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Thkbk  seems  to  be  something  lo  repognsnt  to 
tlw  puraaits  of  literature  in  habits  of  trade  and 
oommeroe,  that  the  instances  haye  been  very  rare 
in  which  they  have  been  combined  in  one  indi- 
ndnaL  The  historian  of  the  Medici,  and  Roons 
the  Poet,  are  almost  solitary  instances  of  literary 
tast0  and  talent  being  onited  hnrmonionsly  with 
traffic  Samuel  Rogers  is  a  b9)«ker  in  London, 
and  has  been  for  many  years  at  the  head  of 
a  most  respectable  firm«  His  father  followed 
the  same  business  before  him,  and  amassed  con- 
siderable wealth,  both  which  became  the  her- 
itag«  of  the  Poet,  who  was  bom  about  the 
year  1762,  in  London;  but  little  or  nothing  is 
known  of  the  way  in  which  he  passed  his  early 
yeara.  His  education  was  liberaJ,  no  cost  having 
been  spued  to  render  him  an  accomplished 
scholar.  That  he  improved  by  thought  and  re- 
flection upon  the  lessons  of  his  youth,  there  can 
be  no  doubt ;  and,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  he  lost 
no  opportunity  of  reaping  profit  from  the  extra- 
ordinary  advantages  which  his  station  obtained 
for  him.  He  always  "kept  the  best  society,  both 
as  respected  rank  and  talent,  the  circle  of  which 
in  the  metropolis  of  England  in  his  younger 
days  was  more  than  commonly  brilliant.-  His 
pf^tical  ideas  are  what  are  styled  liberal,  and  no 
one  has  ever  been  able  to  reproach  him  with  the 
abandonment  of  a  single  principle  with  which  he 
originally  set  out  in  life.  Over  most  of  his  early 
fHends  snd  companions  the  grave  has  now  ekised, 
and  they  included  among  them   many  great 


With  a  strong  attachment  for  the  Muses,  after 
the  excellent  education  Rogers  received,  it  is  not 
■nrprising  that  he  ventured  before  the*  public. 
EUs  first  work  was  an  ^  Ode  to  Superstition,  and 
other  Poems,**  which  appeared  in  1786.  This 
was  followed  by  a  aecoad  publication,  *'The 
Pleasures  of  Memory,**  when  he  had  passed  the 
greenness  of  youth,  having  attained  his  thirtieth 
year.  In  1793  this  poem  was  received  by  the 
pohlic  with  universal  applause.  The  subject  was 
happily  chosen,  coming  home  to  the  business  and 
bosoms  of  all;  it  was  exeented  with  great  care, 

AS 


and  various  passages  display  uncommon  folidty. 
As  a  whole,  perhaps  its  chief  defoct  is  that  it 
wants  vigor,  but  the  deficiency  in  this  quality 
is  made  up  in  correctness  and  harmony.  Rogers 
is  one  of  the  most  scrupulous  of  the  sons  of  the 
lyre  in  his  metre,  and  he  too  often  sacrifices  that 
harshness  which  sets  off  the  smoother  passages 
of  a  writer*s  works,  and  prevents  sameness  and 
monotony,  to  mere  cold  purity  of  style.  Perhaps 
no  poem  of  equal  siae  ever  cost  its  author  so 
many  hours  to  produee.  Not  satisfied  with  his 
own  corrections,  he  repeatedly  consulted  the  taste 
of  some  of  his  friends;  one  of  the  most  devoted 
of  whom,  Richard  Sharpe,  then  a  wholesale  halter, 
and  since  Member  of  Parliament,*  has  said  that, 
before  the  publication  of  this*  poem,  and  while 
preparing  the  successive  editions  for  press,  they 
had  read  it  together  several  hundred  tioies,  at 
home  as  well  as  on  the  Continent,  and  in  every 
temper  of  mind  that  varied  company  and  varied 
scenery  could  produce. 

Li  the  year  1798,  Rogers  published  **  An  Epis- 
tle to  a  Friend,  with  other  Poems,**  and  in  1813 
••The  Voyage  of  Columbus."  Two  years  after- 
wards, in  conjunction  with  Lord  Byron,  or 
rather  printed  in  the  same  volume  with  Byron*s 
Lara,  appeared  his  tale  of  ••  Jacqueline  ;**  a  poem 
which  displays  a  strange  contrast  to  the  fire 
and  energy  of  the  author  of  Manfred.  Sweet 
and  pleasing  rather  than  striking,  ••Jacqueline,** 
tluyugh  well  received,  contributed  little  to  in- 
crease its  author*s  reputation.  ••Human  Lifo,** 
next  to  the  Pleasures  of  Memory,  is  the  most 
finished  production  of  Rogers.  The  subject  was 
a  good  one,  for  it  was  drawn  from  universal 
nature,  and  connected  with  all  those  rich  asso- 
ciations which  increase  in  attraction  as  we 
journey  onwards   in  the  path  of  lifo.     It  is 

1  Thii  g«ntleinaii  has  carried  tbe  «re  of  brilliant  and 
interwtinf  coo  venation  to  an  unprecedented  degree  of 
perfection,  taavinf  in  fltct  reduced  it  to  a  matter  of  mars 
bosineee.  aa  ayatematic  aa  Book-Keepinf.  He  keepa  an 
index  to  hia  multitudinoos  eommonplaoe  hooka ;  and  taaa 
a  debtor  and  creditor  account  with  bia  differaat  drelea  of 
tbe  Jokea  1st  off  or  tbe  aet  apeecbea  made. 
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an  epitome  of  man  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave, 
and  ia  executed  throughout  with  the  poet*B 
wonted  care. 

The  friendship  of  Rogers  with  Sheridan  and 
with  Byron  is  well  known.    When  the  groat 
wit,  dramatist,  and  orator,  was  near  the  close  of 
hid  career,  neglected  by  those  who  were  fore- 
most  in  the  circle  of  friends  when  he  enjoyed 
health  and  prosperity,  the  individual  who  re- 
lieved the  wants  of  the  dying  man  was  Rogers; 
whose  opulence  of  purse  enabled  him  to  do 
that  act  of  benevolence  to  his  fVicnd,  which 
most  ever  be  one  of  his  most  gratifying  remin- 
iscenoes.    It  is  seldom  poets  are  so  weU  enabled 
to  meet  the  aspirations  of  their  hearts  towards 
others.  A  dispute,  on  the  appearance  of  Moore's 
**  Lift  of  Sheridan,"  was  very  warmly  kept  up 
connected  with  this  circumsiance.    It  was  said 
that  a  friend  of  Sheridan,  of  no  less  rank  than 
the  present  King  of  England  himself,  had  been 
among  those  who,  in  his  last  moments,  were  re- 
gardless of  the  pecuniary  necessities  of  the  dying 
nan ;  that  at  last,  when  no  longer  necessary,  a 
■urn  of  monejTwas  sent  by  the  royal  order,  which 
Sheridan  returned,  saying  that  it  came  too  late, 
a  friend  having  furnished  him  with  all  he  should 
require   while    life    remained.     Loyalty  never 
lacks  defenders,  or  perhaps  the  Prince  of  Wales 
was  not  to  blame,  as  tales  of  distress  are  always 
•low  in  reaching   the  ears  of  individuals  in 
august  stiUions.  However  the  matter  might  have 
been,  the  affair  was  warmly  disputed  in  respect 
to  the  implied  royal  neglect,  and  remains  still 
in  as  much  uncertainty  as  ever;  but  Rogers 
gloriously  carried  off  the  palm  of  friendship  and 
ibeling  on  the  occasion,  let  the  truth  lie  which 
side  it  may,  in  respect  of  the  tender  from  a 
higher  quarter.     Byron  and  Rogers  were  on 
terms  of  great  intimacy,  both  in  England  and 
during  the  poet*s  residence  in  Italy.    In  tliat 
medley  of  truth  and  fidsebood,  the  **  Recollections 
of  Byron**  by  Medwin,  the  noble  poet  is  described 
as  alluding  to  a  singular  talent  fbr  epigram, 
which  Rogers  is  made  to  possess.    This  talent, 
however,    has  been  very  sparingly  employed. 
Certain  buffoons  and  seribblers  in  Sunday  news- 
papers, who  have  been  oppoeed  from  political 
principles,  or  rather  whose  pay  at  the  moment 
was  on  the  opposite  side  to  that  taken  by  the 
venerable  poet,  impudently  ascribed  a  thousand 
bons-mots  and  repartees  to  Rogers,  whom  they 
never  saw  in  their  lives,  and  which  they  manu- 
factured themselves.    His  skill  in  writing  epi- 
gram, however,  is  acknowledged;  but  what  he 
oas  produced  is  the  work  of  the  scholar  and  the 
gentleman;  fi>r  there  is  not  an  individual  in 
•*istenoe  Iffm  likely  to  trespats  on  the  mlesl 


prescribed  for  the  conduct  of  either,  by  the  regu* 
lations  of  social  intercourse. 

Our  poet  has  travelled  much  out  of  his  own 
country,  and  he  is  not  less  a  master  of  manners 
in  the  better  classes  of  society  abroad  than  at 
I  home.  His  **  Sketches  in  Italy,"  prove  tliat  he 
was  no  unobservant  sojourner  abroad;  and  as 
I  his  opportunities  fbr  observation  were  great,  he 
did  not  fail  to  profit  by  tliem  proportionately* — 
Tliis  may  be  noticed  in  his  conversation,  which 
is  always  amusing  and  instructive;  and,  more 
particularly,  when,  visiting  the  circles  of  his 
fashionable  or  learned  friends,  he  becomes  the 
spokesman  on  some  topic  which  interests  him,  and 
which  he  sees  affording  gratification  to  others.  . 

Rogers  never  entered  upon  the  stormy  ocean 
of  politics.  This  is  singular,  from  the  number 
of  his  political  friends,  and  the  example  set  him 
by  his  father.  The  elder  Rogers  was  renowned 
in  the  annals  of  parliamentary  elections  for  a 
severe  contest  with  Colonel  Holroyd,  subsequent- 
ly Lord  Sheffield,  in  dividing  the  suffrages  of 
the  city  of  Coventry,  when  the  obstinacy  of  the 
combat  attracted  much  attention.  He  has  wisely 
preferred  the  gratification  of  a  pure  taste,  and 
the  interchanges  of  urbanity,  to  the  stirring 
hazards  of  political  ambition^:  notwithstanding 
which  he  is  a  warm  partisan  of  the  principles  he 
has  chosen,  and  understands  well  how  to  main- 
tain them.  What  ho  has  done  every  way  proves 
that  he  is  conscious  of  liis  own  powers,  but  care- 
less of  indulging  them,  though  much  in  this 
respect  may  no  doubt  bo  attributed  to  his  unceas- 
ing attention  to  the  calls  of  business,  from  which 
he  never  allows  himself  td'be  diverted. 

Rogers  is  now  in  the  **  sere  and  yellow  leaf" 
of  human  vegetation.  Ho  is  the  kind,  agreeable, 
affable  old  man ;  but  thore  is  nothing  beyond  the 
good  and  amiable  in  character  depicted  upon  a 
countenance  by  no  means  the  best  formed  and 
most  impressive  of  the  species,  if  the  features  are 
separately  considered.  His  habits  are  remarkably 
regular,  and  his  conduct  governed  by  that  urban, 
ity  and  breeding  which  show  he  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  mingle  most  in  the  best  society. — ^He 
takes  a  great  interest  in  all  that  promotes  the 
improvement  of  the  state  and  contributes  to  the 
comfort  and  happiness  of  his  fallow-men.  In 
short,  Rogrers,  like  all  men  of  genius,  if  possess- 
ing certain  eccentricities,  is  gifled  with  the 
impress  of  high  intellect  which  belongs  to  that 
character,  and  which  makes  it  so  distinguished 
above  the  herd  of  mankind.  Thore  is  about 
Rogers,  however,  a  sort  of  otium  eum  dignitate 
which  seems  to  repress  his  energies,  and  to 
keep  inactive  a  spirit  which,  had  it  been  losr 
indebted  to  good  Ibrtane  and  flung  more  upon 
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Its  own  resooreM,  woold  have  performed  greater 
thin^ 

Among  the  friends  of  Rogers  were  Foz,  Sher- 
idan, Windham,  and  a  galaxy  of  distingaished 


names,  when  they  were  in  the  zenith  <^  their 
glory.  To  the  illustrious  nephow  of  Fox,  the 
well-known  Lord  Holland,  and  to  his  friends  of 
the  same  political  party,  Rogen  still  adheres. 
H»  is  accounted  one  of  the  literary  coterie  at 
Holland  House,  the  hospitable  receptacle  of  men 
of  talent  from  all  countries  and  of  all'  creeds.  He 
is  introduced  in  the  Novel  of  ^  Glenar?on"  at 
the  court  of  the  Princjbss  of  Madagascar  (a 
ehaiacler  intended  for  Lady  Holland);  and  per- 
haps the  name  of  no  individual  is  more  on  the 
lipe  of  a  certain  fashionable  order  of  persons  who 
are  attached  to  literary  pursuits,  than  that  of 
Rogers.   His  opinion  is  looked  up  to,  and  justly. 


as  one  of  great  weight ;  and  though  not  devoid 
of  a  certain  irritability  of  temper,  his  general 
good-nature  and  kindness, — for  he  shows  no 
tincture  of  envy  in  his  character^— contribute 
largely  to  increase  the  influence  and  impression 
made  by  hb  judgment 

Such  is  the  sum  of  all  which  is  known  of 
Samuel  Rogers, — a  poet  who  never  rises  to  the 
height  of  Byron  or  Campbell,  but  who  is  of  the 
same  school.  He  is  remarkable  principally  for 
the  elegance  and  grace  of  his  compositions,  which 
he  polishes  up  and  smooths  off  as  if  he  valued 
only  their  brilliancy  and  finish,  and  forgot  that 
strength  and  force  are  essential  to  poetic  harmo- 
ny and  the  perfection  of  metrical  style.  Notwith- 
standing this  defect,  Rogers  will  be  read  and 
admired  while  the  Elnglish  language  continues 
to  be  used  or  spoken  in  his  native  islands. 
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Ob  ooold  my  mind,  mifblded  in  my  page, 
EnUghten  climes  and  mould  a  future  age ; 
There  as  it  glow'd,  with  noblest  frenzy  fraught, 
Diqiense  the  treasures  of  eialted  thought; 
Ti»  Virtue  wake  the  pulses  of  die  heart, 
And  bid  the  tear  of  emulation  start! 
Oh  ooold  it  still,  through  each  succeeding  year. 
My  life,  my  manners,  and  my  name  endear ; 
And,  when  the  poet  sleeps  in  silent  dust, 
Sdll  hold  communion  with  the  wise  and  just !— - 
Tet  diould  this  Verse,  my  leisure's  best  resource. 
When  through  the  world  it  steals  ila  secret  course. 
Revive  but  once  a  generous  wish  supprest, 
Clnse  but  a  sigh,  or  charm  a  care  to  rest ; 
b  one  good  deed  a  fleeting  hour  employ. 
Or  flush  one  faded  cheek  with  honest  joy ; 
Best  were  my  lines,  though  limited  their  sphere, 
IVwgfa  short  their  date,  as  his  who  traced  them  here. 

1793. 

PART  L 


Doloe 

CoUe,  cIm  mi  piaoMti. 

Chr*  aneor  per  nnim  Amor  mi  meoa ; 
Ban  neoooaoo  in  Toi  1*  OMte  fbnne, 
Noa.  IsMO,  in  me. 


ANALYSIS. 

The  Poem  begins  with  the  description  of  an  obaeore 
village,  and  of  the  pleasing  melancholy  which  it  ezdtes 
on  bemg  revisited  afler  a  long  absence.  This  mixed 
•ensation  is  an  efiect  of  the  memcMry.  From  an  eflfect 
we  naturally  ascend  to  the  cause ;  and  the  sulgect 
proposed  is  then  unfolded,  with  an  investigatian  of 
the  nature  and  leading  principles  of  this  ia^ty. 


Twilight's  soft  dews  steal  o'er  the  village-green, 
^th  magic  tints  to  harmonize  the  scene : 
Still'd  is  the  hum  that  through  the  hamlet  broke, 
When  round  the  ruins  of  their  ancient  oak 
The  peasants  flock'd  to  hear  the  minstrel  play. 
And  games  and  carols  closed  the  busy  day. 
Her  wheel  at  rest,  the  matron  thrilb  no  more 
With  treasured  tales,  and  legendary  lore. 
It  is  evident  that  our  ideas  flow  in  continual  sucoes-l  All,  all  are  fled ;  nor  mirth  nor  music  flows 
raw  and  introduce  each  other  with  a  cerlain  degree  of|  To  chase  the  dreams  of  innocent  re^^ 
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regularity.  They  are  sometimes  excited  by  sensible 
olgects,  and  sometiraes  by  an  internal  operation  of  die 
mind.  Of  the  former  species  is  most  probably  the  mem* 
ory  of  brutes;  and  its  many  sources  of  {Measure  totimn, 
as  well  as  to  us,  are  considered  in  the  first  part  Hie 
latter  is  the  most  perfect  degree  of  memory,  and  iaam 
the  subject  of  the  second. 

When  ideas  havi  any  relation  whatever,  they  are  at- 
tractive  of  each  other  in  the  mind ;  and  the  perception 
of  any  object  naturally  leads  to  the  idea  of  another, 
which  was  connected  with  it  either  in  time  or  place,  or 
which  can  be  compared  or  contrasted  with  it  Hence 
arises  our  attachment  to  inanimate  olgectB ;  hence  also, 
in  scMiie  degree,  the  love  of  our  country,  snd  the  omo- 
tioa  with  which  we  contemplate  the  celebrated  scenes 
of  antiquity.  Hence  a  picture  directs  our  thoughts  to 
the  original :  and,  as  cold  and  darkness  suggest  forcibly 
the  ideas  of  heat  and  Ught,  he,  who  feels  die  infirmities 
of  age,  dwells  most  on  whatever  reminds  him  of  the 
vigor  and  vivadly  of  his  jrouth. 

The  associating  principle,  as  here  employed,  is  no  less 
conducive  to  virtue  than  to  happiness ;  and,  as  such, 
it  frequently  discovers  itself  in  the  most  tumultuous 
scenes  of  life.  It  addresses  our  finer  feelings,  and  gives 
exerdae  to  every  mild  and  generous  propensity. 

Not  confined  to  man,  it  extends  through  all  animated 
nature ;  and  its  effects  are  peculiarly  striking  in  the 
domestic  tribes. 
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All.  all  are  fled  *,  yet  still  I  linger  here! 
What  secret  charms  this  silent  spot  endear  ? 

Mark  yon  old  Mansion  frowning  through  the  trees, 
Whose  h6llow  turret  wooes  the  whistling  breeze. 
That  casement,  archM  with  ivy's  brownest  shade. 
First  to  these  eyes  the  light  of  heaven  convey'd. 
The  mouldering  gateway  strews  the  grass-grown 

court. 
Once  the  calm  scene  of  many  a  simple  sport. 
When  nature  pleased,  for  life  itself  was  new. 
And  the  heart  promised  what  the  fancy  drew. 

See,  through  the  fractured  pediment  rcveal'd, 
Where  moss  inlays  the  rudely-sculptured  shield, 
The  martin's  old  hereditary  neat  : 
Long  may  the  ruin  spare  its  hallo w'd  guest! 

As  jars  the  hinge,  what  sullen  echoes  call ! 
Oti  haste,  unfold  the  hospitable  hall ! 
That  hall,  where  once,  in  antiquated  state. 
The  chair  of  justice  held  the  grave  debate. 

Nowstain'd  with  dews,  with  cobwebs  darkly  hung, 
Ofl  has  its  roof  with  peals  of  rapture  rung ; 
When  round  yon  ample  board,  in  due  degree, 
We  sweeten'd  every  meal  with  social  glee. 
The  heart's  light  laugh  pursued  the  circling  jest; 
And  all  was  sunshine  in  each  little  breast. 
nrwas  here  we  chased  the  slipper  by  the  sound ; 
And  tum'd  the  blindfold  hero  round  and  round. 
*TwB|i  here,  at  eve,  we  form'd  our  fairy  ring ; 
And  fancy  flutter'd  on  her  v%ildest  wing. 
Giants  and  genii  chain'd  each  wondering  ear; 
And  •orphan-aorrows  drew  thc^  ready  tear. 
Oft  with  the  babes  we  wander'd  in  the  wood, 
Or  yiew'd  the  forest-feats  of  Robin  Hood : 
Ofl,  fancy-led,  at  midnight's  fearful  hour. 
With  startling  step  we  scaled  the  lonely  tower ; 
O'er  infant  innocence  to  hang  and  weep, 
Murder'd  by  ruffian  hands,  when  smiling  in  its  sleep. 

Ye  Household  Deities!  whose  guardian  eye 
Maik'd  each  pure  thought,  ere  registcr'd  on  high ; 
Still,  still  ye  walk  the  consecrated  ground. 
And  breathe  the  soul  of  Inspiration  round. 

As  o'er  the  dusky  furniture  1  bend. 
Each  chair  awakes  the  feelings  of  a  friend. 
The  storied  arras,  source  of  fond  delight. 
With  old  achievement  charms  the  wilder'd  tight; 
And  still,  Mrith  Heraldry's  rich  hues  imprest, 
On  the  dim  window  glows  the  pictured  crest 
The  screen  unfolds  its  many-color'd  chart; 
The  clock  still  points  its  moral  to  the  heart; 
That  faithful  monitor  't  was  heaven  to  hear. 
When  sofl  it  spoke  a  promised  nleasure  near: 
And  has  its  sober  hand,  its  simple  chime, 
Foigot  to  trace  the  feather'd  feet  of  Time  ? 
That  massive  beam,  with  curious  car\'ings  wrooght. 
Whence  the  cnged  linnet  soothed  my  pensive  thoaght; 
Those  muskets,  cased  with  venerable  rust ;      [dust. 
Those  onrc-lovcd  forms,  still  breathing  thro'  their 
Still,  from  the  frame  in  mould  gigantic  cast. 
Starting  to  life — all  vyhisper  of  the  Past ! 

As  through  the  garden's  desert  paths  I  rove, 
What  fond  illusions  swann  in  every  grove ! 
How  ofl,  when  purple  evening  tinged  the  west, 
We  watch'd  tiio  emmet  to  her  grainy  nest ; 
Welcomed  the  wild-bee  home  on  weaiy  wing, 
Laden  with  sweets,  the  choicest  of  the  spring! 
How  ofl  inscribed,  with  Friendship's  votive  rhyme, 
The  bark  now  silvcr'd  by  the  touch  of  Time ; 


Soar'd  in  the  swhng,  half  pleased  and  half  afnid. 
Through  sister  elms  that  waved  their  summer  shade. 
Or  strew'd  with  crumbs  yon  root-inwoven  seat. 
To  lure  the  red-breast  from  his  lone  retreat ! 

Childhood's  loved  group  revisits  every  scene , 
The  tangled  wood-walk,  and  the  tufted  green ! 
Indulgent  Memory  wakes,  and  lo,  they  live! 
Clothed  with  far  softer  hues  than  Light  can  give 
Thou  first,  best  friend  that  Heaven  assigns  below 
To  soothe  and  sweeten  all  the  cares  we  know ; 
Whose  glad  suggestions  still  each  vain  alarm, 
>Vhen  nature  fades,  and  life  forgets  to  charm ; 
Thee  would  the  Muse  invoke ! — to  thee  belong 
The  sage's  precept^  and  the  poet's  song. 
What  soflen'd  views  thy  magic  glass  reveals. 
When  o'er  the  landscape  Time's  meek  twilight  steals! 
As  when  in  ocean  sinks  the  orb  of  day. 
Long  on  the  wave  reflected  lustres  play ; 
Thy  temper'd  gleams  of  happiness  resign'd 
Glance  on  the  darken'd  mirror  of  the  mind. 
The  School's  lone  poreh,  with  reverend  mosses  grey. 
Just  tells  the  pensive  pilgrim  where  it  lay. 
Mute  is  the  bell  that  rung  at  peep  of  dawn. 
Quickening  my  truant  feet  across  the  lawn : 
Unheard  the  shout  that  rent  the  noontide  air. 
When  tlie  slow  dial  gave  a  pause  to  care. 
Up  springs,  at  ever>'  step,  to  claim  a  tear,  (1) 
Some  little  friendship  form'd  and  cherish'd  here , 
And  not  the  lightest  leaf,  but  trembling  teems 
With  golden  visions,  and  romantic  dreams ! 

Down  by  yon  hazel  copse,  at  evening,  blazed 
The  (iipRcy's  fagot — there  we  stood  and  gazed ; 
Gazed  on  her  sun-burnt  face  with  silent  awe. 
Iler  tatter'd  mantle,  and  her  hood  of  straw; 
Iler  moving  lips,  her  caldron  brimming  o*er ; 
The  dro\%-sy  brood  that  on  her  back  she  bore. 
Imps  in  the  bam,  with  mousing  owlet  bred. 
From  rilled  roost  nt  nightly  revel  fed ;  [shade, 

Whose  dark  eyes  flash'd  through  locks  of  blackett 
When  in  the  breeze  the  distant  watch-<]og  bay'd. — 
And  heroes  fled  the  Sibyl's  mutter'd  call. 
Whose  elfla  prowess  scaled  the  orehard-virall. 
As  o'er  my  palm  the  silver  piece  she  drew, 
And  traced  the  line  of  life  with  searehing  view. 
How  throbb'd  my  flattering  pulse  with  hopes  and 

fears. 
To  learn  the  color  of  my  future  years ! 

Ah,  then,  what  honest  triumph  flush'd  my  breast; 
This  truth  once  known — ^To  bless  is  to  be  blest ! 
We  led  the  bending  beggar  on  his  way, 
(Bare  were  his  feet,  his  tresses  silver-grey) 
Soothed  the  keen  pangs  his  aged  spirit  felt. 
And  on  his  lale  with  mute  attention  dwelt. 
As  in  his  scrip  we  dropt  our  little  store. 
And  sigh'd  to  think  that  little  was  no  more,  [live !" 
He  breathed  his  prayer,  "  Long  may  such  goodness 
'Twos  all  he  gave,  'twas  all  he  had  to  give. 

But  hark!  through  those  old  firs,  with  sullen  swell* 
The  chureh-clock  strikes!  yo  tender  scenes,  farewell! 
It  calls  me  hence,  beneath  their  shade,  to  trace 
The  few  fond  lines  that  Time  may  soon  eflliice. 

On  yon  grey  stone,  that  fronts  the  chancel-door, 
Worn  smooth  by  busy  feet  now  seen  no  more. 
Each  eve  we  shot  the  marble  through  the  ring. 
When  the  heart  danced,  and  life  was  in  ita  spring, 
Alas !  unconscious  of  the  kindred  earth, 
That  faintly  echo'd  to  the  voice  of  mirth. 
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The  giow^wwin  loTOf  her  emerald  light  to  shed, 
Wlitre  uow  the  MXtcMi  resiA  his  hoary  head. 
OA,  ai  hi;  tum'd  the  greensward  with  his  spade, 
He  lectured  every  youth  that  round  him  play'd ; 
Ajid,  calmly  pointing  where  our  fathers  lay, 
Roosed  us  to  rival  each,  the  hero  ol'  his  day. 

Hush,  ye  fond  fluttcrings,  hush!  while  hero  alone 
I  nmrch  the  records  of  each  mouldering  stone. 
C:;iics  of  my  life!  instnictora  of  my  youth ! 
Who  first  unveil'd  the  hallow'd  firm  of  Truth ; 
Whose  every  word  enlightened  and  endeared ; 
In  age  beloved,  in  poverty  revered  ; 
lu  Friendship's  silent  register  yc  live. 
^ttr  ask  the  vain  memorial  Art  can  give. 

— But  when  the  sons  of  peace,  of  pleasure  sleep, 
Wlien  only  Sorrow  wakes,  and  wakes  to  weep, 
\Vliai  spells  entrance  my  visionary  mind 
With  siglts  so  sweet,  with  transports  so  refined ! 
Eihereal  Power!  who  at  the  noon  of  night 
RecalPflt  the  iiu'-fled  spirit  of  delight ; 
From  whom  that  musing,  melancholy  mood 
Which  charms  the  wise,  and  elevates  the  good ; 
Blest  Memory,  halH  Oh  grant  the  grateful  Muse, 
Her  pencil  dipt  in  Nature's  living  hues, 
To  pass  the  clouds  that  round  thy  empire  roll. 
And  trace  its  airy  precincts  in  the  soul. 

Lull'd  in  the  countless  chambers  of  the  brain. 
Our  thoughts  are  link'd  by  many  a  hidden  chain. 
Awake  but  one,  and  lo,  what  myriads  rise !  (2) 
Each  stampa  its  image  as  the  other  flies ! 
Elach,  as  the  various  avenues  of  sense 
Delight  or  wonovf  lo  the  soul  dispense, 
Bngfatena  or  ftdes ;  yet  all,  with  magic  art, 
CoQtxol  the  latent  fibres  of  the  heart 
As  studious  Faosreao's  mysterious  spell 
Drew  every  sutgect'Spirit  to  his  cell ; 
Each,  at  thy  call,  advances  or  retires. 
As  judgment  dictates,  dr  the  scene  inspires. 
Eadi  thKUs  the  seat  of  sense,  that  sacred  source 
Whence  the  fine  nerves  direct  their  mazy  course. 
And  through  the  frame  invisibly  convey 
The  subtle,  quick  vibrations  as  they  play. 

Sur>-ey  the  globe,  each  ruder  realm  explore ; 
FiDm  RMson's  faintest  ray  to  Newton  soar. 
What  different  spheres  to  human  bliss  assign'd ! 
What  slow  gradations  in  the  scale  of  mind ! 
Tet  mark  in  esch  these  mystic  wonders  wrought ; 
Oh  mark  the  sleepless  energies  of  thought ! 

"Hie  adventurous  boy,  that  asks  his  little  share, 
And  hies  from  home  with  many'  a  gossip's  prayer, 
Toms  on  the  neighboring  hill,  once  more  to  see 
The  dear  abode  of  peace  and  privacy ; 
And  as  he  turns,  the  thatch  among  the  trees, 
Tho  smoke's  blue  wreaths  ascending  with  the  breeze. 
The  village-common  spotted  white  with  sheep. 
Tin  church-yard    yews  rotmd  which  his  fathers 

sleep;  (3) 
All  ronse  Reflection's  sadly-pleasing  train, 
And  dk  he  looks  and  weeps,  and  looks  again. 

So,  when  the  mild  Tupia  dared  explore 
Krtt  yet  untaught,  and  worlds  unknown  before, 
^nd,  with  the  sons  of  Science,  wooed  the  gale 
That,  rising,  swell'd  their  strange  expanse  of  sail ; 
^,  when  he  breathed  his  firm  yet  fbnd  adieu,  (4) 
Bume  fipom  his  leafy  hut,  his  carved  canoe, 
And  all  his  soul  best  loved — such  tears  he  died, 
While  each  lofl  scene  of  sumn)e^beauty  fled. 


LoDg  o'er  the  wave  a  wistful  look  he  cast, 
Long  watch'd  the  streaming  signal  from  the 
Till  twilight's  dewy  tints  deceived  his  eye. 
And  fairy-forests  fringed  the  evening  sky. 

So  Scotia's  Queen,  (5)  ss  slowly  dawn'd  the  day. 
Rose  on  her  couch,  and  gazed  her  soul  away. 
Her  eycf)  had  bloss'd  the  beacon's  glimmering  height 
That  faintly  tipt  the  feathery  surge  with  light  ,* 
But  now  the  mom  with  orient  hues  portray'd 
I'^ch  castled  clifl)  and  brown  mcHiastic  shade : 
All  touch'd  the  talisman's  resisUcas  spring, 
And  lo,  what  busy  tribes  were  instant  on  the  uingi 

Thus  kuidred  objects  kindred  thoughts  inspire',  (6) 
As  summer-clouds  flaHh  forth  electric  fire. 
And  hence  tills  spot  gives  back  the  jf>ys  of  youtli, 
Warm  as  the  life,  and  with  the  mirror's  truth. 
Hence  home-felt  pleasure  (7)  prompts  the  Patriot's 

High  ; 
This  mokes  him  wish  to  live,  and  dare  to  die. 
For  this  young  Foscari,  (8)  whose  hapless  fiite 
Venice  chould  blush  to  hear  the  Muse  relate. 
When  exile  wore  his  blooming  yean  away. 
To  sorrow's  long  soliloquies  a  prey, 
When  reason,  justice,  vainly  urged  his  cause. 
For  this  he  roused  her  Konguinary  laws ; 
Glad  to  return,  though  Hope  could  grant  no  more. 
And  chains  and  torture  hail'd  him  to  the  riK>re. 

And  hence  the  charm  historic  scenes  impart :  (9) 
Hence  Tiber  awes,  and  Avon  melts  the  heart 
Atrial  forms  in  Tempe's  classic  vale 
Glance  through  the  gloom,  and  whisper  hi  the  gale ; 
In  wild  Vaucluse  with  love  and  Laura  dwell, 
And  watch  and  weep  in  Eloisa's  cell  (10) 
T  was  ever  thus.    As  now  at  Virgil's  tomb  (11) 
We  blera  the  shade,  and  bid  the  verdure  bloom : 
So  Tully  paused,  amid  the  wrecks  of  Time,  (13) 
On  the  rude  stone  to  tmce  the  truth  sublime; 
When  at  his  foet,  in  honor'd  dust  disclosed. 
The  immortal  Sago  of  Syracuse  reposed. 
And  as  he  long  in  sweet  delusion  hung, 
Where  once  a  Plato  taught,  a  Pindar  sung; 
Who  now  but  meets  him  musing,  when  he  roves 
His  ruin'd  Tusculnn's  rnmnntic  groves  T 
In  Rome's  great  forum,  who  but  hears  him  roll 
His  moral  thunders  o'er  the  stibject  soul  ? 

And  hence  that  calm  delight  the  portrait  gives : 
We  gaze  on  every  feature  till  it  lives ! 
Still  the  fond  lover  sees  the  absent  maid ; 
And  the  lost  friend  still  lingers  in  his  shade ! 
Say  why  the  pensive  widow  loves  to  weep,  (13) 
When  on  her  knee  she  rocks  her  babe  to  sleep : 
Tremblingly  still,  she  lifts  his  veil  to  trace 
The  fiilhcr's  features  in  his  infapt  face. 
The  hoary  grandsire  smiles  the  hour  away. 
Won  by  the  raptures  of  a  game  at  play ; 
He  bondH  to  meet  each  artless  burst  of  joy. 
Forgets  his  age,  and  acts  ajjain  the  boy. 

What  though  the  iron  school  of  War  erase 
Each  milder  virtue,  and  each  softer  grace; 
What  though  the  fiend's  torfiodo-touch  arrest 
Each  gentler,  finer  hnpulsc  of  the  breast ; 
Still  shall  this  active  principle  preside, 
And  wake  the  tear  to  Pity's  self  denied. 

The  intrepid  Swiss,  who  guards  a  foreign  shore, 
Condemn'd  to  climb  his  moimtain-clifis  no  more. 
If  chance  he  hears  the  song  so  sweetly  wild  (14) 
Which  on  those  diffi  his  indbnt  hours  begni'ed. 
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Mella  at  the  loog-lott  ■oenes  that  round  him  riae. 
And  ainki  a  maitjrr  to  repentant  ligha. 

Ask  not  if  oourti  or  campt  diHolve  the  charm : 
Say  why  Veepaaian  loved  his  Sabine  farm ;  (15) 
Why  great  Navarre,  (16)  when  France  and  freedom 

bled, 
Sought  the  lone  limits  of  a  forest^ed. 
When  Diocletian's  self-corrected  mind  (17) 
The  imperial  fiisces  of  a  world  reaign'd, 
Say  why  we  trace  the  labors  of  his  spade. 
In  calm  Salona's  philosophic  shade. 
Say,  when  contentious  Charles  renounced  a  throne,  (18) 
To  muse  with  monks  unlettered  and  unknown. 
What  from  his  soul  the  parting  tribute  drew? 
What  claim'd  the  sorrows  of  a  last  adieu  7 
The  still  retreats  that  soothed  his  tranquil  breast 
Ere  grandeur  dazzled,  and  its  cares  oppreas'd. 

Undamp'd  by  time,  the  generous  Instinct  glows 
Far  as  Angola's  sands,  as  Zembla's  snows ; 
Gloia's  in  the  tiger's  den,  the  serpents  nest. 
On  every  form  of  varied  life  imprest 
The  social  tribes  its  choicest  influence  hail : — 
And  when  the  drum  beats  bridily  in  the  gale. 
The  war-worn  oomser  charges  at  the  soimd. 
And  with  young  vigor  wheels  the  pasture  round. 

Oa  has  the  aged  tenant  of  the  vmle 
Lean'd  on  his  staff  to  lengthen  out  the  tale ; 
Oft  have  his  lips  the  grateful  tribute  breathed. 
From  sire  to  son  with  pious  zeal  bequeath'd. 
When  o'er  the  blasted  heath  the  day  declined. 
And  (m  the  scathed  oak  warr'd  the  winter^wind.; 
When  not  a  distant  taper's  twinkling  ray 
Gleam'd  o'er  the  furze  to  light  him  on  his  way; 
When  not  a-dieep*bell  soothed  his  listening  ear. 
And  the  big  rain-drops  told  the  tempest  near ; 
Then  did  his  hone  die  homeward  track  descry,  (19) 
The  track  that  shunn'd  his  sad,  inquiiing  eye ; 
And  win  each  wavering  purpose  to  rel^t. 
With  warmth  so  mild,  so  gently  violent. 
That  his  chann'd  hand  the  careless  rein  resign'd. 
And  doubts  and  terrors  vanish'd  from  his  mind. 

Recall  the  traveller,  whose  alter'd  form 
Has  borne  the  bufiet  of  the  mountain-stonn : 
And  who  vnll  first  his  fimd  impatience  meet  f 
I  lis  fiiithful  dog's  already  at  his  feet! 
Yes,  though  the  porter  spurn  him  from  the  door. 
Though  all,  that  knew  him,  know  his  fiu»  no  more, 
liis  (kithful  dog  shall  tell  his  joy  to  each,   . 
With  that  mute  eloquence  which  passes  speedir— 
And  see,  the  master  but  returns  to  die ! 
Yet  ^ho  shall  bid  the  watchful  servant  fly  T 
The  blasts  of  heaven,  the  drenching  dews  of  earth. 
The  wanton  insults  of  unfeeling  mirth, 
Thpse.  when  to  guard  Misfortune's  sacred  grave, 
Will  firm  Fideli^  exult  to  brave. 

Led  by  what  chart,  transports  the  timid  dove 
The  wreaths  of  conquest,  or  the  vows  of  love  f 
Say,  through  the  clouds  what  compass  points  her  flif^t  7 
Monarchs  have  gazed,  and  nations  bless'd  tha  sight 
File  rocks  on  rocks,  bid  woods  and  mountains  risa, 
Fclipse  her  native  shades,  her  native  skies  j^ 
T  is  vain !  through  Ether's  pathless  wilds  she  goes. 
And  lights  at  last  where  all  her  cares  repose. 

Sweet  bird!  thy  truth  shall  Haarlem's  walla  at- 
test (90) 
And  unborn  ages  consecrate  thy  nest. 
When,  with  the  silent  energy  of  grief. 
With  kmks  that  aakU  yet  dared  not  hope  relief 


Want  with  her  babes  round  generous  Valor  doi^ 
To  wring  the  slow  surrender  from  his  tongue, 
*T  was  thine  to  animate  her  closing  eye ; 
Alas !  't  was  thine  perchance  the  first  to  die, 
Crush'd  by  her  meagre  hand,  when  welcomed  fhn 

the  sky. 
Hark !  the  bee  (21)  winds  her  small  bat  mellow 

horn. 
Blithe  to  salute  the  suimy  smile  of  mom. 
O'er  thymy  downs  she  bends  her  busy  course. 
And  many  a  stream  allures  her  to  its  source. 
T  is  noon,  't  is  night    That  eye  so  finely  wrought 
Be]rQnd  the  search  of  sense,  die  soar  of  tboogbt 
Now  vainly  asks  the  scenes  she  left  behind ; 
Its  orb  so  full,  its  vision  so  confined  ! 
Who  guides  the  patient  pilgrim  to  her  cell  ? 
Who  bids  her  soiil  with  e<Hiscious  triumph  swell  ? 
With  amsdous  truth  retrace  the  mazy  clue 
Of  varied  scents,  that  charm'd  her  as  she  flew  ? 
Hail,  Memory,  hail !  thy  universal  reign 
Guards  the  least  link  of  Being's  glorious  chain. 


PART  II. 


IlsUe  eose  enitode.  e  diapeniera. 


7W«#. 


ANALYSIS. 


The  Memory  has  hitherto  acted  only  in  subaervi 
enoe  to  the  senses,  and  so  &r  man  is  not  eminently 
distinguished  from  other  animals:  but  with  respect 
to  man,  she  has  a  higher  province ;  and  is  oflen  biuiily 
empk^ed,  when  exdted  by  no  external  cause  wha^ 
ever.  She  preserves,  for  his  use,  the  treasures  of  art 
and  sdence,  history  and  philosophy.  She  colon  all 
the  prospects  of  life :  for  "  we  can  only  anticipate  the 
future,  by  conduding  what  is  possible  from  what  is 
past"  On  her  agency  depends  every  effusion  of  the 
Fancy,  who  with  the  boldest  eflS>rt  can  only  com* 
pound  or  transpose,  augment  or  diminish,  the  mate- 
rials which  she  has  collected. 

When  the  first  emotions  of  despair  have  subsided, 
and  sorrow  has  softened  into  melancholy,  she  amuses 
with  a  retrospect  of  iniH)cent  pleasures,  and  inspires 
that  noble  coiifidence  which  results  from  the  conadoos- 
ness  of  having  acted  well.  When  sleep  has  suspended 
the  organs  of  sense  from  their  office,  ^e  not  only  su|^ 
plies  the  mind  with  images,  but  assists  in  their  combi- 
nation. And  even  in  madness  itself,  when  the  soul  is 
resigned  over  to  the  t>Taimy  of  a  distempered  imagi- 
natioit  she  revives  past  perceptions,  and  awakens  that 
train  of  thought  which  was  formerly  most  familiar. 

Nor  are  we  pleased  only  with  a  review  of  tha 
brighter  passages  of  life.  Events,  the  most  distressing 
in  their  immediate  consequences,  are  oflen  cheiislied 
in  remembrance  with  a  degree  of  enthusiasm. 

But  the  world  and  its  occupations  give  a  mechanical 
impulse  to  the  passions,  which  is  not  very  favorable 
to  the  indulgence  of  this  feeling.  It  is  in  a  calm  and 
well-regulated  mind  that  the  Memory  is  most  perfect; 
and  solitude  is  her  best  sphere  of  action.  With  this 
sentiment  is  introduced  a  Talc  illustrative  of  her  hi- 
fluenoe  in  solitude,  sickness,  and  sorrow.  And  the  sulv 
jeot  having  now  been  considered,  so  far  as  it  relates  tt 
man  and  flie  animal  world,  the  Ft>em  ooncludea  will 
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m  eu^}<ctmg  that  toperior  beinp  are  falaiK  with  a 
Doblar  <«rciM  of  this  fiusultjr. 


Swnr  Memory,  wafted  by  thy  gentle  gale, 
Oft  op  the  ■tream  of  Time  1  turn  my  nil, 
To  Tiew  the  fiiiry-hauntB  of  long-lost  houn. 
Bleat  with  frr  greener  shadea,  far  fresher  flowenk 

Agea  and  dimes  remote  tcT  Thee  impart 
What  channa  in  Genius,  and  refines  in  Art ; 
Tliae,  in  whose  hand  the  keys  of  Science  dwell, 
Hm  penaiTe  portreas  of  her  holy  cell ; 
Whose  constant  vigils  chase  the  chilling  damp 
OblivioQ  steals  upon  her  vestal-Iampw 

The  friends  of  Reason,  and  the  guides  of  Youth, 
Whose  language  breathed  the  eloquence  of  Tmdi ; 
Whose  life,  b«70od  preceptive  wisdom,  tau|^t 
Hm  great  in  conduct,  and  the  pure  in  thought; 
Theae  still  exist,  C22)  by  Thee  to  Fame  oonsign'd, 
9lill  speak  and  act,  the  nxKlels  of  mankind. 

From  Thee  sweet  Hope  her  airy  ookring  dimwi ; 
And  Fancy's  ffights  are  sulgect  to  thy  laws. 
From  Thee  that  bosonMpring  of  rap^ire  flows, 
Which  only  Virtue,  tranquil  Virtue,  knows. 

When  Joy's  bright  sun  has  shed  his  eveninf-r^Tf 
And  Hope's  delusive  meteors  ceaae  to  play; 
When  ciouds  on  clouds  the  smiling  prospect  dose, 
Still  through  the  gloom  thy  star  serenely  glows : 
like  yon  &ir  orb,  she  gildi  the  brow  of  ni^K 
With  the  mild  magic  of  reflected  li^t 

Tlw  beauteous  maid,  who  bids  the  world  adieu. 
Oft  of  that  world  will  snatch  a  fond  review; 
Oft  al  the  shrine  neglect  her  beads,  to  tiace 
SoBie  aodal  scene,  some  dear,  fiuniliar  fiu» : 
And  eve,  with  iron  tongue,  the  vesper-bell 
BoiBto  through  the  cjrpress-walk,  the  oonvent-oell. 
Oft  will  hor  warm  and  wayward  heart  revive, 
Td  lore  and  joy  still  tremUingly  alive ; 
ThfB  jf\mpefd  vow,  the  chaste  caress  prolong. 
Weave  tlM  light  dance  and  swell  the  choral  song; 
Widi  rapt  ear  drink  the  enchanting  serenade, 
AnA,  aa  it  melts  along  the  moonligh^glade, 
To  each  aoft  note  return  as  soft  a  sigh. 
And  hicss  the  youth  that  bids  her  slumbers  fly. 

Bat  not  till  Time  has  calm'd  the  ruffled  broast, 
Aia  theae  fond  dreams  of  happiness  amfest 
Hm  till  the  rushing  winds  foiget  to  mve, 
b  Haavan's  sweet  smile  reflected  on  the  wave. 

From  Guinea's  ooast  pursue  the  lessening  sail. 
And  catch  the  sounds  that  sadden  every  gale. 
Tall,  if  dioa  eanst,  the  sum  of  sorrows  there ; 
Mark  the  fix'd  gaxa,  the  wikl  and  fienaied  glare, 
Hm  lacka  of  flioiight,  and  fieesngs  of  despair! 
But  paase  not  then-— beyond  the  western  wave, 
Qmt  view  tike  captive  bartered  as  a  slave! 
Grarii'd  till  his  high,  heroic  spirit  bleeds, 
.  And  from  his  nervdess  fimoM  indignantly  lecedea. 

Yet  here,  even  here,  with  pleasures  long  resign'd. 
La!  Memory  bursts  the  twilight  of  the  mhid. 
Her  dear  delusions  soothe  his  sinking  soul. 
When  the  rude  scourge  assumes  its  base  control ; 
And  o'er  Futurity's  blank  page  difiuse 
The  full  refleelion  of  her  vivid  hues. 
Tis  but  to  die,  and  then,  to  weep  no  more, 
IWi  will  h#  wake  on  Congo^i  dialant  shore ; 
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BeneaUi  his  plantain's  andent  dbade. 

The  simple  transports  that  with  fieedom  law; 

Catch  the  cool  breeae  that  musky  evening  bkms, 

And  quaff  the  palm's  rich  nectar  as  it  gkiwa; 

The  oral  tale  of  elder  time  rehearse. 

And  chant  the  rude,  traditionary  verse 

With  those,  the  loved  companions  of  hia  ynoth. 

When  life  was  luxury,  and  friendship  truth. 

Ah!  why  should  Virtue  fear  the  frowna  of  Fate? 
Hers  what  no  wealth  can  buy,  no  power  create! 
A  little  world  of  dear  and  cloudless  day. 
Nor  wreck'd  by  storms,  nor  moulder'd  by  deoay; 
A  worid,  with  Memory's  ceaseless  sunshine  blest. 
The  home  of  Happiness,  an  honest  bieast 

But  roost  we  mark  the  vi-onders  of  her  reign. 
When  Sleep  has  lock'd  the  senses  in  her  diahL 
When  sober  Judgment  has  his  throne  rsngn'd 
She  smiles  away  the  chaos  of  the  mind ; 
And,  as  warm  Fancy's  bright  Elysium  glows. 
From  Her  each  image  springs,  each  color  flows. 
She  is  the  sacred  guest!  the  immortal  friend ! 
Oft  seen  o'er  sleeping  Innocence  to  bend. 
In  that  dead  hour  of  night  to  Silence  given. 
Whispering  semphic  visions  of  her  heaven. 

When  the  blithe  son  of  Savoy,  journeying  nmnd 
With  humble  wares  and  pipe  of  merry  sound. 
From  his  green  vale  and  shelter'd  cabin  hies. 
And  scales  the  Alps  to  visit  foreign  skies ; 
Though  &r  below  the  forked  lightnings  play. 
And  at  his  feet  the  thunder  dies  away, 
Oft,  in  the  saddle  rudely  rock'd  to  sleep. 
While  his  mule  broi^'ses  on  the  dizsy  steep. 
With  Memory's  aid,  he  sits  at  home,  and  sees 
His  children  sport  beneath  their  native  treea. 
And  bends  to  hear  their  cherub-vdces  call. 
O'er  the  loud  fury  of  the  torrent's  fiUL 

But  can  her  smile  with  gloomy  Madneas  dwell? 
Say,  can  she  chase  the  hcnriMrs  of  his  cell? 
Each  fiery  flight  on  Frenzy's  wing  restrain. 
And  mould  the  coinage  of  the  fever'd  brain? 

Pass  but  that  grate,  which  scarce  a  j^eamsupphas 
There  in  the  dust  the  wreck  of  Genius  lies! 
He,  whoae  arresting  hand  divindy  wrouf^ 
E>ich  bold  conception  in  the  sphere  of  diought ; 
And  round,  in  colors  of  the  rainbow,  threw 
Forms  ever  foir,  creations  ever  new! 
But,  as  he  fondly  snatch'd  the  wreath  of  Fame, 
The  spectre  Poverty  unnerved  his  frame. 
Cold  was  her  grasp,  a  withering  scowl  aha  wore , 
And  Hope's  soft  energies  were  felt  no  more. 
Yet  still  how  sweet  the  soothings  of  his  art!  (23) 
From  the  rude  wall  what  bright  ideas  start! 
Even  now  he  claims  the  amaranthine  wreath. 
With  scenes  that  glow,  with  images  that  breathe! 
And  whence  these  scenes,  these  imagea,  declare  : 
Whence  but  from  Her  who  triumphs  o'er  despair? 

Awake,  arise !  with  grateful  fervor  fi«u^t, 
Go,  spring  the  mine  of  elevating  thought 
He,  who,  through  Nature's  various  walk,  surveys 
The  good  and  fiiir  her  friultless  lin*^  (XMrtraya ; 
Whose  mind,  pro&ned  by  no  unhallow'd  gnaat. 
Culls  from  the  crowd  the  purest  and  the  beat ; 
May  range,  at  will,  bright  Fancy's  golden  dime. 
Or,  musing,  mount  where  Sdence  sits  sublime 
Or  wake  the  Spirit  of  departed  Ti^- 
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Who  adi  dnu  wiiely,  mark  the  moral  Muse, 

A  blooming  £den  in  his  life  reviews ! 

So  lich  the  culture,  though  so  small  the  space, 

Its  scanty  limits  he  forgets  to  trace. 

But  the  fond  fool,  when  evening  shades  the  sky, 

Turns  but  to  start,  and  gazes  but  to  sigh !  024) 

The  weary  waste,  that  lengthened  as  he  ran. 

Fades  to  a  blank,  and  dwindles  to  a  span ! 

Ah !  who  can  tell  the  triumphs  of  the  mind. 
By  truth  illiunined,  and  by  toste  refined  ? 
When  age  has  qucnch'd  the  eye,  and  closed  the  ear. 
Still  nerved  for  action  in  her  native  sphere, 
Oft  will  she  rise— with  searching  glance  pursue 
Some  long-loved  image  vanish'd  from  her  view; 
Dart  through  the  deep  recesses  of  the  post. 
O'er  dusky  forms  in  chains  of  slumber  cost ; 
With  giant-grasp  fling  back  the  folds  of  night. 
And  snatch  the  faithless  fugitive  to  light. 
So  through  the  grove  the  impatient  mother  flies. 
Each  sundess  glade,  each  secret  pathway  tries ; 
'no  the  thin  leaves  the  truant  boy  disclose, 
Long  aa  the  wood-moss  stretched  in  sweet  repose. 

Nor  yet  to  pleasing  objects  are  confined 
The  silent  feasts  of  the  reflecting  mind ; 
Danger  and  death  a  dread  delight  inspire, 
And  the  bald  veteran  glou-s  with  wonted  fire, 
When,  richly  bronzed  by  many  a  summer-sun, 
He  counts  his  scars,  and  tells  what  deeds  were  done. 

Go,  with  did  Thames,  view  Chelsea's  gloruMu  pile; 
And  ask  die  shattered  hero,  whence  bin  smile  7 
CiO,  view  the  splendid  domes  of  Greenwich — go, 
And  own  what  raptures  from  Reflection  flow. 
'    Hail,  noblest  structures  imaged  in  the  wave ! 
A  nalioii's  grateful  tribute  to  the  brave ! 
Hail,  UesC  retreats  from  war  and  shipwreck,  hail ! 
That  oft  arrest  the  wondering  stranger's  saiL 
Long  have  ye  heard  the  narratives  of  age. 
The  battle's  havoc,  and  the  tempest's  rage ; 
Long  have  ye  known  Reflection's  genial  ray 
Gild  the  calm  close  of  Valor's  A'arious  day. 

Time's  sombrous  touches  soon  correct  the  piece. 
Mellow  each  tint,  and  bid  each  discord  cease : 
A  softer  tone  of  light  pervades  the  whole, 
And  steals  a  pensive  languor  o'er  the  souL 

Hast  thou  through  E«len*s  wild-wood  vales  pur* 
sued  (25) 
£ach  mountain  scene,  miyestically  rude ; 
To  note  the  sweet  simpUcity  of  life, 
Far  from  the  din  of  Folly's  idle  strife ; 
Nor  there  awhile,  i»ith  lifted  eye,  revered 
That  modest  stone  which  pious  Pembroke  rear'd ; 
Which  still  records,  beyond  the  pencil's  power, 
The  silent  sorrows  of  a  parting  hour ; 
Still  10  die  musing  pilgrim  points  the  place, 
Her  sainted  spirit  most  delights  to  trace? 

Thus,  with  the  manly  glow  of  honest  pride. 
O^er  his  dead  son  the  galhnt  Ormond  sigh'd.  ^6) 
Thus,  through  tlie  gloom  of  Shenstone's  foiiy-giove, 
Aforia's  urn  still  breathes  the  voice  of  love. 

As  iho  stem  grandeur  of  a  Gothic  tower 
Awes  IIS  less  deeply  in  its  morning-hour. 
Than  when  the  shades  of  Time  serenely  fiJl 
On  every  broken  arch  and  ivied  wall ; 
The  tender  unages  we  fove  to  trace. 
Steal  fimn  each  year  a  melancholy  grace! 
And  as  the  sparks  of  socia]  Upre  expand, 
Ai  the  heart  opens  in  a  foreign  land ; 


And,  with  a  brother's  warmth,  a  brother's  nule^ 
The  stranger  greets  each  native  of  his  isle ; 
Ro  scenes  of  life,  when  present  and  contest. 
Stamp  but  their  bolder  features  on  the  breast; 
Yet  not  an  image,  when  remotely  view'd, 
However  trivial,  and  however  rude. 
But  wins  the  heart  and  wakes  the  social  si^ 
With  every  claim  of  close  affinity! 

But  these  pure  joys  the  worid  can  never  know; 
In  gentler  climes  their  silver  currents  flow. 
OA  at  the  silent,  Bhadow7  close  of  day, 
Wlien  the  hush'd  grove  has  sung  his  parting  lay; 
When  pensive  Twilight,  in  her  dusky  car. 
Comes  slowly  on  to  meet  the  evening-star ; 
Above,  below,  atrial  murmurs  st^ell, 
l''rom  hanging  wood,  brown  heath,  and  bosh^  dell ! 
A  thousaiKl  namelesM  n^ai,  that  shun  the  light, 
Stealing  soft  music  on  :he  ear  of  night. 
So  ofl  the  finer  movements  of  the  soul. 
That  shun  the  sphere  of  Pleasure's  gay  control. 
In  the  still  shades  of  calm  Seclusion  rise, 
And  breathe  their  sweet,  nerapljc  harmoniea! 

Once,  and  domestic  annals  tell  the  time, 
(Preserved  in  Cumbria's  rude,  romantic  clime) 
When  Nature  smiled,  and  o'er  the  landscape  threw 
Her  richest  fragrance,  and  her  brightest  hue, 
A  blithe  and  blooming  Forester  explored 
Those  loftier  scones  Salvator's  soul  adored ; 
The  rocky  pass  half-hung  with  shaggy  wood. 
And  the  cleA  oak  flung  boldly  o'er  the  flood ; 
Nor  shunn'd  the  track,  unknown  to  human  treikd. 
That  downward  to  the  night  of  caverns  led ; 
Some  ancient  cataract's  deserted  bed. 

High  on  exulting  wing  the  heath-cock  rose  (27> 
And  blew  his  shrill  blast  o'er  perennial  snowi ; 
Eire  the  rapt  youth,  recoiling  from  the  roar. 
Gazed  on  the  tumbling  tide  of  dread  Lodoar; 
And  t}ut)ugh  the  rifled  clifls.  that  scaled  the  sky, 
Derwent's  clear  mirror  (28)  charm'd  his  dazzled  eye 
Each  osier  isle,  invcrtrd  on  the  wave. 
Through  mom's  prey  mist  its  melting  colon  gave ; 
And  o'er  the  cygnet's  haunt,  the  mantling  grova 
Its  em('rahl  arch  v^ith  wild  luxuriance  wove. 

Light  as  the  breeze  that  bnish'd  the  orient  dew. 
From  rock  to  rock  the  young  Adventurer  flew ; 
And  day's  lost  sunsliine  slept  along  the  shore, 
>Vhen  lo,  a  path  the  smile  of  welcome  wore. 
Imbowering  shrubs  with  verdure  veil'd  the  sky. 
And  on  the  muirfi-rose  shed  a  deeper  dye ; 
Save  when  a  bright  and  momentary  gleam 
Glanced  from  the  white  foam  of  some  shelter'd  stream 

O'er  the  still  lake  the  bell  of  evening  toll'd. 
And  on  the  moor  the  shepherd  penn'd  his  fold ; 
And  on  the  green  hill's  side  the  meteor  play'd, 
When,  hark!  a  voice  sung  sweetly  through  the  ahada 
It  ceased — ^yet  still  in  Florio's  fancy  sung. 
Still  on  each  note  his  captive  spirit  hung ; 
Till  o'er  the  mead  a  cool,  sequester'd  grot 
From  its  rich  roof  a  sparry  lustre  shot 
A  crystal  water  crass'd  the  pebbled  floor. 
And  on  the  front  these  simpde  lines  it  bora : 

Hence  away,  nor  dare  intrude ! 
It  this  secret,  shadowy  cell 
Musing  MxMOKY  loves  to  dwell. 
With  her  sister  Solitude. 
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Fur  from  the  biuy  world  the  fliot, 
To  twte  that  peace  the  world  denies. 
Entianoed  she  uta ;  from  youth  to  af(e, 
Reviewing  life's  eventful  page ; 
And  noting,  ere  they  fade  awuy, 
The  little  lines  of  yesterday. 

Flono  had  gain'd  a  rude  and  rocky  seat. 
When  lo,  the  Genius  of  this  still  retreat ! 
Fair  was  her  form — but  who  can  hope  to  trace 
The  pensive  sofbicss  of  her  angcl-face  ? 
Can  Virgil's  verse,  can  Raphael's  touch,  impart 
Those  finer  features  of  the  feeling  heart, 
Those  tend'ier  tints  that  shun  the  careless  eye. 
And  in  the  world's  contagious  climate  die  ? 

She  left  the  cave,  nor  mark'd  the  stranger  there ; 
Her  pastoral  beauty,  and  her  artless  air 
Had  breathed  a  soft  enchantment  o'er  his  soul ! 
In  every  nerve  he  felt  her  blest  control ! 
What  pare  and  white-wing'd  agents  of  the  sky, 
Who  rule  the  springs  (^  sacred  sympathy, 
IniRmn  congenial  spirits  when  they  meet  7 
Sweet  is  their  office,  as  their  natures  sweet ! 
Floiio,  with  fearful  joy,  pursued  the  maid, 
Till  throu^  a  vista's  moonlightK:hequer'd  shade, 
Where  the  bat  circled,  and  the  rooks  reposed, 
(Their  wars  suspended,  and  their  councils  ckMed) 
An  antique  mansion  burst  in  awfiil  stale, 
A  rich  vine  clusterii^  round  the  Gothic  gate. 
Nor  paused  he  there.  The  master  of  the  scene 
Saw  his  light  step  imprint  the  dewy  green ; 
And,  slow  advancing,  hail'd  him  as  his  guest. 
Won  by  the  honest  warmth  his  looks  express'd. 
He  wore  the  rustic  numners  of  a  'Squire ; 
Age  had  not  quench'd  one  spark  of  manly  fire ; 
Bat  giant  Gout  had  bound  him  in  her  chain. 
And  hii  heart  panted  for  the  chase  in  vain. 

Yet  here  Remembrance,  8weetIy.fioothing  Pbwer ! 
Wii^d  with  delight  Confinenient's  lingering  hour. 
The  fbx*s  brush  still  emulous  to  wear. 
He  scour*d  the  ooimty  in  his  elbow-chair ; 
And,  with  view-halloo,  roused  the  dreaming  hound. 
That  rung,  by  starts,  his  deep-tuned  music  round. 

Long  hy  the  paddock's  humble  pale  confined, 
His  aged  hunters  coursed  the  viewless  wind : 
And  each,  with  glowing  energy  portrajr'd, 
Tie  ffir>iamed  triumphs  of  the  field  display'd ; 
Usurp*d  the  canvas  of  the  crowded  hall. 
And  chased  a  line  of  heroes  from  the  wall 
There  slept  the  horn  each  jocund  echo  knew, 
\nd  many  a  smile  and  many  a  story  drew ! 
High  o'er  the  hearth  his  fbrest-trofdiies  hung, 
And  their  fantastic  branches  wildly  fiung. 
Hnw  would  he  dwell  on  the  vast  antlers  there! 
These  dash'd  the  wave,  those  fann'd  the  mountain-air. 
All,  as  they  frown'd,  unwritten  records  bore 
Of  gallant  feats  and  festivals  of  yore. 

But  why  the  tale  prolong  ? — ^His  only  child, 
His  darling  Julia  on  the  stranger  smil'd. 
Her  little  arts  a  fretful  sire  to  please. 
Her  gentle  gaiety,  and  native  ease 
Had  won  his  soul ;  and  rapturous  Fancy  shed 
Her  golden  lights,  and  tints  of  rosy  red. 
But  ah !  few  days  had  pass'd,  ere  the  bright  vision  fled ! 

When  evening  tinged  the  lake's  ethereal  blue, 
And  her  deep  shades  irregularly  threw ; 


Their  shifting  sail  dropt  gently  from  the  cove, 
Down  by  Sc  Herbert's  consecrated  grove ;  (^) 
Whence  erst  the  chanted  hymn,  the  taper'd  hta 
Amused  the  fisher's  solitary  night : 
And  still  the  mitred  window,  richly  wreathed, 
A  sacred  calm  through  the  bro^%-n  foliage  breathed. 
The  wild  deer,  starting  through  the  silent  glada 
With  fearful  gaze  their  various  course  survey'd.  ' 
High  hung  in  air  the  hoary  goat  reclined, 
His  streaming  beard  the  sport  cf  every  iiiiiid ; 
And,  while  the  coot  her  jet>wing  loved  to  lave, 
Rock'd  on  the  bosom  of  the  sleepless  wave ; 
The  eagle  rush'd  from  Skiddaw's  purple  crest, 
A  cloud  still  brooding  o'er  her  giant^nest. 

And  now  the  moon  had  dimm'd  with  dewy  ray 
The  few  fine  flushes  of  departing  day. 
O'er  the  wide  water's  deep  serene  she  hung, 
And  her  broad  lights  on  every  mountain  flung ; 
When  lo !  a  sudden  blast  the  vessel  blew,  (SCO 
And  to  the  surge  consign'd  the  little  crew. 
All,  all  escaped — but  ere  the  lover  bore 
His  iaint  and  faded  Julia  to  the  shore. 
Her  sense  had  fled ! — Exhausted  by  the  storm, 
A  fiiuil  trance  hung  o'er  her  pallid  form ; 
Her  closing  eye  a  trembling  lustre  fired ; 
T  was  life's  last  spark — it  flutter'd  and  expired ! 

The  father  strew'd  his  white  hairs  in  this  wind* 
Call'd  on  his  child — nor  linger'd  long  behind : 
And  Florio  lived  to  see  the  willow  wave, 
With  many  an  evening- whisper,  o'er  their  grave. 
Yes,  Florio  lived — and,  still  of  each  possess'd, 
The  father  cherish'd,  and  the  maid  caress'd ! 
For  ever  would  the  fond  enthusiast  rove, 
With  Julia's  spirit,  through  the  shadowy  grove ; 
Gaze  with  delight  on  every  scene  she  plann'd. 
Kiss  every  flow'ret  planted  by  her  hand. 
Ah !  still  he  traced  her  steps  along  tlie  glade, 
Wlien  hazy  hues  and  glimmering  lights  betray'd 
Half-viewless  forms ;  still  listen 'd  as  the  breeie 
Heaved  its  deep  sobs  among  tlie  aged  trees ; 
And  at  each  pause  her  melting  accents  caught. 
In  sweet  delirium  of  romantic  thought! 
Dear  was  the  grot  that  shunn'd  the  blaze  of  day ; 
She  gave  its  B\ran  to  shoot  a  trembling  ray. 
The  fipring,  that  bubbled  from  its  inmost  cell, 
Mumiur'd  of  Julia's  virtues  as  it  fell ; 
And  o'er  the  dripping  moxs.  the  fretted  stone, 
In  Florio's  cor  breathed  language  not  its  own, 
Her  charm  around  the  enchantress  Memory  threw 
A  charm  that  soothes  the  mind,  and  sweetens  too! 

But  is  Her  magic  only  felt  below? 
Soy,  through  what  brighter  realms  she  bids  it  flow 
To  what  pure  beings,  in  a  nobler  sphere,  (31) 
She  yields  delight  but  faintly  imaged  here : 
All  tliot  till  now  their  rapt  researches  knew ; 
Not  call'd  in  siow  succession  to  review. 
But,  as  a  landscape  mee\»  the  eye  uf  day, 
At  once  prcfionted  to  their  glad  8ur\*ey ! 

J^ch  scene  of  bliss  revcal'd,  since  chaos  fled. 
And  davvning  light  its  dnzzUng  glories  sftread ; 
Each  chain  of  wonders  that  sublimely  glow'd, 
Since  first  Creotion's  choral  anthem  flow'd ; 
Each  ready  flight,  at  Mercy's  call  divine, 
To  distent  worlds  timt  unduoover'd  shine ; 
Full  on  her  tablet  flings  its  lining  rays. 
And  all,  combined,  with  blest  effiilgence  blaze. 
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Tliere  iky  liright  tnin,  immortal  Friendihip, 
No  mora  to  part,  to  mingle  tean  no  more ! 
And,  aa  die  aoftening  hand  of  Time  endeaia 
Tlie  joyu  and  ■orrowi  of  our  infiuit-yean, 
So  there  the  loul,  released  from  homan  atrife, 
Smilea  at  the  little  caret  and  ilb  of  life ; 
In  lights  and  shades,  its  sunshine  and  its  showeis ; 
As  at  a  dream  that  charm'd  her  vacant  houn! 

Oft  may  the  spirits  of  the  dead  descend 
Tb  watch  the  silent  dumbera  of  a  friend ; 
To  hover  roond  lus  evening-walk  unaeen. 
And  hold  sweet  convene  on  the  dusky  green; 
To  hail  die  spcyt  where  first  their  fiiendidiip  grew, 
And  heaven  and  nature  open'd  to  their  view ! 
Of^,  when  he  trims  hii  dieeiful  hearth,  and  sees 
A  smiling  drole  emuloos  to  pleaae ; 
There  may  these  gentle  guests  delight  to  dwell, 
And  bless  the  scene  they  loved  in  life  so  well! 

Oh  thou!  with  whom  my  heart  was  wont  to  share 
From  Reason's  dawn  each  pleasure  and  each  care; 
With  whom,  alas!  I  fondly  hoped  to  know 
The  humble  walks  of  happiness  below; 
If  thy  blest  nature  now  unites  above 
An  angel's  pity  with  a  brother's  love, 
StiU  o'er  my  life  preserve  thy  mild  control 
Correct  my  views,  and  elevate  my  soul; 
Giant  me  thy  peace  and  purity  of  mind. 
Devout  yet  cheerful,  active  yet  resign'd; 
Giant  me,  like  thee,  whose  heart  knew  no 
Whoae  blameless  wishes  never  aim'd  to  rise. 
To  meet  die  changes  Time  and  Chance  present. 
With  modest  dignity  and  calm  content 
When  thy  last  breaih,  ere  Nature  sunk  lo  rest, 
Thy  meek  submission  to  thy  God  eipress'd ; 
When  thy  last  look,  ere  thought  and  feeling  fled, 
'  A  mingled  gleam  of  hope  and  triumph  shed; 
What  to  thy  soul  its  ghid  assurance  gave, 
Its  hope  m  death,  its  triumph  o'er  the  grave? 
The  sweet  Remembrance  of  unblemish'd  youth. 
The  still  inspiring  voice  of  Innocence  and  Trudi! 

Hail,  Memory,  hail!  in  thy  exhauadess  mine 
From  age  to  age  unnumber'd  treasures  shine! 
Thonght  and  her  shadowy  brood  thy  call  obey, 
And  Place  and  Time  are  sulgect  lo  thy  sway! 
Thy  pleasures  most  we  feel  when  most  alone ; 
The  only  pleasures  we  can  call  our  own. 
Lighter  diim  air,  Hope's  summer>visions  die. 
If  but  a  fleeting  cloud  obscure  the  sky; 
If  bat  a  beam  of  sober  Reason  play, 
Lo,  Fsncy's  fiury  frost-work  melts  away! 
Bat  can  the  wiles  of  Art,  the  grasp  of  Power, 
Shnatch  the  rich  relics  of  a  well-spent  hour  7 
lliese,  when  die  trembling  spirit  wings  her  flight, 
Fmir  round  her  path  a  stream  of  living  light; 
And  gild  those  pure  and  perfect  realms  of  rest. 
Where  Virtae  triumphs,  and  her  sons  are  blest! 


Note  3,  page  3,  ooL  1. 
Awaksbotooe,andlo,  whatavdsdiriss! 
When  a  tnveller,  who  was  surveying  the  nuna  d 
Rome,  expressed  a  desire  to  possess  some  relic  of  ita 
ancient  grandeur,  Poussin,  who  attended  him.  stooped 
down,  and  gathering  up  a  handful  of  earth  shining 
with  small  grains  of  porph3n7,  "  Take  this  home,** 
said  he,  **  for  your  cafaiiaet ;  and  say  boldly,  QueMa  i 


NOTES. 


Note  1,  page  3,  col.  3. 
Up  wriafs,  St  •VW7  ttsp.  to  daim  a  tsar. 

I  eame  to  the  place  of  my  birth  and  cried,  **  Hie 
Oienda  of  my  youth,  where  are  they  ?" — And  an  echo 

'  Where  are  they  r'-^Fmro  an  Arabic  MS.  I  a  prisoner  to  Venice. 


Note  3,  page  3,  col.  1. 
Tbs  efaoieb-yaid  jaws  roand  which  his  fathen  ■isei>. 

Kvery  man,  like  Gulliver  in  lilliput,  is  festened  to 
some  spot  of  earth,  by  the  thousand  small  threads 
which  habit  and  association  are  continually  stealing 
over  him.  Of  these,  perhaps,  one  of  die  strongest  is 
here  alluded  ta 

When  the  Canadian  Indians  were  once  solicited 
to  emigrate,  *'  What!"  they  replied,  ** shall  we  say  to 
the  bones  of  our  fethers.  Arise,  and  go  with  us  into 
a  foreign  landf 

Note  4,  page  3,  col.  1. 
So,  whon  ha  breathed  his  firm  jvi  food  adiea. 
See  Cook's  fiist  voyage,  book  i,  chap.  16. 
Another  very  affecting  instance  of  local  attachment 
is  related  of  his  lellow-countiyman  Pbtaveri,  who 
came  to  Europe  with  M.  de  &>ugainville. — See  kt 
JardinM,  chant  iL 

Note  5,  page  3,  col.  2. 
So  SeoCia'i  Queen,  ate. 
Elle  se  leve  sur  son  lit,  et  se  met  k  conteropler 
la  France  encore,  et  tant  qu'elle  peut — Braktomb. 

Note  6,  page  3,  col.  2. 
Thus  kindrad  objecta  kindred  thoogbti  inapiie. 

To  an  accidental  association  may  be  ascribed  some 
of  the  noblest  efibrts  of  human  genius.  The  Histo- 
rian of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire 
fiiat  conceived  his  design  among  the  ruins  of  the 
Capitol;  and  to  the  tones  of  a  Welsh  harp  are  we 
indebted  for  die  Bard  of  Gray. 

Note  7,  page  3,  col.  2. 
Hence  home-felt  pieaanre,  ate 

Who  can  sufficiently  admire  the  afiectionate  at- 
tachment of  Plutarch,  who  thus  concludes  his  enu- 
meration of  the  advantages  of  a  great  city  to  men  of 
letters?  *'As  to  myself^  I  live  in  a  Uttle  town;  and  I 
choose  to  live  there,  lest  it  should  become  still  less." 

Note  8,  page  3,  col.  2. 
For  this  yooof  Foecari,  ate. 

He  was  suspected  of  murder,  and  at  Venice  sna> 
pickm  is  good  evidence.  Neiiher  the  interest  of  the 
Doge,  his  fother,  nor  the  intrepidity  of  conscious  in- 
nocence, which  he  exhibited  in  the  dungeon  and  on 
the  rack,  could  procure  his  acquittal.  He  wom  ban* 
ished  to  die  island  of  Candia  for  lifo. 

But  here  his  resolution  foiled  him.  At  stirh  a  dis- 
tance fh>m  home  he  could  not  live ;  and,  ai<  it  vi-as  a 
criminal  offence  to  solicit  the  intercession  of  a  foreign 
prince,  in  a  fit  of  despair  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
Dtike  of  Milan,  and  intrusted  it  to  a  wretch  whoi« 
perfidy,  he  knew,  would  occasion  his  being  remanded 
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Djr  friend*  ba  nich  IHgid  phiUmpliy  u  amy  ronduc 
n  iudifinnl  and  uniooved  over  Any  gruund  whir 
ba*  been  dignitinl  by  wodom,  bnivory.  ur  virtui 
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prewne  ihe  iuuid  in  nhitb  ho  v. 
MIU  dc  MiMlptntier,  i,  37. 
An  BUachment  or  thi*  ni 

"  To  B  rri. 


Til  n 


in  (brra  upon  IhP  plain  of  MarKihon,  of 


v^uae  pely  i 

NiM  10,  poga  3,  col.  2. 

An.)  nlefe  BDd  WHP  ip  Bkia'i . 

Tbe  PuocLeie,  founded  by  Abolanl,  i 

Nole  II,  page  3,  col.  3. 


Vtnn  and  pilgriraagea  ore 


Ihcre  Ihal  Boccacciu,  oi 


peculiar  to  Ibi 
iiaiir^ui  peiibnoed  an 
in  nf  Poailipa;  and  il 


8a  TaDr  iKUHd  ■mid  ilii  wncki  of  Time. 
When  Cicero  wai  qunior  in  Sicily,  he  diM«ven 
it  Mnb  of  Archiraeilea  by  iu  nuihematical  inacn 
lioiL — Tuac  QnsaL  v.  3. 

Note  13,  pa^  3,  col.  3. 

Tbe  infloence  of  the  amcialing  principle  ii  fine 
eiuD[JiGecl  in  Ihe  Giiihful  Penelope,  when  ihe  aha 
lean  over  the  bow  of  UlyMea^-Od,  ui,  SS. 
Note  14,  page  3.  col.  S. 

The  celebrated  RanideiVachea;  ~cntBiriich< 
4ia  Suinea  qn'il  Tui  il^feadu  aou*  peine  de  iqort  i 
le  jouer  dona  leum  Ifoupefl,  parce  qu'il  faiaoii  Ibndi 


jBlrie." — ROIWRAU. 

The  maladie  dr  piryt  is  t 
JcTX.itL'>  Ulllo  cup-bearei 


Nole  IS,  pi^  4,  c 

Bar  whr  Vophiu  kind  ha 

*I?ui  emperrir,  according  to  S 


.  aimilar  iniiance  oocun  in  Ihc  life  oT  the  t-encr>- 
atrelateil  by  J,  Capiialiniw.  Poaleoquoni 

iniinliii  anlilieua  cir- 


-Him.Ave-'.M. 

'  iDiid  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  ihat.  when  he 

ignincenl  palace  on  IhenlaoflheotdCiinily 


il  geiieially  Ihe  dla^ 


i,"  «aya  John,  Duke  of  Buckingham 
I  will  KiftKB  my  weakneta :  1  am  oflenet  minng 
B  pretiy  gallery  in  Ihe  old  houae  1  pulled  down,  ihaii 
pleased  wiih  a  nioon  wliich  1  biiill  in  iu  iinid, 
Iliaugh  a  thounnd  lima  better  in  all  mpecu." — See 
hi»  Lcllrr  (o  (Ar  D.  o/  Sh. 

Thia  il  the  language  of  the  been;  and  will  n- 

of  Pope'i  leUen 


id  the  Poei  feci  the  chono  more  G>rcihty  Lhm 
If.  See  Huhd'b  life  of  Warburion.  51.  99, 
\uihur  of  Telenisrhiia  hai  illuatmled  ih^ 
with  equal  Joncyaiii)  feeling,  in  tbe  iloiyar 


Nole  1 6,  pugu  4 
Whi»r 


1.1. 


That  amijiblo  and  accimijJiihod  monarch,  Bean 

iho  Fourth  of  FnuiCB,  iniidc  an  eicumon  fioid  hia 

camp,  during  ihe  lung  liege  of  Loon,  to  dine  al  a 

houae  in  the  foreal  of  J'ulomliroy ;  nhere  he  hud 

oflcii  been  regaled,  whcii  a  Iwy.  widi  fruil,  milh,  lid 

w  cheeiB ;  and  in  reviiiling  wliicli  he  pnjiniied 

inaelf  great  pleeiuni. — Wm.  dt  Stdtg. 

Note  17,  page  4,  «d.  1. 

Whea  Diooletiu'i  leir-rorrened  intDil. 

Diocletian  retired  jnio  iut  nalive  province,  and 

there  amuied  binxeir  wilh  buiUling,  Fdanling,  and 

gardening.     Ha  anawer  to  Maiimian  il  deaervedU 

'  ibnied.  He  wai  aolieiied  by  ihat  rcalleii  old  mail 

eoMiime  Ihe  reini  of  gui  eminent,  and  ihc  Imp*. 

rial  purple.  He  rejcrled  Ihc  Icmpialion  ivilh  a  iradi 

"serving,  "  ihat  if  he  could  ihtm 

ihegd  which  he  had  planled  nilh 

Solunn,  he  ihould  rw  longer  be 

urged  Iu  reUnquish  the  enjoyment  of  happinea  G>i 

.u :.  ..<■  p™.er,"_GlBBOM. 

Nole  la  page  i.  col.  1. 


lie  human  bean. 

When  the  emperor  Charlei  V.  had  e.ccuted  hit 

""^'* 

aiteiy  of  Si.  JuatuB.  lie  Hopped  a  few  dnyi  al  Gheal. 

aiidplaai 


It  Dulancboly,  which  Bruca  in  the  mind  of  every 
m  in  lbs  decline  of  Ufc,  on  liailing  Ihe  place  o! 
I  nniiviiy,  and  vjetving  Ihe  iceni^  and  objecu  & 
ilinr  la  him  in  hi*  early  youlli. — RoBMTtON. 
Nole  19,  page  4.  col.  1. 


Them 


inry  of  Ihi 


Inrmi  Ihe  gntundvrark 
romanro  of  Iho  twolflh  renlucy 
Palefniy  vair."-.-See  FaWma  i'l 
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Note  30,  pi«e  4,  ooL  1. 
BiPMC  biid!  tliy  tnitfa  ihaO  HuilMB*a  wilb  attart. 

Dufing  the  nege  of  Haarlem,  when  that  ci^  was 
radooed  to  the  last  extremiiy,  and  on  the  point  of 
opening  its  gates  to  a  base  and  barbarous  eneroy,  a 
design  was  fi>mied  to  relieve  it ;  and  the  intelligence 
was  conveyed  to  the  ciiixens  by  a  letter  which  woa 
tied  under  the  wing  of  a  pigeon^ — ^Thuanus,  lib.  Iv. 
e.5. 

The  same  nesMnger  was  emplc^ed  at  the  siege 
of  Mntina,  as  we  are  infunned  by  the  older  Pliny^— 

Note  31,  page  4,  col.  3. 

Hwk !  Um  bee.  etc. 

This  little  animnl,  from  the  extreme  oonveiity  of 
kar  eye,  cannot  see  many  inches  befiire  her. 

Note  ^.  page  5,  col.  1. 
Tbew  itill  aadsl.  see. 

There  is  a  future  Existence  even  in  this  world,  an 
Existence  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  those  who  shall 
live  after  us.  It  is  in  reserve  fur  every  man,  how- 
aver  ofaaoure ;  and  his  portion,  if  he  be  diligent,  must 
be  equal  M  his  desires  For  in  whose  remembrance 
can  we  wish  to  hold  a  place,  but  such  as  know,  and 
are  known  by  os  ?  These  are  within  the  sphere  of 
our  iniliienoe,  and  among  these  and  their  descend- 
ants we  may  live  evermore. 
t  It  ia  a  state  of  rewards  and  punishments ;  and,  like 
that  revealed  to  us  in  the  Gospel,  has  the  happiest 
influence  on  our  lives.  The  latter  excitea  us  to  gain 
the  iavor  of  Goi>*  the  Ibrmer  to  gain  the  love  and 
estaeia  of  wiae  and  good  men ;  and  buch  lead  to  the 
same  end ;  for,  in  framing  our  conceptions  of  the 
Daily,  we  only  ascribe  to  Him  exalted  degreea  of 
Wisdom  and  Goodness 

Note  S3,  page  5.  col.  3. 
Yat  still  how  sweet  the  toodrinitt  of  Ui  art! 

Tlie  astrunomer  chalking  his  figures  on  the  wall, 
in  Hogarth's  view  of  Bedlam,  is  an  admirable  ex- 
empli£«lion  of  this  klca. — See  the  Rake's  Prcgre$$, 
plated. 

Note  34,  page  6,  ooL  1. 

Tmva  bet  to  atari,  and  gasea  bet  to  aig h ! 

Tie  following  stanns  are  said  to  have  been  writ- 
ten on  a  blank  leaf  of  this  Poem.  They  preeent  so 
aflhctipg  a  reverse  of  the  picture,  that  I  cannot  reaist 
the  opportunity  of  introducing  them  here. 


Aadjeatlf  proud  berond  a  Puet's  praiie : 
If  Ika  para  eonllnea  of  Uiy  tranqail  braaat 
UoBlaln.  Weed,  the  aoUiaet  ofthr  laya! 
0r  OM  how  eovied ! — for  to  me. 
TIn  herald  atiU  of  miaory. 
MesMwy  makea  her  infliimce  keown 
Bf  aigha,  and  taara.  and  grief  alooe ; 
I  feet  her  aa  the  Send,  to  whom  belong 
The  nriavs^  ravaaisf  beak,  the  raven'a  Amoral  aoog. 


She  telli  of  tioie  miament,  of  oosufbit  lost. 
Of  fair  occaaiona  gone  for  eirer  bj ; 

Of  hofiae  too  fondly  nwaed,  too  rodely  eroas*^ 
Of  maor  a  cause  to  wiab,  yet  fear  to  die; 
For  wliat.  except  tb*  inatioetive  fear 
Lett  she  sorriTe,  detains  me  here. 
Whan  **  aN  the  Kfe  of  Nfe"  ia  fled  1— 
What,  but  the  deep  inherent  dread, 

Laat  aha  beyond  the  grave  resume  lier  reign. 

And  leafiae  the  hell  that  prieeis  and  bektama  feign  T 

Note  35.  pege  6,  cot  1. 
Uaat  thou  dnoogh  Eden's  wild-wood  valee  ponoed. 

On  the  road-side.  between  Penrith  and  Appleby, 
there  stands  a  small  pillar  with  this  mscriplion : 

"  This  pilkr  was  erected  in  tho  year  1656,  by  Aim 
Coimtess-Dowager  of  Pembroke,  etc.  ibr  a  memorial 
of  her  last  parting,  in  this  place,  uith  her  good  and 
pious  mother,  Margaret,  Countess-Dowager  of  Cimi- 
berland,  on  the  3d  ^  April,  1616 ;  in  memory  where- 
of she  haih  left  an  aimuity  of  4L  to  be  distributed  to 
the  poor  of  the  parish  of  Brougham,  every  3d  day 
of  April  Ibr  ever,  upon  the  stone-table  placed  hard 
by.    Laos  Deo!" 

The  Eden  is  the  principal  river  of  Cumberland, 
and  rises  in  the  wildest  part  of  Westmoreland. 


Note  36,  page  6.  cut.  1. 
0*er  his  dead  aon  the  gallant  Ormond  sigb*d. 

Ormond  bore  the  loss  with  patience  and  dignity . 
though  he  ever  retained  a  pleasing,  however  melan- 
choly, sense  of  the  signal  merit  of  Omory.  **  I  would 
not  exchange  my  dead  son,"  said  he.  **  (or  any  living 
son  in  Christendom." — Hume. 

The  same  sentiment  is  inscribed  on  Miss  Dolman*s 
um  at  the  Leosowes.  **  Heu,  quanto  minus  eat  cum 
reliqnis  versari,  quam  tui  meminisse  !** 

Note  37,  page  6.  col.  3. 
High  on  exulting  wing  the  heath-oock  roee. 
This  bird  is  remarkable  Ibr  his  exultation  during 
the  spring. 

Note  88,  page  6,  coL  3. 
Derw«nt*s  clear  mirror. 
Keewick-Lake  in  Cumberiand. 

Note  39,  pege  7,  col.  3. 
Down  by  8t.  Herbert's  consecrated  groro. 
A  small  islond  covered  uith  trees,  among  which 
were  ibrmerly  the  ruins  of  a  religious  house. 

Note  30,  page  7,  col  3. 
When  lo !  a  sudden  blast  the  veesd  blew. 
In  a  lake  surroiuided  with  mountains,  the  agita- 
tions are  often  violent  and  momentaiy.  The  winds 
blow  in  gnsts  and  eddies ;  and  the  vrater  no  sooner 
svi'ells,  than  it  subskles.^See  Bourn*B  Hist,  of  Ifest- 
mordand. 

Note  31,  page  7,  col  3. 
To  what  pure  beiaga,  in  a  nobler  spbeis. 

The  aeveial  degrees  of  angeb  may  probably  hava 
larger  views,  and  some  of  them  be  endowed  with 
capacities  able  to  retain  together,  and  constantly  act 
before  them,  aa  in  one  picture,  all  their  past  know- 
ledge at 
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Annum  Eift. 


ARGUMENT. 

_  «  oT  IkIIi  id  «  ntighboring  Vil- 
mfv  on  me  binli  of  an  beir — Cencnl  Rcfleciioiu 
OD  Humut  lile — The  Sub)«ci  prupoHul — Ctnlit- 
hoDd — YoQih — Munhuwl — love — M  uriage — Du- 
a— lie  llappuuin  and  Affliclion — Wu — Vatas — 
QtU  DwenBOD — Reuieiacnl  (hm  aciivg  lib- 
Old  A(*  and  iw  Enjornieiiii— CoocIudol 

Tbi  larit  ha>  tang  hi*  cant  in  Ihe  iky  t 
Ibc  beta  have  humra'd  iheir  noon-iide  lallaby. 
Sbll  Ld  (be  nlf  tlu  villa|[<>-hetli  ring  nuod, 
Bfill  in  LlewfJt)^i-hidl  Itw  jpni*  re»uiul: 
fW  now  the  caudla^ciip  »  c:ire)iiig  ihen, 
Now.  glad  HI  heart,  the  goasips  bronibc  Iheir  pmyer. 
And.  crowding,  atap  the  cradle  to  admire 
Thf  babe,  Ibe  alKping  inuge  of  hii  aire. 

A  lew  *hon  yean — and  dien  llinir  wiiiidi  shall  hail 
Hie  iAy  again,  and  gladneo  /ill  ihe  valr; 
S»  Boon  the  child  a  youth,  Ihe  youih  a  man, 
tMfet  la  run  the  race  hii  &[hen  ran. 
Itwn  the  huge  oi  thall  yield  die  broad  lirlnin ; 
Hie  ale,  now  brew'J.  in  Swdi  of  amber  (hina : 
And.  baokiag  in  the  ohlmney'i  ample  hlaic, 
'Mid  many  a  lale  Uld  of  hu  boyiih  diyi, 
""  B  ihiU  cry,  of  all  her  iUi  bpgijil«!. 


Vet.  all  fcrgol,  how  oft  the  ey»Iida  dcM^ 
And  iFom  dia  ilack  hand  diDfa  the  guher'd  urn'. 
How  oli,  U  de*d,  on  Ihe  wann  Uif  wa  lis, 

And  un  hvr  naat  the  wtldiful  wran  rila  bf! 
IVur  du  WD  ipoak  or  mm,  or  hiar  or  asa ; 
So  hlu:  whU  once  we  were,  and  once  again  •hall  be' 

ay,  bow  Hnri,  whmv,  blithe  ao  innocest. 
The  boy  ai  lon-iiae  whinled  oi  he  wen^ 
■gcd  pilgrim  on  hia  ttaff  diall  lean. 
Treeing  in  void  the  fbutBtepa  o'er  die  gnen  ; 
The  nun  bimaelf  how  aliei'd,  not  ifag  kmh! 
Nun  JDumaying  bome  with  nothing  bul  the  nun* 
Waywui^  and  apenl.  another  and  the  aame ! 
No  ry  ahaetvea  Ihe  growth  or  Uw  decay  i 
To-dny  we  look  oa  we  did  yeaterday ; 

loll  look  u-momiw  na  itMlay  i 

iba  hnelicM  miika,  her  locki  gnw  gnj'. 

r  glaM  cdulil  iba  tnt  ne  the  fice 


!ihau 


wonui 


■inilod." 


And  aeon  ogrin  ahall  n; 
Soon,  iuidng  Ibnh.  ihul!  gUner  thrutigh  the  Ireea 
VaaiiuM  of  noplial  while ;  and  hymru  be  inng. 
And  viotela  acaUer'd  round ;  and  uld  and  young. 
In  eieiy  Donage-porch  with  garlandi  green, 
fhand  (till  la  gaie.  and.  gazing,  U«g  ilic  aeene ; 
Wh;le.  her  dark  eyea  decUning,  by  hia  aide 
UovM  in  her  riigin-reil  ihe  geniln  bride. 

Atid  once.  aUi.  nor  in  n  diiunt  hour. 
bMtiei  (Dice  ihall  come  fmn  yonder  lower  j 
When  iQ  dtm  rhamben  long  black  weeda  ara  aee 
And  weeping!  heard  where  only  joy  boi  been  j 
When  by  bii  children  home,  niu!  from  hii  door 
Sbmly  dgparuTi^  to  tvtum  no  mor<-. 
Be  nsu  in  holy  sanh  with  ihem  that  went  bolbrc 

And  luch  is  Human  life ;  oo  gliding  on, 
It  ^mnen  like  a  meteor,  and  ii  gone  I 
Tat  m  the  tale,  brief  though  it  be.  oi  nrange, 
Aa  full,  melhinki.  of  wild  and  wondniui  change, 
A*  any  ihni  the  wandermg  Iribo  require. 
Sireicb'i]  in  the  dea;ri  round  their  evening-lm! ; 
Aa  any  lung  of  old  in  hull  or  bower 
IV  minnrel.liarfs  al  midnighl'i  witrhing  hour! 

And  the  green  earth,  the  aiimj  iky  adnuro. 

or  Elfin-«iM — for  ever  «*  we  run. 

We  c«ii  a  longef  ahadow  in  Ihe  lun ', 

And  nnw  a  dano.  and  now  a  gmre  is  won '. 

Ve  grow  in  wiadora,  and  in  alalure  loo ! 

And,  ai  new  acew^  new  i>l;i)ecta  riie  lo  view, 

Tkiuk  imbing  done  while  aught  renuiini  lo  do. 


Shc'l 

How  nunld  Ae  ihrink !— Rei 

of  triTol,  lonie  of  war, 
Within  hu  gale  Ulyaaei  atood  unknown 
Brliirfl  >  HiA.  a  biher,  and  a  sen ! 

.\h.  whnt  nt  ben.  wtial  bul  a  ka^er  dreamf 
Though  wiih  auch  wild  romantk  wandensga  ftaiql 
jch  forms  in  Kaney'a  lichaal  eohjcing  wrougb^ 
but,  liKr  die  vjaiooa  of  a  lovesick  brain, 
'bn  woiitil  not  aleep  and  dream  iham  o'er  again) 
Our  podiway  leadi  but  to  a  pnd[Ms;(l) 
And  all  muM  fiiUow,  fearful  as  il  ii ! 

the  Giai  itep  'tie  known;  bni — No  deUj! 
On,  'lii  d™reed     We  tremble  and  obey. 

J  ilb  b«et  ui  aa  we  go. 
-_■•  Siill,  [fluid  I  shun  the  fiuol  gulT'— .\li,  no. 
all  in  lain — the  infiorable  lawl 
vr  and  nearer  10  ihe  brink  we  draw. 
uTV  i^ringi  up;  and  fruiti  and  floApn  tnvjre. 
grrjvra  and  founlainfr — all  Ihicga  that  delight 
I  would  stop,  and  linger  if  1  might!" — 
We  lly :  a»  reiting  for  the  foot  we  fiuj ;  (9) 
And  ilntk  Uelorc.  all  deaolala  behind! 

^ngUi  dK  brink  appears — but  one  step  man '. 

unfold. 

Prom|iiing  to  naUnt  derdi;  here  link*  of  gold 
"  tk]  hiiiI  la  BUl ;  and  ihoughn  divine  itupire 

Ihirai  luiquenchable,  a  holy  fire 
That  will  not,  cannot  bul  with  life  eipirc! 


We  foini— On,  o 


Now. 

Xoiv  Jit 


fing-d,  a 
■.  like  a 


ig  theiti 
lay,  explore 


•m  oiheis  claim  whot  these  refiae  lo  give, 
i  dai^.  like  IWIton,  an  unerring  eye 
Thmiigh  ilie  dim  eurtaina  of  Fut:irity.(3) 
Wr«llh.  PleoniM,  Eaae.  >n  dwighl  of  aelf  rtl 
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Behold  him  now  unbar  the  priaon-door. 

And,  Ufbng  Guilt,  Contagion  from  the  floor, 

To  Peace  and  Health,  and  Light  and  Life  reilore  f 

Now  in  Thermopylae  remain  to  share 

Death — nor  look  back,  nor  turn  a  footstep  there, 

Leaving  his  story  to  the  birds  of  air ; 

And  now  like  Fyiades  (in  Heaven  they  write 

Names  such  as  his  in  characters  of  light) 

Lmg  with  his  friend  in  generous  enmity, 

Pleading,  insisting  in  his  place  to  die ! 

Do  what  he  will,  he  cannot  realize 
Half  he  conceives — the  glorious  vision  flies. 
Go  where  he  may,  he  cannot  hope  to  find 
The  truth,  the  b^uty  pictured  in  his  mind 
But  if  by  chance  an  object  strike  the  sense, 
The  faintest  shadow  of  that  Excellence, 
Passions,  that  slept,  are  stirring  in  his  frame ; 
Thoughts  undefined,  feelings  without  a  name ! 
And  some,  not  here.call'd  forth,  may  slumber  on 
Till  this  vain  pageant  of  a  world  is  gone ; 
Lying  too  deep  for  things  that  perish  here. 
Waiting  for  life— but  in  a  nobler  sphere ! 

Look  where  be  comes !  Rejoicing  in  his  birth, 
Awhile  he  moves  as  in  a  heaven  on  earth ! 
Son,  moon,  and  stan — the  land,  the  sea,  the  dcy 
To  him  shine  out  as  'twere  a  galaxy ! 
But  soon  'tis  past — the  light  has  died  away! 
With  him  it  came  (it  was  not  of  the  day) 
And  he  himself  diffused  it,  like  the  stone 
That  sheds  awhile  a  lustre  all  its  own,  (4) 
Making  night  beautiful.    Tis  past,  'tis  gone, 
And  in  his  darkness  as  be  journeys  on. 
Nothing  revives  him  but  the  blessed  ray 
That  now  breaks  in,  nor  ever  knows  decay. 
Sent  from  a  better  world  to  light  him  on  his  way. 

How  great  the  Mystery !  Let  others  sing 
Hie  circling  Year,  the  promise  of  the  Spring, 
The  Summer's  glory,  and  the  rich  repose 
Of  Autumn,  and  the  Winter's  silvery  snows. 
Man  through  the  changing  scene  let  me  punue. 
Himself  how  wondrous  in  his  changes  too ! 
Not  Man  the  sullen  savage  in  his  don ; 
But  Man  call'd  forth  in  felloiK-Bhip  with  men ; 
School'd  and  train'd  up  to  Wisdom  from  his  birth; (5) 
God's  noblest  work — ^His  image  upon  earth ! 

The  hour  arrives,  the  moment  wish'd  and  fear'd ;  (6) 
The  child  is  bom,  by  many  a  pang  endear'd. 
And  now  the  motlier's  ear  has  caught  his  cry ; 
Oh  grant  the  cherub  to  her  asking  eye ! 
He  comes — she  clasps  him.    To  her  bosom  press'd, 
He  drinks  the  balm  of  life,  and  drops  to  rest 

Her  by  her  smile  how  soon  the  Stranger  knows ; 
How  soon  by  his  the  glad  discovery  shows ! 
As  to  her  lips  she  lif\s  the  tovely  boy, 
What  answering  looks  of  sympathy  and  joy ! 
He  walks,  he  s})eaks.    In  many  a  broken  word 
His  wants,  his  wishes,  and  his  grieft  are  heard. 
And  ever,  ever  to  her  lap  he  flies. 
When  rosy  Sleep  comes  on  with  sweet  surprise. 
Lock'd  in  her  arms,  his  arms  across  her  flung, 
(Thxa  name  most  dear  for  ever  on  his  tongue) 
As  with  soft  accents  round  her  neck  he  clings, 
And  cheek  to  cheek,  her  lulling  song  she  sings, 
How  blest  to  feel  the  beatings  of  hk  heart, 
Braathe  his  tweet  breath,  aikl  Usi  for  kiss  impart  i 


Watch  o'er  his  slumbers  like  the  brooding  dove. 
And,  if  she  can,  exhaust  a  mother's  love ! 

But  soon  a  nobler  task  demands  her  care. 
Apart  she  joins  his  little  hands  in  prayer. 
Telling  of  Him  who  sees  in  secret  there  !— 
And  now  the  volume  on  her  knee  has  caught 
His  wandering  eye— now  many  a  written  thought 
Never  to  die,  with  many  a  lisping  sweet 
His  moving,  murmuring  lips  endeavor  to  repeat 

Released,  he  chases  the  bright  butterfly ; 
Oh  he  would  follow — ^follow  through  the  sky ! 
Climbs  the  gaunt  mastiff  slumbering  in  his  chain. 
And  chides  and  buffets,  clinging  by  the  mane ; 
Then  runs,  and,  kneeling  by  the  fountain-side. 
Sends  his  brave  ship  in  triumph  down  the  tide, 
A  dangerous  voyage ;  or,  if  now  he  can, 
If  now  he  wears  the  halut  of  a  man. 
Flings  off  the  coat  so  long  his  pride  and  pleasme. 
And,  like  a  miser  digging  for  his  treasure. 
His  tiny  spade  in  his  own  garden  plies. 
And  in  green  letters  sees  his  name  arise ! 
Where'er  he  goes,  for  ever  in  her  sight. 
She  looks,  and  looks,  and  still  with  new  delight! 

Ah  who,  when  fading  of  itself  away. 
Would  cloud  the  sunshine  of  his  little  day ! 
Now  is  the  May  of  life.    Careering  round, 
Joy  wings  his  feet,  Joy  lifls  him  from  the  ground ! 
Pointing  to  such,  well  might  Cornelia  say. 
When  the  rich  casket  shone  in  bright  array, 
**  These  are  my  Jewels !"  (7)  Well  of  such  as  he. 
When  Jesus  spake,  well  might  his  language  be, 
**  Sufiler  these  little  ones  to  come  to  me !"  (8) 

Thoughtful  by  fits,  he  scans  and  he  reveres 
The  brow  engraven  \>iih  ihe  Thoughts  of  Yeara ;  (9) 
Close  by  her  side  his  silent  lioraage  given 
As  to  some  pure  Intelligence  from  Heaven ; 
His  eyes  cast  downward  with  ingenuous  shame. 
His  conscious  cheeks,  conscious  of  praise  or  blame. 
At  once  lit  up  as  with  a  holy  flame ! 
He  thirats  for  knowledge,  speaks  but  tu  inquire ; 
And  soon  with  tears  rclinquish'd  to  the  Sire, 
Soon  in  his  hand  to  Wisdom's  temple  led. 
Holds  secret  convorse  with  the  M^hty  Dead ; 
Trembles  and  thrills  and  wce^M  as  they  inspire. 
Bums  as  they  bum,  and  with  congenial  fire ! 
Like  Her  most  gentle,  most  unfortunate,  (10) 
Crown'd  but  to  die — who  in  her  chamber  sate 
Musing  with  Plato,  though  the  liom  was  hlovin. 
And  every  ear  and  every  heart  was  won. 
And  all  in  green  array  were  chasing  down  the  ton ' 

Then  is  the  Age  of  Admiration  (11)— Then 
Gods  walk  the  earth,  or  beings  more  than  men. 
Who  breathe  the  sotil  of  Inspiration  round. 
Whose  very  shadows  consecrate  the  ground ! 
Ah,  then  comes  thronging  many  a  wild  desire. 
And  high  imagining  and  thought  of  frre ! 
Then  from  within  a  voice  exclaims  '« Aspire  !** 
Phantoms,  that  upward  point,  before  him  pass, 
As  in  the  Cave  athwart  the  Wizard's  glass ; 
They,  that  on  Youth  a  grace,  a  lustre  shed. 
Of  every  age — the  living  and  the  dead ! 
Thou,  ail-accomplish'd  Surrey,  thou  art  knoiim ; 
The  flower  of  Knighthood,  nipt  as  soon  as  blown! 
Melting  all  hearts  but  Geraldine's  alone ! 
AtmI,  witii  Ills  beaver  up,  discovering  tliere 
One  who  lov'd  less  to  conquer  than  to  spare. 
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L»  dM  Blaok  Wsirior,  he,  who,  battle-tpanc, 
Bue-lMMUd  tenrwl  the  Captive  in  hie  tent ! 
Tomv  B—  in  the  grovet  of  Acedeme, 
Or  where  nyHoe  wiode  hie  whiipering  itream ; 
Or  where  the  wild  bees  iwarm  with  ceeaeleM  hum, 
Dreaming  old  dreamt— a  joy  for  yean  to  come ; 
Or  on  the  Rock  within  the  Mcred  Fane ; — 
Scenes  eoch  as  Milton  sought,  butiought  in  vain :  (12) 
And  MUton*s  self  (13)  (at  that  thrice-honored  name 
Weil  may  we  glow— as  men,  we  ihare  his  fiune)— 
And  Biilton's  self,  apart  with  beaming  eye, 
Flanning  he  knows  not  what — that  shall  not  die ! 

Oh  in  thy  tmth  secure,  thy  virtue  bold, 
Beware  the  poison  in  the  cop  of  gold, 
Hm  asp  among  the  flowenk    Thy  heart  beats  high, 
Ai  bri^  and  brighter  breaki  the  diitant  sky ! 
Bat  every  step  is  on  enchanted  ground ; 
Dinger  thou  lovest,  and  Danger  haunts  thee  round. 

Who  span  his  horse  sgainst  the  mountain-side ; 
Then,  plunging,  ilakes  his  fury  in  the  tide  7 
Draws,  and  cries  ho;  and,  where  the  sun«beams  fidl. 
At  his  own  shadow  thrusts  along  the  wall  7 
Who  dances  without  music ;  and  anon 
Si^  like  the  lark — then  sighs  as  woe-begone. 
And  folds  his  arms,  and,  where  the  willows  wave, 
Glides  in  the  moon-shine  by  a  maiden'n  grave  7 
Come  hither,  boy,  and  clear  thy  open  brow  : 
Ton  nunmer-clouds,  now  like  the  Alps,  and  now 
A  ihip,  a  whale,  change  not  to  fast  as  thou. 

Hehean  menot — ^Those  lighs  were  from  the  heart; 
ToQ^  too  wall  taught,  he  plays  the  lover's  part. 
Ho  who^t  masques,  nor  feigning  nor  sincere. 
With  sweet  discowse  would  win  a  lady'i  ear, 
Lie  at  her  feet,  and  on  her  slipper  swear 
That  none  were  half  so  faultiea,  half  to  fair, 
Now  through  the  forest  hies,  a  stricken  deer, 
A  btmsh*d  man,  flying  when  none  are  near ; 
And  writes  on  every  tree,  and  lingen  long 
Wksrs  most  the  nightingale  repeats  her  song ; 
Wbevs  most  the  njnnph,  that  haunts  the  silent  grove, 
Dalighis  fo  syllable  the  names  we  love. 

Two  oo  his  steps  attend,  in  motley  clad ; 
One  woefnl'Wan,  one  merrier  yet  as  mad  ( 
(^l«d  Hope  and  Fear.  Hope  shakes  his  cap  and  bells. 
And  flowen  spring  up  among  the  woodland  dells, 
lb  Hope  be  listens,  wandering  without  measure 
Through  son  and  shade,  lost  in  a  trance  of  pleasure ; 
And,  if  to  Fear  but  for  a  weary  mile, 
Hope  follows  fast  and  wins  him  with  a  smile. 

At  length  he  goes— a  Pilgrim  to  the  Shrine, 
Aad  fcr  a  relic  would  a  world  resign ! 
A  glove,  a  shoe-tie,  or  a  flower  let  fall- 
Whet  though  the  least.  Love  consecrates  them  all ! 
And  DOW  be  breathes  in  many  a  plaintive  verse ; 
Now  wins  the  dull  ear  of  the  wily  nurse 
At  early  matins  Ct  was  at  matin-time  (14) 
That  first  he  saw  and  sicken'd  in  hie  prime). 
And  eoon  the  Sibyl,  in  her  thirat  for  gold, 
PisTe  with  young  hearts  that  will  not  be  oontroU'd. 

"Absenee  ihxn  Thoe— as  eelf  from  eelf  it  eeems!" 
Sctled  is  the  garden-wall !  and  lo,  her  beams 
Slvering  the  east,  the  moon  comes  up,  revealing 
Ha  well-known  form  along  the  terrace  etealing. 
"^  ere  in  sight  he  came,  *t  was  bis  to  thrill 
A  keart  th«t  lorcd  him  though  in  secret  still. 


**  Am  I  awake  7  or  is  it— can  it  be 
An  idle  dream  7  Nightly  it  visits  me ! 
— ^That  strain,"  she  cries,  **  ss  from  the  water  roee 
Now  near  and  nearer  through  the  shade  it  flows! — 
Now  sinks  departing^— sweetest  in  its  close  !** 
No  casement  gleams ;  no  Juliet,  like  the  day. 
Comes  forth  and  speaks  and  bids  her  lover  stay. 
Still,  like  atrial  music  heard  from  far. 
Nightly  it  rises  with  the  evening-star. 

— ^  She  loves  another !  Love  was  in  that  sigh  V 
On  the  cold  ground  he  throws  himself  to  die. 
Fond  Youth,  beware.  Thy  heart  is  moot  decerving. 
Who  wish  are  fearful;  who  suspect,  believing. 
— ^And  soon  her  looks  the  rapturous  truth  avow 
Lovely  before,  oh.  eay  how  lovely  now !  (15) 
She  flies  not,  frowne  not,  though  he  pleads  bis  cause; 
Nor  yet — nor  yet  her  hand  from  hie  withdraws , 
But  by  eoroe  secret  Power  surprised,  subdued 
(Ah  how  resist  7  Nor  would  she  if  she  could). 
Falls  on  his  neck  ss  half  unconsrioue  where, 
Glad  to  conceal  her  teare,  her  bluehes  there. 

Then  come  those  full  oonfklingB  of  the  past; 
All  sunshine  now  where  sll  wss  overcast. 
Then  do  they  wander  till  the  day  ie  gone.' 
Lost  in  each  other;  and  when  Night  eteals  on, 
(Covering  them  round,  how  eweet  her  accents  are! 
Oh  when  ehe  turns  and  epeaks,  her  voice  is  for» 
Fsr  above  einging ! — But  eoon  nothing  etin 
To  break  the  silence — Joy  like  hie,  like  hers, 
Deale  not  in  worde :  and  now  the  ehadows  close. 
Now  in  the  glimmering,  dying  light  ehe  grows 
Leee  and  lees  earthly !   Ae  deparUi  the  day 
All  that  was  mortal  eeeme  fo  melt  away. 
Till,  like  a  giA  resumed  as  eoon  as  given. 
She  fsdes  at  laft  into  a  Spirit  from  Heaven! 

Then  are  they  blest  indeed ;  and  swif^  the  boon 
Till  her  young  Sistera  wreathe  her  hair  in  flowen 
Kindling  her  beauty — while,  unseen,  the  least 
Twitches  her  robe,  then  rune  behind  the  rest. 
Known  by  her  laugh  that  will  not  be  euppre«*4 
Then  before  All  they  stand — the  holy  vow 
And  ring  of  gold,  no  fond  illusione  now. 
Bind  her  ae  hie.    Acroee  the  threshold  led. 
And  every  tear  kiee'd  ofl^  as  soon  as  ehed, 
His  house  ehe  enters->there  to  be  a  light. 
Shining  within,  when  all  without  ie  night ; 
A  guardian-angel  o'er  hie  life  preeiding, 
Doubling  hie  pleaeuree,  and  hie  oaree  dividing , 
Winning  him  back,  when  mingling  in  the  throng. 
Back  from  a  world  we  love,  alas,  too  long, 
To  fire-side  happiness,  to  hours  of  eaee, 
Blest  with  that  charm,  the  certainty  to  pleaae. 
How  oft  her  eyes  read  his ;  her  gentle  mind 
To  all  his  wishee,  all  hie  thoughte  inclined  ; 
Still  eubjecL^ — ever  on  the  watch  to  borrow 
Mirth  of  his  mirth,  and  eorrow  of  his  eorrow. 
The  eoul  of  music  elumben  in  the  ehell. 
Till  waked  and  kindled  by  the  maater'e  epell ; 
And  feeling  hearte-«r4ouch  them  but  rightly— ^xmr 
A  thoueand  melodiee  unheard  before!  {16) 

Nor  many  moone  o'nr  hill  and  valley  riee 
Ere  to  the  gate  with  nymph-like  etep  ehe  flies. 
And  their  firaubom  holds  forth,  their  darling  boy. 
With  smiles  how  eweet.  how  full  of  love  aiid  j<^, 
To  meet  him  coming ;  theirs  through  every  ]rear 
Pure  transports,  such  u  each  to  each  endear! 
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And  laughing  eyes  and  laughing  voices  fill 

Their  halls  with  gladness^    She,  when  all  are  still, 

Comes  and  undraws  the  curtain  as  they  lie, 

In  sleep  how  beautiful !    He,  when  the  sky 

Gleams,  and  the  wood  sends  up  its  harmony. 

When,  gathering  round  his  bed,  they  climb  to  share 

His  kisses,  and  with  gentle  violence  there 

Break  in  upon  a  dream  not  half  so  fair. 

Up  to  the  hill'top  leads  their  little  feet ; 

Or  by  the  forest-lodge,  perchance  to  meet 

The  stag-herd  on  its  march,  perchance  to  hear 

The  otter  rustling  in  the  sedgy  mere ; 

Orlo  the  echo  near  the  Abbot's  tree. 

That  gave  him  back  his  words  of  pleasantry — 

When  the  House  stood,  no  merrier  man  than  he! 

And,  as  they  wander  with  a  keen  delight, 

If  but  a  leve  •  t  catch  their  quicker  sight 

Down  a  green  alley,  or  a  squirrel  then 

Climb  the  gnarl'd  oak,  and  look  and  climb  again, 

If  but  a  moth  flit  by,  an  acorn  fiill. 

He  turns  their  thoughts  to  Him  who  made  them  all; 

These  with  unequal  footsteps  following  fast. 

These  clinging  by  his  cloak,  unwilling  to  be  last 

The  shepherd  on  Tomaro*s  misty  brow. 
And  the  swart  sea-man,  sailing  far  below, 
Not  undelighted  watch  the  morning  ray 
Purpling  the  orient — till  it  breaks  away, 
And  bums  and  blazes  into  glorious  day ! 
But  happier  still  is  he  who  bends  to  trace 
That  sun,  the  soul,  just  dawning  in  the  face ; 
The  burst,  the  glow,  the  animating  strife. 
The  thoughts  and  passions  stirring  into  life ; 
The  forming  utterance,  the  inquiring  glance, 
The  giant  waking  from  his  ten-fold  trance. 
Till  up  he  starts  as  conscious  whence  he  came. 
And  all  is  light  within  the  trembling  frame ! 

What  dien  a  Father's  feelings  7  Joy  and  Fear 
Prevail  in  turn,  Joy  most ;  and  through  the  year 
Tempering  the  ardent,  urging  night  and  day 
Him  who  shrinks  back  or  wanders  from  the  way. 
Praising  each  highly^-froro  a  wish  to  raise 
Their  merits  to  the  level  of  his  Praise. 
Onward  in  their  observing  sight  he  moves, 
Fearful  of  wrong,  in  awe  of  whom  he  loves ! 
Their  sacred  presence  who  shall  dare  profane  7 
Who,  when  He  slumbers,  hope  to  fix  a  stain  7 
He  lives  a  model  in  his  life  to  show. 
That,  when  he  dies  and  through  the  world  they  go. 
Some  men  may  pause  and  say,  when  some  admire, 
**  They  are  his  sons,  and  worthy  of  their  sire  !'* 

But  Man  is  bom  to  suffer.    On  the  door 
Sickness  has  set  her  mark ;  and  now  no  mora 
Laughter  within  we  hear,  or  wood-notes  wild 
As  of  a  mother  smging  to  her  child. 
All  now  in  anguish  from  that  room  reiira. 
Where  a  young  cheek  glows  with  consuming  fire. 
And  Innocence  breathes  contagion<i-.all  but  one. 
But  she  who  gave  it  birth — from  her  alone 
The  medicine-cup  is  taken.    Through  the  night, 
And  through  the  day,  that  with  its  dreary  light 
Comes  unregarded,  she  sits  silent  by. 
Watching  tlie  changes  with  her  snxious  eye : 
While  they  without,  listening  below,  above, 
(Who  but  in  sorrow  know  how  much  they  love  f) 
From  every  little  noise  catch  hope  and  fiE«r, 
Exchanging  /itill,  still  as  they  turn  to  hear, 


Whispers  and  sighs,  and  smiles  all  tendernesi 
That  would  in  vain  the  starting  tear  repress. 

Such  grief  was  ours — it  seems  but  yesteniay*^ 
When  in  thy  prime,  wishing  so  much  to  stay, 
T  was  thine,  Maria,  thine  without  a  sigh 
At  midnight  in  a  Sister's  arms  to  die ! 
Oh  thou  wcrt  lovely — lovely  was  thy  frame, 
And  pure  thy  spirit  as  from  Heaven  it  came  I 
And,  when  recall'd  to  join  the  blest  above, 
Thou  diedst  a  victim  to  exceeding  love. 
Nursing  the  young  to  health.    In  happier  houn. 
When  idle  Fancy  wove  luxuriant  flowers. 
Once  in  thy  mirth  thou  bad'st  me  write  on  thee; 
And  now  1  write — what  thou  shah  never  see ! 

At  length  the  Father,  vain  his  power  to  save* 
Follows  his  child  in  silence  to  the  grave, 
(That  child  how  cherish'd,  whom  he  would  notghrt. 
Sleeping  the  sleep  of  death,  for  all  that  live  0 
Takes  a  last  look,  when,  not  unheard,  the  spade 
Scatters  the  earth  as  '*dust  to  dust"  is  soid. 
Takes  a  last  look  and  goes ;  his  best  relief 
Consoling  others  in  that  hour  of  grief, 
And  with  sweet  tears  and  gentle  words  infoaiog 
The  holy  calm  that  leads  to  heavenly  musing. 

— But  hark,  the  din  of  arms !  no  time  for  khtow 
To  horse,  to  horse!  A  day  of  blood  to-morrow! 
One  parting  pang,  and  then — and  then  I  fly. 
Fly  to  the  field,  to  triumph—or  to  die ! — 
He  goes,  and  Night  comes  as  it  never  came !  (17) 
With  shrieks  of  horror ! — and  a  vault  of  flame ! 
And  lo !  when  morning  mocks  the  desolate, 
Red  runs  the  river  by ;  and  at  the  gate 
Breathless  a  horse  without  his  rider  stands ! 
But  hush ! — a  shout  from  the  victorious  bands! 
And  oh  the  smiles  and  tears,  a  sire  restored ! 
One  wean  his  helm,  one  buckles  on  his  sword ; 
One  hangs  the  wall  with  laurel-leaves,  and  all 
Spring  to  prepare  the  soldier's  festival ; 
While  She  best-loved,  till  then  forsaken  i«aTer, 
Clings  round  his  neck  as  she  would  cling  for  enr' 

Such  golden  deeds  lead  on  to  golden  days, 
Days  of  domestic  peace — by  him  who  plays 
On  the  great  stage  how  uneventful  thought; 
Yet  with  s  thouMind  busy  projects  flraugfat, 
A  thousand  incidents  that  stir  the  mind 
To  pleasure,  such  as  leaves  no  sting  behind ! 
Such  as  the  heart  delights  in — and  records 
Within  how  silently — in  more  than  words ! 
A  Holiday — the  fmgal  banquet  spread 
On  the  firesh  herbage  near  the  foimtain-head 
With  quips  and  cranks — what  time  the  wood-laik 

there 
Scatters  her  loose  notes  on  the  sultiy  air, 
What  time  the  king-fisher  sits  perch'd  below. 
Where,  silver-bright,  the  water-lilies  blow  :— 
A  Wake — ^the  booths  whitening  the  village-green* 
Where  Punch  and  Scaramouch  aloft  are  seen ; 
Sign  beyond  sign  in  close  array  unfuri'd, 
Picturing  at  large  the  wonders  of  the  world ; 
And  far  and  wide,  over  the  vicar's  pale. 
Black  hoods  and  scarlet  crmsing  hill  and  dale. 
All,  all  abroad,  and  music  in  the  gale.*-— 
A  Wedding-dance— -a  dance  into  the  night 
On  the  barn-floor,  when  maiden-feet  are  light ; 
When  the  young  bride  receives  the  promised  dowe^ 
And  flowers  ^re  flung,  herself  a  fiurcr  flower  .•<* 
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A  Boninf-vrnt  to  the  poor  man's  ihed, 

(WIm>  would  be  rich  while  One  was  wanting  bread  O 

When  all  are  emuloua  to  bring  relief, 

And  tears  are  fidling  fost — but  not  for  grief:— 

A  Walk  in  Spring^-Orattan,  like  those  with  thee, 

Bjr  the  heathnside  (who  had  not  envied  me  0 

When  the  sweet  limes,  so  full  of  bees  in  June, 

Ijed  OS  to  meet  beneath  their  boughs  at  noon ; 

And  thou  didst  say  which  of  the  Great  and  Vi^se, 

Goold  they  but  hear  and  at  thy  bidding  rise, 

Thfoa  wonldst  call  up  and  questicm. 

Graver  things 
Come  in  their  turn.  Morning,  and  Evening,  brings 
Its  Inly  office ;  and  the  sabbath-bell, 
lliat  over  wood  and  wild  and  mountain-dell 
Wanders  ao  ftr,  chasing  all  thoughts  unholy 
Widi  sounds  most  musical,  most  melancholy, 
Nbc  on  his  ear  is  lost    Then  he  pursues 
The  padiway  leading  through  the  aged  yews, 
Nor  unattended ;  and,  when  all  are  there, 
Voan  out  his  spirit  in  the  House  of  Prayer, 
"niat  House  with  many  a  funeral-garland  hung  (18) 
Of  virgin-white— memorials  of  the  young, 
IIm  hsit  yet  fresh  when  marriage-chimes  were  ringing, 
Aad  hope  and  joy  in  other  hearts  were  springing ; 
Tliat  House,  where  Age  led  in  by  Filial  Love, 
T^eir  looks  composed,  their  thou^ts  on  things  above, 
"Die  worid  forgot,  or  all  its  wrongs  forgiven 
Who  would  not  say  they  trod  the  path  to  Heaven  7 

Nor  at  the  fragrant  hour — at  early  dawn — 
Under  the  elm-tree  on  his  level  lawn. 
Or  in  his  porch  is  he  less  duly  found, 
MThen  they  that  cry  for  Justice  gather  round. 
And  in  that  cry  her  sacred  voice  is  drown'd  ; 
His  then  to  hear  and  weigh  and  arbitrate, 
Ijkvt  Alfred  judging  at  his  palace-gate. 
IfealM  at  his  touch,  the  wounds  of  discord  close ; 
And  they  return  as  friends,  that  came  as  foes. 

Thus,  while  the  world  but  claims  its  proper  part. 
Oil  in  the  head  but  never  in  the  heart. 
His  life  steels  on ;  within  his  quiet  dwelling 
That  home-felt  joy  all  other  joys  excelling. 
Sick  of  the  crowd,  when  enters  he — nor  then 
Forjr^  the  cold  indifference  of  men  ? 
— Soon  throu^  the  gadding  vine  (19)  the  sun  looks  in. 
And  gentle  hands  the  breaJdast-rite  begin. 
Then  the  bright  kettle  sings  its  matin-eong. 
Then  fragrant  clouds  of  Mocha  and  Souchong 
Blend  as  they  rise ;  and  (while  without  are  seen, 
Rare  of  their  meal,  the  small  birds  on  the  green ; 
And  m  from  for  a  school-boy's  letter  flies, 
Flushing  the  sister's  cheek  with  glad  surprise) 
Tlttt  sheet  unfolds  (who  reads,  that  reads  it  not?) 
Bom  with  the  day  and  with  the  day  foigot ; 
la  ample  page  various  as  human  life, 
The  pomp,  the  woe,  the  bustle  and  the  strife ! 
But  nothing  lasts.    In  Autumn  at  his  plow 
Met  and  solicited,  behold  him  now 
Leaving  diat  humbler  sphere  his  fathers  knew, 
llie  sphere  that  Wisdom  loves-— and  Virtue  too, 
^  who  subsists  not  on  the  vain  applause 
I^r»jndfing  man  now  gives  and  now  withdraws. 

T  was  mom — l!ie  i^y-Iaric  o'er  the  furrow  simg 
A«  from  his  I'pa  the  slow  consent  was  wrung; 
^1  finm  the  glebe  his  fothers  tilVd  of  old. 
The  plow  diey  guided  in  an  age  of  gold. 


Down  by  the  beech-wood  side  he  tum'd  away »-~ 

And  now  behold  him  in  an  evil  day 

Serving  the  State  again— not  as  before, 

Not  foot  to  foot,  the  war-whoop  at  his  door,— 

But  in  the  Senate :  and  (though  round  him  fly 

The  jest,  the  sneer,  the  subtle  sophistry, 

With  honest  dignity,  with  manly  sense. 

And  every  charm  of  natural  eloquence. 

Like  Hampden  struggling  in  his  Country's  cause,  (^ 

The  first,  the  foremost  to  obey  tl|^  laws. 

The  last  to  brook  oppression.    On  he  moves. 

Careless  of  blame  while  his  own  heart  approves, 

Careless  of  ruin— ("  For  the  general  gootl 

T  is  not  the  Rnt  time  I  shall  shed  my  blood.") 

On  through  that  gate  misnamed,  (21)  through  which 

before 
Went  Sidney,  Russel,  Raleigh,  Cranmer,  More, 
On  into  twilight  within  walls  of  stone. 
Then  to  the  place  of  trial ;  (22)  and  alone,  (23) 
Alone  before  his  judges  in  array 
Stands  for  his  life :  there,  on  that  awful  day. 
Counsel  of  friends — all  human  help  denied — 
All  but  from  her  who  sits  the  pen  to  guide. 
Like  that  sweet  Saint  who  sate  by  Russel's  side 
Under  the  Judgmcni-scat,  (24) — But  guilty  men 
Triumph  not  always.     To  his  hearth  again, 
Again  with  honor  to  his  hearth  restored, 
Lu.  in  the  accustom'd  chair  and  at  the  board, 
Thrice  greeting  those  who  most  withdraw  their 

claim, 
(The  lowliest  servant  calling  by  his  name) 
He  reads  thanksgiving  in  the  eyes  of  all, 
All  mot  as  at  a  holy  festival ! 
—On  the  day  destined  for  his  funeral ! 
Lo,  there  the  Friend,  who  entering  where  he  lay 
Breathed  in  his  drowsy  ear,  "  Away,  away ! 
Take  thou  my  cloak — Nay,  start  not,  but  obey-^ 
Take  it  and  leave  me."     And  the  blushing  Maid, 
Who  through  the  streets  as  through  a  desert  ttruy*d ; 
And,  when  her  dear,  dear  Father  pass'd  along, 
Would  not  be  held — but,  bursting  through  the  throng. 
Halberd  and  battle-aie — ^kiss'd  him  o'er  and  o'er; 
Then  tum'd  and  went — ^then  sought  him  as  before. 
Believing  she  should  see  his  face  no  more ! 
And  oh,  how  changed  at  once— no  heroine  here. 
But  a  weak  woman  worn  with  grief  and  fear. 
Her  darling  Mother !  T  was  but  now  she  smiled 
And  now  she  weeps  upon  her  weeping  child ! 
— But  who  sits  by,  her  only  wish  below 
At  length  fuUill'd — and  now  prepared  to  go  7 
His  hands  on  hers — as  through  the  mists  of  night 
She  gazes  on  him  with  imperfect  sight ; 
Her  glory  now,  as  ever  her  delight !  (25) 
To  her,  methinks,  a  second  Youth  is  given ; 
The  light  upon  her  face  a  light  from  Heaven ' 

An  hour  like  this  is  worth  a  thousand  pass'd 
In  pomp  or  ease — T  is  present  to  the  last ! 
Years  glide  away  untold — T  is  still  the  same ! 
As  fresh,  as  fair  as  on  the  day  it  came ! 

And  now  once  more  where  most  he  loved  to  be, 
In  his  own  fields — breathing  tranquillity — 
We  hail  him — ^not  less  happy.  Fox,  than  thee ! 
Thee  at  Sl  Anne's  so  soon  of  care  begin'led. 
Playful,  sinrere,  and  artless  as  a  child ! 
Thee,  who  ^Mnildst  watch  a  hird's-nest  on  the  spray 
Through  th«»  green  leaves  exploring,  day  by  day. 
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How  oft  fion  grove  to  grove,  fiom  Met  to  leet, 
With  thee  conveiiiiig  m  thy  loved  retreef, 
I  Mw  the  sun  go  down  I — ^Ah,  then  *t  was  thine 
Ne*er  to  forgec  eoine  volume  half  divine» 
Shekfpeere't  or  Dryden'i — through  the  chequered 

■hade 
Borne  in  thy  hand  behind  thee  at  we  stmy*d ; 
And  where  we  aate  (and  many  a  halt  we  noade) 
To  read  diere  with  a  fervor  all  thy  own, 
And  in  thy  grand  and  melanciholy  tone, 
Some  splendid  passage  not  to  thee  unknown, 
Fit  theme  ior  long  discourse    Thy  bell  has  toird ! 
— ^But  in  thy  place  among  us  we  behold 
One  who  resembles  thee. 

T  is  the  sixth  hour. 
Hie  village-clock  strikes  from  the  distant  tower. 
Hie  plowman  leaves  the  field ;  the  traveller  hears, 
And  to  the  inn  spurs  forward.     Nature  wears 
Her  sweetest  smile ;  the  day.«tar  in  the  west 
Tet  hovering,  and  the  thistle's  down  at  rest 

And  such,  his  labor  done,  the  calm  He  knows. 
Whose  footsteps  we  have  foUow'd.  Round  him  glows 
An  atmosphere  that  brightens  to  the  last ; 
The  light,  that  shines,  reflected  from  the  Past, 
— And  from  the  Future  too!  Active  in  Thought 
Among  old  books,  old  friends ;  and  not  unsought 
By  the  wise  stranger — in  his  morning-hours. 
When  gentle  airs  stir  the  fresh-blowing  flowers, 
He  muses,  turning  up  the  idle  weed ; 
Or  prunes  or  gralW,  or  in  the  yellow  mead 
Watches  his  bees  at  hiving-time ;  and  now. 
The  ladder  resting  on  the  orchard-bough. 
Colls  the  delicious  fruit  that  hangs  in  air. 
The  purple  plum,  green  fig,  or  golden  pear, 
'Mid  sparkling  eyes,  and  hands  uplifted  there. 


At  night,  when  all,  assembling  round  die  fire. 
Closer  and  closer  draw  till  they  retire, 
A  tale  n  tuld  of  India  or  Japan, 
Of  merchants  from  Goloond  or  Astracan, 
What  time  wild  Nature  revelPd  unrestrain'd. 
And  Sinbod  voyaged  and  the  Caliphs  reigned  >— 
Of  some  Norwegian,  while  the  icy  gale 
Rings  in  her  shrouds  and  beats  her  iron-eail, 
Among  the  snowy  Alps  of  Polar  seas 
Immovable — for  ever  diere  to  fieese ! 
Or  some  great  caravan,  firom  well  to  well 
in^nding  as  darkness  on  the  desert  fell. 
In  dieir  long  march,  such  as  the  Prophet  bids, 
To  Mecca  from  die  land  of  Pyramids, 
And  in  an  instant  lost — a  hollow  wave 
Of  burning  sand  dieir  everlasting  grave ! — 
Now  the  scene  shifts  to  Venice— to  a  square 
Glittering  with  light,  all  nations  masking  diere. 
With  light  reflected  on  the  tremulous  tide. 
Where  gondolas  in  gay  confusion  glide,  ' 

Answering  the  jest,  the  song  on  every  side; 
To  Naples  next-— and  at  the  crowded  gate. 
Where  Grief  and  Fear  and  wild  Amazement  wait, 
Lo,  on  lus  back  a  Son  brings  in  his  Sire,  (36) 
Vesuvius  blazing  like  a  World  on  fire  I — 
Then,  at  a  sign  that  never  vras  forgot, 
A  strain  breaks  forth  (who  hears  and  loves  it  not?) 
From  luto  or  organ !  T  is  at  parting  given, 
Tliat  in  their  slumbers  they  may  dream  of  Heaven ; 
Toung  voicesmingllng,  as  it  floats  along, 
bk  TcHctn  air  or  Handel's  mend  song! 


And  She  inspires,  whose  beauty  ahinei  in  iD  t 
So  soon  to  weave  a  daughter's  coronal. 
And  at  the  nuptial  rito  smile  throqgh  her  tean^^ 
So  soon  to  hover  round  her  full  of  feats. 
And  with  assurance  sweet  her  soul  revive 
In  child-birth — when  a  mother's  fove  is  moal  alhr*. 

No,  *t  is  not  here  that  Solitude  is  known. 
Throu|^  the  wide  world  he  only  is  alone 
Who  bves  not  for  another.    Come  what  will. 
The  generous  man  has  his  companion  still ; 
The  cricket  on  his  hearth ;  the  buzzing  fly 
That  skims  his  noC,  or,  be  his  roof  the  sky. 
Still  with  its  noto  of  gladness  passes  by : 
And,  in  an  iron  cage  oondemn'd  to  dwell. 
The  cage  that  stands  i/vithin  the  dungeonniell. 
He  feeds  his  spider — happier  at  the  worst 
Than  he  at  large  who  in  himself  is  curst 

O  thou  all-eloquent,  whose  mighty  mind  (37) 
Streams  fiom  the  depth  of  agn  on  mankind, 
Streams  like  the  day — who,  angel-Uke,  host  shed 
Thy  full  effulgence  on  the  hoary  head, 
Speaking  in  Cato's  venerable  voice, 
**  Look  up,  and  fiunt  not— frint  not,  but  rejoioer 
From  thy  Elysium  guide  him.    Age  has  now 
Slamp'd  with  its  signet  that  ingenuous  brow; 
And,  'mid  his  old  hereditary  trees. 
Trees  he  has  climb'd  so  oft,  he  sits  and 
His  children's  children  playing  round  his 
Then  happiest,  youngest,  when  the  quoit  is  flung. 
When  side  by  side  the  archer's  bows  are 
His  to  prescribe  the  place,  adjudge  the  priae, 
£nvying  no  more  the  young  their  energies 
Than  they  an  old  roan  when  his  words  are 
His  a  delight  how  pure — without  alloy ; 
Strong  in  their  strength,  rejoicing  in  their  joy! 

Now  in  their  turn  assisting,  they  repay 
The  anxious  cares  of  many  and  many  a  day; 
And  now  by  those  ho  loves  relieved,  restored. 
His  very  wonts  and  weaknesses  aflbrd 
A  feeling  of  ei^oyment.     In  his  walks. 
Leaning  on  them,  how  oft  he  stops  and  talks. 
While  they  look  up !    Their  questions,  their  repliei. 
Fresh  as  the  welling  waters,  round  him  rise. 
Gladdening  his  spirit :  and,  his  theme  the  past. 
How  eloquent  he  is !  Uis  thoughts  flow  fittt. 
And,  while  his  heart  (oh  can  the  heart  grow  old  ? 
False  are  the  tales  that  in  the  World  are  told  t) 
Swells  in  his  voice,  he  knows  not  where  to  end ; 
Like  one  discoursing  of  an  absent  friend. 

But  diere  are  rocNnents  whidi  he  calls  his  own 
Then,  never  less  akme  than  when  alone. 
Those  that  he  loved  so  kmg  and  sees  no  mora. 
Loved  and  still  loves— not  dead — ^but  gone  befove. 
He  gathers  round  him ;  and  revives  at  will 
Scenes  in  his  life— that  breathe  enchantment  stffl  ■■ 
That  come  not  now  at  dreary  interval*— 
But  where  a  light  as  from  the  Blessed  falls, 
A  light  such  guests  bring  ever — pure  and  holf"  ■ 
Lapping  the  soul  in  sweetest  melancholy. 
— Ah  then  less  willing  (nor  the  choice  cundeau) 
To  live  with  odiers  than  to  think  on  them ! 

And  now  behold  him  up  the  hill  ascending. 
Memory  and  Hope  like  evening-stars  attending; 
Sustain'd,  excited,  till  his  course  is  ran, 
B|f  deeds  of  yiitue  done  or  to  be  done. 
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WImb  CB  kk  eoadi  ke  wiki  at  lengdiio  nrt, 
TluM  hf  hit  riminil  Mved,  hk  power  radiaa'd, 
ThoM  hf  tbe  World  ■hiiim'd  ever  u  imblest. 
At  wfaom  fiMB  rich  mui't  dog  growk  fWxn  the  g;ate, 
Bat  whom  he  fought  out,  eittiiig  deoolate, 
Oone  ttid  tlHid  round — ifaa  widow  widi  her  child. 
As  when  die  ffaet  fagot  her  teen  and  aniled ! 
Tbe^,  who  watch  bjr  hmit  tee  not;  bat  he  wee, 
6eei  and  exnlto— Were  ever  dreama  like  theee  f 
They,  who  watch  bjr  him,  hear  not;  buthehean, 
And  E»th  recedei,  and  Heaven  itwlf  appeaia! 

Tispaet!  That  hand  we  graip'd,  alas,  in  vam ! 
Nor  shall  we  look  upon  his  fiice  again ! 
But  to  his  closing  eyes,  fa  all  were  there, 
Xodiing  was  wanting ;  and,  through  many  a  year. 
We  shall  remember  with  a  faid  delight 
The  words  so  precioas  which  we  heard  ttHUf^t; 
Ilis  parting,  though  awhile  our  sorrow  flows, 
Like  setting  sons  or  music  at  the  cloae ! 

Tlicn  WM  the  drama  ended.    Not  till  then, 
8a  fuU  of  diance  and  change  the  lives  of  men» 
Could  we  pronnmee  him  happy.    Tlien  secure 
From  pain,  fiom  giieC,  and  all  that- we  endure. 
He  alept  in  peace— say  rather  soor'd  to  Heaven, 
Upborne  from  Earth  by  Him  to  whom  'tis  given 
In  his  right  hand  tt>  hold  the  golden  key 
niat  opes  the  portals  of  Eternity. 
— ^When  by  a  good  man's  grave  I  rouse  akne, 
Metfainks  an  angel  sits  upon  the  stone ; 
like  those  of  old,  on  that  thrice-haUow'd  night, 
Who  aate  and  watch'd  in  raiment  heavenly-bright ; 
Andt  with  a  voice  insfsiing  joy,  not  fear, 
Ssfs,  r«p««»g  upward,  diat  he  k  not  hero, 
ITiatke  k  iken! 

But  the  day  k  spent; 
Aad  Stan  mn  kindling  in  the  firmament. 
To  IB  how  ailent — though  like  oun  perchance 
Buy  and  full  of  life  and  circumstance ; 
Whsia  some  the  padis  of  Wealth  and  Pbwer  parsne. 
Of  FleMore  some,  of  Happiness  a  few ; 
And,  w  the  son  goes  round— a  sun  not  ours— 
While  firdm  her  kp  another  Nature  showera 
GUb  ef  her  own,  some  from  the  crowd  retiro. 
Think  an  themselves,  within,  without  inquire ; 
At  dhUnrs  dwell  on  all  that  passes  there, 
AH  that  their  world  reveak  of  good  and  &ir ; 
And,  as  they  wander,  picturing  things,  like  me, 
Not  as  they  are,  but  as  they  ought  to  be, 
TWee  out  the  Journey  through  dieir  little  Day, 
And  fimdly  dream  an  idle  hour  away. 


NOTES. 

Note  1,  page  11.  coL  3. 
Oar  psdiwar  ksds  bat  to  s  pceeipks. 
See  Boasuet,  Sersiofi  mar  la  RStwmetian. 

Note  S,  page  11,  coL  3. 
We  ir«  DO  rasdoff  for  tbs  foot  we  find. 

"  1  have  considered,"  says  Solomon,  **  all  the  works 
that  are  under  the  sun;  and  behold,  all  k  vanity  and 
ventkn  of  spirit"  But  who  believes  it,  till  Death  lelk 

asf  It  k  Doaih  alone  that  can  auddenly  make  man 
4  C 


) 


to  know  himself  He  telk  the  psasd  and  insolent, 
that  diey  are  but  algecta,  and  hunMes  them  at  the 
instant.  He  takes  the  account  of  the  neh  mn,  md 
proves  him  a  beggar,  a  naked  beggai^  He  bsUa  « 
glass  befav  the  eye§  of  the  most  beaulifol,  and  makea 
them  see  therein  their  deibrmity;  and  they  ac- 
knowledge it 

O  eloquent,  just,  snd  mighty  Death!  whom  nana 
could  advise,  thou  hast  persuaded ;  what  none  have 
dared,  thou  hast  done;  und  whom  all  (he  world  have 
flattered,  thou  only  hast  cast  out  and  despked :  thou 
hast  drawn  together  all  the  fa-stretched  greatness,  all 
the  pride,  cruelty  and  ambition  of  roan,  and  covend 
it  all  over  with  these  two  narrow  words,  HkjaoeL 

Raldob. 
Note  3,  page  11,  coL  2. 
Throoch  the  dim  curtaiiM  of  Futority. 

Fancy  can  hardly  fabear  to  coi\jecture  with  what 
temper  Milton  surveyed  the  silent  progress  of  hk 
work,  and  marked  hk  reputation  stealing  its  way  in  a 
kind  of  subterraneous  current  through  fear  and  sflenoa. 
I  cannot  but  conceive  him  calm  and  confident,  Ihda 
disappointed,  not  at  all  defected,  reljring  on  hk  own 
merit  with  steady  consciousnesB,  and  waiting,  without 
impatience,  the  vicissitudes  of  opinion,  and  the  in* 
partiality  of  a  future  generatkn^JoBifsoN. 

Afler  line  57,  coL  2,  in  the  MS. 

0*er  pkee  snd  tkM  we  triuapli ;  oe  we  fo, 
Ranginf  k  tknight  the  reskis  sbore,  bekw; 
Yet,  ah,  how  little  of  onriehrei  we  know ! 
And  why  die  hesrt  beets  on,  or  bow  die  brsk 
Bv  to  die  foot,  *Now  BWTe,  now  reit  sfite,' 
FVom  age  to  age  we  aearak,  snd  oeareb  k  vsk. 

Note  4,  page  12,  coL  1. 

like  the  ilooe 

That  dMda  awbUe  a  lustre  sD  its  own. 

See  "Observations  on  a  diamond  tfiat  dunes  m  tfw 

dark.'*— BoTLX*8  WoHts,  i,  789. 

Note  5,  page  12,  col.  1. 
BebooM  and  traked  np  to  Wisdom  from  bis  birth. 
Cicero,  in  hk  Essay  De  SenectuU,  has  drown  hk 
images  from  the  better  walks  of  life ;  and  Shafcspeare, 
in  hk  Seven  Ages,  has  done  so  toa  But  Shakqpeare 
treats  hk  subject  satirically;  Cicero  as  a  Philooopher. 
In  the  venerable  portrait  of  Cato  we  discover  no 
traces  of"  the  lean  and  slippered  pantaloon.** 
'  Every  olgect  has  a  bright  and  a  dark  side;  and  I 
have  endeavored  to  look  at  things  as  Cicero  has  dme. 
By  some  however  I  may  be  thought  to  have  ibilowed 
too  much  my  own  dream  of  happiness;  and  in  such 
a  dream  indeed  I  have  often  posed  a  solitaiy  hour. 
It  was  castle-building  once;  now  it  is  no  longer  to. 
But  whoever  would  try  to  realize  it,  would  not 
perhaps  repent  of  hk  endeavor. 

Note  6,  pege  12,  col.  1. 

The  honr  arriTes.  the  moment  wished  and  feared. 

A  Persian  Poet  has  left  us  a  beautiful  tbou^t  on 

thk  sulgect,  which  the  reader,  if  he  has  not  met  with 

it,  will  be  glad  to  know,  and,  if  he  has,  to  remember. 

Thee  on  thr  mother*s  knoes,  a  new-bom  ehUd, 
In  tears  we  saw.  when  all  around  thee  smiled. 
So  live.  that,  sinking  in  thy  last  long  sleep. 
Smiles  mar  be  thine,  when  att  aroond  thee  wes|». 
For  my  venion  I  am  in  a  great  maiattra  indebted 
10  Sir  WilUam  Jones. 
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Note  7,  page  12,  ool.  2. 
**TlMnaraniyJew«li!** 
The  anecdote  here  Blloded  to,  u  related  by  Valerius 
Ifaiimili,  lib.  iv,  c  4 

Note  8,  page  12,  col.  2. 
"  Boiler  then  little  ones  to  come  to  me ! " 
In  our  early  Youth,  while  yet  we  live  only  among 
those  we  love,  we  love  without  restraint,  and  our 
hearts  overflow  in  every  look,  word,  and  action.  But 
when  we  enter  the  world  and  are  repulsed  by  stran- 
gers, forgotten  by  friends,  we  grow  more  and  more 
timid  in  our  approaches  even  to  those  we  love  best 
How  delightful  to  us  then  are  the  little  caresses  of 
children!  iSi  sincerity,  all  affection,  they  fly  into  our 
aims;  and  then,  and  then  only,  we  feel  our  first 
confidence,  our  first  pleasure. 

Note  9,  page  12,  col.  2. 


visit  Sicily  and  Greece,  when  hearing  of  the  traaUv 
in  E2ngland,  he  thought  it  proper  to  hastra 


-he  reveres 


The  brow  eocraren  with  the  Thooffhts  of  Years. 

"niis  is  a  law  of  Natiue.  Age  v\'as  anciently  synony- 
mous with  power ;  and  we  may  always  observe  that 
the  old  are  held  in  more  or  less  honor  as  men  are 
mora  or  less  virtuous.  **  Shame,"  soys  Homer,  **  bids 
the  youth  beware  how  he  accosts  the  man  of  many 
yean."  "Thou  shalt  rise  up  before  the  hoary  head, 
and  honor  the  face  of  an  old  man.** — Leviticus. 

Among  us,  says  a  philosophical  historian,  and 
wherever  birth  and  possessions  give  rank  and  au- 
tibority,  the  young  and  the  profligate  are  seen  continu- 
ally above  the  old  and  the  worthy:  there  Age  con  never 
fii^  its  due  rMpect  But  among  many  of  the  ancient 
nations  it  was  otherwise ;  and  they  reaped  the  boncflt 
of  it  '^Rien  ne  maintient  plus  les  moeurs  qu'une 
eztrftme  subordination  des  jeunes  gens  envers  Ics 
vieUlards.  Les  uns  et  Im  aiitres  senmt  contenus,  ceux- 
tt  par  le  respect  qu*ils  auront  pour  les  vieiUardo,  et 
ceux-ci  par  le  respect  qu'ils  auront  pour  eux-m^mes.'* 

MoNTKSaUlEU. 

Note  10,  page  12,  col.  2. 
Like  Her  most  rentle,  meet  uofortanate. 
Before  I  went  into  Germany,  I  came  to  Brodegate 
in  Leicestershire,  to  take  my  leove  of  that  noble  Lady 
Jane  Grey,  to  whom  I  was  exceeding  much  beholding. 
Her  parents,  the  Duke  and  Duchess,  with  all  the 
Hogsehold,  Gentlemen  and  Gentlewomen,  were 
hunting  in  the  park.  I  found  her  in  her  chamber, 
reading  Phaedo  Platonis  in  Greek,  and  that  with  as 
much  delight  as  some  Gentlemen  would  read  a  merry 
tale  in  Boocace.  After  salutation  and  duty  done,  with 
some  other  talk,  I  asked  her,  wliy  she  would  lose  such 
pastime  in  the  park?  Smiling,  she  answered  me,  **  I 
wist,  all  their  sport  in  the  park  is  but  a  shadow  to  that 
pleasure  that  I  find  in  Plato." — Roger  Ascham. 

Note  11,  page  12,  col.  2. 
Then  ii  the  Age  or  Admiration.— 
Dante  in  his  old  age  was  pointed  out  to  Petrarch 
when  a  boy ;  and  Dryden  to  Pope. 

Who  does  not  wish  that  Dante  and  Dryden  could 
have  known  the  value  of  the  homage  that  was  paid 
diem,  and  foreseen  the  greatness  of  their  young 
admirers  r 

Note  12,  page  13,  ooL  1. 
tEtoeiMi  aoeli  m  Mihon  Mmsht,  but  MMctit  ki  vaiD. 
He  had  arrived  at  Naples ;  and  was  preparing  to 


Note  13,  page  13,  col.  1. 
AndHUUm'saelf. 
I  began  thus  far  to  assent . . .  to  an  inward  pranpl- 
ing  which  now  grew  daily  upon  me,  that  by  labor  ani 
intent  study  (which  I  take  to  be  my  portion  in  Urn 
life),  joined  with  the  strong  propensity  of  nature,  I 
might  perhaps  leave  something,  so  written,  to  afiar 
times,  as  they  should  not  willingly  let  it  diow-— Miltok 

Note  14,  page  13,  cd.  1. 

— — — *t  wa»  at  matiiHtime. 
Love  and  devotion  are  said  to  be  neariy  allied. 
Boccaccio  fell  in  love  at  Naples  in  the  chureh  of  St 
Lorenzo;  as  Petrareh  had  done  at  Avignon  in  th* 
chureh  of  St  Clair. 

Note  15,  page  13,  col.  2. 
Lovelj  before,  oh,  eay  bow  loTetf  now ! 

Is  it  not  true,  that  the  yoimg  not  only  appear  to  he 
but  really  are,  most  beautiful  in  the  presence  (rf*  thaw 
they  love  7  It  calls  forth  all  their  beauty. 

Note  16,  page  13,  col  2. 

And  feeling  hearts— tooeh  them  bat  rifbtly— iMmr 
A  thousand  melodiea  unheard  befoie ! 

Xenophon  has  lefl  us  a  delightful  instance  of  con- 
jugal affection. 

The  king  of  Annenia  not  fulfilling  his  engagement, 
Cyrus  entered  the  country,  and,  having  takes  him 
nnd  :'ll  *liis  family  prisoners,  ordered  them  instaa^ 
before  him.  Armenian,  said  he, you  are  free;  fbrjoa 
are  now  sensible  of  your  error.  And  what  wiD  yoQ 
give  me.  if  I  restore  your  wife  to  >'ou  ? — ^AU  that  I  am 
able.  Wlmt,  if  I  restore  your  children  f — ^AU  that  I 
ara  able.  And  you,  Tigranes,  said  he,  turning  to  dit 
son.  What  would  ymt  do,  to  save  your  wife 
servitude  ?  Now  Tigmnes  was  but  lately 
and  had  a  groat  love  for  his  wife.  Cyrus,  he  replied 
to  save  her  from  servitude,  I  would  willingly  lay 
down  my  life. 

liOt  each  have  his  own  again,  said  Cyrus ;  and  whmk 
he  was  departed,  one  spoke  of  his  clemency ;  and 
another  of  his  valor;  and  another  of  his  bean^,  and 
the  graces  of  his  person.  Upon  which,  Tigranea 
asked  his  wife,  if  she  thought  him  handsome.  Really, 
said  she,  I  did  not  look  at  him. — At  whom  then  fid 
you  look  z — At  him  who  said  he  would  lay  down  his 
life  for  me. — Cyropadioj  1.  iii. 

Note  17,  page  14,  col.  2. 
He  Koee,  and  Night  oone*  as  it  never  eame ! 

These  ciroumstances,  as  well  os  some  others  that 
follow,  are  happily,  as  far  as  they  regard  Elngland,  ol 
an  ancient  date.  To  us  the  miseries  inflicted  by  • 
foreign  invader  are  now  known  only  by  descripliaik 
Mimy  generations  have  passed  away  since  ouroooiw 
try  women  saw  the  smoke  of  an  enemy^s  camp. 

But  the  same  passions  are  always  at  work  evety>> 
where,  and  their  effects  are  always  nearly  the  same ; 
though  the  circumstances  that  attend  them  ara  ii^ 
finitely  various. 

Note  18,  page  15,  col.  1. 
That  Hoaae  with  manr  a  (hneral-irariaDd  Iraoff. 
A  custom  in  some  of  our  oonntry'Churchea. 
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Note  19,  page  15,  col.  1. 
Boon  throuffh  die  ffiddiof  viae,  etc. 
All  EngUih  breakfiut ;  which  may  well  excite  in 
fAsn  what  in  Rouateau  continued  through  life,  un 
g9it  wif  ptmr  lenUjeAndt.  Cett  U  tenu  d«  la  jour- 
mh  oA  U0U9  BommeM  let  plus  tramquilUt,  oA  nous  oau- 
ssmsisplmaii  notre  oue. 

The  luzuriee  here  mentioned,  fiimiliar  to  ua  aa 
thay  BOW  are,  were  almost  unknown  before  the 


Note  20,  page  15,  col.  2. 
Like  Buipdea  ilragifiiis  n  km  Cooatry*t 
Zeuxia  jb  «iid  to  have  drawn  hia  Helen  fiom  an 
iblage  of  the  moet  beautiful  women;  and  many 
a  writer  of  fictioa,  in  forming  a  life  lo  his  mind,  hat 
reeoom  lo  the  brighteet  momonte  in  the  lives  of 
others. 

I  may  be  suspected  of  having  done  so  here,  and 
of  having  deaigned,  as  it  were,  from  living  models; 
bat  by  making  an  allusion  now  and  then  to  those 
who  have  rrally  lived,  I  thought  I  should  give 
■n"H»i»i"g  of  interest  to  the  picture,  as  well  as  better 
iUoatrale  my  meaning. 

Note  21,  page  15,  col  2. 
Oa  Ikroafk  that  sata  atwasinsd 
gate,  the  water-gate  in  the  Tower  of 


London. 

Note  22,  page  15,  col.  2. 
TbealodM  plaee  of  trisL 
Hub  T0iy  ^ght  sketch  of  Civil  Dissension  is 
from  our  own  annals;  but,  for  an  obvious 
not  fiom  those  of  our  own  Age. 
The  persons  here  immediately  alluded  to  lived 
tbsui  a  hundred  years  ago,  in  a  reign  which 
has  justly  represented  as  wicked,  san- 
gamary,  and  turbulent;  but  such  times  have  always 
aSxdad  the  most  signal  instances  of  heroic  courage 
and  amdeBt  aflfection. 

Gv^at  reverses,  like  theirs,  lay  open  the  human 
Wart  They  occur  indeed  but  seldom ;  yet  all  men 
•It  Uabla  to  them ;  all,  when  they  occur  to  others, 
■tte  them  more  or  less  their  own ;  and,  virere  we 
to  dsseiibe  oar  condition  to  an  inhabitant  of  some 
other  planet,  could  we  omit  what  forms  so  striking 
A  drcumstanoo  in  human  life  f 

Note  23,  page  15,  col  2. 

—  andakias. 

In  the  reign  of  William  the  Third,  the  law  was 
ihcfed.  A  prisoner,  prosecuted  for  high  treason, 
Biy  now  msJie  his  fbll  defence  by  counsel 

Note  24,  page  15.  col  2. 

Uko  tint  fwwt  Saint  who  oils  by  Rnsnl**  tide 
Uadar  lbs  Jodfrneot-Mat 

Lord  RusseL  May  I  have  somebody  to  write,  U> 
my  memory? 


Mr.  Attomey-GeneraL  Yes,  a  Servant 

Lord  Chitf  Justice.   Any  of  your  Servants  daaU 

assist  you  in  writing  anything  you  please  for  jroo. 
Lord  RusseL  My  Wife  is  here,  my  Lord,  to  do 

it— State  Trials,  ii. 

Note  25,  page  15,  col  2. 
Bar  ffloiy  now,  as  ever  her  delicht 

Epaminondas,  after  his  victory  at  Leuctra,  rejoiced 
roost  of  all  at  the  pleasure  which  it  would  give  his 
father  and  mother;  and  who  would  not  have  envied 
them  their  feelings  f 

Cornelia  was  called  at  Rome  the  Mother-in>law 
of  Scipio.  **  When,"  said  she  lo  her  sons,  "  shall  I 
be  called  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi  f*' 

Note  26,  page  16,  ool  1. 
Lo,  OQ  hie  beck  a  Son  bringt  m  hie  Slie. 

An  act  of  filial  piety  represented  on  the  ooina  of 
Catana,  a  Greek  city,  some  remains  of  which  are 
still  to  be  seen  at  the  foot  of  moixnt  ^Etna.  Tlie 
story  is  told  of  two  brothers,  who  in  this  wfimir 
saved  both  their  parents.  The  place  from  whidi 
they  escaped  was  long  called  the  field  of  the  pioas; 
and  public  games  were  annually  held  there  to  com- 
memorate the  evenu 


Note  27,  page  16,  col  2. 
Oh  tbon,  sll-ek>queot,  wboee 


Cicero.  It  is  remarkable  that,  among  the  ooraforla 
of  Old  Age,  he  has  not  mentioned  those  ariwug  fiom 
the  society  of  women  and  children.  Perhaps  the 
husband  of  Terentia  and  **  the  father  of  Marcus  hUX 
something  on  the  subject,  of  which  he  was  wilUnf 
to  span  himself  the  recollection.* 


** 


Bkfork  I  conclude,  I  would  say  somethmg  hi 
fiivor  of  the  old-fashioned  triplet,  wUch  I  have  here 
ventured  to  use  so  often.  Dryden  seems  to  have 
delighted  in  it,  and  in  many  of  his  most  admired 
poems  has  used  it  much  oftener  than  I  have  done, 
as  for  hxstance  in  the  Hind  and  Panther,'  and  in 
Theodore  and  Honoria.  where  he  introduces  it  three, 
four,  and  even  five  times  in  succession. 

If  I  have  erred  anywhere  in  the  structure  of  my 
verse  from  a  desire  to  follow  yet  earlier  and  higher 
examples.  I  rely  on  the  forgiveness  of  those  in  wAoss 
ear  the  music  of  our  old  versijication  is  ttill  soundtng. 


1  Pope  ufH  to  immtion  thui  poem  ae  the  most  correct  epsoi- 
men  of  Dryden't  reivificetidn.  It  wee  indeed  writtea  whea  ha 
had  completely  formed  hi«  manner,  and  nay  be  oapposod  lo 
eibibit.  04>f(U«rnm  excepted,  hip  deliberate  and  ohimatsaebssM 
of  metre. — Johnson. 
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-at  peopar  agalte, 


Me  tibi,  et  h«  ani  meemn,  et  qiHM 
ComawDdo. 


amari. 


PREFACE. 

Etkrt  reader  turns  with  pleaiure  to  tiioie  paa- 
iaget  of  Horace,  and  Pope,  and  BoUean,  whidi  de- 
scribe how  they  lived  and  where  they  dwelt ;  and 
which,  being  intenperied  among  their  latirical  writ- 
ings, derive  a  secret  and  irresistible  grace  from  the 
contrast,  and  are  admirable  examples  of  what  in 
Plolnting  is  termed  repose. 

We  have  admittance  to  Horace  at  all  hoars.  We 
eqjoy  the  company  and  converuition  at  his  table;  and 
his  sappers,  like  Plato's,  "  non  solum  in  pnesentia,  sed 
eriam  postero  die  jucundce  sunt"  But  when  we  look 
roond  as  we  sit  there,  we  find  ourselves  in  a  Sabine 
ftrm,  and  not  in  a  Roman  villa.  His  windows  have 
every  charm  of  prospect ;  but  his  furniture  might  have 
descended  from  Cincinnatus ;  and  gems,  and  pictures, 
and  old  marbles,  are  mentioned  by  him  more  than 
once  with  a  seeming  indifierenco. 

His  English  Imitator  thought  and  felt,  perhaps,  more 
correctly  on  the  subgect ;  and  embellished  his  garden 
and  grotto  with  great  industry  and  success.  But  to 
theae  akne  he  solicits  our  notice.  On  the  ornaments 
of  his  house  he  is  silent ;  and  he  appears  to  have  re- 
served all  the  minuter  touches  of  his  pencil  fiv  the 
library,  the  chapel,  and  the  banqueting-room  of 
Timon.  **  Le  savoir  de  notre  si^cle,"  says  Rousseau, 
**  tend  beaucoup  plus  h  d6truire  qu*^  ^diiier.  On  cen- 
sure d'un  ton  de  maitre ;  pour  proposer,  il  en  iaut 
prandre  un  autre." 

It  is  the  design  of  this  Epistle  to  illustrate  the  virtue 
of  True  Tsste;  and  to  show  how  little  she  requires  to 
iecara,  not  only  the  comforts,  but  even  the  elegancies 
of  life.  True  Taste  ii  an  excellent  Economist  She 
eonfines  her  choice  to  few  obgecto.  and  delights  in 
producing  great  ejects  by  small  means :  while  False 
Taste  is  for  ever  sighing  after  the  new  and  the  rare ; 
and  reminds  us,  in  her  works,  of  the  Scholar  of 
ApoUes,  who,  not  being  able  to  paint  his  Helen 
boautifal,  determined  to  make  her  fine. 


ARGUMENT. 

An  hivitatkin — ^The  approach  to  a  Villa  described — Its 
s:taation — ^Its  few  apartments — furnished  with  casts 
from  the  Antique,  etc. — ^The  dining-room — ^The 
library — A  cold-hath — A  winte^walk — A  sum- 
mar-walk — >The  invitation  renewed — ConcUision. 


Whsn,  with  a  Reaumur's  skill,  thy  curious  mind 
Has  class'd  the  insect-tribes  of  human  kind, 
l'*,ach  with  its  busy  hum.  or  gilded  wing. 
Jts  subtle  web. work,  or  its  veixmi'd  sting ; 
Let  me,  to  claim  a  few  unvalued  bouis. 


Point  out  the  green  lane  rough  with  fern  and  flowaii, 

The  shelter'd  gate  that  opens  to  my  field. 

And  the  white  front  through  mingling  elms  iwMl'd 

In  vain,  alas,  a  village^fiiend  invites 
To  simple  comforts,  and  domestic  rites. 
When  the  gay  months  of  Carnival  resume 
Their  anniud  round  of  glitter  and  perfume ; 
When  London  hails  thee  to  its  splendid  mart. 
Its  hives  of  sweets,  and  cabinets  of  ait; 
And,  k>,  nnyestic  as  thy  manly  song. 
Flows  the  fiiil  tide  of  human  life  along. 

Still  must  my  partial  pencil  love  to  dwdl 
On  the  home-prospects  of  my  hermit-cell ; 
The  mossy  pales  that  skirt  the  orchard-green^ 
Here  hid  by  shrab*wood,  diere  by  glimpses  seen ; 
And  the  brown  pathway,  that,  with  careless  fbw. 
Sinks,  and  is  lost  among  the  trees  below. 
Still  must  it  trace  (the  flattering  tints  fbigive) 
Each  fleeting  charm  that  bids  the  landscape  live. 
Ofl  o'er  the  mead,  at  pleasing  distance,  pass  (1) 
Browsing  the  hedge  by  fits  the  pannier'd  asa ; 
The  idling  shepherd-boy,  with  rude  delight. 
Whistling  his  dog  to  mark  the  pebble's  flight; 
And  in  her  kerchief  blue  the  cottage^naid. 
With  brimming  pitcher  from  the  shadowy  glade. 
Far  to  the  south  a  mountnin-vale  retires. 
Rich  in  ito  groves,  and  glens,  and  vUlage-apirea : 
Its  upland-lawns,  and  cliffi  with  fidiage  hun^ 
Its  wizard-stream,  nor  nameleos  nor  unsung : 
And  through  the  various  year,  the  various  day,  (2) 
\Vhat  scenes  of  glory  burst,  and  melt  away ! 

When  April-verdura  springs  in  Grosvenor«qaara 
And  the  fiirr'd  Beauty  comes  to  winter  than. 
She  bkis  old  Nature  mar  the  plan  no  more; 
Yet  still  the  seasons  circle  as  befixre. 
Ah,  still  as  soon  the  young  Aurora  plays. 
Though  moons  and  flambeaux  trail  their  broadest  bbMj 
As  soon  the  sky-lark  pours  his  matin-song. 
Though  evening  lingen  at  the  mask  so  kng. 

There  let  her  strike  with  momentary  ray. 
As  tapen  shine  their  little  lives  away ; 
There  let  her  practise  from  herself  to  steal. 
And  look  the  happiness  she  does  not  feel ; 
The  ready  smile  and  bidden  blush  empkiy 
At  Faro-routs  that  do/zlo  to  destroy : 
Fan  with  afllected  ease  the  essenced  air. 
And  lisp  of  fiuhions  with  unmeaning  stare. 
Be  thine  to  meditate  a  humbler  flight. 
When  morning  fills  the  fields  with  rosy  light ; 
Be  tkine  to  blend,  nor  thine  a  vulgar  aim. 
Repose  with  dignity,  with  quiet  fame. 

Here  no  stato-clmnibcrB  in  long  line  unfold, 
Bright  with  broad  mirrors,  rough  with  fretted  gold , 
Yet  modest  ornament,  with  mm  combined. 
Attracts  the  eye  to  exercise  the  mind. 
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&an  chmgB  of  nene,  miBll  iptce 

qairw,(3) 
Who  leadi  a  lift  of  attiified  donm. 


home  re- 


What  though  no  marble  braathee,  no  canvaeglowe, 
IVoBi  ereiy  point  a  ray  of  gemue  flowi !  (4) 
Be  mibie  to  bloM  the  more  medianic  ikill, 
That  atampo,  renewB,  and  multipliee  at  will ; 
And  cheaply  drcolates,  throogh  distant  climeay 
The  &ireat  relict  of  the  parett  times. 
Here  fiom  the  mould  toeonsdous  being  start 
TlMMe  finer  forms,  the  miraclea  of  art ; 
Here  chosen  gems,  imprest  on  solphur,  shine, 
^Tbmt  slept  for  agn  in  a  second  mine ; 
And  here  the  foithful  graver  dares  to  trace 
A  Midiael*»  grandeur,  and  a  Raphael's  grace  f 
Hiy  Gallerj,  Florence,  gilds  my  hwnble  walls, 
And  my  low  roof  die  Vatican  recallsf 

Sooo  as  the  morning-dream  my  pillow  flies, 
To  waking  sense  what  brighter  visiaas  rise! 
O  mark !  again  the  oounes  of  the  Sun, 
At  Gtudo's  call,  (5)  their  round  of  glory  run ! 
Again  the  rosy  Honn  resume  their  flight. 
Obscured  and  lost  in  floods  of  golden  light ! 

But  could  diine  erring  friend  so  long  foget 
tSweet  source  of  pensive  joy  and  food  regret) 
That  here  its  warmest  hues  the  pencil  flings, 
Lo!  here  the  lost  restores,  the  absent  brings ; 
And  still  the  Few  best  loved  and  most  revered  (6) 
round  die  board  their  social  smile  endear'd  ? 


Selected  shelves  shall  claim  thy  studious  hours; 
There  shall  thy  ranging  mind  be  fed  on  flowers !  * 
nieie,  while  the  shaded  lamp's  mild  lustre  streams, 
Read  ancient  books,  or  dream  inspiring  dreams ;  (7) 
And,  when  a  sage's  bust  arrests  thee  there,  (8) 
Ptow,  and  lus  features  with  his  thoughts  compare. 
—Ah,  moat  that  Art  my  grateful  rapture  calls, 
Whidi  breathes  a  soul  into  the  silent  wbILb  ;  * 
Which  gathers  round  the  Wise  of  every  Tongue,  (9) 
All  oo  whose  words  departed  nationa  hung ; 
ttn  prompt  to  charm  with  many  a  converse  sweet ; 
Guides  in  the  world,  companions  in  retreat ! 

Though  ray  diatch'd  bath  no  rich  Mosaic  knows, 
A  limpid  spring  with  unfelt  current  flows. 
E4sblem  of  Lifo !  which,  still  as  we  siurey, 
Seems  motionless,  yet  ever  glides  away ! 
The  diodowy  walls  record,  with  Attic  art. 
Hie  strength  and  beauty  that  its  waves  impart 
Here  Thetaa,  bending,  with  a  mothr^r'a  fears 
Dips  her  dear  boy,  whose  pride  restrains  his  tears. 
There,  Venus,  rising,  riirinks  with  sweet  surprise. 
As  her  fair  self  reflected  seems  to  rise ! 

Far  from  tiie  joyless  glare,  die  maddening  striie, 
And  all  die  dull  impertinence  of  life. 
These  eye-lids  open  to  the  rising  ray. 
And  ckwe,  when  nature  bids,  at  close  of  day. 
Here,  at  the  dawn,  the  kindling  landscape  glows ; 
Hiere  noonKlay  levees  call  from  feint  repose. 
Here  the  flosh'd  wave  flings  back  the  parting  li^t ; 
There  glimmering  lamps  anticipate  the  night 


-Apia  Matini 


Mora  modoqiM 
Grata  earpaotit  lhrBS< 

qTAmTrramdoiBihi  Khras 


3br. 


C3 


When  from  his  classic  dreams  the  student  steals,  * 
Amid  the  bus  of  crowds,  the  whiri  of  wheels. 
To  muse  unnoticed — while  around  him  press 
The  meteor-forms  of  equipage  and  dress ; 
Alone,  in  wonder  lost  he  seems  to  stand 
A  very  stranger  in  his  native  land ! 
And  (though  perchance  of  current  coin  possest, 
And  modem  phrase  by  living  Ups  exprest) 
Like  those  blest  Youths,  (10)  forgive  the  fiibling  page. 
Whose  blameless  lives  deceived  a  twilight  age. 
Spent  in  sweet  slumbers ;  till  the  miner's  spade 
Unclosed  the  cavern,  and  the  morning  play'd. 
Ah !  what  their  strange  surprise,  their  wild  deU|^! 
New  arts  of  life,  new  manners  meet  their  sight ! 
In  a  new  world  they  wake,  as  fnnn  the  dead ; 
Yet  doubt  the  trance  dissolved,  the  vision  fled ! 

O  come,  and,  rich  in  intellectual  wealth. 
Blend  thought  with  exercise,  with  knowledge  health! 
Long,  in  this  shelter'd  scene  of  letter'd  talk. 
With  sober  step  repeat  the  pensive  walk ; 
Nor  scorn,  when  graver  triflings  foil  to  (dease. 
The  cheap  amusements  of  a  mind  at  ease ; 
Here  every  care  in  sweet  oblivion  cast. 
And  many  an  idle  hour — not  idly  pass'd. 

No  tuneful  echoes,  ambush'd  at  my  gate. 
Catch  the  blest  accents  of  the  wise  and  great  (11) 
Vain  of  its  various  page,  no  Album  breathes 
The  sigh  that  Friendship  or  the  Muse  bequeaths. 
Yet  some  good  Genii  o'er  my  hearth  preside, 
0(1  the  for  friend,  with  secret  spell,  to  guide ; 
And  there  I  trace,  when  the  grey  evening  lours, 
A  silent  chronicle  of  happier  hours ! 

When  Cniristroaa  revels  in  a  world  of  snow. 
And  bids  her  berries  blush,  her  carols  flow ; 
His  spangling  shower  when  Frost  the  jviiard  flings 
Or,  borne  in  ether  blue,  on  viewless  wings. 
O'er  the  white  pane  his  silvery  foliage  weaves. 
And  gems  with  icicles  the  sheltering  eves ; 
— Thy  muffled  friend  his  nectarine-wall  pursues. 
What  time  the  sun  the  yellow  crocus  wooes. 
Screened  from  the  arrowy  Nordi ;  and  duly  hiea  • 
To  meet  the  rooming-rumor  as  it  flies ; 
To  range  the  murmuring  market-place,  and  view 
The  motley  groups  that  foithful  Teniers  drew. 

When  Spring  bunts  forth  in  blossoras  through  the 
vale. 
And  her  wild  music  triumphs  on  the  gale. 
Oft  with  my  book  I  rouse  from  stile  to  stile ;  * 
Oft  in  roy  porch  the  listless  noon  beguile. 
Framing  loose  numben,  till  declining  day 
Through  the  green  trellis  shoots  a  crimson  ray ; 
Till  the  West-wind  leadfl  on  the  twilight  hoius. 
And  shakes  the  fragrant  liells  of  closing  flowers. 

Nor  boost  O  Choisy !  seat  of  soft  delight. 
The  secret  rharm  of  thy  voluptuous  night.  t» 

Vain  is  the  blazp  of  wealth,  the  pomp  of  power! 
Lo,  here,  attendant  on  the  xhndowy  hour. 
Thy  cIdsetHiuppor,  served  by  hands  unseen. 
Sheds,  like  an  evening-star,  its  ray  serene,  (12) 

1  Inffenium,  sibi  nuo«<  troiiim  dMumiit  Athenai, 

Et  ■tudiii  Hnnoa  ■rptein  (t^it.  in««naitqiM 

Libris  et  cans.  staUii  lacitnmitta  axit 

Pleromque— — —  H»r. 

8  Fallaean  etrenm,  retpertioamqaa  pamro 

Sspa  fomiii.  Hot, 

3  TaotAt  no  fins  aa  aiain,  errant  dans  lea 
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To  htil  oar  oonmi^i    Not  a  stop  profrne 
DftrQi»  with  rode  tound,  the  eheerliil  rite  rettrain; 
And,  while  the  frugal  banquet  glows  revealU 
Pure  and  unboagfat,> — the  natives  of  my  field ; 
While  blushing  fruits  throu^  scatter'd  leaves  invite, 
Stil!  clad  in  bloom,  and  veii'd  in  azure  light! 
With  wine,  as  rich  in  years  as  Uokace  sings, 
With  water,  clear  as  hk  own  fountain  flings, 
The  shifting  side-board  plays  its  humbler  part. 
Beyond  the  triumphs  of  a  Loriot's  art  (13) 

Thus,  in  diis  calm  recess,  so  richly  fraught 
With  mental  light,  and  luiury  of  thought. 
My  life  steals  on ;  (O  could  it  Uend  with  tfiine?) 
Careless  my  course,  yet  not  without  design. 
So  through  the  vales  of  Loire  the  bee-hives  glide,  (14) 
The  light  raft  dropping  with  the  silent  tide ; 
So,  till  the  laughing  scenes  are  lost  in  ni^it. 
The  busy  people  wing  their  various  flight. 
Culling  unnuraber'd  sweets  from  nameless  flowers, 
That  scent  the  vineyard  in  its  purple  hours. 

Rise,  ere  the  watch-relieving  clarions  play. 
Caught  through  St  James's  groves  a  blu^  of  day ;  (15) 
Ere  iti  full  voice  the  choral  anthem  flings 
Through  trophied  tombs  of  heroes  and  of  kings. 
Ilaste  to  the  tranquil  shade  of  learned 
Tbou^  skill'd  alike  to  dazzle  and  to  pli 
Though  each  gay  scene  be  seardi'd  with  anxiuus  ejre, 
N(tt'  thy  shut  door  be  pass'd  without  a  sigh. 

IC  when  this  roof  shall  know  thy  friend  no  more, 
Some,  ferm'd  like  thee,  should  once,  like  thee,  explore; 
Invoke  the  lares  of  this  loved  retreat. 
And  his  lone  walks  imprint  with  pilgrim-feet ; 
Tien  be  it  said,  (as,  vain  of  better  days, 
Some  grey  domestic  prompta  the  partial  praise) 
**  Unknown  he  lived,  unenvied,  not  nnhkast ; 
Reason  his  guide,  and  Happiness  his  guest 
In  the  clear  mirror  of  his  moral  page. 
We  trace  the  manneiB  of  a  purer  age. 
His  soul,  with  thiiat  of  genuine  glory  fraught, 
Scom'd  the  ftlse  hatre  of  licentious  thought 
— One  fiur  asyhmi  from  the  world  he  knew. 
One  chosen  seat,  that  charms  with  various  view ! 
Who  boasts  of  more  (believe  the  serious  strain) 
Sighs  lor  a  home,  and  sighs,  alas !  in  vain. 
Through  each  ha  lovea,  the  tenant  of  a  day. 
And,  with  the  swallow,  wings  the  year  away  V*  (16) 


NOTEa 


Note  1.  page  20,  coL  3. 
Oft  o*«r  the  mesd,  at  plesMOf  diitaoee,  pi 
gp  Cosmo  of  Medicis  took  most  pleasure  in  his  Apen- 
nine  villa,  because  all  that  he  commanded  from  its 
windows  was  exclusively  his  own.  How  unlike  the 
wise  Athenian,  who,  when  he  had  a  &rm  to  sell, 
directed  the  crier  to  proclaim,  as  its  best  recommen* 
dation,  diat  it  had  a  good  neighborhood. — Plut.  m 
Fit  ThemisL 

Note  2,  page  20,  ooL  2. 
And  thioagh  thovsrioai  yiwr.  tbs  Tariooi  dsf. 
Horace  onmrnends  the  house,  **  longos  qusB  prospidt 


—Mr. 
SBM>  dslidss  doetsaiqes  qaietem. 


agrosb**    Dirtant  views  contain  the  grsatcat 

both  in  themselves  and  in  their  accidental  variatioM 

Note  3,  page  21,  ooL  1. 

SmsO  ebsnse  of  acene,  mall  apaoe  bii  homa  requiras. 

Many  a  great  man,  in  passing  through  the  apart- 
ments of  his  palace,  has  made  the  melancholy  iciflao- 
tion  of  the  venerable  Cosmo :  "Questa  4  ixapgo  gms 
case  k  si  pooo  famiglia." — Mach.  Ist,  Fior.  hb,  viL 

**  Parva,  sed  apta  mihi,"  was  Ariosto's  inscriplioii 
over  his  door  in  Ferrara ;  and  who  can  wish  to  aqr 
more  ?  "  I  confess,"  says  Cowley,  "  I  love  UttUnsss 
almost  in  all  things.  A  little  convenient  estate,  a 
little  cheerful  houses  a  little  company,  and  a  veiy 
little  feast"— £May  vl 

When  Socrates  was  asked  why  te  had  built  fu 
himself  so  small  a  house,  "  Small  as  it  is,"  he  red^ 
"  I  wish  I  could  fill  it  with  fhend8."->Pu^DR0fe,  L 
iii,  9,  ' 

These  indeed  are  all  that  a  wise  roan  would  de- 
sire to  assemble ;  "  for  a  crowd  is  not  company,  and 
&ces  are  but  a  gallery  of  pictures,  and  talk  but  a 
tinkling  C3rmbal,  where  there  is  no  love." 

Note  4,  page  21,  col.  1. 
From  everr  point  a  ray  of  geoiua  flowi ! 

By  this  means,  when  all  nature  wears  a  louring 
countenance,  I  withdraw  myself  into  the  visionoiy 
worlds  of  art;  where  I  meet  with  shining  landscapes, 
gilded  triumphs,  beautiful  &ces,  and  all  those  other 
ol^ects  that  fill  the  mind  with  gay  ideas,  etc  Aoi>uon. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Antony,  in  his  adversity, 
passed  some  time  in  a  small  but  splendid  retreat 
which  he  called  his  Timonium,  anid  from  which 
might  originate  the  idea  of  the  Parisian  Boudoir, 
that  ftvorite  apartment  ou  Von  »e  retire  pour  hre  ami!, 
mots  ou  Von  ne  boude  pohd. — Strabo,  1.  xvii.  Purr, 
la  Fit  Anton, 

Note  5,  page  21,  col.  1. 
At  Guido's  eaU,  etc. 

Alluding  to  his  celebrated  fresco  in  the  RospigEori 
Pslace  at  Rome. 

Note  6,  page  21,  col.  1. 
And  itill  tbe  Few  bo*l  bred  and  moat  rerered. 

The  dining-room  is  dedicated  to  Conviviality ;  or, 
as  Cicero  somewhere  expresses  it  Communitaii  vits 
atque  vict&i."  There  we  wish  most  lor  the  society 
of  our  friends ;  and,  perhaps,  in  their  abaence,  most 
require  thci^  portraits. 

The  moml  advantages  of  this  furniture  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  pretty  story  of  an  Athenian  oo«ir> 
tesan,  **  who,  in  the  midst  of  a  riotow  banquet  with 
her  kvers,  accidentally  cast  her  eye  on  the  portrait 
of  a  philosopher,  that  hung  opposite  to  her  seat:  tbe 
happy  character  of  temperance  and  virtue  stmck  bar 
with  so  lively  an  image  of  her  own  unworthinew, 
that  she  instantly  quitted  the  room;  and,  retiring 
home,  became  ever  afler  an  example  of  temperance, 
88  she  had  been  before  of  debauchery." 

Note  7,  page  21,  coL  1. 

Bead  aneicot  booka,  or  dream  inapiriiiff  dieaaoa. 

The  reader  will  here  remember  that  passage  of 

Horace,  Nwnc  veterum  lUnii,  nunc  9omnOt  etc.  which 

was  inscribed  by  Lord  Chesterfield  on  the  frieze  of 

his  library. 

Note  8,  page  21,  col.  1. 
And.  when  a  iafe*a  bait  arraata  thee  there. 
flkuidera  non  solura  ex  aun>  aigentove,  aut  cerUs  js 
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■rt  in  biblSodMcii  dicantiur  iUi,  quorum  immorUdet 
mdam  in  indem  locit  ibi  loqnuntur:  quiniino  etiam 
qoB  noo  tant,  fingnntnr,  parinntque  detideria  dqd 
tmditi  ▼ultot,  ncut  in  Homero  evenit  Quo  n^iia 
(Btaquidem  nrfattror)  nullum  e«t  felicitatis  fpecimen, 
qnin  semper  onmet  icire  cupere,  quails  fuerit  all* 
qoM/— Pun.  Not  HiaL 

Cicero  tpeaka  with  plaaaure  of  a  little  Mat  under 
Arislocieinthelibraryof  Atticua.  '*  liierii  luataBlor 
etrecreor;  maloqae  in  ilia  tua ledecula,  quam  habet 
nb  imagine  Arittotelia,  aedere  quiun  in  isloram  aeUa 
cnmlir — Ep,  mi  Au.  ir,  10. 

Nor  akmld  we  fiirget  that  Dryden  drew  ioipira- 
lion  from  the  **  miyeitic  iaee**  of  Shakupeare ;  and 
tliat  a  portrait  of  Newton  waa  the  only  ornawrnt. 
of  the  doaeC  of  Boflbn. — Ep.  to  KndUr.  Voyage  h 


In  the  chamber  of  a  man  of  genius  we 

Writ*  an  down : 
flueii  and  Meb  iiietnrat;— thert  the  wiodofr 
thaanai. 


Why.  MMh  aad 

Note  9rpage  21,  col.  1. 
Which  gatheiB  leoad  the  Wiae  of  erery  Toacoe. 
Quia  tantia  non  gaudeat  ct  glurietur  hoapitibas, 
exelairoa  Petrarch.— Spectare,  ciai  nihil  aliud,  certi 
JoTaL — ^Homeroa  apud  mc  mutua,  imb  ver6  ego  apud 
tllom  aurdua  aum.  Gaudeo  tamen  vel  aapectil  aolo, 
•t  aspe  ilium  ampleiua  ac  auspirena  dico:  O  magne 
vir,  etc. — Eptaf.  V».  lib.  2a 

Note  10,  page  21,  col.  2. 
like  thoeo  bleat  Youths. 

See  the  Legend  of  the  Seven  Sleepers.--GiBBON, 
e.33. 

Note  11,  page  21,  col.  2. 
Caieh  theUeit  aeeents  oTthe  wiie  and  craaL 

Mr.  Pope  delighta  in  enumerating  hia  illustrious 
lyinais  Nor  is  this  an  excluaive  privilege  of  the 
poet.  The  Medici  Palace  at  Florence  exhihita  a 
long  and  impoaing  catalogue.  **  Semper  hi  paiietea 
eulnmneque  eruditia  vocibua  roaunuerunt" 

Another  ia  alao  preaerved  at  Chanteloup,  the  aeat 
of  the  Duke  of  Choiaeul. 

Note  12,  page  21,  col.  2. 
flbeda,  fike  aa  avaaiaraur,  its  ray  ■uraaa. 
At  a  Roman  supper,  statues  were  sometimes  em- 
ployed to  hold  the  lamps. 

— Aima  sam  joveanai  eimulaera  per  cileit. 
Laopadas  igBUaraa  BMaibaa  retJDentia  daxtria. 

A  ftahkm  aa  old  aa  Homer ! — Oiyas.  vii,  100. 

On  the  proper  degree  and  diatribulion  of  light,  we 
may  oonsnlt  a  great  master  of  efllect.  II  lume  grande, 
ed  alto,  e  non  troppo  potente,  aarii  quello,  che  ren- 
deih  le  particolede*  corpi  molto  grate. — TntLddla 
PUSura  di  LioNAEno  ni  Vinci,  c.  xli. 


high 


Hence  every  artist  requires  a  broad  and 
light     Hence  also,  in  a  banquet-scene,  the 
picturesque  of  all  poets  has  thrown  hia  light  from 
the  ceiling. — ^n.  i,  726. 

And  hence  the  ^'atarry  lampa"  of  Milton,  that 


-fton  the  arched  roof 


Pendent  by  eabtJe  nafie, 

yielded  hght 

Aa  from  a  sky. 

Note  18,  page  22,  col.  1. 
Beyond  the  triampha  of  a  Loriot*i  ait 

At  the  petit*  toupeti  of  Choisy  were  fint  intn^ 
duced  thoae  admirable  piecea  of  mechaniam,  after* 
wards  carried  to  perfection  by  Loriot,  the  Confidante 
and  the  Servante ;  a  table  and  a  aide-board,  which 
deacended  and  roae  again  covered  with  vianda  and 
winea.  And  thua  the  moat  luxurioua  Court  in  En- 
rope,  after  all  iia  boaated  refinementa,  waa  gUd  to 
return  at  last,  by  thia  aingular  contrivance,  to  the 
quiet  and  privacy  of  humble  life. —  He  prinU  de 
Lovie  XVt  torn,  ii,  p.  43. 

Between  1. 10,  and  1. 11,  col.  1,  were  theae  linea» 
aince  omitted : 

Hail,  iwect  Society !  in  crowda  onknown, 

Thoufh  the  vain  world  would  ciaion  thee  for  its  owa^ 

Still  where  thy  nnall  and  eheerrul  nonverae  flows. 

Be  mine  to  enter,  ere  the  circle  close. 

When  in  retreat  Fox  lays  his  thunder  by. 

And  Wit  and  Taste  thdr  mingled  charms  sopply; 

When  SiHdons,  horn  to  mell  and  freexe  the  heart, 

Pftfforraa  at  home  her  more  endearing  part ; 

When  he.  who  best  interprets  to  mankind 

The  winged  mcewngers  fhim  mind  to  mind, 

Leans  on  h»  spade,  and.  playful  as  profowid. 

His  genius  shtsls  its  evening-sunshine  round, 

Be  mine  to  listen ;  pleased  yet  not  elato. 

Ever  too  modest  or  too  proud  to  rate 

Myself  by  my  eompankms,  self-compeU'd 

To  earn  the  station  that  In  liA  I  held. 

They  were  written  in  1796. 

Note  14,  page  22,  col.  1. 

So  through  the  vales  of  Loire  the  bee-hivas  glide. 

An  allusion  to  the  floating  bee-houae,  or  bofge 
laden  with  bee-hivea,  which  ia  aeen  in  aome  parta 
of  France  and  Piedmont 

Note  15,  page  22,  col.  1. 

Caught  through  St  James's  groves  at  bhiah  of  day. 

After  thia  line  in  the  MS. 

Grovoa  that  BaKnda*s  star  ilhimfaiaa  stiO, 
Aad  ancient  Courta  aad  faded  splendora  filL 

Note  16,  page  22.  col.  1. 
And,  with  the  swallow,  wings  the  year  away ! 

It  waa  the  boaat  of  Lucullua  that  he  changed  hia 
climate  with  the  birda  of  paaaage. — ^Plut.  m  YU 
ImcvU. 

How  oflen  muat  he  have  felt  the  truth  here  in 
culcated.  that  the  maater  of  many  houaea  has  no 
home.'  31 


3ifitnutlint. 


I. 

T  WAB  Autumn ;  through  Provence  had  ceased 

The  vintage,  and  the  vintage-feaat 

The  lun  had  set  behind  the  hill, 

The  moon  was  up,  and  all  was  stiU, 

And  from  the  convent's  neighboring  tower 

The  clock  had  toll'd  the  midnight-hour, 

When  Jacqueline  came  forth  alone. 

Her  kerchief  o*er  her  tresses  thrown ; 

A  guilty  thing  and  full  of  fears, 

Tet  ah.  how  lovely  in  her  tears ! 

She  starts,  and  what  has  caught  her  eye? 

^^at — ^but  her  shadow  gliding  by  f 

She  slops,  she  pants;  with  lips  apiut 

She  listens — ^to  her  beating  heart ! 

Then,  through  the  scanty  orchard  stealing. 

The  clustering  boughs  her  track  concealing. 

She  flies,  nor  casts  a  thought  behind, 

But  gives  her  terrors  to  the  wind ; 

Flies  from  her  home,  the  humble  sphere 

Of  all  her  joys  and  sorrows  here. 

Her  father's  house  of  mountain-stone. 

And  by  a  mountain-vine  o'ergrown. 

At  such  an  hour  in  such  a  night. 

So  calm,  so  clear,  so  heavenly  bright. 

Who  would  have  seen,  and  not  conjfess*d 

It  looked  as  all  within  were  blest  ? 

What  will  not  woman,  when  she  loves  ? 

Tet  lost,  alas,  who  can  restore  her  7— 

She  lifts  the  latch,  the  wicket  moves; 

And  now  the  world  is  all  before  her. 

Up  rose  St  Pierre,  when  morning  shone ; 
And  Jacqueline,  his  child,  was  gone ! 
Oh  wlut  the  madd'ning  thought  that  came  f 
Dishonor  coupled  with  his  name ! 
By  Cood6  at  Rocroy  he  stood ; 
By  Turenne,  when  the  Rhine  nn  blood ; 
Two  banners  of  Castile  he  gave 
Aloft  in  Notre  Dame  lo  wave ; 
Nor  did  thy  Crass,  St.  Louis,  rest 
Upon  a  purer,  nobler  breast 
He  slung  his  old  swoid  by  his  side. 
And  snatch'd  his  staff  and  rush'd  to  save ; 
Then  sunk— and  on  his  threshold  cried, 
**  Oh  lay  me  in  my  grave ! 
— Constance!  Claudine!  where  were  ye  thent 
But  stand  not  there.    Away !  away ! 
Thou,  Frederic,  by  thy  fiitfaer  stay. 
Though  old,  and  now  forgot  of  men. 
Both  must  not  leave  him  in  a  day." 
Then,  and  he  shook  his  hoary  head, 
"Unhappy  in  thy  youth!"  he  said. 
**  Call  as  thou  wilt,  thou  call'st  in  vain ; 
No  voice  sends  back  thy  name  again. 
To  mourn  is  all  thou  hast  to  do ; 
Thy  play-mate  lost,  and  teacher  toa" 

And  who  but  she  could  soothe  the  boy. 
Or  turn  his  tears  to  tears  of  joy  ? 
Long  had  she  kiss'd  him  as  he  slept. 
Long  o'er  his  pillow  hung  and  wept; 


And,  as  she  pass'd  her  iather^s  door. 
She  stood  as  she  would  stir  no  more. 
But  she  is  gone,  and  gone  for  ever ! 
"No,  never  shall  they  clasp  her — never! 
They  sit  and  listen  to  their  fears ; 
And  he,  who  through  the  breach  had  led 
Over  the  dying  and  the  dead, 
Shakes  if  a  cricket's  cry  he  hears ! 

Oh !  she  was  good  as  she  was  fair ; 
None— none  on  earth  above  her ! 
As  pure  in  thought  as  angels  are. 
To  know  her  was  to  love  her. 
When  little,  and  her  eyes,  her  vmce. 
Her  every  gesture  said  **  rejoice," 
Her  coming  was  a  gladness; 
And,  as  she  grew,  her  modest  grace. 
Her  down-cast  look  't  was  heaven  to  trace. 
When,  shading  with  her  hand  her  face. 
She  half  inclined  to  sadness. 
Her  voice,  whate'er  she  said,  enchanted ; 
Like  music  to  the  heart  it  went 
And  her  dark  eyes — how  eloquent ! 
Ask  what  they  would,  'twas  granted. 
Her  father  loved  her  as  his  fome ; 
— ^And  Bayard's  self  had  done  the  same ! 

Soon  as  the  sun  the  glittering  pane 
On  the  red  floor  in  diamonds  threw, 
His  songs  she  sung  and  sung  again. 
Till  the  last  light  witlidrew. 
Every  day,  and  all  day  long, 
He  mused  or  slnmber'd  to  a  song. 
But  she  is  dead  to  him,  to  all ! 
Her  lute  hangs  silent  on  the  wall ; 
And  on  the  stairs,  and  at  tlie  door 
Her  fairy-step  is  heard  no  more! 
At  every  meal  an  empty  chair 
Tells  him  that  she  is  not  there ; 
She.  who  would  lead  him  where  he  went. 
Charm  with  her  converse  while  he  leant; 
Or,  hovering,  every  wish  prevent; 
At  eve  light  up  the  chimney-nook. 
Lay  there  his  glass  within  his  book ; 
And  that  small  chert  of  curious  mould, 
(Queen  Mab's,  perchance,  in  days  of  old,) 
Tusk  of  elephant  and  gold; 
Which,  w^hen  a  tale  is  long,  dispenses 
Its  fragrant  dust  to  drowsy  senses. 
In  her  who  mourn'd  not,  when  they  miss'd  her 
The  old  a  child,  the  young  a  sister  f 
No  more  the  orphan  runs  to  take 
From  her  loved  hand  the  barley-cake. 
No  more  the  matron  in  the  school 
Expects  her  in  the  hour  of  rule, 
To  sit  amid  the  elfin  Inrood, 
Praising  the  busy  and  the  good. 
The  widow  trims  her  hearth  in  vain, 
f(hti  comes  not — nor  will  come  again ! 
Not  now,  liis  little  lesson  done. 
With  Frederic  blowing  bubbles  in  the  sun ; 
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Nor  spiiiBing  bf  tbt  fiHuitehi«de» 
(Some  ttoiy  of  the  days  of  old, 
Barbe  Bteoe  or  Chaponn  Bongo  halteld 
To  him  who  would  not  be  deoied  o 
"Sol  now,  to  while  an  hour  awey. 
Gone  fio  the  iiille  in  Valombrfe, 
Where  'tit  night  at  noon  of  day ; 
Nor  -vandering  op  and  down  the  wood. 
To  all  hot  her  a  lolitode, 
Where  once  a  wild  deer,  wild  no  more, 
Her  efaaplet  on  hia  antleia  wore, 
And  at  her  bidding  itood. 

It. 

The  day  was  in  the  golden  west ; 

And,  cuitain*d  dooe  bjr  leaf  and  flower. 

The  doves  had  cooed  themselves  to  reat 

In  Jacqueline's  deserted  bower; 

The  dovfs    that  still  would  at  her  casement  peek. 

And  in  her  walks  had  ever  flutter*d  round 

With  pnrfde  feet  and  shining  neck. 

True  as  the  echo  to  the  wund. 

That  casement,  underneath  the  trees. 

Half  open  lo  the  western  breese, 

Lock'd  down,  enchanting  Garonnelle, 

Thy  wild  and  mulberry-shaded  dell. 

Round  which  the  Alps  of  Piedmont  rose. 

The  blush  of  sunset  on  their  snows  : 

While,  blithe  as  lark  on  sommer-mom. 

When  green  and  yellow  waves  the  com» 

When  harebells  blow  in  every  grove. 

And  thrushes  sing  **l  love!  I  love!'" 

Within  (so  aoon  the  early  rain 

Scatteis,  and  'tis  iair  again; 

Though  many  a  drop  may  yet  be  seen 

fs  tell  us  where  a  cloud  has  been) 

Within  lay  Frederic,  o'er  and  o'er 

Building  castles  on  the  floOT, 

Aad  ftigning,  as  they  grew  in  siae. 

New  troubles  and  new  dangers; 

inth  dimpled  cheeks  and  laughing  eyes. 

Am  he  and  Fear  were  strangers. 

St.  Pierre  nt  by,  nor  nw  nor  smiled. 
£Bs  eyes  were  on  his  loved  Montaigne ; 
Bat  tnrvry  leaf  was  tum'd  in  vain. 
Then  in  that  hour  remorM  he  felt. 
And  his  heart  told  him  he  had  dealt 
Unkindly  with  his  child. 
A  frther  may  awhile  refuse ; 
But  who  can  lor  another  choose  f 
When  her  3roung  blushes  had  reveal'd 
lie  secret  tram  herself  conceal'd. 
Why  promise  what  her  tears  denied, 
That  she  should  be  De  Courcy's  bride  ? 
— ^Wouldst  thou,  presumptuous  as  thou  art, 
O'er  Nature  play  Uie  tyrant's  part. 
And  with  the  hand  compel  the  heart  f 
Oh  rather,  rather  hope  to  bind 
The  ocean-wave,  the  mountaio-wind ; 
Or  fix  thy  foot  upon  the  ground 
To  stop  the  planet  rolling  round. 

The  light  was  on  his  face ;  and  there 
Tou  might  have  seen  the  passions  driven-*-- 
Resentment,  Pity,  Hope,  Despair — 
Like  clouds  across  the  face  of  Heaven. 

1  Csntaado  "lo  (mm  *  lo  tmo ;**«-7V«f«. 


Now  he  sigh'd  heavily ;  and  now. 

His  hand  withdrawing  from  his  brow. 

He  shut  the  volume  with  a  frown,  « 

To  walk  his  troubled  spirit  down : 

^When  (&ithful  as  that  dog  of  yore* 

Who  wagg'd  his  tail  and  eouM  no  more) 

Manchon,  who  long  had  snuiTd  the  ground. 

And  sought  and  sought,  but  never  found. 

Leapt  up  and  to  the  casement  flew. 

And  look'd  and  bark'd  and  vanish'd  thfougli. 

**  T  is  Jacqueline !   T  is  Jacqueline  !" 

Her  little  brother  Isughing  cried. 

«« I  know  her  by  her  kirtle  green. 

She  comes  along  the  mountain'eide ; 

Now  turning  by  the  traveller's  seatr— 

Now  resting  in  the  hermit's  cave, — 

Now  kneeling,  where  the  pathways  meet. 

To  the  cross  on  the  stranger's  grave. 

And,  by  the  soldier's  cloak,  I  know 

(There,  there  along  the  ridge  they  go) 

D'Arcy,  so  gentle  and  so  brave ! 

Look  up— why  will  3^00  ikm  V*  he  fries 

His  rosy  hands  before  his  eyes ; 

For  on  that  incense-breathing  eve 

The  sun  shone  out,  as  loth  to  leave. 

"  See  to  the  rugged  rock  she  clings ! 

She  calls,  she  faints,  and  D'Arcy  springs 

D'Arcy  so  dear  to  us»  to  an ; 

Who,  for  you  told  me  on  your  knee. 

When  in  the  figlirt  he  saw  you  fall, 

Saved  you  for  JaequeKne  and  me  .*" 

And  true  it  was!  And  true  the  tale! 
When  did  she  sue  and  net  prevail  f 
Five  yean  before — h  was  the  night 
That  on  the  village-green  they  puted, 
The  lilted  banners  streaming  bright 
O'er  maids  and  mothen  broken-hearted ; 
The  drum — it  drown'd  the  last  adieu, 
When  D'Arcy  from  the  crowd  she  drew. 
**  One  charge  I  have,  and  one  alone, 
Nor  that  refuse  to  take. 
My  father — if  not  lor  his  own, 
Oh  for  his  daughter's  sake !" 
Inly  he  vow'd— *'  't  was  all  he  could  !** 
And  went  and  seal'd  it  with  his  blood. 

Nor  can  ye  wonder.    When  a  child. 
And  in  her  playfulness  she  smiled. 
Up  many  a  ladder-path'  he  guided 
Where  mcteop-like  the  chamois  glided, 
Tlirough  manir  a  misty  grove. 
They  loved — but  under  Friendship's  name 
And  Reason.  Virtue  fimn'd  the  flame ; 
Till  in  their  houses  Discord  came, 
And  'twas  a  crime  to  love. 
Then  what  was  Jacqueline  to  doT 
Her  father's  angry  hours  she  knew. 
And  when  to  soothe,  and  when  persuade ; 
But  now  her  path  De  Couroy  croes*d. 
Led  by  his  falcon  through  the  glade — 
He  tum'd,  beheld,  admired  the  maid ; 
And  all  her  little  arts  were  lost ! 
De  Courcy,  lord  of  Argentiere ! 
Thy  poverty,  thy  pride,  St  Pierre, 
Thy  thirst  for  vengeance  sought  the  snare. 

1  Arf  01. 
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The  day  wm  named,  the  guests  invited ; 
Tie  bridegroom,  at  the  gate,  alighted; 
When  up  the  windings  of  the  dell 
A  pastoral  pipe  was  beard  lo  swell. 
And  lo,  an  humble  Piedmontese, 
VHiase  music  might  a  lady  please, 
This  message  through  the  lattice  bore, 
(She  listen'd,  and  her  tremblinjg  frame 
Told  her  al  once  from  whom  it  came) 
** Oh  let  us  fly— to  part  no  more!" 

m. 

That  mom  (*t  was  in  Ste  Julienne's  cell. 

As  at  Ste  Julienne's  sacred  well 

Their  dream  of  love  began), 

That  mom,  ere  many  a  star  was  set. 

Their  hands  had  on  the  altar  met 

Before  the  holy  man. 

— ^And  now  the  village  gleams  at  last ; 

The  woods,  the  golden  meadows  pass'd. 

Where,  when  Toulouse,  thy  splendor  shone 

The  Troubadour  would  journey  on 

Transported— or,  from  grove  to  grove. 

Framing  some  roundelay  of  love. 

Wander  till  the  day  was  gone. 

**  All  will  be  well,  my  Jacqueline ! 

Oh  tremble  not — but  trust  in  me. 

The  good  are  better  made  by  ill, 

As  odors  crush'd  are  sweeter  still ; 

And  gloomy  as  thy  past  has  been. 

Bright  shall  thy  future  be !" 

So  saying,  through  the  fragrant  shade 

Gently  along  he  led  the  maid. 

While  Manchon  round  and  round  her  play'd : 

And,  as  that  silent  glen  they  leave, 

Where  by  the  spring  the  pitchers  stand, 

Where  glow-worms  light  their  lamps  at  eve. 

And  fiuiies  dance— in  iairy-land, 

(When  Lubin  calls,  and  Blanche  steals  round. 

Her  finger  on  her  lip,  to  see; 

And  many  an  aoom-cup  is  found 

Under  die  greenwood  tree) 

From  every  cot  above,  below, 

They  gather  as  they  go^ 

Sabot,  and  coif,  and  coUerette. 

The  housewife's  prayer,  the  grandam's  blening! 

Girls  that  adjust  their  locks  of  jet. 

And  look  and  look  and  linger  yet. 

The  lovely  bride  careaiing; 

Babes  that  had  leamt  to  Usp  her  name, 

And  heroes  he  had  led  to  &me. 

But  what  felt  D'Arcy,  when  at  length 
Her  fiuher's  gato  was  open  flung  t 
Ah,  then  he  found  a  giant's  strength ; 
For  round  him,  as  for  life,  she  clung ! 
And  when,  her  fit  of  weeping  o'er. 
Onward  they  moved  a  little  space. 
And  saw  an  old  man  sitting  at  the  door, 
flaw  his  wan  cheek,  and  sunken  eye 
That  seem'd  to  gaxe  on  vacancy, 
Then,  at  the  sight  of  that  beloved  foce. 
At  once  to  foil  upon  his  net:k  she  flew ; 
Bnt-Hsot  encouraged — back  she  drew. 
And  trembling  stood  in  dread  suspense, 
Bat  taan  bar  only  eloquence ! 
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All,  all — the  while— an  awfol  distance  keeping; 
Save  D'Arcy,  who  nor  speaks  nor  stin ; 
And  one,  his  little  hand  in  hen. 
Who  weepa  to  see  his  sister  weeping. 
Then  Jacqueline  the  silence  broke. 
She  clasp'd  her  fother's  knees  and  spoke. 
Her  brother  kneeling  too ; 
While  D'Arcy  as  before  look'd  on. 
Though  from  his  manly  cheek  was  gone 
Its  natural  hue. 

**  His  praises  from  your  lips  I  heard. 
Till  my  fond  heart  was  won; 
And,  if  in  aught  his  Sire  has  err'd. 
Oh  turn  not  from  the  Son ! — 
She,  whom  in  joy,  in  grief  you  nursed ; 
Who  climb'd  and  call'd  you  fother  first. 
By  that  dear  name  coi^ures — 
On  her  you  thought — but  to  be  kind ! 
When  look'd  you  up,  but  you  inclined  t 
These  things,  for  ever  in  her  mind. 
Oh  are  thoy  gone  from  yours  f 
Two  kneeling  at  your  feet  behold ; 
One— one  how  young ; — nor  yet  the  other  old. 
Oh  spurn  them  not — nor  look  so  cold — 

If  Jacqueline  be  cast  away. 

Her  bridal  be  her  dying  day. 

Well,  well  might  she  believe  in  yon ! — 

She  listen'd,  and  she  found  it  true." 
He  shook  his  aged  locks  of  snow ; 

And  twice  he  turo'd,  and  rose  to  go. 

She  hung ;  and  was  St.  Pierre  to  blame. 

If  tears  and  smiles  together  camef 

''Oh  no— begone!  I'll  hear  no  more. 

But  as  he  spoke,  his  voice  relented. 

"  That  very  look  thy  mother  wore 

When  she  implored,  and  old  Le  Roc  consented. 

True,  I  have  done  as  well  as  suffer'd  wmig. 

Yet  once  I  loved  him  as  my  own ! 

— Nor  can'st  thou,  D'Arcy.  feel  resentment  lam§; 

For  she  herself  shall  plead,  and  I  atooe. 

.Henceforih."  he  paused  awhile,  unmann'd. 

For  D'Arcy 's  tears  bedew'd  his  hand ; 

**  Let  each  meet  each  as  friend  to  friend. 

All  things  by  all  forgot,  forgiven. 

And  that  dear  Saints-may  she  once  more  deaooid 

To  make  our  home  a  heaven ! — 

But  now,  in  my  hands,  your's  with  her's  unite. 

A  father's  blessing  on  your  heads  alight! 

Nor  let  the  least  be  sent  away. 

All  hearts  shall  sing  *  Adieu  to  sorrow.**  . 

St.  Pierre  has  found  his  child  to-day; 

And  old  and  young  shall  dance  to-morrow." 

Had  Louis'  then  before  the  gato  dismounted. 

Lost  in  the  chase  at  set  of  sun ; 

Like  Henry,  when  he  heard  recounted* 

The  generous  deeds  himself  had  done, 

(That  night  the  miller's  maid  Coletto 

Sung,  while  he  supp'd,  her  chansonnetto^ 

Then— when  St  Pierre  address'd  his  vilUg»4raiii. 

Then  had  the  monarch  with  a  sigh  confesa'd 

A  joy  by  him  unsought  and  unpossess'd, 

— Without  it  what  are  all  the  rest? — 

To  love  and  to  be  loved  again. 

1  Lnait  ths  FoortMntk. 

9  AHudinc  to  a  popular  ftory  mlated  of  Hoory  the  Fourfk  of 
1  Fraoce  i  tiipilar  to  ottis  of  "  The  Kin;  sih)  liU'Sr  of  r  ~ 
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That  I  have  won  a  TiBor,  and  coold  teH 


PREFACE. 

Tb  fcUowing  Poem  (or  to  spMk  mora  properly, 
vbtt  namum  of  it ')  has  here  and  thera  a  lyrical 
Ion  of  diought  and  eipreauon.  It  ia  audden  in  its 
aiiMtiona,  ud  full  of  historical  alluaiuns;  leaving 
BQch  to  be  imagined  by  the  reader. 

Tlie  solgect  is  a  voyage  the  most  memorable  in  the 
anoals  of  mankind.  Columbus  was  a  pemn  of  ez« 
tiaoidinary  virtue  and  piety,  acting  under  the  sense  of 
a  divine  impulse;  and  his  achievement  the  discoveiy 
of  a  New  World,  the  inhabitants  of  which  wera  shut 
out  fiom  the  light  of  Revelation,  and  given  np^  as 
ihey  believed,  to  the  dominion  of  malignant  spirits. 

Msny  of  the  incidents  will  now  be  thought  extrav- 
■fuit;  yet  they  were  once  perhapa  received  with 
— wrhing  more  than  indulgence.  It  was  an  age  of 
■indfa;  and  who  can  say  that  among  the  venerable 
lefeods  in  the  library  of  the  Escurial,  or  the  more 
authentic  records  which  fill  the  great  chamber  in  the 
Arduvo  of  Simancas,  and  which  relate  entirely  to  the 
4ssp  Cngedy  of  America,  there  are  no  volumea  that 
■miaD  the  marvellous  things  here  described  f  In- 
dssd  the  story,  as  already  told  throughout  Europe, 
idaiii  ef  no  heightening.  Such  waa  the  religiooB 
«athoMam  of  the  early  writers,  that  the  Author  had 
«a]y  to  transfuse  it  into  his  verse ;  and  he  appeaia  to 
bvs  done  Utile  more ;  thouf^  some  of  the  circunw 
•mess  which  he  alludes  to  as  well  known,  have 
loQg  eeaaed  to  be  ao.  By  using  the  language  of  tfiat 
4f ,  he  has  called  up  Columbus  <*  in  his  habit  as  he 
tivcd,-"  and  the  audtoritiea,  such  as  exist,  are  care- 
Mly  given  by  the  TVanalator. 


mciIBED  ON  THE  ORIGINAL  MANUaCRIPT. 

Uhclast  me.  Stranger ;  and  unibld. 
With  trembling  care,  my  leaves  of  gold 
Rich  in  Gothic  portraiture — 
If  yet,  alas,  a  leaf  endure. 

In  Rabu>a*8  monastic  fune, 
I  cumoc  ask,  and  ask  in  vain. 
Tlie  language  of  Castile  I  speak; 
Hid  many  an  Arab,  many  a  Greek, 
Old  in  the  days  of  Charlemain ; 
When  minatrel-music  wander'd  round. 
And  Science,  waking,  bless'd  the  sound. 

No  earthly  thought  has  here  a  place, 
TIm  oowl  let  down  on  every  face; 

^^Tka  Orifin!.  in  tfaa  CaatUian  laafuaga,  accoidtng  to  lbs 
■**W«o  that  t'uUows.  waa  fboad  anoar  othar  M8S.  in  aa  old 
'<'v«M  hooar  near  Paloa,  ahnatad  on  ao  Wand  fbmied  by  tha 
n«TSBto.aflddediealadtooarLadyorR4bida.  The  writer 
'MribM  binaeir  aa  hanaf  laiM  with  Cohuahai;  but  hia 
>lb  and  aaaaar  ate  erideollr  of  aa  aftsHisMi 


Yet  here,  in  consecrated  dust. 
Here  would  I  sleep,  if  aleep  I  mutt 
From  Genoa  when  Columbus  came, 
(At  once  hor  glory  and  her  shame) 
T  was  here  he  caught  the  holy  flame. 
*T  was  here  the  generous  vow  ha  made ; 
His  banners  on  the  altar  laid.-— 

One  liallow'd  mom,  methought,  I  lelt 
As  if  a  soul  within  me  dwelt ! 
But  who  arose  and  gave  to  mq 
Tlie  aacrcd  trust  1  keep  for  thee. 
And  in  his  cell  at  even-tide 
Knelt  before  the  cnMs  and  died-^ 
Inquire  not  now.     Ilia  name  no  more 
Glimmers  on  the  chancel-flocNr, 
Near  the  lights  that  ever  shine 
Before  St  Mary's  blessed  shrine. 

To  me  one  little  hour  devote. 
And  lay  thy  staff  and  scrip  beside  thee; 
Read  in  the  temper  that  he  wrote. 
And  may  his  gentle  spirit  guide  thee! 
My  leaves  fonake  me,  one  by  one ; 
The  book-worm  through  and  through  has  gone, 
Oh  haste — unclasp  me,  and  unfold ; 
The  tale  within  was  never  told ! 


PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


Thkek  is  a  spirit  in  the  old  Spanish  Chraoiclers 
of  the  sixteenth  century  diat  may  be  compared  to  the 
freahness  of  water  at  tho  fotmtidn-head.  Their  sim- 
plicity, their  sensibility  to  the  strange  and  the  woi^ 
derfuJ,  their  very  weaknesses,  give  an  infinite  value, 
by  giving  a  life  and  a  character  to  every  thing  they 
toudi ;  and  their  religion,  whidi  bursts  out  every- 
where, addresses  itself  to  the  imagination  in  the 
highest  degree.  If  they  err,  their  errors  are  not  their 
own.  They  think  and  feel  afler  the  fiwhion  of  the 
time;  and  their  narratives  are  so  many  moving 
pictures  of  the  actions,  manners,  and  thoughts  df 
their  contemporaries. 

What  they  had  to  oommimicate,  might  well  make 
them  eloquent ;  but,  inasmuch  as  relates  to  Colum- 
bus, the  inspiration  went  no  &rther.  No  National 
Poem  appeared  on  the  subject;  no  Camo&M  did 
honor  to  his  Genius  and  his  Virtues.  Yet  the  mate> 
rials,  that  have  descended  to  us,  are  surely  not  ud- 
poetical ;  and  a  desire  to  avail  myself  of  them,  to 
convey  in  some  instances  as  for  as  I  could,  in  olhen 
as  &r  as  I  dared,  their  warmth  of  coloring  and 
wildness  of  imagery,  led  me  to  conceive  the  idea  ot 
a  Poem  written  not  long  afler  his  death,  when  the 
great  consequences  of  the  Discovery  were  beginning 
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to  unibld  thenwelvea,  bat  while  the  mindi  of  men 
wero  still  dinging  to  the  supentitions  of  their  fiuhen. 
The  Event  here  described  may  be  thoog^  too 
recent  for  the  Mochuiery;  bat  I  found  them  together.' 
A  belief  in  the  agency  of  Evil  Spirits  prevailed  over 
both  hemispheres ;  and  even  yet  seems  almost  neces- 
sary to  enable  us  to  clear  up  the  Daifaiess,  and,  in 
this  instance  at  least, 

To  juftUy  the  wsjv  of  God  to  Men. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 


Columbus,  having  wandered  from  kingdom  to  king- 
dom, at  length  obtains  three  ships  and  sets  sail  on  the 
Atlantic  The  compass  alters  from  its  ancient  direc- 
tion ;  the  wind  beeomes  constant  and  unremitting ; 
night  and  day  he  advances,  till  he  is  suddenly  stop- 
ped in  his  course  by  a  mass  of  vegetation,  extending 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  and  sssuming  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  countiy  overwhelmed  by  the  sea. 
Alarm  and  despondence  on  board.  He  resigi^  him- 
self to  the  care  of  Heaven,  and  proceeds  on  his 
voyage ;  while  columns  of  water  move  along  in  his 
path  before  him. 

Meanwhile  the  deities  of  America  assemble  in 
eouncil ;  and  one  of  the  Zemi,  the  gods  of  the  island- 
eri,  announces  his  approach.  **  In  vain,"  says  he,  **  have 
we  guarded  the  Atlantic  for  ages.  A  mortal  has 
baffled  our  power ;  nor  will  our  votaries  arm  against 
him.  Yours  are  a  sterner  race.  Hence ;  and,  while 
we  have  recourse  to  stratagem,  do  you  array  the  na- 
tions round  jwu  altars,  and  prepare  for  an  extermi- 
nating war.**  Tlieydisperw  while  he  is  yet  speaking; 
and,  in  the  diape  of  a  condor,  he  directs  his  flight  to 
the  fleet  His  journey  described.  He  arrives  there. 
A  panic.  A  mutiny.  Columbus  restores  order ;  oon- 
'  tinues  on  his  voyage ;  and  lands  in  a  New  World. 
Ceremonies  of  the  first  inter  vie  w.  Rites  of  hospitality. 
The  ghost  of  Caaiva. 

Two  months  pass  away,  and  an  Angel,  appearing 
in  a  dream  to  Columbus,  thus  addresses  him ;  **  Re- 
turn to  Europe ;  though  yomr  Adversaries,  such  is  the 
win  of  Heaven,  shall  let  loose  the  hurricane  against 
you.  A  little  while  shall  they  triumph ;  insinuating 
themselvies  into  the  hearts  of  your  folkywers,  and 
.  making  the  World,  whidi  you  came  to  bless,  a  scene 
of  blood  and  slaughter.  Tet  is  there  cause  for  re- 
joicing. Your  woik  is  done.  The  cron  of  Christ  is 
plant^  here ;  and,  in  due  time,  all  things  shall  be 
made  perfect  r* 


CANTO  L 


Nifht— CoiambiM  on  the  Atlaotle-HlM  VuiBtk>n 
ortbsCoapuii,  ele. 

Who  the  great  Secret  of  the  Deep  possess'd 
And,  issuing  through  the  portals  of  the  West, 
Fearless,  resolved,  with  every  sail  unfurVd 
Planted  his  standard  on  the  Unknown  World  T 

1  PsihsiM  ev«o  a  eootooiponry  rabjeet  aboald  not  be  nivA- 
•d  ss  loeh,  howerer  wQd  and  eitmTafmnt  it  mar  be,  if  the 
MMSien  be  foreifn  and  tbe  plaoe  dietaat— oujor  6  kmgtequo 
rsvennlis.  **  L*41oiffnonant  dee  paya.**  aajra  Radne.  "  ripare 
aa  onalqne  aorta  la  trop  crande  proiimitA  det  temps ;  ear  ie 
psapla  Bo  met  godie  da  dilRkaooe  entre  ee  qni  eat,  si  j'oee  aioii 
pailsr,  k  mttle  ana  ds  lai.  eC  et  4Bi  aa  eat  k  miDB  liaaaa.** 


Him,  by  the  Pftynim  bard  descried  of  yore,  d 
And  ere  his  coining  sung  on  either  shore. 
Him  could  not  I  exalt^--by  Heaven  deaign'd 
To  lift  the  veil  that  cover'd  half  mankind! 
Yet,  ere  I  die,  I  would  fulfil  my  vow ; 
Praise  cannot  wound  his  generous  spirit  now. 

Twas  night  The  Moon,  o'er  the  wide  wave,  cE« 
closed 
Her  awful  &ce ;  and  Nature's  self  reposed  { 
When,  slowly  rising  in  the  azure  sky, 
Three  white  sails  dbone — ^but  to  no  mortal  eye. 
Entering  a  boundless  sea.    In  slumber  cast. 
The  very  ahip-boy,  on  the  dizEy  mast. 
Half  breathed  his  orisons !  Alone  undianged. 
Calmly,  beneath,  the  great  Commander  (S^  ranged 
Thoughtful,  not  sad ;  and,  as  the  planet  grew. 
His  noble  form,  wrapt  in  his  manUe  blue, 
Athwart  the  deck  a  deepening  shadow  duvw. 
'«Thee  hath  it  pleased— Thy  will  be  done!"  he  said,  r3 
Then  sought  his  cabin ;  and,  their  capas'  apread. 
Around  hhn  lay  the  sleeping  as  the  dead, 
When,  by  his  lamp,  to  that  mysterioos  Guide, 
On  whose  still  counsels  all  his  hopes  relied. 
That  Oracle  to  man  in  mercy  given. 
Whose  voice  is  truth,  whose  wisdom  is  fhxn  heavfm,(4 
Who  over  sands  and  seas  directs  the  stray, 
And,  as  with  God's  own  finger,  points  the  way. 
He  tum'd;  but  what  strange  thoughts  perplez'd  Uiioa.. 
When,  lo,  no  more  attracted  to  the  Pble, 
The  Compass,  fiuLhless  as  the  circling  vane, 
Flutter'd  and  fix'd,  flutter'd  and  fix'd  again ! 
At  length,  as  by  some  unseen  hand  nnprert^ 
It  sou^t  with  trembling  energy  the  West!t 
"  Ah  no,"  he  cried,  and  calm'd  his  anxious  brow. 
**  HI,  nor  the  signs  of  ill,  'tis  thine  to  show, 
Thine  but  to  lead  me  where  I  wish'd  lo  go  !^ 

Columbus  err'd  not  (5)  In  that  awfiil  boor. 
Sent  forth  to  save,  and  girt  with  godlike  power. 
And  glorious  as  the  rc^fent  of  the  Sun, 
An  Angel  came !  He  spoke,  and  it  was  done ! 
He  spoke,  and,  at  his  oill,  a  mighty  Wind,  (fi) 
Not  like  the  fitful  blast,  with  fury  blind, 
But  deep,  m^jestie,  in  its  destined  ootme, 
Sprung  with  unerring,  unrelenting  force, 
From  the  bright  East  Tides  duly  ebb'd  and  flow'd , 
Stars  rase  and  set ;  and  new  horisons  ^w'd  ; 
Yet  still  it  blew!  As  vnth  primeval  sway 
Still  did  its  ample  spirit,  night  and  day. 
Move  on  the  waters ! — AH,  resign'd  to  Fate, 
Folded  their  arms  and  sat ;  (7)  and  seem'd  to  wait 
Some  sudden  change;  and  sought,  in  chill 
New  spheres  of  being,  and  new  modes  of  i 
As  men  departing,  though  not  doom'd  to  die. 
And  midway  on  their  passage  to  eternity. 

CANTO  n. 


The  Voyafe  coatlaa^ 

"What  vast  foundations  m  the  Abyss  are  dienb(8^ 
As  of  a  former  worid  f  Is  it  oot  where 
Atlantic  kings  their  barbarocs  pomp  display'd;(9) 
Sunk  into  dsA^kness  with  the  realms  they  sway*^ 


]  Tbe  espa  is  fbe  Bpaaiili  eloak. 
9  Herrara.  dee.  1,11b.  !,•.«. 
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WImd  toiwvn  uid  templei,  through  the  ckMUig  wave, 
A  glimmering  raf  of  ancient  tplendor  gave— 
And  we  ehall  rart  with  them. — Or  are  we  thrown" 
'Each  gaaed  <m  each,  and  all  exclaim'd  ai  one) 
"Where  thinpi  frmiUar  oeate  and  ttrange  begin, 
All  ywigieit  barr'd  to  thote  vnthoat,  within  T 
— SoQO  ie  the  doubt  reeolved.     Arise,  behold — 
We  atop  Co  ecir  no  more— nor  will  the  tale  be  told." 

Tlie  pilot  smote  his  breast ;  the  watchman  cried 
"Landf  and  his  voice  in  fiiltering  accents  died.  (10) 
At  once  the  fiuy  of  the  prow  was  quell'd ; 
And  (whence  or  why  from  many  an  age  withheld)  (11) 
Shricto,  not  of  men,  were  mingling  in  the  blast; 
And  armed  diapes  of  godlike  stature  pass'd ! 
Sowly  along  the  evening-eky  they  went. 
As  on  the  edge  of  some  vast  battlement ; 
Helmec  and  shieM,  and  spear  and  gonfidon 
Streaming  a  baleful  light  that  was  not  of  the  sun ! 

Long  from  the  stem  the  great  adventurer  gaxed 
With  awe  not  fear ;  then  high  his  hands  he  raised. 
"Tlkoa  All'supreme— in  goodness  as  in  power, 
Who,  from  his  birth  to  this  eventful  hour, 
Hast  led  thy  servant  (12)  over  land  and  sea. 
Confessing  lliee  in  all,  and  aU  in  Thee, 
Oh  still " — ^He  spoke,  and  lo,  the  charm  accurrt 
Fled  whence  it  came,  and  the  broad  barrier  burst ! 
A  Tain  illusion !  (such  as  mocks  the  eyes 
Of  fearful  men,  when  mountains  rouiui  them  rise 
FYom  less  than  nothing)  nothing  now  beheld. 
But  scatter'd  sedge — ^repelling,  and  repell'd ! 

And  onoe  again  that  valiant  company 
Rig^  onward  came,  plowing  the  Unknown  Sea. 
Already  borne  beycmd  the  range  of  thought. 
With  Light  divine,  with  Truth  immortal  fraught. 
From  world  to  world  their  steady  course  they  keep,  (13) 
Swift  as  the  winds  along  the  waters  sweeps 
*Mid  the  urate  nations  of  the  purple  deep 
——And  now  the  sound  of  horpy-wings  they  hear ; 
Now  less  and  less,  as  vanishing  in  fear! 
And,  see,  the  heavens  bow  down,  the  waters  rise. 
And,  rising,  shoot  in  columns  to  the  skies,  (14) 
That  stand— and  still,  when  they  proceed,  retire, 
Aa  in  the  desert  bum'd  the  sacred  fire ; 
Bloving  in  silent  mi^ty,  till  Night 
Deaoends,  and  diuts  the  vision  from  their  sight 

CANTO  III 


Ao  A— mbly  of  Evil  Spirits. 
Tboitoh  changed  my  cloth  of  gold  fer  amice 
grey— (15) 
hk  my  spring-time,  when  every  month  was  May, 
With  hawk  and  hound  I  coursed  away  the  hour, 
Or  sung  my  roundelay  in  lady's  bower. 
And  tiiough  my  world  be  now  a  narrow  cell, 
(Renounced  fer  ever  all  I  loved  so  well) 
Tliougfa  now  my  head  be  bald,  my  feet  be  bare. 
And  acaroe  ray  knees  sustain  my  book  of  prayer, 
Oh  I  was  thera,  one  of  that  gallant  crew. 
And  saw— and  wonder'd  whence  his  Power  He  drew, 
Tat  little  thought,  though  by  his  side  I  stood, 
Of  his  great  Foes  in  earth  and  air  and  flood, 
ThiOk  uninstructed. — But  my  sand  is  run. 
And  the  Night  coming — and  my  Task  not  done!'— 

*T  was  in  the  deep  immeasurable  cave 
Of  Aadf.  (16)  ecSK)ing  to  the  Southern  wave, 

D 


'Mid  pillais  of  Bvalt,  the  worii  of  fin, 

That,  giant-like,  to  upper  day  aspire ; 

"T  was  th^re  that  now,  as  wont  in  heaven  to  drine. 

Fcnrms  of  angelic  mould,  and  grace  dnrina, 

Assembled.    All,  eiiled  the  realms  of  rest, 

In  vain  the  sadness  of  their  souls  sapprom'd; 

Tet  of  their  gloiy  many  a  scaUer'd  ny 

Shot  through  the  gathoing  shadows  of 

Each  moved  a  God ;  and  all,  as  Gods 

One  half  the  globe ;  from  pole  to  pole  confeta'd!  (17) 

Oh  could  1  now — but  how  in  mortal  vetie 
Their  numbers,  their  heroic  deeds  rehearse! 
These  in  dim  shrines  and  barbarous  symbols  Tfign, 
Whero  Plata  and  Maragncm  meet  the  main.  (IQ) 
Those  the  wild  hunter  worships  as  he  rovea, 
In  the  green  shade  of  (Chili's  fragrant  gvovea; 
Or  warrior-iribes  with  rites  of  blood  ioqilora. 
Whose  nij^t-fires  gleam  along  the  sullen  shove 
Of  Huron  or  Ontario,  inland  seas,  (19) 
What  time  the  song  of  death  is  in  the  bveeca ! 

'T  was  now  in  dismal  ptmip  and  otdtir  due, 
While  the  vast  concave  flash'd  with  lightningB  bhw. 
On  shining  pavements  c^  metallic  ore. 
That  many  an  age  the  fusing  sulphur  bore. 
They  held  high  council.   All  was  silence  roand» 
When,  with  a  voice  most  sweet  yet  most  prafeond, 
A  sovereign  Spirit  burst  the  gates  of  nij^ 
And  from  his  wings  of  gold  shook  drc^  of  liquid 

light! 
Marion,  commission'd  with  his  host  lo  sweep 
From  age  to  age  the  melancholy  deep ! 
Chief  of  the  Zemi,  whom  the  isles  obejr'd. 
By  Ocean  sever'd  from  a  world  of  shade.  (20) 


I. 


tt 


**  Prepare,  again  prepare,' 
Thus  o'er  the  soul  the  thrilling  accents  came, 
**  Thrones  to  resign  for  lakes  of  living  flame. 

And  triumph  for  despair. 
He,  on  whose  call  afflicting  thunders  wait. 

Has  will'd  it ;  and  his  will  is  fete ! 
In  vain  the  legions,  emulous  to  save, 

Hung  in  the  tempest  o'er  the  troubled  main; (Ql) 
Tum'd  each  presumptuous  prow  that  broke  the  wave 

And  dash'd  it  on  its  shores  again. 
All  is  fulfill'd !  Behold,  in  ckwe  amy, 
What  mighty  bonners  stream  in  the  bright  tnck  of 
day! 

U. 
No  voice,  as  erst,  shall  in  the  desert  rise ;  (22) 
Nor  ancient,  dread  solemnities 
With  scorn  of  death  the  trembling  tribes  inqare. 
Wreaths  for  the  Conqueror's  brow  the  victims  bind! 
Yet,  though  we  fled  yon  firmament  of  fire, 
Still  shall  we  fly,  all  hope  of  rule  resigned  T" 


lie  spoke;  and  all  was  silence,  all  was  night! (23) 
Each  had  already  wing'd  lus  formidaUe  flight 


CANTO  IV. 


The  Voysga  oootiimed. 
-An,  why  look  back,  though  aU  is  Idi 
No  mmda  of  tifr  are  stirring  in  the 
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Aud  you,  ye  birds,  winging  your  paMutge  home. 
How  blest  ye  are ! — ^We  know  not  where  we  roam. 
We  go,"  they  cried,  "  go  to  return  no  more ! 
Nor  oun,  alas,  the  transport  to  explore 
A  human  footstep  on  a  desert  shore !" 

— 43till,  as  beyond  this  mortal  Ufe  impell'd 
By  some  mysterious  energy,  He  held 
EQa  everlasting  course.     Still  sclf^possess'd, 
High^on  the  deck  He  stood,  disdaining  rest ; 
(His  amber  chain  the  only  badge  he  bore,* 
His  mantle  blue  such  as  his  fiithers  wore) 
Fathom'd,  with  searching  hand,  the  dark  profound, 
And  scattered  hope  and  glad  assurance  round ; 
Though,  like  some  strange  portentous  dream,  the  past 
StiU  hover'd,  and  the  cloudless  sky  o'ercast. 

At  day-break  might  the  Caravels*  be  seen, 
Chasing  their  shadows  o^er  the  deep  serene ; 
Their  burnish 'd  prows  lash'd  by  the  sparkling  tide. 
Their  green-croas  standards  *  waving  for  and  wide. 
And  now  once  more  to  better  thoughts  mclined, 
The  seaman,  mounting,  clomor'd  in  the  wind. 
The  soldier  (24)  told  his  tales  of  love  and  war ; 
The  courtier  sung — sung  to  his  gay  guitar. 
Round,  at  Primero,  sate  a  whisker'd  bond ; 
So  Fortune  smiled,  careless  of  sea  or  land !  ^5) 
Leon,  Montalvan  (serving  side  by  side ; 
Two  with  one  soul — and,  as  they  lived,  they  died), 
Vasoo  the  brave,  thrice  found  among  the  slain, 
Thrice,  and  how  soon,  up  and  in  arms  again. 
Am  soon  to  wish  he  had  been  sought  in  vain, 
Chain'd  down  in  Fez,  beneath  the  bitter  thong, 
To  the  hard  bench  and  heavy  oar  so  long ! 
Albert  of  Florence,  who,  at  twilight-time. 
In  my  rapt  ear  pour'd  Dante*8  tragic  rhyme. 
Screened  by  the  sail  as  near  the  mast  we  lay, 
Our  bights  illumined  by  the  ocean-spray ; 
And  Manfred,  who  espoused  with  jewell'd  ring 
Young  Isabel,  then  left  her  sorrowing : 
Lerma  **  the  generous,"  Avila  "  the  proud  ;"^ 
Velasquez,  Garcia,  through  the  echoing  crowd 
Traced  by  their  mirth — ^from  Ebro's  classic  shore. 
From  golden  Tap,  to  return  no  more ! 


CANTO  V. 


Ths  Voyage  coDtinoed. 

Yet  who  but  He  undaunted  could  explore  (26) 
A  world  of  waves,  a  sea  without  a  shore. 
Trackless  and  vast  and  wild  as  that  reveaPd 
When  round  the  Ark  the  birds  of  tempest  wheel'd ; 
When  all  was  still  in  the  destroying  hour — 
No  sign  of  man !  no  vestige  of  his  power ! 
One  at  the  stem  before  the  hour-glass  stood. 
As  't  were  to  count  the  sands ;  one  o'er  the  flood 
Gazed  for  St.  Elnro ;  *  while  another  cried 
**Once  more  good-morrow!"   and  sate  down  and 

sigh'd. 
Day,  when  it  came,  came  only  with  its  light ; 
Though  k>ng  invoked,  't  was  sadder  than  the  night! 
Look  where  He  would,  for  ever  as  He  tum*d. 
He  met  the  eye  of  one  that  inly  moum'd. 

1  F.  Colnmbus,  c.  3S. 

S  litht  Tenels,  formerly  used  by  the  Spaniards  and  Porto- 


Then  sunk  his  generous  spirit,  and  he  wept. 
The  friend,  the  father  rose ;  the  hero  slept 
Palos,  thy  port,  with  many  a  pang  resign'd, 
Fill'd  with  its  busy  scenes  his  lonely  mind ; 
The  solemn  march,  the  vows  in  concert  given,  0th 
The  bended  knees  and  liAed  hands  to  hMvoi, 
The  incensod  rites,  and  choral  harmonies. 
The  Guardian's  blessings  mingling  with  hi*  sighs; 
While  his  dear  boys — ah,  on  his  neck  they  hung,  (^ 
And  long  at  parting  to  his  garments  dung. 

Oft  in  the  silent  night-watch  doubt  and  fear 
Broke  in  uncertain  murmurs  on  his  car. 
Oft  the  stem  Catalan,  at  noon  of  day, 
Mutter'd  dark  threats,  and  linger'd  to  obey ; 
Though  that  brave  Youth — ^he,  whom  hia  oonmr 

bore 
Right  through  the  midst,  when,  fetlock-deep  in  gore 
The  great  Gonznlo  (2!))  battled  with  the  Moor 
(What  time  the  Alhambra  shook — soon  to  unfold 
Its  sacred  courts,  and  fountains  yet  untold. 
Its  holy  texts  and  arabesques  of  gold). 
Though  Roldaii,  (30)  sleep  and  death  to  him  alike, 
Grasp'd  his  good  sword  and  half  unsheathed  to  strike 
"  Oh  bom  to  wander  with  your  flocks,"  he  cried, 
"  And  bask  and  dream  along  the  mountain-side ; 
To  urge  your  mules,  tinkling  from  hill  to  hill ; 
Or  at  the  vintage-feast  to  drmk  your  fill. 
And  strike  your  castanets,  with  gipsy-maid 
Dancing  Fandangos  in  the  chesnut  shade—- 
Come  on,"  he  cried,  and  throw  his  glove  in  scorn. 
"  yot  this  your  wonted  pledge,  the  brimming  horn. 
Valiant  in  peace !  adventurous  at  home ! 
Oh,  had  ye  vow'd  with  pilgrim-staff*  to  roam ; 
Or  with  banditti  sought  the  sheltering  wood. 
Where  mouldering  crosses  mark  the  scene  of  blood!— * 
He  said,  he  drew ;  then,  at  his  Master's  frown. 
Sullenly  sheathed,  plunging  the  weapon  down. 


CANTO  VI. 


3  F.  Colnmboa,  c.  S3. 

4  Many  such  amMllatioos  oeeur  in  Beraal  INas.  e.  901 

5  A  kuBiooua  appearaooe  or  good  oomd. 


Tlie  flitflit  of  an  Angel  of  Darkness. 

War  vvi-ith  the  Great  in  War  let  othOTs  siog. 
Havoc  and  spoil,  and  tears  and  triumphing, 
The  mommg-march  that  flashes  to  the  sun. 
The  feast  of  vultures  when  the  day  is  done ; 
And  the  strange  tale  of  many  slain  for  one! 
I  sing  a  Man,  amidst  his  sufferings  here, 
Who  watchVl  and  served  in  humbleness  and  fear , 
Gentle  to  others,  to  himself  severe. 

Still  unsubdued  by  Danger's  varjring  form. 
Still,  as  unconscious  of  the  coming  storm. 
He  look'd  elate;  and,  with  his  wonted  sinile. 
On  the  greet  Ordnance  leaning,  would  beguile 
The  hour  with  talk.    His  beanl,  his  mien  sublime, 
Shadow'd  by  Age — ^by  Age  before  the  time,' 
From  many  a  sorrow  borne  in  many  a  clime. 
Moved  every  heart     And  now  in  opener 
Stars  yet  unnamed  of  purer  radiance  rise ! 
Stars,  milder  suns,  that  love  a  shade  to  cast, 
And  on  the  bright  wave  fling  the  trembling  mait! 
Another  firmament !'  the  orhs  that  roll, 
Singly  or  clustering,  round  the  Southern  pole ! 
Nor  yet  the  four  that  glorify  the  Night — 
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Ah,  how  brgel  whesa  to  my  nviah'd  tight 
Hie  Cam  ihone  forth  in  everlasting  light !  (31) 

T  was  the  mid  hour,  when  He,  whose  accents  dread, 
Sdll  wander'd  through  the  r^ous  of  the  dead, 
(Moioo,  comroission'd  with  his  host  to  sweep 
From  age  to  age  the  meiaocholy  deep) 
To  elude  the  seraph-guard  that  watch 'd  for  man, 
And  mar,  as  erst,  the  Eternal's  perfect  plan, 
Rose  lifca  the  Condor,  and,  at  towering  height. 
In  pompof plumage  8ail'd4e«p'ning  the  shadesof night 
Roc  of  the  West!  to  him  all  empire  given! (33) 
Who  bears  Aialhua's  dragon-iblds  to  heaven ;  (33) 
flis  flight  a  whirlwind,  and,  when  heard  afur, 
like  thunder,  or  the  distant  din  of  ^%-ar! 

Mftunfa'H"  and  seas  fled  backward  as  he  pass'd 
O^er  the  great  globe,  by  not  a  cloud  o'ercast 
From  the  Antarctic,  firom  the  Land  of  Fire> 
To  where  Alaska's  wintry  wilds  retire ;  (34) 
From  mines  of  gold,  (35)  and  giant-sons  of  earth, 
To  grots  of  ice,  and  tribes  of  pigmy  birth 
Who  freeze  alive,  nor,  dead,  in  dust  repose, 
Htgh-hnng  in  forests  to  the  cosing  snows.  (36) 

Now  'mid  angelic  multitudes  he  flies, 
ThM  hourly  come  with  blessings  from  the  skies; 
Wings  the  blue  element,  and,  borne  sublime. 
Eyes  the  set  sun,  gilding  each  distant  clime ; 
Then*  like  a  meteor,  shooting  to  the  main. 
Melts  into  pure  intelligence  again. 


CANTO  vn. 


A  mutiny  excited. 

What  though  Despondence  reign'd,  and  wild 
Affiight— 
Soetdi'd   in  the  midst,  and,  through  that  dismal 

night,  (37) 
^  his  white  plume  rcveal'd  and  bualiins  white,  (38) 
slept  Roldan.  When  he  closed  his  gay  career, 
Hope  fled  for  ever,  and  with  Hope  fled  Fear. 
Blest  with  each  gift  indulgent  Fortune  sends, 
Birth  and  its  rights,  wealth  and  its  train  of  fhonds, 
Star-Kke  he  i^ne !  Now  bcggar'd  and  alone. 
Danger  he  woo'd,  and  claini'd  her  for  his  own. 

O'er  him  a  Vampire  his  dark  wings  display 'd.  (39) 
*T  was  Merion's  self,  covering  with  dreadful  shade:  (40) 
He  came,  and,  couch'd  on  Roldan's  ample  breast, 
Each  secret  pore  of  breathing  life  poesess'd, 
Fanning  the  sleep  that  secm'd  his  Hnal  rest ; 
Then,  inly  gliding  (41)  like  a  subtle  flame, 
Sobdued  the  man,  and  from  his  thrilling  frame 
Sent  forth  the  voict»!  "  Wo  live,  wc  brccthc  no  more! 
The  fotal  wind  blows  on  the  drcar>-  nhoro ! 
On  yonder  clifli  beckoning  their  fellow-prey. 
The  spectres  stalk,  and  murmur  at  delay ! 
— ^Yet  if  thou  canst  (not  for  myself  I  plead ! 
Mine  but  to  follow  where  't  is  thine  to  lead) 
Oh  turn  and  save !  To  thee,  with  streaming  eyes, 
To  thee  each  widow  kneels,  each  orphan  cries ! 
Who  now,  condemn'd  the  lingering  hours  to  tell, 
Think  and  but  think  of  those  they  loved  so  well!" 

All  melt  in  tears!  but  what  can  tears  avail? 
These  climb  the  mast,  and  shift  the  swelling  sail. 
These  snatch  the  helm ;  and  round  me  now  I  hear 
fimiting  of  hands,  outcries  of  grief  and  fear, 

1  Tvetn  del  Poef  o. 


(That  in  the  aisles  at  midnight  haimt  me  still. 
Turning  my  lonely  thoughts  from  good  to  ill) 
**  Wore  there  no  graves— none  in  our  land,"  they  erf 
**That  thou  hast  brought  us  on  the  deep  to  dial" 

Silent  with  sorrow,  long  within  his  cloak 
His  fiice  he  muffled— then  the  Hero  spoke. 
**  Generous  and  bmve !  when  God  himself  is  here. 
Why  shake  at  shadows  in  your  mid  career  ? 
Ho  can  suspend  the  laws  himself  design'd, 
He  walks  the  waters,  and  the  winged  wind ; 
Him.Helf  your  guide !  and  yours  the  hi^  behest, 
To  lift  your  voice,  and  bid  a  world  be  blest ! 
And  can  you  shrink  ?  (42)  to  you,  to  you  consign'd 
The  glorious  privilege  to  serve  mankind ! 
Oh  had  I  ]ierish'd,  when  my  failing  frame  (43) 
Clung  to  the  shatter'd  oar  'mid  WTecks  of  flame! 
— Was  it  f jr  this  1  linger'd  life  away. 
The  scorn  of  Folly,  and  of  Fraud  the  prey;  (44) 
Bow'd  down  my  mind,  the  gift  His  boimty  gave. 
At  courts  a  suitor,  and  to  slaves  a  slave  ? 
— Yet  in  His  name  whom  only  we  should  fear, 
(T  is  all,  all  I  sliall  ask,  or  you  shall  hear), 
Grant  but  tliree  days/' — He  spoke  not  uninspired ;  (45  > 
And  each  in  silence  to  his  watch  retired. 

At  length  among  us  came  an  unknown  Voioe ! 
"Go,  if  ye  will ;  and,  if  ye  can,  rejoice. 
Go,  with  unbidden  guests  the  banquet  share ; 
In  his  own  shape  shall  Death  receive  you  there."(4fiif 


CANTO  vm. 


Lsnd  diacovered. 

Twice  in  the  zenith  blazed  the  orb  of  light; 
No  shade,  all  sun,  insufferably  bright! 
Then  the  long  line  found  rest — ^in  coral  grores 
Silent  and  dark,  where  the  sea-lion  roves  :— 
And  all  on  deck,  kindling  to  life  again, 
Sent  forth  their  anxious  t-pirits  o'er  the  main. 

*'  Oh  whence,  as  wafted  from  Elysium,  whence 
These  perfumes,  strangers  to  the  mptured  sense? 
These  boughs  of  gold,  and  fruits  of  heavenly  hue^ 
Tinging  with  vermeil  light  the  billows  blue  ? 
And  (thrice,  thrice  blessed  is  the  eye  that  spied. 
The  hand  that  snatch'd  it  sparkling  in  the  tide) 
Whose  cunning  carved  this  vegetable  bowl,* 
Symbol  of  social  rites,  and  intercoivse  of  soul  f  " 
Such  to  their  grateful  ear  tlie  gush  of  springs, 
Who  course  the  ostrich,  as  away  she  wings ; 
5^ns  of  the  desert!  who  delight  to  dwell 
'Mid  kneeling  camels  round  the  eacred  well; 
Who,  ere  the  terrors  of  his  pomp  be  past. 
Fall  to  tlie  demon  in  the  redd'ning  blest* 

The  sails  were  furl'd :  with  many  a  melting  doae, 
Solemn  and  slow  the  evening-anthem  rose. 
Rose  to  the  Virgin.  (47)  T  was  the  hour  of  day, 
When  setting  sun.«i  o'er  summer-seas  display 
A  path  ofglor)',  opening  in  the  west 
To  golden  climes,  and  inlands  of  the  blest ; 
And  human  voices,  on  the  vilent  air. 
Went  o'er  the  waves  in  songs  of  gladness  there! 

Chosen  of  Men!  (48)  't  was  thine,  at  noon  of  night. 

First  from  the  prow  to  liail  ihe  glimmering  light;  (49) 

> 
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(Emblflm  of  Tnirti  divine,  wIiom  Mcrat  my 
Enten  dM  wol,  md  mikfli  the  darkneH  day!) 
«FMro!  Rodrigo!  (50)  there,  metfaooght  it  shone! 
T^i#-«-4ii  the  west!  and  now.  alai,  'tie  gone! — 
"Twatalledream!  we  gaae  andgaae  in  vain! 
— ^But  maik,  and  apeak  not,  there  it  comet  again! 
It  movea! — ^what  ibnn  unaeen,  what  being  there 
With  torch4ike  Inatre  fires  the  murky  air  f 
His  instincts,  passions,  say  how  like  our  own! 
Oh!  when  will  day  reveal  a  world  unknown?*' 


CANTO  IX. 


The  New  World. 

LOMO  on  ^  wave  the  rooming  mists  reposed, 
Tlien  broke-— and,  melting  into  Ught,  disclosed 
HalPoircling  hills,  whose  everlasting  woods 
Sweep  with  their  sable  skirts  the  shadowy  floods: 
And  aay,  when  all,  to  holy  transport  given. 
Embraced  and  wept  as  at  the  gates  of  Heaven, 
When  one  and  all  of  us,  repentant,  ran. 
And,  on  our  faces,  bless'd  the  wondrous  Man ; 
Say,  waa  I  then  deceived,  or  from  the  skies 
Bant  on  my  ear  seraphic  harmonies  ? 
** Glory  to  God!"  unnumber'd  voices  sung, 
** Glory  to  God!"  the  vales  and  mountains  rung. 
Voices  that  hail*d  Creation's  primal  mom, 
And  to  the  Shepherds  sung  a  Savior  bom. 

Slowly,  bare-headed,  through  the  surf  we  bore 
Tlie  saoed  cross,  (51)  and,  kneeling,  kiss'd  the  shore. 
Bat  what  a  scene  was  there!  (52)    Nymphs  of 

Fomance,  (53) 
Youths  graceful  r  s  the  Faun,  with  eager  glance. 
Spring  from  the  glades,  and  doi^Ti  the  alleys  peep, 
liien  headkmg  rush,  bounding  from  steep  to  steep. 
And  dap  their  hands,  eiclaiming  as  they  run, 
"  Come  Kid  behold  the  ChiMren  of  the  Sun! " 
Whan  hark,  a  signal-shot!  The  voice,  it  came 
Over  the  sea  in  daikness  and  in  flame! 
They  saw,  they  heard;  and  up  the  highest  hill, 
As  in  a  picture,  all  at  once  wore  still ! 
Creatorea  so  fiur,  in  garments  strangely  wrought, 
FVom  citadels,  with  Heaven's  own  thunder  fi«ught, 
Check'd  their  light  fbotstcpa— statue-like,  they  stood. 
As  woishipp'd  forms,  the  Genii  of  the  Wood! 

At  length  the  spell  dissolves!  The  wantor's  hmce 
Rinp  on  the  tortoise  with  wild  dissonance! 
And  see,  the  regal  plumes,  the  couch  of  state!  (54) 
Still,  where  it  moves,  the  wise  in  council  wait! 
See  now  home  forth  the  monstrous  mask  of  gold,' 
And  ebon  dnir '  of  many  a  serpent-fold ; 
llieae  now  exchanged  fbr  gifb  that  thrice  smpess 
The  wondroQS  ring,  and  lamp,  and  horse  of  brass.  (55) 
What  tong-dnwn  tube  (56)  transports  the  gaier  home. 
Kindling  with  stars  at  noon  the  ethereal  dome  T 
*Tis  hero:  and  here  cireles  of  solid  light  * 
Charm  widi  another  self  the  cheated  sight; 
As  man  to  man  another  self  disclose. 
That  now  widi  terror  starts,  with  triumph  gbws! 


CANTO  X. 


Coia— fanarisot  Vsgslstioo— ihs  HosBsaiaf-bM-Hfca 
Fbontsin  ofYoath. 
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S  F.  Columbus,  e.  OB. 


Thkn  Cora  came,  the  youngest  of  her  raea. 
And  in  her  hands  she  hid  her  lovely  fiuse ; 
Yet  ofl  by  stealth  a  timid  glance  she  cast. 
And  now  with  pUyful  step  the  Minor  pasa'd. 
Each  bright  reflection  brighter  than  the  last! 
And  ofl  behind  it  flew,  and  ofl  before ; 
The  more  she  search'd,  pleased  and  perplez'd  the  i 
And  look'd  and  laugh'd,  and  blush'd  with  quidc  aor- 

priae; 
Her  lips  all  mirth,  all  ecstasy  her  eyes! 

But  soon  the  telescope  attracts  her  view ; 
And  lo,  her  lover  in  his  light  canoe 
Rocking,  at  noon-tide,  on  the  silent  sea, 
Before  her  lies!  It  cannot,  cannot  be. 
Late  as  he  lefl  the  shore,  she  lingered  there. 
Till,  leas  and  less,  he  melted  into  air! — 
Sigh  afler  sigh  steals  from  her  gentle  frame, 
And  said — that  murmur — was  it  not  his  namef 
She  turns,  and  thinks ;  and,  lost  in  wild  amaie. 
Gazes  again,  and  could  for  ever  gaie! 

Nor  can  thy  flute,  Alonso,  now  exdte. 
As  in  Valencia,  when,  with  fond  delight, 
Francisca,  waking,  to  the  lattice  flew. 
So  soon  to  love  and  to  be  wTetched  too! 
Hers  through  a  conventpgrate  to  send  ha  laat  adwo. 
— ^Yet  who  now  comes  uncall'd ;  and  round  and  roond. 
And  near  and  nearer  flutters  to  its  sound ; 
Then  stirs  not,  breathes  not — on  enchanted  gnwndf 
Who  now  lets  fall  the  flowers  she  cuU'd  to  wear 
When  he,  who  promised,  should  at  eve  be  thero; 
And  fiiintly  smiles,  and  hangs  her  head  aside 
The  tear  that  glistens  on  her  cheek  to  hide! 
Ah,  who  but  Cora  f — till  inspired,  posaess'd. 
At  once  she  springs  and  clasps  it  to  her 

Soon  from  the  bay  the  mingling  crowd 
Kindred  first  met!  by  sacred  instinct  Friends! 
Through  dtron-groves,  and  fields  of  yellow  maiaa,  (57) 
Through  plantain-walks  where  not  a  sun-beam  jhju, 
Here  blue  savannas  fade  into  the  sky. 
There  forests  frown  in  midnight  majesty; 
Ceibo,  (58)  and  Indian  fig,  and  plane  sublime, 
Nature's  first-bom,  and  reverenced  by  Time! 
There  sits  the  bird  that  speaks!  (59)  there,  qidveriag 

rise 
Wmgs  that  reflect  the  glow  of  evening  skies! 
Half  bird,  half  fly,  (60)  the  fairy  king  of  flowen  (61) 
Reigns  there,  and  revels  (62)  thro'  the  fragrant  hooia; 
Gem  full  of  life,  and  joy,  and  song  divine. 
Soon  in  the  virgin's  graceful  ear  to  shine.  (63) 

Twas  he  that  sung,  if  andent  Fame  speaka 
**  Come!  follow,  follow  to  the  Fount  of  Youth! 
I  quaflfthe  ambrosial  mists  that  round  it  rise. 
Dissolved  and  lost  in  dreams  of  Paradise ! " 
For  there  call'd  forth,  to  bless  a  happiw  hour, 
It  met  the  sun  in  many  a  rainbow-shower! 
Murmuring  delight,  its  living  u-aten  roll'd 
'Mid  branching  polms  and  amaranths  of  gold!  (64^ 
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CANTO  XI. 


EvflBicff— «  baoqaet— fbe  ffhoat  of  Cazstvt. 

The  tamariik-*  dosed  her  leaves ;  the  mamxMet 
Dreun'd  on  hu  bough,  and  play'd  the  miinic  yet 
Tteah  from  the  lake  the  breeze  of  twilight  blew, 
And  vast  and  deep  the  mountain-ehadows  grew ; 
When  many  a  fire-fly,  ihooting  throagh  the  glade, 
^langled  the  locks  of  many  a  lovely  maid. 
Who  now  danced  Ibrth  to  strew  our  path  with  flowers. 
And  hymn  our  welcome  to  celestial  bowers.' 

There  odorous  lamps  adom'd  the  f^tal  rite, 
And  guavas  Uush'd  as  in  the  vales  of  light  (65) 
There  silent  sat  many  an  u:ibidden  Guest,  (66) 
Whose  stedfiist  looks  a  secret  drrad  impressed; 
Not  there  ibigot  the  sacred  fruit  that  fed 
At  nightly  f^sts  the  Sftfrils  of  the  Dead, 
Nfingling  in  scenes  that  mirUi  to  mortals  give. 
But  by  their  saduesi  known  from  those  that  live. 

There  met  as  erst,  within  the  wonted  grove. 
Unmarried  girls  and  youths  that  died  for  love ! 
Sons  now  behtld  their  ancient  sires  again , 
And  ores,  alss,  their  sons  in  bottle  slain  \  (67) 

But  whpncc  that  sigh  ?  T  wtui  from  a  heart  that 
biokol 
KM  whence  that  N-oice  ?  As  from  the  grave  it  spoke ! 
And  tiho,  as  unresolved  the  feast  to  share, 
Sits  hsli^wichdrawn  in  faded  splendor  there  ? 
T  is  he  of  yore,  the  warrior  and  the  sage, 
Whoie  hps  have  moved  in  pmyer  from  age  to  age; 
Wbow  eyes,  that  wander'd  as  in  search  before, 
.Now  on  Columbus  Hx'd — ^to  seanb  to  mure! 
Cazzivo,  (63)  gilded  in  his  day  to  know 
The  gathering  signs  (^  a  long  night  of  woe ; 
Gified  by  those  who  give  but  to  enslave ; 
No  rert  in  death !  no  rcfugo  in  the  grave ! 
—With  sudden  spring  as  ut  the  shout  of  war, 
Bt  flies !  and,  tuniing  in  his  flight,  from  far 
Giaras  through  the  gloom  like  some  portentous  star ! 
Ufueen,  unheard ! — Hence,  Minister  of  111 !  (69) 
Hnice,  *t  is  not  yet  the  hour !  though  come  it  will ! 
They  that  foretold — too  soon  shall  they  fulfd ;  (70) 
When  fiirth  they  rush  as  with  the  toirenta  sweep,  (71) 
And  deeds  are  done  that  make  the  Angels  weep ! 

Hark.  o*er  the  busy  mead  the  shell  *  proclaims 
Trinmphs,  and  masques,  and  high  heroic  gomes. 
And  now  the  old  sit  round ;  and  now  the  young 
dlmb  the  green  boughs,  the  muniinring  doves  among. 
Who  daims  the  prize,  when  winged  feet  contend ; 
When  twanging  bows  the  flaming  arrows*  tend  7 
Who  stands  selfcentred  in  the  field  of  fiune. 
And,  gnppling,  flings  to  earth  a  giant's  frame  f 
Whilst  all,  with  anxious  hearts  and  eager  eyes, 
fiend  as  he  bends,  and,  as  he  rises,  rise ! 
And  Cora's  self^  in  pride  of  beauty  here, 
IVembles  with  grief  and  joy,  and  hope  and  ftar! 
OShe  wIk>,  the  fidrest,  ever  flew  the  first. 
With  cup  of  balm  to  quench  his  burning  thirst ; 
Knelt  at  his  head,  her  &n-leaf  in  her  hand. 
And  hnnnn'd  the  air  that  pleased  him,  while  she  &nn'd) 
How  blest  his  lot! — ^though,  by  the  muse  unsimg, 
ffis  name  shall  perish,  when  his  knell  is  rung. 


That  night,  transported,  with  a  sig^  I  said, 
*'  T  is  all  a  dream !" — ^Now,  like  a  dream,  't  ia  Htd ; 
And  many  and  many  a  year  has  pass'd  away, 
And  I  alone  remain  to  watch  and  pray ! 
Yet  ofl  in  darkness,  on  my  bed  of  straw, 
Ofl  I  awake  and  think  on  what  I  saw ! 
The  groves,  the  birds,  the  youths,  the  njmiphs  recall. 
And  Cora,  loveliest,  sweetest  of  them  aU. 


CANTO  xn. 


AVimo. 


i  p.  Msftrr,  dse.  i,  S. 
3  Bochsfast,  s.  MI. 
6 


9P.llsitjrr,dse.iii,o.7. 

Da 


Still  would  I  speak  of  Him  before  I  went, 
Who  among  us  a  life  of  sorrow  spent,  (72) 
And,  dying,  lefl  a  world  his  monument ; 
Still,  if  the  time  allow'd !  My  hour  draws  near ; 
But  He  will  prompt  me  when  I  faint  with  fear. 
— ^Alas,  He  hears  me  not !  He  cannot  hear ! 

Twice  the  moon  fill'd  her  silver  um  with  light. 
Then  from  the  Throne  an  Angel  wing'd  his  fl^^ 
He,  who  unfix'd  the  compass,  and  assign'd 
O'er  the  wild  waves  a  pathway  to  the  wind ; 
Who,  while  approach'd  by  none  but  Sfurits  pure, 
Wrought,  in  his  progress  through  the  dread  obsciue. 
Signs  like  the  ethereal  bow — that  shall  endure !  (73) 

As  he  descended  through  the  upper  air, 
Day  broke  on  day  as  God  himself  were  there ! 
Before  the  great  E)iscoverer,  laid  to  rest. 
He  stood,  and  thus  his  secret  soul  addressed :  (74) 

**  The  wind  recalls  thee ;  its  still  voice  obey, 
Millions  await  thy  coming ;  hence,  away! 
To  thee  blest  tidings  of  great  joy  consigned. 
Another  Nature,  and  a  new  Mankind ! 
The  vain  to  dream,  the  wise  to  doubt  shall  cease ; 
Young  men  be  glad,  and  old  depart  in  peace !  > 
Hence !  though  assembling  in  the  fields  of  air, 
Now,  in  a  night  of  clouds,  thy  Foes  prepare 
To  rock  the  globe  with  elemental  wars, 
And  dash  the  floods  of  <^cean  to  the  stars ;  (75) 
To  bid  the  meek  repine,  the  valiant  weep. 
And  Thee  restore  thy  Secret  to  the  Deep !  (76) 

"  Not  then  to  leave  Thee!  to  their  vengeance  cast, 

Thy  heart  their  aliment,  their  dire  repast!' 

****** 

To  other  eyes  shall  Mexico  unfold 
Her  feathar'd  tapestries,  and  loois  of  gold. 
To  other  eyes,  fh>m  distant  cliff  descried,  (77) 
Shall  the  Pacific  roll  his  ample  tide ; 
There  destined  soon  rich  argosies  to  ride. 
Chains  thy  reward!  beyond  the  Atlantic  wave 
Hung  in  thy  chamber,  buried  in  thy  grave !  (78) 
Thy  reverend  form,  (79)  to  time  and  grief  a  prey, 
A  phantom  wandering  in  the  light  of  day ! 

**  What  though  thy  grey  hairs  to  the  dust  descend 
Their  scent  shall  track  thee,  tmck  thee  to  the  end  : 
Thy  sons  reproach'd  with  their  great  father's  ftme. 
And  on  his  world  inscribed  another's  name ! 
That  worid  a  prison-house,  full  of  sights  of  woe, 
Where  groans  burst  forth,  and  tears  in  torrents  flow 


1  P.  Msrtyr,  Epist  133. 153. 

S  See  the  Eamenides  of  iEechjIus,  ▼.  30S,  etc 

3  CIsvtffeffo.  VII.  98. 

4  See  the  Eooisnldss,  v.  MA. 
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Thme  g^Bidmm  of  the  mm,  ncrsd  to  tongi 
Bf  dogi  of  oiifiagti  (80)  bowling  loud  tod  k»g, 
8wep^*4ill  the  Toyager,  in  the  deiert  air,  (81) 
Slarti  beck  to  beer  hie  alter*!!  aoeenti  there!  (89) 

"  Not  thine  the  olive,  but  the  iword  to  bring. 
Not  peece,  but  war !  Tet  fiom  these  shores  shall  spring 
Feaoe  wlthont  end;'  fiom  these,  with  blood  defiled, 
Spread  the  pure  spirit  of  thy  Master  mild ! 
Here,  in  His  train,  shall  arts  and  arms  attend,  (83) 
Arts  to  adorn,  and  arms  but  to  defend. 
Assembling  here,  (84)  all  nations  shall  be  blest ; 
Tlie  sad  be  comforted,  the  weary  rest : 
Untouch'd  shall  drop  the  fetten  from  the  slave;  (85) 
And  He  shall  rule  Che  world  he  died  to  save ! 

"Hence,  and  rejoice.  The  glorious  work  is  done. 
A  spark  is  thrown  that  shall  eclipse  the  sun! 
And  though  bad  men  diall  long  thy  ooune  pursue. 
As  eist  the  ravening  Inrood  o'er  chaos  flew,* 
He,  whom  I  serve,  shall  vindicate  his  reign ; 
The  spoiler  spoiPd  of  all ;  (86)  the  slayer  slain;  (87) 
The  tyrant's  sel^  oppressing  and  opprest, 
'Mid  gems  and  gold  unenvied  and  unblest:  (88) 
While  to  the  starry  sphere  thy  name  shall  rise, 
(Not  there  unsung  thy  generous  enterprise !) 
Hiine  in  all  hearts  to  dwell— by  Fame  enshrined. 
With  those  the  Pew,  that  live  but  for  Mankind : 
Thine  evermore,  transcendent  happiness ! 
Worid  be]rond  world  to  visit  and  to  bl 


On  the  two  last  leaves,  and  written  in  another 
hand,  are  some  stanzas  in  the  romance  or  ballad  meas- 
ure of  the  Spaniards,  llie  subject  is  an  adventure 
•oon  related. 

Tby  lonely  watch-tower,  Larenille, 

Had  lost  the  weitem  tun ; 

And  loud  and  long  from  hill  to  hiil 

Echoed  the  eveaing-gan, 

When  Heman,  rising  on  his  oar. 

Shot  like  an  arrow  from  the  ihore. 

— **Tlioee  lights  are  on  St.  Mary's  Isle ; 

They  glimmer  from  the  sacred  pile.**  > 

The  waves  were  rough;  the  hour  was  late. 

But  soon  across  the  Tinto  borne, 

Thriee  he  blew  the  signal-horn. 

He  Mew  and  would  not  wait. 

Home  by  his  dangerous  path  he  went ; 

Leafing,  in  rich  habilimeat. 

Two  Strangers  at  the  Gonvent-gate. 
'niey  ascended  by  steps  hewn  out  in  the  rock;  and, 
having  asked  for  admittance,  were  lodged  thsie. 

Brothers  in  arms  the  OuesU  a|jpeai*d ; 

The  Youngest  with  a  Princely  grace! 

Short  and  saUe  was  his  beard, 

Thonghtfril  and  wan  his  (hce. 

His  Telvet  cap  a  ntedal  bore. 

And  ermine  fringed  his  broider'd  Test; 

And,  ever  sparkling  on  his  breast. 

An  image  of  St.  John  he  wore.^ 

Hie  eldest  had  a  rougher  aspect,  and  there  was  craft 
in  his  9ye.  He  stood  a  little  behind  in  a  long  black 
mantle,  his  hand  resting  on  the  hilt  of  his  sword;  and 
his  wfaito  hat  and  white  shoes  glittered  in  the  moon- 


1  See  Wsahinffton's  fsrewell-tddreai  to  bis  fUlow^tisens. 

S  See  ParfdiM  Lost,  X.  3  tlis  Ooavent  of  Rabids. 

4  See  Benial  Diss,  e.  903;  sad  sbo  a  wbW  kmma poitiait of 
Oortas,  sseribsd  to  Titian.  Cortes  wiu  new  ia  the  431.  naarro 
silhs90tbyearorUssfs        9  Aeffas1la,Kaiali.lb.iT,e.O. 


**  Not  here  unwelcome,  tho*  unknown. 

Enter  and  rsstr  the  Vlriar  said. 

The  moon,  that  through  the  portal  shone, 

Shone  on  his  reverend  head. 

Through  many  a  court  and  gallery  dim 

Slowly  he  led,  the  burial-hymn 

Swelling  from  the  disunt  choir. 

But  now  the  holy  men  retire ; 

The  arched  cloistera  issuing  thro*, 

In  long  long  order,  two  and  two. 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  « 

When  other  sounds  had  died  away. 
And  ihe  wavn  were  heard  alone. 
They  entered,  though  unused  to  pray, 
When  God  wai  worshipp'd,  night  and  day, 
And  the  dead  knelt  round  in  stone ; 
They  enterd,  and  frt>m  aisle  to  aisle 
Wandered  with  foltMi  arms  awhile. 
Where  on  his  altar-tomb  (89)  reclined 
The  crosier'd  Abbot ;  and  the  Knight 
In  harness  for  tht  (ThrisUan  flgbt. 
His  hands  in  suppMcation  join'd ;~ 
Then  said  as  in  a  solemn  aood, 

"  Now  stand  we  where  (>>lujQbus  stood  T 

*  ♦  *  *  % 

**  Peres,!  thou  good  old  man,**  tliey  cried, 
"  And  art  thou  in  thy  plaoe  of  leit  f— 
Though  in  the  western  world  His  irav«,t  (MQ 
That  other  world,  the  gift  He  gave,^ 
Would  ye  were  sleeping  side  by  side  i 

Of  all  bis  friends  He  loved  thee  best.** 

•  *  •  «  • 

The  supper  in  the  chamber  done. 
Much  of  a  Southern  Sea  they  qwke. 
And  of  that  glorious  city*  won 
Near  the  setting  of  the  Sun, 
Throned  in  a  silver  lake ; 
Of  seven  kings  in  chains  of  gold,* 
And  deeds  of  death  by  tongue  untold. 
Deeds  such  as,  breathed  in  secret  there. 
Had  shaken  the  Confession-chair! 

The  Eldest  swore  by  our  Lady,*  the  Toongest  by 
his  conscience;*  while  the  Franciscan,  sitting  by  in 
his  grey  habit,  turned  away  and  crossed  ^iTfw>lf 
again  and  again.  "  Here  is  a  Uttle  book,"  said  he  at 
last,  "the  work  of  him  in  his  shroud  below.  IttaUi 
of  things  you  have  mentioned ;  and,  were  Cortea  and 
PizarrD  here,  it  might  perhaps  make  them  reflect  for 
a  moment"  The  youngest  smiled  as  he  took  it  into 
his  hand.  He  read  it  aloud  to  his  companion  with 
an  imialtering  voice;  but,  when  he  laid  it  down,  a 
silence  ensued ;  nor  was  he  seen  to  smile  again  that 
night'  *'The  curse  is  heavy,"  said  he  at  partiiv. 
**  but  Cortes  may  live  to  disappoint  it" — ^  Ay,  and 
Piaarrotoo.'*' 

***  A  efreamstsnee,  recorded  by  Herrsra,  rmden  this  visil 
not  iaprolNiblo.  **  In  Mtj  1538,  Cortss  srrivsd  aaexpoetsdlyai 
Pales ;  and,  soon  aflsr  bs  had  landed,  he  and  Fiurro  not  aad 
ngoiced ;  and  K  was  remarkable  that  they  abould  meet  aather 
were  two  of  the  most  renonmed  m«o  in  the  world."  B.  INsx 
makes  no  mention  of  the  interview ;  but,  relatlnf  an  eccunaaee 
that  took  place  at  this  tims  in  PahM,  aays,  **  tiwt  Carles  wm 
now  absent  at  NaestmSeooradekRabids.*'  TheOoatsst 
is  mthin  balf  a  leafne  of  the  town. 


I  Late  Superior  of  the  Hone. 
8  In  the  chancel  of  the  cathedral  of  St.  Dotaiago. 
3  The  words  of  the  epitaph.    "  A  Castilia  y  a  Lena 
Mundo  die  Cobn."  4  Menso. 

5  Afterwards  tlie  arms  of  Cortes  and  his  desccadants. 

6  Fernsndez,  lib.  ii,  c.  63.  7  B.  Diss,  c  90. 
8  **  After  the  death  of  Goalhnotxin.**  says  B.  Diss,  **hs  bs 

came  Ktoofny  sad  restlesi;  rising  eontiaaally  fiwa  his  bed,  and 
waadsvisf  aboutia  tbedark."— "Notbiaapraspend  witthiBi 
and  it  was  aseribed  to  the  coisss  he  was  loadsd  wllk'* 
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THE  VOYAGE  OP  COLUMBUa 


NOTEa 

Note  1,  page  38,  coL  3. 

diicried  of  yw. 
folfiDed  the  ancient  piopliecf — 


III  Urn 


qniboi  OoeaiMi 
Vmeok  ramm  lazit,  etc. 

Smuea  in  Madaa.  ▼.  374. 

Whidi  *IVhk>  hai  imitated  in  his  Gieraaaleniine 
Ubema: 

Topo  nnk,  ehe  flan  d*Ikeole  i  Mgni 
Farola  vile.  ele.  G.  <▼.  90. 

The  Poem  opena  on  Friday,  the  14th  of  Septem- 
ber. 1493. 

Note  3»  page  38,  ool.  3. 


wayi  fiom  home. — ^F.  CoLumua,  c.  19. 


In  the  otiginal,  £1  AWrtnUe.  **  In  Spamah  Aner 
ica,"  WKf  Bl  de  Humboldt,  ''when  El  AJmirwUe  k 
pranoonced  without  the  addition  of  a  name,  that  of 
Colambna  is  understood ;  as,  fiom  die  lips  of  a  Mexi- 
can. £1  MmAese  signifies  Cortes  ;'*  and  as  among  the 
Floreotinea,  H  Segrdario  has  always  signified  Mach- 
iivdL 

Note  3,  page  38,  col  3. 
"TbM  h«th  it  plcswd    Tliy  will  Im  dooe  !*'  he  Mid. 

*It  has  pleased  our  Lord  to  grant  me  &ith  and  as- 
mnnce  fi>r  this  enterprise — He  has  opened  my  mi- 
dentsnding,  and  made  me  most  willing  to  go.*'  See 
hii  U€b  by  his  son,  Ferd.  Columbus,  entitled,  Hisudel 
Ahnirante  Don  Christoval  Colon,  c.  4  and  37. 

Note  4,  page  38,  col.  3. 

Whflss  Toies  ii  troth,  wboM  witdom  is  fhun  heswa. 

The  compaai  might  well  be  an  oligect  of  supenti- 

tkn.  A  belief  is  said  to  prevail  even  at  this  day,  that 

it  win  refwe  to  traverse  when  there  is  a  dead  body 

m  boanL — iStL  de»  Ncmig.  ma  TVrres  Aug/rales. 

Note  5,  page  38,  col  3. 
Coloinbiu  ened  oot 

When  theae  regions  were  to  be  illuminated,  says 
Aeoala,  ehm  divino  concilio  decretnm  easet,  prospec- 
!■■  etiam  divinitos  est,  ut  tam  longi  itineris  dux  cer- 
ts bominlbiis  pneberetor. — De  Natura  Novi  OrbU. 

A  voaantic  drcumatance  is  related  of  some  early 
iigviBaaorintheHiatoiieGen.desVoyageB,LL3.  **Oa 
OBBvm  dans  l*ile  de  Cuervo  nne  statue  ^questre,  coo- 
imtb  d'm  manteau,mais  la  t6te  nue,  qui  tenoit  de  k 
OMfai  gsodie  la  bride  du  chevol,  et  qui  montroit  Too- 
cident  de  la  main  dioite.  n  y  avoit  sur  le  has  d*an 
rae  qnelquei  lettrea  grav^  qui  ne  fuient  point  en- 
ian^iMM  •  maia  11  pamt  dairement  que  le  eigne  de  la 
nain  regaidoit  TAm^nque." 

Note  6,  page  38,  coL  3. 

Bs  woke,  and,  at  Us  call,  a  oiiffhty  Wind. 

Tlie  more  Christian  opinion  is  that  God,  at  the 

■engfli,  with  eyes  of  compassion  as  it  were,  looking 

downe  from  heaven,  intended  even  then  to  rayae 

of  flisrcy,  vdiereby this  newe 


woride  reoeyved  the  hope  of  salvatiofu — Gerleme 
PnoMUesiotkeDemdeioflheOcean. 

Note  7,  page  38,  col  3. 
Feldad  thsir  snai  sod  tat. 
1%  ivtvn  WW  dcsMfid  impoaiifale,  as  it  blew  al- 


Note  8,  page  38,  col  3. 

What  vtM  fbondalioas  ia  lbs  AbfH  are  then. 

Taaso  employs  preternatural  agents  on  a  similar 

occasion, 

TrapiM«a,edeeco  in  qnd  aihrflrtre  loeo 

Borge  imiroTTiM  la  dtti  del  Iboo.  xiil.  33. 

Gli  incanti  d'lsmeno,  che  ingannano  con  deliisioDi,il 

tro  non  significano,  che  la  fidsiti  delle  lagioni,  e  dele 

persuaaioni,  k  qua!  a  genera  neUa  moltitodina,  a 

varieti  de'  pareri,  e  de*  disoorsi  umani 

Note  9,  page  38,  col  3. 

Adantie  kinge  their  barbarous  pomp  dieplaf  *d. 

See  Pkto's  Tmusus;  where  mention  is  made  uf 

mighty  kingdoms,  which,  in  a  day  and  a  night,  had 

disappeared  in  the  Atlantic,  rendering  its  waters  mi- 

navigable. 

8i  qiwrae  Helioen  et  Baria,  Achaldaa  wbes, 
Inveniei  aub  aquia. 

At  the  destruction  of  Callao,  in  1747,  no  more  than 
one  of  all  the  inhabitants  escaf)ed ;  and  be  by  a  prov- 
idence the  most  extraordinary.  This  man  was  on  the 
fi)rt  that  overlooked  the  harbor,  going  to  strike  the 
flag,  when  he  perceived  the  sea  to  retire  to  a  consider* 
able  distance;  and  then,  swelling  monntain-hi{^  it 
returned  vrith  great  violence.  The  peopk  ran  fiom 
their  houses  in  terror  and  oonfiision;  he  heard  a  cvy 
of  Mserererise  fiom  all  parts  of  the  city;  and  imme- 
diately all  v^ras  silmt;  the  sea  had  entirely  ofvei^ 
whelmed  it,  and  buried  it  for  ever  in  its  bosom:  but 
the  same  wave  that  deatioyed  it,  drove  a  little  boat 
by  the  place  where  he  stood,  into  which  he  threw 
hinuelf  and  viras  saved. 

Note  10,  page  39,  col  1 
"Land!"  and  hia Toioe in {ahering aeeeols died. 
Historians  are  not  silent  on  the  sutgect  The  safl- 
ors,  according  to  Herrera,  saw  the  signs  of  an  inun- 
dated country  (tierras  anegadas) ;  and  it  was  the  gen- 
enl  expectation  that  they  should  end  Aeir  lives  &ere, 
as  odiers  had  done  in  the  fiozen  sea,  "where  St 
Amaro  suflen  no  ship  to  stir  backward  or  forwaid." 
F.  Columbus,  c.  19. 

Note  11,  page  39,  col  1. 
And  (whence  or  why  from  nanjr  an  ate  withheU). 
The  author  seems  to  have  anticipated  hia  long 
slumber  in  the  library  of  the  Fathen. 

Note  13,  page  39,  ool  1. 

Hast  led  thy  eerrant 

"'niey  may  give  me  what  name  they  pleaae.    I 
am  servant  of  Him,"  et& — F.  Columbus,  c.  3. 

Note  13,  page  39,  ool  1. 
f^om  world  to  world  their  steady  eoone  they  keep. 
As  St  Christopher  carried  Christ  over  the  decjp 
waters,  so  Columbus  went  over  safe,  himadf  and  hk 
company^-F.  Columbub,  c.  1. 

Note  14,  page  39,  col  1. 
And,  risinf .  ahoot  in  columna  to  the  skies. 
WaterspoutBw— See  Edwards's  J&torjr^Oi  ITair 
JDaiief,  L  13.  Note. 

Note  15,  page  39,  ool  1. 
Tboofh  ehsi«ed  ny  okrtb  of  imld  for  aaiee  gfsyw— 
See  the  Inscription,  p.  37.    Many  of  the  fint  dk- 
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if  we  mny  bcliDvo  B.  Dial  and  other 
'  whlcn.  cndeJ  ihair  dnyi  in  h  hermi 


Vul  indeeil  mini  be  ihoao  diimol  rpfrinw.  if  it  b« 
bue,  V  i-oiiJFcmred  (Kircher.  Mund.  Subt  I.  903), 
thU  Etna,  in  lift  Bnipdoni.  hu  di*chiiTged  Inenly 
tin«  her  ohginal  bulk.  Well  mighi  ahe  be  colied  1^ 
Eoripidea  (TKoda,  v.  a23j  TAe  MoOirr  n/  MmmaBM ; 
jrwEUia  hi'raeinibui-nmerefirawork.wheDaiin- 
(•red  lo  Ihe  burning  sununiu  of  the  Anda," 
Note  17,  page  33,  col.  3. 
0»-l»ir  Ihg  lk>bs ;  rrom  t»h  la  puis  miiliiii'il. 

Codi,  yei  conle«cd  loier. — Miltos. lis  ne  laii. 

•ent  pu  d'?n  ^iro  lea  cKlavea,  ci  c]e  1»  hononr  plus 
que  1b  grand  E^pri^  qui  iv  hi  nnlure  eal  bon. — 

NolelB,  pogeas,  eol.a. 
When  FiDtn  ind  MnnKaon  Hi»t  Ikn  miin. 
Riven  of  Souih  Amcrict    Their  follision  wilh 
ibe  lide  fam  I)ic  eflerl  of  n  lempeil. 


iminrsd  to 
nperhiq» 


.e  \'i,  p> 


sag,  c 


in  dreumfeteiite.  Ontario  receivm  the 
he  Ningiin.  w  Giinoiu  ibr  in  fall*;  and 
iuclf  inUj  the  Allantic  by  Ihe  rivor  St 

Nole  !]0,  page  39,  ml  3. 


Note  33,  page  39. 

Th»e  Bcnllered  fngmrnli  a 
ihreda  of  old  amu,  or  rFfleciions 
and  ronfuHd  by  Iho  oar :  and  no 

imaginalion  of  the  reader  may  supply  ir 

si.  S  qua  lalenr.  ineliora  puiaL    "  li  ia  remuto- 

'  says  the  elcirr  Pliny.  "  thai  the  Iris  of  AnKilei, 

the  Tyiidaridn  of  Nicomachus.  and   Ihe  Venis  of 

Apelles,  are  held  in  higher  admitBtion  than  Ibaii 

liniihed TTotki."  Anclisilnot»ina]inoaieveiytlui|l 

Tho  ilotr  at  Cunbinun  bolil— 
Hole  94.  page  30,  col.  1. 

the  Lniiod,  to  begiulo  Ihe  heavy  houn  al  na. 
Veloao  retain  to  his  eoispiinianiof  the  ■ecoodnUdi 
■he  alory  of  the  Tnelve  Knighlo,  L.  vi. 
Note  95,  page  30,  ml.  I. 

&i  FoRuGS  imihid,  rsffkii  aPiu  ot  land  I 
iluren.ondgentlemenof ihecourt.  Primanum 


ny  sighod  luid  wepl ;  aod  every  hour  aa 
yesr,  says  Herrero. — I.  i,  3  and  10. 

Nolo  27,  page  30,  coL  9. 


lutdrt 


ived  ihel 
iirnlso 


reducal 


Ihe  movent  of  RdbidiM 
It  was  there  Ihat  liii  an 
1 ;  and  he  himself  appeal* 


F,  tho  1 


Table  I 


TBI  mer  MWiierrsn^e. — Buffom. 
Note  31.  poge  29,  col.  9. 
ttuDf  In  tlw  lampal  a'cl  Ihc  IiduIiIei)  n 
)n  of  a  had  angel  over  an  ui 


,  Juan  Terez  dc  Marcbeno,  being  his  leoloua  iDd 
aflectioiuile  friend.  The  ceremunies  of  his  depaiOne 
Bliirn  are  rpiiri«ented  in  many  of  the  ftMCO 
paintings  in  the  pal:iccs  of  Genoa. 

^'olo  3d,  logc  3D.  col,  % 


ing  bngUage  by  Ovslle.— iiiif.  </e  Ch'dc.  I 
Nolo  99.  page  29.  col.  3. 

Alluding  to  the  oncles  of  the  Islonden.  oo  soon  to 
baooma  ailent;  asA  punicuUrly  [n  a  propliecy,  cleUv- 
Mwd  doiTD  finm  their  anceslurs,  and  sung  with  loud 
Umenlalioni  (Petr.  Martyr,  dec.  3,  lib.  7)  at  Iheir  sul. 
•am  biti  vala  [Herrera.  I,  iii,  4)  that  the  countiy  wonld 
ba  laid  nrailD  on  the  arrival  of  atiangen,  completely 
clad,  frono  a  region  nearthe  risingofthesim.  Ibid.  II, 
S,  3  II  is  mid  that  Canivn,  a  gnat  Caiiqne,  af^t 
loog  baling  and  many  ablutions,  had  an  interview 
wilh  raM  of  the  Zemi.  who  announced  to  him  this 
MniUa  event  <F.  Gilumhus,  c  63).  as  ibn  oiacla  of 
iMma,  according  to  Iloroiotus  (II,  159)  predicted 
Iba  onrthrow  of  eleven  ttiiigs  of  Egypt,  on  the  ap- 
paonnca  of  men  of  bmsa.  risen  out  of  the  sea. 

Vvt  did  this  prophecy  eiist  among  the  Islonden 
dono.  It  influenced  the  eauncils  of  Monleiuma,  and 
•naodad  almoat  univenaltyoverthefbrcBlBOf  AmD^ 
in.  Cortes,  Ilenvn.  Gomoia.  "  The  deTaBis  whom 
Ihay  woBshipped, '  sayi  Acoala, "  in  this  instanca  told 


VVIiili  I 
•■  But  I  w 


liiicd,  when  1  thonghl  ofn^ 

ten  behind  me  in  a  amag* 
d  iliiic,  or  al  least  could  bt 
known  to  liavc  dune,  nnylhiiig  which  might  jadinf 
your  highncSKei  lo  remember  them.  And  ibon^l 
forted  myBcll'  with  ilie  reflection  that  out  Lod 
lid  not  tbilcr  so  poninl  an  endeavor  Ibr  the  M- 
altaiion  of  his  cliuirh  to  wme  to  nothing,  yet  I  on- 
•idenid  thai,  on  account  of  my  unworthineta,"  eld. — 
F.  CoLUUSUi,  c.  3T. 

Note  39,  page  30.  col.  3. 

Thg  tnml  Gunuk>. 

Conislo  Frmondea.  already  known  by  the  nan* 

if  the  Gtesi  Captain.     Granada  eurrcndored  on  lb* 

adof  January.l4g3.  Columbia  set  sail  on  the  Sdcf 

Auguil  follonnng. 

Note  30.  page  30,  col.  9. 


Probably  a 


her  of  fortune.    There  w 
»  31,  page  31,  ro).  1. 


ThaCnMB  of  the  SDUtb  i "  unaCrace  iaai>vi^iai.« 
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di  luila  beDtfa,"  mj%  Aadm  Conali,  a  Florentine, 
watiMig  to  Ginliano  of  Biedicis,  in  1515,  **  che  non 
■i  pwe  ad  alcuno  tegno  celeste  doverla  companre. 
Ei^  non  mi  ingwino,  credo  ohe  naqueito  il  cruaero 
fi  die  Duile  pari&  nel  principio  del  Pargatorio  com 
dioendo. 


Vmi  foW  a  imb  dMta,  e  poai  aMota, 
AV  akio  pok»,a  vidi  qoattro  Malle,  eie.*' 

Note  33,  page  31,  ool.  1. 
Koe  of  tbt  West!  to  him  all  empire  grren ! 
Le  CfHidor  eat  le  mdrae  oiseau  que  le  Roc  des 
QkientaiuL — ^Butfon.  **  By  the  Peruviana,"  aaya  Vega, 
«]ia  ma  anciently  worahipped ;  and  there  were dioae 
wko  i*i«"mmI  tlieir  deacent  from  him."  In  theae  de> 
filial  ■fii  daya  he  atill  ranka  above  the  Eagle. 

Note  33,  page  31,  col.  1. 

Who  bean  Axalbua't  drugou-UAdt  to  beaTen. 

Aa  the  Koc  of  the  Eaat  ia  aaid  to  have  carried  off 

the  Elei^ianL    See  Marco  Pola — Axalhua,  or  the 

Baperuf,  ia  the  name  in  the  Mexican  language  fi>r 

die  great  aerpent  of  America. 

Note  34,  page  31,  col.  1. 
To  where  Alaska's  wintrj  wilds  retire. 
northsm  extremity  of  the  New  World.    Sec 
Cook's  IojC  Foyo^e. 

Note  35,  page  31,  col.  1. 
From  minea  of  cold 


of  Chili ;  which  extend,  aaya  Ovalle,  to  the 
flbait  of  Magellan.  I,  4. 

Note  36,  page  31,  col  1. 

Bigh-lraDff  in  fiweals  to  the  cariaa  snows. 

A  ooBtaoi  not  peculiar  to  the  Weatem  Henuaphere. 

Tha  TaagimtB  of  Siberia  hang  their  dead  on  treea ; 

*  pareeque  la  tern  ne  ae  laiaae  point  onvrir." — ^M. 

Pauw. 

Note  37.  page  31,  coL  1. 

and,  tfaraoch  that  disaul  night. 
"Aqndla  noche  triate."    The  night,  on  which 
Gortea  made  hia  fiuDKraa  retreat  fiom  Mexico  through 
the  atreel  of  Tlaoopan,  atill  goea  by  the  name  of  La 

ROCHK  TlUTE^ — ^HUMBOLDT. 

Note  38,  page  31,  ooL  1. 
By  Ina  whita  ploma  revealed  and  boskios  white. 
Fimioiised  todreaainthiafiiahion;  after  Gonaealo, 
ahoB  ha  had  aenred  under  in  Italy. 

Note  39,  page  31,  col.  1. 
Car  hin  a  Vanpire  his  dark  wings  display'd. 
A  apedea  of  bat  in  S.  America ;  which  refireahee 
Jf  the  gentle  agitation  of  ita  winga,  while  it  aucka 
^  blood  of  the  aleeper,  tiuning  hia  aleep  into  death. 
-Ulloa. 

Note  40,  page  31,  col.  1. 

'Twaa  Marion's  self,  eorering  with  dreailful  shade. 
- —  Now  one. 

Now  other,  as  their  shape  served  best  his  end. 

Undoubtedly,  aaya  Herrera,  the  Infernal  Spirit  aa- 
noed  vaiiooi  diapea  in  that  region  of  the  world. 

Note  41,  page  31,  ool.  1. 
Tlian,  ioljr  f  Udiag,  etc. 
"Hie  original  paaaage  ia  here  tronalated  at  full 
Ofth. 

Thea,  iab^  g Mding  Uka  a  subtle  flame, 

wits  a  Of  that  tfanJl'd  the  mortal  fVame, 


CaH'd  on  the  Spiril  wilhia. 

Calmly  she  rose,  mHarting  aU  her  might. ' 

Diro  was  the  dark  eneoonter !  Long  ooqaelTd, 

ller  sacred  seat,  sovereign  and  pore,  she  held. 

At  leogth  the  great  Foa  binda  her  for  his  priae. 

And  awAU,  as  in  death,  the  body  lies! 

Not  long  to  slumber !  In  an  evil  boor 

laforai'il  and  fUUd  by  the  unknown  Power. 

It  starts,  it  speaks!  "  We  Hve.  we  breathe  no  BNwa  !**  ate. 

Many  a  modem  reader  will  eickhn  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Pococurante,  ''Quelle  triate  exlnvaganoe.'** 
Let  a  great  theologian  of  that  day,  a  nuiik  of  the 
Augustine  order,  be  oonaulted  on  the  aobjeot.  ''Corpoa 
ille  perimere  vel  jugulare  poteat;  nke  id  mod6,  veiioa 
et  animam  ita  urgere,  et  in  angortum  ooaretaFe  no?itr 
ut  in  momento  quoque  illi  ezeedendmn  ait"— Lo- 
THntTB,  De  Mi$»a  PriwOa, 

Note  43,  page  31,  col  2. 
And  can  you  shrink  1  etc 
The  aame  language  had  been  addreaaed  to  laabal- 

la. — ^F.  COLUMBTTS,  c.  15. 

Note  43,  page  31,  coL  2. 
Oh  had  I  perished,  when  my  &ifing  firama. 
Hia  miraculoua  eacape,  in  eariy  life,  during  a  aeik 
fi^t  off  the  coaat  of  Portugal. — ^Ibid.  c.  5. 

Note  44,  page  31,  coL  2. 

The  sown  of  FoUy.  and  of  Fraud  the  pray. 
Nodo  nocchier,  promettitor  di  regni ! 

By  the  Genoeae  and  the  Spaniarda  he  waa  regarded 
oa  a  man  reaolved  on  *'  a  wUd  dedieatkua  of  htmaalf 
to  unpathed  watera,  undreamed  ahorea;"  and  tiba 
court  of  Portugal  endeavored  to  rob  hiaiof  tha^ory 
of  hia  enterpriae,  by  aecretly  diapalohing  a  veaael  in 
the  courw  which  he  had  pointed  out  ''IxMaqu'il 
avait  promia  im  nouvel  h^miai^dre,"  aaya  Voltaiia» 
''on  lui  avait  aoutenu  que  eel  h^miaph^  ne  pouvoit 
exiater;  et  quand  il  I'eut  d^uvert,oniH^tenditqu'il 
avait  ^t^  connu  depuia  long-tempa." 

Note  45,  page  31,  coL  2. 
-He  spoke  not  nninspired. 


He  uaed  to  affirm,  that  he  atood  in  need  of  God'a 
particular  aaaiatance ;  like  Moaea  when  he  led  fiwdi 
the  people  of  larael,  who  fiuhore  to  lay  violent  handa 
upon  him,  becauae  of  the  miraclea  which  God  wrought 
by  hia  meana.  "  So,"  aaid  the  Admiral,  **  did  it  hap* 
pen  to  me  on  that  vojrage."-— F.  Columbus,  c.  19. 
**  And  ao  eoaily,"  aaya  a  Commentator,  "  are  the  work- 
inga  of  the  Evil  One  overcome  Viy  the  power  of  God  r* 

Note  46,  page  31,  coL  2. 
"  hi  his  own  shape  shall  Death  receive  you  there." 
Thia  denunciation,  fulfilled  aa  it  appeara  to  be  in 
the  eleventh  canto,  may  remind  the  reader  of  tiba 
Harpiea  in  ViigiL — JEn.  II],  v.  247. 

Note  47,  page  31,  coL  2. 
Rose  to  the  Virgin. 
Salve,  rogina.  Herrera,  I,  i,  12. — It  waa  the  uaoal 
aorvice,  and  alwaya  aung  with  great  aolemnity.  **  I 
remember  one  evening,"  aaya  Oviedo,  "  when  the  ahip 
waa  in  foil  aail,  and  all  the  men  were  on  their  kneaa. 
ainging  Salve,  regina,"  etc.  Rdafion  Sommarieu-^m 
The  hymn,  O  Sanctiaaima,  ia  atill  to  be  heard  ^fVer 


1  -»fflagnuin  si  pectore  poastt 
Excufsisse  deum, 
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fonaet  along  the  thoret  of  Sicily*  and  its  effect  may 
be  better  conceiTed  than  deicribed.  See  Betdonk,  I, 

330. 

Note  48,  page  31,  col.  2. 

ChoMoofBlen! 
I  believe  that  be  was  choaen  for  this  great  service ; 
and  that,  because  he  was  to  be  so  truly  an  apostle,  as 
in  efifect  he  proved  to  be,  therefore  was  his  origin  ob- 
■cure;  that  therein  he  might  resemble  those  who 
were  called  to  make  known  die  name  of  the  Lord 
fiiom  seas  and  rivers,  and  not  from  courts  and  palaces. 
And  I  believe  also,  that,  as  in  most  of  his  doings  he 
was  guarded  by  some  special  providence,  his  very 
name  was  not  without  some  mystery :  for  in  it  is  ex- 
pressed the  wonder  he  performed ;  inasroucb  as  he 
conveyed  to  a  new  world  the  gmce  of  the  Iloly 
Ghost,  etc. — ^F.  Columbub,  c.  I. 

Note  49,  page  31,  col.  2. 
Pint  from  the  prow  to  hail  the  Rlimmerinjt  kffht 
A  light  in  the  midst  of  darkness,  signifying  the 
spiritual  light  that  he  came  to  spread  there. — F.  Co- 
lumbus, c.  22.  Herrkra,  I.  i,  12. 

Note  50,  page  32,  col.  1. 

Pedro!  Rodrifo! 

Pedro  Gutierrez,  a  Page  of  the  King's  Chamber; 
Rodrigo  Sanchez  of  Segovia,  Comptroller  of  the  Fleet. 

Note  51,  page  32,  col.  1. 

Slowly,  iMie-headed,  throogb  the  rarf  we  bene 
The  Micred  cnMi. 

Signifying  to  the  Infernal  powen  (all*  infiemo  lodo) 
the  will  of  SieMost  High,  that  they  should  renounce 
a  world  over  which  they  had  tyrannized  for  so  many 
ages.— Ov ALLS,  iv,  5. 

Note  52,  page  32,  col  1. 

But  what  A  soene  wu  there ! 
**  This  country  excels  all  others,  as  far  as  the  day 
surpasses  the  night  in  splendor. — vNor  is  there  a  better 
people  in  the  world.  They  love  their  neighbor  as 
diemselves ;  their  conversation  is  the  sweetest  imagin- 
able, their  ftces  always  smiling :  and  so  gentle,  so 
affectionate  are  they,  that  I  swear  to  jrour  Highnesses,'* 
•tc — ^F.  Columbus,  c.  30,  33. 

Note  53,  page  32,  col.  1 

^Nrrophs  of  romance,  etc. 

Drjrades  fbrraoeissiinas,  aut  natives  fbntium  nym- 
phas  de  quibus  fabulatur  antiquitas,  se  vidisse  arbi- 
tiati  stmt — P.  Martyr,  dec.  i,  lib.  v. 

And  an  eminent  Painter  of  the  present  day,  when 
he  first  saw  the  Apollo  of  the  Bchndere,  was  struck 
widi  its  resembbmce  to  an  American  warrior. — 
West's  JHtccurae  in  the  Royal  Academy,  1794. 

Note  54,  page  32,  col.  1. 

And  tee.  the  regal  plumei,  the  coach  of  Rtate ! 

**  The  ,Cacique  came  down  to  the  shore  in  a  sort 

of  palanquin — atteiKled  by  his  anoient  men.*— The 

gifts,  which  he  received  from  roe,  were  ofYerwards 

canied  before  him." — F.  Columbi's,  c  32. 

Note  55,  page  32,  col.  1. 
The  wondroM  rinc,  and  lamp,  and  hnrae  of  braa. 
The  ring  of  Gyges,  the  lamp  of  Aladdin,  and  the 
bofse  of  ibe  Tartar  king. 


Note  56,  page  32,  col.  1. 
What  loof  .drawn  tube,  eto. 
For  the  effects  of  the  telescope,  and  the  mirror,  en 
an  imcultivated  mind,  see  Waixis's  Voyage  roimi 
the  World,  c.  2  and  6. 

Note  57,  page  32,  col.  2. 
Throush  citron-froves.  and  fields  of  yellow  matae. 
iEtas  est  illis  aurea.  Apertis  vivunt  hortis.  P.MaIt 
TYR,  dec  i,  3. 

Note  58,  page  32,  coL  2. 

Ceiba. 

The  wild  cotton-tree,  often  mentioned  in  Hjstory. 

*'  Cortes,"  says  Bemal  Diaz,  **  took  possession  (rf*  tbe 

country  in  the  following  manner.  Dmwing  his  swoid, 

he  gave  three  cuts  with  it  into  a  great  Ceiba,  and 

said •; 

Note  59,  page  32,  coL  2. 
There  tita  the  bird  that  ipeaka ! 
The  Parrot,  as  described  by  Aristotlc-^JKsl.  Aw- 
tnoL  viii,  12. 

Note  60,  page  32,  col.  2. 
Half  binl.  half  fly. 
Here  are  birds  so  small,  says  Herrera,  that  thoog^ 
they  are  birds,  they  are  taken  for  bees  or  butterfliea. 

Note  61,  page  32,  col  2. 
the  fliiry  kinc  of  floweia. 


The  Humming-bird.     Kokopit  (florum  regulos)  Is 

the  name  of  an  Indian  bird,  referred  to  this  class  by 

Seba. 

Note  62,  page  32,  col.  2. 

Reiffna  there,  and  reveb,  etc 

There  also  was  heard  the  wild  cry  of  the  Flamingo 

What  clarion  winds  alonf  the  yellow  saada  1 
Far  in  the  deep  the  risnt-fiaher  stands, 
Fuldinf  hit  winfi  of  flame. 

Note  63,  page  32,  col.  2. 
Soon  in  the  virf  in'a  graceful  ear  to  ahine. 
II  sert  apree  sa  mort  a  parer  les  jeimes  IndiemMB, 
qui  portent  en  pendens  d'oreilles  deux  de  oea  c]la^ 
mans  oiseanx. — ^Buffon. 

Note  64,  page  32,  col.  2. 
'Mid  braochinc  palms  and  amaranths  of  gold ! 
According  to  an  ancient  tradition.  See  Oviada 
Vega,  Herrera,  etc  Not  many  years  af\erwaids  a 
Spaniard  of  distinction  A^andered  everjrwfaere  in 
search  of  it :  and  no  wonder,  as  Robertson  observes, 
when  Columbus  himself  could  imagine  that  he  had 
fuiuid  the  scat  of  Paradise. 

Note  65,  page  33,  col  1. 
And  goavaa  blushM  as  in  the  vales  of  light 
They  believed  that  the  souls  of  good  men  were 
conveyed  to  a  pleasant  valley,  aboimding  in  gnavas 
and  other  delicious  fruits.*— Herrera,  I,  iii,  3.  F.  Co- 
lumbus, c.  62. 

Note  66,  page  33,  col.  1. 

There  silent  sate  many  an  unbidden  GaesL 

**  The  dead  walk  abrood  in  the  night,  and  feast 

with  the  living"  (F.  Columbus,  c.  62) ;  and  **  eat  of 

the  fruit  called  Guannkbo." — P.  Martyr,  dec  1,9. 

Note  67,  page  33,  col.  1. 
And  sires,  alas,  their  sons  in  battle  abin ! 
War  rcvcri<cH  the  order  of  nature.  In  time  of  peaee« 
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WHf  Herodotnt,  the  children  bury  their  ikthen,;  in 
time  of  war  the  fiuhen  bury  their  children !  But  the 
Goda  lunre  willed  it  kk — ^I,  87. 

Note  68,  page  33,  ool.  1. 

Gaadra. 

An  ancient  Cadque,  in  his  life-time  and  aAer  his 
deaifa«  employed  by  the  Zemi  to  alarm  his  people^ — 
See  F.CouTMBua,  c.  63. 

Note  69,  page  33,  ool.  1. 
UmMn.  unheard ! — Hoiee,  BTioister  of  HI. 
Hie  AnAor  is  speaking  in  hia  iaBjAred  character. 
Sdden  things  are  revealed  to  him,  and  placed  before 
lua  mind  as  if  they  were  present. 

Note  70,  page  33,  col.  1. 

too  10011  ihaU  thor  fulfil. 

Nor  ooold  they,  (the  Powers  of  Darkness)  have 
more  eflectoally  prevented  tho  progress  of  the  Faith, 
than  by  desolating  the  New  World ;  by  burjring  na* 
tiana  alive  in  mines,  or  consigning  them  in  all  their 
errors  to  the  sword. — Rdacion  deB.DE  Las  Casab. 

Note  71,  page  33,  col.  1. 
Wban  forth  they  rash  u  with  the  torrent*!  sweep. 
Not  man  alone,  but  many  other  animals,  became 
eitinct  diere. 

Note  72,  page  33,  col.  3. 
Who  amoDf  us  a  life  of  norrnw  spent. 
For  a  summary  of  his  life  atid  chiuracter.  see  **  An 
Aeooimt  of  the  European  Settlements." — P.  I,  c.  8. 

Note  73,  page  33,  col.  2. 
Signs  like  the  ethereal  bow — thnt  hIi&II  endure. 

It  is  remarkable  that  these  [^enomeiia  still  remain 
iOMing  the  mysteries  <^  nature. 

Note  74,  page  33,  col.  2. 

He  stood,  and  thus  hie  secret  soul  addrcas*d. 

Te  tna  fiita  docebo.       Firg. 

Ssprai  di  tna  vita  U  viacfio.       DanU. 

Note  75,  page  33,  col.  2. 
And  dash  the  floods  of  ocean  to  tho  stars. 
When  he  mtered  the  Tagus,  all  the  seamen  ran 
Ooffl  all  parts  to  behold,  as  it  were  some  wonder,  a 
ship  that  had  escaped  so  terrible  a  storm. — F.  CoLtJM- 
ics,c.40. 

Note  76,  page  33,  col.  2. 
Aod  Thee  restore  thy  Secret  to  the  Deep. 
I  wrote  cm  a  parchment  that  I  had  discovered  what 
I  had  promised; — and,  having  put  it  into  a  cask,  I 
tluew  it  info  the  tevu — Ibid,  c,  37. 

Note  77,  page  33,  col  2. 
To  other  eyes,  from  distant  cKfT descried. 
Balboa  immediately  concluded  it  to  be  the  ocean 
far  which  Colimibos  had  searched  in  vain ;  and  when. 
It  length,  after  a  toilsome  march  among  the  moun- 
iiiiis,  his  guides  pointed  out  to  him  the  summit  from 
which  it  might  bis  seen,  he  commanded  his  men  to 
halt,  and  went  up  almtc — ^Herrejia,  I,  x,  1. 

Note  78,  page  33,  col.  2. 
Hone  in  thy  ehamber,  buried  in  thy  grave. 

I  always  saw  them  in  his  room,  and  he  ordered 
(hem  to  be  buried  lytth  his  body* — ^F.  Columbus,  c.  86. 


■^.- 


Note  79,  page  33,  col.  2. 
Thy  reverend  form. 
His  person,  says  Uerrera,  had  an  air  of  grandeur 
His  hair,  from  many  hardships,  had  long  been  grey. 
In  him  you  suw  a  man  of  an  imconquerable  courage, 
and  high  thoughts ;  patient  of  wrongs,  calm  in  advow 
sity,  ever  brusting  in  God : — and,  had  he  lived  in  an* 
cient  times,  statues  and  temples  would  have  been 
erected  to  him  without  niunber,  and  his  name  would 
have  been  placed  among  the  stars. 

Note  80,  pag9  34,  ooL  1. 

By  dogs  of  carnage.- 
One  of  these,  on  accoimt  of  his  extraordinaiy  saga^ 
city  and  liercencss,  received  the  full  allowance  of  a 
soldier.     His  name  was  Bezerillo. 

Note  81,  page  34,  col.  1. 
Swept— till  the  voyager,  in  the  desert  air. 
With  my  own  eyes  I  saw  kingdoms  as  full  of  peo- 
ple, as  hives  are  full  of  bees ;  and  now  where  are 
they  I — Lab  Cabas. 

Note  82,  page  34,  col.  1. 
Starts  back  to  hear  his  alter'd  accents  there. 
No  unusual  eflect  of  an  exuberant  vegetation.^— 
"  The  air  w«a  so  vitiated,"  soys  an  African  traveller, 
"  that  our  torches  burnt  dim,  and  seemed  ready  to  be 
extinguished ;  and  even  the  human  voice  lost  its  natn 
ral  tone." 

Note  83,  page  34,  ool.  1. 
Here,  in  His  train,  shall  arts  and  arms  attend. 
*'  There  are  those  alive,"  said  an  illustrious  oratkv, 
"whose  memory  might  touch  the  two  extremities. 
Lord  Bathuret,  in  1704,  was  of  on  age  to  comprehend 
such  things — and,  if  his  angel  had  then  dmwn  up  the 
curtain,  and,  whilst  he  was  gazing  with  admiration, 
hod  pointed  out  to  him  a  speck,  and  had  told  him, 
*  Yotuig  man.  there  is  America — which,  at  this  day, 
serves  for  little  more  than  to  amuse  you  with  stories 
of  savage  men  and  imcouth  manners ;  yet  shall,  be- 
fore you  taste  of  death,'  etc." — Burkk  in  1775. 

Note  84,  page  34,  col.  1. 
Assembling  here.  etc. 
.   How  simple  were  the  manners  of  the  early  colo- 
nists!  The  first  ripening  of  any  European  fruit  was 
distinguished  by  a  family-festival.     Garcilasso  de  la 
Vega  relates  how  his  dear  father,  the  valorous  An- 
dres, collected  together  in  his  chamber  seven  or  eight 
genderoen  to  share  with  him   three  asparaguses, 
the  f.rst  that  ever  grew  on  the  table-land  of  Cusca 
When  the  operation  of  dressing  them  was  over  (and 
it   is  minutely  describeil)   he   distributed   the   two 
largest  among  his  frientk ;  bogging  that  the  company 
would  not  take  it  ill,  if  ho  reserved  the  third  for  him 
self,  as  it  was  a  thinq  from  Spain. 

North  America  became  instantly  an  asylum  for  the 
oppressed ;  Huguenots,  and  Catholics,  and  sects  of 
every  name  and  coimtry.  Such  were  the  first  settlers 
in  Carolina  and  Maryland,  Pennsylvania  and  New 
England.  Nor  is  South  America  altogether  without 
a  claim  to  the  title.  Even  now,  while  I  am  writing, 
the  ancient  house  of  Braganza  is  on  its  passage  acrOli 
the  Atlantic, 

Cum  sQciis,  natoque,  Penatibua,  et  magnb  dls. 

Note  85.  page  34,  col.  1. 
CJntoQch'd,  shall  drop  the  fetters  from  the  slave. 
Je  me  transpturte  quelquefins  au-deli  d'un  ii^le. 
J*y  vois  le  bonheur  k  cbti  de  rindustrie,  la  donee 
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toUiance  rempla^uit  k  frnmche  inquintion ;  j'y  vois, 
on  jour  de  Ate,  PAraviem,  Meiicains,  Am^ricains 
lifarai,  Fnuifoit  t'embnauit  oommedet  fiiret,  et  Mn- 
MUt  le  r^gne  de  la  liberty  qui  doit  amener  paitout 
one  hamionie  univenelie. — Man  let  minea,  let  et- 
elaTfls,  que  deviendront-iii?  Lea  minei  te  fenneront, 
lea  eedavei  sezont  lea  fieree  de  leiin  maitree. 

Bribsot. 

There  k  a  prophetic  atanza,  written  o  century  ago 
by  Bpu  Berkeley,  which  I  must  quote,  though  I  ahidl 
tufier  by  the  corapariaon. 

W«atwanl  the  ooune  of  •mpire  takes  its  way. 

The  four  flnt  acti  alreadr  pait, 
A  flflh  ■ball  ek>M  the  drama  with  the  day. 

Tine'a  oobleat  oOprinf  b  the  last 

Note  86,  page  34,  coL  1. 

The  spoiler  spoil'd  of  alL 

Cortea.  '*  A  peine  put-il  obtenir  audience  de  Charlea- 
Quint;  un  jour  il  iendit  la  preaae  qui  entourait  la 
coche  de  Tempereur,  et  monta  aur  T^trier  de  la  por- 
tiere. Charlea  demanda  quel  ^tcHt  cet  homme : '  C'eat,* 
r^pondit  Cortez,  *oeltti  qui  voua  a  donn^  plua  d'^tats 
qva  voa  pirea  ne  vooa  ont  laiaa^  de  yillea.*  "—Voltaire. 


Note  87,  page  84,  ec^  L 
Ibeslayeri 


Cortea,  Pixarro. — ^^Almoat  all,"  aaya  Lm 
"  have  periahed.  The  innocent  Uood,  whidi  they  had 
ahed,  cried  aloud  for  vengeance;  the  aighs,  the  tean 
of  80  many  victima  went  up  beibre  God." 

Note  88,  page  34,  col.  1. 

*Mid  team  and  cold,  ansoviad  aad  aaUaaL 

L'Eapagne  a  fiut  comma  ce  roi  inaeDa^  qui  danmdi 

que  tout  ce  qu'il  touchennt  ae  convertSt  en  or,  atqv 

fut  oblig^  de  revenir  aux  dieux  poor  lea  prier  de  tik 

aa  mia^.— MoNTisQunca. 

Note  89.  page  34,  ooL  d. 
Where  on  his  ahar-tookh,  ale. 
An  interpolation. 

Note  90,  page  34,  coL  51 
Though  in  the  westen  world  His  fiave. 
An  anachronism.  The  body  of  Columbua  waa  DOC 
yet  removed  from  Seville. 

It  is  almost  imneceaaary  to  point  ont  anodiflr,  in 
the  Ninth  Canta  The  teleaoope  waa  not  th«i  in  lae; 
though  deacribed  long  beibre  with  great  accimey  fay 
Roger  Bacon. 


3Jtalfi; 

A   POEM. 


PREFACE. 


A  FEW  copies  of  thia  Poem  were  printed  off  in  the 
autumn  of  the  year  beibre  laat,  while  the  Author  waa 
abroad,  it  ia  now  corrected,  and  republiahed  with 
some  additiona. 

Whatever  may  be  its  aocceaa,  it  has  led  him  in 
many  an  after-dream  through  a  beautiful  country; 
and  may  not  perhaps  be  uninteresting  to  thoae  who 
have  leamt  to  live  in  paat  timea  as  well  as  present, 
and  wfaoae  minds  are  fiuniliar  with  the  events  and 
the  people  that  have  rendered  Italy  ao  illuatrious. 

The  stories,  taken  from  the  old  Chroniclera,  are 
given  without  exaggeration ;  and  are,  he  believea,  aa 
true  to  the  original  text  as  any  of  the  Flays  that  may 
be  said  to  form  our  popular  history. 

Mny  lu,  1823. 


PART  I. 


I. 


THE  LAKE  OF  GENEVA. 


Day  glimmer'd  in  the  east,  and  the  white  Mbco 
Himg  like  a  vapor  in  the  cloudless  sky, 
Tet  visible,  when  on  my  way  I  went. 
Glad  to  be  gone— a  pilgrim  from  the  north. 
Now  more  and  more  attracted  as  I  drew 
Nearer  and  nearer.    Ere  the  artisan, 
DKmwf,  hali<lad,  had  ihni  his  window  lean^ 


With  folded  arms  and  listless  look  to  snuff 
The  morning  air,  or  the  caged  sky-lark  aungy 
From  his  green  sod  up«pringing—- but  in  vaiiiv 
His  timefui  bill  o'erflowing  with  a  song 
Old  in  the  days  of  Homer,  and  his  wings 
With  transport  quivering,  on  my  way  I  went. 
Thy  gatea,  Geneva,  awinging  heavily, 
Thy  gatea  ao  slow  to  open,  awift  to  abut ; 
As  on  that  Sabbath-eve  when  he  arrived,'  (1) 
Whoae  name  ia  now  thy  glory,  now  by  thee 
Inscribed  to  consecrate  (anch  virtue  dwells 
In  those  small  ayllablea)  the  narrow  atreet, 
Hia  birth-place — when,  but  one  abort  step  too  lale^ 
He  sate  him  doi^Ti  and  wept— wept  till  the  nwming ;  (J2) 
Then  rose  to  go— -a  wanderer  through  the  world. 
T  ia  not  a  tale  that  every  hour  brings  with  it 
Yet  at  a  City-gate,  from  time  to  time. 
Much  might  be  leamt ;  and  roost  of  all  at  thine 
London— -thy  hive  the  busiest,  greatest,  still 
Gathering,  enlai^ging  still.     Let  us  stand  by. 
And  note  who  pasaea.    Here  cornea  one,  a  Tontht 
Glowing  with  pride,  the  pride  of  oonacioua 
A  Chatterton — ^in  thought  admired,  careaa'd. 
And  crown'd  like  Petrarch  in  the  Capitol ; 
Ere  long  to  die — to  fall  by  hia  own  band, 
And  ieater  with  the  vUeat    Here  come  two^ 
Leas  feverish,  less  exalted — soon  to  part, 
A  Garrick  and  a  Johnson ;  Wealth  and  Fbme 
Awaiting  one — even  at  the  gate.  Neglect 
And  Want  the  other.    But  what  multitudes^ 
Urged  by  the  love  of  change,  and,  like  myself 
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idfWitnwMW,  canlflw  of  to-morrow'i  fiu«, 
hmt  oo—- tboagfa  but  a  rill  entering  the  Sea, 
EKerii^  and  int!  Our  twk  would  never  end. 

Diy  glimiDer'd  and  I  went,  a  gentle  braeae 
Bnfflii^  the  Leman  Lake.    Wave  after  wave» 
If  rach  thef  might  be  caird,  daih'd  ai  in  sport* 
Not  aogar.  with  the  pebbles  on  the  beach 
Making  wiM  munc,  and  &r  westward  can^t 
Tlie  sanhaam — where,  alone  and  as  entranced. 
Counting  the  hours,  the  fisher  in  his  skiff 
Lay  with  his  circular  and  dotted  line, 
Fishing  in  silence.    When  the  heart  is  light 
With  hope,  all  pleases,  nothing  comes  amiss ; 
And  soon  a  passage-boat  swept  gaily  by, 
Liden  with  peasant-girls  and  fruits  and  flowers, 
And  many  a  chanticleer  and  partlet  cagvd 
For  Vevay's  market-place— a  motley  group 
Seeo  through  the  silvery  base.  But  soon  *i  was  gone 
The  shifting  sail  flapp'd  idly  for  an  instant, 
Tlften  bore  them  off 

^  I  am  not  one  of  those 

80  dead  to  all  things  in  this  visible  world, 
80  wondrously  profound — as  to  move  on 
In  die  sweet  li^t  of  heaven,  like  him  of  old  (3) 
(His  name  is  justly  in  the  Calendar) 
Who  through  the  day  pursued  this  pleasant  path 
lliat  winds  beside  the  mirror  of  all  beauty,  (4) 
And,  when  at  eve  lus  fellow-pilgrims  sate, 
Diaoouising  of  the  lake,  ask'd  where  it  was. 
Tbey  marvelled,  as  they  might;  and  so  must  all, 
Seebig  what  now  I  saw ;  for  now  't  was  day 
And  the  bright  Sun  was  in  the  firmament, 
A  thousand  shadows  of  a  thousand  hues 
Chequering  the  clear  expanse.    Awh^e  his  orb 
Hung  o*er  thy  trackless  fields  of  snow,  Mont  Blanc, 
Thy  seas  of  ice  and  ice-built  promontories. 
That  change  their  shapes  for  ever  as  in  sport; 
Then  traveird  onward,  and  went  down  behind 
Hie  pine-clad  heights  of  Juia,  lighting  up 
Tlie  woodman's  casement,  and  perchance  his  aze 
Borne  homeward  through  the  forest  in  his  hand ; 
And,  in  some  deep  and  melancholy  glen, 
Hiat  dmigeon-fortress  never  to  be  named. 
Where,  like  a  lion  taken  in  the  toils, 
Touasaint  breathed  out  his  brave  and  generoua  spirit 
Ah,  little  dkl  He  think,  who  sent  him  there, 
That  he  himself  then  greatest  among  men, 
flhoold  in  like  thanner  be  so  soon  convey'd 
Aooas  the  ocean — to  a  rock  so  small 
Anid  the  countless  multitude  of  waves. 
That  ahipa  have  gone  and  sought  it,  and  retum'd. 
Spring  it  was  not! 

Still  along  the  shore. 
Among  the  trees  I  went  for  many  a  mile. 
Where  damsels  sit  and  weave  their  fishing-nets, 
Smging  some  national  song  by  the  way-side. 
But  now  't  was  dusk,  and  journeying  fay  the  Rhone, 
That  there  came  down,  a  torrent  from  the  Alps, 
I  entered  where  a  key  unlocks  a  kingdom,* 
Hm  wymfiw  closing,  and  the  road,  the  river 
Filling  the  narrow  pass.    There,  till  a  ray 
^^mrtif  through  my  lattice,  and  the  household-stir 
Wam'd  me  to  riae,  to  rise  and  to  depart, 

latMsniies. 


A  stir  unusual  and  accompanied 

With  many  a  tuning  of  rude  instrumenli^ 

And  many  a  laugh  that  argued  coming  pleaio^ 

Mine  host's  &ir  daughter  for  the  nuptial  ite. 

And  nuptial  feast  attiring — there  I  depC, 

And  in  my  dreams  wander'd  once  more, ' 

But  now  a  charm  was  on  the  rocks,  and 

And  waters ;  for,  methought,  I  was  with 

1  had  at  mom,  at  even,  wish'd  for  there. 

U. 

THE  GREAT  ST.  BERNARD. 

Ni<)frr  was  again  descending,  when  my 
That  all  day  long  had  climb'd  among  the 
Higher  and  higher  still,  as  by  a  stair 
Let  down  from  Heaven  itself,  transporting  mm, 
Stopp'd,  to  the  joy  of  both,  at  that  low  door 
So  near  the  summit  of  tho  Great  St.  Bemanl ; 
That  door  which  ever  on  its  hinges  moved 
To  them  that  knock'd,  and  nightly  sends  ahraad 
Ministering  Spirits.     Lying  on  the  watch. 
Two  dogs  of  grave  demeanor  welcomed  me,  (5) 
All  meekness,  gentleness,  though  large  <^  VUb ; 
And  a  lay-brother  of  the  Hospital, 
Who,  as  we  toil'd  befow,  had  heard  by  fin 
The  distant  echoes  gaining  on  his  ear. 
Came  and  held  fast  my  stirrup  in  his  hand. 
While  I  alighted. 

Long  could  I  have  stood. 
With  a  religious  awe  contemplating 
That  House,  the  highest  in  the  Ancient  WeiU, 
And  placed  there  for  the  noblest  purposes, 
T  was  a  rude  pile  of  simplest  masonry. 
With  narrow  windows  and  vast  buttresses. 
Built  to  endure  the  shocks  of  Time  and  Chaaee ; 
Yet  showing  many  a  rent,  as  well  it  mighl. 
Warr'd  on  for  ever  by  the  elements, 
And  in  an  evil  day.  nor  long  ago. 
By  violent  men — when  on  the  mountain-tDp 
Tlie  French  and  Austrian  banners  met  in  eoiifiet 

On  the  same  rock  beside  it  stood  the  ohnrcfa. 
Reft  of  its  cross,  not  of  its  sanctity; 
The  vesper-bell,  for  't  was  the  vesperJionr, 
Duly  proclaiming  through  the  virildemess, 
"All  ye  who  hear,  whatever  be  yooi  worC, 
Stop  for  an  instant — move  your  lips  in  prayarT 
And,  just  beneath  it,  in  that  dreary  dale. 
If  dale  it  might  be  call'd,  so  near  to  Heatao, 
A  little  lake,  where  never  fish  leap'd  up^ 
Lay  like  a  spot  of  ink  amid  the  snow ; 
A  star,  the  only  one  in  that  small  sky, 
On  its  dead  surface  glimmering.   T  was  a  scene 
Resembling  nothing  I  had  left  behind. 
As  though  all  worldly  ties  were  now  dissolired  f^— 
And  to  incline  the  mind  still  more  to  thought, 
To  thought  and  sadness,  on  the  eastern  rfiore 
Under  a  beetling  cliff  stood  half  in  shadow 
A  lonely  chapel  destined  for  the  dead. 
For  such  as,  having  wander'd  Oom  their 
Had  perish'd  miserably     Side  by  side, 
Within  they  lie,  a  mournful  company 
All  in  their  shrouds,  no  earth  to  cover 
Their  features  full  of  life,  yet  motionlem 
In  the  )>road  day,  nor  soon  to  sufier 
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Though  the  barr'd  windows,  barr'd  against  the  wolf, 
Are  alwaya  open ! 

But  the  Bise  blew  cold ;  (6) 
And,  bidden  to  a  spare  but  cheerful  meal, 
I  aate  among  the  holy  brotherhood 
At  their  long  board.    The  fare  indeed  was  such 
As  is  prescribed  on  days  of  abstinence. 
But  might  have  pleased  a  nicer  taKte  than  mine ; 
And  through  the  floor  came  up,  an  ancient  matron 
Serving  unseen  below ;  while  from  the  roof 
Clhe  roof,  the  floor,  the  walls  of  native  fir), 
A  lamp  hung  flickering,  such  as  loves  to  fling 
Its  partial  light  on  Apostolic  heads, 
And  sheds  a  grace  on  all.    Theirs  Time  as  yet 
Had  changed  not.    Some  were  almost  in  the  prime ; 
Nor  was  a  brow  o'ercasu   Seen  as  I  saw  them. 
Ranged  round  their  ample  hearth-stone  in  an  hour 
Of  rest,  they  were  as  gay,  as  free  from  guile, 
As  children ;  answering,  and  at  once,  to  all 
The  gentler  impulses,  to  pleasure,  mirth ; 
Bfingling,  at  intervals,  with  rational  talk 
Music ;  and  gathering  news  from  them  that  came. 
As  of  some  other  world.     But  when  the  storm 
Rose,  and  pie  snow  roU'd  on  in  ocean-billows. 
When  on  his  face  the  experienced  traveller  fell. 
Sheltering  his  lips  and  nostrils  with  his  hands, 
Tlien  all  was  changed ;  and,  sallying  with  their  pack 
Into  that  blank  of  nature,  tlicy  became 
Unearthly  beings.     "  Anselm,  higher  up. 
Just  where  it  drifts,  a  dog  howls  loud  and  long, 
And  now,  as  guided  by  a  voice  from  Heaven, 
Digs  with  his  feet    That  noble  vehemence 
Whose  can  it  be,  but  his  who  never  err'd } 
Let  us  to  work !  there  is  no  time  to  lose ! — 
But  who  descends  Mont  Velan  ?  T  is  La  Croix. 
Away,  away !  if  not,  alas,  too  late. 
Homeward  he  drags  an  old  man  and  a  boy. 
Faltering  and  fiilling,  and  but  lialf  awaken'd. 
Asking  to  sleep  again."     Such  their  discourse. 

Oft  has  a  venerable  roof  received  mc ; 
St.  Bruno's  once '  (7)^where,  when  the  winds  were 

hush'd, 
Nor  from  the  cataract  the  voice  came  up, 
Ton  might  have  heard  the  mole  work  underground, 
So  great  the  stillness  of  that  place ;  none  seen. 
Save  when  from  rock  to  rock  a  hermit  crossed 
By  some  rude  bridgo— or  one  at  midnight  toU'd 
To  matins,  and  white  habits,  issuing  forth. 
Glided  along  those  aisles  interminable. 
All,  all  observant  of  the  sacred  law 
Of  Silence.     Nor  is  that  sequester 'd  spot. 
Once   called   "Sweet  Waters,"  now  **The  Shady 

Vale,"« 
To  me  unknown ;  tliat  house  so  rich  of  old. 
So  courteous,  (8)  and  by  two,  that  pass'd  that  way,' 
Amply  requited  with  immortal  verso. 
The  Pbet's  payment. 

But,  among  them  all. 
None  can  with  this  compare,  the  dangeroiu  seat 
Of  generous,  active  Virtue.    What  though  Frost 
Reign  everlastingly,  and  ice  and  snow 
Thaw  not,  but  gather — ^there  is  that  within, 


1  The  Grande  Chartrame. 

9  VsUombrosa,  formerly  eaUed  Aoqaa  Bella. 
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Which,  where  it  comes,  makes  Summer;  and  ii 

thought. 
Oft  am  I  sitting  on  the  bench  beneath 
Their  garden-plot,  where  all  that  vegetatei 
Is  but  some  scanty  lettuce,  to  observe 
Those  from  the  South  ascending,  every  step 
As  though  it  were  their  lastr— and  instantly 
Restored,  renew'd,  advancing  as  with  songiy 
Soon  as  they  see,  turning  a  k>fty  crag. 
That  plain,  that  modest  structure,  promiaing 
Bread  to  the  hungry,  (9)  to  the  weary  rest. 

ni. 

THE  DESCENT. 

My  mule  re&esh'd — and,  let  the  truth  be  told. 
He  was  not  of  that  vile,  that  scurvy  race. 
From  sire  to  son  lovers  of  controversy. 
But  patient,  diligent,  and  sure  of  foot. 
Shunning  the  loose  stone  on  the  precipice, 
Snorting  suspicion  while  uith  sight,  smell,  toudi. 
Examining  the  wet  and  spongy  moss. 
And  on  his  haunches  sitting  to  slide  down 
The  steep,  the  smooth-v-my  mule  refresh'd,  his  bells 
Gingled  once  more,  the  signal  to  depart. 
And  we  set  out  in  the  grey  light  of  dawn. 
Descending  rapidly — by  watcriklls 
Fast-frozen,  and  among  huge  blocks  of  ice 
That  in  their  long  career  hod  stopt  mid-way, 
At  length,  uncheck'd,  unbidden,  he  stood  still ; 
And  all  his  bells  were  muflled.    Then  my  Guide, 
Lowering  his  voice,  address'd  me:  "Through  tliii 

Chasm 
On  and  say  nothing — for  a  word,  a  Ix'eath, 
Stirring  the  air,  may  loosen  and  bring  down 
A  winter's  snow— enough  to  overwhelm 
The  horse  and  loot  that,  night  and  day,  defiled 
Along  this  path  to  conquer  at  Marenga 
Well  I  remember  how  I  met  them  here. 
As  the  light  died  away,  and  how  Napoleon, 
Wrapt  in  his  cloak — I  could  not  be  deceived-— 
Rein'd  in  his  horse,  and  osk'd  me,  as  I  pass'd, 
IIow  far  *t  was  to  St.  Remi.    Where  the  rock 
Juts  forward,  nnd  the  rood,  crumbling  away. 
Narrows  almost  to  nothing  at  its  base, 
*T  was  there ;  and  down  along  the  brink  he  led 
To  Victory ! — Dessaiz.  who  tum'd  the  scale,  (10) 
Leaving  his  lire-bI<M)d  in  that  famous  field 
(When  the  clouds  break,  we  may  discern  the  spot 
In  the  blue  haze),  sleeps,  as  you  saw  at  dawn. 
Just  as  you  entcr'd,  in  the  Hospital-church." 
So  saying,  i<>r  awhile  he  held  his  peace. 
Awestruck  beneath  that  dreadful  Canopy ; 
But  soon,  the  danger  pass'd,  launch'd  forth  again 

IV. 

JORASSE. 

JoRASSE  was  in  his  three-and-twentieth  ymr; 
Graceful  and  active  as  a  stag  just  roused ; 
(jentle  withal,  and  pleasant  in  his  speech. 
Yet  seldom  seen  to  smile.     He  had  grown  up 
Among  the  Hunters  of  the  Higher  Alps ; 
Had  caught  their  starts  and  fits  of  thoughtfiilnen. 
Their  haggard  looks,  and  strange  soliloquies. 
Said  to  arise  by  those  who  dwell  below, 
From  frequent  dealings  with  the  Mountain43pmlL 
But  other  ways  had  taught  him  better  things ; 
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And  now  he  numbar'd,  marching  by  my  lide, 

Tbe  SftTHw,  Prmceii  who  with  him  had  croM'd 

The  fioien  tract,  with  him  fiuniliarly 

Huoagh  the  rough  day  and  rougher  night  convened 

Li  many  a  chalet  round  the  Peak  of  Terror,' 

Round  Tacul,  Tour,  Well'hom  and  Roaenlao, 

And  Her.  whoee  throne  n  inaccemible,  * 

Who  aita,  withdrawn,  in  virgin-mi^eety, 

Nor  oft  unveila.     Anon  an  Avalanche 

Boll'd  ita  kwg  thunder ;  and  a  audden  crash, 

Sbarp  and  metallic,  to  the  atartled  ear 

Told  that  &r-down  a  continent  of  Ice 

lied  buiat  in  twain.    But  he  had  now  begun; 

And  with  what  tramport  he  recall'd  the  hour 

When  te  deierve,  to  win  his  blooming  biide, 

Madeleine  of  Annecy,  to  hia  feet  he  bound 

Tbe  iron  cnmpona,  and,  aecending,  trod 

The  Upper  reelma of  Froat;  then,  by  a  cord 

Let  half-way  down,  enter'd  a  Grot  star-bright, 

And  gathered  fiom  above,  below,  around,  (11) 

Thm  painted  cryatala! 

Once,  nor  long  before  (12) 
(Urns  did  bia  tongue  run  on,  fitst  aa  hia  feet. 
And  with  an  eloquence  that  Nature  gives 
TV>  all  her  children — ^breaking  off  by  starts 
Into  the  hanh  and  rode,  oft  as  the  Mule 
Drew  his  displeasure)  once,  nor  long  before, 
Alone  at  day-break  on  the  Mettenberg, 
He  slipp'd,  he  fell ;  and,  through  a  fetuful  cleft 
Gliding  from  ledge  to  ledge,  from  deep  to  deeper. 
Went  to  the  Under-world !  Long-while  he  lay 
Upon  hia  rugged  bed — then  waked  like  one 
Wiahmg  to  sleep  again  and  sleep  for  ever ! 
For,  looking  rocmd,  he  saw  or  thought  he  saw 
Innumerable  branches  of  a  Cavern, 
Winding  beneath  a  solid  crust  of  ice ; 
With  here  and  there  a  rent  that  show'd  the  stars ! 
What  then,  alas,  was  left  him  but  to  die  7 
What  else  in  those  immeasurable  chambers, 
Strewn  with  the  bones  of  miserable  men. 
Lost  like  himself?    Yet  must  he  \ii'ander  oa, 
Till  cold  and  hunger  set  his  spirit  free ! 
Aod,  rising,  he  began  his  dreary  round ; 
When  hark,  the  noise  as  of  some  mighty  River 
Working  ita  way  to  light !    Back  he  withdrew. 
But  soon  retum'd,  and,  fearless  from  despair, 
Dash'd  down  the  dismal  Channel ;  and  all  day. 
If  day  could  be  where  utter  darkness  was, 
Travell*d  incessantly,  the  craggy  roof 
Just  over-head,  and  the  impetuous  waves, 
Nor  broad  nor  deep,  yet  with  a  giant's  strength 
Laahing  him  on.     At  last  the  water  slept 
In  a  d^  lake — at  the  third  step  he  took, 
Un&thonable — and  the  rooC  that  long 
Had  threaten'd,  suddenly  descending,  lay 
Flat  cm  the  surfiu».     Statue-hke  he  stood, 
Hi^ journey  ended ;  when  a  ray  divine 
Shot  through  his  souL    Breathing  a  prayer  to  Her 
Whose  ears  are  never  shut,  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
He  plunged,  he  swam — and  in  an  instant  rose, 
Tbe  barrier  past,  in  light,  in  sunshine !    Through 
A  smiling  valley,  full  of  cottages. 
Glittering  the  river  ran ;  and  on  the  bank 
Tlie  young  were  dancing  ('t  was  a  festival-day) 


All  in  their  beat  attire.    There  first  he  saw 
His  Madeleine.    In  the  crowd  she  stood  to  hear, 
When  all  drew  round,  inquiring ;  and  her  &ce. 
Seen  behind  all.  and,  varying,  as  he  spoke, 
Wi:h  hope,  and  fear,  and  generous  sympathy, 
Subdued  him.    From  that  very  hour  he  loved. 

The  tale  ^^'BB  long,  but  coming  to  a  cloae. 
When  his  dark  eyes  flauh'd  fire,  and,  stopping  short, 
He  listen'd  aiid  louk'd  up.     I  look'd  up  too ; 
And  twice  there  came  a  hiss  that  through  me  thrill'd* 
*T  was  hoard  no  more.     A  Chamois  on  the  cliff 
Had  roused  his  fellovia  v,iih  that  cry  of  fear. 
And  all  were  gone. 

But  now  the  thread  was  broken . 
Love  and  its  joys  hod  vanished  from  his  mind; 
And  he  recounted  his  hair-breadth  escapes 
Wlien  with  his  friend,  Hubert  of  Bionnay, 
(His  ancient  carbine  from  his  shoulder  slung. 
His  axe  to  hew  a  stair-case  in  the  ice) 
Ho  track'd  their  foot^itcps.    By  a  cloud  surprised. 
Upon  a  cmg  among  the  precipices. 
Where  the  next  step  had  hurl'd  them  fifty  fathoms. 
Oil  had  they  stood,  lock'd  in  each  other's  arms. 
Ail  the  lung  night  under  a  freezing  sky. 
Each  guarding  each  the  while  from  sleeping,  ftUisg. 
Oh,  't  was  a  sport  he  loved  dearer  than  life. 
And  only  \iix>uld  with  life  itself  relinquish! 
"  My  sire,  my  grandsire  died  among  these  wilds. 
As  ibr  myself,"  he  cried,  and  ho  held  forth 
His  wallet  in  his  band,  "  this  do  1  call 
My  windiiig-fiheet — lur  I  shall  have  no  other!" 

And  he  spoke  truth.     Within  a  little  month 
He  lay  among  these  awful  solitudes, 
(T  was  on  a  glacier — half-way  up  to  Heaven) 
Taking  his  final  rest.     Long  did  his  wife. 
Suckling  her  babe,  her  only  one.  look  out 
The  way  he  went  at  parting,  but  he  came  not! 
Long  fear  to  close  her  eyes,  lest  in  her  sleep 
(Such  their  bolici)  he  should  apncar  before  her. 
Frozen  and  ghastly  pale,  or  cru^b'd  and  bleeding. 
To  tell  her  where  he  lay,  and  supplicate 
For  the  lust  rite !    At  length  the  dismal  news 
Came  to  her  ears,  and  to  hor  eyes  his  corse 

V. 

MARGUERITE  DE  TOURS. 

Now  the  grey  granite,  starting  through  the  mow, 
Disoover'd  many  a  variegated  moss  ' 
That  to  the  pilgrim  resting  on  his  staff 
Shadows  out  capes  and  islands ;  and  ere  long 
Numberless  flowers,  such  as  disdain  to  Uve 
In  lower  regions,  and  delighted  drink 
The  clouds  before  they  fall,  flowers  of  all  hues. 
With  their  diminutive  leaves  covered  the  ground. 
T  was  then,  that,  turning  by  an  ancient  larch, 
Shiver'd  in  two,  yet  most  majestical 
With  its  long  level  branches,  we  observed 
A  human  figure  sitting  on  a  stone 
Far  down  by  the  way-side — just  where  the  rock 
Is  riven  asuiidor,  and  the  Evil  One 
Has  bridged  the  gulf,  a  wondrous  monument  (13) 
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BnOt  in  one  nig^t,  fiom  which  the  flood  beneath. 
Raging  along,  all  ibam,  is  seen  not  heard, 
And  teen  ai  motionle«! 

Nearer  we  drew, 
And  'twaa  a  woman  jroung  and  delicate. 
Wrapt  in  a  nuBet  dook  from  head  to  foot. 
Her  eyee  cast  down,  her  cheek  upon  her  hand 
In  deepest  thought    Young  as  she  was,  she  wore 
The  matron-cap ;  and  from  her  shape  we  judged, 
As  well  we  might,  that  it  would  not  bo  long 
Ere  she  became  a  mother.     Pale  she  look'd. 
Yet  cheerful ;  diough,  methought,  once,  if  not  twice. 
She  wiped  away  a  tear  that  would  be  coming : 
And  in  those  moments  her  small  hat  of  straw, 
Worn  on  one  side,  and  garaish'd  with  a  riband 
Glittering  with  gold,  but  ill  conceal'd  a  face 
Not  soon  to  be  forgotten.     Rising  up 
On  our  approach,  she  joumey'd  slowly  on ; 
And  my  companion,  long  before  we  met, 
Knew,  and  ran  down  to  greet  her. 

She  was  bom 
(Such  was  her  artless  tale,  told  with  frosh  tears) 
In  Val  d'Aosta ;  and  on  Alpine  stream. 
Leaping  from  crag  to  crag  in  its  short  coune 
To  join  the  Dora,  tum'd  her  father's  mill. 
Hiere  did  she  blossom  till  a  Valaisan, 
A  townsman  of  Martigny.  won  her  heart. 
Much  to  the  old  man's  grief     Long  he  held  out. 
Unwilling  to  resign  her ;  and  at  length. 
When  the  third  summer  came,  they  stole  a  match 
And  fled.    The  act  was  sudden ;  and  when  far 
Avray,  her  spirit  had  misgivings.     Then 
She  pictured  to  herself  that  aged  face 
Sickly  and  wan,  in  sorrow,  not  in  anger ; 
And,  when  at  last  she  heard  his  hour  was  near. 
Went  forth  unseen,  and,  burden'd  as  she  was, 
Croes'd  the  high  Alps  on  (hot  to  ask  forgiveness. 
And  hold  him  to  her  heart  before  he  died. 
Her  task  was  done.     She  had  ful/ill'd  her  wish, 
And  now  was  on  her  w^ay.  rejoicing,  weeping. 
A  fiame  like  hers  had  siiffer'd ;  but  her  love 
Waa  strong  within  her ;  and  right  on  she  went. 
Foaling  no  ill.     May  all  good  Angels  guard  her ! 
And  should  I  once  again,  as  onre  I  may, 
ViriC  Blartigny,  I  will  not  (brget 
Tliy  hospitable  roof.  Marguerite  de  Tours ; 
Tliy  sign  the  silver  swan.'    Heaven  prosper  Thee ! 

VI. 

THE  ALPS. 

Who  first  beholds  those  everlasting  clouds, 
Seed-time  and  harvest,  morning,  noon  and  night. 
Still  where  they  were,  stodfast,  immovable ; 
Who  first  beholds  the  Alps — that  mighty  chain 
Of  Mountains,  stretching  on  from  cast  to  west. 
So  masiive,  yet  so  shadowy,  so  ethereal. 
As  to  belong  rather  to  Heaven  than  Earth — 
But  instantly  receives  into  his  soul 
A  sense,  a  feeling  that  he  loses  not, 
A  something  that  informs  him  't  is  a  moment 
Whence  he  may  date  hencefonvurd  and  for  ever  7 

Td  me  they  seem'd  the  barricn  of  a  World, 
Sayings  Thus  for,  no  farther !  and  as  o'er 

1  LaCfrne. 


The  li^vel  plain  I  travell'd  silently, 

Nearing  them  more  and  more,  day  after  dtgr» 

My  wandering  thoughts  my  only  company. 

And  they  before  me  still,  (»fl  as  1  look'd, 

A  strange  delight,  mingled  with  fear,  came  o'er  Wt 

A  wcmder  as  at  things  I  had  not  heard  of! 

Oft  as  I  look'd,  I  felt  as  though  it  were 

For  the  first  time ! 

Great  was  the  tumult  then^ 
Deafening  the  din,  when  in  barbaric  pomp 
The  Carthaginian  on  his  march  to  Rome 
Entered  their  fastnessca.    Trampling  the  taaafn, 
The  war-horse  reared ;  and  the  tower'd  dephani 
Uptum'd  his  trunk  into  the  murky  sky. 
Then  tumbled  headlong,  swallow'd  up  and  los^ 
He  and  his  rider. 

Now  the  sceile  is  changad ; 
.\nd  o'er  Mont  Cenis,  o'er  {^e  Simfdon  winds 
A  path  of  pleasure.     Like  a  silver  aone 
Flung  about  carelessly,  it  shines  afar. 
Catching  the  eye  in  many  a  broken  link. 
In  many  a  turn  and  traverse  as  it  glides ; 
And  oft  above  and  ofl  below  appears. 
Seen  o'er  the  wall  by  him  who  journeys  ap^ 
As  though  it  were  aiM>ther,  not  the  same. 
Leading  along  he  knows  not  whence  or  whithar 
Yet  through  its  foiry  course,  go  where  it  will,     • 
The  torrent  stops  it  not,  the  rugged  rock 
Opens  and  lets  it  in ;  and  on  it  runs. 
Winning  its  easy  ^-ay  from  clime  to  clime 
Through  glens  lock'd  up  before. 

Not  such  siy  pitftf 
Mine  but  for  those,  who,  like  Jean  Jacques,  delight(14) 
In  dizziness,  gazing  and  shuddering  on 
Till  foscination  comes  and  the  brain  turns ! 
Mine,  though  1  judge  but  from  my  ague-fits 
Over  the  Drance,  just  where  the  Abbot  foil,  (15) 
The  same  as  Hannibal's. 

But  now  't  is  past. 
That  turbulent  Chaus ;  and  the  promised  land 
Lies  at  my  feet  in  oil  its  loveliness ! 
To  liim  who  starts  up  from  a  terrible  dream. 
And  lo  the  sun  is  shining,  and  the  lark 
Singing  aloud  for  joy,  to  him  is  not 
Such  sudden  ravishment  as  now  I  feel 
At  the  first  glimpses  of  fair  Italy. 

VII. 
COMO. 


I  LOVE  to  sail  along  the  Larian  Lake 
Under  the  shore — though  not  to  visit  Pliny, 
To  catch  him  musing  in  his  plane-tree  wiJk, 
Or  fiKhing,  as  he  might  be,  from  his  window  i 
And.  to  deal  plainly,  (may  his  Shade  fbrgive  meO 
Could  I  recall  the  ages  past,  and  play 
The  fool  with  Time.  I  should  perhapa  reseiTe 
My  leisure  for  Catullus  on  hi$  Lake, 
Though  to  fare  worse,  or  Virgil  at  his  form 
A  little  further  on  the  way  to  Mantua. 
But  such  things  cannot  be.     So  I  sit  still. 
And  let  the  boatman  shift  his  little  sail. 
His  sail  so  forked  and  so  swallow-like. 
Well-pleased  with  all  that  comes.    The  momu^ 
Plays  on  my  cheek  how  gently,  flinging  round 
A  silvery  gleam :  and  now  the  purple  mista 
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Rim  fiko  a  eurtain ;  now  the  nm  looki  out, 
FHUng,  o'eiflowing  with  hia  glorioui  light 
Tbm  noble  amphitheatre  of  inoimtaini ; 
And  now  appear  aa  on  a  phosphor-sea 
Nmnberleas  bariu,  from  Milan,  from  Pavia ; 
Some  sailing  up,  some  down,  and  some  at  anchor, 
lading,  unlading  at  that  small  port-town 
Under  the  promontory — its  tall  tower 
And  long  flat  roofs,  just  such  as  Poussin  drew, 
Cau|^  by  a  sun-beam  slanting  through  a  cloud ; 
A.  quajr-like  s6ene,  glittering  and  full  of  life. 
And  doubled  by  reflection. 

What  delight, 
Afier  so  kmg  a  sojoom  in  the  uild. 
To  hear  once  more  the  sounds  of  cheerful  labor ! 
— ^But  in  a  clime  like  this  where  are  they  notf 
Akng  the  shores,  among  the  hills  't  is  now 
Th(t  heyday  of  the  Vintage ;  all  abroad, 
But  most  the  young  and  of  the  gentler  sex, 
Baty  in  gathering ;  all  among  the  vines. 
Some  on  the  ladder,  and  some  underneath. 
Filling  their  baskets  of  green  wicker-work. 
While  many  a  canzonet  and  frolic  laugh 
Come  through  the  leaves ;  the  vines  in  light  festoons 
From  tree  to  tree,  the  trees  in  avenues, 
And  every  avenue  a  cover'd  walk. 
Hong  with  black  clusters.    T  ia  enough  to  make 
Tlie  sad  man  merry,  the  benevolent  one 
Melt  into  tear*-— so  general  is  the  joy ! 
While  up  and  down  the  clifis,  over  the  lake, 
Wains  oxen-drawn,  and  pannier'd  mules  are  seen, 
laden  with  grapes,  and  dropping  rosy  wine. 

Here  I  received  from  thee,  Filippo  Mori, 
One  of  those  courtesies  so  sweet,  so  rare ! 
When,  as  I  rambled  through  thy  vineyaid-ground 
On  the  hill-side,  thou  sent'st  thy  little  son. 
Charged  with  a  bunch  almost  as  big  as  he, 
To  press  it  on  the  stranger. 

May  thy  vats 
Overflow,  and  he,  thy  willing  gifVbearer, 
live  to  become  ere-long  himself  a  giver ; 
And  in  due  time,  when  thou  art  full  of  honor. 
Tile  staff  of  thine  old  age ! 

In  a  strange  land 
Such  dungs,  however  trifling,  reach  ^e  heart. 
And  through  the  heart  the  head,  clearing  away 
Hie  narrow  notions  that  grow  up  at  home. 
And  in  their  place  grafting  Good-Will  to  AIL 
At  leost  I  fimnd  it  so ;  nor  less  at  eve. 
When,  bidden  as  an  English  traveller 
(T  was  by  a  little  boat  that  gave  ine  chnse 
With  oar  and  sail,  as  homeward-bound  I  cross'd 
TkB  bay  of  Tremeoine),  right  readily 
I  tam'd  ray  prow  and  foUow'd,  landing  soon 
Wimv  steps  of  purest  marble  met  the  wtLve ; 
Where,  through  the  trellises  and  corridon, 
Soft  music  came  as  from  Armida's  palace, 
B^eatliing  enchantment  o*er  the  woods,  the  waters ; 
And  through  a  bright  pavilion,  bright  as  day, 
Fonns  such  as  hers  were  flitting,  lost  among 
Such  as  of  old  in  sober  pomp  swept  by, 
Sodi  as  adorn  the  triumphs  and  the  feasts 
FEdnted  by  C^liari ;  (16)  where  the  wx>rkl  danced 
Under  the  starry  sky,  while  I  look'd  on. 
Admiring,  list«aing,  quaffing  gramolata,  (17) 

E3 


And  rrading,  in  the  eyes  that  sparkled  roond. 
The  thousand  love-adventures  written  therOi 

Can  I  forget — no,  never,  such  a  scene 
So  full  of  witchery !    Night  lingered  still. 
When,  with  a  dying  breeze,  I  led  Bellaggio ;  . 
But  the  strain  foUow'd  me ;  and  still  I  saw 
Thy  smile,  Angelica;  and  still  I  heard 
Thy  voice— once  and  again  bidding  adieiL 

vra. 

BERGAMO. 

Thi  song  was  one  that  I  had  heard  before. 
But  where  I  knew  not    It  inclined  to  sadnea; 
And,  turning  round  from  the  dehcious  fare 
My  landlwd's  liule  daughter,  Barbara, 
Had  from  her  apron  just  roll'd  out  before  me. 
Figs  and  rock-melons— at  the  door  I  law 
Two  boys  of  hvely  aspect     Peasant-like 
They  were,  and  poorly  clad,  but  not  unskill'd; 
With  their  small  voices  and  an  old  guitar 
Winning  their  maiy  progress  to  my  heart 
In  tliat,  the  only  universal  language. 
But  soon  they  changed  the  measure,  entering  oo 
A  pleasant  dialogue  of  sweet  and  sour, 
A  H-ar  of  words,  and  waged  with  looks  and  gestures* 
Between  Treppcuiti  and  lus  ancient  dome, 
Mona  Lucilia.     To  and  fro  it  went ; 
While  many  a  titter  on  the  stairs  was  heard* 
And  Barbara's  among  them. 

When  't  was  done. 
Their  dark  eyes  flaah'd  no  longer,  yet  methou|^ 
In  many  a  glance  as  from  the  soul,  express'd 
More  than  enough  to  serve  them.    Far  or  near. 
Few  let  them  pass  unnoticed ;  and  there  was  not 
A  mother  round  about  for  many  a  league. 
But  could  repeat  their  story.    Twins  they  wera. 
And  orphans,  as  I  learnt  cast  on  the  wx>rld ; 
Their  parents  lost  in  the  old  ferry-boat 
That,  three  years  since,  lost  Martinmas,  went  dowQ 
Crossing  the  rough  Penacus.' 

May  they  tive 
Blameless  and  happy — rich  they  cannot  be, 
Like  him  who,  in  the  days  of  Minstrelsy,  (18) 
Came  in  a  beggar's  weeds  to  Petrarch's  door. 
Crying  without  "  Give  me  a  lay  to  sing !" 
And  soon  in  silk  (such  then  the  power  of  sonfO 
Retum'd  to  thank  him ;  or  Uke  him,  wayworn 
And  lost  who,  by  the  foaming  Adigd 
Descending  from  the  Tyrol,  as  night  fell, 
Knock'd  at  a  city-gate  near  the  hill-foot 
The  gate  that  bore  so  long,  sculptured  in  stone, 
An  eagle  on  a  ladder,  and  at  once 
Fotmd  welcome — ^nightly  in  the  boimer'd  hall 
Timing  his  harp  to  tales  of  Chivalry 
Before  the  great  Mostino,  (19)  and  his  gueata. 
The  three-and-twenty,  by  some  adverse  forttme. 
By  war  or  treason  or  domestic  malice, 
ReA  of  their  kingly  crowns,  refl  of  their  all, 
And  living  on  his  bounty. 

But  who  now 
Enters  the  chamber,  flourishing  a  scroll 
In  his  right  hand,  his  left  at  every  step 
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Brwhing  tlie  floor  with  what  wat  onoe  a  hat 
Of  ceienony.    Gliding  on,  he  oomes, 
SUpshod,  ungarter'd  ;  his  long  luit  of  black 
Dingy  and  threadbare,  though  renewed  in  patchea 
Till  it  has  almoat  ceaied  to  be  the  old  one. 
At  length  airived,  and  with  a  shrug  that  pleada 
"Tib  my  neoeoritjr !"  he  stopa  and  tpeaki. 
Screwing  a  Bmile  into  his  dinnerlees  fiu^. 

**  I  am  a  Poet,  Signer  .* — give  me  leave 
To  bid  3rou  welcome.  Hiough  you  shrink  from  notice, 
The  splendor  of  your  name  has  gone  before  you ; 
And  Italy  from  sea  to  sea  rejoices. 
As  well  indeed  Ae  may!    But  I  transgress: 
I  too  have  known  the  weight  of  praise,  aod  ought 
To  spare  another.** 

Saying  so,  he  laid 
His  sonnet,  an  impromptu,  on  my  table. 
And  bow'd  and  left  me ;  in  his  hollow  hand 
Receiving  my  small  tribute,  a  lecchino, 
Unconsciouriy,  as  doctom  do  their  fees. 

My  omelet,  and  a  flagon  of  hill«wine, 
"  The  very  best  in  Bergamo  V*  had  long 
Fled  ffom  all  eyes ;  or,  like  the  young  Gil  Bias 
De  Santillane,  I  had  perhaps  been  seen 
Bartering  my  bread  aiod  salt  for  empty  praiso. 

IX. 

ITALY. 

Am  I  in  Italy  ?   Is  this  the  Mindus  7 
Are  those  the  distant  turrets  of  Verona  T 
And  shall  I  sup  where  Juliet  at  the  Masque  (SN)) 
Saw  her  loved  Montague,  and  now  sleeps  by  him? 
Such  questions  hourly  do  I  ask  myself;  (21) 
And  not  a  finger-post  by  the  road-side 
"To  Mantua"-^ To  Fernura"— but  excites 
Surprise,  and  doubt,  and  self-congretdation. 

O  Italy,  how  beautiful  thou  art ! 
Yet  I  could  weep— for  thou  art  lying,  alas ! 
Low  m  the  dust ;  and  they  who  come,  admire  thee 
As  we  admire  the  beautiful  in  death. 
TTiine  was  a  dangerous  gift,  the  gift  of  Beau^. 
Would  thou  hadst  less,  or  wert  as  once  thou  wast, 
'Inspiiing  awe  in  those  who  now  enslave  thee ! 
—But  why  despair  f  Twice  hast  thou  lived  already. 
Twice  shone  among  the  nations  of  the  world,  (22) 
As  the  sun  shines  among  the  lesser  lights 
Of  heaven ;  and  shalt  again.    The  hour  shall  come, 
When  (hey  who  think  to  bind  the  ethereal  spirit, 
Who,  like  the  eagle  cowering  o'er  his  prey. 
Watch  with  quick  eye,  and  strike  and  strike  again 
If  but  a  sinew  \nbmte,  shall  confess 
Their  wisdom  folly.    Even  now  the  flame 
Bursts  forth  where  once  it  burnt  so  gloriously. 
And,  dying,  left  a  splendor  like  the  day. 
That  like  the  day  difltised  itself,  and  still 
Blesses  the  earth — the  light  of  genius,  virtue. 
Greatness  in  thought  and  act,  contempt  of  death. 
Godlike  example.    Echoes  that  have  slept 
Since  Athens,  Lacedosmon,  were  themselves. 
Since  men  invoked  **  By  Those  in  Marathon!" 
Awake  along  the  iEgcan ;  and  the  dead. 
They  of  that  sacred  shore,  have  heard  the  call. 


And  through  the  rsnks,  from  wing  to  wmg,  m  imb 
Moving  as  once  they  wera— instead  of  ruga 
Breathing  deliberate  valor. 

X. 

CX)LL'ALTO. 

In  this  neglected  mirror  (23)  (the  broad  fiame 
Of  massive  ^ver  serves  to  testify 
That  many  a  noble  matron  of  the  house 
Has  sate  before  it)  once,  alas,  was  seen 
What  led  to  many  sorrows.    From  that  time 
The  bat  came  hither  for  a  sleejHng-plaoe ; 
And  he,  who  cursed  another  in  his  heart, 
Said,  ^'Be  thy  dwelling  through  the  day,  the  night, 
Shunn'd  like  CoH'alto."    T  was  in  that  old  Cbttle, 
Which  flanks  the  cliff  with  its  grey  battlemenia 
Flung  here  and  there,  and,  like  an  eagle's  nest. 
Hangs  in  the  Trevisan,  that  thus  the  Steward, 
Sha^ng  his  locks,  the  few  that  Time  had  left  him,- 
Address'd  me,  as  we  enter'd  what  was  call'd 
**  My  Lady's  Chamber."   On  the  walls,  the  ehahs^ 
Much  yet  remain'd  of  the  rich  tapestry ; 
Much  of  the  adventures  of  Sir  Lancelot 
In  the  green  glades  of  some  enchanted  forest 
The  toilet-table  was  of  massive  silver, 
Florentine  Art,  when  Florence  was  renown'd ; 
A  gay  confusion  of  the  elements. 
Dolphins  and  boys,  and  shells  and  fruits  and  floww 
And  from  the  ceiling,  in  his  gilded  cage. 
Hung  a  small  bird  of  curious  workmanship^ 
That,  when  his  Mistress  bade  him,  would  unfold 
(So  said  at  least  the  babbling  Dame,  Tradition) 
His  emerald-wings,  and  sing  and  sing  again 
The  song  that  pleased  her.  While  I  stood  and  look'd, 
A  gleam  of  day  yet  lingering  in  the  West, 
The  Steward  went  on. 

**  She  had  Ct  is  now  loQg  aniea) 
A  gentle  ser>ing-maid,  the  fair  Cristina. 
Fair  as  a  lily,  and  as  spotless  too ; 
None  so  admired,  beloved.    They  had  grown  up 
As  play-fellows ;  and  some  there  were,  who  said. 
Some  who  knew  much,  discoursing  of  Cristina, 
'  She  is  not  what  she  seems.'    When  unrequired. 
She  would  steal  forth ;  her  custom,  her  delight. 
To  wander  through  and  through  an  ancient  grova 
Self-planted  half-way  doi^Ti,  losing  henrolf 
Like  one  in  love  with  sadness ;  and  her  veil 
And  vesture  white,  seen  ever  in  that  place. 
Ever  as  surely  as  the  hours  came  round, 
Among  those  reverend  trees,  gave  her  below 
The  name  of  The  White  Lady.    But  the  day 
Is  gone,  and  I  delay  you. 

In  that  chair 
The  Countess,  as  it  might  be  now,  ^'as  sitting, 
Her  gentle  serving-maid,  the  fair  Cristina, 
Combing  her  golden  hair ;  and,  through  this  door 
The  Count,  her  lord,  was  hastening,  call'd  away 
By  letters  of  great  urgency  to  Venice ; 
When  in  the  glass  she  saw,  as  she  believed, 
CT  was  an  illusion  of  the  Evil  Spirit — 
Some  say  he  came  and  cross'd  it  at  the  instant) 
A  smile,  a  glance  at  parting,  given  and  answered. 
That  tum'd  her  blood  to  g^l.    That  very  night 
The  deed  was  done.   That  night,  ere  yet  tha  Moon 
Was  up  on  Monte  Calvo,  and  the  wolf 
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Baying  m  itill  he  does  (oA  do  I  hear  him. 
An  boar  and  more  by  the  old  turretrclock)i 
Thejr  led  her  forth,  die  unhappy  lost  Cristiiia, 
Hf«»lping  her  down  in  her  distrcai    to  die. 

**  No  blood  wu  spilt;  no  instrument  of  death 
Lork'd— or  stood  forth,  declaring  its  bad  purpose ; 
Nor  wos  a  hair  of  her  unblemish'd  head 
Hurt  in  that  hour.   Fresh  aa  a  flower  nngather'd. 
And  warm  with  life,  her  youthful  pulses  playing, 
She  was  wall'd  up  within  the  Castle-walL  (24) 
The  wail  itself  was  hoUow'd  to  receive  her; 
llien  closed  again,  and  done  to  line  and  rule. 
Would  yoQ  descend  and  see  it 9 — Tis  fiir  down; 
And  many  a  stair  is  gone.  Tis  in  a  vault 
Under  the  Chapel :  and  there  nightly  now, 
As  in  the  narrow  nidie,  when  smooth  and  fidr, 
And  as  though  nothing  had  been  done  or  thought  oC 
The  stone-work  rose  before  her,  till  the  light 
Glimmered  and  went— there,  nightly,  at  that  hour 
(You  smile,  and  would  it  were  an  idle  tale ! 
Would  we  could  say  so !)  at  that  hour  she  stands 
Shuddering — her  eyes  upUfled,  and  her  hands 
Join'd  as  in  preyer ;  then,  like  a  Blessed  Soul 
fiuxsting  the  tomb,  springs  forward,  and  away 
Flies  o'er  the  wogmIs,  the  mountains.  Issuing  firth,  (25) 
Tlie  hunter  meets  her  in  his  hunting  track ; 
Hie  shepherd  on  the  heath,  starting,  exclaims 
(For  still  she  bears  the  name  she  bore  of  old) 
*Tis  the  White  Lady'!" 

XI. 

VENICE. 

Theek  b  a  glorious  City  in  the  Sea. 
Tlie  Sea  is  in  the  broad,  the  narrow  streets, 
EUnng  and  flowing ;  and  the  salt  sea-weed 
Chngs  to  the  marble  of  her  palaces. 
No  track  of  men,  no  footsteps  lo  and  fro. 
Lead  to  her  gates.  The  path  lies  o'er  the  Sea, 
Invisible ;  and  from  the  land  we  went. 
As  to  a  floating  City— steering  in. 
And  gliding  up  her  streefci  as  in  a  dream. 
So  smoothly,  lilently — by  many  a  dome 
Mosque-like,  and  many  a  stately  portico, 
Tlie  statues  ranged  along  an  azure  sky ; 
Bf  many  a  pile  in  more  than  Eastern  splendor. 
Of  old  the  residence  of  merchant-kings ; 
Hie  fronts  of  some,  though  Time  hod  shatter'd  them, 
Sdll  glowing  with  the  richest  hues  of  art,  (26) 
As  though  the  wealth  within  them  hod  run  o'er. 

Thither  I  came,  and  in  a  wondrous  Ark, 
(That,  long  before  we  slipt  our  cable,  rang 
Ai  with  the  voices  of  all  living  things) 
TVom  Padua,  where  the  stars  are,  night  by  night, 
Watch'd  from  the  top  of  an  old  dungeon-tower. 
Whence  blood  ran  once,  the  tower  of  EaKclin— (27) 
Not  as  he  watch'd  them,  when  he  read  his  fote 
And  idiudderU   But  of  him  I  thought  not  then. 
Him  or  his  horoscope ;  fiu*,  far  from  roe 
Hie  fomai  of  Guilt  and  Fear ;  though  some  were 

there, 
Sating  among  us  round  the  cabin-board, 
Some  who,  like  him,  had  eried,  **  Spill  blood  enough  r* 
And  could  shake  kmg  at  shadows.  They  had  play'd 
Tl^ar  parti  at  Fadua,  and  were  now  returning; 


A  vagrant  crew,  and  careless  of  to>morrow,(98) 

Careless  and  full  of  mirth. '  Who,  in  that  quaver. 

Sings  "  Caro,  Caro  ?"— T  is  the  Prima  Donna, 

And  to  her  monkey,  smiling  in  his  &ce. 

Who,  as  transported,  cries,  **  Brava !  Ancora  T 

T  is  a  gmve  personage,  an  old  macaw, 

Perch'd  on  her  shoulder.  But  mark  him  who  leaps 

Ashore,  and  with  a  shout  urges  along 

The  lagging  mules ;  (29)  then  runs  and  climbs  a  tree 

That  with  its  brsnches  overhangs  the  stream, 

And,  like  an  acorn,  drops  on  deck  again. 

T  is  he  who  speaks  not,  stirs  not,  but  we  laugh ; 

That  child  of  fun  and  fiolic,  Ariecchino.  (30) 

And  mark  their  Poet — with  what  emphasis 

He  prompts  the  young  Soubrette,  conning  her  part! 

Her  tongue  plays  truant,  and  he  raps  his  box, 

And  prompts  again ;  for  ever  looking  round 

As  if  in  search  of  subjects  for  his  \«it, 

His  satire ;  and  as  often  whispering 

Tilings,  though  unheard,  not  unimaginable. 

Hod  I  thy  pencil,  Crabbe  (when  thou  hast  doner— 
Late  may  it  be — it  will,  like  Prospero's  staff. 
Be  buri«l  fiAy  fathoms  in  the  earth), 
I  would  portray  the  Italian — Now  I  cannot 
Subtle,  discerning,  eloquent,  the  slave 
Of  Love,  of  Hate,  for  ever  in  extremes ; 
Gentle  when  improvokcd,  easily  won, 
But  quick  in  quarrel — through  a  thousand  shadea 
His  spirit  flits,  chameleon-like ;  and  mocks 
The  eye  of  the  observer. 

Gliding  on. 
At  length  we  leave  the  river  for  the  sea. 
At  length  a  voice  aloft  pro<;laims  "  Veneoa!" 
And,  as  call'd  forth,  it  comes. 

A  few  in  fear. 
Flying  away  from  him  whose  boast  it  was,* 
That  the  gross  grew  not  where  his  horse  had  trod. 
Gave  birth  to  Venice.    LJke  the  water-fowl. 
They  built  their  nests  among  the  ocean-i^-aves ; 
And,  where  the  sands  were  shifting,  as  the  wind 
Blew  from  the  north,  the  south ;  where  they  that 

came. 
Had  to  make  sure  the  ground  they  stood  upon, 
Rose,  like  an  exhalation,  from  the  deep, 
A  vast  Metropolis,  (31)  with  glittering  spires. 
With  theatres,  basilicas  adom'd ; 
A  scene  of  light  and  glory,  a  dominion. 
That  has  endured  the  longest  among  men. 

And  whence  the  talisman,  by  which  she  rose. 
Towering  ?  T  was  found  there  in  the  barren  sea. 
Want  led  to  Enterprise ;  and,  far  or  near, 
Who  met  not  the  Venetian  ? — now  in  Cairo; 
Ere  yet  the  Caiifa  came,  (32)  listening  to  hear 
Its  bells  approaching  from  the  Red-Sea  coast ; 
Now  on  the  Euxine,  on  the  Sea  of  Azoph, 
In  converse  with  the  Persian,  with  the  Russ, 
The  Tartar ;  on  his  lowly  deck  receiving 
Pearls  fn)in  the  gulf  of  Ormus,  gems  from  Bagdad ; 
Eyes  brighter  yet,  that  shed  the  light  of  love, 
From  Georgia,  from  Circassia.  Wandering  round, 
When  in  the  rich  bazaar  he  saw,  display'd, 
Treasures  from  imknown  climes,  away  he  went, 
And,  trovelling  slowly  upward,  drew  ere-long 
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From  the  well-head,  supj^ying  all  below ; 
Making  the  Imperial  City  of  the  East, 
HeneU,  his  tributary. 

If  we  turn 
To  the  black  forests  of  the  Rhine,  the  Danube, 
Where  o'er  each  narrow  glen  a  castle  hangs, 
And,  like  llie  wolf  that  hnnger'd  at  his  door, 
The  baron  lived  by  rapine — there  we  meet. 
In  warlike  guise,  the  Caravan  from  Venice ; 
When  on  its  march,  now  lost  and  now  emerging, 
A  gliitejring  file,  the  trumpet  heard,  the  soout 
Sent  and  recall'd — but  at  a  city-gate - 
All  gaiety,  and  look'd  for  ere  it  comes ; 
Winning  its  way  with  all  that  can  attract, 
Cages,  whence  every  wild  cry  of  the  desert. 
Jugglers,  stage-dancers.  Well  might  Chariemain, 
And  his  brave  peers,  each  with  his  visor  up^ 
On  their  long  lances  lean  and  gaze  awhile. 
When  the  Venetian  to  their  eyes  disclosed 
The  Wonders  of  the  £ast !  Well  might  they  then 
Kgh  for  new  Conquests ! 

Thus  did  Venice  rise, 
Thus  flourish,  till  the  unwelcome  tidings  came, 
That  in  the  Tagus  had  arrived  a  fleet 
FitHn  India,  from  the  region  of  the  Sun, 
Fragrant  with  spices — ^that  a  way  was  found, 
A  channel  open'd,  and  the  golden  stream 
Tum'd  to  enrich  another.  Then  she  felt 
Her  strength  departing,  and  at  last  she  fell, 
Fell  in  an  instant,  blotted  out  and  razed ; 
She  who  had  stood  yet  longer  than  the  longest 
Of  the  Four  Kingdoms— who,  as  in  an  Ark, 
Had  floated  down,  amid  a  thousand  wrecks, 
Unii^ured,  from  the  Old  World  to  the  New, 
From  the  last  trace  of  civiliz^  life — ^to  where 
light  shone  again,  and  with  unclouded  splendor. 

Though  many  an  age  in  the  mid-sea  She  dwelt. 
From  her  retreat  calmly  contemplating 
The  changes  of  the  Earth,  herself  unchanged. 
Before  her  pass'd,  as  in  an  awful  dream, 
The  mightiest  of  the  mighty.   What  are  these. 
Clothed  in  their  purj^e  ?  O'er  the  globe  they  fling 
Their  monstrous  shadovi's ;  and,  while  yet  we  speak, 
Fhantom-Uke,  vanish  with  a  dreadful  scream ! 
What — but  the  last  that  styled   themselves   the 

Cffisarsf 
And  who  in  long  array  (look  where  they  come ; 
Their  gestures  menacing  so  for  and  wide) 
Wear  the  green  turban  and  the  heron's  plume  ? 
Who — ^but  the  Caliphs  f  follow'd  fast  by  shapes 
Am  new  and  strange— Emperor,  and  King,  and  Czar, 
And  Soldan,  each,  with  a  gigantic  stride. 
Trampling  on  all  the  flourisbdng  works  of  peace 
To  make  his  greatness  greater,  and  inscribe 
His  name  in  blood — some,  men  of  steel,  steel-clad ; 
Others,  nor  long,  alas,  the  inter\'al. 
In  light  and  gay  attire,  with  brow  serene 
Wielding  Jove's  thunder,  scattering  sulphurous  fire 
BiliDgle<l  with  darkness ;  and,  among  the  rest, 
Lo,  one  by  one,  passing  continually, 
Tliose  who  assume  a  sway  beymd  them  all ; 
Men  grey  with  age,  each  in  a  triple  crown, 
And  in  his  tremulous  hands  grasping  the  k0>i 
That  can  alone,  as  he  would  signify. 
Unlock  Heaven's  gate. 


xn. 

LUIGL 

Hk  who  is  OQ  his  travels  and  loves  ease, 
Ease  and  companionship,  should  hire  a  yooth, 
Such  as  thou  wert,  Luigi.   Thee  I  found. 
Playing  at  Mora  (33)  on  the  cabin-roof 
With  Pulcinellap— crying,  as  in  wrath, 
*'  Tre !  Quattro !  Cinque !" — 't  is  a  game  to 
Fire  fitnn  the  coldest  heart  What  then  fmn  thine 
And,  ere  the  twentiethlthrow,  I  had  resolved. 
Won  by  thy  looks.  Thou  wert  an  honest  lad ; 
Wert  generous,  grateful,  not  without  ambitioo. 
Had  it  depended  on  thy  will  and  pleasure. 
Thou  wouldst  have  numbered  in  thy  family 
At  least  six  Doge»  and  twelve  Procurators.  (3^ 
But  that  was  not  to  be.  In  thee  I  saw 
The  last  of  a  long  line  of  Carbonari, 
Who  in  their  forest,  for  three  hundred  years, 
Had  lived  and  labor'd,  cutting,  charring  wood  ; 
Discovering  where  they  were,  to  those  astray. 
By  the  re-echoing  stroke,  the  crash,  the  foil. 
Or  the  blue  wreath  that  travell'd  slowly  up 
Into  the  sky.  Thy  nobler  destinies 
Led  thee  a\%'ay  to  justle  in  the  crowd ; 
And  there  I  found  thee — by  thy  own  {veacripdoo 
Crossing  the  sea  to  try  once  more  a  change 
Of  air  and  diet,  landing  and  as  gaily, 
Near  the  Dogana — on  the  Groat  Cunal, 
As  though  thou  kncwest  where  to  dine  and  sleepi 

First  didst  thou  practise  patience  in  Bologna, 
Serving  behind  a  Cardinal's  gouty  chair, 
Laughing  at  jests  that  were  no  laughing  matter ; 
Then  teach  Uie  Art  to  others  in  Ferrara 
—At  the  Three  Moors— as  Guide,  as  Cicerone- 
Dealing  out  largely  in  exchange  for  ponce 
Thy  scrape  of  knowledge— through  the  grassy  ttroet 
Leading,  explaining — pointing  to  the  bars 
Of  Tasso'3  diu:goon,  and  the  Latin  verse. 
Graven  in  the  stone,  tliat  yet  denotes  the  door 
Of  Ariosto. 

Many  a  year  is  gone 
Since  on  the  Rliine  we  parted ;  yet,  mcthinks, 
I  can  recall  theo  to  the  life,  Luigi ; 
In  our  long  journey  ever  by  my  side. 
O'er  rough  and  sraoolh.  o'er  apennine. 
Thy  locks  jet-black,  and  clustering  round  a 
Open  as  day  and  full  of  manly  daring. 
Thou  had:it  a  hand,  a  heart  for  all  that  came, 
Herdsman  or  pedlar,  monk  or  muleteer ; 
And  few  there  were,  that  met  thee  not  with  snilet. 
Mbhap  pass'd  o'er  thee  like  a  summer-cloud. 
Cares  thou  hadst  none ;  and  they,  who  stood  to  heer 

thee. 
Caught  the  infection  and  forgot  their  own. 
Nature  conceived  thee  m  her  merries:  loood. 
Her  happieftt — not  a  speck  was  in  the  sky ; 
And  at  thy  birth  the  cricket  chirp'd,  Luigi, 
Thine  a  perpctuul  voice— at  every  turn 
A  larum  to  the  echo.  In  a  clime. 
Where  all  the  world  was  gay,  thou  wert  the  gayeirt. 
And,  like  a  babe,  hush'd  only  by  thy  slumbers. 
Up  hill  and  down,  morning  and  noon  and  nig^ 
Singing  or  talking ;  sing«ng  to  thyself 
When  none  gave  ear,  but  to  the  listener  talking; 
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ST.  MARK'S  PLACE. 

Ovn  how  many  tncti,  vast,  meamuwIeH, 
KoUung  from  day  to  day,  from  year  to  year, 
pMaaa,  aare  now  and  then  a  cloud,  a  meteor, 
A  fiunuh*d  eagle  ranging  for  his  prey; 
While  on  this  spot  of  earth,  the  u'ork  of  man. 
How  much  has  been  transacted !    Emperon,  Fopea, 
Warrion,  from  fiir  and  wide,  laden  with  spml, 
Landing,  have  here  peribrm'd  their  several  parts, 
Then  left  the  s«ige  to  others.     Not  a  stone 
in  the  hroad  pavement,  but  to  him  who  has 
Ad  eye,  ao  ear  fiir  the  Inanimate  World, 
TeUfl  of  Fast  Ages. 

In  that  temj^e^porch 
(The  braas  is  gone,  the  porphyry  remains),  (35) 
Did  Barbaroasa  fling  his  mantle  off, 
And,  kneeling,  on  his  neck  receive  the  foot 
Of  the  proud  iVmtiff(36) — thus  at  last  consoled 
For  flight,  disguise,  and  many  an  aguish  shake 
Ckk  his  stone  pillow.    In  that  temple-porch. 
Old  as  he  was,  so  near  his  hundredth  year, 
And  btind — his  eyes  put  out— did  Dandolo 
Stand  forth,  displa3dng  on  his  ducal  crown 
'Hie  cross  jnst  then  assumed  at  the  high  altar. 
There  did  he  stand,  erect,  invincible, 
Though  wan  his  cheeks,  and  wet  with  many  tears, 
For  in  his  prayers  he  had  been  weeping  much ; 
And  now  ihe  ptlgriins  and  rhe  people  wept 
With  admiration,  saying  in  their  hearts, 
**  Sorely  thoae  aged  Umbs  have  need  of  rest !  ** 
— There  did  he  stand,  with  his  old  armor  on. 
Ere,  gon&lon  in  hand,  that  stream'd  abft. 
As  oonadoua  of  its  glorious  destiny, 
So  soon  to  float  o'er  mosque  and  minaret, 
He  sail'd  away,  five  hundred  gallant  ships. 
Their  kxfty  sides  hung  with  emblazon'd  shields, 
Following  his  track  to  Glory.     He  returned  not ; 
But  of  his  trophies  four  arrived  ere>long, 
Stoatdi'd  from  destruction — the  four  steeds  divine. 
That  Btrike  the  ground,  reaounding  with  their  feet,  (37) 
And  fiom  dietr  nostrils  snort  ethereal  flame 
Over  that  very  portal — in  the  place 
Whara  in  an  afier-time  Petrarch  was  seen 
Siting  beaida  die  Doge,  on  his  right  hand, 
Amid  the  ladies  of  the  court  of  Venice, 
Their  beauty  shaded  from  the  setting  sun 
By  many-oolor'd  hangings ;  while,  beneath. 
Knights  of  all  nations,  some  from  merry  England,  (38) 
Their  lanoea  in  the  rest,  charged  for  the  prize. 

Here,  among  other  pageants,  and  how  oft 
It  came,  as  if  returning  to  console 
Hie  least,  instruct  die  greatest,  did  the  Doge, 
ffimaeU^  go  round,  borne  through  the  gazing  crowd. 
Once  in  a  chair  of  state,  once  on  his  bier. 
They  were  his  first  appearance,  and  his  last 


The  aea,  that  emblem  of  uncertainty. 
Changed  not  so  fost  for  many  and  many  an  age. 
As  this  small  spoL    To^ay  't  was  full  of  madken ; 
And  lo,  the  mitdness  of  ih9  Carnival,  (39) 
8 


The  monk,  the  nun,  the  holy  legate  mask'd ! 
To-morrow  came  the  scaflbld  and  the  head»nian ; 
And  he  died  there  by  torch-light,  bound  and  gagg'i^ 
Whose  name  and  crime  they  knew  not  Underneath 
Where  the  Archangel,  turning  with  the  wind. 
Blesses  the  City  from  the  topmost-tower, 
His  arms  extended^there  continually 
Two  phantom^ihapes  were  sitting,  iiide  by  side* 
Or  up,  and,  as  in  sport,  chasing  each  other ; 
Horror  and  Mirth.     Both  vanish'd  in  one  hour! 
But  Ocean  cmly,  when  again  he  claims 
His  ancient  rule,  shall  wash  away  their  fbotstepa 


Enter  the  Pdace  by  the  marble  stairs  ' 
Down  which  the  grizzly  head  of  old  Faliero 
RoU'd  from  the  block.  (40)  Pass  onward  through  dio 

Chamber, 
Where,  among  all  drawn  in  their  ducal  robes, 
But  one  is  wanting — where,  thrown  ofl*  in  heat, 
A  short  inscription  on  the  Doge's  chair 
Led  to  another  on  the  wall  yet  shorter; (41) 
And  thou  wilt  track  them — wilt  from  halls  of  state 
Where  kings  have  feasted,  and  the  festal  song 
Rung  through  the  fretted  roof,  cedar  and  gold. 
Step  into  darkness ;  and  be  told,  "  T  was  here. 
Trusting,  deceived,  assembled  but  to  die. 
To  take  a  long  embrace  and  part  again, 
Carrara  and  his  valiant  sons  were  strangled ; 
He  first — then  they,  whose  only  crime  had  been 
Struggling  to  save  their  Father. — ^Through  that  door 
So  soon  to  ciy,  smiting  his  brow.  *'  I  'm  lost ! " 

Was  ek^tm,  ^nd  uritK  •!!  cotarteay,  all  honor. 

The  great  and  noble  captain,  Carmognola. — (43) 

That  deep  descent  (thou  canst  not  yet  discern 

Auf^t  as  it  is)  leads  to  the  dripping  vaults 

Under  the  flood,  where  light  and  warmth  came  nevar* 

Leads  to  a  cover'd  Bridge,  the  Bridge  of  Sighs ; 

And  to  that  fotal  closet  at  the  foot. 

Lurking  for  prey,  which,  when  a  victim  entered. 

Grew  less  and  leas,  contracting  to  a  span ; 

An  iron  door,  urged  onward  by  a  screw, 

Forcing  out  life. — ^But  let  us  to  the  roof. 

And,  when  thou  hast  surveyed  the  sea,  the  land, 

Viidt  the  narrow  cells  that  cluster  there. 

As  in  a  place  of  tombs.    They  had  their  tenants, 

And  each  supplied  with  suflerings  of  his  own. 

There  burning  suns  beat  unrelentingly, 

Turning  all  things  to  dust,  and  scorching  up 

The  tnvin,  till  Reason  fled,  and  the  wild  yell 

And  wilder  laugh  burst  out  on  every  side. 

Answering  each  other  as  in  mockery ! 

—Few  Houses  of  the  size  were  better  fUl'd ; 

Though  many  came  and  lefl  it  in  an  hour. 

**  Most  nights,"  so  said  the  good  old  Nicolo 

(For  three-and-thirty  years  his  uncle  kept 

The  water-gate  below,  but  seldom  spoke. 

Though  much  was  on  his  mind), "  most  nights  anived 

The  [uison-boat,  that  boat  with  many  oars. 

And  bore  away  as  to  the  Lower  World, 

Disburdening  in  the  Canal  Orfano,  (43) 

That  drowning-place,  where  never  net  was  throfwn. 

Summer  or  Winter,  death  the  penalty ; 

And  where  a  secret,  once  deposited. 

Lay  till  the  waters  should  give  up  their  dead." 
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Tet  what  to  gay  aa  Venice  ?    Every  gale 
Breathed  h^venly  muiic!  and  who  flock'd  not  thither 
To  celebrate  hor  Nuptiab  with  the  Sea  7 
To  wear  the  mask,  ami  mingle  in  the  crowd 
With  Greek,  Armenian,  Peraian — night  and  day 
(There,  and  there  only,  did  the  hour  stand  still) 
PnrBuing  through  her  thousand  labyrinths 
The  Enchantress  Pleasure ;  realizing  dreams 
The  earliest,  happiest — ^ibr  a  tale  to  catch 
Credulous  ears,  and  hold  young  hearts  in  diains. 
Had  only  to  begin,  **  There  lived  in  Venice  ** — 

**  Who  were  the  Six  we  supp'd  with  yestemight?*'(44) 
**  Kings,  one  and  all !  Thou  couldst  not  but  remark 
Hie  s^le  and  manner  of  the  Six  that  served  them." 

**  Who  answered  me  j  ust  now  ?  (45)  Who,  when  I  said, 
''TIS  nine,*  tum'd  round  and  said  so  solemnly, 
'  Signor,  he  died  at  nine ! '  "-**  T  was  the  Armenian ; 
The  mask  that  IoIIoh-s  thee,  go  where  thou  wilt' 


»t 


**  But  who  stands  there,  alone  among  them  all  r'(46) 
*<  The  Cyptiot    ACnisters  from  foreign  courts 
Beset  his  doors,  long  ere  his  hour  of  rising ; 
His  the  Great  Secret!    Not  the  golden  house 
Of  Nero,  or  those  ftbled  in  the  Elast, 
As  wrought  by  magic,  half  so  rich  as  his ! 
Two  dogs,  coal-black,  in  collars  of  pure  gold. 
Walk  in  his  footsteps — Who  but  his  familiari? 
He  caals  no  shadow,  nor  is  seen  to  smile ! " 


Such  ihnT  diaoottnw*     Aoacmbling  in  St. 
All  Nations  met  as  on  enchanted  ground ! 


What  though  a  strange,  mysterious  Power  was  there. 
Moving  throughout,  subtle,  invisible, 
And  universal  as  the  air  they  breathed ; 
i  Power  that  never  slumber'd,  never  pardon'd, 
ill  eye,  all  ear,  nowhere  and  everywhere,  (47) 
Entering  the  closet  and  the  sanctuary, 
No  place  of  refuge  for  the  Doge  himself; 
Most  preaent  when  least  thought  of — nothing  dropt 
In  secret,  when  the  heart  vfsa  on  the  lips. 
Nothing  in  feverish  sleep,  but  instantly 
Observed  and  judged — a  Power,  that  if  but  glanced  at 
In  casual  converse,  be  it  where  it  might. 
The  speaker  lower'd  at  once  his  eyes,  his  voice, 
And  pointed  upward,  as  to  God  in  Heaven— 
What  though  that  Pbwer  was  there,  he  who  lived  thus. 
Pursuing  Pleasure,  lived  as  if  it  were  not, 
But  let  him  in  the  midnight-air  indulge 
A  word,  a  thought  against  the  laws  of  Venice, 
And  in  that  hour  he  vanished  from  the  earth ! 


XIV. 
THE  GONDOLA- 

BoT,  call  the  Gondola  ;  the  sun  is 
t  came,  and  we  embark 'd  ;  but  instantly, 
niough  she  had  stept  on  board  so  light  of  foot, 
§0  light  of  heart,  laughing  she  knew  not  why, 
Aeep  overcame  her ;  on  my  arm  she  slept 
From  time  to  time  I  waked  her ;  but  the  boat 
BQck*d  her  to  sleep  again. 

The  moon  wis  up. 


But  broken  by  a  cloud.    The  wind  was  hiiih'd. 
And  the  sea  mirror-like.     A  single  sephyr 
Play'd  with  her  tresses,  and  drew  more  and  mote 
Her  veil  across  her  bosom. 

Long  I  lay 
Contemfdating  that  face  so  beautiful. 
That  rosy  mouth,  that  cheek  dimpled  with  smllei^ 
That  neck  but  half-contvaled,  whiter  than 
'T  was  the  sweet  slumber  of  her  eariy  age. 
I  look'd  and  look'd,  and  felt  a  flush  of  joy 
I  would  express,  but  cannot 

Oftlwish'd 
Gently — ^by  stealth — to  drop  asleep  myself^ 
And  to  incline  yet  lower  thieit  sleep  might 
Ofl  closed  my  eyes  as  in  forgetfuUiess. 
T  was  all  in  vain.     Love  would  not  let  me 


But  how  delightful  when  at  length  she  waked ! 
When,  her  light  hair  adjusting,  and  her  veil 
So  rudely  scatter'd,  she  resumed  her  place 
Reside  me ;  and,  as  gaily  as  before. 
Sitting  unconsciously  nearer  and  nearer, 
Pour'd  out  her  innocent  mind ! 

So,  nor  kxig  sinea, 
Sung  a  Venetian :  and  his  lay  of  love,  (48) 
Dangerous  and  sweet,  chann'd  Venice.   As  for  me 
(Less  fortunate,  if  Luvo  be  Happiness) 
No  curtain  drawn,  no  pulse  beating  alarm, 
I  went  alone  under  the  silont  moon ; 
Thy  place,  St  Mark,  thy  churches,  palaces, 
Glittering,  and  frost-like,  and  as  day  drew  on, 
Molung  away,  au  ciublem  of  tlumia«lves. 

Those  porches  (49)  poss'd  through  which  the  watar- 
broeze' 
Plays,  though  no  longer  on  the  noble  forms 
That  moved  there,  sable-vested — and  the  Quajr, 
.  Silent,  grass-grown — adventurer-like  I  launch'd 
I  Into  the  deep,  ere-long  discovering 
Isles  such  as  cluster  in  the  Southern  seaa. 
All  verdure.     Everywhere,  from  bush  and  brakes 
The  musky  odor  of  the  serpents  came ; 
Their  slimy  track  across  the  woodman's  path 
Bright  in  the  moonshine :  and,  as  round  I  went. 
Dreaming  of  Greece,  whither  the  waves  were  glidii^ 
I  listen'd  to  the  venerable  funes 
Then  in  close  converse;  (50)  and,  if  right  I  guem'dp 
Delivering  many  a  message  to  the  Winds 
In  secret,  for  their  kindred  on  Mount  Ida. 

Nor  when  again  in  Venice,  when  again 
Iti  that  strange  place,  so  stirring  and  so  still, 
AVhcre  nothing  comes  to  drown  the  human  voiee 
But  music,  or  the  dashing  of  the  tide. 
Censed  I  to  wander.     Now  a  Jessica 
Sung  to  her  lute,  her  signal  as  she  sate 
At  her  half-open  window.    Then,  methought, 
A  serenade  broke  silence,  breathing  hope 
Through  Minlls  of  stone,  and  torturing  the  proud  heart 
Of  some  Priuli.    Once,  we  could  not  err, 
(It  was  before  an  old  Palladian  house. 
As  between  night  and  day  we  fkwted  by), 
A  Gondolier  lay  singing;  and  he  sung. 
As  in  the  time  when  Venice  was  herself^  (51) 
Of  Tancred  and  Erminia.    On  our  oars 
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We  mt«d ;  and  the  vene  wu  ven&  diTine ! 
We  coald  not  err— Perhape  he  waa  the  laat — 
For  none  took  up  the  strain,  none  answer*d  hhn ; 
And  when  he  ceaaed,  he  left  npcm  my  ear 
A  aoweUimg  like  the  dying  Toice  of  Venice. 

The  moon  went  down ;  and  nothing  now  waa  aecn 
Save  here  and  there  the  lamp  of  a  Madonna, 
Glimmering— or  heard,  but  when  he  apoke,  who 

stood 
Over  the  lantern  at  the  prow,  and  cried, 
Taming  the  comer  of  aome  reverend  pile, 
Some  school  or  hospital  of  old  renown, 
Hioagh  haply  none  were  coming,  none  were  near, 
"  Haateo  or  slacken.*'  * 

But  at  length  Night  fled ; 
Axid  with  her  fled,  scattering,  the  sons  of  Pleasure. 
Star  after  star  shot  by,  or,  meteor-like, 
Craas'd  me  and  vanish'd — lost  at  once  among 
Thoae  hundred  bles  that  tower  nugestically. 
That  riae  abruptly  fiom  the  water-mark, 
NoC  with  rough  crag,  but  marble,  and  the  work 
Of  nobleat  architects.  I  linger'd  still ; 
Nor  sirock  my  threshold,  till  the  hour  waa  come 
And  past,  wlmi,  flitting  home  in  the  grey  light. 
The  young  Bianca  found  her  fiither's  door,  (52) 
Tbat  door  so  often  with  a  trembling  hand, 
So  oden — then  so  lately  left  igar. 
Shut ;  and,  all  terror,  all  perjdexity. 
Now  by  her  lover  urged,  now  by  her  lore, 
Fled  o*er  the  waters  to  return  no  more. 

XV. 

THE  BRIDES  OF  VENICE. 

It  was  Sl  Mary's  Eve,  (53)  and  all  pour'd  forth 
As  to  some  grand  solemnity.  The  fisher 
Game  fimn  his  islet,  bringing  o'er  the  waves 
Ifis  wife  and  little  one ;  the  husbandman 
From  the  Firm  Land,  slong  the  Po,  the  Brenta, 
Crowding  the  common  ferry.  All  arrived  ; 
And  in  his  straw  the  prisoner  tum'd  and  listen'd. 
So  great  the  stir  in  Venice.  Old  and  young 
Thraog'd   her  three  hundred  bridges;   the  grave 

Turk, 
INirban'd,  long-vested,  and  the  cozening  Jew, 
In  yellow  hat  and  threadbare  gaberdine. 
Harrying  along.  For,  as  the  custom  was. 
Hie  noblest  sons  and  daughters  of  the  State, 
They  of  Patrician  birth,  the  flower  of  Venice, 
Whose  names  are  written  in  the  Book  of  Gold, 
Were  on  that  day  to  solemnize  their  nuptials. 

At  noon,  a  distant  murmur  through  the  crowd, 
Riang  and  rolling  on,  armounced  their  coming ; 
And  never  from  the  first  was  to  be  seen 
Soch  aplendor  or  such  beauty.  (54)  Two  and  two 
(The  richest  tapestry  unroll'd  before  them), 
Fiitt  came  the  Brides  in  all  their  loveliness ; 
Each  in  her  veil,  and  by  two  bride-maids  follow'd, 
Only  less  lovely,  who  twhind  her  bore 
Tlie  preciow  caskets  that  within  contain'd 
n^  dowry  and  the  j^esents.  On  she  moved, 
Her  eyes  cast  down,  and  holding  in  her  hand 
A  &n,  that  gently  i/^-aved,  of  ostrich-feathers. 
Her  veil,  transparent  as  the  gossamer,  (55) 
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Fell  from  berteath  a  starry  diadem ; 

Arul  on  her  dazzling  neck  a  jewel  shone, 

Ruby  or  diamond  or  dark  amethyst ; 

A  jewell'd  chain,  in  many  a  winding  wTeath, 

Wreathing  her  gold  brocade. 

Before  the  Chorcn. 
That  venerable  Pile  on  the  sea-brink,  (56) 
Another  train  they  met,  no  strangers  to  them. 
Brothers  to  some,  and  to  the  rest  still  dearer ; 
Each  in  his  hand  bearing  his  cap  and  plume. 
And.  as  he  walk'd,  with  modest  digni^ 
Folding  his  scariet  mantle,  his  taburo. 

They  join,  they  enter  in,  and,  up  the  aisle 
Led  by  the  full-voiced  choir  in  bright  procession. 
Range  round  the  altar.  In  his  vestments  there 
The  Ptitriarcfa  stands;  and,  while  the  anthem  flows. 
Who  can  look  on  unmoved  f — mothers  in  secret 
Rejoicing  in  the  beauty  of  their  daughters. 
Sons  in  the  diought  of  making  them  their  own; 
And  they — array'd  in  youth  and  innocence. 
Their  beauty  heighten'd  by  their  hopes  and  fears. 

At  length  the  rite  is  ending.   All  fall  down 
In  earnest  prayer,  all  of  all  ranks  together ; 
And,  stretching  out  his  hands,  the  holy  man 
Proceeds  to  give  the  general  benediction ; 
When  hark,  a  din  of  voices  from  without. 
And  shrieks  and  groans  and  outcries  as  in  battle 
And  lo,  the  door  is  burst,  the  curtain  rent, 
And  armed  ruflians,  robbers  from  the  deep. 
Savage,  uncouth,  led  on  by  Barbarigo, 
And  his  six  brothers  in  their  coats  of  steel. 
Are  standing  on  the  threshold !   Statue-liker 
Awhile  they  gaze  on  the  fellen  multitude. 
Each  vtith  his  sabre  up,  in  act  to  strike ; 
Then,  as  at  once  recovering  firom  the  spell. 
Rush  forward  to  the  altar,  and  as  soon 
Are  gone  again — amid  no  clash  of  arms 
Bearing  away  the  maidens  and  the  treasurea. 

Where  are  they  now  ? — plowing  the  distant  waves 
Their  sails  all  set,  and  they  upon  the  deck 
Standing  triumphant  To  the  east  they  go, 
Steeripg  for  Istria ;  their  accursed  barks 
(Well  are  they  known,  the  galliot  and  the  galley),(57> 
Freighted  with  all  that  gives  to  life  its  value ! 
The  richest  argosies  were  poor  to  them ! 

Now  might  you  see  the  matrons  running  vrild 
AJong  the  beach ;  the  men  half^rm'd  and  arming. 
One  with  a  shield,  one  i^ilh  a  casque  and  spear ; 
One  with  an  axe  hewing  the  mooring-chain 
Of  some  old  pimiace.     Not  a  raft,  a  plonk. 
But  on  that  day  was  drifting.  In  an  hour 
Half  Venice  wtm  afloat.  But  long  before. 
Frantic  with  grief  and  scorning  all  control. 
The  youths  were  gone  in  a  light  brigantinev 
Lying  at  anchor  near  the  Arsenal ; 
Each  having  sworn,  and  by  the  holy  rood. 
To  slay  or  to  be  slain. 

And  from  the  tower 
The  watchman  gives  the  signal.   In  the  East 
A  ship  is  seen,  and  making  for  the  Port ; 
Her  flag  St  Mark's. — And  now  she  turns  the  point 
Over  the  waters  like  a  sea-bird  fljring ! 
Ha,  'tia  the  same,  *t  is  theirs!  fifom  stem  to  prow 
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Hung  with  green  bought,  the  oomei,  ahe  oomee^  te- 

storing 
All  &at  was  lost 

Coastizig,  with  nanow  aearch, 
Friuli — ^like  a  tiger  in  hia  spring, 
They  had  surprised  the  Corsain  where  they  lay 
Sharing  the  spoil  in  blind  security 
And  casting  lota— had  slain  them,  one  and  all. 
All  to  the  last,  and  flung  them  far  and  wide 
Into  the  sea,  their  proper  element ; 
Him  first,  as  first  in  rank,  whose  name  so  long 
Had  hush'd  the  babes  of  Venice,  and  who  yet, 
Breathing  a  little,  in  his  look  retained 
The  fierceness  of  his  souL 

Thus  were  the  Brides 
Lost  and  recover'd ;  and  what  now  remained 
But  to  give  thanks?  Twelve  breas(>plates  and  twelve 

crowns. 
Flaming  with  gems  and  gold,  the  votive  ofierings 
Of  the  young  victors  to  their  I^tron-Soint, 
Vow*d  on  the  field  of  battle,  were  ere-long 
Laid  at  his  feet ;  (58)  and  to  preserve  for  ever 
The  memory  of  a  day  so  full  of  change. 
From  joy  to  grieC  from  grief  to  joy  again. 
Through  many  an  age,  as  oft  as  it  came  round, 
T  was  held  religiously  with  all  observance. 
Tlie  Doge  resigned  his  crimson  for  pure  ermine ; 
And  through  the  city  in  a  stately  barge  (59) 
Of  gold,  were  borne,  with  songs  and  symphonies, 
Twelve  ladies  young  and  noble.    Clad  thioy  were 
In  bridal  white  with  bridal  ornaments. 
Each  in  her  glittering  veil ;  and  on  the  deck. 
As  on  a  bumish'd  throne,  they  glided  by ; 
No  window  or  balcony  but  adom'd 
With  hangings  of  rich  texture,  not  a  roof 
But  covered  with  beholders,  and  the  air 
Vocal  with  joy.    Onward  they  went,  their  oars 
Moving  in  concert  with  the  harmony. 
Through  the  Rialto  (60)  to  the  Ducal  Pblace 
And  at  a  banquet  there,  served  with  due  homNr, 
Sate  representing,  in  the  eyes  of  all, 
Eyes  not  unwel,  I  ween,  with  grateful  tears, 
T^eir  lovely  ancestors,  the  Brides  of  Veniee. 

XVI. 

F09CARI. 

Lrr  us  lift  up  the  curtain,  and  observe. 
What  passes  in  that  chamber.    Now  a  sigh. 
And  now  a  groan,  is  heard.    Then  all  is  still. 
Twenty  are  sitting  as  in  judgment  there ;  (61) 
Men  who  have  served  their  country,  and  grown  grey 
In  governments  and  distant  embassiea, 
Men  eminent  alike  in  war  and  peace ; 
Such  as  in  effigy  shall  long  adorn 
The  walls  of  Venice^— to  show  what  she  has  been ! 
Their  garb  is  black,  and  black  the  arras  io, 
And  sad  the  general  aspect    Yet  their  looks 
Are  calm,  are  cheerful ;  nothing  there  like  giieC 
Nothing  or  harsh  or  cruel.    StiU  that  noise, 
Hiat  low  and  dismal  moaning. 

Half  withdrawn, 
A  little  to  the  left,  sits  one  in  crimson, 
A  venerable  man,  fbunoore  and  upward. 
Cold  drops  of  sweat  stand  on  his  ftirrow'd  brow. 
His  hands  are  dench'd ;  his  eyes  halfshut  and  glaied ; 
Hk  shrunk  and  withered  limbs  rigid  as  marble. 


T  is  Foscari,  the  Doge.    And  tiMre  ii  ons^ 

A  young  man,  lying  at  his  ftet,  strecch*d  oat 

In  torture.    T  is  his  son,  his  only  one ; 

T  is  Giaoomo,  the  blessing  of  his  age, 

(Say,  has  he  hved  ibr  this  1)  aceasad  of  nuydv. 

The  murder  of  the  Senator  Donato. 

Last  night  the  proofs,  if  proofs  they  are,  wen  dropt 

Into  the  Uon*s  mouth,  the  mouth  of  brass, 

That  gapes  and  gorges ;  and  the  Doge  himself 

Must  sit  and  look  on  a  beloved  Son 

Sufiering  the  Question. 

Twice,  to  die  in  peooa 
To  save  a  falling  house,  and  turn  the  hearts 
Of  his  fell  Adversaries,  those  who  now. 
Like  hell-hoimds  in  full  cry,  are  running  down 
His  last  of  four,  twice  did  he  ask  their  leave 
To  lay  aside  the  Crown,  and  they  refused  him. 
An  oath  exacting,  never  more  to  uA  it ; 
And  there  he  sits,  a  spectacle  of  woe. 
By  them,  his  rivals  in  the  State,  oompell'd, 
Such  the  refinement  of  their  cruelty. 
To  keep  the  place  he  sigh*d  ibr. 

Once  again 
The  screw   w  tum'd ;  and,  as  it  turns,  die  Son 
Looks  up,  and,  in  a  faint  and  broken  accent. 
Murmurs  **My  Father !"  The  old  man  shrinks  bock 
And  in  his  mantle  muffles  up  his  face. 
"  Art  thou  not  guilty  ?"  says  a  voice,  that  onee 
Would  greet  the  SufiEerer  long  before  they  met. 
And  on  his  ear  strike  like  a  feasant  mosio^ 
<«Art  thou  not  guilty  T — ^^No!  Indeed  I  amjiotr 
But  all  is  unavailing.     In  that  Court 
Groans  are  confessions ;  Patience,  Fortitude, 
The  work  of  Magic ;  and,  released,  upheld. 
For  Condemnation,  from  his  Father's  Hps 
He  hears  the  sentence,  "  Banishment  to  Candiai 
Death,  if  he  leaves  it" 

And  the  bark  sets  soil ; 
And  he  is  gone  from  all  he  loves — for  ever! 
His  wife,  his  boys,  and  his  disconsolate  parenit! 
Gone  in  the  dead  of  night — unseen  of  any^ 
Without  a  word,  a  look  of  tenderness, 
To  be  call'd  up,  when,  in  his  lonely  hours 
He  would  indulge  in  weeping. 

Like  a  ghost. 
Day  after  day,  year  after  year,  he  haunts 
An  ancient  rampart,  that  o'erhangs  the  sea ; 
Gazing  on  vacancy,  and  hourly  starting 

To  answer  to  the  watch Alas,  how  changed 

From  him,  the  mirror  of  the  Youth  of  Venice, 
In  whom  the  slightest  thing,  or  whim  or  chance. 
Did  he  but  wear  his  douUet  so  and  so. 
All  followed ;  at  whose  nuptials,  when  at  lengdi 
He  won  that  maid  at  once  the  fairest,  noblest,  (69^ 
A  daughter  of  the  House  of  Contarini, 
That  House  as  old  as  Venice,  now  among 
Its  ancestors  in  monumental  brass 
Numbering  eight  Doges — to  convey  her  honie^ 
The  Buoentaur  went  forth ;  and  thrice  the  Son 
Shone  on  the  CHiivalry,  that,  front  to  fiont, 
And  blaze  on  blaze  reflecting,  met  and  ranged 
To  toumay  in  St.  Mark's. 

But  lo,  at  last. 
Messengers  come.    He  is  recall'd :  his  heart 
Leaps  at  the  tidings.     He  embarks :  the  boot 
Springs  to  the  oar,  and  back  again  he  goes 
Into  that  very  Chamber!  then  to  lie 
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In  hit  old  mciog-plue,  the  bed  of  toruire ; 
And  thflooe  look  up  (five  long,  long  yeen  of  Grief 
Have  not  killed  ei^er)  on  hk  wretched  Sire, 
SliD  in  that  neat    m  tlKMigh  be  had  not  leA  it, 
bumovahle,  enveloped  in  hia  mantle. 

Bot  nour  he  oomea,  convicted  of  a  crime 
Great  bjr  the  law*  of  Venice.     Night  and  day. 
Brooding  on  what  be  had  been,  what  he  was, 
Twaa  more  than  be  eould  bear.    His  longing  fits 
Thickened  upon  him.    His  desire  for  home 
Became  a  madness ;  and,  resolved  to  go. 
If  but  10  die,  in  his  despair  be  writes 
A  letter  to  Francesco,  Duke  of  Milan, 
Soliciting  hia  influence  with  the  State, 
And  drops  it  to  be  found. — ^'*Would  ye  know  allf 
I  have  uaungiess'd,  ofiended  wilfully;  (63) 
And  am  prepared  to  sufier  as  I  ought 
Bnt  let  me,  let  me,  if  but  for  an  instant 
(Ye  most  consent — ^for  all  of  you  are  sons. 
Bloat  of  you  husbands,  fothezs),  let  me  first 
Indulge  the  natural  feelings  of  a  man, 
And,  ere  I  die,  if  such  my  sentence  be, 
Pkess  to  my  heart  (*tis  all  I  ask  of  you) 
My  wife,  my  children — and  my  agCNd  mother^- 
Say,  is  she  yet  alive  7" 

He  is  oondemn'd 
To  go  era  set  of  sun,  go  whence  he  came, 
A  banish'd  man — and  for  a  year  to  breathe 
Hie  vapor  of  a  dungeon. — But  his  prayer 
(Whal  oonld  they  less  7)  is  granted. 

Inahall 
Open  and  crowded  by  the  common  rabble, 
Twas  there  a  trembling  WiSd  and  her  four  Sons 
Yet  young,  a  Modier,  borne  along,  bedridden. 
And  an  oU  Doge,  mustering  up  all  his  strength. 
That  Mtreagth  how  small!  assembled  now  to  meet 
Obe  so  long  lost,  long  moum'd,  one  who  for  them 
Had  braved  so  much— death,  and  yet  worse  than 

death — 
To  meet  him,  and  to  part  with  him  for  ever) 

'nme  and  their  heavy  wrongs  had  changed  them  all; 
Him  most !    Yet  when  the  Wife,  the  Mother  k)ok*d 
Again,  *t  was  he  himself)  't  was  Giaoomo, 
Their  only  hope,  and  trust,  and  consolation ! 
And  all  <diixi^  round  him,  weeping  bitteriy; 
Weeping  the  more,  because  they  wept  in  vain. 

Unnerved,  unsettled  in  his  mind  fipom  long 
And  eaquiaite  pain,  he  sobs  aloud  and  cries 
Sssing  die  old  Man's  cheek,  **  Help  me,  my  Father! 
Let  me,  I  pray  thee,  live  once  more  among  you : 
let  me  go  hDme.** — **  My  Son,"  returns  the  Doge, 
Ifsstering  nwhUe  his  grief,  "  if  I  may  still 
CtJl  thee  my  Son,  if  diou  art  innoce^it. 
As  I  would  fain  believe,*'  but,  as  he  speaks. 
He  fidla,  "submit  without  a  murmur." 

Nifl^t, 
That  to  the  World  brought  revelry,  to  them 
Brought  only  food  for  sorrow.    Giacomo 
Embuk'd — to  die ;  sent  to  an  early  grave 
For  thee,  Eriaoo,  whose  death-bed  confession, 
"He  ii  most  innocent !    T  was  I  who  did  it!" 
Cnae  when  he  slept  in  peace.    The  ship,  that  sail'd 
Sirift  aa  the  winds  vdih  his  recall  to  Honor, 
Bote  back  a  lifclai  oum.    Generoof  as  brave, 
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Afifection,  kindness,  the  sweet  oflices 

Of  love  and  duty,  were  to  him  as  needful 

As  was  his  doily  bread ;— and  to  become 

A  byword  in  the  meanest  mouths  of  Venice, 

Bringing  a  stain  on  those  who  gave  him  life. 

On  those,  alas,  now  worse  than  fatherless 

To  be  proclaim'd  a  ruffian,  a  nightstabber. 

He  on  whom  none  before  had  breathed  reproaah 

He  lived  but  to  disprove  it    That  hope  lost. 

Death  follow'd.    From  the  hour  he  went,  he  spoke 

not; 
And  in  his  dungeon,  when  he  laid  him  down. 
He  sunk  to  rise  no  more.    Oh,  if  there  be 
Justice  in  Heaven,  and  we  are  assured  there  is, 
A  day  must  come  of  ample  Retribution ! 

Then  was  thy  cup,  old  Man,  full  to  o'exflowing. 
But  thou  wert  yet  alive ;  and  there  was  one, 
The  soul  and  spring  of  all  that  Enmity, 
Who  would  not  leave  thee ;  faiit<»ning  on  thy  flank. 
Hungering  and  thirsting,  still  unsatisfied ; 
One  of  a  name  illustrious  as  thine  own ! 
One  of  the  Ten !  one  of  the  Invisible  Three !  (64) 
"T  was  Loredono. 

When  the  whelps  were  gone. 
He  would  dislodge  the  Lion  from  his  den ; 
And,  leading  on  the  pack  he  long  had  led, 
The  miserable  pack  that  ever  howl'd 
Against  fallen  Greatness,  moved  that  Foscari 
Be  Doge  no  longer ;  urging  his  great  age. 
His  incapaci^  and  nothingness ; 
Calling  a  Fabler's  sorrows  in  his  chamber 
Neglect  of  duty,  anger,  contumacy. 
'« I  am  most  willing  to  retire,"  said  Foscari : 
*'  But  I  have  siKr'om,  and  cannot  of  myself. 
Do  with  me  as  ye  please." 

He  was  deposed, 
He,  who  had  reign'd  so  long  and  gloriously ; 
His  ducal  bonnet  token  frran  his  brow. 
His  robes  stript  ofl^  his  ring,  that  ancient  symbol, 
Broken  before  him.    But  now  nodiing  moved 
The  meekness  of  his  soul.    All  things  alike ! 
Amcmg  the  six  that  came  with  the  decree, 
Foscari  saw  one  he  knew  not,  and  inquired 
His  name.    **  I  am  the  son  of  Marco  Memmo." 
"  Ah,"  he  replied,  "  thy  fother  was  my  friend." 

And  now  he  goes.    "  It  is  the  hour  and  past 
I  have  no  business  here." — ^'  But  wilt  thoo  not 
Avoid  the  gazing  crowd  7    That  way  is  private." 
•*  No !  as  I  enter'd,  so  will  I  retire." 
And,  leaning  on  his  staff,  he  left  the  Palace, 
His  residence  for  four-and-thirty  years, 
By  the  same  staircase  he  came  up  in  splendor, 
The  staircase  of  the  Giants.    Turning  round. 
When  in  the  court  below,  he  stopt  and  said 
**  My  merits  brought  me  hither.    I  depart. 
Driven  by  the  malice  of  my  Enemies." 
Then  through  the  crowd  withdrew,  poor  as  he  came 
And  in  his  gondola  went  off,  unfollow'd 
But  by  the  sighs  of  them  that  dared  not  speak. 

This  journey  was  his  last    When  the  bell  rang, 
Next  day,  announcing  a  new  Doge  to  Venice. 
It  found  him  on  his  knees  before  the  altar,  (65) 
Clasping  his  aged  hands  in  earnest  prayer ; 
And  there  he  died.    Ere  half  its  task  viras  done^ 
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U  lang  his  knelL 

But  whence  the  deodly  hate 
Thftt  caused  all  this — the  hate  of  Loredano  7 
It  was  a  legacy  hu  Father  leii  him» 
Who,  bat  for  Foscari,  had  reign*d  in  Venice, 
And,  like  the  venom  in  the  serpent's  bag, 
Gathered  and  grew!  Nothing  but  tum'd  to  Tenom! 
In  Yain  did  Foscari  sue  for  peace,  for  friendship, 
Oflfering  in  marriage  his  fair  Isabel. 
He  changed  not ;  with  a  dreadful  piety, 
Studying  revenge !  listening  alone  to  those 
l^lio  taUt'd  of  vengeance  ;  grasping  by  the  hand 
Those  in  their  zeal  (and  none,  alas,  were  wanting) 
Who  came  to  tell  him  of  another  Wrong, 
Done  or  imagined.    When  his  father  died, 
T  was  wlusper'd  in  his  ear,  **  He  died  by  poison !" 
He  wrote  it  on  the  tomb  ft  is  there  in  marble) 
And  in  his  ledger-book — (66)  among  his  debtors 
Enter'd  the  name  "  Francesco  Foscari," 
And  added,  **  For  the  mdrder  of  my  Father." 
Leaving  a  blank — to  be  fiil'd  up  hereafVer. 
When  Foscari's  noble  heart  at  length  gave  way, 
He  took  the  volume  ihim  the  shelf  again 
Calmly,  and  with  his  pen  fiU'd  up  the  blank, 
Inscribing,  "He  has  paid  me.** 

Ye  who  sit. 
Brooding  from  day  to  day,  from  day  to  day 
Chewing  the  bitter  cud,  and  starting  up 
As  though  the  hour  was  come  to  whet  your  fangs. 
And,  like  the  Pisan,'  gnaw  the  hairy  scalp 
Of  him  who  had  offended — if  ye  must. 
Sit  and  brood  on ;  but  oh !  forbear  to  Ijpach 
The  lesson  to  your  children. 

XVTI. 
^  '  ARQUA. 

Thzrk  is,  within  three  leagues  and  less  of  Plidua 
^The  Pbduan  student  knows  it,  honors  it), 
A  l(mely  tombetone  in  a  mountain>churchyard ; 
And  I  arrived  there  as  the  sun  declined 
Low  in  the  west    The  gentle  airs,  that  breathe 
Fragrance  at  eve,  were  rising,  and  the  birds 
Ringing  their  farewell-song — the  very  song 
They  sung  the  night  that  tomb  received  a  tenant; 
When,  as  alive,  clothed  in  his  Canon's  habit 
And,  slowly  winding  down  the  narrow  path 
He  came  to  rest  there.     Nobles  of  the  land, 
princes  and  prelates  mingled  in  his  train. 
Anxious  by  any  act,  while  yet  they  could. 
To  catch  a  ray  of  glory  by  reflection ; 
And  from  that  hour  have  kindred  spirits  fiock*d  (67) 
From  distant  countries,  from  the  north,  the  south. 
To  see  where  he  \b  laid. 

Twelve  years  ago. 
When  I  descended  the  impetuous  Rhone, 
Its  vineyards  of  such  great  and  old  renown,  (68) 
Its  castles,  each  with  some  romantic  tale. 
Vanishing  fast — the  pilot  at  the  stem. 
He  who  had  steer'd  so  long,  standing  aloft. 
His  eyes  on  the  white  bracers,  and  his  hands 
On  what  at  once  served  him  for  oar  and  rudder, 
A  huge  misshapen  plank — the  bark  itself 
Frail  and  uncouth,  launched  to  return  no  more, 
- — 

1  Cooat  UgoUao. 


Such  as  a  shipwreck'd  man  niight  hope  to  MU, 
Ui^ed  by  the  love  of  home— when  I 
Two  kmg,  long  days'  silence,  suspense  eo 
It  wss  to  ofier  at  thy  fount,  Vaklusa, 
Entering  the  arched  Cave,  to  wander 
Petrarch  had  wander'd,  in  a  trance  to  sit 
Where  in  his  peasant-dress  he  loved  to  sit, 
Musing,  reciting— «n  some  rock  moss  grown. 
Or  the  fantastic  root  of  some  old  fig-tree. 
That  drinks  the  living  waters  as  they  iTiniin 
Over  their  emerald>bed ;  and  couki  I  now 
Neglect  to  visit  Arqua,  (69)  where,  at  last; 
When  he  had  done  and  settled  wiUi  the  warid. 
When  all  the  illusions  of  his  Youth  were  fled* 
Indulged  perhaps  too  long,  cherish'd  too  ftodljr. 
He  came  for  the  conclusion  7    Half-w^  up 
He  built  his  house,  (70)  whence  as  by  stealth  Iweawf^ 
Among  the  hills,  a  glimpse  of  busy  life. 
That  soothed,  not  stirr'd.^ — ^But  knock,  and  enter  nk 
Thi»i  \%-as  his  chamber.    'T  is  as  when  be  left  it; 
As  if  he  now  were  busy  in  his  garden. 
And  this  his  closet.     Here  he  sate  and  read. 
This  was  his  chair ;  and  in  it,  unobserved, 
Reading,  or  thinking  of  his  absent  fnendt. 
He  pass'd  away  as  in  a  quiet  slumber. 


Peace  to  this  region!  Peace  to  all  who  dwell 
They  know  his  value— every  coming  step, 
That  gathers  round  the  children  from  thdr  plaf. 
Would  tell  them  if  they  knew  not. — ^But  coM  nffxi, 
Ungentle  or  ungenerous,  spring  up 
Where  he  is  sleepmg ;  where,  and  in  an  ago 
Of  savage  warfare  and  blind  bigotry. 
He  cultured  all  that  could  refme,  exalt;  (71) 
Leading  to  better  things  ? 

xvnL 

GINEVRA. 

If  ever  you  should  come  to  Modena, 
Where  among  other  trophies  may  be  seen 
TasBoni's  bucket  (in  its  chain  it  hangs,  (7S> 
Within  that  reverend  tower,  the  GuirlandhM^ 
Stop  at  a  Palace  near  the  Reggio-gate, 
Dwelt  in  of  old  by  one  of  the  Ornni, 
Its  noble  gardens,  terrace  above  terrace. 
And  rich  in  tbimtains,  statues,  cypressea, 
Will  long  detain  you — btit,  before  you  §fs 
Enter  the  house — forget  it  not,  1  pray — 
And  look  awhile  upon  a  picture  there. 

T  is  of  a  Lady  in  her  earliest  youth. 
The  last  of  that  illustrious  family ; 
Done  by  Zampieri  (73) — but  by  whom  I  care  not 
He,  who  observes  it— ere  he  passes  on. 
Gazes  his  fill,  and  comes  and  comes  again, 
That  he  may  call  it  up,  when  far  away. 

She  sits,  inclining  forward  as  to  speak. 
Her  lips  half-open,  and  her  finger  up, 
As  though  she  said  "  Beware!"  her  vest  of  goU 
Broider'd  with  flowers,  and  clasp*d  frooi  beod  lo  fiitlv 
An  emerald-stone  in  every  golden  clasp; 
And  on  her  brow,  fiurer  than  alabaster, 
A  coronet  of  pearfak 

But  then  her  fkee, 
So  lovely,  yet  so  arch,  so  full  of  mirdi. 
The  overflowings  of  an  imiooent  boon  ' 
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It  iMonti  me  Hill,  though  many  a  year  has  fled, 
like  aone  wild  melody! 

Alone  it  hangi 
Ofcr  a  mouldering  heir-loom,  iti  companion. 
An  nakewM*hert,  halfeaten  by  the  wonn, 
But  richly  carved  by  Antony  of  Trent 
With  ecripConHetoriea  from  the  Life  of  Chriat ; 
A  cheat  that  came  fiom  Venice,  and  had  held 
The  ducal  lobet  of  tome  old  Ancestor — 
That  by  the  way — ii  may  be  true  or  falae — 
But  don't  fcfget  the  pictare ;  and  you  wilt  not. 
When  yoa  have  heard  the  tale  they  told  me  there. 


an  only  child— her  name  Ginevra, 
The  joy,  the  pride  of  an  indulgent  Father  { 
And  in  her  fifteenth  year  became  a  bride, 
Manying  an  only  eon.  Francetoo  Doria, 
Her  playmate  fiom  her  birth,  and  her  Bat  love. 

Joat  aa  ahe  looka  there  in  her  bridal  diem. 
She  was  all  gentleneat,  all  gaiety. 
Her  pranka  the  &voriie  theme  of  every  tongue. 
Bot  now  the  day  waa  come,  the  day,  the  hour ; 
Now,  fiowning,  amiling,  ibr  the  hundredth  time. 
The  nnrae,  that  ancient  lady,  preach'd  decorum ; 
And,  in  the  luttre  of  her  youth,  she  gave 
Ber  hand,  with  her  heart  in  it,  to  Franceaca 


Aie  joy ;  but  at  the  Nuptial  Feaat, 
Wkn  an  Bate  down,  the  Bride  heraelf  nvaa  wanting, 
llor  waa  she  to  he  found !    Her  Father  cried, 
*Tia  but  to  make  a  trial  of  our  love ! " 
And  fill'd  hia  gtaaa  to  all;  but  hia  hand  ahook. 
And  aoun  fiom  gneat  to  gueat  the  panic  apread. 
Twaa  bnt  that  inatant  ahe  had  left  Franoeaoo, 
I^nghing  and  looking  back,  and  flying  atill. 
Her  ivory-tooth  imprinted  on  hia  finger. 
But  now,  aka,  ahe  waa  not  to  be  found ; 
Nor  fiom  diat  boor  oouki  anything  be  g^em'd. 
Bat  that  ahe  waa  not! 

Weary  of  hia  life, 
Franoeaoo  flew  to  Venice,  and,  embarking, 
Fhmg  it  away  in  battle  with  the  Turk. 
Onini  lived    and  long  might  you  have  aeen 
An  old  man  wandering  as  in  quest  of  aomething. 
Something  he  could  not  find— -he  knew  not  what 
Whenhe  was  gone,  the  house  remained  awhile 
flOsnt  and  tenantleaa    then  went  to  atrangen. 


Fun  fifty  years  were  post,  and  all  foigotten. 
When  on  an  idle  day,  a  day  of  aearch 
Hid  the  old  lumber  in  the  Gallery, 
That  mouldering  chest  was  noticcKl;  and  'twas 
Bjf  one  aa  young,  as  thoughtleaa  aa  Ginevra, 
"Why  not  remove  it  from  ita  lurking-place?" 
Twaa  done  aa  soon  aa  aaid;  but  on  the  way 
It  bomt,  it  fell;  and  k>,  a  akeleton. 
With  here  and  there  a  pearl,  an  emerald-stone, 
A  golden  daapi,  daaping  a  ahred  of  goki 
All  else  had  perish'd— save  a  wedding-ring, 
And  a  small  seal,  her  mother's  legacy, 
Engnven  with  a  nuae,  the  name  of  both, 
"Gmevra." 

There  then  had  ahe  foimd  a  grave! 
Within  that  cheat  hpd  ahe  oonceal'd  heraelf) 
nmtariiv  with  joy«  the  happieat  of  the  happy; 


When  a  spring-lock,  that  lay  in  ambush  than, 
Fasten'd  her  down  for  ever ! 

XIX. 

BOLOGNA. 

*T  WAS  night;  the  noise  and  bustle  of  the  day 
Were  o'er.    The  mountebank  no  longer  wrou^ 
Miraculous  cures— he  and  his  stage  were  gone ; 
And  he  who,  when  the  crisis  of  hia  tale 
Came,  and  all  aiood  breathleaa  with  hope  and  fear 
Sent  round  hia  cap;  and  he  who  thrumm'd  hia  wire 
And  aang,  with  plMuling  look  and  plaintive  strain 
Melting  the  paaaenger.  Thy  thooaand  cries,* 
Su  well  poriray'd  and  by  a  son  of  thine. 
Whose  voice  had  swell'd  the  hubbub  in  his  youlbt 
Were  hush'd,  Bologna ;  silence  in  die  streets, 
The  aquarsa,  when  hark,  the  clattering  of  fleet  hooii* 
And  aoon  a  courier,  posting  as  from  far, 
Housing  and  holster,  boot  and  belted  coat 
And  doublet,  stain'd  with  many  a  various  wdH, 
Slopt  and  alighted.  T  was  where  hangs  aloft 
That  ancient  sign,  the  pilgrim,  welcoming 
All  who  arrive  there,  all  perhaps  save  thoae 
Clod  like  himself)  with  staff  and  scallopehell. 
Those  on  a  pilgrimage :  and  now  approach 'd 
Wheels,  through  the  loAy  porticoes  resoimding* 
Arch  beyond  arch,  a  shelter  or  a  shade 
As  the  sky  changes.    To  the  gate  they  came ; 
And,  ere  the  roan  had  half  his  story  done. 
Mine  host  received  the  Master— one  kmg  need 
To  sojourn  among  strangers,  everywhere 
(Go  where  he  would,  along  the  wildest  track) 
Flinging  a  charm  that  shall  not  soon  be  lost. 
And  leavins  footsteps  to  be  traced  by  those 
Who  love  the  haimts  of  Genius ;  one  who  saw, 
Observed,  iK>r  shimn'd  the  busy  scenes  of  life^ 
But  mingled  not,  and,  'mid  the  din,  the  stir, 
Lived  as  a  separate  Spirit 

Much  had  pam'd 
Since  last  we  parted ;  and  those  five  short  yeaia-* 
Much  had  they  lold !  His  clustering  locks  were  tum'il 
Grey;  nor  did  aught  recall  the  Youth  that  swam 
From  Sestos  to  Abydos.     Yet  his  voice, 
Still  it  was  sweet ;  still  from  his  eye  the  thought 
Flash'd  lightning-like,  nor  lingered  on  the  way. 
Waiting  for  words.    Far,  fiur  into  the  night 
We  sate,  conversing — no  unwelcome  hour, 
The  hour  we  met;  and,  when  Aurora  rose. 
Rising,  we  climbed  the  rugged  Apennine. 

Well  I  remember  how  the  golden  son 
FiU'd  with  its  beamn  the  unfathomable  gulfi. 
As  on  we  travell'd,  and  along  the  ridge, 
'Mid  groves  of  cork  and  cislus  and  wild  fig, 
His  motley  household  came — Not  last  nor  leiaCv 
Battista,  who  upon  the  rooonlighusea 
Of  Venice,  had  so  ably,  zi^alously 
Served,  and,  at  parting,  flung  his  oar  away 
To  follow  through  the  world ;  who  without  stain 
Had  worn'  so  long  that  honorable  badge,* 

1  8m  the  CriM  of  Bulogna.  aa  drawn  by  Annilpl  Csnseei. 
He  waa  of  Tory  humble  origin ;  and.  to  correct  bit  brothat's 
Tanity.  once  aent  him  a  portrait  of  ibeir  &tbar,  ths  taikr, 
threadinc  hia  needle. 

9  The  principal  ffoDdoHer,  H  fante  di  poppa,  was  ahasst  si- 
waya  in  ilia  ooofideoes  of  bb  maatar,  and  aaiptofsd  sa 
tea  that  raquirsdjudfOBsat  sod  addiii. 
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The  gondolier's,  in  a  P&trician  House 
Arguing  unlimited  trust — Not  last  nor  least. 
Thou,  though  declining  in  thy  beauty  and  strength. 
Faithful  Moretto,  to  the  latest  hour 
Guarding  his  chamber-door,  and  now  along 
The  silent,  sullen  strand  of  Missolonghi 
Howling  in  grief. 

He  had  just  lefl  that  place 
Of  old  renown,  once  in  the  Adrian  sea,' 
RaTenna ;  where,  from  Dante's  sacred  tomb 
He  had  so  oft,  as  many  a  verse  declares,* 
Drawn  inspiration ;  where,  at  twilighl-time, 
Tliroagfa  die  pine^forest  wandering  with  loose  rain. 
Wandering  and  lost,  he  had  so  oft  beheld  * 
(What  b  not  visible  to  a  Poet's  eye  t) 
The  spectre-knight,  the  hell-hounds,  and  their  prey, 
The  chase,  the  slaughter,  and  the  festal  mirth 
Suddenly  blasted.    T  was  a  theme  he  loved. 
But  others  claim'd  their  turn ;  and  many  a  tower, 
Shatter'd,  uprooted  from  its  native  rock, 
Its  strength  the  pride  of  some  heroic  age. 
Appeared  and  vanish'd  (many  a  sturdy  steer  * 
Yoked  and  unj^ked),  while  as  in  happier  days 
He  pour'd  his  spirit  forth.    The  past  forgot, 
All  was  enjoyment    Not  a  cloud  obscured 
Present  or  future. 

He  is  now  at  rest ; 
And  praise  and  blame  fall  on  his  ear  aliko, 
Now  dull  in  death.     Yes,  Byron,  thou  art  gone, 
Ckme  like  a  star  that  through  iho  firmament 
Shot  and  was  lost,  in  its  eccentric  course 
Dazzling,  perplexing.    Yet  thy  heart,  meihxnks, 
Was  generous,  noble— -noble  in  its  soom 
Of  all  things  low  or  little ;  nothing  there 
Sordid  or  servile.    If  imagined  wrongs 
Porsued  thee,  urging  thee  sometimes  to  do 
Things  long  regretted,  ofl,  as  many  know, 
N(me  more  than  I,  t^iy  gmlitude  would  build 
On  slight  fbundations :  and,  if  in  thy  life 
Not  happy,  in  thy  death  thou  surely  wert, 
Tliy  wish  accomplish'd ;  dying  in  the  land 
Where  diy  young  mind  had  caught  ethereal  fire, 
Dying  in  Greece,  and  in  a  cause  so  glorious ! 

They  in  thy  train — ah,  little  did  they  think, 
As  round  we  went,  that  they  so  soon  should  sit 
Blouming  beside  thee,  while  a  Nation  moum'd, 
Changing  her  festal  for  her  funeral  song ; 
That  they  so  soon  should  hoar  the  minute-gun. 
As  morning  gleam'd  on  what  remain'd  of  thee, 
Boll  o'er  the  sea,  the  mountains,  numbering 
Thy  years  of  joy  and  sorrow. 

Thou  art  gone ; 
And  he  who  would  asmil  thee  in  thy  grave. 
Oh,  let  him  pause !    For  who  among  us  all. 
Tried  as  thou  wert— ^vcn  from  thine  earliest  years, 
^Vhen  wandering,  yet  unspoilt,  a  highland-boy— 
Tried  as  thou  wert.  and  with  thy  soul  of  flaine ; 
Pleasure,  while  yet  the  down  was  on  thy  cheek, 
ir|)liftiQg,  pressing,  and  to  lips  like  thine 
Her  dumncd  cup— 4ih,  who  among  us  all 
Coold  lay  ho  had  not  err'd  as  much,  and  more  f 


1  Adrisosm  mare.— Cw.      S  8e«  tbs  Propbeof  of  DwmU, 

98ss  Ifao  Ids  M  told  by  J^mcsocm  sod  Dryim. 

4  Thsy  wait  for  the  tnvvDer'f  eairisft  at  tbe  fool  oTtvcfy  UB. 


XX. 

FLORENCE. 

Op  all  the  &irest  cities  of  the  earth 
None  are  so  fiur  as  Florence.  T  is  a  gem 
Of  purest  rey,  a  treasure  for  a  casket ! 
And  what  a  glorious  lustre  did  it  shed,  (74) 
When  it  emerged  from  darkness !   Search  wilhiiv 
Without,  all  is  enchantment!  T is  the  past 
Contending  with  the  present ;  and  in  turn 
Each  has  the  masteiy. 

In  this  chapel  wrought  (75) 
Maasaccio ;  and  he  slumbers  underneath. 
Wouldst  thou  behold  his  monument  f  Look  roand! 
And  know  that  where  we  stand,  stood  oft  and  laqg. 
Oft  till  the  day  was  gone,  Raphael  himaelC 
He  and  his  haughty  Ri\'al — patiently. 
Humbly,  to  learn  of  those  who  came  before. 
To  steal  a  spark  from  their  authentic  fire. 
Theirs,  who  first  broke  the  gloom.  Sons  of  the  Morud^ 

There,  on  the  seat  that  runs  along  the  wall, 
South  of  the  Church,  east  of  the  belfry-tower 
(Thou  canst  not  miss  it),  in  the  sultry  time 
Would  Dante  sit  conversing  (76),  and  with  those 
Who  little  thought  that  in  his  hand  he  held 
The  balance,  and  ossign'd  at  his  good  pleasure 
To  each  his  place  in  the  invisible  world. 
To  some  an  upper,  some  a  lower  region; 
Reserving  in  his  secret  mind  a  niche 
For  thee,  Saltrello,  who  with  quirks  of  law 
Jladst  plagued  him  sore,  and  carefully  requiting  (77) 
Such  as  ere-long  condemn'd  his  mortal  part 
To  fire.  (78)  Sit  down  awhile — then  by  the  gates 
Wondrously  wrought,  so  beautiful,  so  glorious. 
That  they  might  serve  to  be  the  gates  of  Heaven, 
Enter  the  Baptistery.    That  fJace  he  loved, 
Calling  it  his !   And  in  his  vtsiu  thore 
Well  might  he  take  delight !    For,  when  a  child, 
Pla3ring,  with  venturous  feet,  near  and  yet  nearer 
One  of  the  fonts,  fell  in,  he  flew  and  saved  him,  (79) 
Flew  with  an  energy,  a  violence, 
That  broke  the  marble— «  mishap  ascribed 
To  evil  motives ;  his,  alas !  to  lead 
A  life  of  trouble,  and  ere-long  to  leave 
All  things  most  dear  to  him,  ere-long  to  know 
How  salt  another's  broad  is,  and  how  toilsome 
The  going  up  and  down  another's  stairs. 

Nor  then  forget  that  Chamber  of  the  Dettd,(8Q> 
Where  the  gigantic  forms  of  Night  and  Day, 
Tom'd  into  stone,  rest  everiontingly. 
Yet  still  are  breathing;  and  shed  round  at  nooQ 
A  two-fold  influence— only  to  be  felW- 
A  Ught,  a  darkness,  mingling  each  with  each ; 
Both  and  yet  neither.    There,  from  age  to  age, 
Two  Ghoets  are  sitting  on  their  sepolchrea. 
That  is  the  Duke  Lorenzo.    Mark  him  weU.  (81) 
He  meditates,  his  head  upon  his  hand. 
What  scowls  beneath  his  broad  and  helm-like 
Is  it  a  face,  or  but  an  eyeless  skull  7 
T  is  hid  in  shade ;  yet,  like  the  basilisk, 
It  fiwdnates,  and  is  intolerable. 
His  mien  is  noble,  most  majestical ! 
llien  most  so,  when  the  distant  chotr  isiiean^ 
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At  mom  or  efT»-— aor  fiul  thou  to  attend 

On  that  thrioe^ttUow'd  day,  (82)  when  aU  are  there ; 

When  all,  propitiatuig  widi  solemn  songs, 

With  light,  and  franldncense,  and  holy  ^vater, 

Visit  the  Dead.    Then  wilt  thou  feel  his  power! 

But  let  not  Sculpture,  Painting,  Poesy, 
Or  they,  the  masters  of  these  mighty  spells. 
Detain  us.    Our  first  homage  is  lo  Virtue. 
Where,  in  what  dungeon  of  the  Citadel 
(It  must  be  known — the  writing  on  the  wall  '(83) 
Cannot  be  gene— 'twas  cut  in  with  his  dagger. 
Ere,  on  his  knees  to  God,  he  slew  himself). 
Where,  in  what  dungeon,  did  Filippo  StroBi, 
The  last,  the  greatest  of  the  Men  of  Florence, 
Breadie  out  his  soul — ^lest  in  his  agony. 
When  on  the  rack  and  call'd  upon  to  answer, 
He  mi^it  accuse  the  guiltless. 

That  debt  paid. 
But  with  a  ai^  a  tear  for  human  frailty, 
We  may  return,  and  once  more  give  a  loose 
To  the  delighted  spirit— \%*or8hipping, 
In  her  small  temple  of  rich  workmanship,* 
Venus  herself)  who,  when  she  left  the  skies. 
Came  hither. 

XXL 
DON  GARZIA. 

Among  the  awful  forms  that  stand  assembled 
In  the  great  square  of  Florence,  may  be  seen 
That  Cosmo,  (84)  not  the  Father  of  his  Country, 
Not  he  so  styled,  but  he  who  play'd  the  tyrant 
Clad  in  rich  armor  like  a  paladin, 
But  with  his  helmet  ofi^ — ^in  kingly  state, 
Alofl  he  sits  upon  his  horse  of  brass ; 
And  the}',  who  read  the  legend  underneath, 
Gu  and  pronounce  him  happy.     Yet  there  is 
A  Chamber  at  Grosseto,  that,  if  walls 
Could  speak,  and  tell  of  what  is  done  within, 
Would  turn  your  admimtion  into  pity. 
Half  of  what  pass'd  died  with  him ;  but  the  rest, 
All  he  discover'd  when  the  fit  vCiis  on, 
All  that,  by  those  who  listen'd,  could  be  glean'd 
From  broken  sentences  and  starts  in  sleep, 
Ii  told,  and  by  an  honest  Chronicler.  (85) 

Two  of  his  sons,  Giovanni  and  Garzia 
(Tie  eldest  had  not  seen  his  sixteenth  summer), 
Went  to  the  chase ;  but  one  of  them.  Giovanni, 
His  best  beloved,  the  glory  of  his  house, 
Rerum*d  not;  and  at  close  of  dnv  wns  found 
Bathed  in  his  innocent  blood.    T«)<>  woll,  alas! 
The  trembling  Cosmo  guess'd  the  dotii,  the  doer; 
And  having  caosed  the  body  to  be  borne 
In  secret  to  that  chambeir— at  an  hour 
When  all  slept  sound,  save  the  disconsolate  Mo- 
ther,* (86) 
Who  liiile  thought  of  what  was  yet  to  come, 
Ksid  lived  but  to  be  told — he  bado  Garzia 
Arise  aud  follow  him.     Holding  in  one  hand 
A  winking  lamp,  and  in  the  other  a  key 
MftSMve  and  dangeon>like,  thither  he  led ; 
And.  having  entered  in  and  lock'd  the  door, 
The  father  fix'd  his  eyes  upon  the  son. 
And  closely  questioned  him.    No  chiui«^  betray'd 
O  guilt  or  fear.     Then  Cosmo  lifled  up 


The  bloody  sheet    **  Look  there !  Look  there '^  h* 

cried, 
"  Blood  calls  for  blood— and  from  a  father's  hand! 
— Unless  thyself  wilt  save  him  that  sad  office. 
What!"  he  exdaim'd,  when,  shuddering  at  thesji^. 
The  boy  breathed  out,  "  I  stood  but  on  my  guard." 
**  Darest  thou  then  blacken  one  who  never  wronged 

thee, 
Who  would  not  set  his  foot  upon  a  worm  t — 
Yes,  thou  must  die,  lest  others  foil  by  thee. 
And  thou  shouldst  be  the  slayer  of  us  all." 
Then  from  Garzia's  side  he  took  the  dagger. 
That  filial  one  which  spilt  his  brother's  blood ; 
And,  kneeling  on  the  ground,  "Great God!"  he  cried, 
*'  Grant  me  the  strength  to  do  an  act  of  Justice. 
Thou  kiiowest  what  it  costs  me ;  but,  alas. 
IIow  can  I  spare  myself,  sparing  none  else 
Grant  mo  the  strength,  the  will — and  oh  forgive 
Tlie  sinful  soul  of  a  most  wretched  son. 
Tis  a  most  wTetched  father  who  implores  it" 
Long  on  Garzia's  neck  ho  hi;i;g,  and  wept 
Tenderly,  long  press'd  him  lo  hin  bosom ; 
And  then,  but  while  he  held  him  b}-  the  aim. 
Thrusting  him  backward,  turii'd  away  liis  face. 
And  stabb'd  him  to  the  heart. 

Well  might  De  Tboa, 
When  in  his  youth  he  came  to  Cofujo's  court, 
Think  on  the  yast ;  and,  a-s  he  woinler'd  through 
The  Ancient  Palace  (87) — thR.ngh  those  ample  spaces 
Silent,  deserted — stop  awhile  to  dwell 
Upon  two  portraits  there,  drawn  on  the  wall  (88) 
Together,  as  of  two  in  bomla  of  love. 
One  in  a  Cardinal's  habit,  one  in  black, 
Thwe  of  the  unhappy  brothers,  and  infer 
From  the  deep  silence  that  his  questions  drew,  (89) 
The  icrriblo  truth. 

Well  niii;1tt  he  heave  a  sigh 
For  poor  humanity,  when  ho  beheld 
That  very  Cosmo  shaking  o'er  his  fire, 
Drowsy  and  deaf  and  inarticulate. 
Wrapt  in  his  nigh^gown,  o'er  a  sick  man's  meM, 
In  the  last  stage— death-struck  and  deadly  pale ; 
Ilis  wife,  another,  not  his  Eleonora, 
At  once  his  nurse  and  his  interpreter. 

XXIT. 

TIIE  CAMPAGNA  OF  FLORENCE. 

T 18  morning.    Lot  us  wander  through  the  fields, 
Where  Cimabue  (iiO)  found  a  shepherd-boy  • 
Tracing  his  idle  fancies  uii  il  'J  ground ; 
And  let  us  from  the  top  or  FioBole, 
Whence  Gahlco's  glass  by  ui;5ht  observed 
The  phases  of  the  moon,  look  round  below 
On  Anio's  vale,  where  ihi-  dove-color'd  oxen 
Are  plowing  up  and  down  among  the  vines. 
While  many  a  careless  nn'.f  Is  sung  aloud, 
Fillinj?  the  air  with  sweet ioe — and  on  thee. 
Beautiful  Florciicc,  (Dl)  all  wiiliin  thy  walk. 
Thy  groves  and  gardens,  jMnnacles  and  towers, 
Drawn  to  our  icaU 

From  tliat  small  spire,  just  caofl^ 
By  the  bright  ray,  that  churrh  among  the  rest  (92) 
By  One  of  Old  distinguish'd  o-h  The  Bride, 
Let  us  pursue  in  thought  (wliat  can  we  better?) 
Those  who  assembled  thr-.-i^  at  matin-prayers;*  ($3) 
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Who,  when  Vice  revell'd,  and  along  the  street 
Tablea  were  set,  what  time  the  bear's  bell 
Rang  to  denuuid  the  dead  at  eveiy  door, 
Came  out  into  the  meadows ;  (94)  and,  awhile 
Wandering  in  idleness,  but  not  in  ibily, 
8ate  down  in  the  high  grass  and  in  the  shade 
Of  many  a  tree  sun-proof— day  after  day. 
When  all  was  still  and  nothing  to  Ije  heard 
But  the  Cicala's  voice  among  the  olives. 
Relating  in  a  ring,  to  banish  care, 
Their  hundred  novels. 

Round  the  hill  they  went,  (95) 
Round  underneath — first  to  a  splendid  house, 
Gherardi,  as  an  old  tradition  runs, 
That  on  the  lefl,  just  rising  from  the  vale ; 
A  place  for  Luxury — the  painted  rooms. 
The  open  galleries  and  middle  court 
Not  unprepared,  fragrant  and  gay  with  flowers. 
Then  westward  to  another,  nobler  yet  ; 
That  on  the  right,  now  known  as  the  Plalmieri, 
Where  Art  with  Nature  vied — a  Paradise, 
\^th  verdurous  walls,  and  many  a  trellis 'd  walk 
All  rose  and  jasmine,  many  a  fbrest^vista 
Cross'd  by  the  deer.    Then  to  the  Ladies'  Valley; 
And  the  clear  lake,  that  seem'd  as  by  enchantment 
To  lift  up  to  the  surface  every  stone 
Of  lustre  there,  and  the  diminutive  fish 
Innumerable,  dropt  with  crimson  and  gold. 
Now  motionless,  now  glancing  to  the  sun. 

Who  has  not  dwelt  on  their  voluptuous  day? 
The  morning-banquet  by  the  fountain-side,  (96) 
The  dance  that  fbllow'd,  and  the  noon-tide  slumber ; 
Then  the  tales  told  in  turn,  as  i^^und  they  lay 
On  carpets,  the  fresh  waters  murmuring ; 
And  the  short  interval  fiU'd  up  with  games 
Of  Chess,  and  talk,  gnd  reading  old  Romances, 
T^U  supper-time,  when  many  a  syren-voice 
Sung  down  the  stars,  and  in  the  grass  the  torches 
Burnt  brighter  for  their  absence. 

He,'  whose  dream 
It  was  (it  was  no  more)  sleeps  in  Val  d'Elso, 
Sleeps  in  the  church,  where  (in  his  oar  I  ween) 
The  Friar  pour'd  out  his  catalogue  of  trerudU'es;  (97) 
A  ray,  imprimis,  of  the  star  that  shone 
Td  the  Wise  Men ;  a  phial-full  of  sounds. 
The  musical  chimes  of  the  great  bells  that  himg 
In  Solomon's  Temple ;  and,  though  last  not  least, 
A  feather  from  the  Angel  Gabriel's  wing, 
Dropt  in  the  Virgin's  chamber. 

That  dark  ridge 
Stretching  away  in  the  South-east,  conceals  it; 
Not  so  his  lowly  roof  and  scanty  &rm,  (98) 
His  oopae  and  rill,  if  yet  a  trace  be  lefl. 
Who  lived  in  Val  di  Pesa,  suffering  long 
Exile  and  want,  and  the  keen  shafts  of  Malice, 
With  an  unclouded  mind.*   The  glimmering  tower 
On  the  grey  rock  beneath,  his  land-mark  once. 
Now  serves  for  oura,  and  points  out  where  he  ate 
His  bread  with  oheerfulnou. 

Who  sees  him  not 
(T  is  his  own  sketch-^ke  drew  it  from  himselO(99) 
Playing  the  bird-catcher,  and  salljring  forth 
In  an  autumnal  mom,  laden  with  cages. 
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To  catch  a  thrush  on  every  lime-twig  tfaera ; 
Or  in  the  wood  among  his  wood-cutters ; 
Or  in  the  tavern  by  the  highway-aide 
At  tric-trac  nirh  the  miller ;  or  at  night, 
Dofling  his  rustic  suit,  and,  duly  clad. 
Entering  his  closet,  and,  among  his  books. 
Among  the  Great  of  every  age  and  clime, 
A  numerous  court,  turning  to  whom  he  fUemed, 
Questioning  each  why  he  did  this  or  that. 
And  learning  how  to  overcome  the  fear 
Of  poverty  and  death  7 

Nearer  we  hail 
Thy  sunny  slope,  Arcetri,  sung  of  Old 
For  its  green  nine  (100>— dearer  to  me,  to  moBi; 
As  dwelt  on  by  that  great  Astronomer,* 
Seven  years  a  prisoner  at  the  city-gate,  (101) 
Let  in  but  in  his  grave-clothes.     Sacred  be 
His  cottage  (justly  was  it  call'd  The  Jewel  0  Cl€8) 
Sacred  the  vineyard,  where,  while  yet  his  sight 
Glimmer'd,  at  blush  of  dawn  he  dresa'd  his 
Chanting  aloud  in  gaiety  of  heart 
Some  verse  of  Ariosto.    There,  unseen,  (103) 
In  manly  beauty  Milton  stood  before  him. 
Gazing  with  reverent  awe — ^Milton,  his  guest, 
Just  then  come  forth,  all  life  and  enterprise ; 
He  in  his  old  age  and  extremity. 
Blind,  at  noon-day  exploring  with  his  staff; 
His  eyes  uptum'd  as  to  the  golden  sun. 
His  eye-bails  idly  rolling.     Little  then 
Did  Galileo  think  whom  he  bade  welccmie ; 
That  in  his  hand  he  held  the  hand  of  one 
Who  could  requite  him — who  would  spmd  hii  i 
O'er  lands  and  seas— great  as  himself^  nay  grettMr; 
Milton  as  little  that  in  him  he  saw. 
As  in  a  glass,  what  he  himself  should  be. 
Destined  so  soon  to  fall  on  evil  days 
And  evil  tongues — so  soon,  alas,  to  live 
In  darkness,  and  with  dangers  oompaas'd  roiindi 
And  solitude. 

Well  pleased,  could  we  purnia 
The  Amo,  from  his  birth-place  in  the  clouds. 
So  near  the  yellow  Tiber's  (104)— Hspringii^g  op 
From  his  four  fountains  on  the  Apennine, 
That  mountain-ridge  a  sea-mark  to  the  ships 
Sailing  on  either  Sea.     Downward  he  rum. 
Scattering  fresh  verdure  through  the  desolate  wiU, 
Do^iTi  by  the  City  of  Hermits,  (105)  and,  era-king. 
The  venerable  woods  of  Vallombrosa ; 
Then  through  these  gardens  to  the  Tuscan  tea. 
Reflecting  castles,  convents,  villages. 
And  those  great  Rivals  in  an  elder  day, 
Florence  and  Pisa — who  have  given  him  &nie, 
Fame  everlasting,  but  who  stain'd  so  ofl 
His  troubled  waters.    Oft,  alas,  were  seen. 
When  flight,  pursuit,  and  hideous  rout  were  there. 
Hands,  clad  in  gloves  of  steel,  held  up  imploring;  (106) 
The  man,  the  hero,  on  his  foaming  steed. 
Borne  imdemeath — already  in  the  realms 
Of  Darkness. 

Nor  did  night  or  burning  nooii 
Bring  respite.    Oft,  as  that  great  Artist  saw,*  (107) 
Whose  pencil  had  a  voice,  the  cry  "To  arms  T' 
And  the  shrill  trumpet,  hurried  up  the  bank 
Those  who  had  stolen  an  hour  to  breast  the  tide. 
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1  from  their  iiiihanie«*d  limbs  the  blood 
It  of  battle.    Sudden  was  ihe  nuh, 
le  tumult ;  fi>r,  already  in  sight, 
3d  nearer  yet  the  danger  drew ; 
ry  sinew  straining,  every  feature, 
tdiing  up,  and  girding,  buckling  on 
nd  greave  and  shirt  of  twisted  mail, 
I  Itfe— no  more  perchance  to  taste, 
grateful  freshness  of  thy  glades, 
»»— where,  exulting,  he  had  felt 
ler*!  transport,  there,  alas,  to  float 
4r.     Nor  between  the  gusts  of  War, 
doi  were  feeding,  and  the  shepherd's  pipe 
1  die  valley,  when,  but  not  unarm'd, 
i0r  came  tbrth,  and,  following  him  who 
bw'd, 

I  the  seed— did  thy  indignant  waves 
olintion.    Sullen  was  the  splash, 
id  swift  the  plunge,  when  they  received 
duu  just  had  grated  on  the  ear 
no^-closing  up  for  ever 
Ml  dungeon  henceforth  to  be  named 
m  of  Famine. 

Once  indeed  't  was  thine, 
my  a  winter-flood,  thy  tributary, 
•u^  its  rocky  glen  rushing,  resounding, 
I  wen  in  thy  might,  to  save,  restore 
t  most  precious.    To  the  nearest  ford, 
g,  a  hoiseman  from  Arezzo  came, 
impatient  of  delay,  a  babe 
a  basket  to  the  knotty  staff 
adiwait  his  saddle-bow.     He  spun, 
s;  and  his  horse,  alarra'd,  perplex'd. 
tho  midst    Great  is  the  stir,  the  strife ; 
in  atom  on  that  dangerous  sea,  (108) 
)  is  floating !    Fast  and  fur  he  flies ; 
pest40ck'd,  now  whirling  round  and  round, 

0  perish.     By  ihy  willing  waves 
dM  shore,  among  the  bulrushes 
has  rested ;  and  unhurt,  secure, 

1  mother's  breast  he  sleeps  uithin, 
» !  or  never  had  the  nations  heard 

se  so  sweet,  which  still  enchants,  inspires'; 
oe,  which  stmg  of  love,  of  liberty. 

lay  there ! And  such  the  images 

iter'd  round  our  Milton,  when  at  eve 

beside  thee,  (109)  Amo ;  when  at  eve, 
7  diee,  he  wander'd  with  delight, 
Ovidian  verse,  and  through  thy  groves 
g  wild  myrHc.    Such  the  Poet's  dreams ; 
inch  only.     For  look  round  and  say, 
•  the  ground  that  did  not  drink  wann  blood, 
>  that  had  learnt  not  to  articulate 
of  murder  ? — Fatal  was  the  day ' 
nee,  when  ('t  was  in  a  street  behind 
Th  and  convent  of  the  Holy  Cross— 
the  house — that  house  of  the  Donati, 
s,  (110)  and  Icfl  kvig  since,  but  to  the  last 
assault — all  rugged,  all  emboss'd 
ad  still  distinguish'd  by  the  rings 

that  held  in  u^r  and  festival-time 
oily^atandards)  fatal  was  the  day 
oce,  when,  at  mom,  at  the  ninth  hour, 
Dame  in  weeds  of  widowhood, 

be  worn  hereafter  by  so  many, 
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Stood  at  her  door ;  and,  like  a  sorceress  ifamg 
Her  dazxling  spell    Subtle  she  was,  and  rich, 
Rich  in  a  hidden  pearl  of  heavenly  Ught, 
Her  daughter's  beauty ;  and  too  well  she  knew 
Its  virtue !     Patiently  she  stood  and  watch'd ; 
Nor  stood  alone— 4Nit  spoke  not — In  her  breast 
Her  purpose  lay;  and,  as  a  youth  pass'd  by. 
Clad  for  the  nuptial  rite,  she  smiled  and  said, 
LifUng  a  corner  of  the  maiden's  veil, 
*'  This  had  I  treasured  up  in  secret  ibr  thee. 
This  hast  thou  lost !"    He  gaxed,  and  was  midooe ! 
Forgetting — not  fbigoC — he  broke  the  bond. 
And  paid  the  penalty,  losing  his  life 
At  the  bridge^bot;  (111)  and  hence  a  worid  of  woe! 
Vengeance  for  vengeance  crying,  bkx)d  for  blood ; 
No  intermission !   Law,  that  slumbers  not, 
And,  like  the  Angel  with  the  flaming  sv^xird. 
Sits  over  all,  at  once  chastising,  healing. 
Himself  the  Avenger,  went ;  and  every  street 
Ran  red  with  mutual  slaughter — though  sometooeo 
The  young  forgot  the  lessons  they  had  learnt. 
And  loved  when  they  should  hate — ^like  thee,  Imelda, 
Thee  and  thy  Paolo.    When  last  ye  met 
In  that  still  hour  (the  heat,  the  glare  was  gone. 
Not  so  the  splendor — throng  the  cedar-grove 
A  radiance  stream'd  hke  a  consuming  Are, 
As  though  the  glorious  orb,  in  its  descent. 
Had  come  and  rested  there)  when  last  ye  met. 
And  those  relendeas  brothers  dragg'd  lum  forth. 
It  had  been  well,  hadst  thou  slept  on,  Imelda,  (112) 
Nor  from  thy  trance  of  fear  awiJ[ed,  as  night 
Fell  on  that  fetal  spot,  to  wish  thee  dead. 
To  track  him  by  hk  Uood,  to  aearch,  to  find. 
Then  fling  thee  doiaii  to  catch  a  word,  a  look, 
A  sigh,  if  yet  thou  oouldst  (alas,  thou  oouldst  not) 
And  die,  unseen,  unthooght  of — ^from  the  wound 
Sucking  the  poison.  (113) 

Tet,  when  Slavery  came. 
Worse  followed.  (114)  Genius,  Valor  left  die  land, 
Indignant— all  that  had  from  age  to  age 
Adom'd,  eimobled ;  and  headlong  they  fell. 
Tyrant  and  slave.    F(W  deeds  of  violence. 
Done  in  broad  day  and  more  than  half  redeem'd 
By  many  a  great  and  generous  sacrifice 
Of  self  to  others,  came  the  unpledged  bowl. 
The  stab  of  the  stiletto.    Gliding  by 
Uruioticed,  in  slouch'd  hat  and  muffling  cloak. 
That  just  discover'd,  Caravaggio-like, 
A  swarthy  cheek,  black  brow,  and  eye  of  flame. 
The  Bravo  took  his  stand,  and  o'er  the  ahoulder 
Plunged  to  the  hilt,  or  from  beneath  the  ribs 
Slanting  (a  surer  path,  as  some  averr'd) 
Struck  upward — then  slimk  oflT,  or,  if  pursued. 
Made  for  the  Sanctuary,  and  there  along 
The  glimmering  aisle  among  the  worshippers 
Wander'd  with  resdess  step  and  jealous  look. 
Dropping  thick  gore. 

Misnamed  to  lull  suspicioa. 
In  every  Palace  was  The  Laboratory,  (il5)r 
Where  he  within  brew'd  poisons  swift  and  slow. 
That  scatter'd  tenor  dll  th  things  secm'd  poiaanoua. 
And  brave  men  trembled  if  a  hand  held  out 
A  nosegay  or  a  letter ;  while  the  Great 
Drank  from  the  Venice-glass,  that  broke,  that  shiver'd. 
If  aught  malignant,  aught  of  thine  was  there. 
Cruel  Tophana;(116)  and  pawn'd  provinces 
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For  dw  mincukiai  gem  that  to  the  wearer 
Gave  ngns  infidlible  of  coming  ill,  (117) 
That  clouded  though  the  vehicle  of  death 
Were  an  invisible  perfume. 

Happy  then 
The  guest  to  whom  at  sleeping-time  'I  was  said, 
But  in  an  under-voice  (a  lady's  page 
Speaks  in  no  louder)  "  P&ss  not  on.    That  door 
lieads  to  another  which  awaits  your  coming. 
One  in  the  floor — ^now  lefl,  alas,  unbolted,  (118) 
No  eye  detects  it — lying  imder-foot. 
Just  as  you  enter,  at  the  threshold -etone ; 
Ready  to  fall  and  plunge  you  into  darkness, 
Darkness  and  long  oblivion!*' 

Then  indeed 
Where  lurk'd  not  danger  7    Through  the  fidry-land 
No  seat  of  pleasure  glittering  half-way  down. 
No  hunting-place— but  with  some  damning  spot 
That  will  not  be  wash'd  out!  There, at Caiano,  (119) 
Where,  when  the  hawks  were  hooded  and  Night  came, 
Pulci  would  set  the  table  in  a  roar 
With  his  wild  lay  (120)— there,  where  the  Sun  de- 
scends. 
And  hill  and  dale  are  lost,  veil'd  with  his  beams. 
The  fiiir  Venetian '  died— she  and  her  lord, 
Died  of  a  posset  drugged  by  him  who  sate 
And  saw  them  suffer,  flinging  bock  the  charge, 
The  murderer  on  the  murder'd 

Sobs  of  Grief,* 
Sounds  inarticulate— suddenly  stopt, 
And  follow'd  by  a  struggle  and  a  gasp, 
A  gasp  in  death,  are  heard  yet  in  Cerreto, 
Along  the  marble  halls  and  staircases. 
Nightly  at  twelve;  and,  at  the  self-Kame  hour, 
Shrieks,  such  as  penetrate  the  inniout  soul, 
Such  as  awake  the  innocent  babe  to  lung. 
Long  wailing,  echo  through  the  einptine&s 
Of  tliat  old  dm  far  up  among  the  hills,  (li?l) 
Frowning  on  him  who  comco  from  Pietm-Mola: 
(n  them,  in  both,  within  five  days  and  less. 
Two  imsuspecting  victims,  passing  (air. 
Welcomed  with  lueses,  and  slain  cruelly. 
One  with  the  knife,  one  with  ilie  fatal  nouee. 

But  lo.  the  Sun  is  setting;  (133)  earth  and  sky 
One  blaze  of  glory — What  but  now  we  saw 
As  thoni^h  it  were  not,  though  it  had  not  been! 
He  Ungcre  yet,  and,  lenening  to  a  point. 
Shines  like  the  eye  of  Heaven — then  withdraws ; 
And  from  the  genith  to  the  utmost  skirts 
All  is  celestial  red !    The  hour  is  come, 
When  they  that  sail  along  the  distant  seas 
Languish  for  h<mie ;  and  they  that  in  the  mom 
Soid  to  sweet  friends  "farewell,"  molt  as  ni  parting; 
When.  joMmeying  on,  the  pilgrim,  if  he  hears. 
As  now  we  hear  it,  echoiiHr  n»iiiid  the  hill. 
The  bell  that  seems  to  mourn  the  dyinir  day. 
Slackens  his  pace  and  sighs,  and  tho«e  he  loved 
Loves  more  than  ever.     But  who  feels  it  not  I 
And  well  may  we,  for  vo  arc  ihr  away. 
Let  us  retire,  and  hail  it  in  our  hearts. 


1  BisjKs  Capdlo. 


3  Sec  Note. 


PARTIL 


I. 

THE  PILGRIM. 

It  was  an  hour  of  umvemd  joy. 
The  lark  was  up  and  at  the  gate  of  heaTen* 
Singing,  as  sure  to  enter  when  he  came ; 
The  butterfly  was  basking  in  my  path, 
His  radiant  wings  unfolded.     From  below 
The  bell  of  prayer  rose  slowly,  plaintively; 
And  odors,  such  as  welcome  in  the  day, 
Such  as  salute  the  early  traveller. 
And  come  and  go,  each  sweeter  than  the  last, 
Were  rising.     Ilill  and  valley  breathed  delig^; 
And  not  a  living  thing  but  bleas'd  the  hour! 
In  every  bush  and  brake  there  was  a  voice 
Responsive ! 

FiDm  the  Thrasy-mene.  that  now 
Slept  in  the  sun,  a  lake  of  molten  gold. 
And  from  the  shore  that  once,  when  armies  met,  (183/ 
Rocked  to  and  fro  unfelt,  su  terrible 
The  rage,  the  slaughter,  I  had  tum'd  away; 
The  path,  that  led  me,  lending  through  a  wood 
A  fairy- wilderness  of  fruits  and  ftowers. 
And  by  a  brook  (124)  that,  in  the  day  of  strife, 
Ran  blood,  but  now  runs  amb^r — when  a  glade. 
Far,  far  within,  simn'rl  only  at  noon-day. 
Suddenly  opcn'd.     Many  a  bench  was  there, 
Rich  round  its  ancient  elm ;  and  many  a  track. 
Well  Itnown  to  them  thot  from  the  highway  loved 
Awhile  to  deviate.     In  the  midst  a  cross 
Of  mouldering  stone  as  in  a  temple  stood, 
Solemn,  severe ;  coeval  with  tlic  trees 
That  ro!ind  it  in  ninjestir  onlcr  rose ; 
And  on  the  lowest  step  a  Pilcrim  knelt, 
Closping  his  liands  in  prayer.     He  was  the  fn«t 
Yet  seen  by  me  (save  in  a  midnight-mnaquc, 
A  revel,  where  none  cares  to  play  his  jwirt, 
And  they,  tliat  S'leak,  at  once  dist»olve  the  charm) 
The  frst  in  fsober  truth,  no  toonterfeit ; 
And,  when  his  orijoni  were  duly  paid. 
He  rose,  and  \\c  exrhni  ged,  as  all  are  wont, 
A  traveller's  greotirjj. 

Younrr,  and  of  an  age 
yVhcn  Youth  i:t  most  attractive,  when  a  light 
Plays  roond  and  round,  reflected,  if  I  err  not. 
From  some  atieiuiant  Spirit,  that  ere-long 
(His  charge  re]in<]i:ish'd  \\ith  a  sigh,  a  tear) 
Wings  hw  flight  upward — with  a  took  he  won 
My  favor;  ond,  the  spell  of*  silence  broke, 
I  could  not  hut  continue. 

"  Whence,"  I  ask*d, 
"  Whonee  art  fhou  ?" — "  From  Mont' alto,"  he  replied, 
"  My  hiiiive  vilio>»e  in  the  j\(/cnnincs." 
"  And  whither  journeying T' — "To  the  holy  thrine 
Of  Saint  Aiitonii),  in  the  City  of  PaduR. 
Perha{w.  if  ihou  hast  ever  gone  so  far, 
Thoii  v.ilt  direct  my  course." — **  Most  willingly; 
But  thou  host  much  to  do,  much  to  endure, 
Rrc  tltou  hast  entered  where  the  silver  lamps 
Bur.i  ever.    Tell  me — I  would  not  transgre«. 
Yet  af«k  I  must — what  could  have  brought  thee  ftrdi^ 
Notliin'^  in  act  (v  thought  to  bo  atcned  ibr?"— 
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*■  It  wai  a  TOW  I  made  in  my  dbtreat. 

We  were  lo  Meet,  none  were  m>  blest  at  we. 

Till  SickneM  came.    Fint,  aa  death-atruek,  I  feU ; 

Then  my  beloved  siatar ;  and  ere-long, 

Worn  with  oominaal  watchinga,  night  and  day. 

Our  nintJike  mother.    Wone  and  wonw  the  grew; 

And  in  my  anguiah,  my  deapair,  I  vow'd, 

That  if  ahe  livad,  if  Heaven  restored  her  to  na, 

I  would  finthwith,  and  in  a  Pilgrim's  weeda. 

Visit  that  holy  shrine.    My  vow  was  heard ; 

And  therefixe  am  I  oome." — ^'Thoii  hast  done  well; 

And  may  thoae  weeds,  so  reverenced  of  old, 

Guard  thee  in  danger!'* — 

"  They  are  nothing  wwth. 
But  they  are  worn  in  humble  coofidence ; 
Nor  woald  I  for  die  richest  robe  resign  them. 
Wrought,  aa  they  were,  by  those  I  love  so  well, 
Lauretta  and  my  aiater ;  theirs  the  task, 
Bu:  none  to  them,  a  fdeasure,  a  delight, 
To  ply  their  utmost  skill,  and  send  me  forth 
As  befit  became  this  service.    Their  laat  wmda, 
'Fare  ihee  well,  Carlo.   We  shall  count  the  hours!* 
Will  not  go  from  me." — 

"Health  and  strength  be  thine 
In  thy  long  travel !  May  no  sun-beam  strike ; 
No  vapor  cling  and  wither !  Mayest  thou  be, 
Seeping  or  waking,  sacred  and  secure ! 
And,  vi^en  again  thou  comest,  thy  labor  done» 
Joy  be  among  ye !    In  that  happy  hour 
All  will  pour  forth  to  bid  thee  welcome,  Carlo; 
And  there  ia  one,  or  I  am  much  deceived, 
One  thou  hast  named,  who  will  not  be  the  tast" — 
''Oh,  ahe  ia  true  as  Truth  itself  can  be ! 
But  ah,  thou  knowest  her  not    Would  that  thou 

oooldst! 
My  steps  I  quicken  when  I  think  of  her ; 
For,  though  they  tske  me  further  from  her  door, 
I  diall  return  the  sooner.** 

n. 

AN  INTERVIEW. 

PLXAstTmE,  that  comes  unlook'd*for,  is  thrice  wel- 
come ; 
And,  if  it  stir  the  heart,  if  au|^t  be  there, 
That  may  hereafter  in  a  thoughtful  hour 
Wake  but  a  sigh,  't  is  treasured  up  among 
Tbe  things  moat  precious ;  and  the  day  it  came, 
b  noted  aa  a  white  day  in  our  lives. 

The  son  was  wheeling  westward,  and  the  cliffi 
And  nodding  woods,  that  everlastingly 
(Such  the  dominion  of  thy  mighty  voice,  (125) 
Thy  voice,  VeUno,  utter'd  in  the  mist) 
Hear  thee  and  answer  thee,  were  left  at  length 
For  others  atiU  as  neon ;  and  on  we  stray*d 
From  wild  to  wilder,  nothing  hospitable 
8een  up  or  down,  no  bush  or  green  or  dry,  (126) 
That  ancient  symbol  at  the  oottage^oor, 
Oflering  rcfreshment-~-when  Luigi  cried, 
'^Well,  of  a  thousand  tracts  we  chose  the  best!** 
And,  tumif^  round  an  oak,  oracular  once, 
Now  lightning-struck,  a  cave,  a  tboroughfiu« 
For  all  that  came,  etfch  mtrance  a  broad  arch. 
Whence  many  a  deer,  rustling  his  velvet  coat. 
Had  iasued,  many  a  gipsy  and  her  brood 
Peered  forth,  then  housed  again — the  floor  yet  grey 


With  ashes,  and  the  sides,  where  roughest,  huQg 
Loosely  with  locks  of  hair — ^I  look'd  and  saw 
What,  seen  in  such  an  hour  by  Sancho  Panxa, 
Had  given  his  honest  countenance  a  breadth. 
His.  chceka  a  flush  of  pleasure  and  surprise, 
Unknown  before,  had  chain*d  him  to  the  spot, 
And  thou.  Sir  Knight,  hadst  traversed  hill  and  dafe 
Squire-less. 

Below  and  winding  &r  away, 
A  narrow  glade  unfolded,  such  as  Spring  (127) 
Broiders  with  flowers,  and,  when  the  moon  is  hi|^ 
The  hare  delights  to  race  in,  scattering  round 
The  silvery  dews.    Cedar  and  cypress  threw 
Singly  their  length  of  shadow,  chequering 
The  greensward,  and,  what  grew  in  frequent  tufti. 
An  underwood  of  myrtle,  that  by  iits 
Sent  up  a  gale  of  fragrance.    Through  the  midsC, 
Refle<^ing,  as  it  ran,  purple  and  gold, 
A  rainbow's  splendor  (somewhere  in  (he  east 
RaiU'drops  were  foiling  fost)  a  rivulet 
Sported  as  loth  to  go;  and  on  the  benk 
Stood  (in  the  eyes  of  one,  if  not  of  boih. 
Worth  all  the  rest  and  more)  a  suroptcr-mule  (128) 
Well-laden,  while  two  menials  ns  in  haste 
Drew  from  his  ample  panniers,  ranging  round 
Viands  and  fruits  on  many  a  shining  salver. 
And  plunging  in  the  cool  translucent  wave 
Flaslus  of  delicious  wine. 

Anon  a  horn 
Blew,  through  the  champaign  bidding  to  the  foaat; 
Its  jocund  note  to  other  ears  address'd, 
^ot  ours ;  and,  slowly  amiing  by  a  path. 
That,  ere  it  issued  from  an  ilez-grove. 
Was  seen  for  inward,  though  along  the  glade 
Di8tinguish*d  only  by  a  frcaher  verdure. 
Peasants  approach'd,  one  leading  in  a  leash 
Beagles  yet  panting,  one  with  various  game, 
In  rich  confusion  slung,  before,  behind. 
Leveret  and  quail  and  pheasant    All  annQunced 
The  chase  as  over ;  and  ere-long  appear'd 
Their  horses  full  of  Are,  champing  the  curb. 
For  the  white  foam  was  dry  upon  the  flank, 
Two  in  close  converse,  each  in  each  delighting. 
Their  plumage  waving  as  instinct  with  life ; 
A  Lady  young  and  graceful,  and  a  Youth, 
Tet  younger,  bearing  on  a  falconer's  glove. 
As  in  the  golden,  &e  romantic  time. 
His  fidcon  hooded.    Like  some  spirit  of  air. 
Or  fairy-vision,  such  as  feign'd  of  old, 
The  Lady,  while  her  courser  paw'd  ^e  ground. 
Alighted ;  and  her  beauty,  as  she  trod 
The  enamell'd  bank,  bruising  nor  herb  nor  flower. 
That  place  illumined. 

Ah,  who  should  she  be. 
And  with  her  brother,  as  when  last  we  met, 
(When  the  first  lark  had  sung  ere  half  was  said. 
And  as  she  stood,  bidding  adieu,  her  voice. 
So  sweet  it  was,  recall'd  me  like  a  spell) 
Whobut  Ahgelica? 

That  day  we  gave 
To  Pleasure,  and,  unconscious  of  their  flight. 
Another  and  another ;  hers  a  home 
Dropt  from  the  sky  amid  the  wiM  and  rude, 
Loret  to-like.    The  rising  moon  we  hail'd, 
Duly,  devoutly,  from  a  vestibule 
Of  many  an  arch,  o'wwrought  and  laviiriily 
With  many  a  wildering  dream  of  sylphs  and  flowen 
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When  Raphael  and  his  echool  from  Florence  cai»e« 

Filling  the  land  with  splendor  (I3i)) — nor  less  oA 

Walch'd  her,  declining,  from  a  silent  dell, 

Not  silent  once,  what  time  in  rivahy 

Tasso,  Guarini,  waved  their  wixanJUwandsk 

Peopling  the  groves  from  Arcady,  and  lo, 

Fair  forms  appeared,  murmuring  melodious  verse,  (130) 

— ^Then,  in  their  day,  a  sylvan  theatre, 

Mossy  the  seats,  the  stage  a  verdurous  Boor. 

The  scenery  rock  and  shrub>wood,  Nature's  own; 

Nature  the  Architect 

m. 

ROME. 

I  AM  in  Rome !  Oft  as  the  morning-ray 
Visils  these  eyes,  waking  at  once  I  cry, 
Whence  this  excess  of  joy?  What  has  be&llea  me? 
And  from  within  a  thrilling  voice  replies, 
Then  art  in  Rome!  A  thousand  busy  thoagbli 
Rnsh  on  my  mind,  a  thousand  images ; 
And  1  spring  up  as  girt  to  run  a  race ! 

Thou  art  in  Rome !  the  City  that  so  long 
Reign'd  absolute,  the  mistress  of  the  world ; 
The  mighty  vision  that  the  prophets  saw, 
And  trembled ;  that  from  nothing,  from  the  least. 
The  lowliest  village  (what  but  here  and  there 
A  reed-rooPd  cabin  by  a  river-side  7) 
Grew  into  ever]rthing ;  and,  year  by  year. 
Patiently,  fearlessly  working  her  vi-ay 
O'er  brook  and  field,  o'er  continent  und  sea. 
Not  like  the  merchant  with  his  merchandise. 
Or  traveller  with  staff  and  scrip  exploring. 
But  hand  to  hand  and  foot  to  ibot,  through  hosts. 
Through  nations  numberless  in  battle-array. 
Each  behind  each,  each,  when  the  other  foil. 
Up  and  in  arms,  at  length  subdued  them  alL 

Thou  art  in  Rome!  the  City,  where  the  Gauls, 
Entering  at  sun-rise  through  her  open  gates. 
And,  through  her  streets  silent  and  desolate. 
Marching  to  slay,  thought  they  saw  Gods,  not  men ; 
The  City  that,  by  temperance,  fortitude, 
And  love  of  glory,  tower'd  above  the  clouds. 
Then  fell — but,  foiling,  kept  the  highest  seat. 
And  in  her  loneliness,  her  pomp  of  woe. 
Where  now  she  dwells,  withdrawn  into  the  wild. 
Still  o'er  the  mind  maintains,  from  age  to  age. 
Her  empire  undiminish'd. 

There,  as  dioiigh 
Grandeur  attracted  Grandeur,  are  beheld 
All  things  thit  strike,  ennoble — ^from  the  depths 
Of  Egypt,  from  the  classic  fields  of  Greece, 
Her  groves,  her  temples— all  things  that  inspire 
Wonder,  delight !  Who  would  not  say  the  Forms 
Most  perfect,  most  divine,  had  by  consent 
Flock'd  thither  to  abide  eternally, 
Within  those  silent  chambers  where  they  dwell, 
In  happy  intercourM.? 

And  I  am  there ! 
Ah,  little  thought  I.  when  in  school  I  sate, 
A  school-boy  oil  his  bench,  at  earlv  dawn 
Glowing  vrith  Roman  story.  I  should  live 
To  tread  the  Appian,  (131)  once  an  avepua 
Of  monnmenii  most  glorious,  pulaces, 


Their  doois  seal'd  up  and  siloit  as  the  m^fiO, 
The  dwellings  of  the  illustrious  dead     to  torn 
Toward  Tiber,  and,  beyond  the  City-gale, 
Pour  out  my  unpremeditated  veiaai 
Where  on  his  mule  1  aright  have  met  19  oft 
Horace  hinwelf  (132>— or  climb  the  PdbtiBCi, 
Dreaming  of  old  Evander  and  his  guest. 
Dreaming  and  lost  on  that  proud  eminenoe, 
Longwhile  the  seat  of  Romei  hereafter  fomd 
Less  than  enough  (so  monstrous  was  the  brood 
Engender'd  there,  so  Titan-like)  to  lodge 
One  in  his  madness ;  *  and,  the  soBuait  gain'd^ 
Inscribe  my  name  on  some  broad  aIoe4eeC 
That  shoots  and  spreads  within  those  very  walli 
Where  Virgil  read  aloud  his  tale  divine, 
Where  his  voice  folter'd,  (133)  and  a  mother  Wi|il 
Teanof  dchght! 

But  what  a  nairow  space 
Just  underneath !  In  many  a  heap  the  ground 
Heaves,  as  though  Ruin  in  a  frantic  mood 
Had  done  his  utmost   Here  and  d^ra  i^^waii^ 
As  lefl  to  show  his  handy-work  not  ours. 
An  idle  column,  a  half^buried  arah, 
A  wall  of  some  great  temple. 

ftwasonoe. 
And  long,  the  centre  of  their  Univeise,  (134) 
The  Fortun — whence  a  mandate,  eagle-wii^'dk 
Went  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.    Lei  us  desoMd 
Slowly.    At  every  step  much  may  be  lost 
The  very  dust  we  tread,  stin  as  with  liie ; 
And  not  the  lightest  breath  that  sends  not  up 
Something  of  human  grandeur. 

WeareoQBMb 
Are  now  where  once  the  mightiest  spirits  met 
In  terrible  conflict ;  this,  while  Rome  was  fieew 
The  noblest  theatre  on  this  side  Heaven ! 

Here  the  first  Brutus  stood,  when  o'er  the  cone 
Of  her  so  chaste  all  moum'd,  and  from  his  dmid 
Burst  like  a  God.    Here,  holding  up  the  knile 
That  ran  with  blood,  the  Mood  of  his  ovrn  child, 
Virginius  call'd  down  vengeance. — But  whence  i 
They  who  harangtied  the  people ;  turning  now 
To  the  twelve  tables,  (135)  now  with  lifted 
To  the  Capitoline  Jove,  whose  fulgent  shape 
In  the  unclouded  azure  shone  for  ofl^ 
And  to  the  shepherd  on  the  Alban  mount  (136) 
Seem'd  like  a  star  new-risen?  Where  wen 
In  rough  array  as  on  their  element. 
The  beaks  of  those  old  galleys,  destined  still' 
To  brave  the  brunt  of  war — at  last  to  know 
A  calm  for  worse,  a  silence  as  in  death  f 
All  spiritless ;  from  that  disastrous  hour 
When  he,  the  bravest,  gentlest  of  them  all,' 
Scorning  the  chains  he  could  not  hope  lo  break. 
Fell  on  his  swwd ! 

Along  the  Sacred  Way 
Hither  the  Triumph  came,  and,  winding  rooad 
With  acclamation,  and  the  martial  clang 
Of  instruments,  and  cars  laden  with  spoil. 
Stopt  at  the  sacred  stair  that  then  appeared. 
Then  through  the  darkness  broke,  ample,  star>faright. 
As  though  it  led  to  heaven.    Tvras  night;  but  now 
A  thousand  torches,  turning  night  to  day,  (137) 
Blazed,  and  the  victor,  springing  from  Ids 
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WmI  «pk  and,  kneeUng  m  in  ienrent  pnqrcr, 

&iM^d  ilM  Oipilsl.    Bat  wImi  are  they, 

Who  «l  tbe  tool  wididnw,  a  moumful  train 

In  itn&mt   And  wIkh  yet  increduknit. 

Now  gaang  wikUy  lound,  now  on  hie  torn. 

On  dme  ao  young,  welt-pleaaed  with  all  they  aee,  (188) 

SiBggan  nloDg,  the  last  r— They  are  the  &Uen, 

TViae  who  were  apared  to  grace  the  chariot-wheela ; 

And  there  they  parted,  where  the  road  divides. 

The  Tieior  and  the  ?aiiqoiah*d— there  withdrew ; 

lie  i»  the  linMd-boaid,  and  they  to  die. 

Well  aaight  the  great,  the  mighty  of  the  world, 
Thgf  who  were  wont  to  &re  deliciouily. 
And  war  bat  for  a  kingdom  more  or  leas, 
flhrink  back,  nor  fion  their  thronei  endure  to  look, 
Tb  tfunk  that  way !   Well  might  they  in  their  state 
Hmnble  themeelvea,  and  kneel  and  supplicate 
T»  be  delivered  fiom  a  dream  like  this ! 

Here  CioGiBnatus  passM,  his  plow  the  while 
Left  in  dw  flirrow,  and  how  many  more, 
Whoae  laurels  lade  not,  who  still  walk  the  earth, 
CooBuli,  Dictaton,  still  in  Curule  pomp 
Sit  and  decide ;  and,  as  of  old  in  Rome, 
Name  bat  their  names,  set  every  heart  on  fire ! 


,m  his  bonds,  he  whom  the  phalanx  saved  not,* 
The  last  on  Philip's  throne ;  and  the  Numidian,* 
So  soon  to  say,  stript  of  his  cumbruiis  robe, 
Stripe  to  the  skin,  and  in  his  nakedness 
ThnHtOBdef^^Sroond,  **  How  oold  this  bath  of  yonrsr* 
Aad  thy  prood  qneen.  Palmyra,  through  the  sands  ' 
hueoed,  o*ei1dken  <m  her  dromodnry ; 
Whose  temples,  palaces,  a  wondrous  dream 
That  paane  not  away,  fi>r  many  a  league 
llhaniBe  fet  die  desert.    Some  invoked 
Dsaih,  and  eocaped ;  the  Egyptian,  when  her  asp 
("mam  firom  hia  covert  under  the  green  leaf;^ 
And  Hannibal  himself;  and  she  who  said, 
lUking  the  fttal  cop  between  her  hands,*  (139) 
"Tell  him  I  would  it  had  come  yesterday; 
For  then  it  had  not  been  his  nuptial  gifi** 

Now  all  is  changed ;  and  here,  as  in  the  wild, 
l\e  day  is  silent,  dreary  as  the  night ; 
None  stirring,  save  the  herdsman  and  his  herd. 
Savage  alike ;  or  they  that  would  explore, 
OiKoai  and  learnedly ;  or  they  that  come, 
(And  there  are  many  who  have  croes'd  the  earth) 
That  they  may  give  the  houn  to  mediution, 
And  wander,  oAen  saying  lo  themselves, 
-This  was  the  Roman  Forum !*' 

IV. 
A  FUNERAL 

*  Wnuvoi  this  delay  r  "  Along  the  crowded  street 
A  Funeral  comea,  and  with  unusual  pomp^'* 
80 1  withdrew  a  little,  and  stood  still. 
While  it  went  by.     **  She  died  as  she  deserved," 
SUd  an  Abat^  gathering  up  his  cloak, 
And  with  a  shmg  retreating  as  the  tide 
riow'd  more  and  more^ — ^But  she  was  beautiful!" 
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Replied  a  soldier  of  the  PontifTlB  guard. 

**And  innocent  as  beautirul  !**  excUm'd 

A  Matron  sitting  in  her  stall,  hung  round 

Wiih  garlands,  holy  pictures,  and  what  not  f 

Her  Alban  grapes  and  Tusculan  figs  disi^y'd 

In  rich  profusion.    From  her  heart  she  spoke  i 

And  I  accosted  her  to  hear  her  story. 

**  The  stab,"  she  cried,  "  was  given  in  jealousy ; 

But  never  flpd  a  purer  spirit  to  heaven. 

As  thou  wilt  say,  or  mudi  my  mind  misleads. 

When  thou  hast  seen  her  ftce.    Last  night  at  dusk 

When  on  her  way  from  vespen— None  wera  near. 

None  save  her  serving-boy,  who  knelt  and  wept. 

But  what  could  team  avail  him,  when  she  fell-- 

Last  night  at  dusk,  the  cloek  then  striking  nine, 

Juiit  by  the  fountain — that  before  the  cfaurdi. 

The  church  she  al\^'aya  used,  St.  Isid<Hre's — 

Alas,  I  knew  her  from  her  eariiest  youth. 

That  excellent  lady.     Ever  would  she  say, 

Csoud  even,  as  she  pass'd,  nd  with  a  voice 

Gentle  OS  thein  in  heaven  f* — But  now  by  fits 

A  dull  and  diraial  noise  onail'd  the  ear, 

A  wail,  a  chant,  louder  and  louder  yet ; 

And  now  a  strange  fantastic  troop  appeared ! 

Thronging,  they  came — at  from  the  riiades  briow  ; 

All  of  a  ghostly  white !    *0h  say.**  I  cried, 

**  Do  r.ot  the  livijig  here  bury  the  dead  ? 

Do  Spirits  come  and  fetch  them  f    What  ara  these. 

That  seem  not  of  this  World,  and  mock  the  Day; 

Each  uith  a  burning  taper  in  his  hand  T'"^- 

**  It  is  an  ancient  Brotherbood  thou  aeesL 

Such  their  apparel.    Through  the  long,  long  baa 

Look  where  thou  wilt,  no  likeness  of  a  man ; 

The  living  mask'd,  the  detd  alone  uncover'd. 

But  marii " — And,  lying  oa  her  funeral-coudi. 

Like  one  asleep,  her  eye-lids  closed,  her  hands 

Folded  together  on  her  modest  iHvast, 

As  't  were  her  nightly  postare,  through  the  crowd 

She  came  at  last— and  rictly,  gaily  dad. 

As  for  a  birth-day  feast !    But  breathes  she  not? 

A  gk>w  is  on  her  cheek— «id  her  lips  move ! 

And  now  a  smile  b  there— how  heavenly  sweet ! 

**  Oh  no !"  replied  the  Damt,  wiping  her  tears. 

But  with  an  accent  less  of  grief  than  anger, 

**  No,  she  mW  never,  never  wake  again !" 

Death,  when  we  meet  the  spectre  in  our  walks. 
As  we  did  yesterday,  and  shall  to-morrow. 
Soon  grows  femiliar— like  most  other  thir«gs. 
Seen,  not  observed ;  but  in  a  foreign  clime. 
Changing  his  shape  to  something  new  and  strange, 
(And  through  the  vi-orid  he  changes  as  in  sport. 
Affect  he  greatnen  or  hiimility) 
Knocks  at  tho  heart     His  form  and  feshion  here 
To  me,  I  do  confess,  reflect  a  gloom, 
A  sadness  round  ;  yet  one  I  would  not  loae ; 
Being  in  onisun  with  all  things  else 
In  this,  this  land  of  shadows,  where  we  live 
More  in  past  time  than  present,  where  the  ground. 
League  be>'ond  league,  like  on||great  cemeteiy* 
Is  cover'd  o'er  with  mouldering  monuments ; 
And,  let  the  living  wander  where  they  will, 
They  cannot  leave  the  footsteps  of  the  dead. 

OA,  where  the  burial-rite  follows  so  fiist 
The  agony,  oft  coming,  nor  from  &r, 
Must  a  fond  fether  meet  his  darling  child, 
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(Him  who  at  partiog  climb*!  his  knees  and  clung) 
Clay-cold  and  wan,  and  to  the  bearers  ciy, 
**  Stand,  I  conjure  ye !" 

Seen  thus  destitute, 
What  are  the  greatest  ?    Tkey  must  speak  beyond 
A  thousand  homilies.     When  Raphael  went, 
His  heavenly  face  the  mirror  of  his  mind, 
His  mind  a  temple  finr  all  lovely  things 
To  flock  to  and  inhabit — ^when  He  went. 
Wrapt  in  his  sable  cloak,  the  cloak  he  wore, 
To  sleep  beneath  the  vensrable  Dome,' 
By  those  attended,  who  in  life  had  loved. 
Had  worshipp'd,  following  in  his  steps  to  Fame, 
(Twas  on  an  April-day,  when  Nature  smiles) 
All  Rome  was  there.    Bat,  ere  the  march  began, 
Ere  to  receive  their  charge  &e  bearers  came, 
Who  had  not  sought  him  f   And  whm  all  beheld 
Him,  where  he  lay,  how  changed  from  yesterday. 
Him  in  that  hour  cut  oS,  and  at  his  head 
His  last  great  work;  (140)  when,  entering  in,  they 

look'd 
Now  on  the  dead,  then  on  that  master-piece. 
Now  on  lus  &ce,  lifeless  and  colorless. 
Then  oa  those  forms  diviie  that  lived  and  breathed. 
And  would  live  on  for  ages — all  were  moved ; 
And  sighs  burst  forth,  and  loudest  lamentations. 

V. 
NATIONAL  PREJUDICES. 

**Anotbxr  Assassinaticn !  This  venerable  City,"  I 
exclaimed,  **  what  is  it,  but  as  it  began,  a  nest  of 
robbers  and  murderenf  We  must  away  at  sun-rise, 
Luigi.*'  But  before  sun-rise  I  had  reflected  a  little, 
and  in  the  soberest  prose.  My  indignation  was  gone ; 
and,  when  Luigi  undrew  my  curtain,  crying,  **  Up, 
Signor,  up !  The  horses  ave  at  the  door.'* — **  Luigi,*'  I 
replied,  **  if  thou  lovest  ne,  draw  the  curtain."  * 

It  would  lessen  very  nuch  the  severity  with  which 
men  judge  of  each  other,  if  they  would  but  trace  eA 
foots  to  their  causes,  and  ofasore  the  progress  of 
tiiingB  in  the  moral  as  accurately  as  in  the  ph]wcal 
worid.  When  wo  condemn  millions  in  the  mass  as 
vindictive  and  sanguinary,  we  t^ould  remember  that, 
wherever  Jostioe  is  ill-administered,  the  injured  will 
redreas  themselves.  Robbery  provokes  to  robbery ; 
murder  to  assasstnatioik  Resentments  become  heredi- 
taiy;  and  what  began  in  disorder,  ends  as  if  all  Hell 
had  broke  loose. 

Laws  create  a  habit  of  selPrestraint,  not  only  by  the 
influence  of  fear,  but  by  regulating  in  its  exercise  the 
passion  of  revenge.  If  they  overawe  the  bad  by  the 
prospect  of  a  punishment  certain  and  well-deflned, 
they  console  the  injured  by  the  infliction  of  diat 
punishment;  and,  as  the  infliction  is  a  public  act,  it 
excites  and  entails  no  enmi^.  The  laws  are  ofibnded ; 
and  the  oosnmunity,  fat  its  own  sake,  pursues  and 
orertakea  die  oflbnder;  ofVen  without  the  concur- 
rence of  the  suflbrer,  sometimes  against  his  widiee. 

Now  those  who  wrere  not  bom,  like  ourselves,  to 
luch  advantages,  wtt  should  surely  rather  pity  than 
hate;  and,  when  at  length  they  venture  to  turn 
•gainst  their  mien,'  we  dbould  lament,  not  wonder 

1  TIm  Psnthson. 

9  A  £ak»cQe.  whieli  is  laid  to  havs  paaed  msiir  yesn  sfo 
at  Lrooi  (Meaa.  de  Qrsmmont,  1, 3.)  and  which  msr  stin  be 
bssid  in  almost  ererf  bAtsUecis  st  dsy-brask. 
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at  their  excesses ;  remembering  that  nationa  are 
urally  patient  and  long-suflfering,  and  seldom 
rebellion  till  they  are  so  degraded  by  a  bad 
ment  as  to  be  almost  incapable  of  a  good 

**  Hate  them,  perhaps,"  you  may  say,  **  we  ahodd 
not ;  but  despise  them  we  most,  if  enslayed,  like  iIm 
people  of  Rome,  in  mind  as  w^  as  body;  if  their  i»> 
ligion  be  a  gross  and  barbarous  auperstitioiL"— 4  i»> 
spect  knowledge;  but  I  do  not  despise  ignonnoe. 
'They  think  only  as  their  iathen  thought,  wmlup  is 
they  worshipped.  They  do  no  more;  and,  if  omahsd 
not  burst  their  bondage,  braving  imprieonmoit  and 
death,  might  not  we  at  this  very  moment  have  ben 
exhilnting,  in  our  streets  and  our  churches,  die  saBtf 
procesrions,  ceremonials,  and  mortificatioDB  ? 

Nor  should  we  require  from  those  who  are  in  an 
earher  stage  of  society,  what  belooga  to  a  later  t 
They  are  <Hily  where  we  once  were ;  and  why  hold 
them  in  derision  1  ItiB  their  business  to  cultivate  the 
inferior  arts  before  they  think  of  the  more  refined ; 
and  in  many  of  the  last  what  are  we  as  a  nalioD, 
when  compared  to  others  that  have  passed  awayf 
Unfortunately,  it  is  too  much  the  practice  of  govwn- 
mcntB  to  nurse  and  keep  alive  in  the  governed  their 
national  prejudices.  It  withdraws  their  attention  from 
what  is  passing  at  home,  and  makes  them  better  took 
in  the  hands  of  Ambition.  Hence  next-door  neigh* 
hors  are  held  up  to  us  from  our  childhood 
enemiu;  and  we  are  urged  on  like  curs  to  wony 
other.' 

In  like  manner  we  should  learn  to  be  juft  to  indi- 
viduals. Who  can  say,  ''In  such  drcmnstanoes  I 
should  have  done  otherwise  f"  Who,  did  he  but  i» 
fleet  by  what  slow  gradations,  often  by  how  many 
strange  concurrences,  we  are  led  astray;  with  how 
much  reluctance,  how  much  agony,  how  maiqr  efibfH 
to  escape,  how  many  selfaccusationa,  how  many  aighs^ 
how  many  tears — ^Who,  did  he  but  reflect  for  a  ■!»> 
ment,  would  have  the  heart  to  cast  a  afiooe  f  For* 
tonately,  these  things  are  known  to  Him,  from 
no  secrets  are  hidden ;  and  let  us  rest  in  the 
ranee  that  his  judgments  are  not  as  ours  are. 

VI. 
THE  CAMPAGNA  OF  ROME. 

Have  none  appear'd  as  tillers  of  the  ground,  (141) 
None  since  They  went — as  though  it  still  were  thetn; 
And  they  might  come  and  claim  their  own  again  t 
Was  the  last  plow  a  Roman's  1 

From  diis  Seat,  (14S) 
Sacred  for  ages,  whence,  os  Virgil  sings. 
The  Queen  of  Heaven,  alighting  from  the  sky, 
Look'd  down  and  saw  the  armies  in  array,* 


Can  it  be  believed  that  tbere  are  many  asumc  oa,  who,  frooB  ade> 
lire  to  be  thouf  btraperior  to  coouDoaplaoe  lentinMiitB  and  Tolgar 
reelioga,  affect  an  indiftrence  to  tbeir  cause !  "  If  tbaChsaks.** 
tber  utft  **had  the  probitr  of  other  natioas--bot  thaif  are  ftbs 
toapTOTerb!"  And  knot  falsehood  the  chametsriatio  of  dsMril 
Han  ia  the  ereatore  of  ciroamitancea.  Free,  ho  ho  the  qoalh 
tiea  of  a  fteeman ;  enslaved,  thow  of  a  dave. 

1  Candor,  generoaity,  how  rare  are  ther  in  the  world ;  mi 
how  much  is  to  be  deplored  the  want  of  thsm !  When  a  nlair 
ter  in  our  parliament  consents  at  last  to  a  measora.  which,  tit 
manr  reasons  perhaps  existinff  no  looffer,  he  had  bofora  leAHsd 
to  adopt,  there  should  be  no  exultation  as  over  the  fallen,  aa 
taunt,  no  jeer.  How  oAen  mar  the  resistanee  be  ooolinwd  ksi 
an  enemr  should  triumph,  and  the  result  of  coevictkNi  be  le- 
ceived  as  a  symptom  of  fiiar ! 

S  iEneid,  xu,  134.  •  _^ 
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liiC  IB  qintwuililie;  uid,  where  dreami  flom  Jove 
PwtMiiiid  QO  the  deeper,  where  perhape 
inepiimtiooe  mey  be  lingenng  tti]l« 
gJiiBmeringi  of  the  future  or  the  peet, 
Awmt  fkmr  iafluence;  lilently  reTolvhig 
The  changoi  fifom  that  hour,  when  He  from  Troy 
Went  up  the  Tiber;  when  refulgent  shieldfl, 
No  iirsnfen  to  the  iron-hail  of  war, 

i*d  frr  and  wide,  and  dashing  oan  were  heard 
hoie  wooda  where  Silvia's  stag  was  lying, 
Hii  Miflma  gay  with  flowers ;  among  those  woods 
Where,  bf  tibid  Moon,  that  saw  and  yet  wididrew  not, 
Two  ware  ao  soon  to  wander  and  be  slain,  (143) 
Two  lovely  in  their  lives,  nor  in  their  death 
Divided 

Tlien,  and  hence  to  be  discem'd. 
How  many  lealma,  pastoral  and  warlike,  lay  (144) 
Akmg  diia  plain,  each  with  its  schemes  of  povrar, 
fto  little  rivakhips !    What  various  turns 
Of  fiNtone  there ;  what  moving  accidents 
IVoni  amboBcade  and  open  violence ! 
Ifingling,  the  sounds  came  up;  and  hence  how  oft 
We  might  have  cau^t  among  the  treea  below, 
Oittenng  with  helm  and  shield,  the  men  of  Tibur;  * 
Or  in  Gnek  vcotore,  Greek  their  origin, 
flone  embaasy,  ascending  to  Praneste;* 
How  oA  descried,  without  thy  gates,  Arida,' 
Entering  the  solemn  grove  for  sacrifice. 
Senate  and  People ! — £ach  a  busy  hive, 
(Sowiiv  vrith  life ! 

But  all  ere4ong  are  lost 
Id  anew    We  look,  and  where  the  river  rolls 
Southward  its  shining  labyrinth,  in  her  strengdi 
A  Gitff  gilt  with  battlements  and  towers. 
Oh  aeven  email  hills  is  rising.    Hound  about. 
At  rmnal  work,  the  Citizens  are  seen,    ■ 
None  nnemplojr'd ;  the  noblest  of  them  all 
Bhiding  Aeir  sheaves  or  on  their  threshing-floors, 
Ai  ihoii^  they  had  not  oonquer'd.    Everywhere 
Some  trace  of  valor  or  heroic  virtue! 
Here  is  the  ncred  field  of  die  Horatii,  (145) 
There  are  the Qnintian meadows.  (146)  Here  the  hill* 
How  holy,  where  a  generous  people,  twice. 
Twice  going  fiirth,  in  terrible  anger  sate 
Ani'd ;  and,  their  wrongs  redress'd,  at  once  gave  way, 
Helmet  and  shield,  and  sword  and  spear  thrown  down. 
And  evoy  hand  oplifled,  every  heart 
hmi'd  oat  in  thanks  to  Heaven. 

Once  again 
Ve  knk;  and,  lo,  the  sea  is  white  vrith  sails 
lonomeralde,  wafting  to  the  shore 
Tressuree  untold ;  the  vale,  the  promontories, 
A  dream  of  glory ;  temples,  palaces, 
CUIV!  ap  as  by  enchantment ;  aqueducts 
Among  the  groves  and  glades  roiHing  along 
fivers,  on  many  an  arch  high  over-head ; 
And  in  the  eentre,  like  a  burning-sun, 
IW  Imperial  City !    Tliey  have  now  subdued 
AQ  nations.    Bat  where  they  who  led  them  ibrth ; 
Who,  when  at  length  released  by  victory, 
(Bockler  and  spear  hung  up— but  not  to  rust) 
Held  poTtfty  no  evil,  no  reproach, 
living  on  Utde  with  a  cheerful  mind, 
Tile  Dedi,  the  Fabricii  ?   Where  the  spade 
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And  reaping-hook,  among  their  hniisnhfild  llilup 
Duly  transmitted  f    In  the  hands  of  men 
Made  captive ;  while  the  master  and  his  gueatif 
Reclining,  quafiT  in  gold,  and  roses  svrim. 
Summer  and  winter,  through  the  circling  year. 
On  their  Falemian — in  the  hands  of  men 
Dragg'd  into  slavery,  \iith  how  many  more 
Spared  but  to  die,  a  public  spectacle, 
In  CMnbat  with  each  other,  and  required 
To  fidl  with  grace,  with  dignity  to  sink. 
While  life  is  gushing,  and  the  i^udits  ring 
Faint  and  yet  fiunter  on  their  failing  ear. 
As  models  for  the  sculptw. 

But  dieir  daya, 
Tlieir  hours  are  nurober'd.    Hark,  a  yeU,  a  riiiiek, 
A  barbarous  dissonance,  loud  and  yet  louder. 
That  echoes  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea ! 
And  mark,  beneath  us,  like  a  bunting  cloud, 
The  battle  moving  onward !    Had  they  slain 
All,  that  the  Earth  should  from  her  womb  bring  ftrth 
New  nations  to  destroy  them  f  From  the  depth 
Of  forests,  from  what  none  had  dared  explore. 
Regions  of  ^trilling  ice,  as  diougfa  in  iee 
Engender'd,  multiplied,  they  pour  along, 
Shaggy  and  hnge !   Host  after  host,  th^  come; 
The  Goth,  the  Vandal ;  and  again  the  Goth ! 

Once  more  we  look,  and  all  is  still  as  nig^. 
All  desolate !    Groves,  temples,  palacea. 
Swept  from  the  sight,  and  nothing  virible. 
Amid  the  sulphurous  vapors  that  exhale 
As  from  a  land  accurst,  save  here  and  there 
An  empty  tomb,  a  fragment  like  the  limb 
Of  some  dismembered  giant    In  the  midst 
A  City  stands,  her  domes  and  turrets  crown*d 
With  many  a  cron ;  but  they,  that  issue  forth. 
Wander  like  strangers  who  had  built  among 
The  mighty  ruins,  silent,  spiridess; 
And  on  the  road,  where  once  we  might  have  met 
Cssar  and  Cato,  and  men  more  than  kingi, 
We  meet,  none  else,  the  pilgrim  and  die  beggar. 

VIL 

THE  ROMAN  PONTIFFS. 

Those  ancient  men,  what  were  they,  who  achievad 
A  sway  beyond  the  greatest  conquerors ; 
Setting  their  feet  upon  the  necks  of  kings. 
And,  through  the  world,  subduing,  chaiiiing  down 
The  free  immortal  spirit  7    Were  they  not 
Mighty  magicians  7  Theirs  a  wondroua  spall. 
Where  true  and  fidse  were  with  infernal  art 
Close-interwoven ;  where  together  met 
Blessings  and  curses,  threats  and  promiaes ; 
And  with  the  terrors  of  Futurity 
Mingled  whate'er  enchants  and  fascinates. 
Music  and  painting,  sculpture,  rhetoric  (147) 
And  architectural  pomp,  such  as  none  dae ; 
And  dazzling  light,  and  darkness  visible !  (148) 
What  in  his  day  the  Syracusan  sought. 
Another  vi'orld  to  plant  his  engines  on. 
They  had ;  and,  having  it,  like  gods,  not  men. 
Moved  this  world   at   their  pleasure.    Ere  they 

came,  (149) 
Their  shadows,  stretching  &r  and  wide,  were  known 
And  Two,  that  look'd  beyond  the  visible  sphere. 
Gave  notice  of  their  coming — he  who  mw 
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Hie  Apocalypae ;  and  he  of  elder  time, 
Who  in  an  awful  vision  of  the  night 
Saw  the  Four  Kingdoms.     Distant  as  they  were, 
Well  might  those  holy  men  be  fill'd  with  fear! 

vm. 

CAIUS  CESTIUS. 

When  I  am  inclined  to  be  serious,  I  love  to  wan- 
der up  and  down  before  the  tomb  of  Caiua  Cestius. 
The  Protestant  burial-ground  is  there ;  and  most  of 
the  little  monuments  are  erected  to  the  yomig;  young 
men  of  promise,  cut  off  when  on  their  travels,  full 
of  enthusiasm,  full  of  ei^joyment ;  brides,  in  the  bloom 
of  their  beauty,  on  their  firBt  journey ;  or  children, 
home  from  home  in  search  of  health.  This  stone  was 
placed  by  his  fellow-travellers,  young  as  himself,  who 
will  return  to  the  house  of  his  parents  without  him ; 
that,  by  a  husband  or  a  father,  now  in  his  native 
coontry.    His  heart  is  buried  in  that  grave. 

It  is  a  quiet  and  sheltered  nook,  covered  in  the 
winter  with  violets;  and  the  Pyramid,  that  over- 
shadows it,  gives  it  a  classical  and  singularly  solemn 
air.  You  feel  an  interest  there,  a  sympathy  you 
were  not  prepared  for.  Yuu  are  yourself  in  a  fbreign 
land ;  and  they  are  for  the  most  part  your  ooimtry- 
men;  They  call  upon  you  in  your  mother-iongue— 
in  English — in  wonis  unknown  to  a  native,  known 
only  to  yourselves :  and  the  tomb  of  Cestius,  that  old 
majestic  {Hie,  has  this  also  in  common  with  them.  It 
is  itself  a  stranger,  among  strangen.  It  has  stood 
there  till  the  language  spoken  round  about  it  has 
changed ;  and  the  shepheiti,  bom  at  the  foot,  can  read 
its  inscription  no  longer. 

IX. 
THE  NUN. 


T  IS  over ;  and  her  lovely  cheek  is  now 
On  her  hard  pillow — there,  alas,  to  be 
mghtly,  through  many  and  many  a  dreary  hour. 
Wan,  often  wet  with  tears,  and  (ere  at  length 
Her  place  is  empty,  and  another  comes) 
In  anguish,  in  the  ghastliness  of  death ; 
Hers  never  more  to  leave  those  mournful  walls. 
Even  on  her  bier. 

*Tis  over;  and  the  rite. 
With  all  its  pomp  and  harmony,  is  now 
Floating  before  her.     She  arose  at  home, 
To  be  Sie  show,  the  idol  of  the  day ; 
Her  vesture  gorgeous,  and  her  starry  head — 
No  rocket,  bursting  in  the  midnight-sky, 
So  dazzling.     When  to-morrow  she  awakes. 
She  will  awake  as  though  she  still  won  there. 
Still  in  her  fiuher's  house ;  and  lo,  a  cell 
Narrow  and  dark,  nought  through  the  gloom  discem'd, 
Nought  save  the  crucifix,  the  rosary, 
And  the  grey  habit  lying  by  to  shroud 
Her  beauty  and  grace. 

When  on  her  knees  she  fell, 
Entering  the  solemn  place  of  consecration. 
And  fhmi  the  latticed  gallery  came  a  chaunt 
Of  paalms,  most  samt-like,  most  angelica],  (150) 
Vene.  after  vene  sung  out,  how  holily! 
Th»  strain  returning,  and  still,  still  returning, 
Metbought  it  acted  like  a  spell  upon  her. 
And  ihe  was  casting  cff  her  earUily  dross ; 


Yet  was  it  sad  as  sweet,  and,  ere  it  closed. 
Came  like  a  dirge.    When  her  &ir  head 
And  the  long  tresses  in  her  hands  were  laid. 
That  she  might  fling  them  from  her,  saying,  *' 
Thus  I  renounce  the  world  and  woridly  thiBg 
When,  as  she  stood,  her  bridal  ornaments 
Were,  one  by  one,  removed,  even  to  the  last. 
That  she  might  say,  flinging «chem  from  her,  "' 
Thus  I  renounce  the  w*orld!"  when  all 
And,  as  a  nun,  in  homeliest  guise  die  knelt, 
Veird  in  her  veil,  crown'd  with  her  silver 
Her  crown  of  lihes  as  the  spouse  of  Christ, 
Well  might  her  strength  forMke  her,  and  her 
Fail  in  that  hour !  Well  might  the  holy  man. 
He,  at  whose  feet  she  knelt,  give  as  by  stealdi 
(T  was  in  her  utmost  need ;  nor,  while  she  lives,  (151) 
Will  it  go  from  her,  fleeting  as  it  was) 
That  faint  but  fatherly  smile,  that  smile  of  love 
And  pity ! 

Like  a  dream  the  whole  is  fled ; 
And  they,  that  came  in  idleness  to  gaze 
Upon  the  victim  drcss'd  for  sacrifice, 
Are  mingling  in  the  world ;  thou  in  thy  cell 
Forgot,  Teresa.     Yet,  among  them  all. 
None  were  so  fbrni'd  to  love  and  to  be  loved. 
None  to  delight,  adorn ;  and  on  thee  now 
A  curtain,  blacker  than  the  night,  is  dropped 
For  ever !   In  thy  gentle  bosom  sleep 
Feelings,  aflfections,  destined  now  to  die, 
To  wither  like  the  blossom  in  the  bud, 
Tho8e  of  a  wife,  a  mother ;  leaving  there 
A  cheerless  void,  a  chill  as  of  the  grave, 
A  languor  and  a  lethai^  of  Soul, 
Death-like,  and  gathering  more  and  more,  till  Dsidi 
Comes  to  release  thee.    Ah,  what  now  to  ttiee. 
What  now  to  thee  the  treasure  of  thy  Youth  f 
As  nothing ! 

But  thou  canst  not  yet  reflect 
Calmly;  so  many  things,  strange  and  pervene. 
That  meet,  recoil,  and  go  but  to  return. 
The  monstrous  birth  of  one  eventful  d^. 
Troubling  thy  spirit — from  the  flrst,  at  dawn. 
The  rich  arraying  for  the  nuptial  feast, 
To  the  black  pall,  the  requiem.  (152) 

All  in  Cuni 
Revisit  thee,  and  round  thy  lowly  bed 
Hover,  uncall'd.    The  young  and  innocent  heei^ 
How  is  it  beating  7   Has  it  no  regrets  f 
Discoveresl  thou  no  weakness  lurking  there  f 
But  thine  exhausted  frame  has  sunk  to 
Peace  to  thy  slumbers ! 


X. 

THE  FIRE-FLY. 

Thkre  is  an  Insect,  that,  when  Evening 
Small  though  he  be  and  scarce  distingnishable^ 
Like  Evening  clad  in  soberest  livery. 
Unsheathes  his  wings,  (153)  and  throa|^  die 

and  glades 
Scatters  a  marvellous  splendor     Ob  he  ^riiaeli^ 
Blazing  by  fits  as  fjpom  excess  of  joy,  (154^ 
Each  gush  of  light  a  gush  of  ecstai^ ; 
Nor  unaccompanied ;  thousands  that  fling 
A  radiance  all  their  own,  not  of  the  day, 
Thoosands  as  bright  as  he,  from  dusk  till  dawn, 
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In  the  mother's  lap 
Wdl  umf  the  child  put  forth  his  little  hands, 
tinging  the  noisery-song  he  learnt  so  soon ;  (155) 
And  tbe  ]roang  nymph,  preparing  for  the  dance  (156) 
Bf  brook  or  foontoin-side,  in  many  a  braid 
Wreathing  her  golden  hair,  well  may  she  cry, 
*  Come  hither ;  and  the  shepherds,  gathering  round. 
Shall  say,  Floretta  emulates  the  Night, 
her  head  with  slant." 

OH  have  I  met 
dunii^  race,  when  in  the  Tusculan  groves 
My  path  no  longer  glimmer'd ;  ofl  among 
Thoee  trees,  religious  once  and  always  green,  (157) 
That  yet  dream  out  their  stories  of  old  Rome 
Over  the  Alban  lake ;  oft  met  and  hail'd. 
Where  the  precipitate  Anio  thunders  down. 
And  through  the  surging  mist  a  Poet's  house 
(So  some  aver,  and  who  would  not  believe  1)  (158) 
Reveob  itsel£ 

Tet  cannot  I  forget 
WiBt  who  rejoiced  me  in  those  walks  at  eve. 
My  earliest,  pleosontest ;  who  dwells  unseen. 
And  in  our  northern  clime,  when  all  is  still. 
Nightly  keeps  watch,  nightly  in  bush  or  brake 
His  kmely  lamp  rekindling.'    Unlike  theirs. 
His,  if  less  danling,  through  the  darkness  knows 
No  intemuBsion ;  sending  forth  its  ray 
Tliraagh  the  green  leaves,  a  ray  serene  and  clear 
Ab  Virtue's  own. 

XI. 

FOREIGN  TRAVEL. 

It  was  in  a  splenetic  humor  that  I  sate  me  down  to 
ny  scanty  fiure  at  Terracina ;  and  how  long  I  should 
have  contemplated  the  lean  thrushes  in  array  before 
I  cannot  say,  if  a  cloud  of  stmoke,  that  drew  the 
into  my  eyes,  had  not  burst  from  the  green  and 
leafy  boughs  on  the  bearth-etonc.  *'  Why,"  I  exclaim- 
ed, starting  up  from  the  table,  "  why  did  I  leave  my 
own  chimney-corner  7 — But  am  I  not  on  the  road  to 
Bkundusium  ?  And  arc  not  thf?8e  tho  very  calamities 
that  befell  Horace  and  Virgil,  and  Masceuas,  and  Plo- 
tiuo,  and  Variusf  Horace  laughed  at  them — ^then 
why  should  not  I  ?  Horace  resolved  to  turn  them  to 
leeount;  and  Virgil~-cannot  we  hear  him  observing, 
that  to  remember  them  will,  by  and  by,  be  a  pleasure?" 
My  soliloquy  reconciled  me  at  once  to  my  fate ;  and 
when,  for  the  twentieth  time,  I  had  looked  through 
die  window  on  a  sea  sparkling  with  innumerable 
bnlliants,  a  sea  on  which  the  heroes  of  the  Odyssey 
and  the  Eneid  had  sailed,  I  sat  down  ns  to  a  splendid 
banquet.  My  thrushes  had  the  flavor  of  ortolans ;  and 
I  ate  with  an  appetite  I  had  not  known  before. 

*  Who,**  I  cried,  as  I  poured  out  my  lost  glass  of 
FIslemian,*  (for  Falemion  it  was  said  to  be,  and  in  my 
eyes  it  ran  bright  and  clear  as  a  topasHstone) — **  who 
would  remain  at  home,  could  he  do  otherwise  7  Who 
would  submit  to  tread  that  dull,  but  daily  round ;  his 
hours  forgotten  as  soon  as  spent  T  and,  opening  my 
joomal-book  and  dipping  my  pen  into  my  ink-horn, 
I  determined,  as  far  as  I  could,  to  justify  myself  and 
my  countrymen  in  wandering  over  the  foce  of  the 


1  Ths  glow-woim. 

t  Wt  wars  DOW  within  a  few  boais  of  tint  Cunpania  Felix- 
es ths  fiolsr  and  flavor  of  FalsroisB,  consolt  Galea  and 


earth.    **  It  may  serve  me,"  said  I,  **  as  a  remedy  in 
some  future  fit  of  the  spleen." 

Ours  is  a  nation  of  travellers ;  >  and  no  woodor, 
when  the  elements,  air,  water,  fire,  attend  at  our  bid 
ding,  to  transport  us  from  shore  to  shore ;  when  the 
ship  rushes  into  the  deep,  her  track  the  foam  as  of 
some  mighty  torrent ;  and,  in  three  hours  or  less,  we 
stand  gazing  and  gazed  at  among  a  foreign  people. 
None  want  an  excuse.  If  rich,  they  go  to  ei\joyt  if 
poor,  to  retrench ;  if  sick,  to  recover;  if  studknis,  to 
learn ;  if  l^imcd,  to  relax  from  their  [^udies.  Bot 
whatever  they  may  say,  whatever  they  may  believe, 
they  go  for  the  most  part  on  the  same  errand ;  jior 
will  those  who  reflect,  think  that  errand  an  idle  oneb 

Almost  all  men  are  over-anxious.  No  sooner  do  they 
enter  the  world,  thou  they  lose  that  teste  for  natural 
and  simple  pleasures,  so  remarkable  in  eoriy  lift. 
Every  huur  do  they  ask  tliemselves  what  progre« 
tliey  have  made  in  the  punuit  of  wealth  or  hoimr; 
and  on  they  go  an  their  fhihcrs  went  before  them,  till, 
weary  and  sick  at  heart,  they  look  back  with  a  sig^ 
of  regret  to  the  goldeu  time  of  their  childhood. 

Now  travel,  and  foreign  travel  more  particularly, 
restores  to  us  in  a  great  degree  what  we  have  lost 
When  the  anchor  is  heaved,  we  double  down  the  leaf; 
and  for  a  while  at  least  all  eifort  is  over.  The  old 
cores  are  lefl  clustering  round  the  old  objects ;  and  at 
every  step,  a»  uo  proceed,  the  slightest  circumstance 
amuses  and  interests.  All  is  new  and  stronge.  We 
surrender  ourselves,  and  feel  once  again  as  children. 
Like  them,  we  enjoy  eagerly;  like  them,  when  we  fret, 
we  fret  only  for  the  moment ;  and  here  indeed  the  re- 
semblance is  very  remarkable,  for  if  a  journey  has  ill 
pains  as  well  as  its  pleasures  (and  there  is  nothing  un- 
mixed  in  thi.s  world)  the  pains  are  no  sooner  over  than 
they  are  forgotten,  while  the  pleasures  live  long  in 
the  memory. 

Nor  is  it  surely  without  another  advantage.  If  lifo 
be  short,  not  so  to  many  of  us  are  its  days  and  its 
hours.  When  the  blood  Mlumbeni  in  the  veins,  how 
oflen  do  we  uiuh  tliat  th(;  earth  would  turn  foster  on 
its  axis,  that  the  siui  would  rise  and  set  before  it  floes, 
and,  to  escape  from  the  wei^rht  of  time,  how  many 
follies,  how  many  crimes  are  committed!  Men  nidi 
on  danger,  and  even  on  death.  Intrigue,  play,  foreign 
and  domestic  broil,  such  are  their  resources ;  and, 
when  these  things  foil,  they  destroy  themselves. 

Now  in  travelling  we  multiply  events,  and  inno- 
cently. We  set  out,  as  it  were,  on  our  adventures ; 
and  many  are  those  that  occur  to  us,  morning,  noon, 
and  night.  The  day  we  come  to  a  place  which  we 
have  long  heard  and  read  of,  and  in  Italy  we  do  so 
continually,  it  is  an  era  in  our  lives ;  and  from  that 
moment  the  very  name  calls  up  a  picture.  How  de- 
lightfully too  does  the  knowledge  flow  in  upon  us, 
and  how  fast  !*   Would  be  who  sat  in  a  comer  of 

1  Ai  indped  it  alwaji  wai,  coatribiitiof  (hofleofeTery  dairrss, 
from  a  milor$  with  bit  Kuiio  to  him  wbuae  onir  attendant  b  Ua 
ahadow.  Coryato  in  1608  performed  bit  journey  on  foot*,  and, 
returnins,  ban{  up  hia  ahoea  in  hit  villaffu  church  aa  an  ax-Toto. 
Goldiroith.  a  r«n(ury  nnd  a  half  aAerwarda,  followed  in  naailr 
the  lame  path  ;  playina  a  tune  on  his  flute  to  procara  admit- 
tance, whenever  he  approached  a  cottage  at  nifht-faU. 

2  To  judge  at  once  of  a  nation,  we  have  only  to  throw  oar 
eyea  on  the  markets  and  the  fields.  If  the  marketa  are  wall- 
■upplied.  the  field*  weil-rultivatfd,  all  ia  right.  If  otherwtaa, 
we  may  say.  and  say  trnly.  these  people  are  barharous  or  op- 
prsfsed. 
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IiB  libnrr,  poring  aver  bo 

tii>  b(«n  open.  »  meivinj 
(km  Ibe  lliinga  themBclvea 
Binnga  ttiemaslvea  in  au 


niiBly  do  ihey 

Tficople!  Oiir 
wilh  in  otiFJeriB  al 


■ighl  ii  the  nublat  dT  nil  aiir  icnKii. 

mind  wiih  mait  idcu 

the  gnalpfl  diiUuici?, 

■wilbcmt  being  lired."  Our  lighi  in 

we  tnTel ;  and  ila  cterciie  ii  then  ni  delighdul.  ihai 

■ne  fiirgel  Iho  prolll  in  Ihe  pleuure. 

bal  gBlhprt,  ihnl  raGnei 


Grw k  KUlpture— in  (otne  rnrlier  day  poli^a 
□b.  and  boEwrM  wi[h  ■  hero's  uhea. 
wilier  from  the  rock  fill'd,  overflow'd  itj 
Tben  docb'd  awny.  playing  ihe  pndigBl. 

Ftoon  WttB  ]iMl — ileBJin^  unseen,  unheard, 
iigh  the  long  gnuB.  nnd  round  the  iwiiMd  n 
or  aged  Ircea ;  diimvenng  when  it  nn 
By  iho  freati  verdure.   Overcome  with  heat, 
I  ihreK  me  dnivn;  adnuhng,  ai  I  lay. 
That  vhndy  mok,  a  vioging-place  for  biltU, 
Thai  grove  u  inmcaie.  to  full  of  Sowert, 
Mors  than  enough  to  [deaw  a  child  a-Haying. 


Ukea 


lelhroi 


leave  as,  one  t^  one.  Seai  and 
longer  our  boundaries.  We  leom  lo 
Bod  admire  beyond  them.  Our  ben 
Itietf  mih  our  knowledge.  And  m 


The  sua  wu  dow 
Ringing  die  Anertua 
The  hour  fer  stir  am 
The  hour  Rebeknh  a 


inlriump).  "  The  quettiDn.' 


1  (till  n 


«l  yC- 


.  The 


[o  which  we 


■eldoiQ  went  out  of  the  walls  orAihi 
wont  of  evib,  Ihal  sickncm  of  tht 
«ra  moal  liable  wben  mwi  al  oil 
■fiar  all  a  surer  and  yet  pleomnler  feuiedy.  a  remedy 
lor  wbich  we  liave  oidy  lo  cnu  the  threibold  f  A 
Kedmoaieae  noblenian.  inio  whosg  eompany  I  fell  ai 
Turin,  had  not  long  before  eiperienced  its  efficacy 
and  his  story,  which  he  told  mc  without  traerye 
was  as  follows, 

"I  was  weary  of  liff.  and, after  a  day.  suchM  tcH 
have  known  and 


lolheri 


in  I  fell 


■udden  check.   I  turned  and  beheld  a  little  boy,  who 

■alidi  ray  notice.  His  look  and  monner  were  irre- 
ulible.  Nol  leas  ho  wsa  the  tesnon  he  hul  lenmL 

"There  are  sii  nfni:  and  we  are  dying  Ibr  wuil 
of  fcod.'— ■  Why  should  1  not.'  »aid  1  to  myself.  ■  re- 
lieve  this  wretched  fimilyl  I  have  tba  niEnnii  and 
ll  will  not  delay  me  many  nunules.  But  what,  if  ii 
does  r   The  scene  of  misery  he  conducted  me  to.  I 

hunt  of  gratitude  overcame  me.  It  filled  niy  eyes — 

liMDOrrow,'  I  cried.  ■  Fool  that  I  was.  lo  think  of 
leaving  a  world,  where  such  [ileasiu*  was  to  be  had 
and  m>  cheaply  I'  " 

xn. 

TIIE  FOUNTAIN. 


w  with  SI 
The  stronger  and  hi 


and  now  appmch'd 
villggp.g(is>ip  there. 
ne.  when  from  the  weH 


Soon  I  heard 
ending  by  a  palb 
Trodden  hr  nges.  many  a  n}-mph  appenr'd, 
Appear'd  and  vaninh'd.  bearing  on  her  head 
Her  earthen  pitcher.    It  csll'd  up  the  day 
I'lyases  landed  there ;  and  long  I  gazed. 
Like  one  awaking  in  a  distant  time.  (1S9> 

At  length  there  came  the  lovelieM  of  Ham  alL 
Her  little  brother  dancing  do»-n  belbre  her; 
And  ever  as  he  ipokc.  which  he  did  ever. 
Turning  and  looking  up  in  warmih  of  heart 
And  hroiherly  Bfleriion.    Stopping  there, 
She  join'd  her  my  hands,  nnd.  (tiling  them 
Wilh  Ihe  puis  eleniEni.  give  him  lo  drink; 
And.  while  he  quench'd  lijs  (hint,  standing  on  Sftatk 
I^nk'd  down  upon  him  with  a  sister's  nnile, 
Nor  siirr'd  litl  he  had  done,  Ri'd  as  a  status. 


Then  had 

I  thnn 

een  them  u  they  stood.  CaooT*, 

:iiou  hadst 

idow' 

them  wilh  immonal  youth: 

\nd  theyhai 

nore  hved  undivided. 

Winning  all 

BANDITTI. 
Tib  a  wild  life,  rcarful  and  full  of  change, 
he  nMintisin-mbber's.   On  Ihe  watch  he  tiat, 
nrelhng  hii  cartune  at  the  pasaenger ; 
nd.  when  his  work  is  dons,  be  darea  ml  sleep. 

Time  woi,  the  trade  wai  nobler,  if  not  heraeal; 
lien  Ihey  that  rotib-d,  were  men  of  better  laith  (160t 

Tbe  Poei  drew  omong  the  woods  and  wilda. 

ce  was  heard,  that  necer  bode  to  a|ar«. 
Crying  aloud.  "  Hence  to  the  disuut  bills! 
Tosso  appntache» ;  he,  wbcve  song  beguilaa 
The  day  of  half  ill  bijun ;  who«e  sorcery 
~)Bidpa  the  KcnFe.  turning  our  Ibreit^gladea 
'o  lists  ihiil  hlau  wilh  gorgeous  armory, 
Out  roounloin-caves  to  regal  paloceo, 

e.  nor  dctceiid  till  he  and  his  are  gone. 

im  fear  nothing." 

When  along  the  *horv,(ieii 
And  by  the  path  Ihal,  wandering  on  ila  way. 
Leads  through  tlie  folat  grova  wbei*  Tolly  Ml 


itaLy. 


fQiBf  wad  o'tgiowm,  an  andent  tomb  ii  thMW), 
Ht  came  and  they  withdrew :  they  were  a  race 
CV^i»  of  life  in  othen  and  themselTet, 
For  they  had  learnt  their  levoo  in  a  camp ; 
But  not  nugenewwB.   T  ii  no  longer  to. 
Mow  cn%,  crael.  tormring  ere  they  ilay 
The  unhappy  captive,  and  with  bitter  jetta 
*Mt>t>hiw%g  HMiiirtune ;  vain,  fimtaitical, 
Wearing  whatever  glitten  in  the  spoil ; 
And  moat  devout,  though  when  they  kneel  and  pray, 
With  every  bead  they  could  recount  a  muider. 
Afl  by  a  epell  they  itart  up  in  array,  (162) 
Aa  1^  a  apell  they  vanish-— thein  a  band, 
NoC  as  daewhere  of  ontlawB,  but  of  such 
Aa  aow  and  reap,  and  at  the  cottage-door 
St  10  receive,  return  the  traveller's  greeting ; 
Now  in  the  garb  of  peace,  now  sOently 
Arming  and  issuing  forth,  led  on  by  men 
Whoae  names  on  innocent  lips  are  words  of  ftar, 
Whoae  lives  have  long  been  forfeit. 

Some  there  are 
Tlmt,  ere  they  rise  lo  this  bad  eminence, 
Lurk,  night  and  day,  the  plague-spot  visible, 
Tlie  guilt  that  says.  Beware ;  and  mark  we  now 
Him,  where  he  lies,  who  couches  for  his  prey 
At  the  bridge-foot,  in  some  dark  cavity 
Seoop'd  by  the  waters,  or  some  gaping  tomb. 
Nameless  and  tenantless,  whence  the  red  fox 
Sunk  as  he  enter'd.    There  he  broodi,  in  spleen 
Gnawing  lus  beard ;  his  rough  and  sinewy  frame 
(Xflrwritlen  with  the  atory  of  his  life : 
Ob  bis  wan  cheek  a  sabre-cut,  well-eam'd 
In  foreign  warfare ;  on  his  breast  the  brand 
Indefible,  burnt  in  when  to  the  port 
He  dank'd  his  chain,  among  a  hundred  more 
Dragg'd  ignominiously;  on  every  limb 
Ifemoriala  of  his  glory  and  his  shame, 
ftripea  of  the  lash  and  honorable  scars. 
And  channels  here  and  there  worn  to  the  bone 
By  galBng  fSrtters. 

He  comes  slowly  forth. 
Unkennelling,  and  up  that  savage  dell 
AnziDosly  fooks ;  his  cnuse,  an  ample  gourd 
(Duly  replenish'd  from  the  vintner's  cask), 
flung  finom  his  shoulder ;  in  his  breadth  of  belt 
Two  pistols  and  a  dagger  yet  undeanaed, 
A  pairhment  scrawl'd  with  uncouth  characters, 
Aal  a  amall  vial,  his  last  remedy, 
Ss  cure,  when  all  things  fiiil.    No  noise  is  heard, 
Save  when  the  rugged  bear  and  iho  gaunt  wolf 
Bowl  in  the  upper  region,  or  a  fwh 
Leaps  in  the  gulf  beneath — But  now  he  kneels 
And  (like  a  scout  when  listening  to  the  tramp 
Of  horse  or  foot)  lays  his  experienced  ear 
Close  lo  the  ground,  then  risos  and  explores. 
Then  kneels  aj^n,  and,  his  short  rifle-gun 
Against  his  cheek,  waits  patiently. 

Two  Monks, 
Portly,  grey-headed,  on  their  gnllant  steeds, 
Descend  where  yet  a  mouldering  cross  o'erhangs 
The  gmve  of  one  that  fVom  the  precipice 
fen  in  an  evil  hour.    Their  bridle-bells 
King  merrily;  and  many  a  load,  long  laugh 
Reechoea ;  but  at  once  the  sounds  are  lost 
Uneonsdoiis  of  the  good  in  store  below. 
The  holy  frthen  have  tom'd  6B,  and  now 
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Cross  the  brown  heath,  ere-long  to  wag  their  bsaiih 
Before  my  lady-abbeas,  and  discuss 
Things  only  known  to  the  devout  and  pure 
O'er  her  spiced  bowl — then  shrive  the  sisterhood. 
Sitting  by  turns  with  an  inclining  ear 
In  the 


He  moves  his  lips 
As  with  a  cune — then  paces  up  and  down. 
Now  fost,  now  slow,  brooding  and  muttering  on « 
Gloomy  alike  to  him  the  past,  the  future. 

Biit  hark,  the  nimble  tread  of  numerous  foet! 
— T  is  but  a  dappled  herd,  come  down  to  slake 
Their  thirst  in  the  cod  wave.  He  turns  and  aima 
Then  checks  himself^  unv^illing  to  disturb 
The  sleeping  echoes. 

Once  again  he  earths ; 
Slipping  away  to  house  with  them  beneath. 
His  old  companions  in  that  hiding-place, 
The  bat,  the  toad,  the  blind-worm,  and  the  nawt ; 
And  hark,  a  footstep,  firm  and  confident. 
As  of  a  man  in  haste.     Nearer  it  draws ; 
And  now  is  at  the  entrance  of  the  den. 
Ha !  't  is  a  comrade,  sent  to  gather  in 
The  band  for  some  great  enterprise. 

Whowanti 
A  sequel,  may  read  on.    The  unvamish'd  tale. 
That  follows,  will  supply  the  place  of  one. 
Twas  told  me  by  the  Marquis  of  Ravina, 
When  in  a  blustering  night  he  shelter'd  me 
In  that  brave  castle  of  his  ancestors 
O^er  Garigliano,  and  is  such  indeed 
As  every  day  brings  with  it— in  a  land 
Where  laws  are  trampled  on,  and  lawless  man 
Walk  in  the  sun ;  but  it  should  not  be  lost, 
For  it  may  serve  to  bind  us  to  our  country. 

XIV. 

AN  ADVENTURE. 

TiULKE  days  they  lay  in  ambush  at  my  gate,(i6S) 
Tlien  sprung  and  led  me  captive.     Many  a  wild 
We  travers^ ;  but  Rusconi,  't  was  no  less, 
March'd  by  my  side,  and,  when  I  thirsted,  dimVd 
The  cliA  for  water ;  thougl),  whene'er  he  spoke, 
"T  was  briefly,  sullenly ;  and  on  he  led, 
Distinguish'd  only  by  an  amulet. 
That  in  a  golden  chain  hung  from  his  neck, 
A  crystal  of  rare  virtue.     Night  fell  fast. 
When  on  a  heath,  black  and  immeasurable. 
He  tum'd  and  bade  them  halt  T  was  where  the  aaith 
Heaves  o'er  the  dead — where  erst  some  Alaric 
Fought  his  last  fight,  and  every  warrior  threw 
A  stone  to  tell  for  ages  where  he  lay. 

Then  all  advanced,  and,  ranging  in  a  square, 
Stretch'd  forth  their  arms  as  on  the  holy  croae 
From  each  to  each  their  sable  cloaks  extending. 
That,  like  the  solemn  hangings  of  a  tent, 
Cover'd  us  round ;  and  in  the  midst  I  stood, 
Weary  and  fiunt,  and  face  to  foce  with  one. 
Whose  voice,  whose  look  dispenses  life  and  detA, 
Whose  heart  knows  no  relentings.    Instantly 
A  light  was  kindled,  and  the  Bandit  spoke. 
**  I  know  thee.   Thou  hast  sought  na,  for  the  apofi 
Slipping  thy  bkud-boonds  with  a  hunte^i  cry ; 
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And  tboa  hart  fimnd  at  lait    Were  I  as  thou, 
I  in  thy  gnwp  as  thou  art  now  in  oun. 
Soon  ihoold  I  make  a  midnight-apectacle, 
Soon,  limb  by  limb,  be  mangled  on  a  wheel. 
Then  gibbeted  to  blacken  for  the  vultures. 
But  I  would  teach  thee  better — how  lo  spare. 
Write  as  I  dictate.     If  thy  ransom  comes, 
Thou  liveaL     If  not — but  answer  not,  I  pray, 
Lest  thou  provoke  me.    I  may  strike  thee  dead ; 
And  know,  j^ung  man,  it  is  an  easier  thing 
To  do  it  than  to  say  iu    Write,  and  thus." — 

I  wrote.   **  'T  is  well,"  he  cried.   "A  peasant-boy, 
Trw^  and  iwiA  of  loot,  shall  bear  it  hence. 
Meanwhile  lie  down  and  rest    This  cloak  of  mine 
Will  serve  thee ;  it  has  weather'd  many  a  storm." 
The  waldi  was  aet ;  and  twice  it  had  been  changed, 
When  morning  broke,  and  a  wild  bird,  a  hawk. 
Flew  in  a  circle,  screaming.    I  look'd  up. 
And  all  were  gone,  save  him  who  now  kept  guard. 
And  on  his  arms  lay  musing.    Young  he  seem'd, 
And  sad,  as  though  he  could  indulge  at  will 
Some  secret  sorrow.  '*  Thou  shrink'st  back,"  he  said. 
*'  Well  may'st  thou,  l3ring,  as  thou  dost,  so  near 
A  ruffian— one  for  ever  link'd  and  bound 
To  guilt  and  infamy.     There  was  a  time 
When  he  had  not  perhaps  been  deem'd  unworthy, 
When  he  had  watch'd  that  planet  to  its  setting, 
And  dwelt  with  pleasure  on  the  meanest  thing 
That  Nature  has  given  birth  to.     Now  't  is  past 

"Wouldst  thou  know  more  ?  My  story  is  an  old  one. 
I  loved,  was  soom'd ;  I  trusted,  was  betray'd ; 
And  in  my  anguish,  my  necessity^ 
Met  widi  the  fiend,  the  tempter — in  RuaconL 
*  Why  thus  r  he  cried.    '  Thou  wouldst  be  frect  and 

darest  not 
Come  and  assert  thy  birtlMight  while  thou  canst 
A  robber's  cave  is  better  than  a  dungeon ; 
And  death  itralf,  what  is  it  at  the  worst, 
What,  but  a  harlequin's  leap  V   Him  I  had  known. 
Had  served  with,  suffered  with ;  and  on  the  walls 
Of  Capua,  while  the  moon  went  down,  I  swore 
Allegiance  on  hia  dagger. 

Dost  thou  ask 
How  I  have  kept  my  oath  ?   Thou  shalt  be  told. 
Coat  what  it  niay<-^ut  grant  me,  I  implore. 
Grant  me  a  passport  lo  some  distant  land. 
That  I  may  never,  never  more  be  named. 
Thou  will,  I  know  thou  wilt 

Two  months  ago, 
When  on  a  vineyardhill  we  lay  conceal'd 
And  scattered  up  and  down  as  we  were  wont 
I  heard  a  damsel  singing  lo  herself 
And  soon  espied  her,  coming  all  alone. 
In  her  firrt  beauty     Up  a  path  she  came 
Leafy  and  mtricate,  singing  her  song, 
A  song  of  love,  by  snatches ;  breaking  off 
If  bat  a  fk>wer,  an  insect  in  the  sun 
Pleased  for  an  instant ;  then  as  carelessly 
The  strain  resuming,  and,  where'er  she  stopt 
Rising  on  tiptoe  underneath  the  boughs 
To  pluck  ft  giape  in  very  wantonness. 
Her  look,  her  mien  and  maiden-omamenli 
8how*d  gentle  birth ;  and,  step  by  step,  the 
Nearer  and  nearer  to  the  dreftdfid 


None  else  were  by ;  and,  as  I  gaxed 
Her  youth,  her  innocence  and  gaie^ 
Went  to  my  heart ;  and,  starting  up,  I  cried, 

*  Fly—for  your  life !'    Alas,  she  shriek'd,  she  fell ; 
And,  as  I  caught  her  falling,  all  rush*d  forth. 

*  A  Wood-n3rmph !'  said  Rusconi.    '  By  the  Kght 
Lovely  as  Hebe !    Lay  her  in  the  shade.* 

I  heanl  him  not     I  stood  as  in  a  trance. 

'  What,'  he  exclaim'd  with  a  malicioua  smile, 

*  Wouldst  thou  rebel  V    I  did  as  he  required. 

<  Now  bear  her  hence  to  the  well-head  below. 
A  few  cold  drops  will  animate  this  marUe. 
Go!  T  is  an  office  all  will  envy  thee ; 
But  thou  hast  eam'd  it' 

As  I  stagger'd  down. 
Unwilling  to  surrender  her  sweet  body; 
Her  golden  hair  dishevell'd  on  a  neck 
Of  snow,  and  her  fiur  eyes  closed  as  in  sleep. 
Frantic  with  love,  with  hate.  *  Great  God  !*  I  cried 
(I  hod  almost  forgotten  how  to  pray) 

*  Why  may  I  not  while  yet — while  yet  I  can. 
Release  her  from  a  thraldom  worse  than  death  f 
'T  was  done  as  soon  as  said.     I  kiss'd  her  brow 
And  smote  her  with  my  dagger.     A  rhort  ciy 
She  utter'd,  but  she  stirred  not ;  and  to  heaven 
Her  gentle  spirit  fled.    T  was  where  the  path 
In  its  descent  tum'd  suddenly.     No  eye 
Observed  me,  though  their  steps  were  following 
But  soon  a  yell  broke  forth,  and  all  at  once 
Levell'd  their  deadly  aim.    Then  I  had  ceased 
To  trouble  or  be  troubled,  and  had  now 

(Would  I  were  there!)  been  slumbering  in  my  grave 
Had  not  Rusconi  with  a  terrible  ihout 
Thrown  himself  in  between  us,  and  exclaimed. 
Grasping  my  arm,  *  T  is  bravely,  nobly  done! 
Is  it  for  deeds  like  these  thou  wear'st  a  sword  ? 
Was  this  the  business  that  thou  camest  upon? 
— But 't  is  liis  fintt  ofience,  and  let  it  pass. 
Like  the  young  tiger  he  has  tasted  blood. 
And  may  do  much  hereaAor.     He  can  strike 
Home  to  the  hilu'    Then  in  an  under>tnne, 

*  Thus  wouIdHt  thou  justify  the  pledge  I  gave. 
When  in  the  eyes  of  all  I  read  distnist  7 

For  once,*  and  on  his  cheek,  methoiight,  I  saw 
The  blush  of  virtue, '  I  will  save  thee,  Albert ; 
Again,  I  carmot.'  '* 

Ere  his  tale  was  told, 
As  on  the  heath  we  lay,  my  ransom  came ; 
And  in  six  days,  with  no  ungrateful  mind, 
Albert  was  sailing  on  a  quiet  sea. 
— But  the  night  wears,  and  thou  art  much  in  need 
Of  reat   The  young  Antonio,  with  his  torch. 
Is  waiting  to  conduct  thee  to  thy  chamber. 

XV. 
NAPLE& 

«  This  region,  surely,  is  not  of  the  earth.* 
Was  it  not  drop!  from  heaven  f    Not  a  grove. 
Citron,  or  pine,  or  cedar,  not  a  grot 
Sea-worn  and  mantled  with  the  gadding  vine, 
But  breathes  enchantment    Not  a  cliff  but  fiings 
On  the  clear  wave  some  image  of  delight, 
Some  cabin-roof  glowing  with  crimscm  flowers. 
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ivn'd  tflnpk  or  Alton  mananient, 
Tb  mine  on  as  the  buk  u  gliding  b3r, 
And  bo  it  waatd  to  mate  there,  mine  to  glide, 
Ftom  daf-htmkt  when  the  mountain  palea  hie  fire 
Tot  more  and  more,  and  fiom  the  mountain-top, 
Tin  then  invitible,  a  imoke  aacends, 
SolemB  and  alow,  as  erst  fifom  Ararat, 
When  he,  the  Patriarch,  who  escaped  the  Flood, 
Was  with  hie  hooariiold  sacrificing  there — 
From  day-break  to  that  hour,  the  last  and  best, 
When,  one  by  one,  the  fishing-boats  come  finrth, 
fiaefa  with  its  gUmmering  lantern  at  the  prow. 
And,  when  the  nets  are  thrown,  the  evening'hyma 
Steals  o'er  the  trembling  waters. 

Everjrwhere 
Fable  and  Tmth  have  shed,  in  rivalry, 
Each  her  peculiar  influence.    Fable  came, 
And  laugh*d  and  sung,  arraying  Truth  in  flowers, 
like  a  young  child  her  grandam.    Fable  came ; 
Earth,  sea  and  sky  reflecting,  as  she  flew, 
A  thmwand,  thriosand  colon  not  their  own : 
And  at  her  bidding,  lo !  a  dark  descent 
To  Tartama,  and  those  thrice  happy  fields. 
Those  fields  with  ether  pure  and  purple  light 
Ever  invested,  scenes  by  him  described,' 
Who  here  waa  wont  to  wander,  record 
What  they  reveal*d,  and  on  the  western  shore 
Sleeps  in  a  silent  grove,  o'erlooking  thee. 
Beloved  Parthenope. 

Yet  here,  metliinln. 
Truth  wants  no  ornament,  in  her  own  shape 
FUIittg  th^  mind  by  turns  with  awe  and  love, 
Bf  turns  inclining  to  wild  ecstacy, 
And  soberest  meditation. 

Here  the  vines 
Wed,  each  her  elm,  and  o'er  the  golden  grain 
Hang  their  luzoriant  clusters,  chequering 
The  sunshine ;  where,  when  cooler  shadows  fidl. 
And  the  mild  moon  her  fairy  net-work  weaves, 
llie  lute,  or  mandoline,  accompanied 
Bf  mny  a  voice  yet  sweeter  than  their  own, 
Codies,  nor  slowly;  and  the  dance*  displays 
The  gende  arts  and  witcheries  of  love, 
Ik  hopes  and  fears  and  feignings,  till  the  youth 
Dnps  on  his  knee  as  vanquished,  and  the  maid. 
Her  tambourine  uplifting  with  a  grace. 
Nature's  and  Nature's  only,  bids  him  rise. 

But  here  the  mighty  Monarch  underneath. 
He  in  his  palace  of  fire,  diffuses  round 
A  danling  splendor     Here,  unxocn,  unhcnrcl, 
Ofeainff  another  Eden  in  the  wild, 
He  works  his  wonders ;  save,  when  issuing  fbrdi 
la  thunder,  he  blots  out  the  sun,  the  sky, 
And.  mingling  all  things  earthly  as  in  scorn. 
Exalts  die  valley,  leys  the  mountiy^n  low, 
Foon  nuinv  a  torrent  from  his  burning  lake, 
And  in  an  hour  of  universal  mirth, 
What  time  the  trump  proclaims  the  festival, 
Bones  some  capital  city,  there  to  sleep 
"Hie  sleep  of*  ages — till  a  plow,  a  spade 
IKicloie  the  secret,  and  the  eye  of  day 
^^Itrei  coldly  on  the  streets,  the  skeletons, 
Etdi  in  his  place,  each  in  his  gay  attire, 
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And  eager  to  ei\)oy. 

T^t  us  go  round. 
And  let  the  sail  be  slack,  the  course  be  slow, 
That  at  our  leisure,  as  we  coast  along, 
We  may  contemplate  and  from  every  scene 
Receive  its  influence.    The  CumsBan  towers, 
There  did  they  rise,  sun-gilt ;  and  here  thy  grorea 
Delicious  Boiie.    Here  (what  would  they  not  f) 
The  masters  of  the  earth,  unsatisfied. 
Built  in  the  sea ;  and  now  the  boatman  steen 
O'er  many  a  crypt  and  vault  yet  glimmering. 
O'er  many  a  broad  and  indestructible  arch. 
The  deep  foundations  of  their  palaces ; 
Nothing  now  heard  ashore,  so  great  the  change. 
Save  when  the  sea-mew  clamors,  or  the  owl 
Hoots  in  the  temple. 

What  the  mountainous  Isle,* 
Seen  in  the  South  ?   T  is  where  a  Monster  dwelt,* 
Who  hurl'd  his  victims  from  the  topmost  diflf; 
Then  and  then  only  merciful,  so  slow. 
So  subde  were  the  tortures  they  endured. 
Fearing  and  fear'd  he  lived,  cursing  and  cursed ; 
And  still  the  dungeons  in  the  rock  breathe  out 
DarknesR,  distemper. — Strange,  that  one  so  vile 
Should  from  his  den  strike  terror  through  the  world , 
Should,  where  withdrawn  in  his  decrepitude, 
Sny  to  the  noblest,  be  they  where  they  might, 
"Go  from  the  earth !"  and  from  the  earth  they  went 
Yet  such  things  were — and  will  be,  when  mankind, 
JiOffing  all  virtue,  lose  all  energy ; 
And  ibr  the  Iocs  incur  the  penalty, 
Trodden  down  and  trampled. 

Let  i:s  turn  the  prow. 
And  in  the  track  of  him  who  went  to  die,'  (164) 
Traverse  this  valley  of  waters,  landing  where 
A  waking  dream  awaits  us.    At  a  step 
Two  thousand  years  roll  backward,  aiid  we  stand. 
Like  those  so  long  within  that  awful  place,* 
Immovable,  nor  asking.  Can  it  be  ? 

Once  did  I  linger  there  alone,  till  day 
Closed,  and  at  length  the  calm  of  twilight  came. 
So  gratrful,  yet  so  solemn!  At  the  fount, 
Just  where  the  three  ways  meet,  I  stood  and  look'd, 
(T  wtm  near  a  noble  house,  the  house  of  Pansa), 
And  all  was  still  as  in  the  long,  long  night 
That  follow'd,  when  the  shower  of  ashes  fell, 
When  they  that  sought  Pnmpeii,  sought  in  vain ; 
It  vrwt  not  to  bo  found.     But  now  a  ray, 
Bright  and  yet  brighter,  on  the  pavement  glanced. 
And  on  the  wheel-track  worn  for  centuries, 
And  on  the  stepfnng-stones  from  side  to  side. 
O'er  which  the  maidens,  Tiith  their  water-urns, 
Were  wont  to  trip  so  lightly.    Full  and  clear. 
The  moon  was  rising,  and  at  once  reveal'd 
The  name  of  everj'  dweller,  and  his  crafl ; 
l%ining  throughout  with  an  unusual  lustre, 
And  lighting  up  this  City  of  the  Dead. 

Here  lived  a  miller ;  silent  and  at  rest 
His  mill-stones  now.     In  old  companionship 
Still  do  they  stand  as  on  the  day  ho  went, 
Elach  ready  for  its  office — but  he  comes  not 
And  bore,  hard  by,  (where  one  in  idlen< 
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Hai  itopt  to  Bcnwl  a  ahip,  an  armed  man ; 
And  in  a  tablet  oo  the  wall  we  read 
Of  ihows  ere-Iong  to  be)  a  tculptor  WTOOght, 
Nor  meanly ;  blocks,  half-chineird  into  life, 
Waiting  his  call.     Here  long,  as  yet  attests 
Hie  trodden  floor,  an  oUve-mercluuit  drew 
FhMn  many  an  ample  jar,  no  more  replenished ; 
And  here  from  his  a  vintner  served  his  guests 
Laigely,  the  stain  of  his  o'erflowing  cups 
Fresh  on  the  marble.    On  the  bench,  beneath. 
They  sate  and  quaflTd,  and  kwk'd  on  them  that  passed, 
Gravely  discussing  the  last  news  from  Rome. 

But  lo,  engraven  on  a  threshold-stone, 
That  word  of  courtesy,  so  sacred  once. 
Hail !   At  a  master's  greeting  we  may  enter. 
And  lo,  a  &iry  palace !  everywhere. 
As  through  the  courts  and  chambers  we  advance, 
Floors  of  mosaic,  walls  of  arabesque, 
And  columns  clustering  in  Patrician  splendor. 
But  hark,  a  ibotstep !  May  we  not  intrude  f 
And  now,  methinks,  I  hear  a  gentle  laugh. 
And  gende  voices  mingling  as  in  converse ! 
— And  now  a  harpetring  as  struck  carelessly, 
And  now — along  the  corridor  it  comes— 
I  cannot  err,  a  fflling  as  of  baths! 
—Ah,  no,  't  is  but  a  mockery  of  the  sense. 
Idle  and  vain !  We  are  but  where  we  were ; 
Still  wandering  in  a  City  of  the  Dead ! 

XVI. 
THE  BAG  OF  GOLD. 

I  DINE  very  ofVen  uith  the  good  old  Cardinal*** 
and,  I  should  add,  with  his  cats ;  for  they  always  sit 
at  his  table,  and  are  much  ihe  gravest  of  the  com- 
pany. His  beaming  countenance  makes  us  forget  his 
age ;  nor  did  I  ever  see  it  clouded  till  yesterday, 
when,  as  we  were  contemplating  the  sim-sct  from  his 
terrace,  he  happened,  in  the  course  of  our  oonversa. 
tion,  to  allude  to  an  affecting  circumstance  in  his 
early  life. 

He  had  just  left  the  University  of  Palermo  and 
was  entering  the  army,  when  he  became  acquainted 
with  a  young  lady  of  great  beauty  and  merit,  a 
Sicilian  of  a  fiunUy  as  illustrious  as  his  own.  Living 
near  each  other,  they  were  often  together;  and,  at 
an  age  like  theirs,  friendship  soon  turns  to  love.  But 
hki  fiilher,  for  what  reason  I  forget,  refused  his  con- 
sent to  their  union ;  till,  alarmed  at  the  declining 
health  of  his  son,  he  promised  to  oppose  it  no  longer, 
ii^  after  a  separation  of  three  years,  they  continued 
as  much  in  love  as  ever. 

Reljring  on  that  promise,  he  said,  I  set  out  oo  a 
long  journey,  but  in  my  absence  the  usual  arts  were 
reaorted  to.  Our  letters  were  intercepted ;  and  false 
rumors  were  spread — first  of  my  indiflerence,  then 
of  my  inconstancy,  then  of  my  marriage  with  a  rich 
heiress  of  Sienna;  and,  when  at  length  1  returned 
to  make  her  my  own.  I  found  her  in  a  convent  of 
Ursuline  Nims.  She  had  taken  the  veil ;  and  I,  said 
he  with  a  sigh — what  else  remained  for  me  t — ^I  went 
into  the  church. 

Yet  many,  he  continued,  as  if  to  turn  the  oonve^ 
Mtion,  very  many  have' been  happy  though  we  were 
not ;  and,  if  I  am  not  abusing  an  old  man's  privilege, 
let  me  toll  you  a  stoiy  with  a  better  catastrophe,  ft 
told  to  me  when  a  boy ;  and  you  may  not  be 


unwilling  to  hear  it,  for  it  bears  some  naemblaiieafv 
that  of  the  Merchant  of  Venice. 

We  were  now  arrived  at  a  pavilioo  that  wwinMud" 
ed  one  of  the  noblest  prospects  imaginable;  the 
mountains,  the  sea,  and  the  islands  illuninated  fay 
the  last  beams  of  day ;  and,  sitting  down  there,  he 
proceeded  with  his  usual  vivacity;  for  the  ssdnea, 
that  had  come  across  him,  was  gone. 

There  lived  in  the  fourteenth  century,  near  Ba* 
logna,  a  widow-lady  of  the  Lambertini  ftmily,  called 
Madonna  Lucresia,  who  in  a  revolution  of  the  Mate 
had  known  the  bitterness  of  poverty,  and  had  even 
b^ged  her  bread;  kneeling  day  after  day  like  a 
statue  at  die  gate  of  the  cathedral;  her  rosuy  in  her 
left  hand  and  her  right  held  out  for  charity ;  ha  long 
black  veil  concealing  a  foce  that  had  once  adomad  a 
court,  and  had  received  the  homage  of  as  many  soo- 
nets  as  Petrarch  has  written  on  Laura. 

But  fortune  had  at  last  relented ;  a  legacy  iroB  a 
dbtant  relation  had  come  to  her  relief;  and  she  wis 
now  the  mistress  of  a  small  inn  at  the  foot  of  die  A|h 
ennines;  where  she  entertained  as  well  as  she  coold, 
and  where  those  only  stopped  who  were  contented 
with  a  little.  The  house  was  still  standing,  wbcB  in 
my  youth  I  passed  that  way;  though  the  sign  of  dM 
White  Cross,  the  Cross  of  the  Hospitallers,  was  no 
longer  to  be  seen  over  the  door ;  a  sign  which  she 
had  taken,  if  we  may  believe  the  tradition  there,  in 
honor  of  a  maternal  uncle,  a  giand-masier  of  that 
Order,  whose  achievements  in  Palestine  she  would 
sometimes  relate.  A  mountain-stream  ran  throqgh 
the  garden;  and  at  no  great  distance,  where  the  road 
turned  on  its  way  to  Bologna,  stood  a  little  chapel,  in 
which  a  lamp  was  always  burning  before  a  pietore 
of  the  Virgin,  a  picture  of  great  antiquit}*,  the  wuik 
of  some  Greek  artist. 

Here  she  was  dwelling,  respected  by  all  who  knew 
her;  when  an  event  took  place,  which  threw  her 
into  the  deepest  affliction.  It  was  at  nooo-day  in 
September  that  three  foot-travellers  arrived,  and, 
seating  themselves  on  a  bench  under  her  vine-trrilis, 
were  sui^died  with  a  flagon  of  Aleatico  by  a  lovaly 
girl,  her  only  child,  the  image  of  her  former  srif 
The  eldest  spoke  like  a  Venetian,  and  his  beard  was 
short  and  pointed  after  the  foshion  ofVeniee.  In  his 
demeanor  he  aflected  great  courtesy,  bat  his  look  in- 
spired little  confidence ;  for  when  he  smiled,  fHiich 
he  did  continually,  it  was  with  his  lips  only,  not  with 
his  eyes ;  and  they  were  always  turned  from  yoms. 
His  companions  were  bluff  and  frank  in  their  man- 
ner, and  on  their  tongues  had  many  a  soldier's  oalh. 
In  their  hats  they  wore  a  medal,  such  as  in  that  age 
was  often  distributed  in  war;  and  they  were  evi- 
dently sulieltcms  in  one  of  those  Free  Bands  which 
were  always  ready  to  serve  in  any  quarrel,  if  a  ser- 
vice it  could  be  tolled,  where  a  battle  was  little  more 
than  a  mockery ;  and  the  slain,  as  on  an  opera-atage, 
were  up  and  fghting  to-morrow.  Oxeroome  with  die 
heat,  they  threw  aside  their  cloaks;  and,  uith  thsir 
gloves  tucked  under  their  belts,  continued  for  aone 
time  in  eame«t  converRation. 

At  length  they  rose  to  go;  and  the  Venetiana  dms 
addre&sed  their  Hostess.  *'£icellent  Lady,  may  wa 
leave  tmder  your  roof,  for  a  day  or  two,  tfaii  bag  of 
gold  T**  '*  You  may,**  she  replied  golly.  **  But  remem- 
ber, we  fasten  only  with  a  latch.    Bars  and  bollSv 
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'wn  hftTV  none  in  our  village ;  and,  if  we  had,  where 
would  be  your  eecarity  T* 
**  In  your  word,  Ladf ." 

•*  Bat  what  if  I  died  tiynight  7  Where  would  it  be 
then  f*  Hid  ihe,  laughing.  **The  money  would  go  to 
tta  Church;  for  none  could  claim  it" 
"  Periiapi  you  will  fiivor  ui  with  an  acknowledg- 

It.** 
"If  youwiU  wTiteit" 

An  adoiowledgaient  wai  written  accordingly,  and 
m  aigned  it  hehn  Master  Bartolo,  the  village  phy- 
i  who  had  juat  called  by  chance  to  learn  the  newi 
flf  dM  day ;  the  gold  to  be  delivered  when  apidied 
hr,  bot  to  be  delivered  (these  were  the  worde)  not  to 
en>  nor  to  two— but  to  the  three;  words  wisely 
BtHMliioed  by  those  to  whom  it  belonged,  knowing 
what  they  knew  of  each  other.  The  gold  they  had 
joat  released  fiom  a  nuser's  chest  in  Perugia ;  and 
they  were  now  oa  a  scent  that  promised  more. 

They  and  their  shadows  were  no  sooner  departed, 
than  the  Venetian  returned,  saying,  '*  Give  me  leave 
10  set  my  seal  on  the  bag,  as  the  others  have  done;" 
and  she  placed  it  on  a  table  before  hioL  Bat  in  that 
■flBent  she  was  called  away  to  rMeive  a  Cavalier, 
who  had  jost  dismounted  from  his  horse ;  and,  when 
■he  came  back,  it  was  gone.  The  temptation  had 
piored  irreaiatible ;  and  the  man  and  the  money  had 
vimshed  together. 

**Wretcbed  woman  that  I  am !"  she  cried, as  in  an 
agaoy  of  grief  she  fell  on  her  daughter's  neck,  **  What 
ivfll  beoome  of  us  7  Are  we  again  to  be  cast  out  into 
the  wide  worid  7 — ^Unhappy  child,  would  that  thou 
never  been  bom ! "  and  all  day  long  she  la- 
1;  but  her  tears  availed  her  liiUc.  The  others 
not  daw  in  returning  to  claim  their  due ;  and 
there  were  no  tidings  of  the  thief:  he  had  fled  for 
iway  with  his  plunder.  A  process  against  her  was 
iDMBDlly  begun  in  Bologna ;  and  what  defence  could 
the  make  I — how  release  herself  from  the  obligation 
of  the  hood  7  Wilfully  or  in  negligence  she  had 
pvied  with  it  to  one,  when  she  should  have  kept  it 
fir  all ;  and  inevitaUe  ruin  awaited  her .' 

"Go,  GianeCta."  said  she  to  her  daughter,  "take 
tkis  Tcil  which  your  mother  bos  worn  and  wept 
mder  ao  often,  and  implore  the  Counsellor  Caldcrino 
to  plead  for  us  on  the  day  of  trial.  He  is  generous. 
end  will  Ustan  lo  the  unfortunate.  But,  if  ho  will 
net,  go  fiom  door  to  door ;  Motialdi  cannot  refuse  us. 
Make  haate,  my  diild ;  but  remember  the  chapel  as 
yiu  pass  by  iL  Nothing  firospen  without  a  prayer." 
Alas,  she  went,  but  in  vain.  These  were  retained 
ifsiaat  them ;  those  demanded  more  than  they  hnd 
le  give ;  and  all  bade  them  despair.  What  was  to 
he  done? 


curtain,  lest  her  beauty  should  divert  their  thoughls; 
a  precautian  in  this  instance  at  least  unneoesmy, 
Lorenao  having  lost  his  heart  to  another.' 

To  him  she  flies  in  her  necessity ;  but  of  vidnU 
assistance  con  he  be  7  He  has  just  laken  his  plaoe  at 
the  bar,  but  he  has  never  spoken ;  niid  how  stand  up 
alone,  unpractised  and  unprepared  as  he  is,  against 
an  array  that  would  alarm  the  nuat  experienced  f*- 
"  Were  I  as  mighty  as  1  sm  weak,"  said  he,  **  my 
fears  for  you  would  moke  me  as  noihing.  But  I  will 
be  there,  Gianetta;  and  may  the  Friend  of  the 
Friendless  give  me  strength  in  that  hour !  E^-en  now 
my  heart  foils  me ;  but,  come  what  will,  while  I  have 
a  loaf  to  share,  you  and  your  mother  shall  never  want. 
I  will  beg  through  the  world  for  you." 

The  day  arrives,  and  the  court  assembles.  Tlie 
claim  is  stated,  and  the  evidence  given.  And  now  the 
defence  is  called  for — but  none  is  mode ;  not  a  syl- 
lable is  uttered ;  and,  af^er  a  pause  und  a  consolla* 
tion  of  some  minutes,  the  Judges  are  (vooeeding  to 
give  judgment,  silence  having  been  proclaimed  in 
the  court,  when  Lorenzo  rises  and  iJuis  addresaea 
them. 

**  Reverend  Siguors.  Young  as  I  am,  may  I  venture 
to  speak  before  you  7  I  would  speak  in  behalf  of  one 
who  has  none  else  to  help  her;  and  1  will  not  keep 
you  long. 

**  Much  has  been  said ;  much  on  the  sacred  nature 
of  the  obligation — and  we  acknowledge  it  in  its  fall 
force.  Let  it  be  fulfdled,  and  to  the  last  letter.  It  is 
what  we  solicit,  what  we  require.  But  to  whom  k 
the  bag  of  gold  to  be  delivered  ?  What  says  the  bond  f 
Not  to  one — not  to  two^— but  to  the  three.  l«t  the 
three  stand  forth  and  claim  it." 

From  that  day,  (for  who  can  doubt  the  issue?)  none 
were  sought,  none  employed,  but  the  subtle,  the  elo> 
quent  Lorenzo.  Wealth  followed  Fame ;  nor  need  I 
say  how  soon  he  sat  at  his  marriage-feast,  or  who  mX 
b^ide  him. 


XVII. 

A  CHARACTER. 

Onk  of  two  things  Montrioli  may  have» 
My  envy  or  compassion.   Both  he  cannot. 
Yet  on  he  goes,  numbering  as  miseries, 
What  least  of  all  he  would  consent  to  lose» 
What  moat  indeed  he  prides  himself  upon» 
And,  for  not  ha\'ing,  most  despises  me. 
"At  mom  the  minister  exacts  an  hour; 
At  noon  the  king.  Then  comes  the  council-board ; 
And  then  the  chase,  the  sup|>er.  When,  ah  I  when» 
The  leisure  and  the  liberty  ]  sigh  for  7 


Not  when  at  home ;  at  home  a  misrreant-crew. 
No  advocate;  and  the  cause  lo  come  on  Th^t  now  no  longer  serve  me.  mine  the  service. 

And  then  that  old  hrreililary  bore, 
The  steward,  his  siorics  longer  than  his  rent-roll. 
Who  enten,  quill  in  car,  and,  one  by  one. 
As  though  I  lived  to  write  and  wrote  to  live. 
Unrolls  his  leases  for  my  sicrnutiire." 

He  clanks  his  fetters  to  disturb  my  peace. 
Yet  who  would  wear  them,  and  become  the  slave 


Now  Gianetta  had  a  lover ;  and  he  was  a  student 
«f  die  law,  a  young  man  of  great  promise,  I/>renzo 
MartellL  He  had  studied  long  and  diligently  under 
thai  learned  lawyer,  Giovanni  Andreas,  who,  though 
little  of  statore,  was  great  in  renown,  and  by  his  oon- 
tsmponuies  was  called  the  Arch-doctor,  the  Rabbi 
of  Doctors,  the  light  of  the  World.  Under  him  he 
bad  stndied,  sitting  on  the  same  bench  with  Petrarch ; 
ttd  also  under  his  daughter,  Novella,  who  would 
often  lecture  to  the  sdiolars,  when  her  fother  was 
engaged,  placing  hereelf  behind  a  small 
U 


1  Ca  pourroit  dtr«,  »My»  Bnrln.  In  mnti«r«  d'un  joH  |»robl4iBe: 
on  pourroit  Azamineril  cetta  fille  avaiicoit.  ou  ai  ells  Mtoidoit 
Is  profit  de  let  auditearB,  en  leur  carhant  aon  beau  vittfe.  11  f 
suroit  cent  chosei  k  dire  pour  et  coaus  U-deaiua. 
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Of  wealth  and  power,  renouncing  willingly 
Hia  freedom,  and  the  houn  that  Ay  so  fiuBt, 
A  burden  or  a  curse  when  misemploy'd, 
But  to  the  wise  how  precious  !•— eveiy  day 
A  little  life,  a  blank  to  be  inscribed 
Wiih  gentle  deeds,  ruch  as  in  after-time 
Console,  rejoice,  whene'er  we  turn  the  leaf 
To  read  them  f  All,  wherever  in  the  scale. 
Have,  be  they  high  or  low,  or  rich  or  poor, 
Inherit  they  a  sheep-huok  or  a  sceptre. 
Much  to  be  grateftd  for ;  but  roost  has  he, 
Bom  in  that  middle  sphere,  that  temperate  aone. 
Where  Knowledge  lights  his  lamp,  there  most  secure. 
And  Wisdom  comes,  if  ever,  she  who  dwells 
Above  the  clouds,  above  the  firmament, 
Tliat  Seraph  sitting  in  the  heaven  of  heavens. 

What  men  moat  covet,  wealth,  distinction,  power. 
Are  baubles  nothing  worth,  that  only  serve 
To  rouse  us  up,  as  children  in  the  schools 
Are  roused  up  to  exertion.  The  re^^urd 
Is  in  the  race  we  run,  not  in  the  prize ; 
And  they,  the  few,  that  have  it  ere  they  earn  it, 
Having  l^  favor  or  inheritance. 
These  dangerous  gifts  placed  in  their  idle  hands, 
And  all  that  should  await  on  v^-onh  welkried. 
All  in  the  glorious  days  of  old  reser>'ed 
For  manhood  most  mature  or  reverend  age, 
Know  not,  nor  ever  can,  the  generous  pride 
That  glows  in  him  who  on  himself  relies. 
Entering  the  lists  of  life. 

XVIII. 

SORRENTa 

Hx  who  sets  sail  from  Naples,  when  the  wind 
Blows  fhigrance  from  Posilipo,  may  soon. 
Crossing  from  side  to  side  that  beautiful  lake, 
Land  underneath  the  cliff,  where  once  among 
The  children  gathering  shells  along  the  shore. 
One  laugh'd  and  play'd,  unconscious  of  his  fate ;  * 
His  to  drink  deep  of  sorrow,  and,  through  life, 
To  be  the  sconi  of  them  that  knew  him  not, 
Trampling  alike  the  giver  and  tus  gift. 
The  gift  a  pearl  precious,  inestimable, 
A  lay  divine,  a  lay  of  love  and  war, 
To  charm,  ennoble,  and,  from  age  to  age. 
Sweeten  the  labor,  when  the  oar  "wsm  plied 
Or  on  the  Adrian  or  the  Tuscan 


There  would  I  linger — then  go  forth  again, 
And  hover  round  that  region  unexplored, 
Where  to  Salvator  (when,  as  some  relate. 
By  chance  or  choice  he  led  a  bandit's  life, 
Yet  oft  withdrew,  alone  and  unobserved. 
To  wander  through  those  awful  solitudes) 
Nature  reveal'd  herself   Unveil'd  she  stood, 
In  all  her  wildneas,  all  her  majesty. 
As  in  that  older  time,  ere  Man  uim  made. 

There  would  I  linger — then  go  forth  again ; 
And  he  who  steers  due  east,  doubling  the  cape, 
Diaoovers,  in  a  crevice  of  the  rock. 
The  fishing-towTi,  Amalfl  (165)  Haply  there 

1  Tssso. 


A  heaving  bark,  an  anchor  on  die  strand. 
May  tell  him  what  it  is ;  but  what  it  was. 
Cannot  be  told  so  soon. 

The  time  has  been. 
When  on  the  quays  along  the  Syrian  coaat, 
T  was  ask'd  and  eagerly,  at  brrak  of  dawn, 
**  What  iftiips  are  from  Amalfi  V*  when  her  ooiiii; 
Silver  and  gold,  circled  from  clime  to  clime ; 
From  Alexandria  southward  to  Scnnaar, 
And  eastward,  through  Damascus  and  Cabal 
And  Somarcand,  to  thy  great  wall,  Cathay. 

Then  were  the  nations  by  her  wisdom  swaj'd; 
And  every  crime  on  every  sea  was  judged 
According  to  her  judgments.   In  her  port 
Prows,  strange,  uncouth,  from  Nile  aiui  Niger  mt». 
People  of  various  feature,  \'arioas  speech ; 
And  in  their  countries  many  a  house  of  pn^er. 
And  many  a  shelter,  where  no  shelter  was. 
And  many  a  well,  like  Jacob's  in  the  iftild. 
Rose  at  her  bidding.  Then  in  Palestine, 
By  the  way-side,  in  sober  grandeur  stood 
An  Hospital,  that,  night  and  day,  received 
The  pilgrims  of  the  west;(166>  and,  when  tnaa 

ask'd, 
**  Who  are  the  noble  fbimders  7"  every  tongne 
At  once  replied,  "The  merchants  of  Amalfi.** 
That  Hospital,  when  Godfrey  scaled  the  walla. 
Sent  forth  its  holy  men  in  complete  steel ; 
And  hence,  the  cowl  relinquish'd  for  the  helm. 
That  chosen  band,  valiant,  invincible. 
So  loig  renown'd  as  champions  of  the  Croaa, 
In  Rhodes,  in  Malta. 

For  three  hundred  yeoia; 
There,  unapproach'd  but  from  the  deep^  diey  dwalt, 
Assail'd  for  ever,  yet  from  age  to  age 
Acknowledging  no  master.  From  the  deep 
They  gather'd  in  their  harvests ;  bringing  hooMb 
In  the  same  ship,  relics  of  ancient  Greece,  (167) 
That  land  of  glory  where  their  fathers  lay. 
Grain  from  the  golden  vales  of  Sicily,  (168) 
And  Indian  spices.  When  at  length  they  likl. 
Losing  their  liberty,  they  left  mankind 
A  legacy,  compared  with  which  the  wealth 
Of  Eastern  kings — what  is  it  in  the  scale  7— 
The  mariner's  compass. 

They  are  now  forgot. 
And  with  them  all  they  did,  all  they  endured. 
Struggling  with  fortune.  When  Sicardi  stood. 
And,  with  a  shout  like  thunder,  cried,  **Cume  fort^ 
And  serve  me  in  Salerno  !**  forth  they  came. 
Covering  the  sea,  a  mournful  spectacle ; 
The  women  wailing,  and  the  heavy  oar 
Falling  unheard.  Not  thus  did  they  return. 
The  tyrant  slain ;  (169)  though  then  the  grass  of  jaaii 
Grew  in  their  streets. 

Tlicre  now  to  him  who  sails 
Under  the  shore,  a  few  ^hite  villagea, 
Scatter'd  above,  below,  some  in  the  clouds. 
Some  on  the  margin  €€  the  dark-blue  sea. 
And  glittering  through  their  lemon-groves,  annonnot 
The  region  of  Amalfu  Then,  half-fiUlen, 
A  lonely  watch-tower,  on  the  precipice. 
Their  ancient  land-mark,  comes.  Long  may  it  laal; 
And  to  the  seaman  in  a  distant  age. 
Though  now  he  little  thinks  how  large  his  debl, 
Serve  for  their  monument!  (170) 
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XIX. 
PiESTUM. 
They  stand  between  the  mountains  and  the 
Awful  memoruili,  but  of  whom  we  know  noi!« 
Tke  Munan,  pamng,  gazes  from  the  deck. 
Thtb  boffidiMiriver,  in  his  shaggy  cloak, 
P*™"»  to  >1»  work  of  magic  and  moves  on. 
TSae  was  they  stood  along  the  crowded  streetp 
Temples  of  Gods !  and  on  their  ample  steps 
What  Tarious  habits,  various  tongues  beset 
The  bcaaen  gates  for  prayer  and  sacrifice ! 
l^me  was  perhaps  the  third  was  sought  for  Justice ; 
And  here  tiie  accuser  stood,  and  there  the  accused ; 
And  here  the  judges  sate,  and  heard,  and  judged. 
An  silent  now  ^--«s  in  the  ages  past, 
Tkodden  under  foot  and  mingled,  dust  with  dust 

How  many  centuries  did  the  sun  go  round 
From  Mount  Albumns  to  the  Tyrrhene  sea. 
While,  by  some  spell  rendered  invisible. 
Or,  if  approach'd,  approach'd  by  him  alone 
Who  saw  as  though  he  saw  not,  they  remain'd 
As  in  the  darimeai  of  a  sepulchre, 
WMting  the  appointed  time!  All,  all  within 
"odaims  that  Nature  had  resumed  her  right. 
And  taken  to  herself  what  man  renounced ; 
No  oornioe,  triglyph,  or  worn  abacus. 
Rit  with  thick  ivy  hung  or  branching  fern ; 
Their  iron-brown  overspread  with  brightest  verdure! 

IVom  my  youth  upward  have  I  longed  to  tread 
Thii  daasic  ground — ^And  am  I  here  at  last? 
Wandering  at  will  through  the  long  porticoes. 
And  catching,  as  through  some  majestic  grove, 
Now  the  blue  ocean,  and  now,  chaos-like, 
Momtains  and  mountain  gulfi,  and,  half-way  up. 
nrnm  like  the  living  rock  from  which  they  grew  f 
Adoody  region,  black  and  desolate, 
wboe  once  a  slave  withstood  a  world  in  arms.* 

^le  air  is  sweet  with  violets,  running  wild  (171) 

«d  broken  fiiexes  and  follen  capitals; 
Jweet  as  when  Tully,  writing  down  his  thoughts, 
ThOM  ifaoughtB  so  precious  and  so  lately  lost.  (172) 
(Taming  to  thee,  divine  Philosophy. 
£Ter  at  hand  to  calm  his  troubled  soul) 
8Ml'd  slowly  by.  two  thousand  years  ago. 
For  Athens ;  when  a  ship,  if  north-east  vrinds 
«sw  from  the  Poostan  gardens,  slack'd  her  course. 

Cki  as  he  moved  along  the  level  shore. 
Taese  temples,  in  their  spl^idor  eminent 
Jfid  arcs  and  obelisks,  and  domes  and  towers. 
Mfecting  back  the  radiance  of  the  west, 
WI  m^  He  dream  of  Glory  '—Now,  coil*d  up, 
The  serpent  sleeps  within  them ;  the  she-wolf 
Jickles  her  young :  and,  as  alone  I  stand 
h  this,  the  noUer  pile,  the  elements 
Of  earth  and  air  ili  only  floor  and  covering. 
Bow  solemn  is  the  stillness!  Nothing  stirs 


Save  the  shrill-voiced  cicala  flitting  round 
On  the  rough  pediment  to  sit  and  sing  ; 
Or  the  green  lizard  rustling  through  the  grass, 
And  up  the  fluted  shaft  with  short  quick  motion. 
To  vanish  in  the  chinks  that  Time  has  made. 

In  snrh  an  hour  as  this,  the  sun's  broad  disk 
Seen  at  his  setting,  and  a  flood  of  light 
Filling  the  courts  of  these  old  sanctuaries. 
(Gigantic  shadows,  broken  and  confused. 
Across  the  innumerable  columns  flimg) 
In  such  an  hour  he  came,  who  saw  and  told. 
Led  by  the  mighty  Genius  of  the  Place.i 

Walls  of  some  capital  city  first  appeared. 
Half  razed,  half  sunk,  or  scaUer'd  as  in  scorn ; 
— And  what  within  them  ?  what  but  in  the  midst 
These  Three  in  more  than  their  original  grandeur 
And,  round  about,  no  stone  upon  another  f 
As  if  the  spoiler  had  fallen  back  in  fear, 
And,  turning,  left  them  to  the  elements. 

T  is  said  a  stmnger  in  the  days  of  old 
(Some  say  a  Dorian,  some  a  Sybarite ; 
But  distant  things  are  ever  lost  in  clouds), 
*T  is  said  a  stranger  came,  and,  with  his  plow, 
Traced  out  the  site ;  and  Posidonia  rose,  (173) 
Severely  great,  Neptune  the  tutelar  God ; 
A  Homer's  language  murmuriug  in  her  streets. 
And  in  her  haven  many  a  mast  from  Tyre. 
Then  came  another,  an  unbidden  guest. 
He  knock'd  and  enter'd  with  a  train  in  arms  ; 
And  all  was  changed,  her  very  name  and  language 
The  Tyrian  merchant,  shipping  at  his  door 
Ivoiy  and  gold,  and  silk,  and  frankincense. 
Sail'd  as  before,  but  sailing,  cried  "  For  I^tnm !" 
And  now  a  Virgil,  now  an  Ovid  sung 
Psstum's  twice-blowing  roses ;  while,  within. 
Parents  and  children  moum'd — and,  every  year, 
(*T  was  on  the  day  of  some  old  festival) 
Met  to  give  way  to  tears,  and  once  again, 
Talk'd  in  the  ancient  tongue  of  things  gone  by.* 
At  length  an  Arab  climb'd  the  battlements. 
Slaying  the  sleepers  in  the  dead  of  night  ; 
And  from  all  eyes  the  glorious  vision  fled ! 
leaving  a  place  lonely  and  dangerous. 
Where  whom  the  robber  spares,  a  deadlier  foe» 
Strikes  at  unseen — and  at  a  time  when  joy 
Opens  the  heart,  when  summer-skies  are  blue. 
And  the  clear  air  is  soft  and  delicate ; 
For  then  the  demon  works — then  with  that  air 
The  thoughtless  wretch  drinks  in  a  subtle  poison 
Lulling  to  sleep ;  and,  when  he  sleeps,  he  dies. 


JThs  tatnptM  nf  Pieitam  sra  three  in  nureber;  snd  have 
jTOid,  nesrlr  niue  eeotorias.  the  toul  deetraction  of  Uie  eity. 
"■«»0B  M  siieot  noaeeminf  theas ;  bat  thej  most  hare  exist- 
"■sv  bstween  two  and  tbrss  thoumid  reais. 
tBpsrtaais.  8ss  Flutaieh  in  the  KIs  of  CrsMos. 


But  what  are  These  still  standing  in  the  midst? 
The  earth  has  rock'd  beneath ;  the  Thunder-stone 
Ptassed  through  and  through,  and  left  its  traces  there, 
Yet  still  they  stand  as  by  some  Unknown  Charter! 
Oh,  they  are  Nature's  ovml  and,  as  allied 
To  the  vast  Mountains  and  the  eternal  Sea, 
They  want  no  written  history  ;  theirs  a  voice 
For  ever  speaking  to  the  heart  of  Man ! 


1  Thfiy  are  uid  to  have  beeo  discoTcrod  by  accident  abou 
the  middle  of  the  last  centory. 
S  Athenniu.  xiv.  3  The  Mal'aria. 
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XX. 

BIONTE  CASSINO. 

**What  hangs  behind  that  curtain  T  (174>— 
**  Wouldflt  thou  leam  ? 
If  thou  art  wise,  thou  wouldit  not.   T  ia  by  loine 
Believed  to  be  his  master-work,  who  look'd 
Beyond  the  grave,  and  on  the  chapel-wall, 
Ai  though  the  day  were  come,  were  come  and  paat, 
Drew  the  Last  Judgment *-^But  the  Wiaeat  enr. 
He  who  in  tecret  wrought,  and  gave  it  life. 
For  life  ia  surely  there  and  visible  change,  (175) 
Life,  such  as  none  could  of  himself  impart, 
(They  who  behold  it,  go  not  as  they  came, 
But  meditate  for  many  and  many  a  day) 
Sleeps  in  the  vault  beneath.   We  know  not  much ; 
But  what  we  know,  we  will  communicate. 
T  is  in  an  ancient  record  of  the  House ; 
And  may  it  make  thee  tremble,  lest  thou  fall ! 

Once— ^n  a  Christmas-eve— ere  yet  the  roof 
Rung  vtrith  the  h3rmn  of  the  Nativity, 
There  came  a  stranger  to  the  convent-gate. 
And  ask'd  admittance ;  ever  and  anon. 
As  if  he  sought  what  most  he  fear'd  to  find. 
Looking  behind  him.  When  within  the  walls, 
These  walls  so  sacred  and  inviolable, 
Still  did  he  look  behind  him ;  oft  and  long, 
With  haggard  eye  and  curling,  quivering  lip. 
Catching  at  vacancy.   Between  the  fits. 
For  here,  't  is  said,  he  linger'd  while  he  lived, 
He  would  discourse,  and  with  a  mastery, 
A  charm  by  none  resisted,  none  explain'd, 
Unfelt  befi>re ;  but  when  his  cheek  grew  pale. 
All  was  forgotten.  Then,  howe'cr  employed, 
He  would  break  off,  and  start  as  if  he  caught 
A  glimpse  of  something  that  would  not  be  gone ; 
AikI  turn  and  gaxe,  and  shrink  into  himself^ 
As  though  the  Fiend  was  there,  and,  &ce  to  &ce, 
Scow  I'd  o'er  his  shoulder. 

Most  devout  he  was ; 
Most  unremitting  in  the  Services ; 
Then,  only  then,  untroubled,  unassail'd ; 
And,  to  beguile  a  melancholy  hour. 
Would  sometimes  exercise  that  noble  art 
He  learnt  in  Florence ;  with  a  master's  hand, 
As  to  this  day  the  Sacristy  attests. 
Fainting  the  wonders  of  the  Apocalypse. 

At  length  he  sunk  to  rest,  and  in  his  cell 
Left,  when  he  went,  a  wx>rk  in  secret  done, 
The  portrait,  for  a  portrait  it  must  be, 
Tliat  hangs  b^ind  the  curtain.  Whence  be  drew. 
None  here  can  doubt :  for  they  that  come  to  catch 
The  faintest  glimpse — to  catch  it  and  be  gone. 
Gaze  as  he  gazed,  then  shrink  into  themselves, 
Acting  the  selfsame  part  But  why  't  was  drawn. 
Whether  in  penance,  to  atone  for  Guilt, 
Or  to  record  the  anguish  Guilt  inflicts. 
Or  haply  to  fomiliarize  his  mind 
With  what  he  could  not  fly  from,  none  can  say. 
For  none  could  leam  the  burden  of  his  souL" 


1  Miehasl  Aoffsk). 


XXI. 

THE  HARPER 

It  was  a  Harper,  wandering  nith  his  haip^ 
His  only  treasure ;  a  nugestic  man, 
By  time  and  grief  ennobled,  not  subdued ; 
Though  from  his  height  descending,  day  l^  day. 
And,  as  his  upward  look  at  once  betrayed. 
Blind  08  old  Homer.  At  a  fount  he  sate. 
Well-known  lo  many  a  weary  traveller ; 
His  httle  guide,  a  boy  not  seven  years  old. 
But  grave,  considerate  beyond  his  yean. 
Sitting  beside  him.  Each  had  ate  his  crust 
In  silence,  drinking  of  the  virgm-spring ; 
And  now  in  silence,  as  their  custom  waa. 
The  sun's  decline  awaited. 

But  the  child 
Was  w(Nrn  with  travel.   Heavy  sleep  weig^'d  doiiD 
His  eye-lids ;  and  the  grondsire,  when  we 
Embolden'd  by  his  love  and  by  his  iSsar, 
His  fear  lest  night  o'ertake  them  on  the  road. 
Humbly  besought  me  to  convey  them  both 
A  little  onward.  Such  small  services 
Who  can  refuse? — Not  I ;  and  him  who  can. 
Blest  though  he  be  vvith  every  earthly  gift, 
I  cannot  envy.   He,  if  wealth  be  his. 
Knows  not  its  uses.    So  from  noon  till  nidit. 
Within  a  crazed  and  tatter'd  vehicle,  (17^ 
That  yet  display'd.  in  old  emblazonry, 
A  shield  as  splendid  as  the  Bardi  wear ;  (177) 
We  lumber'd  on  together ;  the  old  man 
Beguiling  many  a  league  of  half  its  lengdi. 
When  question 'd  the  adventures  of  his  liifa. 
And  all  the  dangers  he  had  imdergone ; 
His  shipwrecks  on  inhospitable  coasts. 
And  his  long  warfiu«. 

They  were  bound,  htB  \ 
To  a  great  fair  at  Reggio;  and  the  boy. 
Believing  all  the  world  were  to  be  there. 
And  I  among  the  rest,  let  loose  his  tongue. 
And  promised  me  much  pleasure.    His  short 
Short  as  it  was,  had,  like  a  channed  cup, 
Restored  his  spirit,  and,  as  on  we  crawl'd. 
Slow  as  the  snail  (my  muleteer  dismoundn^ 
And  now  his  mules  addressing,  now  hia  pipe^ 
And  now  Luigi)  he  pour'd  out  his  hearW 
Largely  repaying  me.   At  length  the  son 
Departed,  setting  in  a  sea  of  gold ; 
And,  as  we  gazed,  he  bade  me  reat  aamred 
That  like  the  setting  would  the  rising  be. 

Their  harp— it  had  a  voice  oracular, 
And  in  the  desert,  in  the  crowded  street, 
Spoke  when  consulted.  If  the  treble  clioid 
IVanged  shrill  and  clear,  o'er  hill  and  dilt  ihif 

went. 
The  grandsire,  step  by  step,  led  by  the  child ; 
And  not  a  rain-drop  from  a  passing  cloud 
Fell  on  their  garments.  Thus  it  s^oka  Uhdaji 
Inspiring  joy,  and.  in  the  young  one's  mind. 
Brightening  a  path  abeady  full  of  sunshiiM. 

xxn. 

THE  FELUCA. 

Day  glimmer'd ;  and  beyond  die  precipioa 
(Which  my  mule  follow'd  as  in  love  with  ftar, 
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<k  M  in  ■eom,  jet  voon  and  mora  inclining 
Tb  tempt  the  danger  where  it  menaced  most), 
A  tea  of  Tapor  roUM.    Methought  we  went 
Along  the  nimoet  edge  of  thie,  our  workl; 
Bat  toon  the  Migee  fled,  end  we  deeched 
Nor  dimly,  though  the  hrk  was  silent  yet, 
Thy  golC  La  Spesna.    Era  the  moming-gnn, 
Ere  the  fint  day-streak,  we  alighted  there ; 
And  DOC  a  breath,  a  murmur!  Every  sail 
Slept  in  the  oiling.  Yet  along  the  shora 
Great  was  the  stir ;  as  at  the  noontide  hour, 
None  anempioy'd.    Where  fifom  its  native  rock 
A  BUeamlet,  clear  and  full,  ran  to  the  sea, 
The  maidena  knelt  and  sung  as  they  were  wont, 
Washing  their  garments.    Where  it  met  the  tide. 
Sparkling  and  lost,  an  ancient  pinnace  lay 
Kcel-upwaid,  and  the  ftgot  blazed,  the  tar 
Fumed  fiwn  the  caklron ;  while,  beyond  the  fcrt 
Whither  I  wander'd,  step  by  step  led  on, 
Tlie  fishers  dragg'd  their  net,  the  fish  within 
At  every  heave  fluttering  and  fall  of  life, 
At  every  heave  striking  their  silver  fins 
XSainat  the  dark  meshes. 

Soon  a  boatman's  shout 
Re-eehoed ;  and  red  bonnets  on  the  beach. 
Waving,  recall'd  me.     We  embark'd  and  left 
That  noble  haven,  where,  when  Genoa  reign'd, 
A  himdied  galleys  shelter'd — in  the  day, 
When  lofty  spirits  met,  and,  deck  to  deck, 
Doria,  Pisani  (178)  fought ;  that  narrow  field 
Ample  enough  for  glory.    On  we  went. 
Ruffling  with  many  an  oar  the  crystalline  sea,  (179) 
Oa  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun. 
In  silence — underneath  a  mountain-ridge. 
Untamed,  untamable,  reflecting  round 
Tbe  ssddest  purple;  nothing  to  be  seen 
Of  life  or  culture,  save  where,  at  the  foot, 
Some  village  and  its  chureh,  a  scanty  line, 
Athwart  the  wave  gleam'd  fiuntly.     Fear  of  ill 
Nanow'd  our  course,  fear  of  the  hurricane. 
And  that  yet  greater  scourge,  the  crafty  Moor, 
Who,,  like  a  tiger  prowling  for  his  prey, 
Springs  and  is  gone,  and  on  the  adverse  coast 
(Where  TxipoU  and  Tunis  and  Algiers 
Foige  fetters,  and  white  ^bans  on  the  mole 
Gather,  whene'er  the  Crescent  comes  display'd 
Over  the  Crosa)  his  human  merehandise 
1V>  many  a  etmous,  many  a  cruel  eye 
Expooea.     Ah,  how  oft  where  now  the  sun 
8epC  on  the  shore,  have  ruthless  dmeters 
Flaiih'd  through  the  lattice,  and  a  swarthy  crew 
Dragg'd  forth,  ere-kmg  to  number  them  for  sale, 
Ike4oiig  to  part  them  in  their  agony, 
hmat  and  child !  How  oft  where  now  we  rode  (180) 
Opv  the  faiDow,  has  a  wretched  son, 
Q^yvt  more  wretched  sire,  grown  grey  in  chains, 
tsbor^d,  his  hands  upon  the  oar,  his  eyes 
Upon  the  land — the  land,  that  gave  him  birth ; 
And,  aa  be  gaied,  his  homestall  through  his  tears 
Fondly  imagined ;  when  a  Christian  ship 
Vwar  appearing  in  her  bravery, 
A  vone  bk  anger  cried,  " Use  all  your  strength!'* 

b  wfa«B»  ah  when,  do  they  that  can,  forbear 
1^  crariik  the  iwreaisting  f  Strange,  that  men, 
^^^Wbiw bo  fiul,  ao  soon,  alas'  to  die, 
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Should  have  the  power,  the  vriO  to  make  thn  wovld 

A  dismal  prison-house,  and  life  itself. 

Life  in  its  prime,  a  burden  aiMl  a  cuiae 

To  him  who  never  wrong'd  them .'  Who  that  fareathM 

Would  not,  when  first  he  heaid  it,  turn  awiy 

As  from  a  tale  monstrous,  incredible  f 

Surely  a  sense  of  our  mortality. 

A  consciousness  how  soon  we  shall  be  gone. 

Or,  if  we  linger—but  a  few  short  yeam-^ 

How  sure  to  look  upon  our  brother's  gntWB, 

Should  of  itself  incline  to  pity  and  hrm. 

And  prompt  us  rather  to  assbt,  relieve, 

Than  aggravate  the  evils  each  is  heir  Idl 

At  length  the  day  departed,  and  the  noon 
Rose  like  another  sun,  illumining 
Waters  and  woods  and  cknid-capt  ptcmuumiea; 
Glades  for  a  hermit's  cell,  a  lady's  bower, 
Scenes  of  Elysium,  such  as  Nif^t  alone 
Reveals  below,  nor  often— scenes  that  fled 
As  at  the  waving  of  a  wizard's  wand. 
And  left  behind  them,  as  their  parting  gii^ 
A  tliousand  nameless  odors.    All  was  still ; 
And  now  the  nightingale  her  aoog  pour'4  ibtth 
In  such  a  torrent  of  hcart-feit  delight. 
So  fast  it  flow'd,  her  tongue  so  voluble, 
As  if  she  thought  her  hearers  would  ba  goae 
Ere  half  was  told.    *Twas  where  in  the  narlfa-fpest. 
Still  unassail'd  and  unassailable, 
Thy  pharos,  Genoa,  first  display'd  itseIC 
Burning  in  stillness  on  its  riaggy  seat; 
T\mt  guiding  star,  so  oft  the  only  one. 
When  those  now  glowing  in  the  aaora  vanll^ 
Are  dark  and  silent     T  was  where  o'eriha  an, 
For  we  were  now  within  a  cable's  lei^tfa, 
Delicious  gardens  hung ;  green  galleriea^ 
And  marble  terraces  in  many  a  flight. 
And  feiry.archc8  flung  from  cliflT  to  clifl^ 
Wildering,  enchanting ;  and,  above  them  all, 
A  Palace,  such  as  somewhere  in  the  Easl^ 
In  Zenastan  or  Araby  the  blest, 
Among  its  gulden  groves  and  fruits  of  gold. 
And  fountains  scattering  rainbows  in  tlM  aun. 
Rose,  when  Aladdin  rubb*d  the  wondroua  lamp; 
Such,  if  not  fiiirer ;  and,  when  we  shot  by, 
A  scene  of  revelry,  in  long  array 
The  windows  blazing.     But  we  now  approach'd 
A  City  far-renown'd ; '  and  wonder  ceased. 

xxni. 

GENOA. 

This  house  was  Andrea  Doria's.  Herelieliv6d;(161) 
And  here  at  eve  relaxing,  when  ashore. 
Held  many  a  pleasant,  many  a  g^ve  diaeomae  (188) 
With  them  that  sought  him,  walking  to  and  fio 
As  on  his  deck.   *T  is  leas  in  length  and  braadtfa 
Than  many  a  cabin  in  a  ship  of  vrar ; 
But  'tis  of  marble,  and  at  once  inspires 
The  reverence  due  to  ancient  digni^. 

He  left  it  for  a  better ;  and  't  is  now 
A  house  of  trade,  (183)  the  m^mest  merchandiae 
Cumbering  its  floors.    Yet,  feUen  as  it  is. 
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■till  the  Doblcft  dwelling-— even  in  Genoa ! 
And  hadtt  thou,  Andrea,  lived  there  to  the  last, 
Hkni  badst  done  well ;  for  there  is  that  without, 
Tbax  in  the  wall,  which  monardu  could  not  give, 
Nor  thou  take  with  ihee,  that  which  myn  aloud. 
It  wai  thy  Country's  gift  to  her  Deliverer. 


*Tii  in  the  heart  of  Genoa  (he  who  cornea, 
Muit  come  on  foot)  and  in  a  place  of  stir ; 
Men  on  their  daily  business,  early  and  late, 
Tluonging  thy  very  threshold.    But  when  there, 
Hkou  wert  among  thy  fellow-citizens. 
Thy  children,  for  they  hail'd  thee  as  their  sire ; 
And  on  a  spot  thou  must  have  loved,  for  there, 
Calling  them  round,  thou  gavest  them  more  than  life. 
Giving  what,  lost,  makes  life  not  worth  the  keeping. 
Hiere  thou  didst  do  indeed  an  act  divine ; 
Nor  oouldst  thou  leave  thy  door  or  enter  in. 
Without  a  blessing  on  thee. 

Thou  art  now  ' 
Again  among  them.    Thy  brave  mariners, 
Tliey  who  bad  Ibught  so  often  by  thy  side. 
Staining  the  mountain-lHlIows,  bore  thee  back ; 
And  thou  art  sleeping  in  thy  funeral-chamber. 

Thine  was  a  glorious  course;  but  oouldst  thou 
there. 
Clad  in  diy  cere^otb — in  that  silent  vault. 
Where  thou  art  gather'd  to  thy  ancestors — 
Open  thy  secret  heart  and  tell  us  all, 
lien  should  we  hear  thee  with  a  sig^  confess, 
A  sigh  how  heavy,  that  thy  happiest  hours 
Were  pass'd  before  these  sacred  walls  were  left, 
Befinie  the  ocean-wave  thy  wealth  reflected,  (184) 
And  pomp  and  power  drew  envy,  stirring  up 
Hie  ambitious  man,'  that  in  a  perilous  hour 
Fell  from  the  plank.  (185) 

A  FAREWELL.* 

And  now  farewell  to  Italy — perhaps 
For  ever!  Yet,  methinks,  I  could  not  go, 
I  could  not  leave  it,  were  it  mine  to  say, 
■■Farewell  forever!" 

Many  a  courtesy, 
Tliat  sought  no  recompense,  and  met  with  none 
But  in  the  swell  of  heart  with  which  it  came. 
Have  I  experienced ;  not  a  cabin-door. 
Go  where  I  would,  but  open'd  with  a  smile ; 
From  the  first  hour,  when,  in  my  long  descent. 
Strange  perfumes  rose,  as  if  to  welcome  me. 
From  flowers  that  minister'd  like  unseen  spirits ; 
From  the  firrt  hour,  when  vintage-^ongs  broke  forth, 
A  grateful  earnest,  and  the  Southern  lakes, 
Duzlingly  bright,  unfolded  at  my  feet; 
They  that  receive  the  cataracts,  and  ere-long 
Dismiss  them,  but  how  changed— onward  to  loU 
From  age  to  age  in  silent  majesty, 
Blessing  the  nations,  and  reflecting  round 
Hie  gladness  they  inspire. 

Gentle  or  rude. 
No  scene  of  life  but  has  contributed 
Mnch  to  remember — from  the  Polesine, 
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Where,  when  the  south-wind  Uowa,  and  doodi 

clouds 
Crather  and  fall,  the  peasant  freights  his  bark. 
Mindful  to  migrate  when  the  king  of  floodi ' 
Visits  his  humble  dwelling,  and  the  keel. 
Slowly  uplifted  over  fleld  and  fence* 
Floats  on  a  world  of  waters— from  that  k>w. 
That  level  region,  where  no  Echo  dwells* 
Or,  if  she  comes,  comes  in  her  saddest  fdif^ 
Hoarse,  inarticulate— on  to  where  the  patk 
Is  lost  in  rank  luxuriance,  and  to  breatha 
Is  to  inhale  distemper,  if  iK>t  death ; 
Where  the  wild-boeu'  retreats,  when  human 
And,  when  the  day-star  flames,  the  buflUo-hcfd, 
Afflicted,  plunge  into  the  stagnant  pool. 
Nothing  discem'd  amid  the  water-leavea, 
Save  here  and  there  the  likeness  of  a  head. 
Savage,  uncouth ;  where  none  in  human  shapa 
Come,  save  the  herdsman,  levelling  his  length 
Of  lance  with  many  a  cry,  or,  Tartar-like, 
Urging  his  steed  along  the  distant  hill 
As  from  a  danger.    There,  but  not  to  rest, 
I  travelled  many  a  dreary  league,  nor  tum'd 
(Ah  then  least  willing,  as  who  had  not  been  f) 
When  in  the  South,  against  the  azure  sky. 
Three  temples  rose  in  soberest  miyeaty. 
The  wondrous  work  of  some  heroic  race.' 

But  now  a  long  farewell !  Oft,  while  I  live. 
If  once  again  in  England,  once  again 
In  my  own  chimney-nook,  as  Night  steals  on. 
With  hal^hut  eyes  reclining,  oft,  methinka. 
While  the  wind  blusters  and  the  pelting  rain 
dattors  without,  shall  I  recall  to  mind 
The  scenes,  occurrences,  I  me|  with  hare. 
And  wander  in  Rljrsium ;  many  a  note 
Of  wildest  melody,  magician-like. 
Awakening,  such  as  the  Calabrian  horn. 
Along  the  moimtain-side,  when  all  n  still. 
Pours  forth  at  folding-time ;  and  mai^  a  chant. 
Solemn,  sublime,  such  as  at  midnight  flowa 
From  the  full  choir,  when  richest  haimonieB 
Break  the  deep  silence  of  thy  glens.  La  Cava ; 
To  him  who  lingers  there  with  listening  ear, 
Now  lost  and  now  descending  as  from  Heaven! 
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Note  1,  page  40,  ooL  9, 
At  on  thftt  Bobbatb-ers  wfasa'hs  arriwd. 
"J'arrive  «*8souffl^,  tout  en  nage;  la  ooBnr 
je  vois  de  loin  les  soldats  k  leur  poate ;  j'l 
crie  d'une  voix  ^loufiee.  11  ^toit  trop  taid.** 
CdnfeuUmM,  h.  i.  The  street,  in  v^di  he 
is  called  Rue  Rousseau. 

Note  3,  page  40,  col.  2. 

He  Mte  him  down  and  wept — wept  till  Am 

*' Lines  of  eleven  syllables  occur  almost  in  < 

of  Milton;  but  though  they  ace  not  impteaaing,  diaf 

ought  not  to  be  admitted  into  heroic  poetiy ;  ainoa  Hm 
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Hmiti  of  our  language  allow  m  no  other  dis- 
of  epic  and  tragic  measures." — Johnson. 
H  is  remarkable  that  he  used  them  roost  al  last 
In  the  Paradise  Regained  they  occur  oftener  than  in 
Ihe  Fkradise  Lost,  in  the  proportion  of  ten  to  one ; 
and  let  it  be  remembered  that  they  supply  us  i^ith 
anolher  close,  another  cadence;  that  they  odd,  as  it 
irere,  a  string  to  the  instrument;  and,  by  enabling  the 
Poet  ID  relax  at  pleasure,  to  rise  and  fall  with  his 
anhject,  oontribate  what  b  most  wanted,  compass, 
variety. 

Shakspeare  seems  to  have  delighted  in  them,  and 
of  his  soliloquies  has  used  them  four  and  five 
in  succession;  an  example  I  hove  not  followed 
in  mine.  As  in  the  following  instance,  where  the  sub- 
ject is  solemn  beyond  all  others : 

To  b«*  or  aot  lo  be.  that  ia  the  quettioa. 
Wbather  Hk  nobler  io  Um  mind  to  miflbr 
The  dinft  and  arrowi  of  outraseous  fortaoe. 
Or  to  take  arrae  af  aimt  a  tea  of  troubiee. 
And,  by  oppoainK,  end  tbem. 

They  come  nearest  to  the  flow  of  an  imstudied 

ekiqaence,  and  should  therefore  be  used  in  the  drama ; 

but  why  exclusively  1  Horace,  as  we  learn  from  him- 

sriC  admitted  the  Musa  Pedestris  in  his  happiest 

honia,  in  those  when  he  was  most  at  his  ease ;  and 

we  cannot  regret  her  visits.  To  her  we  arp  indebted 

€v  more  than  half  he  has  \ef\  us ;  nor  was  she  ever 

it  his  elbow  in  greater  dishabille,  than  whoi  he 

wrote  the  celebrated  Journey  to  Bnmdusitmi. 

Note  3,  page  41,  coL  1. 
like  him  of  old. 
TV  Abbot  oi  Clairvaux.    *'  Tu  admire  or  despise 
8t  Bernard  as  he  ought,"  says  Gibbon,  "  the  reader, 
Hke  myself,  should  have  before  the  windows  of  his 
libnry  diat  incomparable  landscape." 

Note  4,  page  41,  oul.  1. 
That  wioda  betide  Che  mirror  of  all  beauty. 
IWe  is  no  describing  in  words ;  but  the  follow- 
ing lines  were  written  on  the  spot,  and  may  serve 
perhaps  to  recall  to  some  of  my  readers  what  they 
liSTe  wen  in  this  enchanting  country. 

I  lore  to  watch  in  eileDce  till  th^  Sua 

Ben-,  and  Moat  Blanc,  array'd  in  crimaon  and  gold, 

Pliafft  hie  broad  ahadow  half  acroM  the  l<ake ; 

That  ahadow,  tboagb  it  comre  throufh  (wlhloaa  tracta 

Of  ether,  and  e'er  Alp  and  deaert  drMr, 

Only  leaa  bright,  leaa  glorioua  than  himaelf. 

Bat,  while  we  gase.  *t  ia  fcone !   And  now  he  ahines 

like  baniiah*d  lilTcr;  all,  below,  the  Nifht'a.— 

fineb  momenta  are  moet  precioua.    Yet  there  are 
Otheia.  that  follow  them,  to  me  atill  more  ao ; 
When  once  again  he  chaniree.  once  again 
Clolhing  himself  in  grandeur  all  hia  own : 
Whao,  like  a  Oboat,  ahndnwIeM,  colorleaa. 
Be  mehe  away  into  the  Hnaven  of  Heavena; 
Rinaelf  alone  fereal'd.  all  leaaer  thinga 
Aalhottgh  they  were  not! 

Note  5,  page  41,  col.  3. 
Two  doga  of  grave  demeanor  welcomed  me. 

Bern,  so  remarkable  for  his  sagacity,  was  dead. 
R*  dun  is  Btnfied,  and  is  preserved  in  the  Mtiseura 
«f  Berne. 

Note  6,  page  4^,  col.  1. 
But  the  Bi»e  blew  cold. 
"Hie  north-east  wind'    This  description  was  Writ^ 
t>iioJQne,18l& 


Note  7,  page  42,  col.  1. 
Bu  Bnino*a  ooc^— 

The  Grande  Chartreuso.  It  was  indebted  tar  its 
foundation  to  a  miracle ;  as  every  guest  may  leam 
there  from  a  little  book  that  lies  on  the  table  in  Ui 
cell,  the  cell  allotted  to  him  by  the  fatheis. 

*'  In  this  year  the  canon  died,  and,  as  all  believed, 
in  the  odor  of  sanctity :  for  who  in  his  life  had  been 
so  holy,  in  his  death  so  happy?  But  false  are  the 
judgments  of  men;  as  the  event  showeth.  For  when 
the  hour  of  his  fimenil  hod  arrived,  when  the  mourn- 
ers had  entered  the  church,  the  bearers  set  down  tha 
hier,  and  every  voice  was  lifted  up  in  the  A^wrera» 
suddenly,  and  as  none  knew  how,  die  lights  were  ei- 
tinguished,  the  anthem  stopt !  A  darkness  succeeded, 
a  silence  as  of  the  grave ;  and  these  words  came  in 
sorrowful  accents  from  the  lips  of  the  dead.  "  I  am 
summoned  before  a  Just  God ! A  Just  God  judgedi 
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-I  am  condemned  by  a  Just  God !" 


In  the  church,  says  the  legend,  **  there  stood  a 
young  man  with  his  liands  clasped  in  prayer,  who 
from  that  time  resolved  to  withdraw  into  the  deaeit 
It  was  he  whom  we  now  invoke  as  St.  Bnmo." 

Note  8,  page  42,  col.  1. 


-that  houae  ao  rich  of  old. 


So  eoarteoua. 
The  words  of  Ariosta 

Ricca— 0  corteaa  a  chiunque  ri  Tenia. 
Milton  was  there  at  the  fall  of  the  lea£ 

Note  9,  page  42.  col.  2. 

Bread  to  the  hungry. 

They  distribute  in  the  course  of  the  year,  from 

thirty  to  thirty-five  thousand  rations  of  food ;  receiving 

travellers  of  every  description. — Le  Pkue  Buklz, 

Prieur. 

Note  10,  page  42.  col.  2. 
Doaaaix,  who  turo'd  the  acale. 
"  Of  all  the  generals  I  over  luid  under  me,  Deasaiz 
possessed  the  greatest  talents.  He  loved  glory  for  itMUI" 

Note  11,  page  43,  col.  1. 
And  gather*d  fn>m  above,  below,  around. 
The  Author  of  Lalla  Rookh,  a  Poet  of  such  sii^[ii- 
lar  felicity  as  to  give  a  lustro  to  all  ho  touches,  has 
written  a  song  on  this  subject,  called  the  Crystal- 
hunters. 

Note  12,  page  43,  col.  1. 
■nor  long  before. 
M.  Ebel  mentions  an  escape  almost  as  miraculoiKL 
L'an  1790,  le  nomme  (^Ihristian  Boren,  propria 
toire  de  raubcrgc  du  Grindehvald,  eut  le  malheur,de 
se  jeier  dans  une  fente  du  glacier,  en  le  traversant 
avec  un  troupeau  de  montons  qu'il  ramcnoit  des  pitn- 
rages  de  Baniseck.     Heiireuseroent  qu'il  tombadans 
le  voisinage  du  grand  torrent  qui  coule  dans  I'int^- 
eur,  il  en  suivii  le  lit  par-dessous  lea  voutes  de  glace, 
et  arriva  au  {ued  du  glacier  nvec  un  bras  cass^  Get 
homme  est  actuellement  encore  en  vie." 

Manuel  du  Voyagtur.  Art.  GrindehoaUL 

Note  13.  page  43,  col.  2. 

a  wroiidrnua  monumenL 

Almost  oery  mountain  of  any  rank  or  condition 
has  such  a  bridge.  The  most  celebrated  in  this  ooon- 
try  is  on  the  Bwibs  side  of  St.  GothanL 
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Note  14.  i»ge  44.  ooL  2. 
I  bal  for  tlioM.  who,  fike  J0M1  Jacqoet,  detigbL 
bMtuooup  ce  toumoieiiient,  pounru  que  je 
HH  «n  a&mir^LeM  Omfeuuna,  1.  iv. 

Note  15,  page  44,  col.  2. 
jurt  where  the  Abbot  fUL 
"  0&  il  J  •  environ  diz  mni,  que  rabM  de  St.  Mau- 
rice, Bl  Cocatriz,  a  ^te  pr^ipit^  avec  sa  voiture,  set 
dieTaui,  n  cuiuuiire.  et  ton  cocher." — Deacripl.  dm 
Faln«,p.l20. 

Note  16,  page  45,  ool.  1. 
Painted  by  CMHari. 
Commonly  called  Paul  Veronese. 

Note  n,  page  45,  col.  1. 
qattSiag  gramoUta. 
A  aherbet  hali^fiozen. 

Note  18.  page  45,  col.  2. 
Like  him  who.  in  the  days  of  MinetnlV' 
PMrarcfa,  Epiat  Rer.  Sen.  L  v.  ep.  3. 

Note  19,  page  45.  col.  2. 
Beforn  the  irreat  Maatino. 

Maatino  de  la  Scale,  the  Lord  i3£  Verona.  Cortuiio, 
die  ambawador  and  kiatorian,  nw  him  to  ■urround- 
ed*— Ia  6. 

Thia  home  had  been  alwaya  open  to  the  unfortu- 
nate. In  the  daya  of  Can  Grande,  all  were  welcome ; 
Poets,  Philoaophers,  ArtiRts,  Worrion.  Each  had  his 
apartment,  each  a  separate  table ;  and  at  the  hour  of 
dinner,  musicians  and  jesters  went  from  room  to 
loom.  Dante,  as  we  leam  from  himself,  Ibund  an 
Mjrlnni  there. 

Lo  prtmo  tno  riAif  io,  e*l  immo  oetdio 
Bvk  la  eortena  del  mran  Lonobardo, 
Che'n  in  la  seala  porta  il  aanto  ncceDe. 

Their  tombs  in  the  public  street  cany  us  back  into 
die  times  of  barbarous  virtue ;  nor  lesa  so  do  those  of 
die  Carrara  Princes  at  Padua,  though  less  singular 
and  striking  in  themselves.  Francis  Carrara,  the 
Elder,  used  often  to  vbit  Petrarch  in  his  small  house 
at  Arqua,  and  followed  him  on  foot  to  hia  g^ve. 

Note  20,  page  46.  col.  1. 

And  ahaD  I  lup  whore  Juliet  at  the  Maaque. 

The  old  Palace  of  the  Cappalletti,  with  its  uncoudi 

baloony  and  irregular  windows,  is  still  standing  in  a 

lane  near  the  market-place ;  and  what  Englishman 

can  behold  it  with  indiflerencc  ? 

When  we  enter  Verona,  we  forget  ourselves,  and 
are  almoat  inclined  to  say  with  Dante. 

Vieni  a  TsHer  Mimtecchi,  e  Capfwiletti. 

Note  21,  page  46,  col.  1. 

Bneh  quf^iona  hourly  do  I  aak  myaelf. 

It  haa  been  observed  that  in  Italy  the  memory  aees 

more  than  the  eye.  Scarcely  a  stone  is  turned  up  that 

has  not  aome  historical  association,  ancient  or  modem ; 

Uiat  may  not  be  said  to  have  gold  under  it, 

Note  22.  page  46,  col.  1. 

Twicr  bait  thou  Kved  already ; 
Twiee  ahon«i  amonc  the  nationa  of  the  world. 

All  our  travellers,  ftom  Addison  downward,  have 

diligently  explored  the  monuments  of  her  former  ex- 

iManoa;  while  those  uf  her  latter  have,  comparatively 


speaking,  escaped  observation.  IflGUinotnpply  iha 
deficiency,  I  will  not  folk>w  their  example ;  sad  hpp- 
py  should  I  be,  if  by  an  intermixture  of  vene  wad 
proae.  of  prose  illustrating  the  verae.  aod  fwiae  a» 
bellishing  the  prose,  I  coiild  furnish  my  oouatiyBan 
OQ  their  travels  with  a  pocketpcompanioo. 

Note  23,  page  46.  coL  2. 
In  thia  neglected  mirror. 
As  this  is  the  only  instance,  with  which  I  am  ae> 
quainted,  of  a  Ghost  in  Italy  since  Brutus  sat  in 
tent.  I  give  it  as  I  received  it;  though  in  the 
trophe  I  have  been  anticipated  by  a  distinguishad 
writer  of  the  present  day. 

It  was  first  mentioned  to  me  by  a  friend,  aa  we 
were  croasing  the  Apenninea  together. 

Note  24.  page  47.  coL  1. 
She  was  wall*d  up  within  the  Caatlo-wal. 
Murato  was  a  technical  word  for  thia  punishment 
in  Italy. 

Note  25.  page  47,  col.  1. 

Iwuiot  forth. 
An  old  huntsman  of  the  fomily  met  her  in  die  ham 
of  the  morning,  and  never  went  out  again. 
She  ia  still  known  by  the  name  of  Madonna  Bianea. 

Note  26.  page  47,  ool.  1. 
BUU  Riowiif  whh  the  ricbeet  haaa  of  srC 
Several  were  painted  by  Giorgione  and  Titian ;  as, 
for  instance,  those  of  the  Fondaoo  de  Tedeacfai  and 
the  Ca'  Grimani.^ — See  Vasari. 

Note  27.  page  47,  col.  1. 

the  tower  of  EneTin   ■ 

Now  an  Observatory.  On  the  wall  there  ia  a  fang 
inscription:  '*  Piis  carcerem  adspergite  lacryrais.**  etc. 

Ezielino  ia  seen  by  Dante  in  the  river  of  Mood.- 
Inferno,  xiL 

Note  28,  page  47,  coL  2. 
A  vaitrant  crew,  and  carelw  of  lo-awrrow. 
**  Douse  penonncs,  tant  acteors  qo'adrieea,  nn 
souffleur.  un  machimste,  im  garde  dn  magasin,  dca 
enfons  de  tout  Ige.  des  chiens.  des  chata,  des  aagea, 
des  porroquets ;  c'^toit  I'arche  de  No^.— Ma  pMu 
lection  pour  les  aoubreites  m*amftta  aar  Madame 
Baccherim.** — Golooni. 

Note  29.  page  47,  coL  2. 
The  latfioff  molea 
The  passage-boats  are  drawn  np  and  down  the 
Brenta. 

Note  30,  page  47,  col.  2. 
That  child  of  Am  and  (VoKc.  Arleechkw. 


A  pleasant  instance  of  his  wit  and  agility 
hibitod  some  years  ago  on  the  stage  at  Venioau 

"  The  stutterer  was  in  an  agony ;  the  word 
exorable.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  Harlequin 
gested  another  and  another.  At  length,  in  a  fit  of 
despair,  he  pitched  his  head  full  in  the  dying  muk*9 
stomach,  and  the  word  bolted  out  of  hia  month  la 
the  most  dbtant  part  of  the  house  **  flee  MoOAlfl 
View  of  Society  in  Italy. 

Note  31,  page  47,  col.  2. 
A  Taat  Melmporit. 

•*I  love,"  soyv  a  late  traveller. "  to  coniemplat*^  ■■ 
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I  float  aloi^  that  multitude  of  palacet  and  churchet, 
which  ar^  ooogragated  and  preiaed  as  on  a  vait  raft.** 
— '*  And  wbo,**  aaya  anochor,  "  can  forget  his  walk 
Arn^  the  Meroeria,  where  the  nightingales  give 
yoa  their  melody  from  shop  to  Bhoi>,  so  that,  shutting 
ymu  eyea,  yon  would  think  yourself  in  some  Ibreai- 
^■de,  when  indeed  you  are  all  the  while  in  the  middle 
«r  the  aeaf  Who  can  forget  his  iMnuspect  from  the 
lower,  which  once,  when  gilt,  and  when  the 
atrock  upon  it,  was  to  he  descried  by  ships  alar 
«ff;  or  hia  visit  to  Sc  Mark's  churcli,  where  you  see 
BSlhiiig.  trend  on  nothing,  but  what  is  precious ;  the 
§pm  ail  agate,  jasper;  the  roof  mosaic ;  the  aisle  hung 
nith  the  banneis  of  the  subject  cities ;  the  front  and 
ill  five  domes  aflecting  you  as  the  work  of  some 
mknown  people?  Yet  all  this  will  presently  pass 
sway ;  the  waters  will  ckae  over  it ;  and  they,  that 
coma,  row  about  in  vain  to  determine  exactly  where 
it 


Note  32,  page  47,  col  2. 

Ers  ret  the  Cafils  csom. 

A  Caravan. 

Note  33,  page  48,  col.  2. 
Playinf  at  Hors. 
A  natifffwl  game  of  great  antiquity,  and  most  prob- 
tUy  the  ^  micare  digitia  '*  of  the  Romans. 

Note  34,  page  48,  col.  2. 
twlT«  Proeurslon. 
Thit  procnraionhip  of  St.  Blark  was  the  seoond 
dignity  in  the  Republic. 

Note  35,  page  49,  col.  1. 
Ths  brsM  is  foiM,  ths  porphrry  remsias. 
They  were  placed  in  the  floor  as  memorials.  The 
Inm  waa  engraven  with  the  vi-ords  addressed  by  the 
Fops  Id  the  Emperor,  **  Super  aspidem,**  etc. 

Note  36,  page  49,  col.  1. 
or  ths  prond  Pontiff— 
Alennder  IIL  He  fled  in  disguise  to  Venice,  and 
ii  mid  to  have  pawod  the  first  night  on  the  steps  of 
8m  Salvaiore.  The  entrance  is  from  the  Morceria, 
nstf  the  foot  of  the  Rialto ;  and  it  is  thus  recorded, 
ttider  his  escutcheon,  in  a  small  tablet  at  the  door : 
Alexandre  111.  PonL  Max.  pemoctanti. 

Note  37,  page  49,  coL  1. 
rssounHinf  with  their  (ImL 
See  Petrarch's  description  of  them,  and  of  the  tour- 
BuaenL — Rer,  SemL  I  4,  ep.  2. 

Note  38,  page  49,  coL  1. 
■oiae  ftom  merrr  Eofflsnd. 
"Recent!  victorii  exultantes,"  says  Petrarch,  al- 
bdog,  no  doubt,  to  the  fovorable  issue  of  the  vrar 
it  France.  This  festival  began  on  the  4th  of  August, 
1361 

Note  39,  page  49,  col.  1. 
Aad  lo,  the  aaadnwi  of  the  Carnival. 
Among  those  the  most  followed,  there  was  always 
ABnsk  in  a  magniflcent  habit,  relating  marvellous 
*hrenturea  and  calling  himself  Mcsser  Marro  Mil- 
lioBL   Afillioni  was  the  name  given  by  his  fellow- 
ciiiiBN  in  his  lifiMime  to  the  great  traveller,  Maroo 
hk.  *•  I  have  aeen  him  so  described,"  says  Ramnaio^ 
12  H2 


**  in  the  records  €£  the  Republic ;  and  his  house  haa, 
from  that  time  to  this,  been  callml  La  Corte  del  JMil- 
liuiii,'*  the  house  of  the  rich  man,  the  millionnaire. 
It  is  on  the  canal  of  S.  Giovanni  C'luisostomo ;  and, 
as  long  as  he  lived,  was  much  resorted  to  by  tha 
curious  and  the  learned. 

Note  40,  page  49,  col.  2. 

Down  which  the  rriulr  heed  of  old  Faliero 
RolI'd  from  the  bloek. 

Of  him  and  his  conspiracy  I  had  given  a  brief  ac- 
count ;  but  he  is  now  universally  known  throtigh  a 
Writer,  whose  poetical  talents  command  aa  mudi 
the  admiration  of  other  ooimtries  as  of  his  own. 

Note  41,  page  49,  col.  2. 

A  ibort  inacriptton  on  the  Dore*a  chair 
Led  to  another  on  the  waJI  yet  shorter. 

Marino  Faliero  dalla  bella  moglie:  altri  la  gode  ed 

egh  la  mantiene. 

Locus  Marini  Faletri,  decapitati  pro  criminibisk 

Note  42,  page  49,  col.  2. 
Carmaffouia. 
**  II  Conte,  entrando  in  prigionc,  dime :  Vedo  bene 
chi'o  son  mono,  o  trasse  im  gran  sospiro." — SAjfirro. 

Note  43,  page  49,  col.  2. 
And  bore  away  to  the  canal  Orfiura. 
A  deep  channel  behind  the  island  of  S.  Gioifo 
Maggiore. 

Note  44,  page  50,  col.  1. 
**  Who  w««  the  Six  wa  lupp'd  with  resteraifht  1** 
A|i  allusion  to  the  Supper  in  Candide. — C.  xzvL 

Note  45,  page  50,  coL  1. 
**  Who  aaiweff'd  me  juat  now  V* 
See  Schiller's  Ghost-seerw--C.  i. 

Note  46,  page  50,  ooL  1. 
**Bat  who  ataods  there,  alone  smonc  thess  sllT* 

See  the  history  of  Bragadino,  the  Alchymist,  ■■ 
related  by  Dam. — HitL  de  Venues  c.  28. 

A  person  yet  more  extraordinary  is  said  to  have 
appeared  there  in  1687. 

''Those,  who  have  experienced  die  advantages 
which  all  strangers  ei\joy  in  that  City,  will  not  be 
surprised  that  one  who  went  by  the  name  of  Signcv 
Gualdi  was  admitted  into  the  btBst  company,  thou^ 
none  knew  who  or  what  he  was.  He  remauied  there 
some  months ;  and  three  thingH  were  remarked  con- 
oeming  him — that  he  had  u  small  but  inestimable 
collection  of  pictiues,  which  he  readily  showed  to  any 
body — that  he  spoke  on  every  sulycct  with  such  a 
mastery  as  astonished  all  who  heard  him — imd  that 
he  never  wrote  or  received  any  letter,  iirvcr  re- 
quired any  credit  or  used  any  tnlls  of  excliamge,  but 
paid  for  everything  in  ready  money,  and  lived  re- 
spectably, though  not  splendidly. 

**  This  gentleman  being  one  day  at  the  ooflee-houae, 
a  Venetian  nobleman,  who  was  an  excellent  judge 
of  pictures,  and  who  had  heard  of  Signor  GuaUi's 
collection,  expressed  a  desire  to  see  them ;  and  his 
request  was  instantly  granted.  After  contemplating 
and  admiring  them  for  some  time,  he  happened  to 
cast  his  eyes  over  the  chamberdoor,  where  himg  a 
portrait  of  the  Stranger.  The  Venetian  looked  upon 
it.  and  then  upon  him.   *  This  ii  your  portrait.  Su*/ 
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Mid  he  to  Signor  Giuddi.  The  other  made  no  aniwer 
bat  bjr  ft  h>w  bow.  *  Yet  yoa  look,'  he  oootinued, 
*  like  a  man  of  fifty «  and  I  know  this  picture  to  be 
«r  the  hand  of  Titian,  who  haa  been  dead  one  hun- 
dnd  and  thirty  yeark  How  ia  this  poaible  ?*  *  It  it 
not  easy,*  said  SKgnor  Oualdi  gravely,  *  to  know  all 
things  that  are  possible;  but  there  is  certainly  no 
crime  in  my  being  like  a  picture  of  Titian's.*  The 
Venetian  perceived  that  he  had  given  ofience,  and 
took  his  leave. 

"  In  the  evening  he  could  not  forbear  mentioning 
what  had  passed  to  some  of  his  friends,  who  resolved 
to  satisfy  themselves  the  next  day  by  seeing  the  pic- 
ture. For  this  purpose  they  went  to  the  co^e-house 
about  the  time  tlMl  Signer  Gualdi  was  accustomed 
to  come  there ;  and,  not  meeting  with  him,  inquired 
at  his  lodgings,  where  they  learned  that  he  had  set 
out  an  hour  before  for  Vienna.  This  aflbir  made  a 
great  stir  at  the  time." 

Note  47,  page  50,  col  1. 
All  sjr*,  aM  oar,  dowImi«  sad  ewy  whwe. 
A  Frenchman  of  high  rank,  who  bad  been  robbed 
at  Venice,  and  had  complained  in  conversation  of  the 
negligence  of  the  Police,  was  on  his  way  back  to 
the  Terra  Firnia,  when  his  gondola  stopped  suddenly 
in  the  midst  of  the  vraves.  He  inquired  the  reason ; 
and  his  gondoliers  pointed  to  a  boat  with  a  red  flag. 
diat  had  just  made  them  a  signal.  It  arrived ;  and 
he  was  called  on  board.  *'  You  are  the  Prince  de 
Craon  ?  Were  you  not  robbed  on  Friday  evening? — 
I  wM^— Of  what  r— Of  five  hundred  ducata. — And 
where  were  they  I — In  a  green  purse. — ^Do  you  sus- 
pect any  body  ^--I  do,  a  servant — Would  you  know 
him  again  7 — Certainly."  The  Interrogator  with  his 
foot  turned  aside  an  old  ck>ak  that  lay  there ;  and  the 
Prince  beheld  his  purse  in  the  hand  of  a  dead  man. 
''Take  it;  and  remember  that  none  set  their  feet 
again  in  a  countiy  where  they  have  presumed  to 
doubt  the  wiadon  of  the  govemmenL*' 

Ifoto  48.  page  50,  col.  2. 

-— hit  Isr  of  lore. 
La  Biondina  in  Goodoletta. 

Note  49.  page  50,  col.  2. 

THomPokIms. 

In  the  Pianetta.  **C*^tait  sous  les  portiquea  de 

flaint-Marc  que  les  patriciens  se  r^unissaient  tons  les 

loan.    Le  nom  de  cetto  promenade  indiquait  sa  dea- 

tination ;  on  Tappellait  il  BrogUo." — Daru. 

Note  50.  pag#  50,  ooL  2. 
Thra  in  dose  eonveras. 
I  am  indebted  for  this  thitught  to  some  unpublished 
travels  by  the  author  of  Vathck. 

Note  51.  page  50,  col.  2. 

md  haMMff, 
As  ia  the  tims  wbea  Venice  wu  Iwraslt 

Goldoni,  deocribing  his  excursion  with  the  fts- 
falf*^"*i  haa  left  us  a  lively  picture  of  thia  class  of 


hour  r*  said  I  to  the  gondolier.  •*  I  canaotgaas^gir; 
but,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  it  is  the  lovw'a  hour.*'— 
**  Let  us  go  home,"  I  replied ;  and  he  turned  the  pnm 
homeward,  singing,  as  he  rowed,  the  tweiity«ilh 
strophe  of  the  sixteenth  canto  of  the  Jeniaaleai  De- 
livered. 

Note  52,  page  51,  col.  1. 
The  younc  Biaoca  foood  her  lathsc*e  door. 

Bianca  Capella  Ithadbeenshntbyabaker^abo^, 
as  he  passed  by,  at  day-break;  and  in  her  despairite 
fled  with  her  lover  to  Florence,  where  he  fell  hfm- 
sassination.  Her  beauty,  and  her  love«dvcntBre  m 
here  related,  her  marriage  afterwards  with  the  Gfaed 
Duke,  and  that  fetal  banquet  at  which  tbey  were  faott 
poisoned  by  the  Cardinal,  his  brother,  have  rcndarad 
her  history  a  romance.  The  Capello  Palace  is  ob 
the  Canal^  di  Canonico;  and  the  poatenwioQr,  ia 
porta  di  atrodoy  is  still  on  its  hinges.  It  opens  into 
one  of  those  narrow  alleys  so  numerous  at  Venioe. 

Note  53,  page  51,  coL  1. 
It  wu  St.  Marr^t  Eve. 


This  circumstance  took  place  at  Venice  on  the  fint 
of  February,  the  eve  of  the  feast  of  the  Purificatian 
of  the  Virgin,  A.  D.  944,  Pielro  Candiano,  Doge. 

Note  54,  page  51,  col.  1. 
Such  vhadoff,  or  saefa  besatr. 

**  E*l  costume  era,  che  tntto  le  novisie  con  tutia  la 
dole  loro  venissero  alia  detta  Chicaa,  doiv*wa  il  ves- 
oovo  con  tutta  la  chieresia." — Sanuto. 

Note  55,  page  51,  ooL  1. 
Her  veil,  trsaaosieat  as  the  jneeeim  i 
Among  the  Habiti  Antichi,  in  that  admirable  book 
of  wood-cots  ascribed  to  Titian  (A.  a  1590),  iheie 
is  one  entitled  Spooa  Venetiana  a  Castelfo.  It  waa 
taken  from  an  old  painting  in  the  Scuola  di  S.  Gio- 
vanni Evangelista,  and  by  the  Writer  is  believed  to 
represent  one  of  the  Brides  here  described. 

Noto  56,  page  51,  coL  2. 
That  venenble  pile  oo  the  MS>bffiak. 
San  Pietro  di  Caatollo,  the  Patriarchal  church  of 
Venice. 

Noto  57,  page  51,  col.  2. 
Wen  are  they  koowm,  the  f  allieC  sad  the  gaDey. 
**Una  galera  e  una  galeotta." — S&Nura 

Note  58,  page  52,  coL  1. 
Laid  at  hia  feet. 
They  were  to  be  seen  in  the  treasnry  of  St  Bfark 
very  lately. 

Noto  59,  page  52,  col.  1. 
And  through  the  city  in  a  itately  bans. 
"Le  quali  con  trionfo  si  conducessero  aopra  ana  piatta 
pe  *canali  di  Venezia  con  suoni  e  canti.*' — Sanuto. 


We  were  no  aooner  in  the  middle  of  that  great 
lagoon  whidi  encircles  tho  City,  than  oar  discreet 
gondolier  draw  the  curtain  behind  us,  and  let  isi  float 
at  the  will  of  the  wavea^ — At  length  night  came  on, 
and  we  oould  not  toll  whore  wo  were.  **  What  ia  the 


Noto  60,  page  52,  coL  1. 

theKiako. 

An  Elnglish  abbreviation.    Rialto  is  die 


name  of 


the  island  from  which  the  bridge  is  called ;  and  the 
Venetians  say  il  ponte  di  Rialto^  aa  we  aaj 
minsler-bridge. 
In  that  island  ia  the  Exchaage ;  and  I  Ymkw% 
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Umw  M  on  cImro ground.  Intbedayiof 
Aflionio  and  BMMnio  it  WM Moond  to  none.  "Iiotto- 
fMtkhi,"  Hfi  Sauorino,  writing  in  1580,  '■■ono 
^pi  giorao  fivqMmati  da  i  mercatanti  Fioientini, 
OmnTwi.  Milaiiiai,  Spagnooli,  Tnrcfai,  a  d*alti«  na- 
liDni  diveiae  del  moodo,  i  qoali  vi  cuucurrouo  in  lanta 
eopia.  cbe  queita  piaaa  d  annoverata  fia  le  prima  dell' 
VBTeno."  It  waa  there  that  the  Chriitian  held  die- 
oonne  with  the  Jew ;  and  Shylock  refei*  to  it,  when 
ba«y% 

fligaor  Aaioeb.  OMnjr  a  dme  tad  olt, 
la  Uw  Eiaho  yoa  haw  ratad  ma— 

«  Andiamo  a  Rialto**— ^  L*oni  di  Rialto'*— were  on 
•very  tbogoe ;  and  continua  to  to  the  preaent  day, 
m  we  may  oondode  from  the  oomediea  of  Goldoni, 
and  partiailarly  from  hia  Mercanti. 

lien  ia  a  plaee  adjoining,  called  Rialto  Nuovo ; 
ad  ao  eaUed,  aoeoiding  to  flanaoTino^  **  pardie  fb 
ttbricaio  dopo  il  Taedua" 

Note  61,  page  53,  ooL  1. 
Twanty  ara  nttioff  aa  in  jndimaot  thara. 
The  Cooncil  of  Ten  and  the  Gionta,  **ne\  qnale," 
■!•  Sannio,  "  fu  memer  lo  doge."    The  Gionta  at 
Aa  firat  anunmatioo  eooaiaied  of  ten  PMrieiam,  at 
Ailaatof  twenty. 

Note  62,  page  52,  ool.  2. 
thai  aiaid.  at  aeea  tha  labaat.  aoWaat 


She  waa  a  Coatarini ;  a  name  coeval  with  the  Re- 
pnblic,  and  illuatrated  by  eight  Dogea.  On  the  oo- 
eaaon  of  their  marriage,  the  Bucentaur  came  oot  in 
iaiplendor ;  and  a  bridge  of  boata  waa  thrown  acroaa 
tftt  Canal  Gran^^  fi>r  the  Bridegroom  and  hia  retinue 
tf  three  hundred  horae.  Sanntu  dwella  with  pleaaore 
« the  coatlineaa  of  the  dreaaea  and  the  magnificence 
tf  the  jaoccaaiona  by  land  and  water.  The  touma- 
■mii  m  the  Place  of  St  Mark  laated  three  daya, 
■d  were  attended  by  thirty  thouaand  pcoplob 

Note  63,  page  53,  col.  1. 
I  hava  truagreM*d,  oflhndad,  wilfliDf . 

It  waa  a  high  crime  lo  aolidt  the  interceaaion  of 
ny  Foreign  Prince. 

Note  64,  page  53,  col.  2. 
tha  Inviaible  Three. 

The  State-InqnimtoTk  For  an  account  of  dieir 
uihority,  aee  page  52. 

Note  65,  page  53,  col.  2. 
It  feond  ham  on  bit  kneas  before  tha  altar. 
He  waa  at  maaa. — Saicitto. 

Note  66t  page  54,  col.  1. 
And  in  hb  Micr-book. 

A  remarlcable  inatance,  among  othera  in  the  annala 
of  Venice,  that  her  princea  were  merchanta. 

Note  67,  page  54,  col.  1. 
And  fVoa  that  hour  have  itindrad  apiriii  flock*d. 
I  tinted  once  more,  aaya  Alfieri,  the  tomb  of  our 
BiMtar  in  lore,  the  divine  Petrarch ;  and  there,  aa  at 
^ttvemn,  oonaecrated  a  day  to  meditation  and  verae. 

Note  68,  page  54,  co?.  1. 
Iw  riaayaida  of  aneh  mat  and  oM  renown. 

The  C6ta  Rocia,  tha  Hermitage,  etc. 


Note  69,  page  54,  col  9. 
Naglaet  to  vWt  Argoa. 
Thb  village,  laya  Boccaccio,  hitherto  almort  mi- 
knowTi  even  ai  Padua,  ia  aocm  to  become  &moaa 
through  the  World :  and  the  aailor  on  the  Adriatic 
will  proatmte  hiroaelC  when  he  diiooveit  the  En- 
ganean  hilla.  *'  Among  them,'*  will  he  aay,  "alaepa 
the  Poet  who  ia  our  glory.  Ah,  imhappy  Florence! 
You  neglected  him — Yon  deaarrad  him  not** 

Note  70,  page  54,  coL  2. 

Bal^waf  op 
Babnik  UghoaM. 

**  I  have  built,  among  the  Eoganean  hilla,  a  amaU 
houae  decent  and  proper ;  hi  which  I  hope  to  paaa  tha 
reatof  my  daya,  thinking  alwaya  of  my  dead  orabaent 
frienda." 

Whm  the  Vmetiana  overran  the  country,  Petrardi 
prepared  for  flighL  "  Write  your  name  over  your 
door,"  aaid  one  of  hia  frienda,  '*  and  you  will  be  aala.** 
**  I  am  not  BO  aure  of  that,"  replied  Petrarch,  and  fled 
with  hia  booka  to  Padua. 

Hia  booka  he  left  to  tha  Republic  of  Venice ;  but 
they  exiat  no  longer.  Hia  legacy  to  Francia  Carraia* 
a  Madonna  painted  by  GioCio,  ia  jlill  preaenrad  in 
the  cathedral  €£  IHulua. 

Note  71,  page  54,  coL  2. 
Be  cultured  all  that  could  refine,  axak. 
See  an  E^aaay  on  hia  Character,  lately  written  by  a 
Man  no  leaa  eminent  fcr  hia  learning  than  hia  genina 
Ugo  Foacola 

Note  72,  page  54,  coL  2. 
—In  ki  chain  it  hanca. 

f 

Affirming  itaelf  to  be  the  very  bucket  which  Tai- 
aoni  in  hia  mock  heroica  haa  celelnated  aa  the  oanea 
of  war  between  Bologna  and  Modena  five  himdiad 
yeaxa  ago.  If  true,  it  ia  in  wonderful  preaervation. 

Note  73,  page  54,  ool  2. 
Done  br  Zampiari — 

Coiimionly  called  Domenichino. 

Note  74,  page  56,  ooL  2. 
And  what  a  ilorioua  laetre  did  it  ehed. 
Among  other  inatanSea  of  her  aacendency  at  tha 
cloae  of  the  thirteenth  century,  it  ia  related  that 
Florence  aaw  twelve  of  her  citizena  aaaembled  at  the 
Court  of  Boniface  the  Eighth,  aa  Ambamadora  from 
diflerent  parti  of  Europe  and  Aaia.  Their  namaa  ara 
mentioned  in  TVaooaa  iZIaafnife. 

Note  75,  page  56,  coL  2. 
In  thia  chapel  wroofhL 

A  chapel  of  the  Holy  Virgin  in  the  church  of  the 
Carmelitea.  It  ia  adorned  with  hia  paintinga,  and  all 
the  great  aniata  of  Florence  atudied  there :  lionardo 
da  Vinci,  Fra  Bartobmeo,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  Michael 
Angelo,  Raphael,  etc 

He  had  no  atone,  no  inacripticm,  aaya  one  of  hii 
biographera,  for  he  waa  thought  little  of  in  hia  life- 
time. 

Be  aknn  cereaMe  3  manno,  o  il  noma  nio. 
La  Chieia  e  il  manao,  nna  cappoUa  4  il  ooaM. 

It  waa  there  that  Michael  Angela  received  tha  bUm 
in  kia  6oa^— Sea  Vaanai  and  Celuni. 
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ICoie  TC.  pife  56,  eol.  2. 


Note  77,  page  56.  eoL  2. 
■■•on,  uoAemnMir 

Aficr  thii  line,  read  m  iblkmi : 


1*4  hm  Movtml  put  lo  On : 
•at  to  kia  aeeoant, 
in  Floreoee  Bnaibcr'd  with  iIm  dood ; 
1W  body  ■!»  M  Ml  oT  lift  ud  Mir 
At  hooM.  abrood ;  rtiBaadoooft  ioduod 
To  tmi,  dm*,  ileop .  «al  dod  ••  olhen 

MotoooootiMuJIr;  wiieo  tho  mmiI  wcnC. 
■ifaqnMi'il  to  a  demon,  aad  by  Im 
OBo  «7a  ibo  Baid.  aad  vbo  caa  raad  aad  doabiT) 
Dmlt  ia  aiad  gavan'd. 

BillboadowDawblt; 
bftbfi 


A  move  dreadful  Tdiicle  for 
iTed. 


itire  cannot  well  be 


Note  78,  page  56,  eoL  2. 
fwdwia'd  bii  Bottal  part 
Tolm. 


Id  1302,  he  was  aentenoed,  if  taken,  to  be  bumed. 

Note  79,  page  56,  ool.  2. 
bofln 


Note  80,  page  56,  col  2. 
If  or  Ihaa  feffgot  ibat  Cbaaber  oT  Um  Doad. 

The  Chapel  de'  Depoaiti ;  in  which  are  the  tomhi 
«r  the  Medici,  bjr  Michael  Angela 

Note  81,  page  56,  cd.  2. 

That  b  Ifaa  Dako  Lorano.  Ha/fchiawdL 

He  died  early ;  living  only  to  become  the  &ther 

«r  Catharine  de  Bledida.  Had  an  evil  spirit  asnmed 

fbe  hnman  Aape  to  propagate  miKhief,  he  coold  not 

have  done  better. 

The  atatne  ia  larger  than  the  life,  bat  not  n  large 
•a  to  Aofk  belie£  It  is  the  moat  real  and  unreal 
IfaiiV  that  ever  eame  from  the  chiaeL 

Note  82,  page  57,  ool.  1. 
Ob  that  tbrieo-baOovM  day. 

The  day  of  AU  Soula.  II  dj  de' Morti. 

'Sv^  83,  page  57,  coL  1. 

It  maat  ba  kaowa— Ibe  writing  oa  tbo  waO. 

Ejuiriaio  afiqaia  aoatrii  ox  oarihiii  altar. 

Perhapa  there  b  nothing  in  language  more  afiect* 

iof  than  hb  laat  testament  Itbaddre^ed  «*ToGod, 

Ihe  Deliverer,"  and  was  fimnd  steeped  in  hb  blood. 

Note  84,  page  57,  ool.  1. 

TbatCooow. 

The  fust  Grand  Duke. 

Note  85,  page  57,  ool  1. 

f •  told,  aad  bj  aa  booaat  Chronicler. 

The  President  De  Thoo.    Alfieri  has  written  a 

Jagedy  on  the  subject ;  if  it  may  be  said  ao,  when  he 

Mi  altered  so  entirely  the  story  and  the  characteia. 

Note  86,  page  57,  coL  1. 
jyhtdiihlm  that  iiirn?«d  her,  one  60  bf  a 


brother,  one  by  a  huaband,  and  a  Aiid  mnidarad  hii 
wife. 

Bat  that  &mily  waa  soon  to  become  eninet  It  ia 
some  cooaolation  lo  reflect  that  their  Countiy  did  not 
go  onrevenged  fer  the  calamities  whidi  they  had 
brought  upon  her.  How  many  of  them  died  by  tha 
hands  of  each  other! — 

Note  87,  page  57,  ooL  2. 
Ths  AacMOl  Psiaoo. 

The  Pdaoo  Vecdiio.  Cosmo  had  left  it  aavaid 
yeaia  befive. 

Note  88k  page  57,  coL  2. 


ByVi 

Note  89,  page  57,  eoL  2. 
Flraa  tba  deep  nlaaea  tbat  bii  qaaatiooa  drew. 
It  was  given  out  that  they  had  died  of  a  contagkni 
fever;  and  funeral  orations  were  publicly  pronounced 
in  their  honor. 

Note  90,  page  57,  ooL  2. 


He  was  the  fether  of  modem  painting,  and  die 
master  of  Giono,  n^iiose  talent  he  disoo\-ered  in  the 
way  here  alluded  ta 

«*  Cimabue  stood  still,  and,  having  considered  the 
boy  and  hb  wvrk,  he  asked  him,  if  he  would  go  and 
live  vi-ith  him  at  Florence  f  To  which  the  boy  an- 
swered that,  if  hb  fether  was  willing,  he  wouid  ga 
nkith  all  hb  heart** — Vasau. 

Of  Cimabu^  little  now  remains  at  Florence,  eieepl 
hb  celebrated  Madonna,  larger  than  the  life,  in  Santa 
Maria  No\-eIla.  It  was  painted,  according  to  Vasaii. 
in  a  garden  near  Porte  &  Piero,  and,  when  finished, 
was  earned  to  the  church  in  solemn  procession  with 
trumpets  before  it  The  garden  lay  widiout  the  waDs; 
and  such  vn»  the  rejoicing  there  on  the  oceasian, 
that  the  suburb  received  the  name  of  Borgo  Allegri. 
a  name  it  still  bears,  though  now  a  part  trf*  the  dty. 

Note  91,  page  57,  ooL  2. 
Beaatirul  Floraooa. 
It  b  somewhere  roeniioned  that  Blichael  Angek^ 
when  he  set  out  from  Florence  to  build  the  dome  of 
St  Peter's,  turned  hb  horse  round  in  the  roMl  lo 
contemplate  once  mora  that  of  the  oaihedral,  as  it 
rose  in  the  grey  of  the  moming  from  among  the 
pines  and  cj-pressos  of  the  city,  and  that  he  said  after 
a  pause,  "Come  te  non  vogUo!  Meglio  di  te  non 
posso  !"*  Ho  never  indeed  spoke  of  it  bat  with  ad- 
miration ;  and  if  we  may  believe  tradiiioo,  hb  lomb 
by  hb  own  desire  was  to  be  so  placed  in  the  Santa 
Croce  as  that  from  it  might  be  seen,  When  the  doois 
of  the  church  stood  open,  that  noble  work  of  Bni- 
ncleschL 

Note  92,  page  57,  coL  2. 
that  dinrcb  among  tbo 


Santa  Maria  Xovella.  For  its  grace  and  beauty  it 
was  called  by  Michael  Angeto  **  La  Sposa.** 

Note  93,  page  57,  col.  2. 
Tboae  wbo  aaombkd  tbera  at  laatia-praFSfB. 
In  the  year  of  the  Great  Plague. 


I  Likstbsslwilootbaild 
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Note  94,  page  58,  ool  1. 

CnM  oBt  into  the  niMdowi. 

Ones,  an  a  briglit  Ndrember  mcMnmg,  I  00C  out 

■id  tnced  ibem,  as  I  oonoeived,  ttep  l^  stop ;  be- 

ginng  and  ending  in  the  Church  of  Suite  Marie 

JloweUa.    It  wiB  e  walk  delightful  m  ileelf,  end  in 


Note  95,  pege  58,  col.  1. 
Romdl  the  bill  they  went 
I  heve  here  fi>llowed  BakielU.    It  haa  been  nid 
dial  Boccaccio  drew  from  hit  imagination.   But  it  it 
&elf ,  when  he  and  hia  readers  were  living  within 
a  mile  or  two  of  the  apot?    Truth  or  fiction,  it  fur- 
a  pleaaant  picture  of  the  manners  and  amtiae- 
of  the  Florentinea  in  that  day. 


Note  96,  page  58,  col.  1. 
The  nionuac-baoqaet  by  tlie  IJMUHaiaads 
Tbiee  hooia  after  sun-riae. 

Note  97,  page  58,  col  1. 
The  Friar  pear'd  oat  Us  eatalogoe  of  traasores. 
See  the  Decameron,  vl  10. 

Note  98,  page  58,  col.  1. 
■      his  lowly  roof  end  sesiity  fimn. 
Now  belonging  bjr  inheritance  to  the  Rangoni,  a 
Ifadeneae  &mily. 

Nole  99,  page  58,  eol.  1. 
*Tis  his  own  sketch    he  drew  it  ftom  hfanedf. 
8ae  a  very  intereatiog  letter  from  Machiavel  to 
toeawo  VeOori,  dated  thelOth  of  December,  1513. 

Note  100,  page  58,  col.  S. 

sonff  of  old 

IWUsi 


La  Verdaa.    It  ia  celebrated  by  Rinucdoi,  Redi, 
nd  moot  of  the  Toacan  Fbeta. 


Note  101.  page  58,  cdL  2. 
fsaiB  a  |»risenef  at  the  eity-gste. 
Galileo  came  to  Areetri  at  the  cloae  of  die  year 
1633;  and  remained  there,  while  he  lived,  by  an 
infer  of  the  Inquiaiiion.  It  is  without  the  walls,  near 
4e  Porta  Romana. 

He  waa  buried,  with  all  honor,  in  the  church  of 
teSantaOoce. 

Note  103,  page  58,  coL  2. 
Bis  eoClaga  Cjastly  wss  it  caird  The  Jewel). 
nGiqjella 

Note  103,  page  58,  col  2. 
Theie,  nnenen. 
IGlton  went  to  Italy  in  1638.  ''There  it  was,** 
mf»  he,  **  that  I  finind  and  visited  the  famoiio  Galileo, 
grown  old.  a  priaoner  to  the  Inquisition."  **  Old  and 
Uind,**  he  might  have  aaid.  Galileo,  by  his  own  ac- 
count, became  blind  in  December,  1637.  Milton,  as 
*•  team  from  the  date  of  Sir  Henry  Wotton's  letter 
ts  hha,  had  not  left  England  on  the  18th  of  April 
Mowing.    geeTiiuioacHi,and  WoTTON^B/Zeaiaxns. 

Note  104,  page  58.  col  2. 
80  aear  the  yellow  Tibnr'e— 

Tiitj  tm  widiin  thirteen  milea  of  eadi  other. 


Note  105,  page  58,  coL  2. 
Down  by  the  City  or  Hennits. 
n  SagTO  Eremo. 

Note  106,  page  58,  col  2. 
Hands,  dad  in  glores  of  steel,  held  up  implorioff. 
It  was  in  this  mamier  that  the  first  Sibna  went 
down,  ¥vhen  he  perished  in  the  Peacira. 

Note  107,  page  58,  col  2. 
Oft,  as  that  great  Artist  saw. 
What  ibUowa  is  a  deacription  of  the  Cartoon  of  Pisib 

Note  108,  pege  59,  ool  1. 
And  lo,  an  atom  on  that  dangerons  sea. 
Petrarch,  aa  we  learn  from  himaelf^  waa  on  hia 
way  to  Indaa ;  whither  hia  mother  was  retiring.    He 
was  aeven  montha  old  at  the  time. 

Note  109,  page  59,  col  1. 

BecKned  beside  thee. 
O  ego  qoaotus  eram,  geKdi  cam  atratw  ad  Aral 
Mnrmnra,  etc.  Epitaphium  Damenu,     • 

Note  110,  page  59,  col  1. 

TowerlfVi. 

There  were  die  **  Nobili  di  Torre  **  and  die  "  No 
bili  di  Loggia." 

Noto  111,  page  59,  col.  2. 
At  the  bridge-fbot 

Giovanni  Buondelmonte  waa  on  the  point  of  mar 
rying  an  Amidei,  when  a  widow  of  the  Donati  ftmily 
inade  him  break  hia  engagement  in  the  manner  here 
deecribed. 

The  Amidei  washed  away  die  affront  with  hia 
blood,  attacking  him,  aaya  Villani,  at  the  fiwi  of  the 
Ponte  Vecchio ;  and  hence  the  wars  of  the  Guelpha 
and  the  Ghibellines. 

O  Boondehnonte,  qnsnto  mal  foggbti 

Le  nosse  sue.  per  gK  almri  oonfbrti !      I>asfc 

Note  112,  page  59,  col  2. 
It  had  been  well,  badst  thou  slept  on,  Tmelda. 
The  story  is  Bologneae,  and  is  told  by  Chenibino 
Ghiradacci  in  his  history  of  Bokigna.  Her  lover  waa 
of  the  Guelphic  party,  her  brotherv  of  the  Ghibelline; 
and  no  aooner  waa  this  act  of  violence  made  known, 
than  an  «imity,  hitherto  but  halfauppressed,  broke 
out  into  open  war.  The  Great  Place  was  a  scene  of 
batUe  and  bloodshed  for  forty  successive  days ;  nor 
waa  a  reconciliation  accomplished  till  sii  years  afler- 
warda,  when  the  fiimilies  and  their  adherents  met 
there  once  again,  and  exchanged  the  kiss  of  peace 
before  the  Cardinal  Legate ;  as  the  rival  fiimilifa  of 
Florence  had  already  done  in  the  Place  of  S.  Maria 
Novella.  Every  houae  on  the  occasion  was  hunp  widk 
tapestry  and  garlands  of  flowers. 

Note  113,  page  59.  col  2. 

■    ■—from  the  wound 
Backing  the  poiwrn. 

The  Saracens  had  introduced  among  them  the 
practice  of  poisoning  their  daggers. 

Note  114,  page  59,  col  2. 

Yet.  when  Slavery  eama. 

Worse  foHowM. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  noblest  works  of  human 
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genius  have  been  produced  in  times  of  tumult ;  when 
•▼efy  man  was  his  own  mosier,  and  all  things  were 
open  to  alL  Homer,  Dante,  and  Milton  appeared  in 
■uch  times;  and  we  may  add  Virgil.' 

Note  115.  page  59,  coL  2. 
In  ervrj  Psiaoe  wss  The  Laboratory. 
As  in  those  of  Cosmo  I.  and  his  son  Francis^ — Sis- 
MOITDI,  xvi,  205. 

Note  116,  page  59,  ool.  2. 
Croel  Tophana. 
A  Sicilian,  the  inventress  of  many  poisons ;  the 
most  celebrated  of  which,  from  its  transparency,  was 
called  Aoquetta,  or  Aoqua  Tophana. 

Note  117,  page  60,  col.  1. 

Oars  sigM  infallible  of  comiof  ill. 

The  Cardinal.  Ferdinand  de*  Medici,  is  said  to 

have  been  preserved  in  this  maimer  by  a  ring  which 

he  wore  on  his  finger ;  as  also  Andrea,  the  husband 

of  Giovanna,  Queen  of  Naples. 

Note  118,  page  60,  col.  1. 
Ooe  in  the  floor — now  IrA.  n\n«,  unbolted. 
n  Trabocchetto. — See  Vocab.  defrli  Accadem.  deOa 
Cruaca,  See  also  Diet  de  VAcadimie  Franpaiae.  Art. 
OMiettei, 

Note  119,  page  60,  col.  1. 
There,  at  Caiano. 
Pof gio^aiano,  the  &vorite  ^illa  of  Lorenzo ;  where 
he  often  took  the  diversion  of  hawking.  Pulci  some- 
times went  out  with  him;  though,  it  seems,  with 
little  ardor.  See  la  Cacria  ccl  Falcone^  where  he  is 
described  as  missing ;  and  as  gone  into  a  wood,  to 
ifayme  there. 

Note  120.  page  60,  col.  1. 

With  hit  wild  lay 

The  Morgante  Maggiore.  He  used  to  recite  it  at 
the  table  of  Lorenzo,  in  the  manner  of  the  ancient 
Rhapsodists. 

Note  121,  page  60,  col.  1. 
Of  that  old  den  far  up  among  iho  hilb. 

GaAggiolo,  the  fiivorite  retreat  of  Cosmo,  <*  the  fit- 
tiier  of  his  country.'*  Eleonora  di  Toledo  was  stabbed 
diere  on  the  11th  of  July.  1576.  by  her  husband, 
Fietro  de*  Medici;  and  on  the  16th  of  the  same 
month,  Isabella  de'  Medici  was  strangled  by  hers, 
Ftolo  Giordano  Orsmi,  at  his  villa  of  Cerreto.  They 
were  at  Florence,  when  they  were  sent  for,  each  in 
her  turn,  Isabella  under  the  pretext  of  a  hunting- 
party  ;  and  each  in  her  turn  went  to  die. 

Isabella  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  accom- 
plished women  of  the  age.  In  the  Latin,  French,  and 
Spanish  languases,  she  spoke  not  only  with  fluency, 
bat  elegance ;  and  in  her  own  she  excelled  as  an 
Improvisatrice,  accompanying  herself  on  the  lute. 
On  her  arrival  at  dusk,  Paolo  presented  her  with  two 
beautiful  greyhounds,  that  she  might  make  a  trial  of 


their  speed  in  the  morning ;  and  at  sapper 
beyond  measure.    When  he  retired,  he  sent  far 
into  his  apartment;  and,  pressing  her  tenderly  to  lui 
bosom,  slipped  a  cord  roiuid  her  neck. 

Eleonora  appears  to  have  had  a  presentiment  of 
her  &te.  She  went  when  required ;  but,  before  tk» 
set  out,  took  leave  of  her  son,  then  a  child ; 
long  and  bitterly  over  hioL 

Note  122,  page  60,  col.  1. 
But  Id.  the  Son  is  nttiaf . 
I  have  here  endeavored  to  describe  an  Italian  i 
set  as  I  have  often  seen  it.    The  conclusmn  is  bor- 
rowed fixnn  that  celebrated  passage  in  Dante 

Era  gtk  I'ora,  etc. 

Note  123,  page  60,  col.  2. 

when  armies  met. 

The  Roman  and  the  Carthaginian.    Such  was  iba 

animosity,  says   Livy.   that  an  earthquake,  wUdi 

turned  the  course  of  riven  and  overthrew  dties  aid 

mountains,  was  felt  by  none  of  the  combatants,  zni,  5. 

Note  124,  page  60,  coL  2. 
And  by  a  brook. 
It  has  been  called,  fmn  time  immemorial,  11  San- 
guinetta 

Note  125,  page  61,  coL  2. 
Soeh  the  dominion  of  thy  mifhty  Toice. 
An  allusion  to  the  Cascata  ddUe  Maimore,  a  od^ 
brated  fall  of  the  Velino  near  Term. 

Note  126,  page  61,  cd.  2. 
———no  bush  or  green  or  dry. 


1  The  Aogustnn  Ave.  a*  it  is  rallrd.  whnt  was  it  but  a  dying 
Usse  of  the  Common  weahh  1  Whm  Aufcostua  becan  to  reisn, 
Ciesffo  and  Liirretius  Wftn>  difad.  CHtulliif  had  written  his  sat- 
ins against  (V*ar,  nnd  Horace  and  Virail  wfra  no  longer  in 
their  iirit  youth.  Horace  had  served  undrr  Brutus ;  sad  Virgil 
tmA hesn  prooounrid  to  b<> 

Mafnv  apes  alters  Roma 


A  sign  in  our  cotmtry  as  old  as  Shakspeare,  and 
still  tised  in  Italy.  **  Une  branche  d'arbre,  attach^  k 
ime  maison  rustique,  ik>us  annonce  les  rooyens  do 
nous  rafraichir.  Nous  y  trouvons  du  lait  et  dee  OBoft 
frais ;  nous  voiU  oontens.'* — Mim.  de  Gouwni. 

There  is,  or  was  very  lately,  in  Florence  a  email 
wiiie4iouse  with  this  inscription  over  the  door,  Al 
buon  vino  non  bisogna  frasca.  Good  wine  needs  no 
bush.  It  was  much  frequented  by  Sah*ator  Rosa,  who 
drew  a  portrait  of  his  hostess. 

Note  127,  page  61,  col.  2. 
A  narrow  glade  unfolded,  such  aa  Bprfatf . 
This  upper  r^on,  a  cotmtry  of  dews  and  dewy 
lights,  as  described  by  Virgil  and  Pliny,  and  still.  I 
believe,  called  La  Rom^  is  full  of  beautiful  scenery. 
Who  does  not  wish  to  fellow  the  footsteps  of  Cicero 
there,  to  visit  the  Reatine  Tempo  and  the  Soveo 
VVateis? 

Note  128,  page  61.  col.  2. 
■  a  sumpter-mule. 
Many  of  these  circumstances  are  introduced  into  a 
landscape  of  Aimibal  Carracci,  now  in  the  Louvre. 

Note  129,  page  62,  col.  1. 
Filling  the  land  with  sph>ndor— 
Perhaps  the  most  beautiful  villa  of  that  day  was 
the  Villa  Madama.  It  is  now  a  ruin ;  but  enough  re- 
mains of  the  plan  and  the  grotesque-wurk  to  justi/^ 
Vaaari*8  a<'!COunt  of  it. 

The  PtoTor  Fido.  if  not  the  Aminta,  nsed  to  be 
nAcn  represented  there ;  and  a  theatre,  such  as  is 
here  df«f  ribed.  was  to  be  Rpen  in  the  gardens  V017 
!.iiely. 
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Noie  130,  page  63.  coL  1. 
ffUr  IbraM  appear'd,  nuriBarint  nwlodkNU  veiM. 
A  htkaaa  for  ever  reviving  in  luch  a  climate.   In 
•  year  1783,  the  Nina  of  Paenello  waa  performed 
i  a  wamU  wood  near  Caaerta. 

Note  131,  page  62,  col.  1. 

^— — the  Appian. 

Tlie  atreet  of  the  tombe  in  Pbmpeii  may  wrve  to 

give  OS  eome  idea  of  the  Via  Appia,  that  Regina 

Viarum,  in  in  iplendor.  It  ia  perhaps  the  moetilriking 

of  Antiquity  that  remains  to  lu. 


Note  132,  page  62,  col.  2. 
HoffMs  hiiai6i^~~" 
And  Angntoa  in  his  litter,  coming  at  a  still  slower 
lala.  He  was  borne  Along  by  slaves;  and  die  gentle 
■oiion  allowed  him  to  read,  write,  and  employ  him- 
sdf  aa  in  his  cabinet  Though  Tivoli  is  only  lizteen 
■ilai  fiom  the  City,  he  was  always  two  nights  on 
4s  mad     Suiiowius. 

Note  133,  page  62,  coL  2. 
What  hh  voice  fldtcr*d. 
At  the  wDids  *'Tu  Marcellus  eris."   Tlie  story  k 
IS  beautilbl,  that  every  reader  most  wish  it  to  be 


Note  134,  page  62,  coL  2. 
tlw  csBtie  of  their  UniveiM. 
fnta  the  golden  pillar  in  the  Forum  the  ways  ran 
H  the  gates,  and  fiom  the  gates  to  the  extremities  of 
ths  Empiieu 

Note  135,  page  62,  ool.  2. 
To  the  twelve  tables. 
TTm  laws  of  the  twelve  tables  were  inscribed  on 
pOaii  of  bna,  and  placed  in  the  most  coospiciioiis 
pM  of  the  Fonuk — Dion.  Hal. 

Note  136,  page  62,  coL  2. 
Aid  to  the  fhspberd  on  the  AUmo  BMoal. 

ABpGtodo  lanta  est,  at  oonspidatar  k 
'Wfc  ^C.  Pun.  xxxiy,  7* 

Note  137,  page  62,  ooL  2. 
A  tfaoeesed  torches,  tnraioff  oiffht  to  dsj. 
An  aOnsioQ  to  Caesar  in  his  Gallic  triumph.  "Ad- 
nendit  Capilolium  ad  lamina,"  etc.  Suetonius.  Ao- 
eotding  to  Dioo.  Cassios,  he  went  up  on  his  knees. 

Note  138,  page  63,  ool  1. 

Oe  these  so  yong.  weD-plsassd  with  all  they  see. 

b  the  triumph  of  .£milios,  nothing  afiected  the 

Botoan  people  like  the  children  of  Perseus.    Bfany 

wcpc;  nor  could  anything  else  attract  notice,  till 

Ihcy  were  gone  by^-PurrAKCH. 

Note  139,  page  63,  ool.  1. 

and  she  who  said, 
Takioff  the  fktal  cup  between  her  hands. 

ne  Story  of  the  marriage  and  the  poison  is  well 
kwwn  to  ayery  reader. 

Note  140,  page  64,  coL  1. 

Mis  loat  grsat  work. 

Thm  trsna^guiBtion ;  "la  quale  opera,  nel  vedere  il 

corpo  Bortd,  e  qoalla  viva,  fooeva  sooppiare  Tanima 

di  dokn  k  ogni  nno,  che  qaivi  guardava.** — ^Vabau. 


IVote  141,  page  64,  col  2. 
Havfl  none  sppear'd  as  tillers  of  the  ffrouod. 
The  Author  of  ilie  JjeUer  to  JuUa  has  written  ad- 
mirably on  this  subject 

AHsad.  alliileat!  O'er  the  ear 
No  sound  of  chMrfbl  toil  iaswelliaK. 
Earth  has  no  quickeoinc  spirit  here. 
Naturs  do  charm,  and  Man  no  dwelling ! 

Not  leaa  admirably  haa  he  deacribed  a  Roman 

Beauty ;  auch  aa  **  weavea  her  apella  beyoikl  the 

Tiber.** 

Methinks  the  Furies  with  their  snakes, 
Or  Venus  with  her  aone.  mifht  finl  her; 
Of  ftcod  and  f  oddess  she  partakes. 
And  looks  at  once  both  Love  and  Murder. 

Note  142.  page  64,  col  2. 
From  this  Seat 
Mona  Albanua,  now  called  Monte  Cavo.    On  the 
aummit  atood  for  many  centuriea  the  temple  of  Jupi- 
ter Latiaria.    *' Tuque  ex  tuo  edito  monte  Lattarisy 
sancte  Jupiter,"  etc-^^TicERa 

Note  143,  page  65,  ool.  1. 
Two  were  so  soon  to  wsnder  and  be  slain. 
Niaua  aiid  Eurialua.    **  La  acene  dea  aiz  demiera 
livrea  de  Virgile  ne  comprend,  qu'une  lieiM  de  ter- 
rain.'*— BONSTETTCH. 

Note  144,  page  65,  ool.  1. 

How  maor  rsalms,  pastoral  and  warlike,  lay. 

Forty^aeven,  according  to  Dionys.  Halicar.  L  iv. 

Note  145,  page  65,  col.  1. 
Here  b  the  sacred  AeM  of  the  HoratiL 

**  Horatiorum  qui  viret  sacer  campus." — ^Mart. 

Note  146,  page  65,  ooL  1. 
There  are  the  Qnintian  Meadows. 
"  QoB  prata  Quintia  vocantur.'* — Livt. 

Note  147,  page  65,  col.  2. 
Music  and  paintmf,  seulptnre,  riietoiie. 

Music ;  and  from  the  loftiest  strain  to  the  lowliest, 
fiom  a  NCserere  in  the  Holy  Week  to  the  shepherd's 
hiunble  oflbring  in  Advent;  the  last,  if  we  may  judge 
from  its  eflects,  not  the  least  subdtiing,  perhaps  tha 
most  so. 

Once,  as  we  were  approaching  Frescati  in  die  son- 
shine  of  a  cloudleaa  December  morning,  we  observed 
a  rustic  group  by  the  road-aide,  befive  an  image  of 
the  Virgin,  that  claimed  the  devotiona  of  the  paaaei^ 
ger  from  a  niche  in  a  vineyard  wall.  Two  yoimg 
men  from  the  moimtaina  of  the  Alvuzzi,  in  their  long 
brown  cloaka,  were  playing  a  Chriatmaa-caroL  llieir 
inatrumenta  were  a  hautboy  and  a  bagpipe ;  and  the 
air,  wild  and  aimple  as  it  waa,  waa  auch  aa  ahc  might 
accept  with  pleaaure.  The  ingenuoua  and  amiling 
oountenanoea  of  these  rtide  minatrela,  who  aeemed  ao 
aure  that  ahe  heard  them,  and  the  unafiected  delist 
of  their  little  audience,  all  younger  than  themselvea, 
all  standing  uncovered,  and  moving  their  lipa  in 
prayer,  would  have  arrested  the  most  careless  trav- 
eller. 

Note  148,  page  65,  coL  2. 

And  srchifTCtnral  pomp,  such  as  none  else; 
And  dssslinf  light,  and  darknem  vbible. 

Whoever  haa  entered  the  Church  of  St  Peter's  or 

Ae  Pauline  Chapel,  during  the  Exposition  of  the  Holy 
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Sunment  there,  will  not  kkui  fiirget  the  Utxe  of 
die  tltar,  or  the  dark  circle  of  worahippere  koeeliiig 
in  aleiice  before  it 

Note  149,  pege  65,  col.  2. 
Enther  caoie. 
An  allusion  to  the  Prophecies  concemir^  Anti- 
christ.   See  the  interpretations  of  Medo,  Newton, 
Clarke,  etc.;  not  to  mention  those  of  Dante  and 
Petrarch. 

Note  150,  page  66,  col  1. 

And  from  tlM  IsUiwd  faUnr  cum  s  ebaat 
or  p«lfi».  mott  Mint-Uka,  moit  asffdical. 

There  was  said  to  be  in  the  choir,  among  others 

of  the  Sisterhood,  a  daughter  of  Cimarosa. 

Note  151,  page  66,  col  2. 
*T  was  in  her  uUnost  nssd;  nor.  while  iht  livti. 

Her  back  was  at  that  time  turned  to  the  people ; 
bat  in  his  countenance  might  be  read  all  that  was 
passing.  The  Cardinal,  who  officiated,  was  a  venei^ 
able  old  man,  evidently  unused  to  the  ceremony  and 
much  affiicted  by  it 

Note  152,  page  66,  coL  2. 
The  blsck  pall,  the  laqniem. 
Among  other  ceremonies,  a  pall  was  thrown  oyer 
her,  and  a  requiem  sung. 

Note  153,  page  66,  col.  2. 
Uuheathee  hie  wtogi . 
He  is  of  the  beetle-tribe. 

Note  154,  page  66,  col.  2. 

Biasing  by  fita  aa  from  exoeie  of  joy. 

For.  in  that  nppec  oBaae,  effolgenee  ooeMe 

Of  fladnea.  Carifa  Dsals. 

Note  155,  page  67,  ooL  1. 

Singing  the  nnneir-eoog  he  learnt  so  eooo. 

There  is  a  song  to  the  luociola  in  every  dialect  of 

Italy;  as  for  instance  in  the  Genoese : 

Cabala,  vagni  a  baao ; 
Ti  dajo  on  cuge  de  lette. 

Hie  Roman  is  in  a  higher  strain : 

Bella  regina,  ace. 

Note  156,  page  67,  col.  1. 
And  the  yonng  nymph,  preparing  for  the  danoe. 
lo  piglio,  qoando  il  di  gimige  al  eonftne, 
Le  looeiole  ne*  prad  ampi  ridolte, 
E,  come  gemma,  le  eompaito  al  crine ; 
Poi  (Va  rombre  da*  lai  vivi  tnterrotta 
Mi  preiento  ai  Fastori,  e  ognun  mi  dice : 
Cloti  ha  le  etaUe  al  crin  come  ha  la  Notts.   Fsrsiia. 

Note  157,  page  67,  ool  1. 
noae  treaa.  rriigbns  ooee  and  alwaya  greeo. 
Pliny  mentions  an  extraordinary  instance  of  lon- 
gevity in  the  ilex.  "There  is  one,"  says  he,  ** in  the 
Vatican  older  than  the  City  itself  An  Etruscan  in- 
soaptioQ  in  letters  of  brass  attests  that  even  in  those 
days  the  tree  was  held  sacred:**  and  it  is  remarkaUe 
that  there  is  at  this  time  on  the  Vatican  mount  an 
ilex  of  great  antiquity.  It  is  in  a  grove  just  above  the 
pilac»isarden. 

Note  158.  page  67,  coL  1. 
(8o  some  aver,  and  who  would  not  baliova  1) 
*  I  did  noC  tell  you  that  just  beh>w  the  first  fall,  on 


the  side  of  the  rock,  and  hanging  o>v8r  Aat  totnn^ 
are  little  ruins  which  they  show  you  6r  Honotli 
house,  a  curious  situation  lo  obaerve  the 


Prttcepe  Anio,  ec  THmrni  teeoii  St  uda 
Motnlibiia  poooaria  liria.  On9*M 

Note  159,  page  68,  ool  fL 
Like  one  awaking  in  a  distant  time. 
The  place  here  described  is  near  Mola  di  Gatti» 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

Note  160,  page  68^  ooL  9. 
When  they  that  robb*d.  ware  mea  of  bsnwiUlh. 
Alluding  to  Alfonso  PicoolominL    **  Stupiva 
cuno  che,  raentre  im  bandito 
la  sua  parola,  il  Papa  non  avesse  ribraao  di 
alia  propria."-*<?Aixuzzi.  ii,  364 
He  was  hanged  at  Florence,  March  16^  159L 

Note  161,  page  68,  coL  3. 
When  ak>ng  the  ahosa. 
Tasw  was  returning  from  Naples  to  Rome,  and 
had  arrived  at  Mola  di  Gaiita,  when  he  received 
tribute  of  respect    The  captain  of  the  troop 
Marco  di  Sdarra.  See  MANsa  Viiadd  Thna.  Aiioato 
had  a  similar  adventure  with  Fllippo  Bachiwia.  Sea 
Baeuffaldi. 

Note  162,  page  69,  ooL  1. 
Al  by  a  epdl  they  start  op  fai  ansy. 
**Cette  race  de  bandits  a  ses  radnea  dana  la  popo- 
latioD  m^me  du  pays.  La  police  neaaitouleatniiver.'' 

2>ceres  d*  CHATcammEirx. 

Note  163,  page  69,  ooL  2. 
Three  days  they  lay  in  anbosh  at  Bv  galSb 
This  story  was  written  in  the  year  1820^  and  it 
founded  on  the  many  nairativea  ^xdiich  at  that  tSm^ 
were  droulating  in  Rome  and  Naplea. 

Note  164,  page  71,  ool  2. 
And  in  the  track  of  him  who  wwt  to  As. 
The  Elder  Pliny.    See  the  letters  in  whidi  hit 
nephew  relates  to  Tacitus  the  drcimiatanoea  of  Ua 
death.  . 

Note  165,  page  74,  ooL  1. 
The  fishing-town,  Amslfi. 
**  Amalfi  fell,  after  three  hundred  yean  of  pn»> 
pority ;  but  the  poverty  of  one  thousand  fishanaen  is 
yet  dignified  by  the  remains  of  an  aneoal,  a  cathe- 
dral, and  the  palaces  of  loyal  mercfaamB."— <9IBB0m. 

Note  166,  pege  74  coL  2. 

A  Hospiul,  that  night  and  day,  vsoaivad 
The  pilgrima  of  the  wait 

It  was  dedicated  to  Saint  John. 

Note  167,  page  74,  col.  2. 

taliea  of  ancient  Oresaa. 

Among  other  things  die  Puidects  of  JnatiBiaB 
found  there  in  1137.  By  the  Piaana  they 
from  Amal/i,  by  the  Florentines  from  Am;  and  ttiy 
are  now  preserved  with  religious  care  in  the  Jjunth 
tian  Libraiy. 

Note  168»  page  74,  ooL  2. 
Grain  from  the  golden  Tslaa  of 
There  is  at  this  day  in  Syiacuaa  a 
La  Strada  degli 
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Noiel69.  iMg«74,  col.  9. 

NocllMadidtlMf 
TIm  lyrut  riak. 

ItwHintfae  jeBr839.  SeeMuntorL  Art  Chronid 
ABal|ilMmi  FragOMatA. 

Note  170,  pegs  74.  col  3. 
Benr*  for  llMdr  momiineot. 
B^  degrees,  tayi  Giannone,  they  made  themaelves 
ftmoa  tliroiigfa  the  world.  The  Tarini  Amalfitani 
were  a  ooin  fiuniliar  to  all  natkma ;  and  their  mari- 
tiae  code  r^ulated  everywhere  the  ccmimerce  of  the 
HL  Bfany  diarchea  in  die  East  were  by  them  built 
and  endowed;  by  Ihem  waa  first  founded  in  P^eatine 
Aat  moat  renowned  military  Order  of  St  John  of 
1 ;  and  who  doea  not  know  that  the  Mari- 
invented  by  a  citizen  of  Amalfi? 


■I 
■I 


Note  171,  page  75,  coL  1. 
The  air  it  tweet  whh  violcfii,  ronmDf  wild. 
Tile  YioIelB  of  Pnrtum  were  aa  proverbial  aa  the 
iQMa.    Martial  mentiooa  them  with  the  honey  of 
HjUa. 

Note  173,  page  75,  col.  1. 
Thoaa  tfaoaglMt  to  prteioiit  tnd  to  latalj  lort. 
Tile  introdoction  to  his  treatite  on  Glory.  Cic  ad 
Att.xvi,6.  Foranaoooimtof  the  loMof  that  treatite, 
M  Petrarch*  J^iiit  Aer.;  Skniucm,  xv,  i ;  and  Batlk, 
DkL  m  AlcyomiuM. 

Note  173,  page  75,  col.  3. 

tad  Pooidooia  roto. 

Originally  aGreek  City  under  that  name,  and  after* 
mdi  a  Roman  City,  under  the  name  of  Pntom. 
8m  Mitfixd'!  Hist  of  Greece,  chap,  x,  sec.  3.  It  was 
■miisud  and  destroyed  by  the  Saraoena  at  the  be- 
giaing  of  the  tenth  century. 

Note  174,  page  76,  col.  1. 
'*  What  hanfi  behind  that  curtain  r* 

TUi  story,  if  a  story  it  can  be  called,  is  fictitious; 
nd  I  have  done  little  more  than  give  it  as  I  received 
it  It  haa  already  appeared  in  prose ;  but  with  many 
iltenrtioDS  and  additional  circumstances. 

Hie  abbey  of  Moote  Cassino  is  the  moat  ancient 
■od  veneraUe  bouse  of  the  Benedictine  Order.  It  is 
■tasied  within  fifteen  leagues  of  Naplea,  on  the  in- 
bad  road  to  Rome;  and  no  house  is  more  hospitable. 

Note  175,  page  76,  col  1. 
For  fife  it  toralj  tbtre,  and  viaiUe  ehaaga. 
Hiere  are  many  miraculous  pictures  in  Italy;  but 
me,  I  believe,  were  ever  befine  deacribed  aa  malig- 
Dttt  in  their  influence. 

Note  176,  page  76,  col  3. 

Within  a  erased  and  tatier*d  TeUde. 

Thea  degraded,  and  belonging  to  a  VettorinOi 

Note  177,  page  76,  col  3. 
AaUeUsstpleadidattbe  Baidiwiar. 
A  Flotenliiie&mily  of  great  antiquity.  Intfaeaixly- 


third  novel  of  Franco  Saechetty  we  read,  tfiat  a 
stimnger,  suddenly  entenng  Giotto's  study,  threw 
down  a  shield  and  departed,  sajring,  "Pkint  me  my 
arms  in  that  shield ;"  aiMi  that  Giotto,  looking  after 
him.  exclaimed,  *«Who  is  heT  What  is  keT  He  says, 
Ptunt  me  my  arms,  as  if  he  was  one  of  the  ^^*^*  * 
What  arms  does  he  bearf 

Note  178,  page  77,  col  1. 

Doria,PitaaL 

PkganinoDoria,Niook>Pisani;thoae^         , 

who  balanced  ibr  so  many  yeaia  the  fixtmwa  of  Genoa 
and  Venice. 

Note  179,  page  77,  ool  1. 
Rnffing  with  many  an  oar  the  cryttilMat  sia 
The  Feluca  is  a  large  boat  ibr  rowing  and  aailing^ 
much  used  in  the  Meditemnean. 

Note  180,  page  77,  ool  1. 
How  oft  when  now  we  rods. 
Every  reader  of  Spaniah  poetry  ia  aoftainted  wMi 
that  affecting  rcHnance  of  Gongora, 

Amarrado  al  dnro  banco,  ele. 
Lord  Holland  has  translated  it  in  his  Lift  of  Lom 
Vega.  ^ 

Note  181,  page  77,  ool  9. 
Here  he  lived. 

The  Piaxza  Doria,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  the  Plaaa 
di  San  Matteo,  insignificant  as  it  may  be  thoogfal,  is 
to  me  the  moat  interesting  place  in  Geaoa.  It  was 
there  that  Doria  assembled  the  people,  when  he  gave 
them  their  liberty  (Sgonii  Vita  Doric) ;  and  on  ohm 
side  of  it  is  the  church  he  lies  buried  in«on  the  other 
a  house,  originally  of  very  small  dimenaionB,  with 
this  inscription:  &  C.  Andien  de  Auria  I^triBIibe^ 
atmi  Munus  Publicum. 

The  streets  of  old  Genoa,  like  thoae  of  Venice» 
were  constructed  only  for  ibot-passengexa. 

Note  183,  page  77,  ool  3. 
Held  many  a  pleaaant.  many  a  fravediiooans. 
See  his  life  by  Sigonio. 

Note  183,  page  77,  ool  3. 

A  home  of  trado. 

When  I  saw  it  in  1833,  a  basket-maker  lived  on 
the  ground-floor,  and  over  liim  a  seller  of  chooolate. 

Note  184,  page  78,  col  1. 

Before  the  oeean-wave  thy  weahh  reAsetsd. 

Alluding  to  the  Palace  which  he  built  afterwaid% 

and  in  which  he   twice  entertained  die  Emperor 

Charles  the  Fifth.   It  is  the  most  mipntf^^m  edifice 

on  the  bay  of  Genoa. 

Note  185,  page  78,  ool  1. 

Hie  ambitiont  man,  that  in  a  pariloos  hoar 
FeU  from  the  plank. 

Fiesoo.  See  Robertnn's  Hartofy  of  die  Enqnio. 
Charles  the  Fifth. 
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ODE  TO  SUPERSTITION » 

LI. 

Hmoi,  to  the  realmi  of  Night,  dire  demon,  hence! 

Tliy  chain  of  adamant  can  bind 

That  little  world,  the  human  mind, 
And  sink  ila  noUeet  powers  to  impotence. 

Wake  the  lion's  loudest  roar, 

Clot  his  shaggy  mane  with  gore. 

With  flashing  fuiy  bid  his  eye-balls  shine ; 

Meek  is  his  savage,  sullen  soul,  to  thine! . 

Thy  touch,  thy  deadening  touch  has  steel'd  the 
breast. 

Whence,  through  her  April-ahower,  soft  Pity  smiled; 

Has  closed  the  heart  each  godlike  virtue  bless'd. 

To  all  the  silent  pleadings  of  his  child.' 

At  thy  command  he  plants  the  dagger  deep, 
4.tthy  command  exults,  though  Nature  bids  him  weep! 

1.2. 

When,  with  a  frown  that  froze  the  peopled  earth,* 
ITkmi  dartedst  thy  huge  head  from  high. 
Night  waved  her  baimers  o'er  the  sky. 
And,  brooding,  gave  her  shapeless  shadows  birth, 
Rocking  on  the  billowy  air, 
Ha !  what  withering  phantoms  glare ! 
Aa  blows  the  blast  with  many  a  sudden  swell. 
At  each  dead  pause,  what  shrill-loned  voices  yell! 
Tlie  sheeted  spectre,  rising  from  the  tomb, 
Fbints  to  the  murderer's  stab,  and  shudders  by; 
In  every  grove  is  felt  a  heavier  gloom. 
That  veils  its  genius  from  the  vulgar  eye: 
The  spirit  of  the  water  rides  the  storm, 
And,  through  the  mist,  reveals  the  terrors  of  his  fi>rm. 

1.3. 

O'er  solid  seas,  where  Wmter  reigns, 

And  holds  each  mountain-wave  in  chains. 
Hie  fur-clad  savage,  ere  he  guides  his  deer 

By  glistering  star-light  through  the  snow. 
Breathes  sofUy  in  her  wondering  ear 

Each  potent  spell  thou  badcst  him  know. 

By  thee  inspired,  on  India's  sands. 

Full  in  the  sun  the  Bramin  stands ; 

And,  while  the  panting  tigress  hies 

To  quench  her  fever  in  die  stream. 

His  spirit  laughs  in  agonies, 
Smit  by  the  scorchings  of  the  noontide  beam. 

Mark  who  mounts  the  sacred  pyre,^ 
Blooming  in  her  bridal  vest  : 

She  huris  the  torch!  she  &ns  the  fire ! 
To  die  is  to  be  blest : 

She  clasps  her  lord  to  part  no  more, 

And,  sighing,  sinks !  but  sinks  to  soar. 

O'ershadowing  Scotia's  desert  coast. 
The  Snters  sail  in  dusky  state,' 

And,  wrapt  in  cbuds.  in  tempests  tost, 
Weave  the  airy  web  of  Fate; 


1  Writteo  in  early  youth, 
i  Tbs  neriflce  of  Iphift-ala. 

3  LocretiiM.  1. 63. 

4  Thsfbaeral  riU  of  the  Hladooe. 
STheFaM^rtheNortbenMytholoffy.  See  llaOsC*8  An- 


While  the  lone  shepherd,  near  the  shiplesi  wtia,* 
Sees  o'er  her  hills  advance  die  loog-drawn  faaenl 
traiiL 

11.1. 

Thou  spakest,  and  lo !  a  new  creation  glaw'd. 

Each  unhewn  mass  of  living  stone 

Was  clad  in  horrors  not  its  own. 
And  at  ila  base  the  trembling  natkxMi  bow*d. 

Giant  Error,  darkly  grand, 

Grasp'd  the  globe  with  iron  hand. 
Circled  with  seati  of  blial,  the  Lord  of  Uifa 
Saw  proetrate  worlds  adore  his  golden  hei^iL 
The  statue,  waking  with  immortal  poweia,* 
Springs  from  its  parent  earth,  and  shakai  dia 

spheres; 
The  indignant  pyramid  sublimely  towen. 
And  braves  the  efibrta  of  a  host  of  yean. 
Sweet  Music  breathes  her  soul  into  the  wind ; 
And  bright-eyed  Painting  stamps  iha  image  of  dia 
mind. 

n.3. 

Roimd  their  rude  ark  old  E^gypt's  aoroaraii  riae! 

A  timbrell'd  anthem  swells  the  gale^ 

And  bids  the  God  of  Thunders  hail;* 
With  lowings  loud  the  captive  God  repliea. 

Clouds  of  incense  woo  thy  smile. 

Scaly  monarch  of  the  NUe!* 
But  ah!  what  myriads  claim  the  bended  knee!* 
Go,  count  the  busy  drops  that  sweU  the  aea. 
Proud  land!  what  eye  can  trace  thy  myatio  lorev 
Lock'd  up  in  characters  as  dark  as  nig^T' 
What  eye  those  long,  long  labyrinths  dare  eiplon^* 
To  which  the  ported  soul  oft  vringa  her  fli|^; 
Again  to  visit  her  cold  cell  of  clay, 
Charm'd  with  perennial  sweets,  and  smiling  at  deosy  ff 

n.  3. 

On  yon  hoar  summit,  mildly  hii^* 
With  purple  ether's  liquid  light, 
High  o'er  the  world,  the  white-r(£ed  Bfagi 

On  dazzling  bursts  of  heavenly  fire ; 

Start  at  each  blue,  portentous  blase, 

Each  flame  that  flits  with  adverse  spire. 

But  say,  what  sounds  my  ear  invade 

From  Delphi's  venerable  shade? 

The  temple  rocks,  the  laurel  wavea! 

««Tho  God!  the  God !"  the  Sibyl  criea." 

Her  figure  swells,  she  feams,  she  niTes ! 
Her  figure  swells  to  more  that  mortal  siae! 

Streams  of  rapture  roll  along. 

Silver  notes  ascend  the  skiea : 
Wake,  Echo,  wake  and  catch  the  soQg^ 
Oh  catch  it,  ere  it  diea ! 


hsidiflBBltlB 


1  An  •notion  to  the  Seeood-siffht 

9  8oe  that  fine  deicriptioa  of  the  soddea 
Palladium,  in  thcfwcond  book  of  the  JBatAAm 

3  The  buU.  Apia.  4  The  Oroeodfls. 

5  Accordinff  to  an  andent  imiTerhb  it  « 
EfTPt  to  find  a  f od  than  a  man.  - 

<l  The  n*«<roffl7phiea.  7  The  GstSMMria. 

8  "  The  Peniaos,*  *  aaya  Herodotos.  *'  have  oo  Isnplsa.  akai 
oreutues.  Thernerifiesonthetoiisofthshighsst 
Liai. 
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Tlie  Sibyl  ipeakB,  the  dream  ia  o'er, 
^le  holy  harpingi  charm  no  more. 
In  Tain  she  checki  the  God's  control ; 

His  maddmg  spirit  fills  her  frame. 
And  moulds  the  features  of  her  soul. 

Breathing  a  prophetic  flame. 
Tlie  cavern  frowns;  its  hundred  mouths  unclose! 
And  in  the  thunder's  voice,  the  fate  of  empire  flows! 

III.  1. 
Bfooa,  thy  Druid-rites  awake  the  dead! 

Rites  thy  brown  oaks  would  never  dare 

Even  whisper  to  the  idle  air ; 
Rites  that  have  chain'd  old  Ocean  on  his  bed. 

Shiver'd  by  thy  piercing  glance 

Fotntless  &lls  the  hero's  lance. 
lliy  magic  bids  the  imperial  eogle  fly,' 
And  blasts  the  laureate  wreath  of  victory. 
Hark,  the  bard's  soul  inspires  the  vocal  string ! 
At  every  pause  dread  Silence  hovers  o'er: 
While  murky  Night  sails  round  on  raven-wing. 
Deepening  the  tempest's  howl,  the  torrent's  roar; 
Chwasil  by  the  Mom  from  Snowdon's  awful  brow. 
Where  late  she  sate  and  scowl'd  on  the  black  wave 
below. 

III.  2. 
Lo,  steel-clad  War  his  gorgeous  standard  rean! 

Tlie  red-cross  squadrons  madly  rage,* 

And  mow  through  infimcy  and  age ; 
Tlien  kiss  the  sacred  dust  and  melt  in  tears. 

Veiling  from  the  eye  of  day. 

Penance  dreams  her  life  away ; 
bk  cUnMtefd  solitude  she  sits  and  sighs. 
While  from  each  shrine  still,  small  responses  rise. 
Hear,  with  what  heart-felt  beat,  the  midnight-bell 
SwingB  iii  slow  summons  through  the  hollow  pile ! 
IIm  weak,  wan  vutariat  leaves  her  twilight-cell. 
To  walk,  with  taper  dim,  the  winding  aisle ; 
With  choral  diantings  vainly  to  aspire. 
Beyond  diis  nether  sphere,  on  Rapture's  wing  of  fire. 

m.  3. 

Lord  (rf'  each  pang  the  nerves  can  feel, 
Hence  with  the  rack  and  reeking  wheel. 
Faith  lifts  the  soul  above  this  Uttle  ball! 
While  gleans  of  glory  open  round. 
And  circling  choirs  of  angels  call, 
Canst  thou,  with  all  thy  terrors  crown'd, 
Hope  to  obscure  that  latent  spark, 
Destined  to  shine  when  suns  are  dark  ? 
T%y  triumphs  cease !  through  every  land. 
Bark !  Truth  proclaims,  thy  triumphs  cease ! 
Her  heavenly  form,  with  glowing  hand. 
Benignly  points  to  piety  and  peace. 
Flosh'd  with  youth  her  looks  impart 

Eadi  fine  feeling  as  it  flows ; 
Her  voice  the  echo  of  a  heart 

Pure  as  the  mountain-snows : 
Celestial  transports  round  her  play, 
And  sofUy,  sweetly  die  away. 
She  smiles !  and  where  is  now  the  cloud 

That  blacken'd  o'er  thy  balefiil  reign  ? 
Grim  darkness  furls  his  leaden  shroud. 

Shrinking  from  her  glance  in  vain. 


1  Baa  TaeHai,  1.  ur,  e.  S. 

i  Tbii  rMMrkabIs  event  hsnMMd  at  the  aiaga  and  sack  of 
Jsranlam.  faiilia  last  rear  of  ths  alersoth  csntoiy.  Malth. 
ftlii»p.9i 


Her  touch  unlocks  the  day-spring  from  above. 
And  lo !  it  visits  man  with  beams  of  light  and  love. 


VERSES 

WRITTEN  TO  BK  SPOKEN  BY  MRS.  8IIID0N&' 

Tes,  'I  is  the  pulse  of  life!  my  fears  ware  vain; 
I  wake,  I  breathe,  and  am  myself  again. 
Still  in  this  nether  wiorld ;  no  seraph  yet! 
Nor  walks  my  spirit,  when  the  sun  is  set, 
With  troubled  step  to  haunt  the  fiUal  board. 
Where  I  died  last — by  poison  or  the  sword ; 
Blanching  each  honest  cheek  with  deeds  of  nigfat. 
Done  here  so  oA  by  dim  and  doubtful  light 

— ^To  drop  all  metaphor,  that  little  bell 
Call'd  back  reality,  and  broke  the  speU. 
No  heroine  clainw  your  tears  with  tragic  tone ; 
A  very  wxtman— scarce  restrains  her  own ! 
Can  she,  with  fiction,  charm  the  cheated  mind, 
When  to  be  grateful  is  the  part  assign'd  f 
Ah  no!  she  scorns  the  trappings  of  her  Art; 
No  theme  but  truth,  no  prompter  but  the  heart ! 

But,  Ladies,  soy,  must  I  alone  unmask  f 
Is  here  no  other  actress  ?  let  me  ask. 
Believe  me,  those,  who  best  the  heart  dissect. 
Know  every  Woman  studies  stage-efifect 
She  moulds  her  manners  to  the  part  she  fills. 
As  Instinct  teaches,  or  as  Humor  wills ; 
And,  as  the  grave  or  gay  her  talent  calls, 
Acts  in  the  drama  till  the  curtain  falls. 

First,  how  her  little  breast  with  triumph  iweUa 
When  the  red  coral  rings  its  golden  bellis ! 
To  play  in  pantomime  is  then  the  rage, 
Along  the  carpet's  many-color'd  stage ; 
Or  lisp  her  merry  thoughts  with  loud  endeavor. 
Now  here,  now  there — in  noise  and  mischief  ever ! 

A  school-girl  next,  she  curis  her  hair  in  papeia. 
And  mimics  father's  gout,  and  mother's  vapors ; 
Diwrds  her  doll,  bribes  Betty  for  romances ; 
Playful  at  chun;h,  and  serious  when  she  dances ; 
Tramples  alike  on  customs  and  on  toes. 
And  whispers  all  she  hears  to  all  she  knows ; 
Terror  of  caps,  and  wigs,  and  sober  notions ! 
A  romp !  that  longest  of  perpetual  moticms ! 
— ^Till  tamed  and  tortured  into  foreign  graces, 
She  sports  her  lovely  face  at  public  places ; 
And  with  blue,  laughing  eyes,  behind  her  fim. 
First  acts  her  part  with  that  great  actor,  Man. 

Too  soon  a  flirt,  approach  her  and  she  flies ! 
Frowns  when  pursued,  and,  when  entreated,  sighs! 
Flag's  with  unhappy  men  as  cats  with  mice ; 
Till  fading  beauty  hints  the  late  advice. 
Her  prudence  dictates  what  her  pride  disdain*d. 
And  now  she  sues  to  slaves  herself  had  chain'd ! 

Then  comes  that  good  old  character,  a  Wiie, 
With  all  the  dear  distracting  cares  of  life ; 
A  thousand  cards  a  day  at  doors  to  leave. 
And,  in  return,  a  thousand  cards  receive ; 
Rouge  high,  play  deep,  to  lead  the  ton  aspire. 
With  nightly  blaze  set  Portland-place  oa  fire ; 
Snatch  half  a  glimpse  at  Conceit,  Opera,  Ball, 
A  meteor,  traced  by  none,  though  seen  by  all ; 


1  AAer  a  Trsfady,  parfbnned  for  bar 
Bojal  ia  Pmiy-lana,  April  S7,  vm. 
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And,  wbmk  hn  riiatter'd  nenret  ibrbid  to  roim. 
In  very  iptoqa    reheawe  the  girl*  at  home. 

Lett,  the  grey  Dowager,  in  ancient  flounces, 
With  tnoffand  spectaclef  the  age  denounces; 
Boaiti  how  the  Sires  of  this  degenerate  Isle 
Knelt  fiff  a  look,  and  duell'd  for  a  smile. 
The  seonrge  and  ridicule  of  Goth  and  Vandal, 
Her  tea  she  sweetens,  as  she  sips,  with  scandal ; 
With  modem  Belles  eternal  warfitre  wages. 
Like  her  own  birds  that  clamor  from  their  cages ; 
And  shuffles  round  to  bear  her  tale  to  all. 
Like  some  old  Ruin,  *«  nodding  to  its  &11 !" 

Thus  Woman  makes  her  entrance  and  her  exit; 
Not  least  an  actress,  when  she  least  suspects  iL 
Tet  Nature  ofl  peeps  out  and  man  the  plot, 
Each  lesson  lost,  each  poor  pretence  Ibigot ; 
Full  oft,  with  energy  that  scorns  control. 
At  once  lights  up  the  features  of  the  soul ; 
Unlocks  each  thought  chain'd  down  by  coward  Art, 
And  to  full  day  the  latent  passions  start! 
— ^And  she,  wbose  first,  best  wish  is  your  applause, 
Herself  exemplifies  the  truth  she  draws. 
Bom  on  the  stage — through  every  shifting  scene, 
Obscure  or  bright,  tempestuous  or  serene, 
Sdll  has  your  smile  her  trembling  spirit  fired ! 
And  can  she  acf^  with  thoughts  like  these  inspired? 
T%ua  from  her  mind  all  artifice  she  flings, 
All  skill,  all  practice,  now  unmeaning  things ! 
To  you,  uncheck'd,  each  genuine  feeUng  flows ; 
For  all  that  life  radears— -to  you  she  owes. 


ON 


ASLEEP. 


Slebf  on,  and  dream  of  Heaven  awhile. 
Though  iliut  so  close  thy  laughing  eyes, 
l%y  rosy  lips  still  wear  a  smile. 
And  move,  and  breathe  delicious  sighs! — 

Ah,  now  soft  blushes  tinge  her  cheeksr 
And  mantle  o'er  her  neck  of  snow. 
Ah,  now  she  muimnrs,  now  she  speaks 
What  most  I  wish— and  fear  to  know. 

She  starts,  she  irembles,  and  she  weeps ! 
Her  &ir  hands  folded  on  her  breast 
•—And  now,  how  like  a  saint  she  sleeps ! 
A  seraph  in  the  realms  of  rest! 

Sleep  on  secure !   Above  control. 
Thy  thoughts  bekmg  to  Heaven  and  thee ! 
And  may  the  secret  of  thy  sou] 
Remain  within  its  sanctuary! 


TO 


Go— you  may  call  it  madness,  folly; 
You  shall  not  chase  my  gloom  away. 
Hiere's  such  a  charm  in  melancholy, 
I  would  not,  if  I  could,  be  gay. 

Oh,  if  you  knew  the  pensive  pleasure 
That  fills  my  bosom  when  1  sigh,      ' 
Ton  woaM  not  rob  me  of  a  treasure 
Monnrrhs  are  too  poor  to  buy. 


FROM  EURipmsa 

Thxke  is  a  streamlet  iMuing  from  a  lOcL 
The  village-girls,  singing  wild  madrigals, 
Dip  their  white  vestments  in  its  waten  dear. 
And  hang  them  to  the  sun.   Hiere  first  I  saw  her. 
Her  dark  and  eloquent  eyes,  miM,  fhll  of  fire, 
T  was  heaven  to  look  upon ;  and  her  sweet  voice. 
As  tunable  as  harp  of  many  strings. 
At  once  spoke  joy  and  sadness  to  my  soul ! 


Dear  is  that  valley  to  the  murmunng  bees ; 
And  all,  who  know  it,  come  and  come  again. 
The  small  birds  build  there ;  and,  at  summer-nooo 
Oft  have  I  heard  a  child,  gay  among  flowen. 
As  in  the  shining  grass  she  sate  conDcal'd, 
Sing  to  herself    *  «  • 


CAPTIVITY. 

Caoeo  in  old  woods,  whose  reverend  echoea  wake 
When  the  hem  screams  along  the  distant  lake. 
Her  little  heart  oft  flutters  to  be  free, 
Oft  sighs  to  turn  the  unrelenting  key. 
In  vain !  the  nurse  that  rusted  relic  wean, 
Nor  moved  by  gold — nor  to  be  moved  by  tcan ; 
And  terraced  walls  their  black  rafleciioo  throw 
On  the  green-mantled  moat  that  sleepa  bak>w. 


THE  SAILOR 

Tm  Sailor  sighs  as  sinks  his  native  shove. 
As  all  its  lessening  turrets  Uuely  fade; 
He  climbs  the  roast  to  feaxt  Ym  eye  once  own* 
And  busy  Fancy  fondly  lends  her 


Ah!  now  each  dear,  domestic  scene  he  kiiew» 
Recall'd  and  cherish'd  in  a  foreign  clime. 
Charms  with  the  magic  of  a  moonlight  view  ; 
Its  colors  mellow'd,  not  impaired,  by  time. 

True  as  the  needle,  homeward  pointa  his  beait» 
Through  all  the  horrors  of  the  stormy  main; 
This,  the  last  wish  that  would  with  life  depart; 
To  see  the  smile  of  her  he  loves  again. 

When  Mom  first  &intly  draws  her  silver  line,. 
Or  Eve's  grey  cbud  descends  to  drink  the  wava; 
When  sea  and  sky  in  midnightnlarkness  join. 
Still,  still  he  views  the  parting  look  she  gava. 


Her  gentle  spirit,  lightly  hovering  o*er» 
Attends  his  little  bark  from  pole  to  pole ; 
And  when  the  beating  billows  round  him 
Whispers  sweet  hope  to  soothe  his  troubled 


Carved  is  hpr  name  in  many  a  spicy  grove. 
In  many  a  plontoin-fbrest,  waving  wide ; 
Where  dusky  youths  m  painted  plumage  iove» 
And  giant  palms  o*er-arch  the  golden  tide. 


But  lo,  at  last  ho  comes  with  crowded 
i4N  o'er  the  cliff  what  eager  figures  bend ! 
And  hark,  what  mingled  murmurs  swell  the  fait! 
In  each  he  hears  the  welcofpp  of  a  friend. 
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— T'm  ihe,  tis  the  lunelf!  ■he  wmvet  ber  bmd! 
SooB  ■  die  andior  CMt,  the  caiiTai  forFd ; 
SoonthioQi^  ihe^Auteningtorgeheipringitolaiid, 
And  dupe  the  maid  he  angled  fiom  dkB  worid. 


TO  AN  OLD  OAK. 


Maka  TirAm  Tohrcni  dumodo  HKoh,  nneiL  Ftrg, 


Round  thee,  elae,  no  ahadowi  move ! 
From  thee  no  ncred  munniin  breathe ! 
Tet  within  thee,  thytelf  a  grove, 
Okioe  did  die  eagle  acream  above, 
And  the  wolf  howl  beneath. 

There  once  the  ateel-clad  knight  reclined, 
Wm  table  plumage  tempest-toai'd ; 
And,  aa  thie  deaih-bell  amote  the  wind. 
From  towen  bng  fled  by  haman  kind, 
HIa  brow  the  hero  croaa*d ! 

Tlien  Cnltore  came,  and  dayi  serene ; 
And  village^porti,  and  garlanda  gay. 
FnU  many  a  pathway  cron'd  the  green; 
And  maidi  and  •hepherd-yoatha  were  aeen 
To  oelebrete  die  May. 

Fadier  of  many  a  Ibreat  deep. 
Whence  many  a  navy  thunder-fnuf^t! 
Ent  in  thy  acom-cellii  asleep. 
Soon  deatined  o'er  the  world  to  sweeps 
Opening  new  spheres  of  thought! 

Wont  in  die  ni|^t  of  woods  to  dwell. 
The  holy  Druid  saw  thee  rise ; 
And,  planting  diere  the  guardian  spell. 
Song  fiMTth,  &e  dreadful  pomp  to  swell 
Of  human  sacrifice! 

Thy  singed  top  and  branches  bore 
Now  straggle  in  the  evening-sky; 
And  the  wan  moon  wheels  round  to  glare 
On  die  long  cone  that  shivers  there 
Of  him  who  came  to  die! 


TO  TWO  SISTER&» 

Well  may  yoo  at  widiin,  and,  fund  of  grieC 
Look  in  each  odiar'a  lace,  and  melt  in  tears. 
Wril  may  yon  ahon  all  counsel,  all  relief 
Oh  ahe  was  great  in  mind,  though  young  in  yean! 


Changed  is  that  lovely  countenance,  which  shed 
light  when  she  spoke,  and  kindled  sweet  surprise. 
As  o'er  her  fiame  each  warm  emotion  spread, 
Flay'd  roond  her  lips,  and  sparkled  in  her  eyes. 

"nioae  lipB  ao  pore,  diat  moved  but  to  persuade 
Still  to  the  last  enUveu'd  and  endear'd. 
noae  eyea  at  oooe  her  secret  soul  convey'd. 
And  07er  beam'd  delight  when  you  appeared. 


1  Oa  the  dsadi  of  s  yoonfffr 
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Yet  has  she  fled  die  life  of  bliss  bebw, 
That  youthful  Hope  in  bright  perspective  draw? 
False  were  the  tints !  false  as  the  feverish  glow 
That  o'er  her  burning  cheek  Distemper  threw ! 

And  now  in  joy  she  dwells,  in  glcny  moves ! 
(Glory  and  joy  reserved  fiir  you  to  share.) 
Far,  £u  more  blest  in  blessiiqp  those  she  krvea 
Than  they,  alas !  unconscious  of  her  care. 


ON  A  TEAR 

Oh  !  that  the  Chemist's  magic  art 
Could  crystallize  this  sacred  treasure ! 
Long  should  it  glitter  near  my  heart, 
A  secret  source  of  pensive  pleasure. 

The  litde  brilliant,  ere  it  fell. 
Its  lustre  caught  fiom  Chloe's  eye ; 
Then,  trembling,  leA  its  coral  cell-— 
The  spring  of  Sensibility! 

Sweet  drop  of  pure  and  pearly  light! 
In  thee  the  rays  of  Virtue  shine ; 
More  calmly  clear,  more  mildly  bright. 
Than  any  gem  that  gilds  the  mine. 

Benign  restorer  of  the  soul !  ^ 

Who  ever  fly'st  to  bring  relief 
When  first  we  feel  the  rude  control 
Of  Love  or  Pity,  Joy  or  Grief. 

The  sage's  and  the  poet's  theme. 
In  every  clime,  in  every  age ; 
Thou  charm'st  in  Fancy's  idle  dreani« 
In  Reason's  jfdiilosophic  page. 

That  very  law '  which  moulds  a  tear. 
And  bids  it  trickle  from  its  source, 
That  law  preserves  the  earth  a  spliere. 
And  guides  the  planets  in  their  ooniae. 


TO  A  VOICE  THAT  HAD  BEEN  LOOT.* 


Vane,  qoid  alRwtat  faeieai  mihi  pooera,  pictor  1 

Alria  et  lingos  lom  fllM ; 

Et,  n  Til  Mmilein  pingera,  pioge  ■onum.   AuMmku. 


Oncz  more.  Enchantress  of  the  soul. 
Once  more  we  hail  thy  soft  control 
— ^Yet  whither,  whither  didst  thou  fly? 
To  what  bright  region  of  the  slqrf 
Say,  in  what  distant  star  to  dwell  t 
(Of  other  worids  thou  seem'st  to  tell) 
Or  trembling,  fluttering  here  below, 
Resolved  and  unreaolved  to  go, 
In  secret  didst  thou  still  impart 
Thy  raptures  to  the  pure  in  heart? 

Perhaps  to  many  a  desert  shore. 
Thee,  in  his  rage,  the  Tempest  bore ; 
Thy  broken  murmurs  swept  along, 
'Mkl  Echoes  yet  untuned  by  soog ; 


1  The  law  of  ffraviutioa. 


8  b  the  primer  of  1806. 
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Amited  in  the  ratlms  of  Frott, 
Or  in  the  wildt  of  Eiher  lotL 

Far  happier  thou !  *t  waa  thine  to  aoar 
Careering  on  the  winged  wind. 
Thy  triumphs  who  shall  dare  explore  ? 
Suna  and  their  lyitMiM  left  behind. 
No  tract  of  space,  no  distant  star, 
No  shock  of  elementi  at  war. 
Did  thee  detain.    Thy  wing  of  fire 
Bore  thee  amidst  the  Cherub-choir ; 
And  there  awhile  to  thee  't  was  giyes 
Once  more  that  Voice  *  bebved  to  join, 
Which  taught  thee  first  a  flight  divine, 
And  nuned  thy  infiuit  years  with  manyaitrain 
firom  Heaven! 


FROM  A  GREEK  EPIGRAM. 

Wbiuc  on  the  cliff  with  calm  delight  she  kneels, 
And  the  blue  vales  a  thousand  joys  recall, 
See,  to  the  last,  last  verge  her  infont  steals ! 
O  tty — ^yet  stir  not,  spenk  not,  lest  it  fiill. 
Far  better  taught,  she  lays  her  bosom  bare, 
And  the  fimd  boy  springs  back  to  nestle  there. 


TO  THE  FRAGMENT  OP  A  STATUE  OF  HERCULES, 
COMMOKLY  CALLED  THE  TOB80. 

Aim  dost  thou  still,  thou  mass  of  breathing  stone, 
^niy  giant  limbs  to  night  and  chaos  hiu'l'd). 
Still  sit  as  on  the  fragment  of  a  world ; 
Surviving  all,  nu^estir  and  alone  7 
What  though  the  Spiriu  of  the  North,  that  swept 
Rome  from  the  earth,  when  in  her  pomp  she  slept, 
Smote  thee  with  fury,  and  thy  headless  trunk 
Deep  in  the  dust  *mid  tower  and  temple  sunk; 
Soon  to  subdue  mankind  't  waa  thine  to  riaa, 
Still,  still  unqueU*d  thy  glorious  energies ! 
Aspiring  minds,  with  thee  conversing,  caught ' 
Bright  revelations  of  the  Good  they  sought ; 
By  thee  that  long-lost  spelP  in  secret  given, 
TV>  draw  down  Gods,  and  Uft  the  soul  to  Heaven ! 


TO 


Ab  !  little  thought  she,  when,  with  wild  delight, 
By  many  a  torrent's  shining  track  she  flew. 
When  roountain^lens  and  cavema  full  of  night 
0*cr  her  yoong  mind  divine  enchantment  threw. 

That  in  her  veins  a  secret  horror  slept. 
That  her  light  fbotMeps  should  be  heard  no  more, 
That  she  should  die — ^nor  watch'd,  alas,  nor  wept 
B^  thee,  unconscious  of  the  pangs  she  bore. 


Yet  round  her  oonch  indulgent  Fancf  drew 
The  kindred  finrma  her  dodng  eye  required. 
There  dida  thou  stand — there,  with  the  mBaUm  she 

knew. 
She  moved  her  lips  to  bleis  thee,  and  expired. 

And  now  to  thee  she  comes ;  still,  still  the  aame 
As  in  the  hours  gone  unregarded  by! 
To  thee,  how  changed !  comes  as  she  ever  came. 
Health  on  her  cheek,  and  pleasure  in  her  eye ! 

Nor  less,  less  oft,  as  on  that  day,  appears. 
When  lingering,  as  prophetic  of  the  truth. 
By  the  way-side  she  shed  her  parting 
For  ever  lovely  in  the  light  of  Youth! 


WRITTEN  IN  A  SICK  CHAMBER. 

There,  in  that  bed  so  closely  curtain*d  round. 
Worn  to  a  shade,  and  wan  with  alow  decay. 
A  father  sleeps !  Oh  hush'd  be  every  souxid ! 
Soft  may  we  breathe  the  midnight  hours  away! 

He  stin — ^yet  still  he  sleeps.    May  heavenly  dreama 
Long  o'er  his  smooth  and  settled  pillow  riae; 
Till  through  the  shutter'd  pane  the  morning  atreaiiM, 
And  on  the  hearth  the  glimmeiing  rush-li^  diea. 


THE  BOY  OF  EGREMOND.* 

**  Say,  what  remains  when  Hope  b  flad  t* 
She  answered,  **  Endless  weeping  T' 
For  in  the  herdsman's  eye  she  read 
Who  in  his  shroud  lay  sleeping. 

At  Embsay  rung  the  matin-bell, 
Tlie  stag  was  roused  on  Barden-fell ; 
The  mingled  sounds  were  swelling,  dying. 
And  down  the  Wharfe  a  hem  was  flyit^ ; 
When  near  the  cabin  in  the  wood, 
In  tartan  clad  and  foreat-green. 
With  hound  in  leash  and  hawk  in  hood« 
The  Boy  of  Egremond  was  seeiL 
Blithe  was  his  song,  a  acmg  of  yore ; 
But  where  the  rock  is  rent  in  ti^-o^ 
And  the  river  rushes  through. 
His  voire  was  heard  no  more ! 
Twos  but  a  step!  the  gulf  he  paas'd ; 
But  that  step— it  was  his  last ! 
As  tliruugh  the  mist  he  wing'd  his  way 
(A  cloud  that  hoveia  night  and  day). 
The  hound  hung  back,  and  hack  ha  draw 
The  Master  and  his  roeilin  tooi 
That  narrow  place  of  noiae  and  atrift 
Received  their  litde  all  of  Ufe! 

There  now  the  matin-bell  is  nmg; 
The  "Miserere!**  duly  sung; 


1  Mis.8lMfidsa*i. 

S  In  tho  gsrdeni  of  the  Vsiieiii.  whsra  It  wss  ptsosd  bf  Ju- 
Vm  II.  It  was  loaf  the  ftToiils  itiMly  of  thoM  f  rsst  mm  to 
whom  we  owe  the  rariTsl  of  the  eitt,  Michael  Aogeht,  Eaphael, 
•nd  tbeCarraed. 

3  Onoe  in  the  ponearfon  of  Praxlteire,  if  we  may  beliere  an 
aMcieet  eplsram  oa  the  Oaidiaa  Veea«.~Amleeia  VeL  Poeta- 
ruui.lIL900. 

4  On  Um  dsalb  of  her  aisler. 


I  lo  the  twelfth  eeotory  WUlia«  Ffta-Duneaa  laU  wssto  tfat 
valliTa  of  (Graven  with  ire  and  eword :  and  was  aftwwanii 
earablidied  there  by  hia  ancle.  David.  Kina  of  ffnotjawd. 

He  was  the  laat  of  the  race :  hia  MO.  coonHMily  eaUed  the  Boff 
of  Ef  remond,  dyini  before  him  In  the  maoner  here  related ; 
when  a  Priory  wai  romoved  fIrom  Eanbaay  to  IkUtna,  that  it 
might  be  a*  near  as  posMble  to  the  plaae  wbere  the  liorhhst 
happened.  That  place  i«  still  known  by  tht  nnme  of  the  Strid: 
and  the  mothnr's  answer,  as  firen  b  the  flm  ifanxs.  Is  Id  tMi 
day  often  repeated  in  Wharfedale.— Bee  Whitaker'e  RtaL  ef 
Crmvea. 
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And  hcAy  mmk  in  eowl  and  hood 

Are  wandering  up  and  down  the  wood. 

Bat  what  avail  they  f   RuthleM  Lord, 

TTma  didat  not  ahodder  when  the  awofd 

Here  on  the  yoong  its  fury  tpent, 

Tlie  helpleHi  and  the  innocent 

9t  now  and  aniwer  groan  for  groan. 

The  child  before  thee  is  thy  own. 

And  Ae  who  wildly  wanders  there, 

'Hie  mother  in  her  long  despair, 

Shall  oft  remind  diee,  waking,  sleeping, 

Of  thoae  who  by  die  Wharfe  were  weeping; 

Of  those  who  woald  not  be  consoled 

When  red  widi  blocd  the  river  roll*d. 


TO  A  FRIEND  ON  HIS  MARRIAGE. 

Oil  thee,  blest  youth,  a  fiuher's  hand  confers 
The  maid  diy  earlieat,  fondest  wishes  knew. 
Each  aolt  enchantment  of  the  soul  is  hers ; 
TUne  be  the  joys  to  firm  attachment  due. 


As  on  she  moves  with  hesitating  grace, 
Ike  wins  assurance  from  his  soothing  voioe; 
And,  with  a  look  the  pi>ncil  could  not  trace, 
Smles  through  her  bluihes,  and  confinns  die  ehoice. 

flpare  the  fine  treniopi  c*r  her  feeling  frame ! 
T»  thee  she  turns — fiir|ive  a  virgin's  fears ! 
1V>  thee  she  turns  with  surest,  tenderest  claim : 
WetknesB  that  charms,  jreluctance  that  endears ! 

At  earh  response  the  sabred  rite  requires, 
FroBi  her  full  bosom  bui'sts  the  unbidden  sigh. 
A  Mruige  myrterious  va  e  the  scene  inspires ; 
And  on  her  lips  the  trembling  accents  die. 

O'er  Iwr  &ir  &ce  what  tvild  emotions  play ! 
Whst  lights  and  shades  in  sweet  confusion  Uend ! 
SoQD  ihall  they  fly,  glad  harbingers  of  day, 
And  settled  sunshine  on  her  soul  descend ! 

Ah  KMm,  thine  own  oanfcnt,  ecstatic  thought! 
Tat  hand  shall  strew  thy  summer-path  with  flowers ; 
And  thr«e  Uue  eyes,  with  mildest  lustre  firanght. 
Gild  the  calm  cnnent  of  domestic  hours! 


THfc  ALPS  AT  DAYBREAK. 

The  suzk-beams  streak  the  azure  ikies, 
And  line  with  11^  the  mountain's  brow: 
With  hounds  and  horns  the  hunters  rise, 
And  chase  the  roe-buck  through  the  snow. 

From  rock  to  rock,  widi  lpan^bonnd, 
High  an  their  iron  poles  they  pass ; 
Mute,  lest  the  air,  convulsed  by  sound. 
Rend  from  above  a  frozen  ranfls.' 

The  goats  wind  sbw  their  wonted  way 
Up  craggy  steeps  and  ridges  rude ; 
BAirk'd  t^  the  wfld  wolf  for  his  prey, 
From  desert  cave  or  hanging  wood. 


And  while  the  torrent  thunden  loud. 
And  as  the  echoing  clifls  reply, 
The  huts  peep  o'er  the  morning-cloud, 
Perch'd,  like  an  eagle's  nest,  on  high. 


IMITATION  OF  AN  ITALIAN  SONNET. 

Lovv,  under  Frienddiip's  vesture  white. 
Laughs,  his  litde  limfaa  concealing ; 
And  ofl  in  sport,  and  ofl  in  spite. 
Like  Pity  meets  the  dazzled  sight. 
Smiles  through  his  tears  revealing. 

But  now  as  Rage  the  God  appears ! 
He  frowns,  and  tempests  shake  his  fiame  !— 
Frowning,  or  smiling,  or  in  tears, 
T  is  Love ;  and  Love  is  still  the 


io  the  Alps,  whffra  the  goidM  tell  foo  to 
man  es  wMi  qwed,  woA  mj  oothini ,  hat  the  agitstioo  of  the 


lirdboBld 


thei 


A  CHARACTER. 

Aa  through  the  hedge-row  shade  the  violet  steaK 
And  the  sweet  air  its  modest  leaf  reveals ; 
Her  softer  charms,  but  by  their  influence  known. 
Surprise  all  hearta,  and  mould  them  to  her  own 


TO  THE 

YOUNGESrr  DAUGHTER  OF  LADY 

Ah  !  why  with  tell-tale  tongue  reveal  * 
What  roost  her  blushes  would  conceal  t 
Why  UA  that  modest  veil  to  trace 
The  seraph-sweetness  of  her  &ce  f 
Some  &irer,  better  sport  prefer ; 
AiKi  feel  for  us,  if  not  for  her. 

For  this  presumption,  soon  or  late. 
Know  thine  shall  be  a  kindred  fiite. 
Another  shall  in  vengeance  riae— 
Sing  Harriet's  cheeks,  and  Harriet's  eft9 ; 
And,  echoing  back  her  wood-notes  wild, 
— ^Trace  all  the  mother  in  the  child ! 


AN  EPrrAFH»ON  A  ROBIN-REDBREAST 

Tkkad  lightly  here ;  for  here,  't  is  said, 
When  piping  winds  are  hush'd  around, 
A  small  note  wakes  from  under-ground. 
Where  now  his  tiny  bones  are  laid. 
No  more  in  lone  and  leafless  groves, 
With  ruffled  wing  aiMi  fiuied  breast. 
His  friendless,  homeless  spirit  roves ; 
— Gone  to  the  world  where  birds  are  Ueat! 
Where  never  cat  glides  o'er  the  green. 
Or  school-boy's  giant  form  is  seen ; 
But  Love,  and  Joy,  and  smiling  Spring 
Inspire  their  litde  souls  to  sing ! 


TO  THE  GNAT. 

When  by  the  greenwood  side,  at  summer  eva^ 
Pbetic  visions  charm  my  closing  eye ; 
And  fairy  scenes,  that  Fancy  loves  to  weave, 
Shift  to  wild  notes  of  sweetest  minstrelsy; 


veiMS  which  ihe  had  writteo  on  an  eUsf 


1  Alhidinf  to 
dster. 
S  Inscribed  oa  so  oro  in  the  flo' 


garden  at  Haiid. 
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Tit  thiiM  to  nuDge  in  boay  quest  of  prey, 
Tliy  ftathery  anden  qniyering  with  delight, 
Bradi  from  my  Udi  the  hues  of  heaven  awmy, 
And  aU  ia  Solitude,  and  all  ia  Night! 
—Ah  now  thy  barbed  ahaft,  relentleas  fly, 
Uniheathes  its  tenon  in  the  sultry  ai^ ! 
No  guardian  sylph,  in  golden  panoply, 
lifla  the  broad  diield,  and  points  the  glittering  spear. 
Now  near  and  nearer  rush  thy  whirring  wings, 
TTiy  dragon-scales  still  wet  with  human  gore. 
Huk,  thy  shrill  horn  its  fearful  larum  fliugs.' 
—I  wake  in  horror,  and  dare  sleep  no  more ! 


A  WISH. 

BCiNK  be  a  cot  beside  the  hill, 
A  bee-hive*s  hum  shall  soothe  my  ear ; 
A  willowy  brook,  that  turns  a  mill, 
With  many  a  &U,  shall  liAger  near. 

The  swaUow,  oA,  beneath  my  thatdi 
Shall  twitter  from  her  clay>built  nest; 
Oft  shall  the  pUgrim  hit  the  latch. 
And  share  my  meal,  a  welcome  gueat 

Around  my  ivied  porch  shall  sprii^ 
Eadi  fragrant  flower  that  drinks  the  dew ; 
And  Lucy,  at  her  wheel,  shall  sing 
In  russet  gown  and  aproo  blue. 

The  village-church,  among  the  trees. 
Where  first  our  marriage-vows  were  given. 
With  merry  peals  shall  swell  the  breeie. 
And  point  with  taper  spire  to  heaven. 


WRITTEN  AT  MIDNIGHT.  1786. 

While  through  the  broken  pane  the  tempest  sighs. 
And  my  step  ftlters  on  the  fiuthless  floor, 
Shades  of  departed  joys  around  me  rise. 
With  many  a  &ce  that  smiles  on  me  no  more ; 
With  many  a  voice  that  thrills  of  transport  gave. 
Now  silent  as  the  grass  that  tufrs  their  grave ! 


AN  ITAUAN  SONa 

Deae  is  my  little  native  vale. 

The  ring-dove  builds  and  murmurs  there ; 

Close  by  my  cot  she  tells  her  tale 

To  every  passing  villager. 

The  squirrel  leaps  from  tree  to  tree, 

And  shells  his  nuts  at  liberty. 

In  orange-groves  and  myrtle-bowers. 
That  breathe  a  gale  of  fragrance  round, 
I  charm  the  fairy-footed  hours 
With  my  loved  lute's  romantic  sound ; 
Or  crowns  of  living  laurel  weave, 
For  those  that  win  the  race  at  eve. 

The  shepherd's  horn  at  break  of  day. 
The  ballet  danced  in  twilight  glade. 
The  canaonet  and  roundelay 
Sung  in  the  mlent  greenwood  shade, 
Hiese  simple  jojrs,  that  never  fiul. 
Shall  bind  me  to  my  native  \'ale. 


AN  INSCRIPTION. 

Shepheed^  or  Huntsman,  or  worn  Marinar, 
Whate*er  thou  art,  who  wouldst  all^  thy  dunt. 
Drink  and  be  glad.   This  dstem  of  white  staoe, 
Aroh'd,  and  o*erwrou|^t  with  many  a  sacred  vene 
This  iron  cup  chain'd  fi>r  the  general  use, 
And  these  rude  seats  of  earth  within  the  grove,. 
Were  given  by  Fatima.    Borne  hence  a  bride. 
T  was  here  she  tum'd  fiom  her  beloved  aire. 
To  see  his  &oe  no  more.'  Oh,  if  thou  canst, 
(T  is  not  &r  off)  visit  his  tomb  with  flowen ; 
And  with  a  drop  of  this  sweet  water  fiU 
The  two  small  cells  sooopM  in  the  marble  there. 
That  birds  may  come  and  4rink  upoo  his  grave. 
Making  it  holy!* 


WSrTTEN  IN  THE  HIGHLANDS  OF  flCOTLANli; 
SEPTEBfBEl  8, 1818. 

Elite  was  the  loch,  6e  douds  were  gone 
Ben  Lomond  in  his  glo^  shone. 
When,  Luss,  I  left  iee;  when  tlie  breeK. 
Bore  me  from  thy  silver  sands. 
Thy  kirk-yard  wall  amsng  the  trees. 
Where,  grey  with  age,  die  dial  stands ; 
That  dial  so  well  known  to  me ! 
— ^Though  many  a  shadow  it  had  shed. 
Beloved  Sister,  since  with  thee 
The  legend  on  the  stone  was  read. 

The  fairy-isles  fled  &i  away ; 
That  with  its  woods  and  uplands  green. 
Where  shepherd-huts  are  dimly  seen. 
And  songs  are  heard  at  close  of  day ; 
That,  too,  the  deer's  wild  covert,  fled. 
And  that,  the  asylum  of  the  dead : 
While,  as  the  boat  went  merrily. 
Much  of  Rob  Roy*  the  boatman  told , 
His  arm,  that  fell  below  his  knee, 
His  cattle-ford  and  mountain-hold. 

Tarbat,*  thy  shore  I  climb'd  at  last. 
And,  thy  shady  region  pass*d, 
Upon  another  shore  I  stood. 
And  look'd  upon  another  flood ;  * 
Great  Ocean's  self !   (T  is  He  viiio  fills 
That  vast  and  awful  depth  of  hills); 
Where  many  an  elf  was  pkiying  round 
Who  treads  unshod  his  classic  ground ; 
And  speaks,  his  native  rocks  among. 
As  Fingal  spoke,  and  Ossian  sung. 

Night  fell ;  and  dark  and  darker  gnw 
That  narrow  sea,  that  narrow  sky. 
As  o'er  the  glimmering  waves  we  flew ; 
The  sea-bird  niftling,  wailing  by. 
And  now  the  grampus,  halPdescried, 
Black  and  huge  above  tlie  tide ; 
The  clifls  and  promontories  there, 
Front  to  front,  and  broad  and  bare ; 
Each  beyond  each,  with  giant-ieet 
Advancing  as  in  haste  to  meet ; 

1  8m  an  anecdote  rclatod  by  Paasoniaa,  iU,  90l 
8  A  Turkiah  aapervthioD. 

3  A  ramooB  outlaw. 

4  Sicnifytnf,  in  the  Erae  lanruaRO.  an  lathimii. 
SLoch-LoDf. 
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Hw  dmtter'd  fivtrea,  whence  the  Duw 

Blew  hit  ihriU  UmU  nor  nith*d  in  Tmin» 

lynnt  of  the  drear  domein : 

All  into  iBidnig>*t«luMlow  sweep, 

When  day  tpringi  upward  from  the  deep! ' 

Kindiing  the  waten  in  its  flight, 

Tlie  prow  wakea  splendor;  and  the  oar. 

That  roaa  and  fell  unseen  befcce, 

Flariwe  in  a  ssa  of  light! 

Glad  sign,  and  sure !  for  now  we  hail 

Thy  flowers,  Glenfinnart,  in  the  gale ; 

And  bright  indeed  the  path  should  be 

That  leads  to  Friendship  and  to  thee! 

Oh  Uest  retreat,  and  ascred  too ! 
Sacred  as  when  the  bell  of  prayer 
Toll'd  duly  on  the  desert  air, 
And  croases  deck'd  thy  summits  blue. 
Oft,  like  some  loved  romantic  tale, 
Oft  shall  my  weary  mind  recall. 
Amid  the  hum  and  stir  of  men, 
Tliy  beechen  grove  and  waterfall. 
Thy  ferry  with  its  gliding  sail. 
And  her-— the  Lady  of  the  Glen! 


A  FAREWELI. 

OxcK  more,  enchanting  maid  adieu ! 
I  must  be  gone  while  yet  I  may ; 
Oft  shall  I  weep  to  think  of  you. 
But  here  I  will  not,  cannot  stay. 

The  sweet  expression  of  that  free. 
For  ever  changing,  yet  the  same. 
Ah  no,  1  dare  not  turn  to  trace-*^ 
It  taielts  my  soul,  it  fires  my  frame ! 

Yet  give  me,  give  me,  ere  I  go. 
One  little  lock  of  those  so  blest, 
Hmt  lend  your  cheek  a  warmer  glow, 
And  on  your  white  neck  love  to  rest 


r,  when  to  kindle  soft  delight. 
That  hand  has  chanced  wilh  mine  to  meet. 
How  could  its  thrilling  touch  excite 
A  sigh  so  short,  and  yet  so  sweet  f 

O  say — but  no,  it  must  not  be. 
Adteu !  a  long,  a  long  adieu ! 
— ^Yet  still,  methinlw,  you  frown  on  roe. 
Or  never  could  1  fly  from  you. 


INSCRIPTION  FOR  A  TEMPLE 

DKDICATEn  TO  THl  GRACES.* 

ArmoACH  with  reverence.  There  are  those  within 
Whose  dwelling-place  is  Heaven.  Daughters  of  Jove, 
From  them  flow  oil  the  decencies  of  life ; 
Without  them  nothing  pleases.  Virtue's  self 
Admired,  not  loved ;  and  those  on  whom  they  smile, 
Great  though  they  be,  and  wise,  and  beautiful, 
£3iiDe  forth  with  double  lustre. 

1  A  plwnoawaoadMeribed  by  manj  osTiratora. 
8  At  Wobom-AlitoF. 
14 


TO  THE  BUTTERFLY. 

Child  of  the  son !  poiane  thy  raptnrons    ^ 
Mingling  with  her  tbon  knrest  in  fiekb  of  light;" 
And,  where  the  flowers  of  Paradise  nnibki, 
Quaflf  fragrant  nectar  from  their  cufa  of  gold. 
There  shcdi  thy  wings,  rich  as  an  evening-sky. 
Expand  and  shut  with  silent  ecstacy! 
— Yet  wert  thou  once  a  worm,  a  thing  that  crept 
On  the  bare  earth,  then  wrought  a  tomb  and  slept 
And  such  is  man ;  soon  from  his  cell  of  clay 
To  burst  a  seraph  ip  the  blase  of  day ! 


WRITTEN  IN  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 
OCTOBER  10, 1806.* 

Whoi'xk  thou  art,  approach,  and,  with  a  sigh, 
Mark  where  the  small  remains  of  greatness  lie.* 
There  sleeps  the  dust  of  Fox,  for  c\  cr  gone  : 
How  near  the  PUuse  where  late  his  glory  shone ! 
And,  though  no  more  ascends  the  voice  of  Prayer, 
Though  the  last  footsteps  cease  to  linger  there, 
Still,  like  an  awful  dream  that  comes  again, 
Alas !  at  best  as  transient  and  as  vain. 
Still  do  I  oee  (while  through  the  vaults  of  night 
The  funeral-song  once  more  proclaims  the  rite) 
The  moving  Pbmp  along  the  shadowy  aisle, 
That,  like  a  Darkness.  fiU'd  the  solemn  Pile ; 
The  illustrious  line,  that  in  long  order  led. 
Of  those  that  loved  Him  living,  moum*d  Him  dead; 
Of  those  the  Few,  that  for  their  Country  stood 
Round  Him  who  dared  be  singularly  good : 
All,  of  all  ranks,  that  claim'd  Him  for  their  own ; 
And  noihing  wanting — but  himself  alone !  * 

Oh  say,  of  Him  now  rests  there  but  a  name ; 
Wont,  as  He  was,  to  breathe  ethereal  flame  T 
Friend  of  the  Absent,  Guardian  of  the  Dead !  * 
Who  but  iK-ould  here  their  sacred  sorrows  shed  t 
(Such  as  He  shed  on  Nelson's  closing  grave ; 
How  soon  to  claim  the  sympathy  He  gave !) 
In  Him,  resentful  of  another's  wrong. 
The  dumb  were  ekx|uent,  the  feeble  strong. 
Truth  from  his  lips  a  charm  celestial  drew — 
Ah,  who  so  mighty  and  so  genlle  luo  ?  * 

What  though  with  War  ihe  modiiing  nations  rui^ 
*'  Peace,"  when  He  spoke,  won  ever  on  his  tongue ! 
Amidst  the  frowns  of  Power,  the  tricks  of  State, 
Fearless,  resolved,  and  negligently  great ! 
In  vain  maligaant  vapors  gather'd  mund ; 
He  v^-aik'd,  erect,  on  consecrated  ground. 
The  ckiuds,  that  rise  to  quench  the  Orb  of  day. 
Reflect  its  splendor,  and  ditaM>lve  away ! 


1  After  the  fbiMral  of  the  Rif  ht  Hon.  Chiirlr*  Jamss  Fox. 

9  \vwt  Toir  Ifl  peu  qui  nniu  mte  de  innt  de  f  randsor,  ste 
— OMnuL  Oraison  Jumibre  de  J^ui*  de  Bmnrb^n. 

3  Et  rien  enffn  ne  manqiM  dsna  toua  oea  honneura.  qns  etiil 
)l  qni  on  lea  rand.— Ibid. 

4  Alindioc  partkalarly  to  kis  apoech  on  movinf  s  asw  mil 
fi>r  ths  ttorosffh  of  Taviatoek,  March  16. 1(02. 

5  8m  that  admirabk  dalioaaiion  of  bia  charactfr  bf  Sr  Jssasa 
Maekintoah.  whieh  Int  spvssrad  in  ths  Booibay  Cooiisr  Jsa- 
tui7l7«lHn. 
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When  in  ratrMt  He  laid  his  thunder  by, 
For  lettered  eese  and  calm  Philoaophy, 
Bleat  wero  hia  houia  within  the  ailent  grore, 
Where  atiU  hit  godlike  Spirit  deigna  to  rove ; 
Bleat  hy  the  orphan*!  smile,  the  widow's  prayer, 
For  many  a  deed,  long  done  in  aecret  therOi 
lliere  abooe  his  lamp  on  Homer's  hallow'd  page ; 
There,  listening,  sate  the  hero  and  the  sage; 


And  they,  by  Tirtue  and  by  blood  allied. 

Whom  most  He  loved,  and  in  whoae  aims  Ha  died 

Friend  of  all  homanldnd !  not  here  ahne 
^e  voice  that  speaks,  was  not  to  thee  unknown) 
Wilt  Thou  be  mis8ed.-^'er  every  land  and  aea. 
Long,  long  shall  England  be  revered  in  Thee ! 
And,  when  the  Storm  is  hush'd — in  distant  years— 
Foes  on  Thy  grave  ahall  meet,  and  minfl^  «MMt 
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It  is  not  m  little  lingular  that  the  Tyrtcos  of 
modem  English  poetiy  should  at  the  same  time 
be  one  of  the  most  tender  as  weH  as  original  of 
writers.  Campbell  owes  less  than  any  other  Brit- 
isfa  poet  to  his  predecessors  or  contemporaries. 
Hb  has  lived  to  see  his  verses  quoted  like  those 
if  earlier  poets  in  the  literature  of  his  day,  lisped 
by  children,  and  sung  at  public  festivals.  The 
irar^cs  of  Campbell  have  nothing  to  match 
them  in  the  EInglish  language  for  energy  and 
fire,  while  their  condensation  and  the  felicitous 
nlection  of  their  versification  are  in  remarkable 
ktfmony.  Campbell,  in  allusion  to  Cimotn,  has 
been  said  to  have  **  conquered  both  on  land  and 
Ma,**  from  his  naval  Odes  and  "Hohenlinden'* 
eaibracing  both  scenes  of  warfare. 

Scotland  gave  birth  to  Thomas  Campbell.  He 
vu  the  mm  of  a  second  marriage,  and  bom  at 
Giisgow  in  1777.  His  father  was  bom  in  1710, 
nd  was  consequently  nearly  70  years  of  age 
when  the  poet  his  son  was  ushered  into  the  world. 
He  was  sent  early  to  school  in  his  native  city, 
ad  his  instructor  was  Dr.  David  Alison,  an  indi- 
vidoal  of  great  celebrity  in  the  practice  of  educa- 
tieo.  He  had  a  fnothod  of  instruction  in  the 
dusics  purely  his  own,  by  which  he  taught  with 
jieat  fiicility,  and  at  the  same  time  rejected  all 
barsh  discipline,  putting  kindness  in  the  place  of 
terror,  and  alluring  r^er  than  compelling  the 
pupfl  to  his  duty.  Campbell  began  to  write  verses 
joong.  There  are  some  attempts  at  poetry  yet 
extant  among  his  friends  in  Scotland,  written 
iHien  he  was  but  nine  years  old.  They  natural- 
ly are  childish,  but  still  display  that  propensity 
for  the  muses  by  which  at  a  remarkably  early 
age  he  was  so  distinguished.  For  his  place  o£ 
education  he  had  a  great  respect,  as  well  as  for 
the  memory  of  hb  masters,  of  whom  he  always 
■poke  in  terms  of  great  affection.  He  was  twelve 
years  old  when  he  quitted  school  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow.  There  h^  was  considered  an 
excellent  Latin  scholar,  and  gained  high  honor  by 
a  contest  with  a  candidate  twice  as  old  as  him- 
self^ by  which  he  obtained  a  bursary.  He  con- 
stAitly  bore  away  the  prizes,  and  every  fresh 
success  only  seemed  to  stimulate  him  to  more 
ambitioos  exertions.  In  Greek  he  was  considered 
tke  fixremoet  student  of  his  age;  and  some  of 
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his  translations  were  said  to  be  superior  to 
any  before  offered  for  competition  in  the  Uni- 
versity. Campbell  thus  furnishes  an  exception 
to  the  majority  of  men  of  genius,  who  have 
seldom  been  remarkable  for  diligence  and  pro- 
ficiency in  their  early  years,  the  lofly  po#ers 
they  possessed  not  being  exhibited  until  mature 
life.  Campbell  while  at  the  University  made 
poetical  paraphrases  of  the  most  celebrated  Greek 
poets ;  of  Eschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Aristophanes, 
which  were  thought  efforts  of  extraordinary 
promise.  Dr.  Millar  at  that  time  gave  philo- 
sophical lectures  in  Glasgow.  He  was  a  highly 
gifted  teacher  and  a  most  excellent  man.  His 
lectures  attracted  the  attention  of  young  Camp. 
bell,  who  became  his  pupil,  and  studied  with 
eagemess  the  principles  of  sound  philosophy ;  he 
was  favored  with  the  confidence  of  his  teacher, 
and  partook  much  of  his  society.  To  being  thus 
early  grounded  in  the  fundamental  truths  of  phi- 
losophy,  and  accustomed  to  analyze  correctly,  is 
to  be  attributed  mainly  the  side  in  politics  which 
Campbell  early  embraced,  and  that  knre  of  free- 
dom and  fi?ee  thought  which  he  has  invariably 
shown  upon  all  questions  in  which  the  interests 
of  mankind  are  concerned. 

Campbell  quitted  Glasgow  to  remove  into 
Argyleshire,  where  the  situation  of  tutor  in  a 
family  of  some  note  was  ofllered  and  accepted  by 
him.  It  was  in  Argyleshire,  among  the  romantic 
mountains  of  the  North,  that  the  poetical  spirit 
increased  in  energy,  and  the  charms  of  verse  took 
entire  possession  of  his  mind.  Many  people  now 
alive  remember  him  there  wandering  lUone  by 
the  torrent,  or  over  the  rugged  steepeof  that  wild 
country,  reciting  the  strains  of  other  poets  aloud, 
(tf  silently  composing  his  own.  Several  of  his 
pieces  which  he  has  rejected  in  his  collected 
works,  are  handed  about  in  Scotland  in  manu- 
script The  "  Dirge  of  Wallace  **  (given  at  page 
64),  which  will  not  be  found  in  the  London 
E!ditions  of  his  works,  is  one  of  these  wild  com- 
positions ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  why  he  should 
have  rejected  it,  for  the  poetry  is  truly  noble. 
It  has  hitherto  appeared  only  in  fugitive  publi- 
cations and  newspapers. 

From  Argyleshire,  where  his  residence  wai 
not  a  protracted  one,  Campbell  removed  to  Edin- 
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bargh.  Thero  he  wae  very  quickly  noticed  for 
hii  talents,  and  grew  familiar  with  the  cele- 
brated men  who  at  that  period  ornamented  the 
Scottish  capital.  The  friendship  and  kindness 
of  some  of  the  first  men  of  the  age,  oouki  not 
fiul  to  stimulate  a  mind  liko  that  of  Campbell. 
He  became  intimate  with  Dugald  Stuart;  and 
almost  every  leading  professor  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh  wan  his  friend.  Wliile  in 
Edinburgh,  ho  brouj^lit  out  his  ctOcbratod  "  Pleas- 
ures  of  Hope**  at  the  a^e  of  twenty .4»ne.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  of  tliis  work,  that  no  poet 
•f  this,  or  perhaps  any  other  country,  ever  pro- 
duced, at  so  early  an  age,  a  more  elaborate  and 
(nished  performance.  For  this  work,  which  for 
twenty  years  produced  to  the  publishers  between 
two  and  three  hundred  pounds  a-year,  the  author 
received  at  first  but  10/.,  which  was  aAerwards 
increased  by  an  additional  sum,  and  Uie  profits 
accruing  from  a  4to  edition  of  his  work.  By  a 
subsequent  act  of  the  legislature,  cxtendiug  tlie 
term  of  copyright,  it  reverted  again  to  tho  author; 
but,  as  might  be  expected,  with  no  proportionr.] 
increase  of  profit  To  criticise  iK^re  a  work  which 
baa  become  a  British  classic,  would  bo  superfluou{>. 
Campbell*s  pecuniary  circumntances  wore  by  no 
means  liberal  at  this  time,  and  a  pleasant  anecdote 
is  recorded  of  him,  in  allusion  to  the  hardships  of 
an  author*s  case  similarly  situated  with  himnoll*; 
he  was  desired  to  give  a  toast  at  a  festive  moment 
when  the  character  of  Napoleon  was  at  its  utmost 
point  of  disestcem  in  England.  He  gave  **  Bo- 
naparte.** The  company  started  with  astonish- 
ment *^ Gentlemen,**  said  he,  "here  is  Bonaparte 
in  his  character  of  executioner  of  the  booksell- 
ers.** Palm  tho  bookseller  had  just  boon  executed 
in  Germany  by  the  orders  of  the  French. 

AAer  residing  not  quite  three  years  in  Eklin- 
borgh,  Campbell  quitted  his  native  cour.try  for 
the  continent.  He  sailed  for  Hamburg.!,  and 
there  made  many  acquaintances  among  U.  *>  more 
enlightened  of  the  society  both  in  tliat  ciiy  and 
Altona.  There  were  numerous  Iri'h  e>.les  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Hamburgh  at  that  tiiiie,  and 
some  of  them  fell  in  the  way  of  the  po9t,  who  after- 
wards related  many  curious  anecdotfis  of  them. 
There  were  sincere  and  honest  men  ainong  them, 
who  with  tlie  energy  of  the  national  character, 
and  an  enthusiasm  for  liberty,  had  plunged  into 
the  desperate  cause  of  the  rebellion  tu'o  years 
before,  and  did  not  despair  of  liberty  and  equality 
in  Ireland  even  then.  Some  of  them  were  in 
private  life  most  amiable  persons,  and  their  fate 
was  every  way  entitled  to  sympathy.  The  poet, 
firom  that  compassionate  feeling  which  is  an 
amiable  characteristic  of  his  nature,  wrote  the 
*^  Exile  of  Erin,*'  from  the  impression  their  situ- 
atioa  and  circumstances  made  upon  his  mind. 


It  was  set  to  an  old  Irish  air  of  tlie  most  touching 
pathos,  and  will  perish  only  with  the  language. 

Campbell  travelled  over  a  great  part  of  Ger- 
many  and  Prussia,  visiting  the  universities  and 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  German  literature. 
From  the  walls  of  a  convent  he  commanded  a 
part  of  the  field  of  Hohenlinden  during  that 
sanguinary  contest,  and  proceeded  afterwards 
in  the  track  of  Moreau*s  army  over  the  scene  of 
combat.  Tliis  impressive  sight  produced  the 
celebrated  *' Battle  of  HohenUnden  ;**  an  ode 
which  is  as  original  as  it  is  spirited,  and  alandi 
by  itself  in  British  literature.  The  poet  tails  a 
story  of  tlie  phlegm  of  a  German  postilinn  at 
this  time,  who  was  driving  him  post  by  a  plaee 
wlierc  a  skirmish  of  cavalry  had  happened,  and 
who  alighted  and  disappeared,  learing  tke  ear- 
rtago  and  the  traveller  alone  in  tlie  cold  (for 
the  ground  was  covered  with  snow)  for  a 
siderable  space  of  time.  At  length  be 
back,  and  it  was  found  that  he  had  been  am. 
ploying  himself  in  cutting  ofi*  the  long  tails  of 
the  slain  horses,  which  he  oooUy  placed  on  tks 
vehicle  and  drove  on  his  route.  Campbell  waa 
also  in  Ratisbon  when  the  French  and  Anstrian 
treaty  saved  it  from  bombardment-— a  moat  ans- 
ions  moment 

In  Germany,  Campbell  made  the  friendship  of 
the  two  Sclilngeb,  of  many  of  the  most  noted 
literary  and  political  characters,  and  was  for- 
tunate enouirh  to  pass  an  entire  day  with  tbi 
venerable  Klopstoc't,  who  died  just  two  yean 
afterwards.  The  proficiency  of  C^ampbell  in  tbt 
Grermnn  language  wax  rendered  very  considerabla 
by  this  visit,  and  liis  own  indefatigable 
verance  in  >tuily.  Ho  eanrerly  read  all  the 
he  met  with,  some  of  tbem  upon  very 
topics,  and  hutfored  no  obstacle  to  intervene  be> 
twcon  hinit;elf  and  his  studios,  wherever  he  might 
clianco  to  Iks.  Tliough  of  a  cheerful  and  lively 
tenijier  and  dispottition,  and  by  no  means  averm 
from  tlie  pledsures  which  are  so  attractive  in 
Uie  momiiij?  of  existence,  they  v^'ere  rendered 
subservient  to  the  higher  views  of  the  mind,  and 
were  pursued  for  recreation  only,  nor  snfibred 
to  distract  his  attention  a  roomept  firom  the  great 
business  of  his  life. 

The  travels  of  Campbell  in  Germany  occupied 
about  thirteen  months;  when  he  returned  to 
England,  and  for  the  first  time  visited  .London. 
He  soon  afterwards  composed  those  two  noUt 
marine  odes, "  Tho  Battle  of  the  Baltic,**  and  *"  Ye 
Mariners  of  Eiigland,**  which,  with  his  **  HoImi^ 
linden,**  stand  unrivalled  in  the  English  tongos , 
and  though,  as  Byron  lamented,  Campbell  has 
written  so  little,  they  are  enough  alone  to  plaea 
him  unfbrgotten  in  the  shrine  of  the  mn«ib 
In  1803  the  poet  married  Miss  Sinclair,  a  lady  ef 
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Seottirfi  d— cent  and  coimiderable  pf  reonal  beaaty, !  ratlier  than  wit  with  which  they  are  naaoned. 
Vol  of  whom  he  waa  defirived  by  deatli  in  1838.  Ot*  all  the  natives  of  Scotland,  however,  he  haa 
flia  reaidence  was  at  Sydenham,  and  the  entire '  least  of  tlio  patois  of  the  country  in  his  deliTerj, 
neighborbood  of  that  pleasant  viUafre  reckoned ;  which  is  Rurpri«ing,  when  it  is  considered  he  was 
itself  in  the  circle  of  hisi  friends ;  nor  did  he  quit  |  above  twenty-one  years  of  age  before  he  quitted 
ids  mrai  retreat  until,  in  1821,  literary  pursuits  jit,  and  shows  how  accurately  he  must  have  at- 
dsmanded  his  residence  in  the  metropolis.   It  was  tuned  his  ear  to  the  English  pronunciation  early 


at  Sydenham,  in  a  house  looking  towards  the  res- 
flrrotr,  that  the  poet  produced  his  gTeate»t  work, 
"Gertrude  of  Wyoming,"  written  in  the  Spen. 


in  life,  fiesidcs  his  knowledge  of  the  Latin  and 
Greek  languages,  Campbell  is  a  good  German 
scholar,  has  acquired  a  considerable  knowledge 


asrian  stanza.    It  is  a  simple  Indian  tale,  but  the  of  liobrew^,  and  speaks  French  fluently. 


tmdemeea  and  beauty  of  the  tlioughts  and  ex- 
pteasiona  are  scarcely  equalled,  certainly  not  sur- 
in  any  Ekiglish  poet.  The  speech  of  Outa- 
»nia  to  have  furnished  Byron  with  a  hint  for 
die  style  and  form  of  several  of  his  stories.  About 
the  aame  time  Campbell  was  apix>inted  profeswir 
of  poetry  in  the  Royal  Institution,  where  he  de- 
lifered  lectures,  which  have  since  been  puMished. 
He  also  undertook  the  editorship  of  selections  from 
the  British  poets,  intended  as  specimens  of  each, 
and  accompanied  with  critical  remarks,  extend- 
ing  to  several  volumes.  These  remarks  sliow  the 
emditioD  of  the  autlior,  but  tliey  also  proclaim 
that  ftstidiousness  of  taste  and  singular  sensi- 
tivenaas  regarding  all  he  publishes,  which  is  so 
distingiiishing  a  characteristic  of  this  poet.  He 
refines,  and  re-refines,  until  his  sentences  appear 
ta  have  lost  connexion  with  each  other,  in  his 
anxiety  to  render  them  as  perfect  as  possible. 

Soon  afler  the  publication  of  his  Selections  he 
again  visited  Germany,  and  six»nt  some  time  in 
\^enna,  where  ho  actjuired  a  crmsiderablo  know- 
ledge of  the  Austrian  court  and  its  manners,  and 
doseiy  observed  that  unrelaxinir  dcsjiotisui  by 
which  it  governs.  He  remained  long  at  Bonn, 
where  his  friend,  A.  W.  Sclilej,'el,  rowdes,  and 
passed  his  time  in  cultivating  tiie  intimacy  of 
other  literary  men  there.  Leaving  his  son  under 
the  care  of  i  tutor  in  Bonn  University,  Campbell 
letomed  to  England  in  1820,  to  undertake  the 
editorship  of  the  New  Monthly  Masazine,  a  pub- 
licatioo  which  speedily  came  into  extensive  cir- 
colatioin,  and,  with  Blackwood's  Matraxine,  which 
espouses  the  opposite  side  in  politics,  takes  the 
lead  in  English  menstrual  literature.  To  the  Nno 
M/mtkly MagaxineC^mpheW  has  contributed  little, 
indeed  nothing  more  than  is  before  the  public 
with  his  name.  He  is  slow,  and  even  idle  in  his 
habits  of  bwiness.  To  fix  his  attention  closely 
for  any  considerable  time  to  literary  labor  is  a 
difficult  thing,  and  com])osition  soema  rather  a 
task  than  a  pleasure,  since  the  firo  of  his  youth 
has  cooled.  He  is  fond  of  the  society  of  his 
friends,  and  of  the  social  hour;  his  stock  of 
anecdotes  and  stories,  which  is  extensive,  is  often 
disphyod  on  these  occasions,  but  it  is  humor 


During  the  residence  of  Campbell  at  Sydenham, 
there  were  several  individuals  in  that  village  who 
were  fond  of  hiviting  literary  men  to  their  tables, 
and  were  conspicuous  for  their  conviviality. 
Numerous  choice  spirits  used  to  meet  together 
there,  and  among  them  was  CompbclL  The 
repartee  and  joke  were  exchanged,  and  many  a 
practical  trick  played  off  which  now  forms  the 
burden  of  an  afler-dinner  story  wherever  the 
various  individuals  then  present  are  scattered. 
Many  of  these  have  been  since  distinguished  in 
the  literary  world ;  among  thom  were  the  face- 
tious brothers,  the  Smiths,  James  and  Horace, 
Theodore  Hool<,  and  others;  but  it  appears 
Campbell  was  behind  none  of  them  in  the  seat 
with  which  he  entered  into  the  pleasantries  of 
the  time,  and  many  an  anecdote  is  recorded  of 
hill  on  those  occasions,  to  which  some  biographer 
will  doubtless  do  justice  hereafter. 

In  1834  Campbell  published  his "« Theodrie,  a 
Doinostic  Tale,"  t!ie  least  ))opular  of  his  works. 
Many  pieces  of  groat  merit  came  out  in  the  same 
volume,  among  which  are  the  **  Lines  to  J.  P. 
Kemble,"  and  those  entitled  the  "Last  Man.** 
The  fame  of  Campbell,  however,  must  rest  on 
his  previous  publications,  which,  though  not 
numerous,  are  so  correct,  and  wore  so  fastidious- 
ly revised,  that,  while  tliey  remain  as  standards 
of  purity  in  the  English  tonrrue,  they  sufficiently 
explain  why  their  author's  compositions  are  so 
limited  in  number,  **  since  he  who  wrote  so  cor- 
rectly could  not  be  expected  to  write  much.** 

By  his  marriage  Campbell  had  two  sons.  One 
of  them  died  before  attaining  his  twentieth  year; 
the  other  while  at  Bonn,  where,  as  already  ob- 
served, he  was  placed  for  his  education,  exhibit- 
ed symptoms  of  an  erring  mind,  which,  on  his 
return  to  England  soon  aflerwards,  ripened  into 
mental  derangement  of  the  milder  species.  This 
disease,  it  is  probable,  he  inherited  on  his  mother's 
side,  as  on  his  father's  no  symptoms  of  it  had 
ever  been  shown.  Afler  several  years  passed  in 
this  way,  during  which  the  mental  disease  consid- 
erably relaxed,  so  that  young  Campbell  became 
wholly  inoffensive,  his  father  received  him  into 
liis  house.    The  effects  of  such  a  sight  upon  a 
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mind  of  the  most  exquisite  sensibility,  like  the 
poet*8,  may  be  readily  imagined ;  it  was,  at  times, 
a  source  of  the  keenest  suffering. 

We  must  now  allude  to  an  event  in  Campbell's 
life,  which  will  cause  him  the  gratitude  of  mil. 
lions  of  unborn  hearts,  and  the  benefits  of  which 
are  incalculable.  It  is  to  Campbell  that  England 
owes  the  London  University.  Four  years  before 
it  was  made  public,  the  idea  struck  his  mind,  from 
having  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  univer. 
sities  of  Germany,  and  studying  their  regulations. 
He  communicated  it  at  first  to  two  or  throo  friends 
only,  until  his  ideas  upon  the  subject  became  ma- 
ture, when  they  were  made  public,  and  a  meeting 
upon  the  business  convened  in  Loudon,  which 
Mr.  Campbell  addressed,  and  where  Uie  establish- 
ment of  such  an  institution  met  the  most  zealous 
support  Once  in  operation,  the  men  of  the  city, 
headed  by  Mr.  Brougham,  lost  not  a  moment  in 
advancing  the  great  and  useful  object  in  viewer— 
The  undertaking  was  divided  into  shares,  which 
were  rapidly  taken.  Mr.  Brougham  took  the  lead- 
ing  part,  and  addressed  the  various  meetings  on 
the  subject  Mr.  Campbell,  ill  fitted  for  steady 
exertion,  seems  to  have  led  the  active  arrange- 
ments to  others  better  qualified  for  them  by  habits 
of  business,  and  contented  himself  with  attend- 
ing tlie  committees.  With  a  rapidity  unexampled 
the  London  University  has  been  completed ;  and 
Campbell  has  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his 
projected  instrument  of  education  in  fiill  opera- 
tion, in  less  than  three  years  after  he  made  the 
Bcheme  public. 

In  person,  Campbell  is  below  the  middle  stat- 
ure, well  made,  but  slender.  His  features  indi- 
cate great  sensibility,  and  tliat  fastidiousness  fer 
which  he  is  remarkable  in  everything  he  under- 
takes. His  eyes  are  large,  peculiarly  striking,  and 
of  a  deep  blue  color,  his  nose  aquiline,  his  ex- 
pression  generally  saturnine.  He  has  long  worn 
a  peruke,  but  the  natural  color  of  his  hair  is 
dark.  His  step  is  light,  but  firm ;  and  he  appears 
to  possess  much  more  energy  of  constitution  than 
men  of  fifly-two,  who  have  been  studious  in  their 
habits,  exhibit  in  general.  His  time  for  study  is 
mostly  during  the  stillness  of  night,  when  he  can 
be  wholly  abstracted  from  external  objects.    He 


exhibits  great  fondness  for  recondits  subjects; 
and  will  frequently  spend  daya  in  minute  inves- 
tigations into  languages,  which  in  the  result  are 
of  no  moment :  but  his  ever-delighted  theme  is 
Greece,  her  arts  and  literature.  There  be  is  at 
home ;  it  was  his  earliest  and  will  probably  be 
his  latest  study.  There  is  no  branch  of  poetry  or 
history  which  has  reached  us  from  the  **■  mother 
of  arts'*  with  which  he  is  not  femiliar.  He  has 
severely  handled  Mitfbrd  for  his  singular  praise 
of  the  Lacedemonians  at  the  expense  of  the  Athe- 
nians, and  his  preference  of  their  barbarous  and 
obscene  laws  to  the  legislation  of  the  latter  peo. 
pie.  His  Lectures  on  Greek  Poetry  are  already 
before  the  public,  having  appeared  in  parts  in 
the  New  Monthly  Magazine,  He  also  pnblishod 
**  Annals  of  Great  Britain,  from  the  accession  of 
George  the  Third  to  the  Peace  of  Amiens;**  and 
is  the  author  of  several  articles  on  Poetry  and 
Belles-Lettres  in  the  Edinburgh  Encydopadia,  In 
addition  to  the  profits  derived  from  these  literary 
labors,  our  Poet  enjoys  a  pension  from  Govem> 
ment,  supposed  to  have  been  granted  to  him  fer 
writing  political  paragraphs  in  an  evening  paper, 
in  support  of  Lord  Grenville*s  administration. 

Campbell  was,  as  has  been  before  observed, 
educated  at  Glasgow,  and  received  the  honor  of 
election  fer  Lord  Rector,  three  successive  yeaia, 
notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  professocs 
and  the  excellent  individuals  who  were  placed 
against  him ;  among  whom  were  tlie  late  minister 
Cannmg  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  The  studenU  of 
Glasgow  College  considered  that  the  celebrity  of 
the  poet,  his  liberal  principles,  his  being  a  felkm- 
townsman,  and  his  attention  to  their  intanitSi 
entitled  him  to  the  preference. 

Finally,  Campbell  has  all  the  characteristiciof 
tlie  genua  irritabile  about  him.  He  is  the  creature 
of  impulses,  and  oflen  doos  things  upcm  the  apiir 
of  the  moment,  which  upon  reflection  he  recalls. 
He  is  remarkable  fer  absence  of  mind ;  is  charita. 
ble  and  kind  in  his  disposition,  but  of  quick  tem- 
per: his  amusements  are  few,  the  friend  and 
conversation  only.  His  heart  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  best  that  beats  in  a  human  bosom ;  it  is,  in 
effect,  that  which  should  belong  to  the  poet  of 
**  Gertrude,**  his  fevorite  personification. 
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IN  TWO  PARTS. 


PART  L 

ANALYSIS. 

The  Poem  open  with  a  companion  between  the 
bmiy  of  remote  olyects  in  a  landscape,  and  thoae 
idial  aeenea  of  ftlicity  which  the  imagination  de- 
Ughla  to  contemplate— the  inflaence  of  anticipation 
ipoa  die  other  paiinns  ia  next  delineated— an  allu- 
HOD  it  made  to  the  well-known  fiction  in  Pagan  tra- 
ditioii,  diat,  when  all  the  gnaidian  deities  of  man- 
Uiid  abandoned  the  world,  Hope  alone  was  left  be- 
hind—the oonaolationi  of  this  passion  in  situations 
flf  danger  and  distress— the  seaman  on  his  watch — 
tte  addier  marching  into  battle — allusion  to  the 
intsNsting  adTcntures  of  Byron. 

The  inspiration  of  Hope,  as  it  actuates  the  efibrti  of 
gmxm,  whether  in  the  department  of  science,  or  of 
tie  domestic  felicity,  how  intimately  connected 
witib  views  of  future  happiness — picture  of  a  mother 
wMdiing  her  in&nt  when  asleep— pictures  of  the 
priMner,  the  maniac,  and  the  wanderer. 

Fiom  the  consolations  of  individual  misery,  a 
is  made  to  prospects  of  political  im{»ove- 
in  the  future  state  of  society — the  wide  field 
that  is  yet  open  for  the  progress  of  humanizing  arts 


■nd  troth  over  despotic  and  herbnr.xis  countries,  by 
a  melancholy  contrast  of  ideas,  wn  uro  led  to  reflect 
vpno  the  hard  fiOe  of  a  brave  \AHt^\o  recently  con- 
spieootn  in  dieir  etrnggles  for  independence— deacrip- 
taon  of  the  capture  of  Warsaw,  of  the  last  contest 
of  die  oppwissow  and  the  oppressed,  and  the  mas- 
sacre of  the  Polish  patriots  at  the  bridge  of  Prague — 
apostrophe  to  the  self-interested  enemies  of  human 


ioiprovenient — the  wrongs  of  Africa — the  barbarous 
pdicy  of  Europeans  in  India — prophecy  in  the  Hin- 
doo roirthology  of  the  expected  descent  of  the  Deity 
to  redress  the  miseries  of  their  race,  and  to'  take 
vei^^ean««  on  the  violators  of  justice  nnd  mercy. 

At  siunmer  eve,  when  Heaven's  ethereal  bow 
SpuB  with  bright  arch  the  glittering  hills  below, 
Why  to  yoo  mountain  turns  the  musing  eye, 
Whoaa  raD-bright  anmmH  minglet  with  the  Ayf 
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Why  do  diose  cliffi  of  shadowy  tint  appear 
More  sweet  than  all  the  landscape  smiling  neart— 
T  is  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view, 
And  robes  the  mountain  in  its  azure  hue. 
Thus,  with  delight  we  linger  to  survey 
The  promised  joys  of  life's  unmeasured  way , 
Thus,  from  afar,  each  dim-discover'd  scene 
More  pleasing  seems  than  all  the  post  hath  been; 
And  every  form,  that  Fancy  con  repair 
From  dark  oblivion,  glows  divinely  there. 

MHmt  potent  spirit  guides  the  mpttured  eye 
To  pierce  the  shades  of  dim  futurity  f 
Can  Wisdom  lend,  with  all  her  heavenly  power. 
The  pledge  of  Joy*s  anticipated  hour  f 
Ah,  no !  she  dariUy  sees  the  fate  of  man — 
Her  dim  horizon  bounded  to  a  span ; 
Or,  if  she  hold  an  image  to  the  view, 
T  is  Nature  pictured  too  severely  true. 
With  thee,  sweet  Hope  !  resides  the  heavenly  lighi; 
That  pours  remotest  rapture  on  the  sight : 
Thine  is  the  charm  of  Life's  bewilder'd  way, 
That  calls  each  slumbering  passion  into  play. 
Waked  by  diy  touch,  I  see  the  sister  band, 
On  tiptoe  watching,  start  at  thy  command. 
And  fly  where'er  thy  mandate  bids  them  steer, 


uneiviUzed  nat}on»^from  these  views  of  To  Pleasure's  path,  or  Glory's  bright  career. 
of  society,  and  the  extension  of  liberty 

Primeval  Hons,  the  Aonion  Muses  say. 
When  Man  and  Nature  moum'd  ihcir  first  decay; 
When  every  form  of  death,  and  every  woe. 
Shot  from  malignant  stars  to  earth  below ; 
When  Murder  bared  her  arm,  and  romparu  War 
Yoked  the  red  dragons  of  her  iron  car ; 
When  Peace  and  Mercy,  baiiish'd  from  the  plain. 
Sprung  on  the  viewless  winds  to  Heaven  again ) 
All,  all  forsook  the  friendless  guilty  mind, 
But  Hope,  the  charmer,  lingcr'd  still  behind. 

Thus,  while  Elijah's  burning  wheels  prepare 
From  Carmel's  heists  to  sweep  the  fields  of  air. 
The  prophet's  mantle,  ere  his  flight  began, 
Dropt  on  the  world — a  sacred  gift  to  man. 

Auspicious  Hon !  in  thy  sweet  garden  grow 
Wretifai  for  each  toil,  a  diarm  for  every  woa\ 
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W<m  by  their  sweets,  in  Nature's  languid  hour, 
The  way-worn  pilgrim  seeks  thy  summer  bower ; 
There,  as  the  wild  bee  murmurs  on  the  wing, 
What  peaceful  dreams  thy  handmaid  spirits  bring ! 
What  viewless  forms  th'  i£olian  organ  play, 
And  sweep  the  furrow'd  lines  of  anxious  thought 
away! 

Angel  of  life !  thy  glittering  wings  cxfdore 
Earth's  loneliest  bounds,  and  Ocean's  wildest  shore. 
Lo !  to  the  wintry  winds  the  pilot  yields 
His  bark,  careering  o'er  unfathom'd  fields  ; 
Now  on  Atlantic  waves  he  rides  afar, 
Where  Andes,  giant  of  the  western  star. 
With  meteor-standard  to  the  winds  unfurl'd, 
Looks  from  his  throne  of  clouds  o'er  half  the  world! 

Now  far  he  sweeps,  where  scarce  a  summer  smiles 
On  Behring's  rocks,  or  Greenland's  naked  islee : 
Cold  on  his  midnight  watch  the  breezes  blow. 
From  wastes  that  slumber  in  eternal  snow ; 
And  waft,  across  the  wave's  tumultuous  roar. 
The  wolfs  long  howl  fh>m  Oonalaska's  shore. 

Poor  child  of  danger,  nunling  of  the  storm, 
Sad  are  the  woes  that  wreck  Uiy  manly  form ! 
Rocks,  waves,  and  winds,  the  shatter'd  bark  delay ; 
Thy  heart  is  sad,  thy  liome  is  for  away. 

But  Hope  can  here  her  moonlight  vigils  keep. 
And  sing  to  charm  the  sjnrit  of  the  deep : 
Swift  as  yon  streamer  lights  the  starry  pole. 
Her  visions  warm  the  watchman's  pensive  soul ; 
His  native  hills  that  rise  in  happier  climes. 
The  grot  that  heard  his  song  of  other  times. 
His  cottage  home,  his  bark  of  slender  sail. 
His  glassy  lake,  and  broomwood-blossom'd  vale, 
Rush  on  his  thought ;  he  sweeps  before  the  wind. 
Treads  the  loved  shore  he  sigh'd  to  leave  behind ; 
Meets  at  each  step  a  friend's  familiar  face, 
And  flies  at  last  to  Helen's  long  embrace ; 
WipcB  from  her  cheek  the  rapture-speaking  tear. 
And  clasps,  with  many  a  sigh,  his  children  dear ! 
While,  long  neglected,  but  at  length  caress'd. 
His  foithful  dog  salutes  Uie  smiling  guest, 
Fbints  to  the  master's  eyes  (where'er  they  roam) 
His  wistful  &oe,  and  whines  a  welcome  home. 

Friend  of  the  breve !  in  peril's  darkest  hour, 
Intrepid  Virtue  looks  to  thee  for  power ; 
To  thee  the  heart  its  trembling  homage  yields. 
On  stormy  fk)ods,  and  camage-cover'd  fields. 
When  front  to  front  the  banner'd  hosts  combine. 
Halt  ere  they  close,  and  form  the  dreadful  line. 
When  all  is  still  on  Death's  devoted  soil. 
The  march-worn  soldier  mingles  for  the  toil ; 
As  rings  his  glittering  tube,  he  lifts  on  high 
The  dauntless  brow,  and  spiritspeaking  eye. 
Hails  in  his  heart  the  triumph  yet  to  come. 
And  hears  thy  stormy  music  in  the  drum ! 

And  such  thy  strength-inspiring  aid  that  bore 
The  hardy  B)rron  to  his  native  shore — (1) 
In  luNTid  climes,  where  Chiloc's  tempests  sweep 
Tumultuous  murmun  o'er  the  troubled  deep, 
T  was  his  to  moum  Misfortune's  rudest  shock, 
Scoui|{ed  by  the  windi^  and  cradled  on  the  rods* 


To  wake  each  joyless  mom,  and  search  again 
The  famish'd  haunts  of  solitary  men; 
Whose  race,  unjrielding  as  their  native  storm. 
Know  not  a  trace  of  Nature  but  the  form ; 
Yet,  at  thy  call,  the  hardy  tar  pursued. 
Pale,  but  intrepid,  sod,  but  unsubdued, 
l^crced  the  deep  woods,  and  hailing  from  a&r 
The  moon's  pale  planet  and  the  oorthenn  star ; 
Paused  at  each  dreary  cry,  unheard  before. 
Hyenas  in  the  wild,  and  mermaids  on  the  shore ; 
Till,  led  by  thee  o'er  many  a  cliff  sublime, 
He  found  a  warmer  world,  a  milder  clime, 
A  home  to  rest,  a  shelter  to  defend. 
Peace  and  repose,  a  Briton  and  a  friend !  (^ 

Congenial  Hops!  thy  passion-kindling  powar. 
How  bright,  how  strong,  in  youth's  untroubled  hour! 
On  yon  proud  height,  with  Genius  hand  in  hand, 
I  see  thee  li^t,  and  wave  thy  golden  vnmd. 

"  Go,  child  of  Heav'n !  (thy  winged  words  proclaim 
T  is  thine  to  search  the  boundless  fields  of  fome ! 
Lo !  Newton,  priest  of  nature,  shines  afar. 
Scans  the  wide  world,  and  numbers  every  star ! 
Wilt  thou,  with  him,  mysterious  rites  apply. 
And  watch  the  shrine  with  wonderheaming  eya! 
Yes,  thou  shalt  mark,  with  magic  art  profovuid, 
Tlie  speed  of  light,  the  circling  march  of  aoond ; 
Wiih  Franklin  grasp  the  lightning's  fiery  wing. 
Or  yield  the  lyre  of  Heav'n  another  string.  (3) 

**  The  Swedish  sage  (4)  admires  in  yonder  bowen. 
His  winged  insects,  and  his  rosy  flowers ; 
Calls  from  their  woodland  haunts  the  savage  tiain- 
With  sounding  horn,  and  counts  them  en  the  plain- 
So  once,  at  Heaven's  command,  the  wand'rers  cams 
To  Elden's  shade,  and  heard  Ihei^'  various 


"  Far  from  the  world,  in  yon  sequester'd  clime. 
Slow  pass  the  Kui»  of  Wisdom,  more  sublime ; 
CaUn  as  the  fields  of  Heav'n  his  sapient  eye 
The  loved  Athenian  lifts  to  realms  on  high. 
Admiring  Plato,  on  his  spotless  page. 
Stamps  the  bright  dictates  of  the  Father  age : 
'  Shall  Nature  bound  to  Earth's  diurnal  span 
The  fire  of  God,  th'  immortal  soul  of  man  V 

"  Turn,  child  of  Heav'n,  thy  reptiune-ligfaten'd  aye 
To  Wisdom's  wolks^ — the  sacred  Nine  are  nigh : 
Hark!  from  bright  spires  that  gild  the  Delphian 

height. 
From  streams  that  wander  in  eternal  light. 
Ranged  on  their  hill,  Harmonia's  daughters  swell 
The  mingling  tones  of  horn,  and  harp,  and  ahali ; 
Deep  from  his  vaults,  the  Loxian  murmurs  flow*  (5) 
And  Pythia's  awfid  organ  peals  below. 

'*  Beloved  of  Heav'n !  the  smiling  Muse  ahall  shed 
Her  moonlight  halo  on  thy  beauteous  head ; 
Sliall  swell  thy  heart  to  rapture  uncunfined. 
And  breathe  a  holy  madness  o'er  thy  mind. 
I  see  tlice  roam  her  guardian  pow'r  beneath. 
And  talk  with  spirits  on  the  midnight  heath ; 
Inquire  of  guilty  wand'rers  whence  they  came. 
And  ask  each  blood-stain'd  form  his  earthly  nama; 
Then  weave  in  rapid  verse  the  deeds  they  tell. 
And  read  the  trembling  world  tht  talea  of  heU. 
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"Wken  Venot,  throned  in  douda  of  roiy  hue, 
Fling*  from  her  golden  nm  the  veeper  dew, 
And  bids  find  man  her  glimmering  noon  employ, 
Sicred  to  loTe,  and  walki  of  tender  joy ; 
A  milder  mood  the  goddeai  shall  recall. 
And  soft  aa  dew  thy  tonee  of  mutic  fall ; 
While  Beauty's  deeply-pictured  smiles  impart 
A  pang  more  dear  tlum  pleasure  to  thedieart— 
Warm  as  thy  sighs  shall  flow  the  Lesbian  strain, 
And  plead  in  Beauty's  ear,  nor  plead  in  vain. 

*'0r  wilt  thou  Orphean  hymns  more  sacred  deem, 
And  steep  thy  song  in  Mercy's  mellow  stream? 
To  pensive  drops  the  radiant  eye  beguile — 
For  Beauty'^i  tears  are  lovelier  than  her  smile ; — 
On  Nature's  throbbing  anguish  pour  relief? 
And  teach  impassion'd  souls  the  joy  of  grief? 

*  Yes ;  to  thy  tongue  shall  seraph  words  be  given, 
And  power  on  «ulh  td  plead  the  cause  of  Heaven ; 
lie  proud,  the  cold  untroubled  heart  of  stone. 
That  never  muaed  on  sorrow  but  its  own, 
Unlocks  a  generous  store  at  thy  command, 
like  Horeb's  rocks  beneath  the  prophet's  hand.  (6) 
The  living  lumber  of  hk  kindred  earth, 
Charm'd  into  soul,  receives  a  second  binh. 
Feels  thy  dread  power  another  heart  aflbrd, 
Whoae  passicm-touch'd  harmonious  strings  acccnd 
Tme  as  the  circling  spheres  to  Nature's  plan ; 
And  man,  the  brother,  lives  the  friend  of  man. 

"Bright  as  the  pillar  rose  at  Heaven's  command, 
When  bmel  roarch'd  along  the  desert  land, 
Blaied  through  the  night  on  lonely  wilds  afiu>. 
And  told  the  path, — a  never-eetting  star: 
So^  heavenly  Genius,  in  thy  course  divine. 
Hone  is  thy  star,  her  light  is  ever  thine." 

• 

Propitious  Power!  when  rankling  cares  annoy 
Hm  sacred  home  of  Hymenean  joy; 
When  doom'd  to  Poverty's  sequester'd  dell. 
The  wedded  pair  of  love  and  virtue  dwell, 
Unpitied  by  ^e  world,  unknown  to  fame. 
Their  woes,  their  wishes,  and  their  hearts  the  same— 
Oh,  there,  prophetic  Hope  !  thy  smile  bestow. 
And  chase  the  pangs  that  worth  should  never  know — 
There,  as  the  parent  deals  his  scanty  store 
Td  friendless  babes,  and  weeps  to  give  no  more, 
Tell,  that  hii  manly  race  shall  yet  assuage 
Tbmr  &tfaer*s  wrongs,  and  shield  his  latter  age. 
What  though  for  him  no  Hybla  sweets  distil. 
Nor  bloomy  vines  wave  purple  on  the  hill ; 
Tell,  that  when  silent  years  have  pass'd  away, 
Tliat  when  his  eye  grows  dim,  his  tresses  grey. 
These  busy  hands  a  lovelier  cot  shall  build, 
And  deck  with  fairer  flowers  his  little  field, 
And  call  from  Heaven  propitious  dews  to  breafte 
Arcadian  bean^  on  the  barren  heath ; 
Tell,  that  while  Love's  spontaneous  smile  endears 
The  days  of  peace,  the  sabbath  of  his  years. 
Health  shall  prolong  to  many  a  festive  hour 
Tlie  social  pleasures  of  his  humble  bower. 

Lo !  at  the  couch  where  infant  beauty  sleeps, 
Her  silent  watch  the  mournful  mother  keeps ; 
Sbe.  while  the  lovely  babe  unconscious  lies, 
Snilei  on  her  dunibering  child  with  pensive  eyas, 


And  weaves  a  song  of  melancholy  joy — 
"  Sleep,  image  of  thy  father,  sleep,  my  boy : 
No  lingering  hour  of  sorrow  shall  be  thine ; 
No  sigh  that  rends  thy  father's  heart  and  mine , 
Bright  as  his  manly  sire  the  son  shall  be 
In  form  and  soul ;  but,  ah !  more  blest  than  be ! 
Thy  fame,  thy  worth,  thy  filial  love,  at  last. 
Shall  soothe  his  aching  heart  for  all  the  past— - 
With  many  a  smile  my  solitude  repay. 
And  chase  the  wcwid's  ungenerous  scorn  away. 

*'  And  say,  when  summon'd  from  the  world  and 
thee 
I  lay  my  head  beneath  the  willow-tree. 
Wilt  thou,  sweet  mourner!  at  my  stone  Kppeor 
And  soothe  my  parted  spirit  lingering  near? 
Ght  wilt  thou  come,  at  evening  hour  to  shed 
The  tears  of  Memory  o'er  my  narrow  bed ; 
With  aching  temples  on  thy  hand  reclined. 
Muse  on  the  last  farewell  I  leave  behind, 
Breathe  a  deep  sigh  to  winds  that  murmur  low, 
And  think  on  all  my  love,  and  nil  my  woe  7" 

So  speaks  Afiection,  ere  the  infiuit  eye 
Can  look  regard,  or  brighten  in  reply; 
But  when  the  cherub  lip  hath  learnt  to  claim 
A  mother's  ear  by  that  endearing  name ; 
Soon  as  the  playful  innocent  can  prove 
A  tear  of  pity,  or  a  smile  of  love, 
Or  cons  hw  murmuring  task  beneath  her  care. 
Or  lisps  with  holy  look  his  evening  prayer. 
Or  gazing,  mutely  pensive,  sits  to  hear 
The  mournful  ballad  warbled  in  his  ear ; 
How  fondly  looks  admiring  Hope  the  while 
At  every  artless  tear,  and  every  smile ! 
How  glows  tlie  joyous  parent  lo  descry 
A  guileless  bosom,  true  to  fympathy ! 

Where  is  the  troubled  heart,  consign'd  to  share 
Tumultuous  toils,  or  solitary  care, 
Unblest  by  visionary  thoughts  that  stray 
To  count  the  joys  of  Fortune's  better  day! 
liO.  nature,  life,  and  hberty  relume 
The  dim-eyed  tenant  of  the  dungeon  gloom, 
A  long-lost  friend,  or  hapless  child  restored. 
iSmiles  at  his  blazing  hearth  and  social  board ; 
Warm  from  his  heart  the  tears  of  rapnu«  flow. 
And  virtue  triumphs  o'er  remember'd  woe. 

Chide  not  his  peace,  proud  Reason!  nor  destroy 
The  shadowy  forms  of  uncreated  joy, 
That  urge  the  lingering  tide  of  life,  and  pour 
Spontaneous  slumber  on  his  midnight  hour. 
Hark !  the  wild  mcjiiac  sings,  to  chide  the  gale 
That  wafls  so  slow  her  lover's  distant  sail : 
She.  sod  spectatress,  on  the  wintry  shore 
Watch'd  tlie  rude  surge  his  shroudless  corse  that  bore, 
Knew  the  pale  form,  and,  shrieking  in  amaze, 
Closp'd  her  cold  hands,  and  fix'd  her  maddening  gaze : 
Pbor  widow'd  wretch!  'twas  there  she  wept  in  vain, 
Till  Memory  fled  her  agonizing  brain ; — 
But  Mercy  gave,  to  charm  the  sense  of  woe. 
Ideal  peace,  that  tnilh  could  ne'er  bestow; 
Warm  on  her  heart  the  joy-s  of  Fancy  beam. 
And  aimless  Hope  delights  her  darkest  dream. 

Ofl  when  yon  moon  has  climb'd  the  midnight  sky, 
And  the  lone  sea-bird  wakes  its  wildest  cry. 
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Piled  on  the  ■Ceep,  her  blazing  iagou  bum 
To  hail  the  bark  that  never  can  return ; 
And  still  she  waits,  but  scarce  furbears  to  weep 
That  constant  bve  can  linger  on  the  deep. 

And,  mark  the  wretch,  whose  wanderings  never 
knew 
The  world's  regard,  that  soothes,  though  half  untrue, 
Whose  erring  heart  the  lash  of  sorrow  bore, 
But  found  not  pity  when  it  orr'd  no  more. 
Yon  friendless  man,  at  whose  dejected  eye 
Th*  unfeeling  proud  one  looks — and  passes  by, 
Condemn'd  on  Penury's  barren  path  to  roam, 
Scom'd  by  the  world,  and  left  without  a  home — 
Even  he,  at  evening,  should  he  chance  to  stray 
Down  by  the  hamlet's  hawthorn-scented  way. 
Where,  round  the  oot*s  romantic  glade,  are  seen 
The  bloflsom'd  bean-field,  and  the  sloping  green. 
Leans  o'er  its  humble  gate,  and  thinks  the  while— 
Oh!  that  for  me  some  home  like  this  would  smile, 
Some  hamlet  shade,  to  yield  my  sickly  form 
Health  in  the  breeze,  and  shelter  in  the  stonn ! 
There  should  my  hand  no  stinted  boon  assign 
To  wretched  hearts  with  sorrow  such  as  mine ! — 
That  generous  wish  can  soothe  unpitied  care. 
And  HopK  half  mingles  with  the  poor  man's  prayer. 

HopR !  when  I  mourn,  with  sympathizing  mind. 
The  wrongs  of  fate,  the  woes  of  human  kind, 
Thy  bliaful  omens  bid  my  spirit  see 
The  boundless  fields  of  rapture  yet  to  be ; 
I  watch  the  wheels  of  Nature's  mazy  plan, 
And  learn  the  future  by  the  post  of  man. 

Come,  bright  Improvement!  on  the  car  of  Time, 
And  rule  the  spacious  world  from  clime  to  clime ; 
Thy  handmaid  arts  shall  every  wild  explore. 
Trace  every  wave,  and  culture  every  shore. 
On  Erie's  banks,  whore  tigers  steal  along. 
And  the  dread  Indian  chants  a  dismal  song. 
>Vhero  human  fiends  on  midnight  ermnds  walk. 
And  bathe  in  brains  the  murderous  tomahawk ; 
There  thall  the  flocks  on  thymy  pastiire  stray. 
And  shepherds  dance  at  Summer's  opening  day; 
Each  wandering  genius  of  the  lonely  glen 
Shall  start  to  view  the  glittering  haunts  of  men. 
And  silence  watch,  on  woodland  heights  around, 
The  village  curfew  as  it  tolls  profound. 

In  Lvbian  groves,  where  damned  rites  are  done. 
That  bathe  the  rocki  in  blood,  and  veil  the  sun. 
Truth  shall  arrest  the  murd'rous  arm  profane : 
Wild  Obi  flies  (7>— the  veil  m  rent  in  twain. 

Where  barbarous  hordes  on  Scythian  moimtains 
roam. 
Truth,  Mercy,  Freedom,  yet  shall  find  a  home ; 
Where'er  degraded  Nature  bleeds  and  pines, 
From  Guinea's  poa^t  to  Sibir's  droary  mines,  (R) 
Truth  shall  pervaile  the  unfathrmi'tl  darkness  there. 
And  light  the  dreadful  features  of  dcnpair. — 
Ilark?  thi»  stem  captivn  spurns  his  heavy  load. 
And  asks  the  im.itre  bac^c  that  Heaven  bcstow'd ! 
Fierce  in  his  eye  the  fire  of  valor  bimis. 
And,  as  the  slave  departs,  the  man  returns. 

Oh!  sacred  Tnith!  thy  triumi^  ceased  awfaila, 
And  Hope,  thy  si^iter,  ceased  with  thee  to  smile, 


When  letguad  Oppwioit  pour'd  to  Nonbflm  win 
Her  whisker'd  paiidoon  anid  her  fierce  hiaMi% 
Waved  her  dread  siandani  to  ibe  breeae  at  jBom, 
Peal'd  her  loud  drum,  and  twanged  her  CmmpM  hoiii ; 
Tumultuous  horror  brooded  o'er  her  Tan, 
Presaging  wrath  to  Poland — and  to  man !  (9) 

Warsaw's  last  champion  from  her  hei^t  survey'd. 
Wide  o'er  the  fields,  a  waste  of  min  laid, — 
Oh!  Heaven!  he  cried,  my  bleeding  country  save! — 
Is  there  no  hand  on  high  to  shield  the  brave  ? 
Yet,  though  destruction  sweep  these  lovely  pfanns. 
Rise,  fellow-men !  our  coimtry  yet  remains ! 
By  that  dread  name,  we  waiw  the  swoid  oo  high! 
Aiid  swear  for  her  to  live  1 — with  her  to  die ! 

He  said,  and  on  the  ismpart-heighta  anayM 
His  trusty  warriors,  fow,  but  undismay'd ; 
Firm-paced  and  slow,  a  horrid  front  they  form. 
Still  as  the  breeze,  but  dreadful  as  the  storm ; 
Low  murmuring  sounds  along  their  batmen  fly. 
Revenge,  or  death, — the  watch-word  and  reply ; 
Then  peal'd  the  notes,  omnipotent  to  charm. 
And  the  loud  tocsin  toU'd  their  laii  alarm! — 

In  vain,  alas !  in  vain,  ye  gallant  few ! 
From  rank  to  rank  your  voUey'd  thunder  flew : — 
Oh,  bloodiest  picture  in  the  book  of  l^me, 
Sarmatia  fell,  imwepc,  without  a  crime ; 
Found  not  a  generous  fnend,  a  pitying  foe. 
Strength  in  her  arms,  nor  mercy  in  her  woe  f 
Dropp'd  from  her  ner^-eless  grasp  the  shattcr'd  spear. 
Closed  her  bright  eye,  and  curb'd  her  high  career  j— 
Hope,  for  a  season,  bode  the  world  fiurew^cll. 
And  Freedom  shriek'd — as  Kosciusko  fell ! 

The  Sim  went  down,  nor  ceased  the  carnage  there 
Tumultuous  murder  shook  the  midnight  air- 
On  Prague's  proud  arch  the  fires  of  ruin  glow. 
His  blood-dyed  w*aTerB  murmuring  far  below; 
The  storm  prevails,  (ho  rampart  yields  away, 
Bursts  the  wild  cry  of  horror  and  dismay! 
Hark !  as  the  smouldering  piles  with  thunder  ftH, 
A  thousand  shrieks  for  hopeless  mercy  call ! 
Earth  shook — red  mcteorv  flash'd  along  the  shy. 
And  conscious  Nature  xhudder'd  at  the  cry! 

Oh!  righteous  Heaven!  ere  Freedom  found  a  grave. 
Why  slept  the  swoid,  omnipotent  to  save  ? 
Where  was  thine  arm,  O  vengeance !  vrhere  thy  rod 
That  smote  the  foes  of  Zion  and  of  God ; 
That  crash'd  proud  Ammon,  when  his  iron  oar 
Was  }'oked  in  wrath,  and  Ihiinder'd  fiom  afkr? 
Where  was  the  storm  that  sluraber'd  till  the  holt 
Of  blood-etain'd  I'hanioh  left  their  trembling 
Then  bade  the  dfN*p  and  wild  commotion  flow. 
And  heaved  »n  ocean  on  their  imrch  below  f 


Deported  s^xrits  of  the  mighty  dead ! 
Ye  that  at  Marathon  and  Leoctra  bled ! 
Friends  of  the  world!  reeiore  yoar  swords  to 
Fight  in  hk  sacred  cause,  and  lead  the  van ! 
Yet  for  Sarmatia's  tears  (^  Mood  atone. 
And  make  her  arm  puissant  as  your  own ! 
Oh!  once  again  to  Freedom's  cause  return 
The  patriot  Tell — the  Bmce  of  Barmockbiim ! 

nil 
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Yml  thy  proud  lords,  unpitied  land!  shall 
IbtU  man  hath  yet  a  ■oul— -«uid  dare  be  free! 
A  little  while,  along  thy  saddening  plains. 
The  slarteM  night  of  Desolation  reigns ; 
Tmih  shall  restore  the  light  by  Nature  given. 
And,  like  Prometheus,  bring  the  fire  of  Heaven ! 
Phme  to  the  dust  Oppression  shall  be  hurl'd. 
Her  name,  her  nature,  withered  from  the  world ! 

Te  that  the  rising  mom  invidious  mark. 
And  hate  the  Ught— -because  your  deeds  are  dark ; 
Ye  diat  expanding  truth  invidioiui  view, 
And  think,  or  wish,  the  song  of  Hope  untrue ; 
Peihaps  your  little  hands  presume  to  span 
The  march  of  Genius,  and  the  powers  of  man ; 
Perfaapa  ye  watch,  at  Pride's  unhallow'd  shnne. 
Her  victims,  newly  slain,  and  thus  divine : — 
*  Here  shall  thy  triumph.  Genius,  cease ;  and  here 
Truth,  Science,  Virtue,  close  your  short  career." 

l^ranta !  in  vain  ye  trace  the  \%izard  ring ; 
hi  vain  ye  limit  MizMi's  imwearied  spring : 
What!  can  ye  lull  the  winged  A^inds  asleep, 
Arrest  the  rolling  world,  or  chain  the  deep  ? 
No! — the  wild  wave  contemns  your  sceptred  hand: 
It  roU'd  not  back  when  Canute  gave  command ! 

Man !  can  thy  doom  no  brighter  soul  allow! 
SciU  must  thou  live  a  blot  on  Nature's  brow? 
Shall  War's  polluted  banner  ne'er  be  furi'd  ? 
Shall  Crimea  and  tyrants  cease  btit  with  the  world  ? 
MHiat!  are  thy  triumphs,  sacred  Truth,  belied? 
Why  then  hath  Plato  lived— or  Sidney  died  ? 

Te  fimd  adorers  of  departed  fiime. 
Who  warm  at  Scipioa  worth,  or  Tully's  name ! 
Ye  that,  in  &ncied  vision,  can  admire 
The  sword  of  Brutus,  and  the  Theban  lyre ! 
Wmpi  in  historic  ardor,  who  adore 
Each  classic  haunt,  and  well-remember*d  shore. 
Where  Valor  tuned,  amid  her  chosen  throng. 
The  Thracian  trumpet  and  the  Spartan  song : 
0^,  wandering  thence,  behold  the  later  charms 
Of  England's  glory,  and  Helvetia's  arms ! 
See  Roman  fire  in  Hampden's  bosom  swell. 
And  fioe  and  freedom  in  the  shaA  of  Tell ! 
Say,  ye  fond  zealots  to  the  worth  of  yore, 
Hath  Valor  left  the  world — to  live  no  more? 
No  more  shall  Brutus  bid  a  tyrant  die. 
And  sternly  smile  with  vengeance  in  lus  eye  ? 
Hampden  no  more,  when  suflering  Freedom  calls, 
Encoimter  Fate,  and  triumph  as  he  falls ; 
Nor  Tell  disclose,  through  peril  and  alarm, 
The  might  that  slumbers  in  a  peasant's  arm  ? 

Yes !  in  that  generous  cause,  for  ever  strong. 
The  patriot's  virtue  and  tho  poet's  song, 
Still,  as  the  tide  of  ages  rolls  away. 
Shall  charm  the  world,  unconscious  of  decay ! 

Yes !  there  are  hearts,  prophetic  Hope  may  trust. 
That  slumber  yet  in  uncreated  dust, 
Ordain'd  to  fire  th'  adoring  sons  of  earth 
With  every  charm  of  wisdom  and  of  worth ; 
Ordain'd  to  li^t,  with  intellectual  day, 
The  nmry  wheel*  of  Nature  as  they  pUy 


Or,  warm  with  Fancy's  energy,  to  glow. 
And  rival  all  but  Shakspeare's  name  below ! 

And  say,  supernal  Powers !  who  deeply  scan 
Heaven's  dark  decrees,  un&thom'd  yet  by  man. 
When  shall  the  world  call  down,  to  cleanse  her  shame, 
That  embryo  spirit,  yet  without  a  name,-— 
That  friend  of  Nature,  whose  avenging  hands 
Shall  burst  the  Lybian's  adamantine  bands  7 
Who,. sternly  marking  on  his  native  soil 
The  blood,  the  tears,  the  anguish  and  the  toil, 
Shall  bid  each  righteous  heart  exult,  to  see 
Peace  to  the  slave,  and  vengeance  on  the  free ! 

Yet,  yet,  degraded  men !  th'  expected  day 
That  breaks  your  bitter  cup,  is  far  away; 
Trade,  wealth,  and  fashion,  ask  you  still  to  bleed. 
And  holy  men  give  Scripture  for  the  deed ; 
Scourged,  and  debased,  no  Briton  stoops  to  save 
A  wretch,  a  coward ;  yes,  because  a  slave ! 

Eternal  Nature !  when  thy  giant  hand 
Had  heaved  the  6oods,  and  fix'd  the  trembling  land. 
When  life  sprung  starting  at  thy  plastic  call. 
Endless  her  forms,  and  man  the  lord  of  all! 
Say,  was  that  lordly  form  inspired  by  thee. 
To  wear  eternal  chains  and  bow  the  knee  ? 
Was  man  ordain'd  the  slave  of  man  to  toil. 
Yoked  with  the  brutes,  and  fetter'd  to  the  soil ; 
Weigh'd  in  a  tyrant's  balance  with  his  gold  ? 
No ! — Natiu^  stamp'd  us  in  a  heavenly  mould  I 
She  bade  no  wretch  his  thankless  labor  urge, 
Nor,  trembling,  take  the  pittance  and  the  scooige ! 
No  homeless  Lybian,  on  the  stormy  deep, 
To  call  upon  his  country's  name,  and  weep ! 

Lo !  once  in  triumph,  on  his  boundless  plain. 
The  quiver'd  chief  of  Congo  loved  to  reign ; 
With  fires  proportion'd  to  his  native  sky. 
Strength  in  his  arm,  and  lightning  in  his  eye ; 
Scour'd  with  wild  feet  his  sim-illumined  mne. 
The  spear,  the  lion,  and  the  woods,  his  ovi*n ! 
Or  led  the  combat,  bold  without  a  plan. 
An  artless  savage,  but  a  fearless  man ! 

The  plunderer  came ! — alas !  no  glory  smiles 
For  Congo's  chief  on  yonder  Indian  isles ; 
For  ever  fall'n !  no  son  of  nature  now, 
With  freedom  charter'd  on  his  manly  brow ! 
Faint,  bleeding,  bound,  he  weeps  the  night  away. 
And  when  the  sea- wind  wafls  the  dewless  day. 
Starts,  with  a  bursting  heart,  for  ever  more 
To  curse  the  sun  that  lights  their  guilty  shore ! 

The  shrill  horn  blew ;  (10)  at  that  alarum  knell 
His  guardian  angel  took  a  last  farewell ! 
That  funeral  dirge  to  darkness  hath  resign'd 
The  fiery  grandeur  of  a  generous  mind ! 
Poor  fetter'd  man !  I  hear  thee  whispering  low 
Unhallow'd  vows  to  Guilt,  the  child  of  Woe!    . 
Friendless  thy  heart ;  and  canst  thou  harbor  there 
A  wish  but  death — a  passion  but  despair  ? 

The  widow'd  Indian,  when  her  lord  expires. 
Mounts  the  dread  pile,  and  braves  the  fbneral  fires ! 
Su  falls  the  heart  at  Thraldom's  bitter  sigh! 
I  So  Virtue  dies,  the  spouse  of  Liberty ! 

in 
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But  not  to  Lybia's  barren  climea  alune, 
To  Chill,  or  the  wild  Siberian  zone, 
Belong  Ihe  wretched  heart  and  haggard  eye, 
Degraded  worth,  and  poor  miafortune's  sigh  !^ 
Te  orient  realms,  where  Ganges'  waters  run ! 
Prolific  fields !  domiuious  of  the  sun ! 
How  long  your  tribes  have  trorabled  and  obey'd! 
How  long  was  Timour's  iron  sceptre  sway'd,  (11) 
Whose  marshaird  hosts,  the  lions  of  the  plain. 
From  Scythia's  northern  mountains  to  the  main, 
Raged  o'er  your  plundered  shrines  and  altars  bare, 
With  bkudng  torch  and  gory  cimeter, — 
Stunn'd  with  the  cries  of  death  each  gentle  gale. 
And  bathed  in  blood  the  verdure  of  the  vole! 
Yet  could  no  pangs  the  immortal  spirit  tame. 
When  Brama's  children  perish'd  for  his  name ; 
The  martyr  smiled  beneath  avenging  power, 
^Vnd  braved  the  tyrant  in  his  torturing  hour! 

When  Europe  sought  your  subject  reolms  to  gain, 
And  stret<:h'd  her  giant  sceptre  o  er  the  main, 
Taught  her  proud  barks  the  winding  wuy  to  slupo, 
And  braved  the  stormy  spirit  of  the  Capo ;  (12) 
Children  of  Brama !  then  was  Mercy  nigh 
To  wash  the  stain  of  blood  s  eternal  dye  ? 
Pid  Pence  descend,  to  triumph  and  to  save. 
When  (reebom  Britons  cruss'd  the  Indian  wave  ? 
Ah,  no ! — to  more  than  Rome's  ambition  true. 
The  nurse  of  Freedom  gave  it  not  to  you ! 
Sbe  the  bold  route  of  Europe's  guilt  began. 
And.  in  the  march  of  nations,  led  the  van ! 

Rich  in  the  gems  of  India's  gaudy  aone, 
And  plunder  piled  from  kingdoms  not  their  own. 
Degenerate  trade !  thy  minions  cuuld  despioe 
The  heort^bom  anguish  of  a  thousand  rri(*i< ; 
Could  lock,  with  impious  honils,  their  teeming  store. 
While  (amish'd  naticms  died  along  the  shore :  (13) 
Could  mock  the  groans  of  fellow-men.  and  bear 
The  curse  of  kingdoms  pcoplni  with  des}^ ; 
Could  stamp  di^^ce  on  man's  polluted  name, 
And  barter,  with  their  gold,  eternal  shame ! 

But  hark !  as  bow'd  to  earth  the  Bramin  kneels, 
From  heavenly  climes  propitious  thunder  peals ; 
Of  India's  &te  her  guardian  spirits  tell. 
Prophetic  murmurs  breathing  on  the  shell, 
And  solemn  sounds,  that  awe  tlie  list'ning  mind. 
Roll  on  the  azure  paths  of  every  wind. 


Earth,  and  her  trembling  islet  ita  Oee«n*ii  bad. 
Are  shook ;  and  Nature  itxks  beneath  kit  trad ! 


"  To  pour  redress  on  India's  ir^nrad 
The  oppressor  to  dethrone,  the  proud  tu  whelm ; 
To  chase  destruction  from  her  plunder'd  shore 
With  arts  and  amis  that  triumph'd  once  befiwe^ 
The  tenth  Avatar  comes  i  at  U^kven's  com—nd 
Shall  Seris^^-attee  wave  her  hallow'd  wand ! 
And  Camdeo  bright,  and  Ganeaa  sublime,  (15) 
Shall  bless  with  joy  their  own  propitious  diae^ 
Come,  Heavenly  Powers!  primeval  peace  restore! 
Love ! — Mercy ! — Wisdom ! — rule  fiir  evermore  f 


PART  IL 

ANALYSIS. 

ApofrntoniK  to  the  power  of  Love — its  intimate 
connexion  wiih  generous  and  social  sensibility — 
iilhwitn  to  that  beautiful  postage  in  the  beginning  of 
the  book  of  (ienesis,  which  represents  the  happiness 
of  Paradise  itself  incomplete,  till  liove  was  super 
added  to  its  other  blessing* — the  dreams  of  future 
felicity  which  a  lively  imaginabon  is  apt  to  cherish, 
when  Hope  is  animated  by  reflned  attachment— this 
disiMwition  to  combine,  in  one  imaginary  scene  of 
residence,  all  tluit  is  pleasing  in  our  csiimate  of  hap- 
piness, compared  to  the  skill  of  the  great  artist  who 
personified  perfect  beauty,  in  the  picture  uf  Veniia,  by 
an  assemblage  of  the  most  boaulifvil  featuret  he 
could  find — a  summer  and  winter  evening  described, 
as  they  may  be  supposed  to  arise  in  the  mind  of  one 
who  winheii,  wilh  enthtisiasm,  for  the  union  of  (Kend- 
(tliip  and  retirement. 

Hope  and  Imaeinalion  inseparable  agenit— eToi 
in  thotio  contemplative  moments  when  our  imagina- 
tion wanders  beyond  the  boundaries  of  this  wwkU 
oiur  minds  ore  not  unattended  with  an  tmpreation 
that  we  shall  some  day  have  a  wider  and  dittiiicc 
prospect  of  the  universe,  instead  of  the  partial  glimpM 
we  now  eryoy. 

The  last  and  most  sublime  iniluence  of  Hope  is  Ihe 
concluding  toi>ic  of  the  poem — the  predominance  of 
a  belief  in  a  t\iture  state  over  the  terrors  ottendant 
on  dis^w>1lltion — the  txuieful  influence  of  that 
tical  philoMiphy  which  Imrs  us  from  such 
allusion  to  tjio  fate  of  a  suicide — episode  of  Coomd 
and  Ellinorc— conclusion. 


**  Foes  of  mankind !  (her  guardian  spirits  lay,) 
Revolving  ages  tn-ing  the  bitter  day, 
When  Heaven's  imerring  arm  shall  fidl  on  you. 
And  blood  for  blood  these  Indian  plains  bedew ; 
Nine  times  have  Brama 's  wheels  of  lightning  hurl'd 
His  awful  presence  o*er  the  alarmed  world ;  (14) 
Nine  times  hath  Guilt,  through  all  his  giant  ftame. 
Convulsive  tremMed,  as  the  Mighty  came; 
Nine  times  liath  suffering  Mercy  spared  in  vain— > 
But  Heaven  shall  burst  her  starry  gates  again ! 
He  comes !  dread  Brama  shakes  the  sunleas  sky 
With  miurauring  wrath,  and  thunders  from  on  high. 
Heaven's  fiery  horse,  beneath  his  warrior  form, 
Paws  the  Ught  clouds,  and  gallops  on  the  storm ! 
Wide  waves  his  flickering  sword ;  his  bright  arms 

glow 
Like  summer  tuns,  and  light  the  world  below ! 


In  joyous  youth,  what  soul  hath  never  known 
Thought,  feeling,  tasto,  harmonious  to  ita  own  f 
Who  hath  not  paused  while  Beauty's  penaiTe  eft 
A»k'd  from  his  heart  the  homage  of  a  sigh  ? 
Who  hath  not  own'd.  witli  rapture-smitten  frame. 
The  power  of  grace,  the  magic  of  a  name  f 

There  be,  perhaps,  who  barren  hearts  b\'Ow, 
Cold  as  tlie  rocks  on  Tomoo's  hoary  brow  ! 
There  be,  whose  loveless  wisdom  never  fail'd, 
In  self-odoring  pride  securely  mail'd  .* — 
But,  triumph  not,  ye  peace-enamour'd  few ! 
Fire,  Nature,  Genius,  never  dwelt  with  you ! 
For  you  no  fancy  consecretet  the  tcene 
Where  rapture  utter'd  vows,  and  wept  between  i 
'T  is  yours,  unmoved,  to  sever  and  to  meet ; 
No  pledge  is  sacred,  and  ik>  home  it  tweet! 
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Who  that  woold  tak  a  heut  to  dulfawM  wed, 
Ihm  wmytHtm  cwtai,  the  eliiinber  of  the  deed } 
No ;  the  wild  biut  of  Nature  needs  alloy. 
And  fear  and  eonow  fim  the  fire  of  joy ! 
And  lay,  without  oor  hopes,  without  oar  fean,  . 
Widioai  the  home  that  plighted  love  endean. 
VHifaoiit  die  aule  from  partial  beau^  woo, 
Ob !  what  were  man  ? — a  world  without  a  eon. 


Till  Hymen  brought  his  love^elighted  hour, 
nwre  dwelt  no  joy  in  Eden's  rosy  bower ! 
b  Tain  the  viewless  seraph  lingering  there. 
At  starry  midmght  rharm'd  the  silent  air; 
In  vain  tibe  wild-bird  caioird  on  the  steep. 
Td  hail  the  ran,  slow  wheeling  from  the  deep ; 
In  vain,  to  soothe  the  solitary  shade, 
A&ial  nolea  in  nungling  measure  play*d ; 
Tlie  aummer  wind  that  shoak  the  spangled  tree, 
Tlfee  whispering  wave,  the  murmur  of  the  bee ; — 
Sdll  dowly  paas'd  the  melancholy  day, 
And  atill  the  stranger  wist  not  where  to  stray. 
The  worid  was  aad  !•— the  garden  was  a  wild ; 
And  Ban,  die  hermit,  sigh'd — till  woman  smiled ! 


True,  the  aad  power  to  generous  hearts  may  bring 
anguish  on  his  fiery  wiiig ; 
r*d  from  delight  by  fate's  untimely  hand, 
B^  weahhleas  lot,  or  pitiless  command  ; 
Or  doom*d  to  gaze  on  beauties  that  adorn 
llie  amile  of  triumpli,  or  the  frown  of  scorn  ; 
While  Memoiy  watches  o'or  the  sad  review, 
Of  joys  that  ikded  like  the  morning  dew ; 
Peace  may  depart— and  life  and  nature  seem 
A  harren  path,  a  wildness,  and  a  dream ! 

Kit  can  die  noble  mind  for  ever  brr«od, 
Tlie  wilH^g  victim  of  a  weary  mood, 
Ob  heardeas  cares  that  squander  life  awo}', 
And  doad  yoong  Genius  brightening  into  day  ? — 
Shame  to  die  coward  thought  that  e'er  betray'd 
The  nooo  of  manhood  to  a  myrtle  shade ! — (16) 
If  Hone's  creative  spirit  cannot  raise 
Obe  trophy  aacred  to  thy  future  days, 
Seom  ^e  doli  crowd  that  haunt  the  gloomy  shrine, 
Of  hopeleas  love  to  murmur  and  repine ! 
But,  riioiild  a  sigh  of  milder  mood  express 
Thy  heartpwarm  wishes,  true  to  happiness, 
Shoold  Heaven's  fair  harbinger  delight  to  pour 
Her  bUaaful  visions  on  thy  pensive  hour. 
No  tear  to  bk>t  thy  memory's  pictured  page. 
No  fisars  but  sudi  as  fimcy  can  assuage : 
Though  thy  wild  heart  some  hapless  hour  may  miss 
The  peaceful  teoor  of  unvaried  bliss 
(For  love  parsaes  an  ever^evious  race, 
Tme  to  the  winding  lineaments  of  gra*  e  ; 
Yet  still  may  Hopx  her  talisman  employ 
To  snatcli  from  Heaven  anticipated  joy. 
And  all  her  kindred  enei^gies  impart 
l\mt  bum  the  brightest  in  the  purest  hearL 

When  fint  die  Rhotliaa's  mimic  art  array'd 
llie  queen  of  Beauty  in  her  C3rprian  shade, 
Th&  hapfiy  raaaler  mingiod  on  liis  piece 
Each  look  that  charm'd  him  in  the  fair  of  Greece. 
To  fiuddese  Nature  true,  he  stole  a  grace 
From  everf  ftar  finn  and  aweeter  ftce ; 


And  as  he  sojoum'd  on  the  iEgean  iales, 
VVoo'd  all  their  love,  and  treasured  all  their  srailoi; 
Then  glow'd  the  tints,  pure,  precious,  and  refined. 
And  mortal  charms seem'd  heavenly,  when  combined' 
liovc  on  the  iii<'ture  smiled !  Expression  pour'd 
Her  mingling  spirit  there — and  Greece  adored  t 

So  thy  fair  hand,  enamoured  Fancy !  gleans 
The  treosureil  pictures  of  a  thousand  scones ; 
Thy  pencil  traces  on  the  lover's  thought 
Some  cottage-home,  from  tpwns  and  toil  remote, 
Wliere  love  and  lore  may  claim  alternate  hours. 
With  Peace  embosoro'd  in  Idnlian  bowers !      ^ 
Remote  from  busy  Lite's  bewilder'd  way, 
O'er  all  his  heart  shall  Taste  and  Beauty  sway ! 
Free  on  the  sunny  slope,  or  \%inding  shore, 
With  hermit  ste^w  to  wander  and  adore ! 
There  shall  he  love,  when  genial  mora  appeari. 
Like  pensive  Beauty  smiling  in  her  tears, 
To  watch  the  brightening  roses  of  the  sky. 
And  muse  on  IVaUure  with  a  Poet's  eye!— - 
And  when  the  sun's  lost  splendor  lights  the  deep^ 
The  woods  and  waves,  and  murmuring  winds  aaleep. 
When  (iiiry  harps  ih' Hesperian  planet  hail. 
And  ihe  lone  cuckoo  siglis  along  the  vale. 
His  path  shall  be  where  streamy  mountains  swell 
Their  nhadowy  grandeur  o'er  the  narrow  dell, 
Where  mouldering  piles  and  forests  intervene, 
Mingling  with  darker  tints  the  living  green; 
Mo  circling  hills  his  ravish'd  eye  to  bound. 
Heaven,  Earth,  and  Ocean,  blazing  all  around. 


The  moon  is  up— the  watch-tower  dimly 
And  down  the  vule  his  sober  step  returns ; 
But  pauses  ofl,  as  winding  rocks  convey 
The  still  sweet  fall  of  music  &r  away ; 
,  And  oA  he  lingers  from  his  homo  awhile 
To  Which  the  dying  notes ! — and  start,  and  smile! 

Let  Whiter  como !  let  polar  spirits  sweep 
The  darkenini;  wi»rld,  and  tempest-troubled  deep ! 
Though  boumiless  snows  the  wither'd  heath  deform. 
And  the  dim  sun  scarce  wanders  through  the  storm 
Yet  shall  (he  smile  of  social  love  repay. 
With  mental  light,  the  melancholy  day ! 
And,  when  its  short  and  sullen  noon  is  o'er, 
The  icoH'hain'd  waters  slumbering  cm  the  shore, 
How  bright  the  fiigols  in  his  little  hall 
Blaze  on  the  hearth,  and  warm  the  pictured  wall! 

How  blest  he  names,  in  Love's  familiar  tone, 
The  kind,  fair  friend,  by  Nature  roark'd  his  own; 
j  And,  in  the  wavelcss  mirror  of  his  mind, 
I  Views  the  fleet  years  of  pleasure  left  behind. 
Since  Anna's  empire  o'er  his  heart  began  .^ 
Since  first  he  call'd  her  his  before  the  holy  man ! 

Trim  the  gay  taper  in  his  rustic  dome, 
And  light  the  wmiry  paradise  of  home; 
And  let  the  half-unctirtain'd  window  hail 
Some  way-worn  man  benighted  in  tho  vale ! 
Now,  while  the  moaning  night»wind  rages  hi^. 
As  sweep  the  shot-etars  down  the  troubled  sky. 
While  fiery  hosts  in  Heaven's  vride  circle  pUy, 
And  bathe  in  lurid  light  the  milky-way. 
Safe  from  the  storm,  the  meteor,  and  the  shower. 
Some  ploasiug  page  shall  clwrm  the  solemn  hour — 
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Witli  pathos  shall  command,  with  wit  beguile, 
A  generoui  tear  of  anguish,  or  a  smil»— 
Thy  woes,  Arion !  (17)  and  thy  simple  tale. 
O'er  all  the  heart  shall  triumph  and  prevail ! 
Charm'd  as  they  read  the  verse  too  mdly  true, 
How  gallant  Albert,  and  his  weary  crew. 
Heaved  all  their  guns,  their  foundering  bark  to  save. 
And  toil'd — and  shriek'd— and  perish'd  on  the  wave! 

Yes,  at  the  dead  of  night,  by  Lonna's  steep. 
The  seaman's  cry  was  heard  along  the  deep ; 
There,  on  hk  funeral  waters,  dark  and  wild. 
The  dying  father  blest  his  darling  child ! 
Oh !  Mercy,  shield  her  innocence,  he  cried. 
Spent  on  the  prayer  his  bursting  heart,  and  died ! 

Or  they  will  learn  how  generous  worth  sublimes 
The  robber  Moor,  (18)  and  pleads  for  all  his  crimes ! 
How  poor  Amelia  ki«i'd,  with  many  a  tear. 
His  hand  blood-stain'd,  but  ever,  ever  dear ! 
Hung  on  the  tortured  bosom  of  her  lord. 
And  wept  and  pray'd  perdition  from  his  sword ! 
Nor  sought  in  vain!  at  that  heart-piercing  cry 
The  strings  of  Nature  crack'd  with  agony ! 
He,  with  delirious  laugh,  the  dagger  hurl'd. 
And  buTBt  the  ties  that  bound  him  to  the  world ! 

Turn  from  his  dying  words,  that  smite  with  steel 
The  shuddering  thoughts,  or  wind  them  on  the  wheel — 
Turn  to  the  gentler  melodies  that  suit 
Tlialia's  harp,  or  Pan's  Arcadian  lute : 
Or,  down  the  stream  of  Truth's  historic  page, 
From  clime  to  clime  descend,  from  age  to  age ! 

Yet  there,  perhaps,  may  darker  scen«i  obtrude 
Than  Fancy  fashions  in  her  wildest  mood ; 
There  shall  he  pause  with  horrent  brow,  to  rate 
What  millions  died — that  Csesar  might  be  great  !(19) 
Or  learn  the  &te  that  bleeding  thousands  bore, 
March'd   by   their  Charles  to  Dnieper's  sr^'ampy 

shore;  (20) 
Faint  in  his  wounds,  and  shivering  in  the  blast. 
The  Swedish  soldier  sunk— and  groan'd  his  last ! 
File  after  file  the  stormy  showers  benumb. 
Freeze  every  standard-idieet,  and  hush  the  drum ! 
Horseman  and  horse  oonfess'd  the  bitter  pang. 
And  arms  and  warrion  fell  with  hollow  clang ! 
Yet,  ere  ho  sunk  in  Nature's  loBt  repose. 
Ere  life's  warm  torrent  to  the  fountain  froze. 
The  dying  man  to  Sweden  tum'd  his  eye, 
Thought  of  his  home,  and  chised  it  with  a  sigh ! 
Imperial  Pride  look'd  sullen  on  his  plight. 
And  Charles  beheld — nor  shudder'd  at  the  sight ! 

Above,  below,  in  Ocean,  Earth,  and  Sky, 
Thy  fairy  worlds.  Imagination,  lie. 
And  Hope  attends,  companion  of  the  way. 
Thy  dream  by  night,  thy  visions  of  the  day ! 
In  yonder  pensile  orb,  and  every  sphere 
That  gems  the  starry  girdle  of  the  year; 
In  thc«e  unmcnsured  worlds,  she  bids  thee  tell. 
Pure  from  their  Giod,  created  millions  dwell. 
Whose  names  and  natures,  unreveal'd  below, 
We  yet  shall  learn,  and  wonder  as  we  know ; 
For,  as  lona's  saint,  (21)  a  giant  form, 
Tlironed  on  her  towers,  conversii^  with  the  stonn 
(When  o'er  each  Ronic  altar,  weed*entwin6d, 


The  ve■pe^€lock  tolls  mournful  lo  the 
Counts  every  wave-worn  isle,  and  mowntawi  hott 
From  Kilda  to  the  green  leme's  shore ; 
So,  when  thy  pure  and  renovated  mind 
This  perishable  dust  hath  left  bdund. 
Thy  seraph  eye  shall  count  the  stany  train. 
Like  distant  isles  emboeom'd  in  the  main ; 
Rapt  to  the  shrine  where  motion  first  be^un. 
And  light  and  life  in  mingling  torrent  ran ; 
From  whence  each  bright  rotundity  was  huri'd. 
The  throne  of  God — the  centre  of  the  worid ! 

Oh !  vainly  wise,  the  moral  muse  hath  tang 
That  suasive  Hope  hath  but  a  Syren  tongue ! 
True ;  she  may  sport  with  life's  untutor'd  day 
Nor  hood  the  solace  of  its  last  decay, 
The  guileless  hoart  her  happy  mansion  spfoni. 
And  part,  like  Ajut — never  lo  return  I  (22) 


But  yet,  mcthinks,  when  Wisdom  shall 
The  grief  and  passions  of  our  greener  age* 
Though  dull  the  close  of  life,  end  fiur  away 
Each  fiower  that  hail'd  the  dawning  of  the  day ; 
Yet  o'er  her  lovely  hopes,  that  once  were  dear. 
The  time-taught  spirit,  pensive,  not  severe. 
With  milder  griefs  her  aged  eye  shall  fill. 
And  weep  their  falsehood,  though  she  knre  them  still ! 

Thus,  with  forgiving  tears,  and  reconcfled. 
The  king  of  Judah  moum'd  his  rebel  child! 
Musing  on  days,  when  yet  the  guiltless  boy 
Smiled  on  his  sire,  and  fill'd  his  heart  with  joy ! 
My  Absalom!  the  voice  of  Nature  cried: 
Oh !  that  for  thee  thy  father  could  have  died ! 
For  bloody  was  the  deed,  and  rashly  done. 
That  slow  my  Absalom ! — my  son ! — my  sod  ! 

Un&ding  Hope  !  when  life's  last  embers  bom 
When  soul  to  soul,  and  dust  to  dust  return ! 
Heaven  to  thy  charge  resigns  the  awful  honr ; 
Oh!  then,  thy  kingdom  comes!  immortal  Power! 
What  though  each  spark  of  earth-bom  raptiune  ft} 
The  quivering  lip,  pale  cheek,  and  closing  eye  f 
Bright  to  tlie  soul  thy  seraph  hands  convey 
The  morning  dream  of  life's  eternal  day — 
Then,  then,  the  triumph  and  the  trance  begin. 
And  all  the  phoenix  spirit  bums  within ! 

Oh !  dcep-enohonting  prelude  to  repoee. 
The  daun  of  blins,  the  t^\ilight  of  our  woea! 
Yet  half  I  hear  the  panting  spirit  sigh, 
It  is  a  dread  and  awful  thing  to  die ! 
Mysterious  worlds,  untravcU'd  by  the  mm. 
Where  Time's  far-wondering  tide  has  never  ran, 
From  your  unfathom'd  shades,  and  view1c«  spliMVi^ 
A  warning  comes,  unhcord  by  other  ears. 
'T  is  Heaven's  commanding  trampet,  kmg  and  km^ 
Like  Sinai's  thunder,  pealing  from  the  dmid  t 
While  Nature  hoars,  with  terror-mingled  tmrt. 
The  shock  that  hurls  her  fabric  to  the  dnst ; 
And,  like  the  trembling  Hebrew,  when  he  tied 
The  roaring  waves,  and  call'd  upon  his  God, 
With  mortal  terrors  clouds  immortal  bli«. 
And  shrieks,  and  hovers  o'er  the  dark  abya! 

Daughter  of  Faith !  awake,  arise,  illume 
The  dread  unknown,  the  chaos  of  the  tomb; 
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Milt;  mod  ^ipel,  ye  ipectre-doabta,  that  roll 
iTiiwnMMWMi  darkiMM  on  the  parting  soul ! 
Fly,  like  the  HMXN>eyed  herald  of  dismay, 
Chaeed  on  hia  night-ateed  by  the  star  of  day! 
The  strife  is  o*er— -the  pangs  of  Nature  ckiae, 
And  life's  laat  rapture  triomphs  o'er  her  woes. 
Hark !  as  the  spirit  eyes,  with  eagle  gaze, 
Tlie  nooo  of  ^saTen  undanled  by  the  blaze. 
On  besTenly  winds  that  waA  her  to  the  sky, 
Float  the  sweet  tones  of  star-bom  melody; 
Wild  as  that  haDow'd  anthem  sent  to  hail 
Bethlehem's  shepherds  in  the  lonely  vale, 
When  Jordan  hush*d  his  waves,  and  midnight  still 
Watch'd  on  the  holy  towen  of  Zion  hill ! 

Soul  of  the  just!  companion  of  the  dead! 
Where  is  thy  home,  and  whither  art  thou  fled  f 
Back  to  iia  heavenly  source  thy  being  goes. 
Swift  as  the  oomet  wheels  to  wlience  he  rose ; 
Doom'd  on  his  airy  path  awhile  to  bum. 
And  doom'd,  like  thee,  to  travel,  and  returar— 
brk !  fiom  the  world's  exploding  centre  driven. 
With  sounds  that  shook  the  firmament  of  Heaven, 
Careers  the  fiery  giant,  fiutt  and  far, 
Otk  bickerii^  wheels,  and  adamantine  ear ; 
From  planet  whiri'd  to  planet  more  remote. 
He  visits  realms  bej^ond  the  reach  of  thought; 
But  wheeling  homeward,  when  hia  course  is  ran. 
Curbs  the  red  yoke,  and  mingles  with  the  sun ! 
So  hath  the  traveller  of  earth  unfurl'd 
Her  trembling  viings,  emerging  from  the  world ; 
And  o'er  the  path  by  mortal  never  trod. 
Sprung  to  her  source,  the  bosom  of  her  God ! 

Oh !  lives  there,  Heaven !  beneath  thy  dread  expanse. 
One  hopeless,  dark  idolater  of  Chance, 
Content  to  feed,  with  pleasures  unrefined, 
The  lukewarm  passions  of  a  lowly  mind ; 
Who,  mouldering  earthward,  'reft  of  every  trust, 
In  joyless  union  wedded  to  the  dust, 
Could  all  his  parting  energy  dismiss. 
And  call  this  barren  worid  sufficient  bliss  I — 
There  live,  alas !  of  heaven-directed  mien. 
Of  cultured  soul,  and  sapient  eye  serene, 
Who  hail  thee,  Man !  the  pilgrim  of  a  day. 
Spouse  of  die  worm,  and  brother  of  the  clay, 
Fiail  as  the  leaf  in  Autumn's  yellow  bower, 
Duet  in  the  wind,  or  dew  upon  the  flower; 
A  fiiendless  slave,  a  child  without  a  sire. 
Whose  mortal  life,  and  momentary  fire, 
lights  to  the  grave  his  chance-created  ferm. 
As  ooean-wrecks  illuminate  the  storm ; 
And,  when  the  gun's  tremendous  flash  is  o'er, 
'  To  night  and  silence  sink  ibr  evermore ! — 

Are  theae  the  pompous  tidings  ye  proclaim, 
li^ts  of  the  wmid,  and  demi-gods  oif  Faroe  ? 
b  dui  your  triumph — this  your  proud  applause, 
Chfldrwi  of  Truth,  and  chunpions  of  her  cause  f 
For  this  has  Science  search'd,  on  weary  wing, 
By  Aon  and  sea    each  mute  and  living  thing! 
Lanndi'd  with  Iberia's  pilot  from  the  steep, 
T»  worids  unknown,  aiMl  isles  beyond  the  deep! 
Or  jDond  the  oope  her  living  chariot  driven. 
And  whael'd  in  triumph  through  the  signs  of  Heaven  f 
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Oh !  star-eyed  Science,  hast  thou  wander'd  diere, 
To  waft  us  home  the  message  of  despair? 
Then  bind  the  palm,  thy  sage's  brow  to  suit, 
Of  blasted  leaf,  and  death-distilling  firuit ! 
Ah  me !  the  laurell'd  wreath  that  Murder  rears, 
Blood-uurscd,  and  water'd  by  the  widow's  tears. 
Seems  not  so  ibul,  so  tainted,  and  so  dread. 
As  waves  the  night-shade  round  the  sceptic  head. 
What  is  the  bigot's  torch,  the  t}'rant'H  chain  ? 
I  smile  on  death,  if  Ileaven-ward  Hope  remain ! 
But,  if  the  warring  winds  of  Nature's  strife 
Be  all  the  feithless  charter  of  my  life. 
If  Chance  awaked,  ineiorable  power. 
This  Irail  and  feverish  being  of  an  hour ; 
Doom'd  o'er  the  world's  precarious  scene  lo  sweef^ 
Swift  as  the  tempest  traxels  on  the  deep^ 
To  know  Delight  but  by  her  parting  smile. 
And  toil,  and  wiih,  and  weep  a  little  while ; 
Then  melt,  ye  elements,  that  ferm'd  in  vain 
This  troubled  pulse,  and  visionary  brain ! 
Fade,  ye  wild  flowers,  memorials  of  tny  doom. 
And  smk,  ye  stars,  that  light  me  to  the  tomb ! 
Truth,  ever  bvely^— aince  the  world  began, 
The  foe  of  tyrants,  and  the  firiend  of  man, — 
How  can  thy  words  from  balmy  slumber  start 
Reposing  Virtue,  pillow'd  on  the  heart ! 
Yet,  if  thy  voice  the  note  of  thunder  roll'd. 
And  that  were  true  which  Nature  never  told. 
Let  Wisdom  smile  not  on  her  conquered  field ; 
^o  rapture  dawna,  no  treasure  is  reveal'd ! 
Oh !  let  her  read,  nor  loudly,  nor  elate. 
The  doom  that  bars  us  from  a  better  fate ; 
But,  sad  as  angels  for  the  good  man's  sin. 
Weep  to  record,  and  blush  to  give  it  in ! 

And  well  may  Doubt,  the  mother  of  Distiuiy, 
Pause  at  her  martyr's  tomb,  and  read  the  lay. 
Down  by  the  wilds  of  yon  deserted  vale. 
It  darkly  hints  a  melancholy  tale ! 
There,  as  the  homeless  madman  sits  alone. 
In  hollow  winds  he  hears  a  spirit  moan ! 
And  there,  they  say,  a  wizard  orgie  crowds. 
When  the  Moon  lights  her  watch-tower  in  the  clouds 
Poor  lost  Alonxo!  Fate's  neglected  child ! 
Mild  be  the  doom  of  Heaven — as  thou  wert  mild! 
For  oh!  thy  heart  in  holy  mould  was  cast. 
And  all  thy  deeds  were  blameless,  but  the  last 
Poor  lost  Alonao!  still  I  seem  to  hear 
The  clod  that  struck  thy  hollow-sounding  bier ! 
When  Friendship  paid,  in  speechless  sorrow  dtown'd. 
Thy  midnight  rites,  but  not  on  haUow'd  ground  ! 

Cease,  every  joy,  to  glimmer  on  my  mind, 
But  leave— oh !  leave  the  light  of  Hon  behind ! 
What  though  my  winged  hours  of  bliss  have  been. 
Lake  angel-visits,  few  and  &r  betwe^i. 
Her  musing  mood  shall  every  pang  appease, 
A  nd  charm-— when  pleasures  k«e  the  power  to  pl^ 
Yes,  let  each  rapture,  dear  to  Nature,  flee : 
Close  not  the  light  of  Fortune's  stormy  sear- 
Mirth,  Music,  Friendship,  Love's  propitious  smile. 
Chase  every  care,  and  charm  a  little  while. 
Ecstatic  thitifaa  the  fluttering  heart  employ. 
And  all  her  stringy  are  harmonized  to  joy!— 
But  why  so  short  is  Love's  delighted  hour? 
Why  fedes  the  dew  on  Beauty's  sweetest  flowvr  ? 
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Why  can  no  hymned  chann  of  miMic  heal 
The  sleeplen  woes  impaasion'd  spiriu  ieel  f 
Can  Foncy't  fairy  hands  no  veil  create, 
To  hide  the  sad  ^alities  of  fate  ? 

No!  not  the  quaint  remark,  the  sapient  rule, 
Nor  all  the  pride  of  Wisdom's  worldly  school, 
Have  power  to  soothe,  unaided  and  idone. 
The  heart  that  vibrates  to  a  feeling  tone ! 
When  stepdame  Nature  every  bliss  recalls, 
Fleet  as  the  meteor  o*er  the  desert  falls ; 
When,  'reft  of  all,  yon  widow'd  sire  appears 
A  lonely  hermit  in  the  vole  of  years ; 
Say,  can  the  world  one  joyous  thought  bestow 
To  Friendship,  weeping  at  the  couch  of  Woe  ? 
No !  but  a  brighter  soothes  the  last  adieu, — 
Souls  of  impassion'd  mould,  she  speaks  to  you  ! 
Weep  not,  she  soys,  at  Nature's  transient  pain. 
Congenial  spirits  part  to  meet  again ! 

What  plaintive  sobs  thy  filial  spirit  drew. 
What  sorrow  choked  thy  long  and  last  adieu ! 
Daughter  of  Conrad !  when  he  heard  his  knell. 
And  bade  his  country  and  his  child  fiuewell ! 
Doom'd  the  long  isles  of  Sydney-oove  to  see. 
The  martyr  of  his  crimes,  but  true  to  thee  ? 
Thrice  the  sad  father  tore  thee  fiom  his  heart, 
And  thrice  retum'd,  to  bless  ihee,  and  to  part ; 
Tlirice  fh>m  his  trembling  lips  he  murmur'd  low 
The  plaint  that  own'd  unutterable  woe ; 
Till  Faith,  prevailing  o'er  his  sullen  doom. 
As  bursts  the  mom  on  night's  unfathom'd  gloom. 
Lured  his  dim  eye  to  deathless  hopes  sublime. 
Beyond  the  realms  of  Nature  and  of  T^me ! 

"  And  weep  not  thus,"  he  cried,  **  young  EUlenore, 
My  bosom  blccdii*  but  soon  shall  bleed  no  more ! 
Short  shall  this  half-extinguish'd  spirit  bum. 
And  soon  these  limbs  to  kindred  diist  return ! 
But  not,  my  child,  with  life's  precarious  fixe. 
The  immortal  ties  of  nature  shall  expire ; 
These  shall  resist  the  triumph  of  decay. 
When  time  is  o'er,  and  worlds  have  passed  awiqr! 
Cold  in  the  dust  this  perish'd  heart  may  lie, 
Bat  that  which  warm'd  it  once  shall  never  die ; 
That  spark  unburied  in  its  mortal  frame 
Widi  living  light,  eternal,  and  the  same, 
Shall  beam  on  Joy*s  interminaUe  years, 
Unveil'd  by  darknes»— unassuaged  by  tears! 

**  Yet  on  the  barren  shore  and  stormy  deep. 
One  tedious  watch  is  Conrad  doom'd  to  weep ; 
Bat  when  I  gain  the  home  without  a  friend, 
AiKi  press  the  uneasy  couch  where  none  attend. 
This  last  embrace,  still  cherish'd  in  my  heart. 
Shall  calm  the  struggling  spirit  ere  it  part ! 
Thy  darling  form  shall  seem  to  hover  nif^ 
And  hush  the  groan  of  life's  last  agony! 

"Farewell !  when  strangen  lift  thy  fiither^i  fai«r, 
And  place  my  nameless  stone  withoot  a  tear ; 
When  each  returning  pledge  hath  told  my  child 
Tliat  Conrad's  tomb  is  on  the  desert  piled ; 
And  when  the  dream  of  troubled  Fancy  seea 
lu  lonely  rank  grass  waving  in  the  breeie ; 
Who  then  will  soothe  thy  grief,  when  mine  ii  o'er? 
Who  will  protect  thee,  helpleas  EUenore  ? 


Shall  secret  scenes  thy  filial  sorrows  hide, 
Scom'd  by  the  world,  to  factious  guilt  allied  ? 
Ah!  no:  methinks  the  generous  and  the  good 
Will  woo  thee  from  the  shades  of  solitude ! 
O'er  friendless  grief  compassion  shall  awake. 
And  smile  on  Innocence,  for  Mercy's  sake  !*' 

Inspiring  thought  of  rapture  yet  to  be. 
Hie  tears  of  Love  were  hopeless,  but  for  thee  I 
If  in  that  frame  no  deathless  spirit  dwell. 
If  that  fiiint  murmur  be  the  last  forewell. 
If  Fate  unite  the  faithful  but  to  part. 
Why  is  their  memory  sacred  to  the  heart  ? 
Why  does  the  brother  of  my  childhood  seem 
Restored  awhile  in  every  pleasing  dream? 
Why  do  I  joy  the  lonely  spot  to  view. 
By  ortless  friendship  bless'd  when  life  was  new? 

Eternal  Hopx !  when  yonder  spheres  sublime 
Peal'd  their  firat  notes  to  sound  the  march  of  Tim«^ 
Thy  joyous  youth  began— -but  not  to  fade.^ 
When  all  the  sister  planets  have  decay'd ; 
When  wrapt  in  fire  the  realms  of  ether  glow, 
And  HeavMi's  last  thunder  shakes  the  world  below 
Thou,  undismay'd,  shalt  o'er  the  roins  smile, 
And  light  thy  torch  at  Nature's  funeral  pile ! 


NOTES. 


Note  1,  page  2,  coL  1 

And  ■och  thjr  lUvngth-iospiriof  aid  that  bors 
The  hardy  Bjroo  to  hia  native  iliore. 

The  following  picture  of  his  own  distress,  given 
by  Byron  in  his  simple  and  interesting  narrative, 
justifies  the  description  in  page  2. 

After  relating  the  barbarity  of  the  Indian  cacique 
to  his  child,  he  proceeds  thus : — **  A  day  or  two  after, 
we  put  to  sea  again,  and  crossed  the  great  bay  I  men- 
tioned we  had  been  at  the  bottom  of  when  we  first 
hauled  away  to  the  westward.  The  land  here  was 
very  low  and  sandy,  and  something  like  the  mouth 
of  a  river  which  discharged  itself  into  the  sea,  and 
which  had  been  taken  no  notice  of  by  us  before,  as 
it  was  so  shallow  that  the  Indians  were  obliged  to 
take  everything  out  of  their  canoes,  and  cany  them 
over  land.  We  rowed  up  the  river  four  or  five  leagues, 
and  then  took  into  a  branch  of  it  that  ran  first  to  the 
eastward,  and  then  to  the  northward :  hero  it  became 
much  narrower,  and  the  stream  excessively  rapid,  so 
that  we  gained  but  little  way,  though  we  wrought 
very  hard.  At  night  we  landed  upon  its  banks,  and 
had  a  most  uncomfortable  lodging,  it  being  a  perfect 
swamp,  and  we  had  nothing  to  cover  us,  though  it  rain- 
ed excessively.  The  Indians  were  little  better  off  than 
we,  as  there  was  no  wood  hero  to  make  their  wigwams; 
so  that  all  they  could  do  was  to  prop  up  the  bark, 
which  they  carry  in  the  bottom  of  their  canoes,  and 
shelter  themselves  as  well  as  they  could  to  the  leeward 
of  it.  Knowing  the  difficulties  diey  had  to  encounter 
here,  they  bad  provided  themselves  with  some  seal ; 
but  we  had  not  a  morsel  to  eat,  after  the  heavy  fkp 
tigues  of  Che  day,  excepting  a  sort  of  root  we  saw  the 
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ift^iMM  make  lue  of,  which  wai  very  disagreeable  to 
die  taste.  We  labored  all  next  day  against  the  stream, 
aad  ftied  as  we  had  done  the  day  before.  The  next 
dmf  brought  us  to  the  carrying-place.  Here  was  plenty 
of  wood,  but  nothing  to  be  got  for  sustenance.  We 
paHed  this  night,  as  we  had  frequently  done,  under  a 
me ;  but  what  we  auflered  at  this  time  is  not  easy  to 
be  ezpresaed.  I  had  been  three  days  at  the  oar  with- 
out any  kind  of  nounshment  except  the  WTetched 
looC  above  mentioned.  I  had  no  shirt,  for  it  had  rot- 
tad  off  by  iMts.  All  my  clothes  consisted  of  a  short 
gneko  (something  like  a  bear-skin),  a  piece  of  red 
ckrth  which  had  once  been  a  waistcoat,  and  a  ragged 
pair  of  tiowsers,  without  shoes  or  stockings.'* 

Note  2,  page  2,  col.  2. 
a  Briton  and  a  rriend. 
Don  Patricio  Gedd,  a  Scotch  physician  in  one  of 
the  Spanish  settlements,  hospitably  relieved  Byron 
aad  kk  wretched  associates,  of  which  the  oommodore 
^waki  in  the  warmest  terms  of  gratitude. 

Note  3,  page  %  ool.  2. 

Or  yield  the  lyre  of  HeaTen  another  ■triof. 

THie  seven  strings  of  Apollo's  harp  were  the  sym- 
bolical representation  of  the  seven  planets.  Ilerach- 
•11,  by  discovering  an  eighth,  might  be  said  to  add 
BCPther  string  to  the  instrument 

Note  4,  page  2,  coL  2. 

The  Swedish  ufe. 
linmeus. 

Note  5,  page  2,  col.  2. 
Deep  from  hie  Taulia,  the  Loxian  monnara  flow. 
Lozias  is  die  pame  firequently  given  to  Apollo  by 
Greek  writen ;  it  is  met  with  more  than  once  in  the 
C^boBphore  of  iEschylus. 

Note  6,  page  3,  col.  1. 

Unlocki  a  reneroos  vtore  a1  thf  eommaod. 
Like  Roreb*!  rocki  beneath  the  propbet*i  band. 

Exodus,  chap,  xvii,  3,  5,  G. 


Note  7,  page  4,  col.  1. 
Wild  Obi  fliee. 
Among  the  negroes  of  the  West  Indies,  Obi,  or 
Obiah,  is  the  name  of  a  magical  power,  which  is  be- 
lieved by  them  to  affect  the  object  of  its  malignity 
with  dismal  calamities.  Such  a  belief  must  imdoubi* 
cdly  have  been  deduced  from  the  superstitious  my« 
thcriogy  of  their  kinsmen  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  I 
bave,  therefore,  personified  Obi  as  the  evil  spirit  of 
the  African,  although  the  history  of  the  African  tribes 
mentions  the  evil  spirits  of  their  religious  creed  by  a 
difieieat  appellation. 

Note  8,  page  4,  ool.  1. 
— — — — HSibir'B  dreary  minra. 


Mr.  Bell,  of  Antermony.  in  his  Travels  through 
fl!beria.  informs  us  that  the  name  of  the  country  is 
muversally  pronounced  Sibir  by  the  Rusnana. 

Note  9,  page  4,  ool.  2. 

fissagiaf  wrath  to  Poland— nod  to  man  J 

Hie  hiatory  of  the  partition  of  Poland,  of  the  maa- 

mcte  in  the  suburbs  of  Warsaw,  and  on  die  bridge 

«f  Prague,  the  triiunphant  entry  of  Suwarrow  mto 

fh0  PoUrii  eapital,  and  the  insult  ofkred  to  human 


nature  by  the  blasphemous  thanks  ofiered  up  to 
Heaven,  for  victories  obtained  over  men  fightii^  in 
the  sacred  cause  of  hberty,  by  murderers  and  opprev- 
ors,  are  events  generally  known. 

Note  10,  page  5,  ool.  2. 
The  ihrin  horn  blew. 
The  negroes  in  the  West  Indies  are  summoned  to 
their  morning  work  by  a  shell  or  horn. 

Note  11,  page  6,  ool.  1. 
How  lonf  waa  Timour*a  iron  eceptre  eway'd  1 

To  elucidate  this  passage,  I  shall  subjoin  a  qtiota- 
tion  fipom  the  preface  to  Lettera/rom  a  Hindoo  Rqfak» 
a  work  of  elegance  and  celebrity. 

**  The  impostor  of  Mecca  had  estaUished,  as  one 
of  the  principles  of  his  doctrine,  the  merit  of  extend- 
ing it,  either  by  persuasion  or  the  sword,  to  all  parta 
of  the  earth.  How  steadily  this  injunction  waa  ad- 
hered to  by  his  followers,  ami  with  what  success  it 
was  pursued,  is  well  known  to  all  who  are  in  the 
least  conversant  in  history. 

*'  The  same  over^'hciming  torrent  which  had  in- 
undated the  greater  part  of  Africa,  burst  its  way 
into  the  very  heart  of  Europe,  and  covering  many 
kingdoms  of  Asia  with  unbotmded  desolation,  directs 
ed  its  baneful  course  to  the  flourishing  provinces 
of  Hindostan.  Here  these  fierce  and  hardy  adven- 
turers, whose  only  improvement  had  been  ui  die 
science  of  destruction,  who  added  the  fury  of  fanati- 
cism to  the  ravages  of  war,  f(>und  the  great  end  of 
their  conquest  opposed,  by  objects  which  neither  the 
ardor  of  their  persevering  zeal,  nor  savage  barbari^, 
could  surmount  Multitudes  were  sncri/iced  by  the 
cruel  hand  of  religious  persecution,  and  wliole  coun- 
tries were  deluged  in  blood,  in  the  vain  hope,  that 
by  the  destruction  of  a  part,  the  remainder  might  be 
persuaded,  or  terrified,  into  the  profession  of  Mahmn- 
edism.  But  all  these  wuiguinnry  efforts  were  inefiec- 
tual ;  and  at  length,  being  fully  convinced,  that  though 
they  might  extirpate,  they  could  never  hope  to  con- 
veit,  any  number  of  the  Hinduue,  they  reUnqiushed 
the  impracticable  idea  with  which  they  had  entered 
upon  their  career  of  conquest,  and  contented  them- 
selves with  the  acquirement  of  the  civil  dominioii 
and  almost  universal  empire  of  Hindostan." — Letter$ 
from  a  Hindoo  Rajah,  by  Eliza  Hasiilton. 

Note  12,  page  6,  col.  1. 

And  braved  the  etormy  vpirit  of  the  Cape. 

See  the  description  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
translated  from  Camiicns.  by  Mickle. 

Note  13,  page  6,  col.  1. 
While  famiifa'd  nations  died  along  the  shore. 

The  following  account  of  British  conduct,  and  its 
consequences,  in  Bengal,  will  afford  a  sufficient  idea 
of  the  fact  alluded  to  in  this  passage. 

After  describing  the  monopoly  of  salt,  betel-nut,  and 
tobacco,  the  historian  proceeds  thus : — "  Money,  in 
this  current,  came  bnt  by  drops:  it  could  not  quench 
the  thirst  of  those  who  waited  in  India  to  receive  it. 
An  expedient,  such  as  it  was.  remained  to  quicken 
Its  pace.  The  natives  could  live  with  little  mit,  hot 
oould  not  want  fbod.  Some  of  the  agents  saw  them- 
selves well  situated  for  collecting  the  rice  into  stores, 
they  did  so.    They  knew  the  Gentoos  would  rather 
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die  Ihui  TioUie  thn  principle)  of  ilwir  rriigiuo  by 
ealiiig  fl««h.  The  •llcraalive  would  iherefore  be  he- 
tynea  giring  whM  ihey  hnd.  or  dying.  Thn  inhsbil- 
null  lunk : — they  thiit  culilvBled  ihs  land,  and  mn' 
thBharven  ■(  llwdiiimnlof  othen.plBDledindoubl 
— scarcity  «inu?d.  Then  iho  monopoly  wu  eaiirr 
rnaasged — oFknag  entued.  In  »Rie  diiiricu  the 
Unguid  living  leti  Ihc  bodia  of  iheir  numerom  dead 
unburiod." — Short  HiaorynftJu  Engliik  TfamaaimM 
in  <tc  EoX  hdici.  page  H5. 

Note  14,  page  6,  col.  1. 


Id. 

Among  the  nublime  fictiora  of  the  Hindoo  mythol- 

Ogr.  it  ii  of.e  arlicle  of  belief  that  the 

h»  <le.ct>nded  nine  Umo.  upon  Ibe  wo 

Id  in  Tariou. 

fnn™,  and  that  he  in  yel  to  appear  a 

«nih  time,  in 

the  figure  Ufa  warrior  upon  B  while  ho 

i«.  .0  cut  off 

worduiedlo 

Oipnw  hi>  deicenl. 

Nolo  15.  p«g8  6.  coL  2. 

Camdeo  b  Ihe  God  of  Love,  in  the 

myrhology  of 

th«  pagan  dnliea,  Janua  and  Minen-a. 

Nolo  lb.  p^e  7,  col.  1. 

Note  17.  page  8,  Bol.  1. 


Note  13,  page  8,  col.  1. 

LLEs'i  tragedy  of  The  RMrri,  acen*  T. 
Noie  19,  page  S.  cot.  1. 


"  In  this  eitremity"  (aayi  the  biographer  of  Chailea 
XII.  of  Sweden.  Bpeiilung  of  hi«  nubiary  riploio  be- 
fbre  the  batlle  of  PuJiowaJ,  "  the  meinDn<ble  winter 
of  1709.  which  wv  Kill  more  remarkable  in  that 
pari  of  Europe  than  in  France,  deMroyed  numbennf 

u  he  had  done  hii  anemia,  and  ventured  u>  oiake 
long  Riarche*  during  ihia  mortal  cold.  Il  wu  in  one 
Ihouaand  men  fell  down 


1  before 

Nole  21,  page  S,  col.  I. 

ulou'iHun. 

rea  of  the  uland  of  lona  have  an  oiioion 
Iain  evening!  every  year  the  luiekiy 
ba  il  aeen  on  the  topofihe  church  tjiim 
6  aurrouading  iilaiids,  [o  Me  that  thejr 
sn  iunk  by  ihe  power  of  wiichcrali 

Nole  SS,  page  8,  coL  2. 

D  AnnImgait,  ir  TV 


See  Ihe  hialory  of  Ajut 


^  «fifettruVr  of  SSFfiomins. 

IN  THREE  PARTa 


ADVERTISEBIENT. 


Moarof  the  papular  hiatorin  of  England,  aa  wall 
M  of  Iha  American  war,  give  an  aoUian^  actmini 
oflhadeaolalionofWyoming.inPeanaylvinia.  which 
took  place  in  m».  by  an  incDnion  of  Ihe  Indiana. 
The  Scenery  and  Irtcidenta  of  Ihe  following  R»m 
aro  OMmectBd  with  that  eietiL  Tlie  lealimoniee  of 
hiaioriana  and  uavellera  concur  in  deacribing  the  in- 
ftni  colony  aa  one  of  the  happieal  apon  of  human 
m'Menoe,  for  the  hoapiiable  and  innocent  mannan  of 
tV-  •nhabilania.  Ihe  beauty  of  ihe  countiy,  and  Ihe 
'^iirianlfernlily  of  Iheaoiland  climate.  In  an  evil 
fi'>  ir.  Iht  junction  nf  European  with  Indian  anna, 
tuiivarled  thia  lermtriat  (aradiae  into  a  IVighlful 
V  miB.  Mr.  laA.ic  Wei.d  infiirma  ua.  ihal  the  ruint 
u'  many  of  the  villain,  prrforaied  with  balla.  and 
'•  .itrioc  marka  of  conQagnlion,  wera  Hill  preaarTad 
hi  llw  raoani  inlabilaii^  whan  ha  BaTallad  Aimgb 
Anwrioa,  in  1T36. 


Of  what  ihy  gentle  people  did  belall ; 
Yd  tbou  wen  once  tha  lovelieat  land  of  a 
Thai  an  the  Allanlic  wave  their  mom  rea 
Swcel  land !  may  I  Ihy  loal  delighla  recall. 
And  laint  Ihy  Genrode  in  her  bowen  of  ; 
WhoHbcau^  waaiheloveofPonnaylvani 

□. 
Dcli|rt)irul  Wyoming!  beneath  Ihy  iklea. 
The  happy  (hephpril  awaini  hail  nmicht  lo 
But  faed  iheir  flock*  on  graen  dprliviiien. 
Or  akin  perrhnnce  Ihy  lake  wiih  tight  can 
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And  mf  tfioM  rannjr  mountmtns  half-way  down 
Woald  edio  fligelet  from  KMne  romantic  town. 

m. 

Thtm,  wrh&n  of  Indian  hilk  the  daylight  takei 
Hii  lanTO,  how  might  you  the  flamingo  aee 
Dii|>iiting  like  a  meteor  on  the  laket — 
And  playful  iqairrel  on  his  nut-grown  tna : 
And  ereiy  aoond  oC  life  was  full  of  glee. 
From  many  mock-bird's  song,  (1)  or  hum  of  men ; 
WhOe  hea^'ning,  fearing  nought  their  reralry, 
Tbe  wild  deer  ardi'd  his  neck  from  glades,  and  dim, 
Unhannlad,  sooght  his  woods  and  wildemem  again. 

IV. 

And  ficaroe  had  Wyoming  of  war  or  crime 
Heaid,  but  in  tramaitlantic  story  rui^, 
For  here  the  enle  met  from  ev*ry  clime, 
Aad  apoke  in  friendship  ev'ry  distant  tongue : 
Men  from  the  bkxMl  €€  warring  Europe  spnmg, 
Were  but  divided  by  the  running  brook; 
Amd  happy  when  no  Rhenish  trumpet  song, 
Ob  plains  no  sieging  mine's  volcano  shook, 
Hie  Uoe^ad  German  changed  his  swoid  lo  pron- 
ing-hook. 

V. 
Nor  fiur  some  Andalusian  laraband 
Would  sound  bo  many  a  native  roundelay — 
But  who  is  he  that  yet  a  dearer  land 
Remembers,  over  hills  and  fiir  away? 
Green  Albin !  >  what  though  he  no  more  survey 
Thy  ships  at  anchor  an  the  quiet  shore, 
Tliy  pellocha*  rolling  from  the  mountain  bay, 
Tliy  lone  sepulchral  cairn  upon  the  moor. 
And  distant  isles  diat  hear  the  loud  C6rbrechlan 
ioar!»(?) 

VI. 
Alas !  poor  Caledonia's  mountaineer. 
That  want's  stem  edict  e'er,  and  feudal  grief. 
Had  forred  him  from  a  home  he  loved  so  dear! 
Tet  found  he  here  a  home,  and  glad  relief. 
And  plied  the  beverage  from  his  own  fiiir  sheaf^ 
Hiat  fired  his  Highland  blood  with  mickle  glee : 
And  England  lent  her  men,  of  men  the  chief^ 
Who  taught  those  sires  of  Empire  yet  to  be. 
To  plant  the  tree  of  life, — to  plant  fiur  Freedom's 
tree! 

vn. 

Here  was  not  mingled  in  the  city's  pomp 
or  lift's  extremes  the  grandeur  and  the  gloom ; 
Judgment  awoke  not  here  her  dismal  trump, 
Nor  seal'd  in  blood  a  felk>w-creature'8  doom 
Nor  moum'd  the  captive  in  a  livmg  tomb. 
Qm  venemUe  man,  beloved  of  all. 
Sufficed,  where  innocence  was  yet  in  bkxm, 
Tb  sway  the  strife,  that  seldom  might  befidl: 
And  Albert  was  their  judge  in  patriarchal  halL 

vin. 

How  reverend  was  the  look,  serenely  aged. 
He  bore,  this  gentle  Pennsylvanian  nre. 
Where  all  but  kindly  fervors  were  assuaged, 
Undimm'd  by  weakness*  shade,  or  turbid  ire ! 


And  though,  amidst  the  calm  of  thought  entire, 
Some  high  and  haughty  features  might  betray 
A  soul  impetuous  once,  't  was  earthly  fire 
That  fled  composure's  intellectual  ny. 
As  iEtna's  fires  grow  dim  before  the  rising  day 

IX 
I  boast  no  song  in  magic  wonders  rift. 
But  yet,  oh.  Nature!  is  there  nought  to  prise 
Familiar  in  thy  bosom  scenes  of  Uft? 
And  dwells  in  dayli^  truth's  salubrious  dues 
No  form  with  which  the  soul  may  sympathise  f 
Young,  innocent,  on  whose  sweet  forehiead  mild 
The  parted  ringlet  shone  in  simplest  guise. 
An  inmate  in  the  home  of  Albert  smiled. 
Or  Mest  his  noonday  walk— she  was  his  only  duld 

X. 

The  rase  of  England  bloom'd  on  Gertmde's  cheek — 
What  though  these  shades  had  seen  her  birth,  her  sire 
A  Briton's  independence  taught  to  seek 
Far  western  worlds ;  and  there  his  household  fire 
The  light  of  social  love  did  long  inspire 
AikI  many  a  halcyon  day  he  lived  to  see 
Unbroken  but  by  one  misfortune  dire, 
When  fate  had  reft  his  mutual  heart — ^but  she 
Was  gone — and  Gertrude  climb*d  a  widow'd  ftther's 
knee. 

XI. 

A  loved  bequest,— and  I  may  half  impart — 

To  them  that  feel  the  strong  paternal  tie. 

How  like  a  new  existence  to  his  heart 

That  living  flower  uproee  beneath  his  eye. 

Dear  as  she  was  from  cherub  infancy. 

From  hours  when  she  would  round  his  garden  play. 

To  time  when  as  the  ripening  years  went  by. 

Her  lovely  mind  could  culture  well  repay. 

And  more  engaging  grew,  from  pleasing  day  to  day. 

xn. 

I  may  not  paint  those  thousand  in&nt  charms ; 

(Unconscious  ftscination;  undesign'd !) 

The  orison  repeated  in  his  arms. 

For  God  to  bless  her  sire  and  all  mankind ; 

The  book,  the  bosom  on  his  knee  reclined. 

Or  how  sweet  fairy-lore  he  heard  her  con, 

(The  playmate  ere  the  teacher  of  her  mind) : 

All  nncompanion'd  else  her  heart  had  gone, 

Till  now,  in  Gertrude's  eyes,  their  ninth  blue  sumnwr 


1  fleotlsBil.        9  Tbe  Gsalie  appellation  for  the  porpoisSi 
3  Tbe  great  wbiHpool  of  the  Wcetero  Hebrides. 

LS 


xm. 

And  summer  was  the  tide,  and  sweet  the  hour. 
When  sire  and  daughter  saw,  with  fleet  descent. 
An  Indian  from  his  bark  approach  their  bower. 
Of  buskin'd  limb,  and  swarthy  lineament,  (3) 
The  red  wild  feathers  on  his  brow  were  blent. 
And  bracelets  bound  the  arm  that  help'd  to  light 
A  boy,  who  seem'd,  as  he  beside  him  went, 
Of  CHiristian  vesture,  and  complexion  bright. 
Led  by  his  dusky  guide,  like  morning  brought  by 
night. 

XIV. 
Yet  pensive  seem'd  the  boy  ftr  one  so  young-* 
The  dimple  from  his  polish *d  cheek  had  fled ; 
When,  leaning  on  his  fbrest»bow  unstnmg, 
Th'  Oneyda  warrior  to  the  planter  said. 
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And  laid  his  hand  upon  die  stripUng*!  head, 
"Peaoe  be  to  thee!  my  woidi  thie  belt  approve;  (4) 
The  patfaa  of  peace  my  atept  have  hither  led :  (5) 
This  little  nunling,  take  him  to  thy  love, 
And  shield  the  binl  unfledged,  since  gone  the  parent 
dove. 

XV. 

**  Christian !  I  am  the  ibeman  of  thy  foe ; 

Our  wampum  league  thy  brethren  did  embrace:  (6) 

Upon  the  Michigan,  three  moons  ago. 

We  launch'd  our  pirogues  for  the  bison  chase 

And  with  the  Hurons  planted  for  a  space. 

With  true  and  &ithful  hands,  the  olive^talk ; 

But  snakes  are  in  the  boaoms  of  their  race, 

And  though  they  held  with  us  a  friendly  talk. 

The  hoUow  peace-tree  fell  beneath  their  lomaha^! 

XVI. 
**  It  was  encamping  on  the  lake's  hi  port, 
A  cry  of  Areouski  *  broke  our  sleep, 
Where  storm'd  an  ambush'd  &e  thy  nation's  fiirt^ 
And  rapid,  rapid  whoops  came  o'er  the  deep! 
But  long  ihy  country's  war«gn  oo  the  steep 
Ap|)ear*d  through  ghastly  intervaLi  of  light. 
And  deaihfully  their  thundeis  seem'd  to  sweeps 
IHil  utter  darliness  swallow'd  up  the  sight. 
At  if  a  shower  of  blood  had  quench'd  the  fiery  fight! 

XVU. 

"It  slept — it  rose  again— on  high  their  tower 

Sprung  upwards  like  a  torch  to  light  the  skies, 

"Hien  down  again  it  rain'd  an  ember  shower. 

And  louder  lamentations  heard  we  riae : 

As  when  the  evil  Manitou,*  (7)  that  driea 

Th'  Ohio  woods,  consumes  them  in  his  ire, 

In  vain  the  desolated  panther  flies. 

And  howls  amidst  his  wilderness  of  fire  i 

Alas!  too  late,  we  reach'd  and  smote  those  Huraoa  dire! 

xvin. 

'*  But  as  the  fox  beneath  the  nobler  hound, 

Ho  died  their  warriors  by  our  battle-brand ; 

And  from  the  tree  we,  with  her  child,  unbound 

A  lonely  mother  of  the  Christian  land — 

Her  lord — the  captain  of  the  British  band—- 

Amidst  the  slaughter  of  his  soldiers  lay. 

Scarce  knew  the  widow  our  deliv'ring  hand ; 

Upon  her  cliild  she  sobb'd,  and  swoon'd  away 

Or  shriek'd  unto  the  God  to  whom  the  Christians  pimy. 

XDL 
**Our  virgina  fed  her  vnth  their  kindly  bowls 
Of  fever-balm  and  tweet  sagamit^ :  (S) 
But  she  was  joumejnng  to  ^  land  of  souls. 
And  HAed  up  her  dying  heed  to  pimy 
That  we  should  bid  an  ancient  friend  convey 
Iler  orphan  to  hit  home  on  England's  shore ; 
And  take,  she  said,  this  token  Su  away. 
To  one  that  will  remember  us  of  yore. 
When  he  behoUs  the  ring  that  Waldegrave's  JoUa 
wore. 

XX. 

**  And  U  the  eagle  of  my  tribe,*  (9)  have  rosh'd 
With  this  k>m  dove." — A  sage's  selfcommand 
Had  quell 'd  the  team  from  Albert's  heart  that  gush'd ; 
Biit  yet  his  cheek — ^his  agitated  hand — 

1 'IV  ladiaa  God  ef  War.       S  MMiltoa.  Spirit  or  Deltr. 
7  77w /a£I(uv  aie  dMofaUMd  boili  ponooalf  sod  by 


Thai  showcr'd  upon  the  stranger  of  the  land 
No  cummon  boon,  in  grief  but  ill-beguiled 
A  soul  lliat  \%-as  not  wont  to  be  unmann'd : 
**  And  stay,"  he  cried,  **  dear  pilgrim  of  the  wild ! 
Preserver  of  my  old,  my  boon  companion's  child' 

XXI. 
*'  Child  cf  a  race  whoae  name  my  bosom  w  arms. 
On  earth's  remotest  bounds  how  welcome  here ! 
Whose  mother  o(V  s  child,  has  fill'd  these  amu. 
Young  as  thyself^  and  innocently  dear, 
Whoae  grandsire  was  my  eariy  life's  compeer. 
Ah,  happiest  home  of  England's  happy  clime! 
How  beautiful  ev'n  now  thy  scenes  appear. 
As  in  the  noon  and  sunshine  of  my  prime ! 
How  gone  like  yesterday  these  thrice  ten  years  of  time 

XXII. 

*' And,  Julia!  when  thou  weit  like  Gertrude  now. 

Can  I  ibrget  thee,  lav'rite  child  of  yore? 

Or  thought  I,  in  thy  ftther's  house,  when  thou 

Wert  lightestrhearted  on  his  festive  floor. 

And  first  of  all  his  hospitable  door 

To  meet  and  kias  me  at  my  journey's  end  7 

But  where  was  I  when  Waldegrave  was  no  more? 

And  thou  didst  pale  thy  gentle  head  extend. 

In  woes,  that  ev'n  the  tribe  of  deserts  wos  thy  friend !" 

xxm. 

He  said — and  strain'd  unto  his  heart  the  boy; 
Far  differently,  the  mute  Oneyda  took  (10) 
His  calumet  of  peace,'  (11)  and  cup  of  joy; 
As  monumental  bronxe  tmchanged.  his  l(x>k  : 
A  soul  that  pi^  touch'd,  but  never  shouk ; 
Train'd  from  his  tree-rock'd  cradle*  t<»  his  bier.  (r2^ 
The  fierce  extremes  of  good  and  ill  to  brook 
Impassive  (13) — fearing  but  the  shame  of  fear — 
A  stoic  of  the  woods — a  man  without  a  tear. 

XXIV. 
Yet  deem  not  goodness  on  the  savage  stock 
Of  Outalissi's  heart  disdain'd  to  grow; 
As  lives  the  oak  unwither'd  on  the  ruck 
By  storms  above,  and  barrenness  below  : 
He  scom'd  his  own,  who  felt  another's  woe : 
And  ere  the  wolfskin  on  his  back  he  flung, 
Or  laced  his  moccasons,  (14)  in  act  to  go, 
A  song  of  parting  to  the  boy  he  sung, 
Who  slept  on  Albert's  coudi,  nor  heard  his  friendly 
tongue. 

XXV. 

** Sleep,  vrsaried  one!  and  in  the  dreaming  kind 

Shouldst  thou  to-morrow  with  thy  mother  meet,  (15) 

O!  tell  her  spirit,  that  the  white  man's  hand 

I  lath  pluck'd  the  thorns  of  sorrow  from  thy  feet ; 

While  I  in  lonely  virildemess  shall  greet 

Thy  litde  feot^^printa— or  by  traces  know 

The  fountain,  where  at  noon  I  thought  it  sweet 


by  the  nnins  of  particalar  Miim«b.  whoM  qunlitifw  th«r  tflcrt 
to  rrarmble,  either  for  enimiaf.  atreaeth,  swifUMM,  or  other 
qualiiiei  •— ai  th'»  ea«le,  the  Mrpent,  the  fox.  or  benr. 

1  Caltimtt  wS  pnic«.— The  tvelumet  ie  the  Imltan  neme  for  Ihn 
ornamented  pipe  uf  friuiidihip,  which  the?  imuke  h«  a  p!ed«e 
of  amit/. 

St  TVff-recFd  rrmf/i!.— The  Indian  mothers  iuspend  their 
ehOiben  in  tiieir  eradli*  ftom  Ihs  boofhs  of  trasi^  and  let  th«m 
bo  rocked  by  the  wind 
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TV>  fred  di0e  with  the  qnairy  of  my  bow, 

And  pour'd  the  lotaeJioni,'  or  dew  the  mounttin-ioe. 

XXVI. 

**  Adieu !  tweet  scion  of  the  ruing  sun ! 
Bat  sho:iI(l  affliction's  storms  thy  blossoms  ssock. 
Then  cocuc  again — my  own  adopted  one ! 
And  I  will  graft  thee  on  a  noble  slock. 
The  crocodile,  the  oondor  of  the  rock,  (16) 
Shall  be  the  pastime  of  thy  sylvan  wars ; 
And  I  will  teach  thee,  in  the  battle's  shock. 
To  pay  with  Huron  Uood  thy  Other's  scars, 
And  gratulate  his  soul  rejoicing  in  the  stanf 

xxvn. 

So  finish*d  he  the  rhyme  (howe'er  uncouth) 
That  true  to  nature's  fervid  feelings  ran ; 
(And  song  is  but  the  eloquence  of  truth :) 
Then  forth  uprose  that  lone  wayfiuing  man ;  (17) 
But  dauntless  he,  nor  chart,  nor  joumejr's  plan 
In  woods  required,  whose  trained  eye  was  keen 
As  eagle  of  the  wilderness,  to  scan 
Hit  path,  by  mountain,  swamp,  or  deep  ravine. 
Or  ken  hi  fiiendly  huts  on  good  savannas  green. 

xxvm. 

Old  Albert  saw  him  from  the  valley's  sid^— 
IFis  pirogue  bunch'd — his  pilgrimage  begun— 
Far,  like  the  red-bird's  wing,  he  seem'd  to  glide ; 
lliMi  dived,  and  vanish'd  in  the  woodlands  don. 
Oft,  to  that  spot  by  tender  memory  won, 
Would  Albert  climb  the  promontory's  height. 
If  but  a  dim  sail  glimmer'd  in  the  sun ; 
But  never  more,  to  bless  his  longing  sight. 
Was  OutalisM  hail'd,  with  bark  and  plumage  bright 


PART  IL 


A  VALLKT  fiom  the  river  shore  wididiawn 
Was  Albert's  home,  two  quiet  woods  between. 
Whose  lofty  verdure  oveilook'd  his  lawn ; 
And  waten  to  their  resting-place  serene 
Came  fteth'ning,  and  reflecting  all  the  scene 
(A  mirror  in  the  depth  of  flowery  shelves) ; 
Bo  sweet  a  spot  of  earth,  you  might,  (I  ween) 
Have  guess'd  some  congregation  of  the  elves, 
To  sport  by  summer  moons,  had  shaped  it  Ibr  them- 
selves. 

a 

Tet  wanted  not  the  eye  far  scope  to  muse, 
Nor  vistat  open'd  by  the  wand'ring  ttream ; 
Both  where  at  evening  Alleghany  views. 
Through  ridges  burning  in  her  western  beam. 
Lake  after  lake  interminably  gleam : 
And,  past  those  settlers'  haunts,  the  eye  might  roam 
Where  earth's  unliving  silence  all  would  seem ; 
Save  where  on  rocks  the  beaver  built  his  dome, 
Ot  boflUo  remote  low'd  fu  tnm  human  home. 


m. 

But  tilont  not  that  adverse  eastern  path. 
Which  saw  Aurora's  hills  th'  horiaun  crown  ; 
There  was  the  river  heard,  in  bed  of  vtraih 
(A  precipice  ef  foam  (rom  mountaint  broivii). 
Like  tumullt  heard  from  some  far^littant  toun  ; 
But  toft'ning  in  approach  he  left  his  gloom. 
And  murmur'd  pleuMintly,  and  laid  him  do^n 
To  kiss  those  easy  curving  banks  of  bloooa, 
lliat  lent  the  windward  air  an  exquisite  perfume. 

IV. 

It  seem'd  as  if  those  scenes  sweet  influence  had 

On  Gertrude's  soul,  and  kindness  hke  their  own 

Inspired  those  eyes  aflRMnkmate  and  glad. 

That  seem'd  to  love  whate'er  they  look'd  u|  or. ; 

Whether  with  Hebe's  mirth  her  features  shone. 

Or  if  a  shade  more  pleasing  them  o'ercast, 

(As  if  for  heav'nly  musing  meant  alone  0 

Yet  so  becomingly  th'  exprsssion  past. 

That  each  succeeding  look  was  loveUer  than  :he  last 

V.  ' 

Nor  guess  I,  was  that  Pennsylvanian  home, 

With  all  its  picturesque  and  balmy  grace. 

And  fields  that  were  a  luxury  to  roam. 

Lost  on  the  soul  that  look'd  fiom  such  a  (ace ! 

EUithusiast  of  the  woods !  when  years  apace 

Had  bound  thy  lovely  waist  with  woman's  loac, 

The  sun-rise  path,  at  mom,  I  see  thee  trace 

To  hills  with  high  magnolia  overgrown. 

And  joy  to  breathe  the  grovea,  romantic  and  alone. 

VI 

The  sun-rise  drew  her  thoughts  to  Europe  forth. 

That  thus  apoatrophiaed  its  viewless  scene : 

**  Land  of  ray  fiither's  love,  my  mother's  birth ! 

The  home  of  kindred  I  have  never  seen ! 

We  know  not  other— oceans  are  between : 

Yet  say!  for  friendly  hearts,  from  whence  we  ceme. 

Of  us  does  oft  remembrance  intervene ! 

My  mother  sure — my  sire  a  thought  may  claim ; — 

But  Gertrude  is  to  you  an  unregarded  name. 


1  From  a  flower  ibtped  like  a  born,  whieli  Chitesubriaadpcs- 
saass  to  be  of  the  lotoe  kind,  the  Indism  in  their  travds  throofh 
thedsBSfft  of\ao  find  s  drsoffht  of  dew  purer  than  any  odMr 


VIL 

**  And  yet,  loved  England !  when  thy  name  I  trace 
In  many  a  pilgrim's  tale  and  poet's  song. 
How  can  I  choose  but  wish  for  one  embrace 
Of  them,  the  dear  unknown,  to  whom  belong 
My  mother's  looks — ^perhaps  her  likeness  strong  ? 
Oh,  parent !  with  what  reverential  awe. 
From  features  of  thine  own  related  throng, 
An  image  of  thy  foce  my  soul  could  draw ! 
And  see  thee  once  again  whom  I  too  shortly  saw 

vin. 

Yet  deem  not  Gertrude  sigh'd  for  foreign  joy  ; 
To  soothe  a  father's  conch  her  only  care. 
And  keep  his  rev'itmd  head  fiom  all  atiDoy : 
For  this,  methinks,  her  homeward  steps  repair, 
Soon  as  the  morning  wreath  had  bound  her  hair 
While  yet  the  wild  deer  trod  in  spangling  dew, 
While  boatmen  caroU'd  to  the  fVeRh-blown  sir, 
And  woods  a  horizontal  shadow  threw. 
And  early  fox  appear'd  in  momentary  view. 
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IX. 

Aput  there  was  a  deep  untrodden  grot, 
Where  oil  the  reading  boun  sweet  Gertrude  wore ; 
Tradition  had  not  named  its  lonely  spot ; 
But  here  (methinks)  might  India's  sons  explore 
Their  ftthem*  dust,'  or  lift,  perchance  of  yore, 
Their  voice  to  the  great  Spirit : — rocks  sublime 
To  human  art  a  spwtive  semblance  bore, 
And  yellow  lichens  oolor*d  all  the  clime, 
Like  moonlight  batiUments,  and  towers  dacay'd  by 
time. 

X. 

But  high  in  amphitheatre  above, 
His  Arms  the  ev blasting  ak>es  threw ; 
Breathed  but  an  air  of  heav'n,  and  all  the  grora 
As  if  with  instinct  living  spirit  grew, 
Rolling  its  verdant  gulf  of  every  hue ; 
And  now  suspended  was  the  pleasing  din, 
Now  frrun  a  murmur  &int  it  swell'd  anew, 
like  the  first  note  of  oigan  heard  within 
Cathedral  aisles— ere  yet  its  symphony  begin. 

XI. 

It  was  in  this  lone  valley  she  would  charm 
The  lingering  noon,  where  flow'rs  a  oouch  had  itrewn ; 
Her  check  reclining,  and  her  snowy  aim 
On  hillock  by  the  palm-tree  half  o'eigrown : 
And  aye  that  volume  on  her  lap  is  thrown 
^Itlch  every  heart  of  human  mould  endears ; 
With  Shakspeare's  self  she  speaks  and  smiles  akne, 
And  no  intruding  visitation  feaia. 
To  shame  the  unconscious  laugh,  or  stop  her  sweet- 
est tears. 

XII. 
And  nought  within  the  grove  was  heard  or  seen 
But  iitock'doves  plaining  through  its  gloom  prafound, 
Or  winglet  of  the  &iiy  humming-bird, 
like  atoms  of  the  rainbow  fluttering  round ; 
When,  lo !  there  enter'd  to  its  inmost  ground 
A  youth,  the  stranger  of  a  distant  land ; 
He  was,  to  weet,  for  eastern  mountains  bound ; 
But  late  th'  equator  suns  his  cheek  had  tann'd. 
And  California's  gales  his  roving  boaom  iann'd. 

xin. 

A  steed,  whoae  rein  hung  loosely  o*er  his  arm. 
He  led  dismounted ;  ere  his  leisure  pace. 
Amid  tlie  brown  leaves,  could  her  ear  alaim. 
Close  he  had  come,  and  worshipped  for  a  space 
Those  downcast  featurea  >~«he  her  lovely  fooe 
Uplift  on  one,  whoae  lineaments  and  frame 
Were  youth  and  manhood's  intermingled  grace : 
Iberian  seem'd  his  boot — his  robe  the  same. 
And  well  the  Spanish  plume  his  lofty  looks  became. 

XIV. 
For  Albert's  home  he  sought — her  finger  foir 
Has  pointed  where  the  father's  mansion  stood. 
Returning  from  the  copse  he  soon  was  there ; 
And  soon  has  Gertrude  hied  from  dark  greenwood; 
Nor  joyless,  by  the  converse,  understood 
Between  the  man  of  age  and  pilgrim  yoan|^ 
That  gay  congeniality  of  mood, 

1  ItisacoKtanoftbsIadiantribMfoTiiitthslaaibsorihsir 
aaewton  ki  ih^  eaMralsd  parts  of  AsBsrica,  who  have 
ofa 


And  early  liking  from  acquaintance  sprung ; 
Full  fluently  conversed   their  guest  in  Inland's 
tongue. 

XV. 

And  well  could  he  his  pilgrimage  of  taste 

Unfold  n — and  much  they  loved  his  fervid  strain. 

While  he  each  fidr  variety  retraced 

Of  climes,  and  manners,  o'er  the  eastern  main. 

Now  happy  Switaer's  hills — romantic  Spoin, — 

Gay  lilied  fields  of  Franccr—or,  more  refined. 

The  soft  Ausonia's  monumental  reign  ,* 

Nor  less  each  rural  image  he  design'd 

Than  all  the  city's  pomp  and  home  of  human-kind. 

XVI. 

Anon  some  wilder  portraiture  he  draws  ; 

Of  Nature's  savage  glories  he  would  speak, — 

The  loneliness  of  earth  that  overawes, — 

Where,  resting  by  some  tomb  of  old  Cacique, 

The  lanuHiriver  on  Peruvia's  peak. 

Nor  living  voice  nor  motion  marks  around ; 

But  storks  that  to  the  boundless  forest  shriek, 

Or  wild-oane  arch  high  flung  o'er  gulf  profound,' 

That  fluctuates  when  the  storms  of  £1  Dorado  sound 

XVII. 

Pleased  with  his  guest,  the  good  man  still  would  ply 
Elach  earnest  question,  and  his  converse  court ; 
But  Gertrude,  as  she  eyed  him,  knew  not  why 
A  strange  and  trouUing  wonder  stopt  her  short. 
**  In  England  thou  hast  been« — and,  by  report. 
An  orjdian's  name  (quoth  Albert)  mayst  have  known. 
Sad  tale !— when  lateat  fell  our  frontier  fort, — 
One  innocent— one  soldier's  child — alone 
Was  spared,  and  brought  to  me,  who  loved  him  as 
my  own. — 

XV71I. 

"  Young  Henry  Waldegreve !  three  delightful  yean 
These  very  walls  his  in^nt  sports  did  see ; 
But  moat  I  loved  him  when  his  parting  tears 
Alternately  bedew'd  my  child  and  me : 
His  sorest  parting,  Gertrude,  was  from  thee ; 
Nor  half  ita  grief  his  little  heart  could  hold  : 
By  kindred  he  was  sent  for  o*er  the  sea, 
lliey  tore  him  from  us  when  but  twelve  years  okl, 
And  scarcely  for  his  loss  have  I  been  yet  consoled !" 

XIX. 

His  face  the  wanderer  hid — but  could  not  hide 
A  tear,  a  smile,  upon  hia  cheek  that  dwell ; — 
**  And  speak!  mysterious  stranger!" (Gertrude  cried) 
**  It  is ! — it  is ! — ^I  knew — I  knew  him  well ! 
T  is  Waldegrave's  self,  of  Waldegrave  come  to  tell !" 
A  burst  of  joy  the  father's  lips  declare ; 
But  Gertrude  speechless  on  his  bosom  fell  : 
At  once  his  open  arms  emlwaced  the  pair. 
Was  never  groupe  more  blest,  in  this  wide  world  of 
care. 

XX. 

"  And  will  ye  pardon  then  (replied  the  youth) 
Your  Waldegrave's  foigned  name,  and  false  attire  f 
I  durst  not  in  the  neighborhood,  in  truth. 
The  very  fortunea  of  your  house  inquire ; 

1  Th«  bridrn  mrtr  oarrow  itreMM  in  manjr  psrtg  of  Spanish 
Ampriea  are  nid  to  be  bnih  of  cane,  which,  however  ftruof  lo 
support  the  poMonirrr,  are  jrel  wared  in  the  agitation  of  the 
siorai,  and  flfeqaendf  add  to  thf  sfleet  of  a  noanuiooui  aad 
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auB  that  knew  me  might  tome  tiding!  dire 
Impart,  and  I  my  weakneai  all  betray ; 
For  had  I  loet  my  Gertrude  and  my  fire, 
I  meant  bot  o*er  your  tombi  to  weep  a  day- 
Unknown  I  meant  to  waep^  unknown  to  pam  away. 

XXI. 

**  But  here  ye  Uto,^ — ye  bloom, — in  each  dear  fi»e 
Tlie  dianging  hand  of  time  I  may  not  blame ; 
For  there,  it  hath  but  shed  more  reverend  grace, 
And  here  of  beauty  perfected  the  frame ; 
And  well  I  know  your  hearts  are  still  the  same— 
Thiey  could  not  change — ye  look  the  very  way, 
Aa  when  an  orphan  first  to  you  I  came. 
And  have  ye  heard  of  my  poor  guide,  I  pray  f 
Nay,  wherefiire  weep  ye,  fHends,  on  such  a  joyous 
day?" 

XXU. 

**  And  art  thou  here  f  or  is  it  but  a  dream  f 
And  wilt  dxMi,  Waldegrave,  wilt  thou  leave  us  monT 
"  No,  never !  diou  that  yet  dost  lovelier  seem 
TUan  aught  oo  earth — than  ev'n  thyself  of  yore— 
I  will  not  part  thee  from  thy  father's  shore; 
But  we  shall  cherish  him  with  mutual  anns^ 
And  hand  in  hand  again  the  path  expk>re. 
Which  every  ray  of  young  remembrance  warma, 
While  thou  shall  be  my  own,  with  all  thy  truth  and 
charms.** 

XXIIl. 

At  room,  as  if  beneath  a  galaxy 
Of  over-arching  groves  in  blossoms  white. 
Where  all  was  od'rous  scent  and  harmony. 
And  gladness  to  the  heart,  nerve,  ear,  and  sij^t: 
There  if  oh,  gentle  Love !  I  read  aright 
The  utterance  that  seaVd  thy  sacred  bond, 
T  was  liafning  to  these  accents  of  delight. 
She  hid  upon  his  breast  those  eyee,  beyond 
£ipiression*s  pow'r  to  paint,  all  languishingly  fond. 

XXIV. 

**  Flow'r  of  my  liJb.  so  lovely,  and  so  lone ! 
Whom  I  would  rather  in  this  desert  meet, 
Sroming.  and  scom'd  by  fortune's  pow'r,  than  own 
Her  pomp  and  splendors  lavish'd  at  my  feel! 
7*i!ni  not  from  me  thy  breath,  more  exquisite 
Than  odors  cast  on  Heaven's  own  shrine — to  please — 
Give  me  thy  love,  than  luxury  more  sweet. 
And  more  dian  all  the  wealth  that  loads  the  breeze. 
When  Coromandel's  ships  return  from  Indian  seas." 

XXV. 

Th<m  would  that  home  admit  them — ^hapfuer  far 
Tliat  grandeur's  ukmI  magnificent  saloon. 
While,  here  and  there,  a  solitary  star 
Flu«h*d  in  the  dark'ning  firmament  of  June ; 
And  silence  brought  the  soul-felt  hour,  full  soon, 
Inefiable  which  I  may  not  portray ; 
For  never  did  the  hymenean  moon 
A  paradise  of  hearts  more  saored  sway. 
In  all  that  slept  beneath  her  soft  voluptuous  ray. 
17 


PART  ra. 


I. 

O  Love!  in  such  a  wilderness  as  this, 

Where  transport  and  security  entwine, 

Here  is  the  empire  of  thy  perfect  bliss. 

And  here  thou  art  a  god  indeed  divine. 

Here  shall  no  forms  abridge,  no  hours  confine 

The  views,  the  walks,  that  boundless  joy  inspire! 

Roll  on,  ye  days  of  raptured  influence,  shine ! 

Nor,  bUud  with  ecstacy's  celestial  fire. 

Shall  love  behold  the  spark  of  earth-bom  time  expire 

XL 

Three  little  moons,  how  short !  amid  the  grove 

And  pastoral  savannas  they  consume ! 

While  she,  beside  her  buskin'd  youth  to  rove, 

Delights,  in  fancifully-wild  costume. 

Her  lovely  brow  to  shade  with  Indian  plume  ; 

And  forth  in  hunter^eeming  vest  they  fare ; 

But  not  to  chase  the  deer  in  forest  gloom ; 

'Tis  but  the  breath  of  heav'n — the  blei«ed1^ir — 

And  interchange  of  hearts  unknown,  unseen  to  share. 

III. 

What  though  the  sportive  dog  oil  round  them  note, 
Or  fiiwn,  or  wild  bird  bursting  on  the  wing ; 
Yet  who,  in  love's  own  presence,  would  devote 
To  death  those  gentle  throats  that  wake  the  spring. 
Or  writhing  from  the  brook  its  victim  bring? 
No ! — ^nor  let  fear  one  little  warbler  rouse ; 
But,  fed  by  Gertrude's  hand,  still  let  them  sing, 
Acquaintance  of  her  path,  amidst  the  boughs. 
That  shade  ev'n  now  her  love,  and  witnesi'd  firrt 
her  vows. 

IV. 

Now  labyrinths,  which  but  themselves  can  pierce, 
Methinks,  conduct  them  lo  some  pleasant  ground. 
Where  welcome  hills  shut  out  the  universe, 
And  pines  their  lawny  walk  encompass  round ; 
There,  if  a  pause  delicious  converse  found, 
T  was  but  when  o'er  each  heart  th'  idea  stole, 
(Perchance  awhile  in  joy's  oblivion  drown'd) 
That,  rome  what  may,  while  life's  glad  pulses  roll, 
Indissolubly  thus  should  soul  be  knit  to  soul. 

V. 

And  in  the  visions  of  romantic  youth. 
What  yean  of  endless  bliss  are  yet  to  flow ! 
But,  mortal  pleasure,  what  art  thou  in  tmth  ? 
Tlie  torrent's  smoothness,  ere  it  dash  below ! 
And  must  I  change  my  song?  and  must  I  show. 
Sweet  Wyoming !  the  day  when  thou  wert  d(  om'd. 
Guiltless,  to  mourn  thy  loveliest  bow'rs  laid  luw ! 
When  where  of  yesterday  a  garden  bloom'd. 
Death  overspread  his  pall,  and   bUck'ning  ashes 
gloom'd. 

VI. 

Sad  was  the  year,  by  proud  oppression  driven. 
When  TriBinsatlantic  Liberty  arose. 
Not  in  the  sunshine,  and  the  smile  of  Heaven, 
But  wrapt  in  whirlwinds,  and  begirt  with  woes, 
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Amidst  the  strife  of  fratricidal  focn ; 
Her  birth-star  w-os  the  light  of  burning  plains ;  i 
Her  baptism  is  the  weight  of  blood  that  flows 
From  Undred  hearts — the  blood  of  British  veins— 
And  &mine  tracks  her  steps,  and  pestilential  pains. 

VU. 

Yet,  ere  the  storm  of  death  had  raged  remote* 
Or  siege  unseen  in  heav'n  reflects  its  beams. 
Who  now  each  dreadful  circumstance  shall  note. 
That  fills  pale  Gertrude's  thoughts,  and  nightly 

dreams? 
DiiBal  to  her  the  ibrge  of  battle  gleams 
P6rtentous  light  ?  and  music's  voice  is  dumb ; 
Save  where  the  fife  its  shrill  reveille  screams. 
Or  midnight  streets  reecho  to  the  drum. 
That  speaks  of  madd'ning  strife,  and  blood<«tain*d 

fields  to  come. 

vm. 

It  was  in  truth  a  momentary  pang ; 

Yet  how  comprising  myriad  shapes  of  woe ! 

First  when  in  Gertrude's  ear  the  summons  rsng, 

A  husband  to  the  battle  doom'd  to  go ! 

^Nay,  meet  not  thou  (she  cries)  thy  kindred  fee ! 

But  peaceful  let  us  seek  feir  Englsind's  strand !" 

**  Ah,  Gertrude !  thy  beloved  heart,  I  know. 

Would  feel,  like  mine,  the  stigmatizing  brand! 

Coukl  I  forsake  tlie  cause  of  Freedom's  holy  band. 

IX. 
"  But  shame— but  flight — a  recreant's  raune  to  prove. 
To  hide  in  eiile  ignominious  fears ; 
Say,  ev'n  if  this  I  brook'd,  the  public  love 
Thy  fitther's  boeom  to  his  home  endean : 
And  how  could  I  his  few  remaining  years. 
My  Gertrude,  sever  from  so  dear  a  child  V* 
So,  day  by  day,  her  boding  heart  he  cheers ; 
At  last  that  heart  to  hope  is  half  beguiled, 
And,  pale  through  tears  suppress'd,  the  mournful 
beauty  amiled. 

X. 
Night  came, — and  in  their  lighted  bow*r,  full  late, 
The  joy  of  converse  had  endured — when,  barii! 
Abrupt  and  loud  a  summons  shook  their  gate ; 
And,  heedless  of  the  dog's  obstrep'rous  bark, 
A  form  has  rush'd  amidst  them  from  the  dark. 
And  spread  his  arms, — and  fell  upon  the  floor  : 
Of  aged  strength  his  limbs  retain'd  the  mark ; 
But  desolate  he  look'd,  and  feroish'd,  poor, 
As  ever  shipwreck'd  wretch  lone  left  on  desert  shore. 

XI. 
Uprisen,  each  wond'ring  brow  is  knit  and  arch'd : 
A  spirit  from  the  dead  they  deem  him  first: 
To  speak  he  tries ;  but  quiv'ring,  pale,  and  parcVd, 
From  lips,  as  by  some  pow'rless  dream  accuned. 
Emotions  unintelligible  burst ; 
And  long  his  filmed  eye  is  red  and  dim ; 
At  length  the  pity>proi!er*d  cup  his  thirst 
Had  half  assuaged,  and  nerved  his  shuddering  limb. 
When  Albert's  hand  he  grtisp'd ; — but  Albert  knew 
not  him — 

xn. 

"And  hast  thou  then  forgot,*'  (he  cried  forlorn, 
And  eyed  the  group  with  half  indignant  airO 
*  Oh  I  hast  thou.  Christian  chieC  forgot  the  mom 
When  I  with  thee  the  cup  of  peace  did  shore  ? 

tAJktdmg  to  the  mmeri9§  tAsI  MtmOed  the  Ammkan  civil  ws? , 


Then  stately  was  this  head,  and  dark  this  hair. 
That  now  is  white  as  Appalachia's  mow ; 
But,  if  the  weight  of  fift^n  yean*  despair, 
And  age,  halh  bow'd  me,  and  the  torturing  foe. 
Bring  me  my  boy — and  he  will  his  deliverer  know!* -• 

XIII. 
It  was  not  long,  with  eyes  and  heart  of  flame, 
Ere  Henry  to  his  loved  Oneyda  flow : 
"  Bless  thee,  my  guide!" — but,  backward,  as  he  came. 
The  chief  his  old  bewilder'd  head  withdrew. 
And  grasp'd  his  arm,  and  look'd  and  louk'd  him 

through. 
'Twas  strange — ^nor  could  the  group  a  smile  control — 
The  long,  the  doubtful  scrutiny  to  view  : — 
At  last  delight  o'er  all  his  features  stole, 
**  It  is — my  own,"  he  cried,  and  clasp'd  him  to  his 

soul. 

XIV. 

"  Yes !  thou  recall'st  my  pride  of  years,  for  then 

The  bowstring  of  my  spirit  was  not  slack. 

When,  spite  of  woods,  and  floods,  and  ambiish'd  men, 

I  bore  thee  like  the  quiver  on  my  bark. 

Fleet  as  the  whirlwind  hurries  on  the  rack ; 

Nor  foeman  then,  nor  cougar's  crouch  I  fenr'd,' 

For  I  was  strong  as  mountain  cataract : 

And  dost  thou  not  remember  how  we  checr'd, 

Upra  the  last  hill-top,  when  white  men's  huts  appoarM? 

XV. 

"  Then  welcome  be  my  death-song,  and  my  death ! 

Since  I  have  seen  thee,  and  again  embraced." 

And  longer  had  he  spent  his  toil-worn  breath ; 

But  with  afiKiCtionate  and  eager  haste. 

Was  every  arm  oulstretch'd  around  their  guest. 

To  welcome  and  to  bless  his  aged  head. 

Soon  was  the  hospitable  banquet  placed ; 

And  Gertrude's  lovely  hands  a  balsam  shed 

On  wounds  with  fevered  joy  that  more  profusely  bled 

XVI. 

**  But  this  is  not  a  time," — ^he  started  up. 

And  smote  his  breast  with  woenlenouncing  hand — 

**  This  is  no  time  to  fill  the  joyous  cup. 

The  Mammotli  oomes,  (18) — the  foe,  the  Monster 

Brandt,* 
With  oil  his  howling  desolating  band ; — 
These  eyes  have  seen  their  blade,  and  burning  pme 
Avirake  at  once,  and  silence  half  your  land. 
Red  is  the  cup  they  drink,  but  not  with  wine : 
Awake,  and  watch  to-night,  or  see  no  morning  shine! 

XVII. 

**  Scorning  to  wield  the  hatchet  for  his  bribe, 

'Gainst  Brandt  himself  I  went  to  battle  fortli :  (19) 

Accursed  Brandt !  he  left  of  all  my  tribe 

Nor  man,  nor  child,  nor  thing  of  living  birth : 

No !  not  the  dog.  that  watch'd  my  household  hearth. 

Escaped  that  night  of  blood,  upon  our  plains ! 

All  perish'd ! — ^I  alone  am  left  on  earth ! 

To  whom  nor  reUtive  nor  blood  remains. 

No !  not  a  kindred  drop  that  runs  in  human  veins !  (90) 


I  Coaiar,  the  Aneriean  tiger. 

9  Brandt  wm  the  IhwIot  oT  thnw  Mohnwki,  nnt)  n»h#r  inr- 
who  kild  waalp  tht«  part  of  Pannnylvania.— Vula  nott 
18,  at  tiM  sod  of  thai  poaia. 
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XVIU. 
*  Bnt  go ! — and  rouae  yoiir  warriora ; — for,  if  right 
These  old  bewilHer'd  eyes  could  gucus,  by  tigni 
or  itriped  and  starred  hannere,  on  yon  height 
Of  «Mtem  cedars,  o*er  the  creek  of  pinea— 
Some  fort  embattled  by  your  country  shines : 
Deep  roars  th*  innavigable  gulf  below 
lis  squared  rock,  and  palisaded  lines. 
Go !  seek  the  light  its  warlike  beacons  show; 
Whilst  I  in  ambush  wait,  for  vengeance,  and  the  foe  T' 

XIX. 
Scarce  had  he  utter*d — when  heaven's  verge  extreme 
Reverbemtes  the  bomb's  descending  star< — 
And  sounds  that  mingled  laugh«— «nd  shouty— and 

scream^ — 
To  fieeae  the  blood,  in  one  discordant  jar, 
Emig  to  the  pealing  thunderbolts  of  war. 
Whoop  aAer  whoop  with  rack  the  ear  assail'd ! 
As  if  unearthly  fiends  had  burst  their  bar ; 
While  rapidly  the  marksman's  shot  prevailed : — 
And  aye,  as  if  for  death,  some  lonely  trumpet  wail*d. 

XX. 

Then  look'd  they  to  the  hills,  where  fire  o'erfaimg 
The  bandit  groups,  in  one  Vesuvian  glare; 
Or  swept,  for  seen,  the  tow'r.  whoae  clock  onnmg, 
Told  legible  that  midnight  of  despair. 
She  foinia,— ahe  fidters  not, — th'  heroic  fiiir^ — 
As  he  the  sword  and  plume  in  haste  array'd. 
One  short  embrace — he  clwp'd  his  dearest  care — 
But  hark,  what  nearer  u-ardrum  shakes  the  glade  T 
Joy,  joy!  Columbia's  friends  are  trampling  through 
the  shade ! 

XXI, 

Then  came  of  every  race  the  mingled  swarm. 
For  rung  the  groves,  and  gleam'd  the  midnight  grass, 
With  flambeau,  javelin,  and  naked  arm ; 
As  warriors  wheel'd  their  culverins  of  brass, 
Sprang  from  the  woods,  a  bold  athletic  mass, 
Whom  virtue  fires,  and  liberty  combines : 
And  first  the  wild  Moravian  yagers  pass. 
His  plnroed  host  die  dark  Iberian  joins— 
And  Sooiia's  sword  beneath  the  Highland  thistle 
shines. 

xxn. 

And  in,  the  buskinM  hunters  of  the  deer. 

To  Albert's  home,  with  shout  and  C3rmbal  throng  :— 

Roused  by  their  warlike  pomp,  and  mirth,  and  cheer, 

Old  Outaliasi  woke  his  battle-song. 

And,  beating  with  his  war-club  cadence  strong, 

Tells  how  his  deep^tung  indignaiian  smarts. 

Of  diem  that  wrapt  his  house  in  flames,  ere  long, 

To  vi^t  a  dagger  on  their  stony  hearts. 

And  smile  avenged  ere  yet  his  eagle  spirit  parts. 

xxm. 

Calm,  opposite  the  Christian  fiither  rose, 
Me  on  his  venerable  brow  its  rays 
or  martyr  light  the  conflagration  throws ; 
One  hand  npon  his  lovely  child  he  Uya, 
And  one  th'  nncuvcr'd  crowd  to  silence  sways; 
While,  diough  die  batde  flash  is  faster  driv'ur- 
Unawed,  with  eye  onstarded  by  the  blaze. 
He  for  his  blee^ng  country  prays  to  Heav'n^ — 
Fmf9  that  the  men  of  bkwl  themselves  may  be  fbi^ 
givVu 


XXIV. 

Short  time  is  now  fi^r  gratulating  speech : 

And  yet,  belovotl  Gertrude,  ere  began 

Thy  country's  flight,  yon  distant  tow're  to  reach, 

Look'd  nut  on  thee  thf  rudest  partisan 

With  brow  relax'd  to  love  f   And  murmurs  ran. 

As  round  and  round  their  willing  ranks  they  drew, 

From  beauty's  sight  to  shield  the  hostile  van. 

Grateful,  on  them  a  placid  look  she  threw. 

Nor  wept,  but  as  she  bade  her  mother's  grave  adieu! 

XXV. 

Past  JKUM  the  flight,  and  welcome  seem'd  the  tower. 
That  like  a  giant  standard-bearer  frown'd 
Defiance  on  the  roving  Indian  power. 
Beneath,  each  bold  and  promontory  mound 
With  embrasure  emboas'd,  and  armor  crown'd, 
And  arrowy  frieze,  and  wedged  ravelin. 
Wove  like  a  diadem  its  tracery  round 
The  lufly  summit  of  that  mountain  green : 
Here  stood  secure  the  group,  and  eyed  a  distant  i 


xxvx 

A  scene  of  death !  where  Area  beneath  the  aun. 
And  blended  anna,  and  white  paviliona  gk>w; 
And  for  the  buaineaa  of  deatruction  done 
Ita  requiem  the  war>hom  aeem'd  to  blow  : 
There,  sod  spectatreaa  of  her  country's  woe! 
The  lovely  Gertrude,  safe  from  present  harm. 
Had  laid  her  cheek,  and  clasp'd  her  hands  of  snow 
On  Waldegrave's  shoulder,  half  within  his  arm 
Enclosed,  diat  felt  her  heart,  and  huah'd  ita  virild  alarm ! 

XXVII. 
But  abort  that  contemplation    sad  and  short 
The  pause  to  bid  each  much-loved  scene  adieu ! 
Beneath  the  very  shadow  of  the  fort. 
Where  friendly  swords  were  drawn, and  baxmersflew; 
Ah !  who  could  deem  that  foot  of  Indian  crew 
Was  near? — yet  there,  with  lust  of  murd'rous  deeds, 
Gleam'd  like  a  baailiak,  from  wooda  in  view. 
The  ambuah'd  foeman'a  eye— hia  volley  apeeda. 
And  Albert — Albert — ^folla!  die  dear  old  fodier  bleeda! 

xxvin. 

And  tranced  in  giddy  horror  Gertmde  awoon'd ; 
Yet,  while  ahe  claapa  him  lifeleaa  to  her  zone. 
Say,  burst  they,  borrow'd  from  her  fother'a  wound, 
llieae  dropa  ^---0h,  God !  the  life-blood  ia  her  oven ! 
And  folt'ring,  on  her  Waldegrave'a  boaom  thrown — 
"Weep  not,0  love!" — ahe  cries,  **to  see  me  Meed 
Thee,  Gertrude's  sad  survivor,  thee  alone 
Heaven's  peace  commiserate ;  for  scarce  I  heed 
These  wgunds ; — ^yet  thee  to  leave  is  death,  ia  death 
iiideed! 

XXIX. 
** Clasp  me  a  litde  Icwiger  on  the  brink 
Of  fate !  while  I  can  feel  thy  dear  caress ; 
And  when  this  heart  hath  ceased  lo  beat— oh!  think. 
And  let  it  mitigate  thy  woe's  excess, 
That  thou  ha»t  been  to  mc  all  tendcmetdi. 
And  firiend  to  more  than  human  friendship  just 
Oh !  by  that  retnMpcct  of  haj^iess. 
And  by  the  hopes  of  an  immortal  trust, 
God  shall  assuage  thy  pangs — ^when  I  am  laid  VDi^iQAV 
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XXX. 

*'Go,  Heniy,  go  not  back,  when  I  deport, 

The  Bcene  thy  bunting  tean  too  deep  vnil  moTe, 

Where  my  dear  fiither  took  thee  to  bii  heart, 

And  Gertrude  thought  it  ecatacy  to  rove 

^th  thee,  a»  with  an  angel,  through  the  grove 

Of  pea^,  imagining  her  lot  was  cast 

In  heav'n ;  hr  oura  was  not  like  earthly  love. 

And  muat  thii  parting  be  oar  very  laatt 

Ifo!  I  shall  love  thee  still,  when  death  itself  ii  past 

XXXI. 

*'Half  could  I  bear,  methinks,  to  leave  this  «irth^ — 

And  thee,  more  loved  than  aught  beneath  the  sun, 

If  I  had  lived  to  smile  but  on  the  birth 

Of  one  dear  pledge ; — but  shall  there  then  be  none, 

In  future  times — no  gentle  little  one, 

To  clasp  thy  neck,  and  look,  resembling  mef 

Yet  seems  it,  ev'n  while  life's  last  pulses  run, 

A  sweetness  in  the  cup  of  death  to  be. 

Lord  of  my  bosom's  love !  to  die  beholding  thee ! "  • 

XXXII. 

Huah'd  were  his  Gertrude's  lips!  but  still  their  bland 
And  beautiful  expreasicm  seem'd  to  melt 
With  love  that  could  not  die !  and  still  his  hand 
She  presses  to  the  heart  no  more  that  felt 
Ah,  heart !  where  once  each  Jbud  afiection  dwelt. 
And  features  yet  that  spoke  a  soul  more  &ir. 
Mute,  goang,  agonising  as  he  knrit^ — 
Of  thnn  that  stood  encircling  his  despair, 
He  heard  some  friendly  words ; — but  knew  not  what 
they  were. 

xxxm. 

For  now,  to  mourn  their  judge  and  child,  arrives 
A  frithful  band.    With  solemn  rites  between, 
*Twa8  sung,  how  they  were  lovely  in  their  lives, 
And  in  their  deaths  had  not  divided  been. 
Touch'd  by  the  nrasic,  and  the  melting  scene, 
Was  scarce  one  tearless  eye  amidst  the  crowd  >— 
Stem  warriors,  resting  oo  their  swords,  were  seen 
To  veil  their  eyes,  as  pass'd  each  much-loved  shroud- 
While  woman's  softer  soul  in  woe  dissolved  aloud. 

XXXIV. 

Then  mournfully  the  parting  bugle  bid        • 

Its  farewell,  o'er  the  grave  of  worth  and  troth ; 

Prone  to  the  dust,  afflicted  Waldegrave  hid 

His  face  on  earth; — ^him  watch'd,  in  gloomy  rath. 

His  woodland  guide :  but  words  had  none  to  soothe 

7*he  grief  that  knew  not  consolation's  name : 

Casting  his  Indian  mantle  o'er  the  youth, 

He  watch'd,  beneath  its  folds,  each  burst  that  came 

Convulsive,  ague-like,  acroas  his  shuddering  fruM ! 

XXXV. 

"  And  I  could  weep ;"— th'  Oneyda  diief 

His  descant  wildly  thus  begun: — 

**  But  that  I  may  not  stain  vrith  grief 

The  death-song  of  my  fiuher's  sod. 

Or  bow  this  head  in  woe! 

For  by  my  wrongs,  and  by  my  wrath! 

TcMnorrow  Arecmaki's  breath 

(That  fires  yon  heav^i  with  stoiroi  of  dealh) 

Shall  light  us  to  the  Am: 


And  we  shall  share,  my  Christian  boy! 
The  foeman's  bkx)d,  the  avenger's  joy! 

XXXVI. 

**  But  thee,  my  £k>w'r,  whose  breath  was  giv'n 

By  milder  genii  o'er  the  deep. 

The  spirits  of  the  white  man's  heav'n 

Forbid  not  thee  to  weep  >— 

Nor  will  the  Christian  host. 

Nor  will  ihy  fiuher's  spirit  grieve. 

To  see  thee,  on  the  battle's  eve, 

Lamenting,  take  a  mournful  leave 

Of  her  who  loved  thee  most  : 

She  was  the  rainbow  to  thy  sight ! 

Thy  sun— thy  heav'n— of  lost  delight! 

xxxvn. 

<<  To-morrow  let  us  do  or  die ! 

But  when  the  bolt  of  death  is  hurl'd, 

Ah!  whither  then  with  thee  to  fly. 

Shall  Ontalissi  roam  the  worid  f 

Seek  we  thy  once-loved  home  f 

The  hand  is  gone  that  cropt  its  flowers :  ' 

Unheard  their  clock  repeats  its  hours ! 

Cold  is  the  hearth  within  their  bow'rs ! 

And  should  we  thither  roam. 

Its  echoes,  and  its  empty  tread. 

Would  sound  like  voices  from  the  dead ! 

xxxvnL 

"  Or  shall  we  cross  yon  mountains  Une, 

Whose  streams  my  kindred  nation  qoaff'd  f 

And  by  my  side,  in  battle  trae, 

A  thousand  warriors  drew  the  shaft  f 

All !  there  in  desolation  cold. 

The  desert  serpent  dwells  alone, 

Where  grass  o'ergrows  each  mould'ring  bone 

And  stones  themselves  to  ruin  grown 

like  me,  are  death-lik^  old. 

Then  seek  we  not  their  campy— for  there— 

The  silence  dwells  of  my  despair!" 


"  But  hark  the  trmnp!— to>morrow  thou 
In  glory's  fires  shalt  dry  thy  tears ; 
Ev'n  from  the  land  of  shadows  now 
My  fiuher's  awful  ghost  appears. 
Amidst  the  clouds  that  round  us  roll ; 
He  bids  my  soul  for  baule  thiist — 
He  bids  mo  dry  the  last — the  first- 
The  only  tears  that  ever  burst 
From  Outalissi's  soul ; 
Because  I  may  not  stain  with  grief 
The  death-song  of  an  Indian  duef!** 


NOTE& 

Note  1,  page  13,  coL  1. 
FhNB  m&nj  BM»ek-bhd*t  song. 
**Thi  mocking-bird  is  of  die  form,  but  larger,  than 
the  thrush ;  and  the  colon  are  a  mizture  ^  Uack 
white,  and  grey.  Whatissaidofthenigfadngale^byitr 
greatest  admiren,  is  what  may,  with  more  propriety, 
apply  to  diis  bird,  who,  in  a  oatoral  state,  aingi  vrith 
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•nrj  npcTlor  ImIb.  Towudi  «v*n 
mot  bagiii  kMj,  merving  iu  hrmll 
nMH,  wbicb.  by  thii  memo,  hnd  n 
cAecL  A  gmilfinui  in  London  had  one  ui  ine«  Dtraa 
ifiir  Bi  jfKn.  During  (he  apmce  of  a  miauls  bs  ww 
bMid  lo  iniraie  Ihe  wixxl-lark,  chofiinrh.  blukbinl, 
dvinh.  and  ipamm.  In  ihm  rountry  (America)  1  hin 
IraqHDilr  known  ihc  nioclunii;-birdi  to  engaged  in 
ihu  tDiinicry.  ibil  ii  wu  with  murh  dillKiilly  I  could 
rvKT  obUin  an  opportunity  of :  '  ,  '  ' 
ural  noC«.  Some  gowo  Gkr  wm  to  t^f.  (iial  ihsy  have 
neitlwr  peculiar  nolea.  nor  favorite  imitalionB^  Hia 
may  be  deni«d.  Their  iew  nalural  dolsi  reaemble 
tbrae  af  ihe  (Enropsui)  nlghiiogals.  Their  nugi  bow- 
e\*r.  haa  a  gmler  coiupsM  and  voliuns  Ihaa  ibe 
nightingale,  and  Iheybave  Ihe  ftcully  of  varying  all 

ii^lfiil-" — Abk^s  TyflnJi  in  Amtrifa,  vol.  ii,  p. 
Note  3,  pagB  13.  cqL  1. 

The  CorybrKbtan,  o 


It  ofSajthuid.  n 
vhieh  ii  henrd  at  Q  prodigio 
'  ugnifie*  ihe  whirlpool  of  ihi 
:  and  there  is  a  trBdiiion  thai 
undertook,  for  s 


of  Den 

miL    Hi 

■I  Bid  la  hare  uwd  Hfxilltii  inaieiid  of  hempen  ropn 
tor  greater  itrBigih,  but  prriihed  in  the  attempt.  On 
iheahoreaorArgyleehire,  I  have  often  iialened  with 
great  delight  to  the  nund  of  Lhii  vorrei,  at  the  di^ 
laoce  of  raany  koguoi.  When  the  weather  ia  ealiD. 
and  Ibe  adjucent  »■  mrcely  heard  on  lhe»  piciur- 
oquB  ahorea.  Ill  lound.  which  ii  like  tLe  HDDd  of 
Uknumerable  chariota,  rnnlea  a  magnilicenL  and  fi] 

NoteS,  p«gel3,  fol.  2. 
or  hnitk-d  limb,  ud  fwanfer  Uiwaiii»L 
'  In  Ihe  Indian  Irihea  there  ii  a  grett  oiinilariiy 
Oar  cobr,  alalure,  etc  They  org  all,  eicepi  Ihe  Snake 
Indiana,  lal]  in  atature.  itriight,  and 
■aldam  they  are  defonned.  which  has  given  riae  to 
ihe  aupporitioti  that  ihey  pot  to  death  their  defimmed 
diildnn.  Their  aidn  ia  ufa  copper  rolor;  their  eyea 
bige.  bright,  blaok,  and  iporkllng.  indicative  of  s 
•ubtileaiid  diacerning  mind:  their  hatr  If  aftbeaune 
cohw.  and  prono  to  be  long,  aeldom  or  never  curled. 
Their  leeih  are  large  and  white;  I  never  otoervcd 
any  denayed  among  them,  which  inakea  Iheir  breath 
m  iweel  ai  the  air  thsy  inhale." — Ttonelf  Aroagk 
Amtriat,  by  Capii.  Lew[B  and  Cukke.  in  1804-5-6. 


Note  4. 


page  I. 


1.1. 


-  The  Indiar 


ni  \onh  AmencB  accompany  every 
)  sir«iger»,  with  whom  they  fbtm  or 
raeogniie  s  tnaiy  of  amity,  with  a  present  of  a  itriDg, 
•>r  bell,  of  nompiim.  Wampum  (nays  Cadwalladei 
roldenl  i>  made  of  the  lai^e  whelk  ihell.  Bucciniun. 
Bid  ahflped  like  long  beadi:  it  i>  the  riirrenl  money 
of  the  Indiana,'" — ffiUory  uf  (Af  Jlre  Imiiaa  NtUiaiu. 
p.34.  JVe».Vbril«i.-(,o». 


el4.  c 


lowing  panage  aa  a  iperimen  uf  their  meUplurieal 
manner:  "Where  aball  I  irek  the  their  of  peace  I 
Where  ihall  I  ficid  it  but  upon  uur  pathi  and  whither 
doth  our  path  lead  lu  but  unlo  Ihia  home  I" 
Nula  6,  pHge  14.  coL  1. 

-When  they  aoUcit  Ihe  Bllianre.  oaenatve  or  d* 
fenive.ofa  whole  nation,  Ihcy  •oiidanembaiay  wiib 
a  large  hrlt  of  wsmpiiin  and  a  bloody  halrhel.  in vil> 
iiig  ihem  to  rame  anl  drink  the  Mood  of  Iheir  e>i» 
mica.  The  wamj-um  made  uae  of  on  theae  and  other 

peana,  waa  nothing  but  amBll  ahella  which  they 
picked  up  by  the  •ea.roiiiti.  and  on  the  banka  of  ihi) 
Itkea ;  and  nnw  it  ii  nothing  but  a  kind  of  cylindii- 
cal  beads,  made  of  ihcllB,  while  tuid  black,  which 
are  eatcemcd  among*  them  u  lilvcr  and  gold  are 
amongua.  TheLlack  Iheycalllbe  mortvaliiable,  and 
both  together  are  their  greatot  richea  and  omamenta ; 
Iheae  among  them  anrwering  all  tlie  end  that  luuney 
doe*  amongit  ua.  They  have  the  an  of  atnnging, 
Iwiadng.  and  interweaving  ibetn  Into  Ihdr  helli,  cot- 
Ian,  blankeli        '  .... 


ifoll  Iheir  I 


very  paH  of  dree 


r>ui  colon  and  ihadca.  and  mil  and  dia- 
pnae  them  with  great  ingenuity  and  order,  and  <o  oa 
to  be  lignifiritnl  among  ihctnaelvn  nf  almoal  every- 
thing they  pleaie  ;  »  thai  by  Iheae  their  woida  are 
kept.and  Iheir  ihougbtacommuHlcaied  to  one  anolhar, 
OB  Duta  are  by  writing.  The  belt*  that  pHH  from  om 
niiiiMi  iDNKrihnr  in  all  treitiH.dralanliunB.andiin' 
ponant  ttonaactjotii,  arc  very  carefully  praaervcd  in 
the  cahim  of  their  chiela.  and  wne  nol  only  oas 
kind  of  record  or  hiatory,  hut  oa  a  public  treoaore." — 
ilfq/or  Roqiaa's  Acroiad  af  Nortli  Amtriai. 

A>  ohia  lit  itil  Huilou. 
"  It  i>  cerlain  the  Indiana  acknowledga  one  Sit- 
preme  Being,  or  Giver  of  Ijfr,  who  prooidee  overall 
thinga;  that  ia,  the  Great  Spirit;  and  they  look  up  to 
him  aa  the  «urce  of  good,  from  whence  no  evil  tna 
proceed.  They  olao  believe  in  n  bad  Spirit,  to  whum 
they  ascribe  great  power;  and  iiippoao  that  through 

inflicted.  To  him.  therefore,  iliey  pray  in  iheir  dia- 
imsn.  begging  ihal  he  would  either  avert  iheir  trou- 
blea.  or  moderate  them  when  Ihey  ore  no  longer 
avoidable. 

■•  They  hold  alao  that  there  are  good  Spirila  of  a 
lower  degree,  who  have  dielrparlicuiBidejnrtinenn. 
in  which  they  are  ciinalantly  conlnbuling  to  the  hsp- 
jtlneai  of  inonala.  Tbcae  They  luppoae  to  preeide  over 
all  the  eitraordinory  productiona  of  Nature,  auch  oa 
thoae  lakea,  riven,  and  mauntaiui  thai  are  uf  an  un- 
common  magnitude ;  and  likowiie  the  broiU,  binti, 
(iahea,  and  even  vegelablea  or  itonea,  that  etc«ed 
the  real  of  iheir  apcciea  in  iize  or  aingularity." — ' 
Ci.4aiiE's  Traedt  amove  tht  Tndiant. 

The  Supreme  Splriiof  good  ia  called  by  the  Indiana 

Kilchi  MonilDUtandtheSiaritofevd  Matchi  Manitou. 

Note  8,  rage  14,  col.  1. 


The  fever-balm  ia  ■  medicit 


ly  iheoelribM, 
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BoguBiic  ii  ■  kind  of  u 


9.I»g.Jl.™ 


Andr, 

WIUiiliialiiiiKlm. 
lie  Iniinwny  of  ill  travelUn  among  ihe  Ameri- 
can IndiBM  who  mendrai  their  hiorogl)  ,hif«,  author- 
iiM  mo  in  pulling  Ihn  li({ii(3tive  U»eii>g*  in  '^ 
■noulh  oT  OuMlini.     The  d<ive  is  smcHig  Ihem.  u 
etiBwhere.  ui  smbleni  of  mmknes;  lud  Iho  ewtle. 
thai  of  ■  bold,  luhle,  »ad  lilwnd  inind.     When  Ihe 
jndliui  ipeDlu  of  ■  wmrrioi  uhu  KHn  sbuve  Uie 
litude  in  prmm  utd  en<JuHni<>iitti,  ihry  uy.  ■'  I 
like  the  eagle,  who  deilrtiyii  tun  eiicmin.  aiid  j 
pmlerlioii  and  abundance  lo  Iho  niKk  uf  hia 


HOK,  10.  pog 

J4,  roL 

a. 

FiidUfci«Ur,tl»mu 

uOoji. 

look.  MO. 

-  Thpy  an  eilronHlr  cir 

iiro.p« 

in  everv  n-nrd  aod  arbon : 

■olhin;  h 

irrin  ihem  iniD 

clenmy  lo  Iheir 

enemiee  whici,  i>  roDI«d 

IndiiuiV  breort. 

In  all  other  in.hu.c»  lh«y 

Itrc  iwl 

onrl  delili'rale 

taking  an  lo  >iLppi»i  ihe 

emoiinn 

fiheheoH.    ir 

danger  of  being  col  off  by 

Jnrking 

enemy,  he  dm» 

not  loll  him  of  bii  duiger  m  direct 

ermn.  oi  though 

were  in  (ear,  but  he  flM  roolly 
■K-ay  he  ia  going  thai  day,  and  hating  hii 
mih  the  nine  indiRerence  lellihiin  Ihathchai  Imn 
inibrmsd  Ihal  n  noiioui  beail  liei  on  ihe  mule  ho  i> 
j^ing.  Thia  hint  prorefl  ■'iflir'ienl,  and  hia  friend 
■volcta  Ihe  danger  wilh  tt  much  cauiion  oa  ibnugh 
fTcry  demjtn  and  moiirai  of  hii  pncmy  had   boen 


plied,  hn  lakm  mre  nni  la  ahnw  ihe  li-a-t  lympi 
of  impatience,  or  belray  the  eilreme  hunger  Iha 
■a  lorliired  wilh;  but,  on  bclni!  inviied  in,  oiu  < 
Muiedly  down  and  imokoa  hi)  fi\ie  wilh  o*  ni 


■  if  hii 


gm.  Thii  cuoiom  in  ■Iriclly  oJlien-J 
Irtbe,  01  Ihev  enleein  it  a  pruoT  nf  fDrlititdt,  and 
think  Ihe  reverw  would  entitle  Ihem  U  the  uppclla- 
tion  of  old  H-umen. 

"  If  you  lell  on  Indian  thai  hii  children  have 
yreally  ngoaliled  [henwilvcii  oijainit  an  enemy,  have 
laktn  many  walpo.  and  brought  humo  muny  priaon- 
•ra.  he  doea  nol  appear  to  foi-l  any  tirvtiB  ematiana 

•thoy  have  done  well,' — and  he  nuket  but  veiy 
linle  Inquiry  nboul  tb*  manor;  an  Ihe  eontnur,  V 
you  inlana  him  that  hit  rhiMrcn  at«  ikin  nr  hkrni 

■  ll  ia  onlbrtiioale :' — and  faraDiiHi  limeaakanoqnaa- 

liooa  about  huw  it  happened." — Liwis  and  Clakei's 


Yaredthon  the  waBipum  in  mnny  imntanirntrelniivo 
both  to  paooe  and  war.  llw  bowl  of  Ihia  pipa  ia  made 
af  a  tind  ef  mA  nA  stxte,  which  ti  aaiily  wrought 


bealilifol 


linli.    The  I 


e  of  the  calumet  ia 

irii.leaTar  herb,  w  hii 


iteod  of  it, 

onoiiB  oecaaioi  or  aoleinn  eiigngo- 
nii'nui:  lliia  being  auiung  Ihem  Ibe  mual  aocriHl  oalb 
that  ran  be  taken,  the  vjohtlioo  ofivhlrh  ia  eilienitil 
OHM  infonioua.  and  dceerviug  of  aciere  puiiiihaWKt 
fmrn  lleairn.     When  they  treat  of  »-ir.  Die  wbula 

only  on  one  aide,  and  by  the  diapoeition  of  Ihe  reaih- 
oni.  Pte.  one  acqTtainted  wilh  Iheir  cuatoma  will  know 
at  lint  aighl  what  the  nabon  who  preoenia  it  mtr-ttda 
or  dooireo-     Smoking  the  calumet  ia  alai  a  religiuuif 


a  Iheir  aincerily. 


a  i;nanuilee  of  (he  treaty  between  them.  Thia  malnui 
ol  the  Indiana,  though  loapppanuicetomewhnt  riiliii'' 
kiuo.  ia  not  without  ila  reaiuna ;  for  aa  they  laid  ihal 
ainoking  lend*  to  dlapetoe  Uie  vapon  oTihe  bruin,  ui 
rai«  the  apiiita,  and  to  qualify  them  l<)c  ituiikiuK  aiiJ 
properly,  they  inim 


e,  af^er 


Mhel 


wideir,) 


aa  a  aeal  of  their  decreeo.  and  oa  a  philfe  of  thfJi 
peHnrmonce  Ihervof.  il  waa  aeni  to  th»e  ihey  were 
mwnilllTJK.  in  olhanee  or  treaty  with; — au  thaiamuk- 
ini;  annHig  them  at  the  aamo  |>i)ir,  ia  equivalent  tii 
unr  ilrinking  together,  and  out  uf  Ihe  lame  cup." — 
yiiuivr  Kouiiui's  AttaiM  <if  Nortk  Ameruv.  1766. 

-Tlie  lighted  cahmiFliaalaouaed  among  ihamtlx 
n  ^mrpoee  atill  more  rnlpreeling  than  the  etpreieion  of 


»einl  Trie 

ndetiip.  The  nuatrre  iniuin 

er-nf  the  Indian* 

forbid  an 

n  day-lilt 

e;  hul  at  night  the  yoi 

rulmiieliii 

pla  live 

n  a  atate  uf  equoUly,  and 

wilbuut  fear  at 

iitcmal 

iolence  or  theft  in  their 

DWTi  tribeo,  the/ 

eave  their  dnora  open  by  night  oi 

well  aa  b,-  day. 

The  love 

ibeny,  lighta  hia 

ralumel. 

iiten  the  cahiii  of  hia  tni 

tre«,  and  genlly 

hiaoddrei 

■aea  ;  but  if  >he  nifler  il  to 

bum  unnotieMl. 

ho  retiree 

NotelQ,  pageH,  cot.a. 

An  Indinn  child,  oa  «un  ni  he  ia  horn,  ia  awaiheJ 
I  clutlicx.  nr  akiiia;  and  being  laid  on  hi>  buck.  1.1 

■  wilh  aod  mow.  The  board  ia  nmewhiii  larger 
and  brooder  than  the  child,  atid  benl  pierm  ufwond. 
like  pieces  of  hoope.  at«  placed  over  ita  fare  In  prr^ 

■hild  probably  would  not  be  injured.   When  the 

en  have  any  btnincii  to  Innaact  at  home,  they 

hang  the  board  on  a  tree,  if  Ihere  be  one  at  hand. 


'III  ii.  p.  946. 

Note  13. 


e.  like 


peil- 
— Wkld, 


W,  col.  2. 

■a  well  u  paHive  fortitude  ofihe  Indian 
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danclBr,  tlie  fcUowing  ii  an  instance  related  by 
Adair  in  hit  Travels : — 

**  A  party  of  the  Senekah  Indiana  came  to  war 
•I^ubM  the  Katahba,  bitter  enemies  to  each  others — 
In  Ihe  woods  the  former  discovered  a  sprightly  warrior 
belonging  to  the  latter,  banting  in  their  usual  light 
dreas :  on  his  perceiving  them,  he  sprung  off  for  a 
hc^low  rock  four  or  five  miles  distant,  as  they  inter- 
cepted him  from  running  homeward.  He  was  so  ei- 
tremely  swift  and  skilful  with  the  gim,  as  to  kill  seven 
nf  them  in  the  running  fight  before  they  were  able  to 
aorround  and  take  him.  They  carried  him  to  their 
eouniry  in  sad  triumph ;  but  though  he  had  filled  them 
with  uncommon  grief  and  shame  for  the  loss  of  so 
many  of  their  kindred,  yet  the  love  of  martial  virtue 
induoed  them  to  treat  him,  during  their  long  journey, 
with  a  great  deal  more  civility  than  if  he  had  acted 
ibe  part  of  a  coward.  The  women  and  children,  when 
they  met  him  at  tfieir  several  towns,  beat  him  and 
whiffled  him  in  as  severe  a  manner  as  the  occasion 
required,  according  to  their  law  of  justice,  and  at  last 
h«  was  formally  condemned  to  die  by  the  fiery  tor- 
ture.— ^It  might  reasonably  be  imagined  that  what  he 
had  for  some  time  gone  through,  by  being  fed  with  a 
acanly  hand,  a  tedious  march,  lying  at  night  on  the 
bare  ground,  exposed  to  the  changes  of  the  weather 
with  his  arms  and  legs  extended  in  a  pair  of  rough 
fltocks,  and  suflering  such  punishment  on  his  entering 
into  their  hostile  towns,  as  a  prelude  to  those  sharp 
tonnents  for  which  he  was  destined,  would  have  so 
impaired  his  health  and  affected  his  imagination,  as  to 
have  sent  him  to  his  long  sleep,  out  of  the  way  of  any 
more  suflerings. — Probably  this  would  have  been  the 
caae  with  the  major  part  of  white  people  under  similar 
circumstances ;  but  I  never  knew  this  with  any  of  the 
Indians :  and  this  cool-headed,  brave  warrior,  did  not 
deviate  from  their  rough  lessons  of  martial  virtue, 
bat  acted  his  part  so  well  as  to  surprise  and  sorely  vex 
his  nimierous  enemies : — ^for  when  they  were  taking 
bim,  unpinioned,  in  their  wild  parade,  to  the  place  of 
torture,  which  lay  near  to  a  river,  he  suddenly  dashed 
down  those  who  stood  in  his  way.  sprung  ofl^  and 
plimged  into  the  water,  swimming  underneath  like  an 
otter,  only  rising  to  take  breath,  till  he  reached  the 
oppesite  shore.  He  now  ascended  the  steep  bank,  but 
though  he  had  good  reason  to  be  in  a  hurry,  as  many 
of  the  enemy  were  in  die  water,  and  others  nmning, 
▼ery  like  blood-hoands.  in  pursuit  of  him,  and  the 
balleta  ftying  around  him  fiom  the  time  he  took  to  the 
riTar,  yet  hk  heart  did  not  alknv  him  to  leave  diem 
afampdy,  without  taking  leave  in  a  formal  manner, 
in  return  for  the  extraordinary  fiivors  they  had  done, 
and  intended  to  do,  him.  After  slapping  a  part  of  his 
body,  in  defiance  to  them  (continues  the  author),  he 
put  up  the  shrill  war-whoop^  as  his  last  salute,  till 
aome  more  convenient  opportunity  offered,  and  darted 
off*  in  the  manner  of  a  beast  broke  loose  from  its  tor- 
turing enemies.  He  continued  his  speed,  so  as  to  run 
l»v  about  midnight  of  the  same  day  as  far  as  his  eager 
puisners  were  two  days  in  reaching  There  he  reated 
till  he  happily  discovered  five  of  thlse  Indians  who 
iiad  pursued  him . — ^he  lay  a  little  way  off  their  camp, 
fill  Uiey  were  sound  asleep.  Every  circumstance  of 
biff  situation  occurred  to  him,  end  inspired  him  with 
heroism.  He  was  naked,  torn,  and  hungry,  and  his 
smraged  enemies  were  oome  up  with  him ; — but  there 
waa  now  everything  to  relieve  his  wants,  and  a  foir 
•pptrtnnity  to  wve  hit  life,  and  get  great  Itoncur  and 


sweet  revenge  by  cutting  them  off  Resolution,  a  con- 
vpnicnt  spot,  and  sudden  surprise,  would  effect  the 
main  object  of  all  his  wishes  and  hopes.  He  accord- 
ingly creeped.  took  one  of  their  lomaliawks,  and  killed 
thom  all  on  the  spot,— clothed  hiroselC  took  a  choice 
gun,  and  as  much  ammunition  and  provisions  as  he 
could  well  carry  in  a  running  march.  He  set  off 
afresh  with  a  light  heart,  and  did  not  sleep  for  several 
succeosive  nights,  only  when  he  reclined,  as  usual,  a 
little  before  day,  with  his  back  to  a  tree.  As  it  were 
by  instinct,  when  he  found  he  was  free  from  the  pur- 
suing enemy,  he  made  directly  to  the  very  place  where 
he  had  killed  seven  of  his  enemies  and  was  taken  by 
them  for  the  fiery  torture.  He  digged  them  up,  burnt 
their  bodies  to  aiihes.  and  went  home  in  safety  ^ith 
singular  triumph.  Oiher  pursuing  enemies  came,  on 
the  evening  of  the  second  day,  to  the  ramp  of  their 
dend  people,  when  the  sight  gave  them  a  greater  shodt 
than  they  had  ever  known  before.  In  their  chilled 
wr-ar-coimcil  they  ooncl  tided,  that  as  he  had  done  such 
surprising  things  in  his  defence  before  he  was  ca|>- 
turcd,  and  since  that  in  his  naked  condition,  and  now 
was  well  armed,  if  they  continued  the  pursuit  he 
would  spoil  them  all,  for  he  surely  was  an  enemy 

wizard, — and    therefore    they  returned   home." 

Adair's  Gfneral  Ohtervaiions  un  the  American  In- 
dkiHM^  p.  394. 

"  It  is  surprising,"  says  the  same  author,  **  to  see 
the  long  continued  speed  of  the  Indians.  Thou^ 
some  of  us  have  oflen  run  the  swiftest  of  them  out 
of  sight  for  about  the  disUunce  of  twelve  miles,  yet 
aftorMi'ards,  without  any  seeming  toil,  they  would 
stretch  on,  leave  us  out  of  sight,  and  outwind  any 
horse."— iWrf.  p.  318. 

**  If  an  Indian  were  driven  out  into  the  extenaive 
woods,  with  only  a  knife  and  a  tomahawk,  or  a  small 
hatchet,  it  is  not  to  be  doubled  but  he  would  fiitten 
even  where  a  wolf  would  starve.  He  woidd  soon 
collect  fire  by  rubbing  two  dry  pieces  of  wood  to- 
gether, make  a  bark  hut,  earthen  vessels,  and  a  bow 
and  arrows :  then  kill  wiki  game,  fish  fresh-water 
tortoises,  gather  a  plentiful  variety  of  vegetables,  and 
Uve  in  affluence." — Ibid.  p.  410. 

Note  14,  page  14,  col.  2. 
Moccasons  is  a  sort  of  Indian  buskins. 

Note  15,  page  14,  col.  2. 

Sleep,  wesried  one !  and  in  the  drssminf  land 
Sbouldflt  thou  to-morrow  with  thy  mother  mast 

*'There  is  nothing  (says  Charlevoix),  in  which  these 
barbarians  carry  their  superstitions  forther,  than  in 
what  regards  dreams ;  but  they  vary  gready  in  their 
manner  of  explaining  themselves  on  this  point.  Some- 
times it  is  the  reasonable  soul  which  ranges  abroad, 
while  the  sensitive  continues  to  animate  the  body. 
Sometimes  it  is  the  familiar  genius  who  gives  salutar)' 
ooimsel  with  respect  to  what  is  going  to  happen. 
Sometimes  it  is  a  visit  made  by  the  soul  of  the  object 
of  which  he  dreams.  But  in  whatever  manner  the 
dream  is  conceived,  it  is  always  looked  upcm  w  u 
thing  sacred,  and  as  the  most  ordinary  way  in  which 
the  gods  make  known  their  will  to  men.  Filled  vn\h 
this  idea,  they  cannot  conceive  how  we  should  pay 
no  regard  to  them.  For  the  most  part  they  look  upon 
them  either  as  a  desire  of  the  soul,  inspired  by  some 
genius,  or  an  order  from  him,  and  in  consequence  of 
this  principle  they  hold  it  a  reUgious  duty  to  obey 
them.    An  Indian  hav\u%  dK«m\  ^  Vanvmi^  ^  ^sbmiskx 
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cut  off,  had  it  really  cut  off  as  soon  aa  he  awoke, 
liAving  fifst  prepared  himBclf  for  this  important  action 
by  a  ibaiit.  Another  having  dreamt  of  bemg  a  priaon- 
cr,  uiid  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  was  much  at  a 
kiH  wluU  Jo  da  He  consulted  the  jugglers,  and  by 
their  advice  caused  himself  to  be  tied  to  a  post,  and 
Inirui  in  several  parts  of  tho  body." — Ciiarlkvoi:il, 
Journal  of  a  Vojfoge  to  North  America. 

Note  16,  page  15,  col.  h 
The  erocodtle,  the  eondor  of  the  rock— 
*'  The  alligator,  or  American  crocodile,  when  full- 
grown  (says  Bertram)' is  a  very  laige  and  terrible 
creature,  and  of  prodigious  strength,  activity,  and 
swiftness  in  the  water.    I  have  seen  them  twenty 
feet  in  length,  and  some  are  supposed  to  be  twenty- 
two  or  twenty-three  feet  in  length.  Their  body  is  as 
luge  as  that  of  a  horse,  their  shape  usually  resembles 
that  of  a  lizard,  which  is  flat,  or  cuneiform,  being 
compressed  on  each  side,  and  gradually  diminishing 
from  the  abdomen  to  the  extremity,  which,  with  the 
whole  body,  is  covered  with  homy  plates,  of  squamB, 
impenetrable  when  on  the  body  of  the  live  animal, 
even  to  a  rifle-ball,  except  about  their  head,  and  just 
behind  their  ibre-legs  or  arms,  where,  it  is  said,  they 
are  only  vubierable.  The  head  of  a  full-grown  one 
is  about  three  feet,  and  the  mouth  opens  neariy  the 
paroe  length.  Their  eyes  are  small  in  proportion,  and 
seem  sunk  in  tho  head,  by  means  of  the  prominency 
of  the  brows;  the  nostrils  are  large,  inflated,  and 
prominent  on  the  top,  so  that  the  head  on  the  water 
resembles,  at  a  distance,  a  great  chunk  of  wood  float- 
ing about :  only  the  upper  jaw  moves,  which  I  hey  raise 
alinnst  perpendicular,  so  as  to  form  a  right  angle  with 
the  lower  one.  In  the  fore-part  of  the  upper  jaw,  on 
each  side,  just  under  tlie  nostrils,  are  two  very  large, 
thick,  strong  leoth,  or  tusks,  not  very  sharp,  but  rather 
the  shape  of  a  cone :  these  are  as  white  as  the  fmest 
polished  ivory,  and  are  not  covered  by  any  skin  or  lips, 
but  alw>*ays  in  sight,  which  gives  the  creature  a  fright- 
ful appearance ;  in  the  lower  jaw  are  holes  opposite  to 
these  teeth  to  receive  them;  when  they  clap  their  jaws 
together,  it  causes  a  surprising  noise,  like  that  which 
is  made  by  forcing  a  heavy  plank  with  violence  upon 
the  ground,  and  may  be  heard  at  a  great  distance. — 
But  what  is  yet  more  surjirising  to  a  stranger,  is  the 
incredibly  loud  and  terrifying  roar  which  they  are 
copeble  of  making,  especially  in  breeding-time.    It 
most  resembles  yt^ry  heavy  distant  thunder,  not  only 
shaking  tho  oir  and  waters,  but  causing  the  earth  to 
tremble ;  and  when  hundreds  are  roaring  at  the  same 
time,  you  can  scarcely  he  pcrsiuided  but  that  the  whole 
globe  is  violently  and  dangerously  agitated.   An  okJ 
champion,  who  is,  perhaps,  absolute  sovereign  of  a 
Utile  lake  or  lagtwrn  rwhen  filly  less  than  himself  are 
oUiged  to  content  themselves  with  swelling  and  roar- 
ing in  little  roves  mund  about),  darts  forth  from  the 
reedy  coverM,  all  at  once,  on  the  surface  of  the  waters 
fn  a  right  line,  at  first  seemingly  as  rapid  as  lightning, 
but  gradiuUy  imire  slowly,  until  he  arrives  at  the  centre 
of  the  lake,  where  he  stops.  He  now  swells  himself 
by  drawing  in  wind  and  water  through  his  mouth, 
which  causes  a  loud  mnnniiis  rattling  in  the  throat 
fiir  near  a  minute ;  but  it  iK  immediately  forced  out 
again  through  his  month  and  luwtrils  with  a  loixl  noise, 
brandishing  his  tail  in  the  air,  and  the  vapor  running 
^ham  h/M  nostrils  like  smoke.  At  other  times,  whan 
^ma/b  to  ma  exteat  ready  to  buni,  bit  hmd  and  tnl 


lifted  up,  he  spins  or  twirls  round  on  the  surface  of  the 
water.  He  acts  his  part  like  an  Indian  chief,  when 
reheoning  his  feats  of  war." — ^Bertram's  TVatels  in 
North  America. 

Note  17,  page  15,  col.  1. 
Then  forth  uprose  tbmt  lone  wayferioc  man. 

*'  They  discover  an  amazing  sagacity,  and  acquire, 
with  the  greatest  readiness,  anything  that  de)>cnds 
upon  the  attenti(m  of  the  mind.  By  experience,  and 
an  acute  observation,  they  attain  many  perfections 
to  which  Americans  are  strangers.  For  instance, 
they  will  cross  a  forest,  or  a  plain,  whiih  va  two 
hundred  miles  in  breadth,  so  as  to  reach,  with  great 
exactness,  th^  point  at  which  they  intend  to  arrive, 
keeping,  during  the  whole  of  that  space,  in  a  direct 
line,  without  any  material  deviations;  and  this  they 
will  do  with  the  same  ease,  let  the  weather  be  fair 
or  cloudy.  With  equal  acuteiiess  they  will  |oint  to 
that  part  <^  the  heavens  the  sun  is  in,  thuu{,h  it  be 
intercepted  by  clouds  or  ft^.  Besides  this,  ihcy  are 
able  to  pursue,  with  incredible  facility,  the  traces  of 
man  or  beast,  either  on  leaves  or  grass ;  and  on  this 
accoimt  it  is  with  great  difficulty  they  cM-aiie  dis- 
covery. They  are  indebted  for  these  talents  nut  only 
to  nature,  but  to  an  extraordinary  couimand  of  the 
intellectual  qualities,  which  can  only  be  art] ui red  by 
an  unremitted  attention,  and  by  longex|)erioncc.  They 
are,  in  general,  very  happy  in  a  retenli\e  menior>'. 
They  con  recapitulate  every  porticnlar  that  has  been 
treated  of  in  council,  and  remenilier  the  exact  time 
when  they  were  held.  Their  belut  of  wani^uin  pre- 
serve the  substance  of  the  treaties  thry  have  con- 
cluded with  the  neighboring  tribes  for  o^es  back,  to 
which  they  will  appeal  and  refer  with  as  much  i  er- 
spicuity  and  readiness  as  Europeans  can  to  ilieir 
written  records. 

**  The  Indians  are  totally  unskilled  in  geography, 
as  well  as  all  the  other  sciences,  and  yet  llicy  draw  on 
their  birch-bark  very  exact  charts  or  ma^is  of  the 
countries  they  are  acquainted  with.  The  latitude  and 
longitude  only  are  wanting  to  make  them  tolerably 
comi^ete. 

*'  Their  sole  knowle<lge  in  astronomy  consists  in 
being  able  to  point  out  the  polar  star,  by  w  hich  they 
regulate  their  course  when  they  travel  in  the  night 

**  They  reckoo  the  distance  of  places  not  by  miles 
or  leagues,  but  by  a  day  s  journey,  which,  according 
to  the  best  calculation  I  couhi  make,  appears  to  be 
about  twenty  English  miles.  These  they  also  divide 
into  halves  and  quarten,  and  will  demonstrate  them 
in  their  maps  with  great  exactness  by  the  hiero- 
glyphics just  mentioi^,  w  hen  they  regulate  in  council 
their  war-parties,  or  their  must  distant  hunting  ex- 
cursions."— Lkwis  and  CijiRKK's  7Vuo/«. 

**  Some  of  the  French  missionaries  have  sup|)oaed 
thsK  the  Indians  are  guided  by  instinct,  and  have  pre- 
tended that  Indian  children  can  find  their  way  through 
a  forest  as  easily  as  a  person  of  maturer  years ;  but 
this  is  a  most  absurd  notion.  It  is  unquestionably  by 
a  close  attention  to  the  growth  of  the  trees  and  posi- 
tion of  the  sun,  thul  they  find  their  wny.  On  the 
northern  side  of  a  xrve  there  is  eeneraliy  the  most 
moss;  and  the  bark  on  that  side,  in  ffoneral,  dilfors  from 
that  on  the  opposite  one.  The  branches  towards  the 
south  are,  for  the  most  part,  mom  luxuriant  than  those 
on  the  other  sides  of  trees,  ami  several  other  distine- 
tioiii  abo  iiibBit  between  the  northern  and  southern 
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ipicQoui  to  Indiam,  being  taught  fiom  their 
infiuey  to  attend  to  them,  which  a  ooromnn  obterrer 
tMMikl,  pohapit  never  notice.  Being  nccuMomeJ 
fioBi  their  infimcy  hkewiae  to  pay  great  attention  lo 
Am  poeifMin  of  the  sun,  they  learn  to  BMhe  the  moit 
aecuimla  allowance  fi>r  its  apparent  motioQ  fiom  one 
put  of  the  heavens  lo  another ;  and  in  every  part  of 
Am  day  they  will  point  to  the  part  of  the  heavens 
whan  it  is,  although  the  sky  be  obscured  by  clouds 


grave  was  situated,  had  been  inhabited  by  Indians, 
and  these  Indian  travellers,  who  were  to  visit  it  by 
themselves,  )iad  unquestionably  never  been  in  that 
part  of  the  country  before :  they  must  have  fiwnd 
their  way  to  it  amply  from  the  description  of  its  situ- 
ation, that  had  betm  handed  down  to  them  by  tradi- 
tion."— Weij>'8  TraeeU  in  iS'ortk  Amerua,  vol  ii. 

Note  18,  page  18,  col.  Q. 
Tbs  Msmaiotli  eooMB. 
That  I  am  justified  in  making  tiie  ludion  chief 
allude  to  the  mammoth  as  an  emblem  of  tenor  and 
destruction,  will  be  seen  by  the  authority  quoted  be- 
low. Speaking  of  the  mHOunoih,  or  big  buflalo,  Mr. 
Jefienon  states,  that  a  tradition  is  preserved  among 
the  Indians  of  that  animal  still  existing  in  the  northern 
ports  of  America. 

**  A  delegation  of  warriors  from  the  Dolauare  trilio 
having  visited  the  governor  of  Virginia  during  tho 
revolution,  on  matters  of  busiiirw.  the  governor  asked 
them  some  questions  relntivo  to  their  country,  and 
among  others,  what  they  knew  or  liad  heard  of  the 
animal  whose  bones  were  tiiUKil  at  the  Salt-licks,  on 
part  of  the  way.  They  proceeded  akmg  the  high  the  Ohia  Their  chief  speaker  iinmediotcU-  put  him- 
nad  for  some  miles,  but,  ail  at  once,  hastily  turning  self  into  an  attitude  of  oruiory.  anM  with  a  pomp 


"An  instanoa  of  their  dexterity  in  finding  their  way 
ghrough  an  unknown  country  came  under  my  obsei^ 
vatioa  when  I  was  at  Staunton,  situated  behind  the 
Bine  Moontaina,  Virginia.  A  number  of  the  Creek 
iMtion  had  arrived  at  that  town  on  their  way  to 
Philadelphia,  whither  they  were  going  upon  soiye 
afiaiiB  of  importance,  and  had  stopped  there  Sot  the 
night  In  the  morning,  some  circumstance  «r  another, 
which  could  not  be  learned,  induced  one  half  <^  the 
IndiaiM  to  set  off  without  their  companions,  who  did 
not  fi>Uow  until  some  hours  aflcrwards.  When  these 
last  were  ready  to  pursue  their  journey,  several  of 
the  townspeople  mounted  their  horses  to  eaooH  them 


'tuide  into  the  woods,  though  there  was  no  path,  the 
Indians  advanced  con:idontly  forward.  The  people 
who  accompanied  ihem,  surprised  at  tliis  movement, 


suited  to  what  he  conceived  theeleiaiionof  hissul>- 
ject,  informed  him.  that  it  was  a  ireditiun  hand^tii 
down  fmm  their  fathers,  thut  in  uik  leni  times  a  herd 


informed  them  that  ihcy  were  quitting  the  rood  to!  of  these  tremendoi;s  animals  came  .o  the  Biek-bune 


Philadelphia,  and  expressed  their  fear  lest  they  should 
their  companions  who  had  gone  on  befiHre.  They 


Ucks,  snd  began  an  univenal  destruction  of  the  bear, 
deer,  elk,  buiialo,  and  other  aniiiials  which  had  been 


wered  that  they  knew  better,  that  the  way  through  i  created  for  the  use  of  the  hidiaus.    That  the  Great 

■  «  ■  v^i   *ssis*  a^a^i_ 


die  woods  was  the  shortest  to  Philadelphia,  and  that 
they  knew  very  well  that  their  companions  had  en- 
tered the  wood  at  the  very  place  where  they  did. 
Curiosity  led  some  of  the  horsemen  to  go  on ;  and  to 
their  astonishment,  for  there  was  a|^iarently  no  track, 
diey  overtook  the  other  Indians  in  the  thickest 
part  of  the  wood.  But  what  appeared  most  singular 
waa,  that  the  route  which  they  took  was  found,  on 
•lamuiing  a  map,  to  be  as  direct  for  Philadelphia  as 
if  they  had  taken  the  bearings  by  a  mariner's  com- 
pass. From  others  of  their  nation,  who  had  been  at 
Philadelphia  at  a  former  period,  they  had  probably 
learned  the  exact  direction  of  that  city  from  their 
villages,  and  had  never  lost  sight  of  it,  although  they 
had  already  travelled  three  hundred  miles  throogh 
tbe  wo'jdii,  and  had  upwards  of  four  hundred  miles 
more  to  go  before  they  could  reach  the  place  of  dieir 
destination. — Of  the  exactness  with  which  they  can 
find  out  a  strange  place  to  which  Uipy  have  been  once 
directed  by  their  own  people,  a  striking  example  is 
furnished,  I  think,  by  Mr.  Jefienon,  in  his  account  of 
the  Indian  graves  in  Virginia.  These  graves  are 
nothing  more  than  large  mounds  <^  earth  in  the 
woods,  which,  on  being  opened,  are  found  to  contain 
akelelons  in  an  erect  posture :  the  Indian  mode  of 
aepultore  has  been  too  often  described  to  remain  im- 
known  to  you.  But  to  oome  to  my  stmry.  A  party  of 
Indians  that  were  psssing  on  to  some  of  the  seaports 
on  the  Atlantic,  just  as  the  Creeks,  above  mentioned, 
were  going  to  Philadel|^ia,  were  observed,  all  on  a 
■odden,  to  quit  the  straight  road  by  which  they  were 
proceeding,  and,  without  asking  any  questions,  to 
strike  through  the  woods,  in  a  direct  line,  to  one  of 
these  graves,  which  lay  at  the  distance  of  some  miles 
fiom  tlie  ruid.  Now  very  near  a  century  must  have 
passed  wnr  «nce  die  part  of  Virginia,  in  which  this 
16  M9 


Man  above,  looking  down  and  seeing  this,  Yna  so  en- 
raged, that  he  seized  his  lightnirig.  descended  on  the 
earth,  seated  himself  on  a  neighboring  mountain  on 
a  rock,  of  which  his  smit  and  the  (Hints  of  his  ieH 
are  still  to  be  seen,  and  hurled  iiis  bolts  among  them, 
till  the  whde  were  slaughtered,  except  the  big  bull, 
who,  presenting  his  forehead  to  the  shafts,  shook  them 
off  as  they  fell,  but  missing  one  at  length,  ir  wounded 
him  in  the  side,  whereupon,  springing  round,  he 
bounded  over  the  Ohio,  over  the  Wabash,  the  Illinois, 
and  finally  over  the  great  lakes,  where  he  is  living 
at  this  day.*' — Jxtfkrson's  Aotet  on  Vtrgmku 

Note  19.  page  18,  col.  3. 

fieoming  to  wield  tbe  hatchet  for  bb  bribe. 
'Oaimt  Brandt  hinMelf  I  went  to  bimie  Ibrth. 

I  took  the  character  of  Brandt  in  the  poem  of  Ger- 
trude fiom  the  common  histories  of  England,  all  of 
which  represented  him  as  a  bloody  and  bad  man 
(even  among  savages),  and  chief  agent  in  the  horrible 
desolation  of  Wyoming.  Some  yearv  after  this  poem 
appeared,  the  son  of  Brandt,  a  roost  interesting  and 
intelUgent  youth,  came  over  to  England ;  and  I  form- 
ed an  aoiuaintance  with  him,  on  which  I  still  kx>k 
back  with  pleasure.  He  appealed  to  my  sense  of 
honor  and  justice,  on  his  own  part  and  on  that  of  his 
sister,  to  retract  the  unfair  aspersion  which,  uncon- 
scious of  its  unfitimess,  I  had  cast  on  his  fother's 
memory. 

He  then  referred  me  to  doctiments  which  com- 
l^etely  satisfied  me  that  the  conunon  accounts  of 
Brandt's  cruelties  at  Wyoming,  which  I  had  found 
in  bnoks  of  Travels  and  in  Adolphus's  and  similar  his- 
tories of  Rnelaivl,  were  err**  ermra.  and  that  in  point 
of  foet  BniiMlt  ^*as  not  evpi;  present  st  that  scene  of 
desolatkm. 


CAMPBELL'S  POETICAL  WORKS. 


It  is  unhappily  to  Britoiis,  and  Anglo-Americant 
that  we  must  refer  the  chief  blame  in  thii  horrible 
buHinesB.  I  piibliihed  a  letter  expressing  this  belief 
in  the  New  Monthly  yfagtuinef  in  the  year  1833,  to 
which  I  must  refer  the  reader — if  lie  has  any  curi* 
Oftity  on  the  subject — for  an  antidote  to  ray  iieinciful 
description  of  Brandt.  Among  other  ex^tressions  to 
young  Brandt.  I  made  use  of  the  following  words: — 
**  Had  I  leamt  all  tliis  of  yoiu*  father  when  I  was 
writing  my  poem,  he  should  in>t  have  figured  iu  it  an 
the  hero  of  mischief.**  It  was  but  hare  justice  to  say 
thus  much  of  a  Mohawk  Indian,  who  spoke  English 
eloquently,  and  was  thought  capable  of  having  written 
a  history  of  the  Six  Nations.  I  ascertained  also  that  he 
often  strove  to  mitigate  the  cruelty  of  Indian  warfare. 
The  name  of  Brandt  therefore  remains  in  my  poem 
a  pure  and  declared  character  of  ficticm. 

Note  20,  page  18,  coL  2. 

To  wfaoBB  Bor  relatiTe  or  bkxid  remsim. 

No !  not  A  kindrsdi  drop  that  rum  id  homsn  veios. 

Every  one  who  recollects  the  specimen  of  Indian 
eloquence  given  in  the  speech  of  Logan,  a  Mingo 
chieC  to  the  governor  of  Virgiaia,  will  perceive  that 
I  have  attempted  to  paraphrase  its  concluding  and 
most  strikij^  expression : — **  There  runs  not  a  drop 
of  my  blood  in  the  veins  of  any  living  creature.** 
The  similar  salutations  of  the  fictitious  personage  in 
my  story,  and  ihe  real  Indian  orator,  makes  it  surely 
allowable  to  borrow  such  an  expression ;  and  if  it 
appears,  as  it  cannot  but  appear,  to  less  adx'antage 
tlian  ia  the  original.  I  beg  the  reader  to  reflect  how 
difficult  it  is  to  transpose  such  exquisitely  simple 
words  without  sacrificing  a  portion  of  their  eflect 

In  the  spring  of  1774,  a  robbery  and  murder  were 
committed  on  an  inhabitant  of  die  frontiers  of  Vir- 
ginia, by  two  Indians  af  the  Shaw«nee  tribe,  l^e 
neighboring  whiles,  aceording  to  their  custom,  un- 
dertook to  punish  this  outrage  in  a  summary  manner. 
Colonel  Cresap,  a  man  infsimous  for  the  many  mur- 
ders he  had  committed  on  thoae  much-injured  people, 
collected  a  party  and  proceeded  down  the  Kanaway 
in  quest  of  vengeance;  unfortunately,  a  canoe  with 


women  and  children,  with  one  man  only,  was 
coming  from  the  op^xnite  shore,  unarmed,  and  tmsus- 
peciing  an  attack  from  the  whites.  Cresap  and  his 
party  concealed  themselves  on  the  bank  of  the  river, 
and  the  moment  the  canoe  rroched  the  shore,  singled 
out  their  ofagects,  and  at  one  fire  killed  every  person 
in  it.  This  happened  to  be  the  family  of  Logan, 
who  had  long  been  distinguished  as  a  friend  to  the 
whites.  This  unworthy  return  provoked  his  veii- 
genuce;  he  accordingly  signalized  himself  in  the 
wur  which  ensued.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same 
year  a  decisive  battle  was  fought  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Great  Kanaway.  in  which  the  collected  forces  of 
the  Shawanees,  Mingoes,  and  Delawares,  were  de- 
feated by  a  detachment  of  the  Virginian  militia.  The 
Indians  sued  for  peace.  Logan,  however,  disdained 
to  be  seen  among  the  suppliants ;  but  lest  the  sin- 
cerity of  a  treaty  should  be  disturbe<l,  from  which  so 
distinguished  a  chief  abstracted  himself,  he  sent  by 
a  messenger  the  following  speech  to  be  delivered  to 
Lord  Dunmore: — 

"  1  appeal  to  any  white  man  if  ever  he  entered 
Logan's  cabin  hungry,  and  lie  gave  him  not  to  eat ; 
if  ever  he  came  void  and  hungr\',  and  he  clothed 
him  not  During  the  course  of  the  last  long  and 
bkxjdy  war,  Logan  remainetl  idle  in  his  cnhin.  an  ad- 
vocate for  peace.  Such  was  my  love  for  the  whiie.H. 
that  my  countrymen  pointed  as  ihpy  passed,  and  said. 
Logan  is  the  friend  of  white  men.  I  have  even 
thought  to  have  lived  with  yoo  but  for  the  injuries 
of  one  man.  Colonel  Cresap,  the  last  spring,  in  culd 
blood,  murdered  ail  the  relations  of  Logon,  even  my 
women  ami  diildren. 

** There  nuns  not  a  drapof  my  blood  in  tlie  veins 
of  any  living  creature : — this  called  on  me  Hir  ro- 
vengp. — I  have  fought  for  it. — I  have  lulU»d  ninny. — 
I  ha\'e  fully  glutted  my  vengeance.^-Forniy(f>nntry 
I  rejoice  at  the  beams  of  peace ; — but  do  not  harbor 
a  thought  that  mine  is  the  joy  of  fear — Lognn  ncxor 
felt  fear. — He  wdl  not  turn  on  his  heel  to  save  his 
life.— Who  is  there  to  rooiim  for  Logan  ?  iv>t  one!** 
— Jrfpeiuo.n*8  Notes  on  Virginia. 


SfieoDfHc; 

A  DOMESTIC  TALE. 


*r  WAS  sunset,  and  the  Bans  det  Vaehes  was  sung, 
And  lights  werero*er  th'  Helvetian  mountains  flnng. 
That  gave  the  glhcier  tops  their  richest  glow,  (1) 
And  tinged  the  GUtes  like  molten  gold  l)elow. 
Warmth  flush*d  the  wonted  regious  of  the  storm. 
Where,  phcsniK-like,  you  saw  the  eagle'a  form. 
That  high  in  heaven's  vermilion  wheel'd  and  soar*d. 
Woods  nearer  frowTi'd,  and  cataracts  dasli'd  and  ruar'd. 
From  heights  browsed  by  the  boimding  bouquetin;(3) 
Herds  tinkling  roam'd  the  long-drawn  vales  between. 
And  hamlels  giitter'd  white,  and  gandens  flourish'd 

green.' 
Twas  transport  to  inhale  the  bright  sweet  mir! 
The  moantaia-bee  was  revelling  in  its  glare. 
And  rovmg  with  his  minstrelsy  acrass 
The  seonr<*d  wild  weeds,  and  eiwraell'd  hums.  (3) 
F.arth*s  featurei  so  harmoniously  were  link'd, 
Win  seom'd  one  great  glad  form,  with  life  inatiiicl, 
That  felt  HeaVen*s  ardent  braath,  and  smilad  balow 
Ar  iftMfr  afJmn^  wriA  4nmntMeom  glow. 


A  Gothic  church  was  near ;  the  spot  around 
Was  beautiful ;  ev'n  though  sepulchral  ground ; 
For  there  no  yew  nor  cypress  spread  their  gloom. 
But  roaes  bksisom'd  by  each  rustic  tomb. 
Amidst  them  one  of  spotless  marble  slione— 
A  maiden's  gmve — and  't  was  inHiTitKHi  thereon, 
Tliat  young  and  loved  she  died  whose  dust  was  there 

"  Vea,"  said  my  comrade,  **  young  she  died,  and  fair ! 
(imce  form'd  her,  and  the  soul  of  gladness  play'd 
Onoe  in  the  blue  eyes  of  that  mountain-maid : 
Her  fingcn  witcfa'd  the  chords  they  poss'd  along. 
And  her  li|»  seem'd  to  kiss  the  soul  in  song  : 
Vet  wWd  and  wershipp'd  as  she  was.  till  tmv 
As)iircd  to  liupe.  't  \%as  sadly. strangely  true, 
Thst  heart,  the  martyr  of  its  fondness,  hun.'d 
And  died  of  fove  that  could  not  bo  retum'd. 

Her  father  dwelt  where  yonder  Castle  shines 
O'er  «lurt0riiif  mees  and  lerrMe«Bantling  vinea. 
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Ai  gi^  w  ever,  the  labumum'a  pride 

WaTet  o'er  each  walk  where  she  was  wont  to  glider— 

And  etill  the  garden  whence  she  graced  her  brow» 

As  lovely  Uooms,  though  trode  by  strangers  now. 

How  oh  from  yonder  window  o'er  the  lake, 

H«r  aong  of  wild  Helvetian  swell  and  shake, 

Has  made  the  rudest  fisher  bend  his  ear. 

And  rest  enchanted  on  his  oar  to  hear ! 

Thus  bright,  acoomplish'd,  spirited,  and  bland, 

Well-bofn,  and  wealthy  for  that  simple  land. 

Why  had  no  gallant  native  youth  the  art 

Tn  win  so  warm-— so  exquisite  a  heart? 

She,  *midst  these  rcx^ks  inspired  with  feelingpi  strong 

By  mountain-fieedom — music — fimcy — song, 

Herself  descended  from  the  brave  in  arms. 

And  eonscious  of  romance-inspiring  charms^ 

Dieamt  of  heroic  beings ;  hoped  to  find 

Some  extant  spirit  of  chivalric  kind ; 

And,  scorning  wealth,  look'd  cold  ev'n  on  the  daim 

or  maaly  wwth,  that  lack'd  the  wreath  of  &me. 

Her  younger  brother,  sixteen  summers  old. 
And  much  her  likeness  both  in  mind  and  mould. 
Had  gone,  poor  boyl  in  soldiership  to, shine. 
And  bcre  an  Austrian  banner  on  the  Rhine. 
*T  was  when,  alas !  our  Empire's  evil  star 
Shed  all  the  plagues,  without  the  pride,  of  war; 
¥nken  patriots  bled,  and  bitter  anguiifti  cross'd 
Oar  brave,  to  die  in  battles  (bully  lost 
The  youth  wrote  home  the  rout  of  many  a  day ; 
Yet  still  he  said,  and  still  with  truth  could  say. 
One  corps  had  ever  made  a  valiant  stand, 
The  corps  in  which  he  served, — ^TmsoDRic's  band. 
His  fame,  forgotten  chieC  is  now  gone  by, 
Eclipsed  by  brighter  orbs  in  glory's  sky ; 
Yet  once  it  shone,  and  veterans,  when  they  show 
Our  fields  of  battle  twenty  years  ago, 
Will  tell  you  feats  his  small  brigade  perform'd. 
In  charges  nobly  foced  and  trenches  storm'd. 
Time  was,  when  songs  were  chanted  to  his  fiuae. 
And  soldiers  loved  the  march  that  bore  his  name ; 
The  xeal  of  martial  hearts  was  at  his  call. 
And  that  Helvetian,  Udolph's,  most  of  all. 
T  was  touching,  when  the  stnrm  of  war  blew  wild, 
To  see  a  blooming  boy, — almost  a  child, — 
Sour  fearless  at  his  leader's  words  and  signs, 
brave  death  in  reconnoitring  hostile  lines, 
And  speed  each  task,  and  tell  each  message  dear, 
In  scenes  where  war-train'd  men  were  stonn'd  with 
fear. 

Theodrie  praised  him,  and  they  wept  for  joy 
In  yonder  house, — ^when  letters  from  the  boy 
Thank'd  Heav'n  for  life,  and  aaore,  to  use  his  phrase. 
Than  twenty  lives — his  own  Commander's  pniae. 
Then  follow'd  glowing  pages,  blazoning  forth 
The  fiinded  image  of  his  Leader's  wordi. 
With  such  hyperbolas  of  youthful  style 
As  made  his  parents  dry  Uieir  tears  and  smile: 
But  d^rently  for  his  words  impress'd 
A  wondering  sister's  wdl-believing  breast; — 
She  caught  th'  illusion,  blest  Theodric's  name» 
And  wildly  magnified  his  worth  and  fome ; 
Rejoicing  life's  reality  contain'd 
One,  heretofore,  her  fancy  had  but  feign'd. 
Whose  love  could  make  her  proud;  and  time  and 

chance 
To  ji—inn  aisad  that  day<dream  of  Romanca. 


Once,  when  with  hasty  chaige  of  horse  and  man 
Our  arri^re^ard  had  check'd  the  Gallic  van, 
Theodrie,  visiting  the  outposts,  found 
His  Udolph  wounded,  weltering  on  the  groimd  :— 
Sore  crudi'd, — ^half-swooning,  half^upraised,  he  lay. 
And  bent  his  brow,  fair  boy !  and  grasp'd  the  day. 
His  fote  moved  ev'n  the  common  soldier's  ruth — 
Theodrie  surcor'd  him ;  nor  lefl  the  youth 
To  vulgar  bands,  but  brought  him  to  his  tent. 
And  lent  what  aid  a  brother  would  ha?e  lent 

Meanwhile,  to  save  his  kindred  half  the  smart 
The  war-gaaette^  dread  blood-roll  might  import. 
He  wrote  th'  event  to  them ;  and  soon  could  tell 
Of  pains  assuaged  and  symptoms  auguring  well ; 
And  last  of  all,  prognosticating  cure, 
Enclosed  the  leech's  vouching  signature. 

Their  answers,  on  whose  pages  you  might  note 
That  tears  had  foU'n,  whilst  trembling  fingen  wrote. 
Gave  boundless  thanks  for  benefits  ccmferr'd. 
Of  which  the  boy,  in  secret,  sent  them  word. 
Whose  memory  Time,  they  said,  would  never  blot ; 
But  which  the  giver  had  himself  forgot 

In  time,  the  stripling,  vigorous  and  heal'd. 
Resumed  his  barb  and  banner  in  the  field. 
And  hore  himself  right  soldier-like,  till  now 
The  third  campaign  had  manlier  bronzed  his  brow; 
When  peace,  though  but  a  scanty  pause  for  brealhr^ 
A  curtain-drop  between  the  acts  of  death, — 
A  check  in  frantic  war's  unfinished  game. 
Yet  dearly  bought,  and  direly  welcome,  come. 
The  camp  broke  up,  and  Udolph  lef\  his  chief 
As  with  a  son's  or  younger  brother's  grief: 
But  journeying  home,  how  rapt  his  spirits  rose ! 
How  light  his  footsteps  crusfa'd  St  Gothard's  Wnows! 
How  dear  seem'd  ev'n  the  waste  and  wild  Schre<'k> 

horn,  (4) 
Though  rapt  in  clouds,  and  frowning  as  in  scorn 
Upon  a  downward  world  of  panioral  charms ; 
Where,  by  the  very  smell  of  dairy-lhrms, 
And  fragrance  from  the  mountain-herbage  blovin, 
Btiaidfold  his  native  hills  he  could  have  known!  (5) 

His  coming  down  yon  lake^ — ^his  boat  in  view 
Of  windows  where  love's  fluttering  kerchief  flew^ — 
The  arms  spread  out  for  him — the  tears  that  bturst, — 
(T  was  Julia's,  't  was  his  sister's,  met  him  fint :) 
Thdr  pride  to  "see  war's  medal  at  his  breast, 
And  all  their  rapture's  greeting,  may  be  guess'd 

Erelong,  his  bosom  triumph'd  to  unfold 
A  gifl  he  meant  thdr  gayest  room  to  hold^ — 
The  picture  of  a  friend  in  warlike  dress ; 
And  who  it  was  he  first  bade  Julia  guess. 
**  Yes,"  she  re]:Jied,  "'twas  he  methmight  in  sleep. 
When  you  were  wounded,  tokl  me  not  to  weep." 
The  painting  long  in  that  sweet  mansion  drew 
Regards  its  living  semblance  little  knew. 

Meanwhile  Theodrie,  who  had  years  before 
Learnt  England's  tongue,  and  lov^  her  classic  lore 
A  glad  enthusiast  now  explored  the  land. 
Where  Nature,  Freedom,  Art  smile  hand  in  hand* 
Her  women  foir ;  her  men  robust  for  toil ; 
Her  vigorous  souls,  higk-cultured  as  her  soil ; 
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Her  towns,  where  civic  independence  flingi 
The  gauntlet  doun  to  senateSf  courtB,  and  kings ; 
Her  works  of  art,  resembling  magic's  powers ; 
Her  mighty  fleets,  and  learning's  beauteous  bowers^— 
These  he  had  visited,  with  wonder's  smile, 
And  scarce  endured  to  quit  so  fair  an  isle. 
But  how  our  fates  from  unmoroentous  things 
IVIay  rise,  like  riven  out  of  little  springs ! 
A  trivial  chance  postponed  his  parting  day, 
And  public  tidings  caused,  in  that  delay, 
An  English  jubilee.    T  was  a  glorious  sight; 
At  eve  stupendous  London,  clad  in  light. 
Pour'd  out  triumphant  multitudes  to  gaze ; 
Youth,  age,  wealth,  penury,  smiling  in  the  blase ; 
Th'  illumined  atmosphere  was  warm  and  bland, 
And  Beauty's  groups,  the  fiiirest  of  the  land, 
Con:»picuous,  as  in  some  wide  festive  room. 
In  open  chariots  pass'd  with  pearl  and  plume. 
Amidst  them  he  remark'd  a  lovelier  mien 
"Hian  e'er  his  thoughts  had  shaped,  or  eyes  had  seen; 
The  throng  detain'd  her  till  he  rein'd  his  stoed, 
And,  ere  the  beauty  pass'd,  had  time  to  read 
The  motto  and  the  arms  her  carriage  bore. 
Led  by  that  clue,  he  left  not  England's  shore 
Till  he  had  known  her :  and  to  know  her  well 
Prolong'd,  exalted,  bound,  enchantment's  spell ; 
For,  with  affections  warm,  intense,  refined, 
She  mix*d  such  calm  and  holy  strength  ci  mind. 
That,  like  Heaven's  imago  in  the  smiling  brook, 
Celestial  peace  was  pictured  in  her  look. 
Hers  was  the  brow,  in  trials  unperplex'd. 
That  cheer'd  the  sad  and  tranquillized  the  vez'd ; 
She  studied  not  the  meanest  to  eclipse. 
And  yet  the  wisest  listcn'd  to  her  lips ; 
She  sang  not,  knew  not  Music's  magic  skill. 
Bat  yet  her  voice  had  tones  that  sway'd  the  wilL 
He  sought— he  won  her — and  resolved  to  make 
His  future  home  in  England  for  her  sake. 

Yet,  ere  they  wedded,  matters  of  concern 
To  Cnsar's  Court  commanded  his  return, 
A  season's  space, — and  on  his  Alpine  way, 
He  reach'd  diose  bowers,  that  rang  with  joy  that  day : 
The  boy  was  half  beside  himself^ — the  sire 
All  firanknesB,  honcMr,  and  Helvetian  fire. 
Of  speedy  parting  would  not  hear  him  speak ; 
And  tears  bedew'd  and  brighten'd  Julia's  cheek. 

Thus,  loth  to  wound  their  hospitable  pride 
A  month  he  promised  with  them  to  abide ; 
As  blithe  he  trode  the  mountain-sward  as  they. 
And  felt  his  joy  make  ev'n  the  young  more  gay. 
How  jocund  was  their  breakfiuitpparlor  fium'd 
Dy  yon  blue  water's  breath — their  walks  how  bland! 
Fair  Julia  seem'd  her  brother's  soflen'd  sprite— 
A  gem  reflecting  Nature's  purest  light. 
And  with  her  graceful  wit  there  was  inwrought 
A  wildly  sweet  unwwldlincss  of  thought. 
That  almost  child-like  to  his  kindness  drew. 
And  twin  with  Udolph  in  his  friendship  grew. 
Bat  did  hii  thoaghti  to  love  one  moment  range  I— 
No !  he  who  had  loved  Constance  could  not  change! 
Besides,  till  grief  betray'd  her  imdesign'd, 
Th'  unlikely  thought  could  scarcely  reach  his  mmd, 
That  eyes  so  young  on  years  like  lus  should  beam 
Unwoo'd  devolioa  back  for  pure  erteem.  | 


True,  she  sang  to  his  very  soul,  and  brought 
Those  trains  before  him  of  luxuriant  thought 
Which  only  Music's  Heav'n-bom  art  can  bring, 
To  sweep  across  the  mind  with  angel  wing. 
Once,  as  he  smiled  amidst  that  waking  trance, 
She  paused  o'ercome :  he  thought  it  might  be  cliance 
And,  when  his  first  suspicions  dimly  stole. 
Rebuked  them  back  like  phantoms  from  his  rouI. 
But  when  he  saw  his  caution  gave  her  pain, 
And  kindnen  brought  suspciiso's  reck  again. 
Faith,  honor,  friendship  bound  him  to  unn)nttk 
Truths  which  her  timid  fondness  fear'd  to  ank. 

And  3ret  with  gracefully  ingenuous  power 
Her  spirit  met  th'  explanatory  hour ; — 
Ev'n  conscious  beauty  brighten'd  in  her  cyep. 
That  told  she  knew  dioir  love  no  vulipir  y.rlzv ; 
And  pride,  like  that  of  one  mora  woman-gm^n, 
Enkuiged  her  mien,  enrich'd  her  voice's  tone. 
Twas  then  she  struck  the  keys,  and  mwic  made* 
That  mock'd  all  skill  her  hand  hud  e'er  dis^ilay'd  .- 
Inspired  and  warbling,  rapt  from  things  aroiinU, 
She  locked  the  very  Muse  of  magic  sound, 
Painting  in  sound  the  forms  of  joy  and  woe. 
Until  the  mind's  eye  sew  them  melt  and  glow . 
Her  closing  strain  composed  and  calm  she  plaj'd. 
And  sang  no  words  to  give  its  }iathos  aid ; 
But  grief  seem'd  ling'ring  in  its  lengthcn'd  swell. 
And  like  so  many  lean  the  trickling  touches  felL 
Of  Constance  then  she  heard  Theodric  speok. 
And  stedfost  smoothness  still  possess'd  lier  cheek ; 
But  when  he  told  her  how  he  oft  had  plunn'd 
Of  old  a  journey  to  their  mountain-land, 
That  might  have  brought  him  hither  yiara  bcfon*. 
*'Ah !  then,"  she  cried,  **  3rou  knew  not  England's  shurc , 
And  had  you  come— and  wherefore  did  you  not  f" 
**  Yes,"  he  replied,  *•  it  would  have  chang.  -d  our  lot  !'* 
Then  bunt  her  tcan  through  pride's  restraining  liaiMis, 
And  with  her  handkerchief,  and  both  her  haiulH, 
She  hid  hrr  face  and  wept — Contrition  stung 
Theodric  for  the  tean  his  words  had  wrung. 
*'  But  no,"  she  cried,  **  unsay  not  What  you  've  said, 
Nor  grudge  one  prop  on  which  my  pride  is  stay'd ; 
To  think  I  could  have  merited  your  faith, 
Shall  be  my  solace  even  unto  death ! " 
**  Julio,"  Theodric  said,  with  purp^osed  look 
Of  firmness,  **  my  reply  deserved  rebuke; 
But  by  your  pure  and  sacred  peace  of  mind. 
And  by  the  dignity  of  womankind. 
Swear  that  w  hen  I  am  gone  you  11  do  your  best 
To  chase  this  drcam  of  fondness  from  your  breast." 

*!%*  abrupt  appeal  electrified  her  thouglit ; — 
She  look'd  to  heav'n,  as  if  its  aid  she  t^Might, 
Dried  hastily  the  tear-drops  from  her  clicck. 
And  signified  the  vow  she  could  not  s}H'ak. 

Erelong  he  communed  with  her  moilicr  mild : 
**  Alas!"  she  said,  **!  viram'd— conjured  my  child, 
And  grieved  for  this  aflection  from  the  first. 
But  like  fotality  It  has  been  nursed ; 
For  when  her  flU'd  eyes  on  your  picture  fix'd. 
And  when  your  name  in  all  she  spoke  was  niix'd« 
'T  was  hard  to  chide  an  over-grateful  mind ! 
Then  each  attempt  a  likelier  choice  to  Hnd 
Made  only  fresh-rejected  suiton  grieve. 
And  Udolph's  prid»— peifaapi  her  own— believe 
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That  could  filie  meet,  she  inighl  enchant  even  you. 

Yoa  came. — I  augur'U  the  event,  't  is  true ; 

B  It  how  was  Udolph's  mother  to  exclude 

The  guest  that  claim'd  our  bouodleM  gratitade  T 

And  that  unconacioui  you  had  cast  a  spell 

Ola  Julia's  peace,  my  |uide  refused  to  tell ; 

Tet  in  my  child's  illusion  1  have  seen. 

Believe  me  well,  how  blameless  you  have  beeni 

Nor  can  it  cancel,  hoH-soe'er  it  end. 

Our  debt  of  friendship  to  our  boy's  best  friend." 

At  night  he  parted  with  the  aged  pair ; 

At  early  mom  rose  Julia  to  prepare 

The  laai  repast  her  hands  for  him  should  make ; 

And  Udolph  to  convoy  him  o'er  the  lake. 

The  parting  was  to  her  such  bitter  grieC 

Tliat  of  her  own  accord  she  made  it  brief; 

But,  ling'ring  at  her  window,  long  survey'd 

His  boat's  iMt  glimpses  melting  into  shade. 

TiModric  sped  to  Austria,  and  achieved 
ISs  joamey's  object   Much  wss  he  relieved 
When  Udolph's  letters  told  that  Julia's  mind 
Had  borne  his  loss  firm,  tranquil,  and  reeign'd. 
He  took  the  Rhenish  route  to  EIngland,  high 
Elale  with  hopes,  fulfill'd  their  ecsUisy, 
And  interchanged  with  Constantre's  own  breath 
The  sweet  eternal  vows  that  bound  their  fiuth. 

To  paint  that  being  to  a  grovelling  mind 
Were  like  portraying  pictures  to  the  blind. 
'Twas  needful  ev'n  mfectiously  to  feel 
Her  temper's  fond  and  firm  and  gladsome  zeal. 
To  share  existence  with  her,  and  to  gain 
Sparkfe  fiom  her  love's  electrifying  chain. 
Of  that  pure  pride,  which,  less'ning  to  her  breoit 
lile'e  ilk,  gave  all  its  joys  a  treble  zmt, 
BefiMre  the  mind  completely  understood 
Hint  mighty  truth — how  happy  are  the  good! 

Ev'n  when  her  light  forsook  him,  it  bequeathed 
Ennobling  sorrow ;  and  her  memory  breathed 
A  sweetness  that  survived  her  living  days 
As  od'rous  scents  outlast  the  censer's  blase. 

Or  if  a  trouble  dimm'd  their  golden  joy, 
T  was  outward  dross,  and  not  infused  alloy : 
Their  home  knew  but  affection's  looks  and  speech — 
A  little  Heav'n.  above  dissiension's  reach. 
But  'midst  her  kindred  there  was  strife  and  gall ; 
Save  one  roni^enial  sister,  they  were  all 
Such  foils  to  her  bright  intellect  and  grace. 
As  if  she  had  engrowi'd  the  virtue  of  her  race. 
Her  nature  strove  th'  unnatural  feuds  to  heal, 
Her  wisdom  made  the  weak  to  her  appeal ; 
And  though  the  wotindR  she  cured  were  soon  unclosed, 
Unwearied  still  her  kindness  interposed. 

Oft  on  those  errands  though  she  went,  in  vain, 
And  home,  a  blank  without  her,  gave  him  pain. 
He  bore  her  ab«enre  for  its  pio»Ki  end,^ 
But  public  grief  hVi  npirii  came  to  bend; 
For  war  laid  waste  his  native  land  once  more. 
And  German  hmior  bled  at  e%'ery  pore. 
Oh !  wer«t  he  there,  he  thought,  to  rally  baek 
One  broken  band,  or  perish  in  the  wrack ! 
Nor  think  that  Constance  sought  to  move  or  melt 
His  purpose:  like  herself  she  spoke  and  ielt>— 
^  Your  fame  is  mine,  and  I  will  bear  all  woe 
Eicept  its  loss  !-^but  with  you  let  mt  ge. 


To  arm  you  for,  to  embrace  you  from  the  fight ; 
Harm  will  not  reach  me-— hazards  will  delight'** 
He  knew  those  hasards  better ;  one  campaign 
In  England  he  conjured  her  to  remain, 
And  die  express'd  assent,  although  her  heart 
In  secret  had  resolved  they  should  not  part. 

How  oft  the  wisest  on  misfortune's  shelves 
Are  wreck'd  by  errors  most  unlike  themselves ! 
That  little  fiiult,  (Actf  fraud  of  love's  romance, 
T%iU  plan's  concealment,  wrought  their  whole  mis 

chance. 
He  knew  it  not,  preparing  to  embark. 
But  felt  extinct  his  comfort's  latest  spark, 
When,  'midst  those  number'd  days,  she  made  repair 
Again  to  kindred  worthless  of  her  care. 
"T  is  true,  she  said  die  tidings  she  should  write 
Would  make  her  absence  on  his  heart  sit  light ; 
But,  haplessly,  reveal'd  not  yet  her  plan, 
And  left  him  in  his  home  a  lonely  man. 

Thus  damp'd  in  thoughts,  he  mused  upon  the  past: 
^  was  long  since  he  had  heard  from  irdolph  last. 
And  deep  misgivings  on  his  spirit  fell. 
That  all  with  Udolph's  household  was  not  welL 
*T  was  that  too  true  prophetic  mood  of  fear 
That  augurs  griefs  inevitably  near. 
Yet  makes  them  not  less  startling  to  the  mind, 
When  come.   Least  look'd-for  then  of  human  kind. 
His  Udolph  ('t  was,  he  thought  at  first,  his  sprite) 
With  motunful  joy  that  mom  surprised  his  sight. 
How  changed  was  Udolph !  Scarce  Theodric  durst 
Inquire  his  tidings^ — he  reveal'd  the  worst. 
*«At  first,"  he  said,  "  ss  Julia  bade  me  tell. 
She  bore  her  fiUe  high-mindedly  and  well. 
Resolved  from  common  eyes  her  grief  to  hide. 
And  from  the  world's  compassion  save  our  pride; 
But  still  her  health  gave  way  to  secret  woe. 
And  long  she  pined — for  broken  hearts  die  slow! 
Her  reason  went,  but  came  rettuning,  like 
The  warning  of  her  death-hour — soon  to  strike : 
And  all  for  which  she  now,  poor  sufferer !  sighs. 
Is  once  to  see  Theodric  ere  she  dies. 
Why  should  I  come  to  tell  you  this  caprice  ! 
Forgive  me !  for  my  mind  has  lost  its  peace. 
I  blame  myself,  and  ne'er  shall  cease  to  blame. 
That  my  insane  ambition  for  the  name 
Of  brother  to  Theodric,  founded  all 
Those  high-built  hopes  that  crush'd  her  by  their  fell 
I  made  her  slight  a  mother's  counsel  sage. 
But  now  my  parents  droop  with  grief  and  age ; 
And  though  my  sinter's  eyes  mean  no  rebuke, 
They  overwhelm  me  with  their  dying  look. 
The  journey's  long,  but  you  are  full  of  ruth; 
And  she  who  shares  your  heart  aiul  knows  its  truth 
Has  faith  in  your  afiection,  far  above 
The  fear  of  a  poor  dying  object's  love." — 
"  She  has,  my  Udolph,"  he  replied,  *'  't  is  true ; 
And  oft  we  talk  of  Julia — oft  of  you." 
Their  converse  came  abruptly  to  a  close ; 
For  scarce  could  each  his  troubled  looks  compose. 
When  visitants,  to  Constance  near  akin 
(In  all  but  traits  of  soul),  were  nsher'd  in. 
They  brought  not  her,  nor  midst  their  kindred  bend 
The  sister  who  alone,  like  her,  was  bland ; 
But  said—and  smiled  to  see  it  give  him  pain— 
That  Constance  would  a  fortnight  yet  remain. 
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Vex'd  by  their  tidings,  and  the  haughty  view 
They  caat  on  Udolph  a«  the  youth  withdrew, 
Theodric  blamed  his  Conatance't  intent — 
The  denoooB  went,  and  left  him  as  they  went, 
To  read,  when  they  were  gone  beyond  recall, 
A  note  from  her  loved  hand,  explaining  alL 
She  laid,  that  with  their  houae  she  only  itaid 
That  parting  peace  might  with  them  all  be  made ; 
But  pray'd  for  love  to  ahare  his  foreign  lift. 
And  ahun  all  future  chance  of  kindred  atrife. 
He  wrote  with  apeed,  hia  aoul'a  conaent  lo  aay: 
The  letter  miaa'd  her  on  her  homeward  way. 
In  aix  houra  Constance  waa  within  hia  arma : 
Moved,  fluah'd,  unlike  her  wonted  calm  of  chama, 
And  breathleaa — with  uplifted  handa  outapread — 
Burat  into  teara  upon  hia  neck,  and  aaid^ — 
"I  knew  that  thoae  who  brought  your  meaaage  laugfa*d, 
With  poiaon  of  their  own  to  point  the  ahaft ; 
And  thia  my  own  kind  aiater  thought,  yet  loth 
Coofoaa'd  ahe  fear'd  *t¥«-aa  true  you  had  been  wroth. 
But  here  you  are,  and  amile  on  me:  my  pain 
la  gone,  and  Constance  ia  heraelf  again.'* 
Hia  ecataay,  it  may  be  gueaa'd,  waa  much : 
Yet  pain'a  extreme  and  pleaaure*a  aeem*d  to  touch. 
What  pride !  embracing  beauty's  perfect  mould ; 
What  terror !  leat  his  few  raah  worda,  mistold, 
Had  agmized  her  pulse  to  fever's  heat : 
But  calm'd  again  so  aoon  its  healthful  boat. 
And  Buch  aweet  tones  were  in  her  voice'a  aound. 
Composed  heraelf^  ahe  breathed  composure  round. 

Fair  being !  with  what  aympathetic  grace 
She  heard,  bewail'd,  and  pleaded  Julia'a  case ; 
Implored  he  would  her  dying  wish  attend, 
■*  Aiid  go,"  she  said,  **  to>morrow  with  your  firiend ; 
1*11  wait  for  your  return  on  England's  shore. 
And  then  we'll  cross  the  deep,  and  part  no  more.*' 

To'morrow  both  his  soul's  compassion  drew 
To  Julia's  call,  and  Constarice  urged  anew 
Tliat  not  to  heed  her  now  would  be  to  bind 
A  load  of  pain  for  life  upon  his  mind. 
He  went  vnth  Udolph — ^fiom  his  Constance  went— 
Stiffing,  alas !  a  dark  presentiment 
Some  ailment  lurk'd,  ev'n  whilst  she  smiled,  to  mock 
His  fean  of  harm  from  yestermorning's  shock. 
Meanwhile  a  faithful  page  he  singled  out. 
To  watch  at  home,  and  follow  straight  his  route. 
If  aught  of  threaten'd  change  her  health  should  show : 
—•With  Udolph  then  he  reoch'd  the  house  of  woe. 

That  winter's  eve  how  darkly  Nature's  brow 
Scowl'd  on  the  seenes  it  lights  so  lovely  now ! 
The  tempest,  raging  o'er  the  realms  of  ice. 
Shook  fragments  from  the  rifted  precipice ; 
And  whilst  their  foiling  echoed  to  the  wind. 
The  wolfs  k>ng  howl  in  dismal  discord  join'd ; 
While  white  yon  water's  foam  was  raised  in  clouds, 
Hiat  whirl'd  like  spirits  wailing  in  their  shrouds : 
Without  wan  Nature's  elemental  din — 
And  beauty  died,  and  friendship  wept,  within ! 

Sweet  Julia,  though  her  fote  ww  finish'd  hal^ 
Still  knew  him — smiled  on  him  wiih  feeble  laugh— 
And  blest  him,  till  she  drew  her  latest  sigh .' 
But  lo !  while  Udolph's  bunts  of  agony. 
And  age's  tremulous  wailings,  round  him  rose, 
Wbal  ncceots  pierced  him  deeper  yet  than  thoae ! 


'T  was  tidings,  by  his  English  mesmengGr, 

Of  Constance — brief  and  terrible  they  were. 

She  still  was  living  when  the  page  sot  out 

From  home,  but  whether  now  was  loft  in  doubt 

Poor  Julia !  saw  he  then  thy  death's  relief — 

Stunn'd  into  stupor  more  than  wrimg  with  grief  f 

it  was  not  strange ;  for  in  the  human  breaitt 

Two  roaster-passions  cannot  co-exist. 

And  that  alarm  which  now  usorji'd  his  brain 

Shut  out  not  only  peace,  but  other  pain. 

'T  was  fancjring  Constance  undemcath  the  shroud 

That  cover'd  Julia  made  him  first  weep  loud, 

And  tear  himself  away  from  them  that  wept. 

Fast  hurrying  homeward,  night  nor  day  he  s^lept. 

Till,  launch'd  at  sea,  he  dreamt  Ihat  hii<  soul's  saint 

Clung  to  him  on  a  bridge  of  ice,  pnic,  faint. 

O'er  cataracts  of  blood.   Awake,  he  bless *d 

The  shore ;  nor  hope  left  utterly  his  breast, 

1111  reaching  home,  terrific  omen !  ihcre 

The  straw>laid  street  preluded  his  drs;>air — 

The  servant's  look — the  table  that  ro%  enl'd 

His  letter  sent  to  Constance  last,  still  prnrd. 

Though  speech  and  hearing  lefl  him.  told  uk>  clear 

That  he  had  now  to  suffer — not  to  fear. 

He  felt  as  if  he  ne'er  should  ctat^  to  fool 

A  wretch  live-broken  on  misfortune's  wheel ; 

Her  death's  cause — ^he  might  make  his  peace  with 

Heaven, 
Absolved  from  guilt  but  never  self-forgiven. 

The  ocean  has  its  ebbin^n — so  hos  prief; 
T  was  vent  to  anguish,  if  't  was  not  relief. 
To  lay  his  brow  ev'n  on  her  deatli-oold  cheek. 
Then  first  he  heard  her  one  kind  sister  speak : 
She  bade  him,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  forbear 
With  self-reproach  to  deepen  his  despair : 
"  T  was  blame,"  she  said.  "  I  shudder  to  relate. 
But  none  of  yours,  that  caused  our  darling's  fate ; 
Her  mother  (must  I  call  her  such  t)  foresaw. 
Should  Constance  leave  the  land,  she  would  uithdraw 
Our  House's  charm  against  the  worid's  neglect — 
The  only  gem  that  drew  it  some  respect 
Hence,  when  you  went,  she  came  and  vainly  spc*ke 
To  change  her  purpose — grow  incensed,  and  broke 
With  execrations  from  her  kneeling  child. 
Start  not !  your  angel  from  her  knee  rose  mild, 
Fear'd  that  she  should  not  long  the  scene  uuilive. 
Yet  bade  ev'n  you  th'  unnatural  one  forgive. 
Till  then  her  ailment  had  been  slight,  or  none; 
But  foat  she  droop'd,  and  fatal  pains  came  on : 
Foreseeing  their  event,  she  dictated 
And  aign'd  these  words  for  you."  The  letter  said — 

**T1ieodric,  thia  ia  destiny  above 
Our  power  to  baffle ;  bear  it  then,  my  love ! 
Rave  not  to  learn  the  usa!;e  I  have  borne, 
For  one  true  sister  left  ire  not  forlorn  ; 
And  though  you  *re  absent  in  another  Innd, 
Sent  from  me  by  my  own  well-meant  command, 
Tour  soul,  I  know,  as  firm  is  knit  to  mine 
As  these  clasp'd  hands  in  blessing  you  now  join : 
Shape  not  imagined  horrors  in  my  fote — 
Ev'n  now  my  sufferings  aro  not  very  great ; 
And  when  your  grieTs  first  transports  shall  subside, 
I  call  upon  your  strength  of  soul  and  pride 
To  pay  my  memory,  if  *t  ia  worth  the  debt 
Love*a  gloiyipg  tribute — not  forloni  regret . 
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I  dMrge  my  imme  v^ith  power  to  conjure  up 

Reflection's  balmy,  not  its  bitter  cup. 

My  pardoning  angAl,  at  the  gatee  of  Heaven. 

Shall  look  not  more  regard  than  you  have  given 

To  me ;  and  our  life's  union  has  been  clad 

In  amiles  of  bliss  as  swcot  as  life  e'er  had. 

Skali  gloom  be  from  such  bright  remembrance  cast  ? 

Shftll  bictemeM  outflow  from  sweetness  past  ? 

No !  imaged  in  the  sanctuary  of  your  breast, 

Hwre  let  me  smile,  amidst  high  thoughts  at  reat ; 

And  let  contentment  on  your  spirit  shine, 

Aa  if  its  peaee  were  still  a  part  of  mine  : 

For  if  you  war  not  proudly  with  your  pain, 

For  you  I  shall  have  worse  than  lived  in  vain. 

Bat  I  conjure  your  manliness  to  bear 

My  loaa  with  noble  spirit — ^not  despair : 

I  ask  you  by  our  love  to  promise  this, 

And  kisa  diese  words,  where  I  have  left  a  ktsa— 

Tlie  latest  from  my  living  lipe  for  youni."->-> 

Woida  that  will  solace  him  while  life  endures  : 
For  though  his  spirit  from  affliction's  surge 
Could  ne'er  to  life,  as  life  had  been,  emerge, 
Yet  still  that  mind  whose  harmony  elate 
Rang  sweetness,  ev'n  beneath  the  crush  of  fate^ — 
That  mind  in  whose  regard  all  things  were  placed 
In  views  that  sof)en*d  them,  or  lights  that  graced. 
That  soul*s  example  could  not  but  dispense 
A  portion  of  its  own  bless'd  influence ; 
Invoking  him  to  peace,  and  that  self-sway 
Which  Fortune  cannot  give,  nor  take  a^^-ay: 
And  tholi^  he  moum'd  her  long,  'twas  with  such 

woe, 
Aa  if  her  sfHrit  watch'd  him  still  below. 


NOTES. 


Note  1,  page  26,  col.  1. 
That  gave  the  glacier  tops  their  richest  glow. 

Thk  sight  of  the  glaciers  of  Switzerland,  I  am  told, 
\um  oflen  disappointed  travellers  who  had  perused 
the  accounts  of  their  splendor  and  suldimity  given 
by  Bourrit  and  other  describers  of  Swiss  scenery. 
^jsnbly  Bourrit,  who  had  spent  his  life  in  an  en- 
auxrareid  familiarity  with  the  beauties  of  Nature  in 
Switxerland,  may  have  leaned  to  the  romantic  side 
of  deacription.  One  can  pardon  a  man  for  a  sort  of 
idolatry  of  those  imposing  ol^ects  of  Nature  which 
heighten  our  ideas  of  the  bounty  of  Nattire  or  Provi- 
dence, when  we  reflect  that  the  glaciers— those  seas 
of  ice — are  not  only  sublime,  but  useful :  they  are 
the  inexhaustible  reservoirs  which  sup|dy  the  prin- 
cipal rivers  of  Europe ;  and  their  annusl  melting  is 
in  prcportion  to  the  summer  beat  which  dries  up 
tho«e  rivers  and  makes  them  need  that  supply. 

That  the  picturesque  grandeur  of  the  glaciers 
should  sometimes  di9nripoint  the  traveller,  will  not 
seem  iturprisin^  to  any  one  who  has  been  much  in  a 
mountainous  country,  and  recollects  that  the  beauty 
of  Nature  in  such  countries  is  not  only  variable,  but 
capriciously  dependent  oo  the  weather  and  sunshine. 
There  are  about  four  hundred  different  glaciers,!  m. 


of  laOifMic 


cording  to  the  computation  of  M.  Bourrit,  between 
Mom  BInnc  and  the  frontiers  of  the  TvroK  The  full 
efiect  of  the  most  lofly  and  picturesque  of  them  can, 
of  course,  only  be  produced  by  the  richest  and  warm- 
eat  light  of  the  atmosphere ;  and  the  very  heal  which 
illuminates  them  must  have  a  changing  influence  on 
many  of  their  appearances.  I  imagine  it  is  ovting  to 
this  circumstance,  namely,  the  casualty  and  change- 
ablencM  of  the  appearance  of  some  of  the  glaciers, 
that  the  impressions  made  by  them  on  the  minds  of 
other  and  more  transient  tmvellers  have  been  less 
enchanting  than  those  described  by  M.  Bourrit  On 
one  occasion  M.  Bourrit  seems  even  to  speak  of  a 
past  phenomenon,  and  certainly  one  which  no  other 
spectator  attests  in  the  same  terms,  when  he  says, 
lliat  there  once  existed  between  the  Kandel  Steig 
and  Lauterbrun,  "  a  passage  amidst  singular  glaciers, 
sometimes  resembling  magical  towns  of  ice,  with 
pilasters,  pyramids,  columns,  and  obelisks,  reflecting 
to  the  sun  the  most  brilliant  hues  of  the  finest  gems.'* 
— M.  Bourrit's  description  of  iho  Glacier  of  the 
Rhone  is  quile  enchanting:— "To  form  an  idea'," 
he  says,  "of  this  suj^rb  spectacle,  figure  in  your 
mind  a  scafiblding  of  transparent  ice,  filling  a  sf>ace 
of  two  miles,  rising  to  the  cloudji,  ai.d  darting  flashes 
of  light  like  the  siui.  Nor  were  llie  several  parts 
less  magnillcent  and  surprising.  One  might  see,  as 
it  were,  the  streets  and  buildings  of  a  city,  erected 
in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  and  embellished  wiih 
pieces  of  water,  cascades,  and  torrents.  The  effects 
were  as  prodigious  as  the  immensity  and  the  height: 
the  most  beautiful  azure— the  most  splendid  white — 
the  regular  appearance  of  a  thousand  pyramids  of 
ice,  are  more  easy  to  be  imagined  than  described."— 
Bourrit,  iii,  163. 

Note  2,  page  26,  col.  1. 
From  boiichta  bruwml  by  the  bouoding  booquetiD. 
Laborde,  in  his  "  Tableau  de  la  Suisse,"  gives  a 
curious  account  of  this  animal,  the  wild  sharp  cry 
and  elastic  movements  of  which  must  heighten  the 
picturesque  appearance  of  its  haunts. — "Nature," 
says  Latwrde,  "  has  destined  it  to  mountains  covered 
with  snuw :  if  it  is  not  exposed  to  keen  cold,  it  bo- 
comes  blind.  Its  agility  in  leaping  much  surjNisses 
that  of  the  chamois,  and  would  appear  incredible  to 
those  who  have  not  seen  it.  There  is  not  a  moun- 
tain so  high  or  sleep  to  which  it  will  not  trust  itself, 
provided  it  has  room  to  place  its  feet;  it  can  scramble 
along  the  highest  wall,  if  its  sur&ce  be  rugged." 

Note  3,  page  26,  coL  1. 
Enameird  moes. 
The  moes  of  Switzerland,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
Tyrol,  is  remarkable  for  a  bright  smoothness  approach- 
ing to  the  appearance  of  enamel. 

Note  4,  page  27,  col.  2. 
How  dear  leeni'd  ev*n  the  waste  and  wild  Schreck-horn. 
The  Schreck-horn  means,  in  German,  the  Peak  of 
Terror. 

Note  5,  page  27,  col.  2. 

BlindTold  bis  native  hiUi  be  coold  have  known. 

I  have  here  availed  myself  of  a  striking  exprefsioD 

of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  respecting  his  recoUectioot 

of  Cornea,  which  is  recorded  in  Las  Caaes*s  HiitDfy 

of  the  Emperor's  Abode  at  St  Helena. 


^iuttlluntoxm  ^ormi$. 


(yCONNOR»S  CHILD  I 
OR«  THE  •*  FLOWER  OF  LOVE  LIES  BLEEDING.** 

L 
Oh  !  once  the  harp  of  Innisfkil ' 
Was  ttrung  full  high  to  notes  of  yladnaw; 
But  yet  it  often  told  a  tale 
Of  more  prevailing  eadneH. 
Sad  yvoB  the  note,  and  wild  its  fidl, 
Am  windi  that  moan  at  night  forlorn 
Along  the  islet  of  Fion-Gall, 
When,  for  O'Connor's  child  to  mourn, 
The  harper  told,  how  lone,  how  &r 
From  any  mansion's  twinkling  star. 
From  any  path  of  social  men. 
Or  vdce,  but  from  the  fox's  den, 
The  lady  in  the  desert  dwelt ; 
And  yet  no  wrongs,  nor  fear  she  felt : 
Say,  why  should  dwell  in  place  so  wild, 
O'Comior's  pale  and  lovely  child  ? 

n. 

Sweet  lady!  she  no  more  inspires 

Green  Erin's  hearts  with  beauty's  power. 

As,  in  the  palace  of  her  sires. 

She  bloora'd  a  peerlea  flower. 

Gone  from  her  hand  and  bosom,  gcme, 

The  rojral  brooch,  the  jewell'd  ring. 

That  o*er  her  dazzling  whiteness  shone, 

Like  dews  on  lilies  of  the  Spring. 

Tet  why,  though  fall'n  her  brother's  kerne," 

Benenth  De  Bourgo's  battle  stem. 

While  yet,  in  Leinster  unexplored. 

Her  friends  survive  the  F.nglish  sword ; 

Why  lingers  she  from  Erin's  host. 

So  fiur  on  Gal  way's  shipwreck'd  ooattf 

Why  wanders  she  a  huntress  wild-— 

O'Connor's  pale  and  lovely  child  f 

in. 

And,  fix'd  on  empty  space,  why  bom 
Her  eyes  with  momentary  wildneis ; 
And  wherefore  do  they  then  retom 
To  more  than  woman's  mildness  f 
Dishevell'd  are  her  raven  locks ; 
On  Connocht  Moran's  name  she  calls ; 
And  oft  amidst  the  lonely  rocks 
She  sings  sweet  madrigaJs. 
Placed  in  the  foxglove  and  the  most, 
Behold  a  parted  warrior's  cross ! 
Hiat  is  the  spot  where,  evermore, 
llie  lady,  at  her  shieling*  door. 
Enjoys  that,  in  communion  sweet. 
The  living  and  the  dead  can  meet ; 
For,  lo!  to  lovelom  fontasy. 
The  hero  of  her  heart  is  nigh. 

1  imi^faiU  th«i  ■neirat  nune  of  bclsiid. 

9  Jnmu>.  the  plnrnl  of  Kfirn.  an  Iridi  foot-aoMier.  In  tUi 
atMS  tile  word  U  mwH  br  Shakapoare.  Oaiaafbid,  ia  Ua  Okaya 
of  EaflaiMl.  Mjra.  "  Ther  (tha  Irkb)  are  da«»acata  ia  aaviBga. 
aad  iMr  karaa  duBk  BO  nan  daad  Milil  Ait  Aaatf  »a  af.*' 

^iUMv.  a  nida  eaWn  or  ktt. 


IV. 
Bright  as  the  bow  that  apans  the  storai^ 
In  Erin's  yellow  vesture  clad,* 
A  son  of  light— -a  lovely  form. 
He  comes  and  makes  her  glad : 
Now  on  the  grass-green  turf  he  sits. 
His  tassell'd  horn  beside  him  laid ; 
Now  o'er  the  hills  in  chase  he  flits. 
The  himter  and  the  deer  a  ahade ! 
Sweet  moumer!  thoae  are  ahadowa  vain. 
That  crosa  the  twilight  of  her  brain ; 
Yet  ahe  will  tell  you,  ahe  ia  blest. 
Of  Connocht  Moran's  tomb  posseaa'd, 
More  richly  than  in  Aghrim'a  bower. 
When  barda  high  praiaed  her  beauty'a  power. 
And  kneeling  pagea  ofler'd  up 
The  morat'  in  a  golden  cup. 

V. 

**  A  hero's  bride !  this  desert  bower. 

It  ill  befits  thy  gentle  breeding : 

And  wherefore  dost  thou  love  this  flower 

To  call '  My  bve  lies  bleeding?' 

Thii  purple  flower  my  tean  have  noised — 

A  hero's  blood  supplied  its  bloom : 

I  love  it,  for  it  was  the  fiivt 

That  grew  on  Connocht  Moran's  tomb. 

Oh !  hearken,  stranger,  to  my  voice ! 

This  desert  mansion  is  my  choice ! 

And  blest,  though  fatal,  bie  the  star 

That  led  me  to  its  wilds  afir: 

For  here  these  pathless  mountains  firee 

Gave  shelter  to  my  love  and  me ; 

And  every  rock  and  every  stone 

Bare  witness  that  he  was  my  own. 

VL 
"O'Connor's  child,  I  was  the  bud 
Of  Erin's  royal  tree  of  glory ; 
Bat  woe  to  them  that  wrapt  in  blood 
The  tissue  of  my  stor>'! 
Still,  as  I  clasp  my  burning  brain, 
A  death-scene  rushes  on  my  sight ; 
It  rises  o'er  and  o'er  again. 
The  bloody  feud— the  fotal  night. 
When  chafing  Connocht  Moran's  soom. 
They  call'd  my  hero  basely  bom  ; 
And  bade  him  choose  a  meaner  bride 
llian  from  O^Connor's  house  of  pride. 
Their  tribe,  they  said,  their  high  degree, 
Was  simg  in  Tara's  psaltery;* 


1  TaOoar,  dyad  fVom  MfllVoo,  waa  tha  favorita  color  of  tha  aa 
eiaot  Irkb.  Wbao  the  Tnih  ehiefVaiiM  eama  to  make  tanna  with 
Qnaan  BH^abalh'a  lord-lieataaant,  wo  are  told  br  Sir  Joho 
Davii,  that  Ifaagr  eama  to  oonit  in  mffroo-colorad  unilbraw. 

S  MtTMt,  a  drink  aaado  oi  the  juice  oT  nmlbenr  miaad  with 


3  Ilia  Rrida  of  the  Iriah  in  aneertry  wae  eo  areat,  that  one  of 
the  0*Naali  bmna  toM  that  Banett  of  CaNtlemon^  had  hdon  thcra 
ooly40S  yeaiB,  he  replied.— <hat  ha  haled  tha  down  aa  If  he  had 
there  bat  yealerday. 
Tare  waa  tha  place  of  aaaanblege  and  feaattag  of  the  patty 
oflnkad.  VaayaplaadldaadfthahMadaaeriptioMaM 
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WitneM  their  Eath's  victmous  brand,* 
And  Cadud  of  the  bloody  hand  ; 
Glory  (they  said)  and  power  and  honor 
Were  in  the  mansion  of  O'Connor : 
Bat  he,  my  loved  one,  bore  in  field 
A  meaner  creet  upon  his  shiekL 

vn. 

"  Ah,  brothen !  what  did  it  avail. 
That  fiercely  and  triumphantly 
Te  fiMight  the  Engiieh  of  the  pale. 
And  itemm'd  De  Bourgo'i  diivalry  f ' 
And  what  was  it  to  love  and  me, 
That  baroni  by  your  standard  rode ; 
Or  beal-fires*  fcr  your  jubilee 
Upon  a  hundred  mountains  glow'd  7 


bf  die  Iiish  hictoriaiM  of  the  pomp  and  bunqr  of  tboM 
1.  The  pwlterr  of  Tarawa*  the  frmndDstioaialncister 
of  Ireland.  Hie  frand  epoch  of  political  emiDeace  ia  the  early 
hislary  of  the  Irish  ia  the  reicD  of  their  great  and  &vorite  mon- 
aidi.  Ollain  Fodlah,  who  reifoed.  aocordiof  to  Keatiog,  aboat 
960  yeaia  before  the  Chriitian  era.  Under  hiaa  was  imlkiiited  the 
gnal  Fet  at  Tara,  whkh  it  ia  prttended  waa  a  triennial  coaven- 
tioB  of  the  states,  or  a  parliament;  the  mombeis  of  which  were 
the  Dnuds,  and  other  learned  men,  who  represented  the  people 
in  that  anembly.  Very  minute  accounts  are  given  by  Iiiah  an- 
■aista  of  the  magnifieence  and  order  of  these  entertaioments ; 
horn  whiefa,  if  credible,  we  might  collect  the  earliest  traces  of 
beraldry  that  occur  in  history.  To  preeenre  order  and  regularity 
in  the  great  number  and  variety  of  the  memben  who  met  oo  toch 
oeeasioBs,  the  Irish  historians  inform  us,  that  when  the  banquet 
was  ready  to  be  served  up.  the  shield-bearers  of  the  prinees,  and 
other  nemben  of  the  convention,  delivered  in  their  riiields  sod 
targets,  which  were  readily  distingaished  by  the  coats  of  arms 
smhiwwmed  upon  them.  These  were  arranged  by  the  grand 
■BBshal  and  principal  herald,  and  hung  upon  tho  walk  on  the 
right  side  of  the  table:  and,  upon  entering  the  apartments,  each 
aoember  took  Ms  seat  under  his  respective  shi^  or  target,  with- 
out the  sigfatest  disturbance.  The  concluding  days  of  the  meet- 
ing, it  is  allowed  by  the  bish  antiquaries,  were  spent  fai  very 
fiee  ezesss  of  oonvivtaHty ;  but  the  first  six,  they  lay,  were  de- 
voted to  the  exaoBination  and  eettlement  of  the  anmb  of  the 
kingdom.  These  were  publicly  refaeaised.  When  they  had 
passed  the  approbation  of  the  assembly,  they  were  transcribed 
into  the  sntheotic  chronicles  of  the  nation,  which  was  called 
the  Register,  or  Psalter  of  Tara. 

CoL  Vallaneey  gives  a  translatioD  of  an  old  Irhh  fragment, 
•nnd  in  Trimty-etrilege.  DubHn,  in  which  the  palaee  of  the 
above  asMnUy  is  thus  deseribsd  as  it  existed  in  the  leign  of 
Cormao: — 

"  In  the  reign  of  Cormae,  the  patece  of  Tara  was  nine  hon* 
dred  fret  sqnara ;  the  diasMlsr  of  the  surrounding  rath,  seven 
diee  or  casts  of  a  dart;  it  contained  one  hundred  and  flf^  apart- 
ments ;  one  handled  and  fiAy  dornutories,  or  sleeping-rooms 
for  guards,  and  sixty  men  in  each :  the  height  was  tweoty<aeven 
eohitst  then  were  one  hundred  and  fifty  common  drinkiag- 
twdve  doon,  and  one  thousand  guests  daily,  boMdes 
orators,  men  of  scienoe,  engraven  of  gold  utd  alvsr, 
modekeiB,  and  nobles.  The  Irish  deicriptioo  of  the  baa- 
<pstiBg-hafl  is  tluis  traoalatsd:  twelve  stalb  or  divisioos  in 
each  wing ;  rixteea  attsndaati  oo  each  side,  and  two  to  each 
taMe;  ono  hundred  guests  in  all." 

1  Vidsiafka. 

9  The  boose  of  0*Comior  had  a  right  to  boast  of  dm  vleto- 
fias  evsr  the  EngHsh.  It  was  a  chief  of  the  O'Conner  raoo  who 
gave  a  cheek  to  the  English  champion,  De  Oootey,  so  fiunoos 
Ihr  Us  penonal  strsngth,  and  for  eleaving  a  helmet  at  one  Mow 
ef  Us  tword,  in  the  presence  of  the  kings  of  Fnaee  sad  Eng- 
had,  when  the  French  champion  declined  the  eombat  iritfa 
Um.  Though  nkfanately  conquered  by  the  English  under  De 
the  CGonnore  had  abo  humbled  the  pride  of  that 
I  on  a  BWBfiorabie  occasion :  vis.  when  Wsher  De  Bonrgo, 
aa  ancestor  of  that  De  Bourgo  who  won  the  battle  of  Athnn- 
raa,  bad  become  so  Insolent  as  to  make  excemive  demands  upon 
te  larrilories  of  Oonnaught,  and  to  bid  drflance  to  alltbe  ri(^ 
aad  propertiee  wssived  by  the  Irish  chiefs,  Aeth  0*Connor,  a 
'  dsseendant  of  the  famous  Cathal,  surnsmed  of  the  bloody 
sgainsi  the  usurper,  and  defeated  the  English  so  ae- 
r,  that  Ihsir  fsnaialdiod  of  ehagrin  aAor  the  battle, 
t  The  BMBlk  eT  May  is  to  this  day  eallsd  Bli  Beal  tisnafe,  i  s. 
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What  though  the  lords  of  tower  and  dome 
From  Shannon  to  the  North  Sea  foam^ — 
Thought  ye  your  iron  hands  of  pride 
Could  break  I  he  knot  that  love  had  tied ! 
No : — let  the  catrle  change  his  pliwie, 
The  leaf  its  hue,  the  flower  its  Moom ; 
But  ties  around  this  heart  were  spun 
That  oould  not,  would  not,  be  tnkbne ! 

VIU. 
**  At  bleating  of  the  wild  walcb-fiild, 
Thus  sang  my  love — '  Oh !  come  wiUi  ma : 
Our  bark  is  on  the  lake,  behold 
Our  steeds  are  (asten'd  to  the  tree. 
Come  fiur  from  Castle^^onnor's  olana— 
Come  with  thy  belted  fbreetere. 
And  I,  beside  the  lake  of  swana. 
Shall  hunt  (or  thee  the  fallow-deer ; 
And  build  thy  hut,  and  bring  thee  home 
The  wild-fowl  and  the  honey-comb ; 
And  berries  from  the  wood  provide, 
And  play  my  clarshech  ^  by  thy  side. 
Then  come,  my  love ! ' — How  oould  I  stay  ? 
Our  nimble  stag-hounds  track'd  the  way, 
And  I  pursued,  by  moonless  skies, 
The  light  of  Connocht  Moran's  eyes. 

IX. 
"  And  fast  and  ^,  befere  the  star 
Of  day-spring,  rush'd  we  through  the  glade, 
And  snw  at  dawn  the  lolly  bawn* 
Of  Castle-Connor  fisule. 
Sweet  was  to  us  the  hermitage 
Of  this  unplow*d,  untrodden  shore ; 
Lake  birds  all  joyous  from  the  cage, 
For  man's  neglect  we  loved  it  more. 
And  well  he  knew,  my  huntsman  dear. 
To  soarch  the  game  with  hawk  and  spear ; 
While  I,  his  evening  food  to  dress, 
Would  sing  to  him  in  happiness. 
But,  oh,  that  midnight  of  despair ! 
When  1  was  doom'd  to  rend  my  hair : 
The  night,  to  me,  of  shrieking  sorrow! 
The  night  to  him,  that  had  no  morrow ! 


"  When  all  was  hush'd,  at  even-tide 
I  heard  the  baying  of  their  beagle : 
'  Be  hosh'd ! '  my  ConiK>cht  Moran  cried, 
'  T  is  but  the  screaming  of  the  eagle.' 


the  month  of  BeaPa  fire,  in  the  original  language  of  Ireland,  and 
hence  I  believe  the  name  of  the  Bel  tan  featival  in  the  Ui^hlan^. 
These  fires  were  lighted  on  the  summits  of  mountains  (the  Irish 
antiquaries  say)  in  honor  of  thesun ;  and  are  supposed,  by  tboM 
coujecturing  gentlemen,  to  prove  the  origin  of  tho  Irish  frnm 
some  nation  who  worshipped  Baal  or  Belna.  Many  hills  in  Ire- 
land still  retain  the  name  of  Cooc  Greine.  t.  e.  the  hill  of  the 
sun ;  and  oo  all  are  to  be  seen  the  ruins  of  dmidical  altars. 

I  The  clanhech,  or  harp,  the  principal  musical  instruoM'nt  of 
the  Hibernian  bar^  does  not  sppear  to  be  of  Irish  origin,  nor  in  - 
digenout  to  any  of  tlie  Britieh  islands.  The  Britons  undoubtedly 
were  not  scquainted  with  it  during  the  residence  of  the  Roniana 
in  their  country,  as  on  all  their  coins,  on  which  musical  instru- 
ments are  represented,  we  see  only  the  Roman  lyre,  and  not 
the  British  teylin,  or  harp. 

3  Bawn,  from  the  Teutonic  Bawen— to  construct  and  secure 
with  brsnches  of  tress,  was  ao  called  because  the  prinuthre 
Cehie  fortification  was  made  by  discing  a  ditch,  throwing  up  a 
rampart,  and  on  the  latter  fixing  stakes,  which  were  iatarlaesd 
with  boughs  of  tress.  This  word  is  used  by  BpeMsri  batitJi 
hiaecnralely  eallsd  hy  Mr.  Todd«  his  snantatoi^  «&.< 
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Alas !  't  was  not  the  eyrie's  sound ; 

Their  bloody  bands  had  track'd  us  out ; 

Up-lisiening  starts  our  oouchant  hound— 

And  hark !  again,  that  nearer  shout 

Brings  (aster  on  the  murderers* 

Sparc— spare  him — Brazil — Desmond  fierce ! 

In  vain— 410  vmce  the  adder  charms ; 

Their  weapons  cross'd  my  sheltering  anus: 

Another's  sword  has  laid  him  low — 

Another's,  and  another's ; 

And  erery  hand  that  dealt  the  blerw^ 

Ah  me !  it  was  a  brother's ! 

Yes,  when  his  nioanings  died  away, 

Their  iron  hands  had  dug  the  clay. 

And  o'fr  his  burial-turf  they  trod. 

And  I  beheld— Oh  Ood !  Oh  God! 

His  life-blood  oozing  from  the  sod ! 

XI. 

**  Warm  in  his  death-wounds  sepulchred, 
Alas!  my  warrior's  spirit  brave. 
Nor  mass  nor  uUa-lulla '  heard. 
Lamenting,  soothe  his  grave. 
Dragg'd  to  their  hated  mansion  back, 
How  long  in  thraldom's  grasp  I  lay 
I  knew  not,  fi>r  my  soul  was  black, 
And  knew  no  change  of  night  or  day. 
One  night  of  horror  round  me  grew ; 
Or  if  I  saw,  or  felt,  or  knew, 
'T  was  but  when  those  grim  visagei, 
The  angry  brothers  of  my  race. 
Glared  on  each  eye-ball's  aching  throb, 
And  check'd  my  bosom's  power  to  sob, 
Or  when  my  heart  with  pulses  drear, 
Beat  like  a  death-watch  to  my  ear. 

XII. 

"  But  Heaven,  at  last,  my  soul's  eclipse 
Did  with  a  vision  Inright  inspire  c 
I  woke,  and  felt  upon  my  lips 
A  prophetess's  fire. 

Thirioe  in  the  east  a  woMirum  beat— 
I  heard  the  Saxon's  trumpet  sound. 
And  ranged,  as  to  the  judgment-seat, 
My  guilty,  trembling  brothers  round. 
Clad  in  the  helm  and  shield  they  came ; 
For  now  De  Bourgo*s  sword  and  flame 
Had  ravaged  Ulster's  boundaries. 
And  lighted  up  the  midnight  skies. 
The  standard  of  O'Connor's  sway 
Was  in  the  turret  where  I  lay ; 
That  standard,  with  so  dire  a  locA, 
As  ghastly  shone  the  moon  and  pale, 
I  gave^ — that  every  bosom  shook 
Beneath  its  iron  maiL 

xm. 

**  And  go!  (1  cried)  the  combat  seek. 
Ye  hearts  that  unappalled  bore 
The  anguish  of  a  sister's  shriek, 
Go ! — and  return  no  more ! 
For  sooner  guilt  the  ordeal  brand 
Shall  grasp  unhurt,  than  ye  shall  hold 
The  banner  with  victorious  hand. 
Beneath  a  sister's  curse  unroll'd. 

J  The  frith  lammHatloa  Ibr  ffav  dead. 


0  stranger !  by  my  country's  loss ! 
And  by  my  love !  and  by  the  cross ! 

1  swear  I  never  could  have  spoke 
The  curse  that  sever'd  nature's  yoke. 
But  that  a  spirit  o'er  me  stood, 

And  fired  me  with  the  wrathful  mood ; 
And  frenzy  to  my  heart  was  given. 
To  speak  the  malison  of  Heaven.' 

XIV. 
**  They  would  have  cross'd  themselves,  all  mute! 
They  would  have  pray'd  to  burst  the  spell  ; 
But  at  the  stamping  of  my  foot 
Each  hand  dovm  powerless  fell ! 
'And  go  to  Athunrec!'*  I  cried, 
'  High  lift  the  baimer  of  your  pride! 

1 1f  tlw  wrath  which  I  have  sseribed  to  thn  herotoe  orthis  littlii 
irieee  thonld  ■eein  to  exhibit  her  ch<rse(er  a>  too  nnnaturallf 
•tripe  of  patriotic  and  d«irao«tie  affectiom.  I  magi  bef  loave  to 
plead  the  aotboritr  of  Conieille  mthe  repneientationura  simi- 
lar psMon :  I  attnde  to  the  deoimeiation  ofCamille.  in  th«  tra- 
fedy  of  Horace.  When  Horace,  aeooinpanied  bra  toldier  bear- 
inf  the  throe  iworda  of  the  Coriatii.  niMta  hi*  Mvtrr.  and  invitm 
her  to  cooffratulate  him  on  hia  Tictorj.  abe  exprmtct  only  her 
grief,  which  he  sttribotes  at  firat  only  to  her  feelinxa  for  the  loarf 
of  her  two  brothera;  bat  when  riie  borati  forth  into  reproachi^ 
aaainat  bun  ss  the  mordeier  of  her  lover,  the  last  ofthe  Curiatii. 
ho  exclaims: 

**  O  Gel !  qui  rit  jamais  one  pareine  rago; 
Croi»<a  done  que  je  aoie  insensible  k  routrage. 
Que  je  eoofTre  en  moa  sang  ce  mortel  d6sbonoear  f 
Atme,  alme  cette  mort  qui  fait  notre  bonheur, 
Et  pr^fere  do  moins  au  aonvenir  d'un  bomone 
Ce  que  doit  ta  naiasanee  aux  int^rets  de  Rome.** 
At  tho  mention  of  Rome,  Camilla  breaks  out  into  this  apoe- 
tiophe: 

**  Rome,  Poniqoe  obi^  de  mon  renentimont ! 
Rome,  k  qui  vient  too  bras  d'immoler  mon  amant  I 
Rome,  qui  t'a  vo  nalue  et  que  ton  rmur  adore ! 
Rome,  eafin.  que  je  hats,  parce  qu'elle  fbonore ! 
PttissMit  Unis  see  voisios,  enMmble  eunjur^s. 
Sapper  see  fondements  encore  maJ  aasurte ; 
Et,  si  ce  n'est  asses  de  toute  TltaKe, 
Que  rOrient,  eonUe  elle,  k  TOccident  s'aliie ; 
Que  cent  peuples  unis,  des  bouts  de  rnniven 
P.nasent,  pour  la  dtonire,  et  les  monts  et  les  men ; 
Qn*eUe-m^me  sur  soi  renverae  sea  murailles, 
Et  de  sea  propres  mains  d^cbire  ses  entraiUea ; 
Que  le  couftoux  du  Ciel,  allumd  par  mes  vflsux, 
Faase  pleuvoir  sur  elle  un  dihige  de  frox ! 
Poim^-je  de  mes  yeux  y  voir  tomber  ce  foodre. 
Voir  sea  maiaons  en  cendre,  et  tea  lauriera  en  poudre ; 
Voir  le  dernier  Roouun  k  son  dernier  souptr. 
Moi  senle  en  6tre  cause,  et  moohr  de  pUtisir  !'* 

8  In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Second,  the  Irish  presented  to 
Pope  John  the  Twenty'SBeond  a  memorisi  of  their  sofferinr« 
nader  the  English,  of  which  the  Isnguage  cxhilriti  all  the  Rtrengtli 
oTdopair. — **  Ever  ahice  the  English  (say  they)  fffft  nppearMi 
npon  ear  coaals,  they  entered  our  territories  under  a  certain 
spec  ioos  pretence  of  charity,  and  external  hypocritical  show  of 
religion,  endeavoring  at  the  same  time,  by  every  artifice  maKce 
eonid  suggest,  to  extirpate  us  root  and  branch,  and  without  any 
other  right  than  that  of  the  strongest ;  they  heve  ao  ftrsuc- 
oeeded  by  base  teodulenos  and  cunning,  that  Ihey  have  forced 
m  to  quit  our  fair  and  ample  habitations  and  inheritances,  and 
to  take  raAige  like  wild  beasta  ia  the  moontaius,  the  woods,  and 
the  morasses  of  the  country ;— nor  even  can  the  cavanis  and 
dens  pralset  us  sgainat  their  ineatiable  avarice.  They  ponoe 
m  even  into  theee  (Vighifol  abodea ;  endeavoring  to  dispoaseas 
as  of  the  wild  uncultivated  rocks,  and  arrogate  to  tbemsshres 
the  prepertg  af  svsry  pluet  oa  whioh  we  can  stamp  the  figure 
of  oar  feet." 

l^e  greatest  eflbrt  ever  made  by  the  ancient  Irish  to  regain 
their  native  indepeodeooe,  waa  made  at  the  time  when  they 
ealbd  over  the  brother  of  Robert  Bruce  from  Scotland.— Wil- 
liam de  Roorgo,  bnHber  to  the  Earl  of  Ulater.  and  Richard  do 
Berming ham.  were  acnfc  sgainat  the  anain  body  of  the  native 
inanrgenfa.  who  were  headed  rsifaerthaaeomsMnded  by  Fefim 
O'Cummr.  TIm  impMtaatbattKwUclidssMsd  thesahjsetion 
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Bat  know  that  where  its  sheet  unrolb, 
Tke  weight  of  blood  is  on  your  souls ! 
Go  where  the  havoc  of  your  kerne 
8haU  float  as  high  as  mountain  fern ! 
Men  shall  no  more  your  mansion  know ; 
The  nettles  on  your  hearth  shall  grow ! 
Dead,  as  the  green  oblivious  ;kKKi 
That  mantles  by  your  walls,  shall  be 
The  glory  of  O'Connor's  blfMNl .' 
Away !  away  to  Athunreo ! 
Where,  downward  when  the  8un  shall  fall. 
The  raven's  wing  shall  be  your  poll ! 
And  not  a  vassal  shall  unlace 
The  \isor  from  your  dying  face  I ' 

XV. 

"  A  bolt  that  overhung  our  dome 
Suspended  till  my  curue  was  given. 
Soon  as  it  pess'd  these  lips  of  fuam, 
Peal'd  in  the  blood-red  heaven. 
Dire  was  the  look  that  o'er  their  backs 
TIm  angry  parting  brotliera  threw : 
But  DOW,  behold !  like  cataracts. 
Come  down  the  hills  in  view 
0*C(mDor*s  plumed  partisans ; 
Thrioe  ten  Kilnagorvian  ciajis 
Were  marching  tu  their  doom  : 
A  sudden  storm  tlicir  plumage  toes*d, 
A  flash  of  lightning  o'er  them  crossed, 
And  all  again  was  gloom ! 

XVI. 
"  Stranger !  I  fled  the  home  of  grief^ 
At  Connocht  Moran's  tomb  to  fall ; 
I  Ibimd  the  helmet  of  my  chief, 
Hia  bow  still  hanging  on  our  wall, 
And  look  it  down,  and  vow'd  lo  rove 
This  desert  place  a  huntress  bold  ; 
Nor  would  I  change  my  buried  love 
For  any  heart  of  living  mould. 
No!  for  I  am  a  hero's  child ; 
111  hunt  my  quarry  in  the  wild \ 
And  still  my  homo  this  mansion  make. 
Of  all  imheeded  and  unheodijig. 
And  dierish,  for  my  warrior's  sake— 
'  The  flower  of  love  lies  bleedii^.' 
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LOCmEL'S  WARNINa' 
WIZAKD— LOCHIEL. 

WIZARD. 

LoGBiKL,  Lochiel !  beware  of  the  day 

When  the  Lowlands  shall  meet  thee  in  battle  array! 

of  Irslsnd,  look  place  on  the  10th  of  August,  1315.  It  was  the 
Moodiest  that  ever  was  fought  botween  the  two  natioaa,  and  eoo- 
lioaed  thronghout  the  whole  dny.  frum  the  riatag  to  the  aettiog 
BUD.  The  Iriih  fought  with  iofcrior  dbcipline,  but  with  great 
uithaiiasDi.  Thfj  loet  ten  thouund  men,  among  whom  were 
twQDtf-nioe  ehiefi  of  Connaught  Tradition  atatea.  that  after 
this  terrible  day.  the  O'Connor  family,  like  the  Fabian,  were  ao 
nearly  extenninalcd,  that  ihrouithout  all  Connaught  not  one  of 
I'la  name  remained,  eicept  Felim'a  bruiher,  who  waa  oai>able 
*•' bearing  arras. 

1  LocMal,  the  chief  of  the  warlike  cinn  of  the  Camerope,  and 
fiiNCendMi  from  ancestora  dirtiunuiabed  in  their  narrow  sphere 
for  fficat  personal  prowesa,  woa  a  man  ntirthy  of  a  bettar  eaiMe 
mijA  falo  than  that  in  which  he  einbarkKl,  ilie  enteipriae  of  the 
Iftuartsin  1745.  Ilis  mttnory  ia  iiill  fondly  clieriahed  smongthe 
fficUandKra,  by  the  appellatiun  of  tlie  "gentle  /.^bitt,**  lor 
km  wna  ^mmd  tot  bk  aocial  virtues  as  much  ai  hia  martial  and 


Fur  a  field  of  the  dead  rushes  red  on  my  sight, 
And  the  clans  of  Culloden  are  scattered  in  flght 
Tliey  rally,  they  bleed,  for  tiicir  kingdom  and  crown ; 
Woe,  woe  tu  the  riders  that  trample  them  down ! 
Proud  Cumberland  prances,  insulting  the  slain. 
And  their  hoof-bcaten  bosoms  are  trod  to  the  plain. 
But  hark!  through  the  fast-flashing  lightning  of  war. 
What  steed  to  the  desert  iUes  frantic  and  far  1 
'T  is  thine,  oh  GlenuHin !  whose  bride  shall  await. 
IJke  a  love-Iightcfi  watch-lire,  all  ni^ht  at  the  gate. 
A  steed  cornea  at  morning :  no  rider  is  there ; 
Hut  itM  bridle  lh  red  with  the  sign  of  despair. 

mairnaninioiis  (though  miMakon)  byalty.  Hia  influence  wai  ao 
important  among  the  Higbiand  chieftt,  that  il  depciidod  un  hia 
joining  with  hid  clan  whHlit-r  the  standard  of  Charier  khouid  be 
:  raisod  or  not  in  1745.  Lurhiel  waa  himself  too  wive  a  man  to 
be  blind  to  the  con»cqu(>noY  of  ao  hopeloei  an  enterpriae. 
.  but  hie  aeBsibilitr  to  the  point  of  honor  ovunuleil  hia  wiadora. 
Charica  apiwnli-d  to  hia  loyalty,  and  he  couM  not  brook  thera- 
proachca  of  hix  Prince.  When  Cliiiiloa  landed  at  Borrodale. 
Lochiel  woiit  to  mmi  him,  but,  on  lua  way,  rallcfl  nt  hid  bro- 
lher>  hoiiw)  f(?onipron  of  FuitMri'm;.  and  toW  him  on  what 
errand  ho  was  going;  adding,  however,  that  he  mv^ant  to  dts- 
iiiado  tiie  Prisre  frum  hia  unterpriKR.  Fanatem  adviaed  him  in 
I  that  CAM  to  communicute  hia  mind  by  leUer  to  Chailcii.  "Nu," 
,  aoid  Lochiel,  **\  think  it  dun  to  my  Prince  to  ;ivo  him  my  ntiMons 
, inpeiBoo  for  refiwing  to  join  hia  fctaminid." — ••Brother,"  re- 
plied Fatfalicra.  "  1  know  yuu  iM-tier  than  you  kitow  youraeU': 
if  the  prince  tince  •<•!«  hi*  eye*  on  yuu.  hi>  wiJI  make  yuu  di> 
whut  Im  pleaiea.*'  The  interview  nrci'rdinRly  took  pince :  nod 
Lochiel,  with  ninn^  Rrvumenta,  but  in  vain,  pressed  the  Pn^ 
tender  to  return  to  FrHncc.  and  reaerve  himaelf  and  hia  fiienda 
lor  a  more  favorable  orraaion,  aa  he  had  come,  by  hia  own  ac- 
knowledgment, without  anna,  or  money,  or  adhcrenta :  or,  a* 
all  eventa,  to  remain  conceuJod  till  hia  frienda  should  meet  and 
deliberate  what  waa  b«^  to  bo  done.  Charlea,  whoae  mind  was 
wound  up  to  the  utmnet  impatience,  paid  no  regard  to  thia 
proposal,  hot  anawered.  "  that  ho  waa  determined  to  put  all  to 
the  haxard."  **  In  a  few  days,'*  said  he,  "I  will  erect  the  royal 
Btnndard,  and  proclaim  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  that 
Charloa  Stuart  is  come  over  to  claim  the  crown  of  hia  ancestor* , 
and  to  win  it,  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  Lochiel.  who  my  father 
has  ollen  told  me  waa  our  firniofi  friend,  may  atay  at  home, 
and  learn  fimm  the  new«piH>or4  the  fate  of  his  Prince."->"No," 
said  Lochiel.  "  I  will  share  the  fate  of  my  Prince,  and  ao  ahall 
every  man  over  whom  nature  or  fortime  hath  given  me  any 
power." 

The  other  chienaina  who  followed  Charlea  embraoed  hia  eanao 
with  no  better  hopea.  It  eu^ages  our  sympathy  aiore  strongly 
in  their  liehalf,  that  no  motive,  but  th^ir  fear  to  be  reproached 
with  cowardice  or  disloyalty,  impelled  thom  to  the  hopeleaa  ad- 
venture. Of  this  we  have  an  example  in  the  interview  of  Priaoe 
Charloa  with  Clanronald,  another  lending  chieftain  in  the  rebe« 
army. 

"  Charlea,"  aaya  Home,  "  almost  reduced  to  despair,  in  hia 
diacoutae  with  Boisdale,  addresced  the  two  Highlanders  with 
great  emotion,  and,  summing  up  his  arguments  for  ttJiing  arms, 
conjured  them  to  asaist  their  Prince,  their  countryniaa,  in  hia 
utmost  need.  Clanronald  and  his  friend,  though  well  inelkied  to 
the  eauae,  poaitively  refuaod,  and  tokl  him  that  to  take  up  arma 
without  concert  or  support  was  to  pull  down  certain  ruin  on 
their  own  heads.  CHiarles  persisted,  argued,  and  implored. 
During  this  conversation  (thny  were  on  shipboafd)  the  paitiea 
walked  backwarda  and  forwards  on  the  deck;  a  Highlander 
stood  near  them,  armed  at  all  pointa,  as  was  then  the  faahion 
of  hia  country.  Ho  was  a  youncer  brother  ofKinloch  Moid  art, 
and  had  como  off  to  the  ship  to  inquim  for  news,  not  knowing 
who  waa  aboard.  When  he  gathered  from  their  discoorae  that 
the  stranger  was  the  Prince  of  Wnh>s;  when  he  heard  hia  chief 
and  hb  brother  refo>e  to  take  anns  with  their  Prince;  hiacokir 
went  and  caino;  his  eyes  sparkltxl.  he  shifted  his  place,  ami 
grasped  hia  sword.  Charlej  ubKorvid  his  domeanitr,  and  turn- 
ing briakly  to  him,  railed  out,  '  Wi'.l  you  nssist  meV — '1  will, 
I  will.*  said  Ronald;  'tliouah  no  mher  man  in  the  Highlands 
should  draw  a  sword,  I  am  ready  to  die  for  you  !*  Charlea,  with 
a  profusion  of  thanks  to  his  chnmpion.  rkiH,  he  wiabad  all  thn 
Highlandera  were  like  him.  Without  farther  deliberation,  rli-i 
two  Macdonalda  decbred  that  they  would  alao  join,  ami  us«* 
thotr  utmost  endeavora  to  engage  their  countrymen  to  take 
ai«is.**-*/la«M'f  Hist,  lUtcUiw,  p.  40. 
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Weep,  Albm !  >  to  death  and  captivity  led ! 
Oh  weep!  bat  thy  lean  cannot  number  the  dead : 
For  a  meicileH  sword  on  Culloden  shall  wave, 
CuUoden!  that  reeki  with  the  blood  of  the  brave.  / 

LOCHIEL. 

Go,  preach  to  the  coward,  thou  deathrtelling  seer! 
Or,  if  gory  Culloden  m>  dreadful  appear. 
Draw,  dotard,  around  thy  old  wavering  sight. 
This  mantle,  to  cover  the  phantoms  of  fright 

WIZARD. 

Ha !  laugh'st  thou,  Lochiel,  my  vision  to  scorn? 
Proud  bird  of  the  mountain,  thy  plume  shall  be  torn! 
Say,  rush  the  bold  eagle  exultingly  forth. 
F'rom  his  home,  in  the  dark  rolling  clouds  of  the  north? 
Lo !  the  death*shoi  of  fbcmen  outspeeding,  he  rode 
Companicmless,  bearing  destruction  abroad ; 
But  down  let  him  stoop  from  lus  havoc  on  high ! 
Ah!  home  let  him  speed, — for  the  spoiler  is  nigh. 
Why  flames  the  far  summit?  Why  shoot  to  the  blast 
Those  embers,  like  stars  from  the  firmament  cast? 
'T  is  the  fire<hower  of  ruin,  all  dreadfully  driven 
From  his  eyrie,  that  beacons  the  darkness  of  heaven. 
Oh,  crested  Lochiel !  the  peerless  in  might. 
Whose  banners  arise  on  the  battlements'  height. 
Heaven's  fire  is  around  thee,  to  blast  and  to  bum ; 
Return  to  thy  dwelling !  all  lonely,  return ! 
For  the  blackness  of  ashes  shall  mark  where  it  stood, 
And  a  wild  mother  scream  o'er  her  famishing  brood. 

LOCHIEL. 

False  Wizard,  avaunt !  1  have  marshall'd  my  clan. 
Their  swords  are  a  thouMinrl.  their  bosoms  are  one ! 
They  arc  true  to  the  lastof  their  blood  and  their  breath. 
And  like  reapers  descend  to  the  harvest  of  death. 
Then  welcome  be  Cumberland's  steed  to  the  shock! 
Let  him  darti  his  proud  foam  like  a  wave  on  the  rock! 
But  woe  to  his  kindred,  and  woe  to  his  cause, 
When  Albin  her  claymore  indignantly  draws ; 
When  her  bonneted  chiefhiins  to  victory  crowd, 
Clanranald  the  dauntless,  and  Moray  the  proud. 
An  plaided  and  plumed  in  their  tartan  array 

WIZARD. 

Lochiel,  Lochiel !  beware  of  the  day ! 
For,  dark  and  despairing,  my  sight  I  may  seal, 
But  man  cannot  cover  what  God  would  reveal ; 
T  is  the  sunset  of  life  gives  me  mystical  lore, 
And  coming  events  cast  their  shadows  befiure. 
I  tell  thee.  Culloden's  dread  echoes  shall  ring 
With  the  blood-hounds  that  bark  for  thy  fiigitive 

king. 
Lo !  anointed  by  Heaven  with  the  vials  of  wrath. 
Behold,  where  he  flies  on  his  desolate  path!' 
Now  in  darkness  and  billows  he  sweeps  from  my 

sight : 
Rise,  rise !  ye  wild  tempests,  and  cover  his  flight! 
Tisfinish'd.  Tlieir  thunders  are  hush'd  on  the  moon: 
Collodcn  is  lost,  and  my  country  deplores. 
I>ut  where  is  the  irrm-liound  prisoner?  Where? 
For  the  red  eye  of  battle  b  shut  in  despair. 
Say,  mounts  be  the  ocean-wave,  banish'd,  forlorn. 
Like  a  limb  from  his  country  cast  bleeding  and  torn? 
Ah.  no !  for  a  darker  departure  is  near ; 
The  war-drum  is  miifll<Kl,  and  black  is  the  bier ; 
His  death-b(>ll  is  tulIiiiK :  oh !  Mercy,  dispel 
YoQ  sight,  that  it  freezes  my  spirit  to  tell ! 


Lifo  flutters  convulsed  in  his  quivering  limbs. 
And  his  Uood-streaming  nostril  in  agony  swims. 
Accursed  be  the  fogots  that  blaze  at  his  feet. 
Where  his  heart  shall  be  thrown,  ere  it  ceases  to  beat. 
With  the  smoke  of  its  ashes  to  poison  the  gale 

LOCHIEL. 

^Down,  soothless  insultor  1  I  trust  not  the  tale : 

For  never  shall  Albin  a  destiny  meet 

So  black  with  dishonor,  so  foul  with  retreat. 

Though  my  perishing  ranks  should  be  strew'd  in  their 

gore, 
Like  ocean-weeds  heap'd  on  the  surf-beaten  shore, 
Lochiel,  untainted  by  flight  or  by  chains, 
While  the  kindling  of  life  in  his  bosom  remains, 
Shall  victor  exult,  or  in  death  be  laid  low, 
With  his  back  to  the  field,  and  his  feet  to  the  foe ! 
And  leaving  in  battle  no  blot  on  his  name, 
Look  proudly  to  Heaven  from  the  death-bed  of  lame.' 


1  Ths  Gselie  appellatioo  of  Bcotlaiid,  mora  partieolarly  dra 
HtfUsads. 
^  7%9  4tasr  a/Ms  l»  ffce  flpsmr  bsrdahips  of  Iks  lOf  al  wfliMsr. 


I  An  aeeount  of  the  second  ught,  in  Irish  called  Taiph,  is 
thoi  fiTcn  in  M  artin'i  DeseripUon  of  the  Western  laKa  of  Scot- 
land. "The  ■eeond  liffht  m  a  linitular  facully  of  fecin?  an 
otberwiM  inviaible  oloaet,  witboat  any  previoiM  mfians  iwed 
br  the  peraon  who  ases  il  for  that  end.  The  rmon  makes  such 
a  liTeb'  impression  upon  the  seers,  that  thry  neither  «oe  nor 
think  of  anything  elae  except  the  vision  as  long  as  it  continues ; 
and  then  they  appear  pensiTe  or  jovial  acoordiag  to  the  uLject 
which  waa  represented  to  them. 

"  At  the  sightof  a  vision  the  eyelids  of  the  person  are  erected, 
and  the  eyes  continue  staring  until  the  ohioct  vanitih.  'J'hts  is 
obvious  to  othon  who  are  standing  by  when  the  persons  happen 
lo  see  a  vision ;  and  ecenrred  more  than  once  (o  my  own 
observation,  and  to  others  that  were  with  mo. 

"  There  is  one  in  Skie,  of  whom  his  acquaintance  observed, 
that  when  be  sees  a  viaioo  the  inner  parts  of  his  eyelids  turn  mi 
far  upwards,  that,  aAer  tho  obiect  disappears,  he  mui't  draw 
them  down  with  his  fingers,  and  someUmes  employs  others  to 
draw  them  down,  which  he  finds  to  be  much  the  easier  way. 

"This  faculty  of  the  second  sight  does  not  lineally  d('M?fnd 
in  a  family,  as  some  have  imaginod ;  for  I  kix»w  several  parents 
who  are  endowed  with  it,  and  their  children  are  uut ;  and  vies 
veratu  Neither  is  it  acquired  by  any  previous  compact.  And 
after  atrict  inquiry,  I  could  never  learn  from  any  among  them, 
that  this  faculty  was  communicable  to  any  whatsoovrr.  The  seer 
knows  neither  the  oUject,  ttane.  aor  place  of  a  vision,  before  it 
appears ;  and  tho  aame  object  is  c^en  aeen  by  different  persons 
living  at  a  considerable  distance  from  one  another.  The  true 
way  of  judging  aa  to  the  time  and  circumstances  is  by  observa- 
tion ;  for  ssvmd  peraona  of  judgment  who  are  without  this 
faculty  are  mora  capable  to  judgs  of  the  deaiga  of  a  vision  than 
a  novice  that  is  a  aoer.  If  aa  otgeet  appear  k  the  day  or  night 
it  will  come  to  pass  sooner  or  later  accordingly. 

"  If  an  ofayect  is  seen  earty  in  a  morning,  which  is  not  fre- 
quent. It  will  be  accomplished  in  a  few  hours  aHerwards ;  if  at 
noon,  it  will  probably  be  aooompliahed  that  very  day ;  if  in  the 
evening,  perhaps  that  night;  if  ailor  candles  be  lighted,  it  will 
be  aecomplkhed  that  night:  the  latter  always  an  accompliah- 
BMit  by  weeks,  months,  and  aonietimcs  years,  according  to  the 
time  of  the  night  tho  vision  is  seen. 

**  Wbco  a  shroud  ia  seen  about  one,  it  b  a  sure  ptofoetie  of 
death.  The  time  is  judged  according  to  the  height  of  It  about 
the  person ;  for  if  it  is  not  seen  above  the  middle,  death  is  not 
to  be  expected  Ibr  the  space  of  a  year,  and  perhaps  some  months 
longer :  and  as  it  is  frequently  seen  to  ascend  higher  towarda 
the  head,  death  is  concluded  to  be  at  hand  within  a  few  days, 
if  not  hour*,  as  daily  experience  confirms.  Examples  of  this 
kind  were  shown  me.  when  the  person  of  whom  tho  ohaerva- 
tiow  were  then  made  was  in  perfect  health, 

**  It  n  ordinary  with  them  to  see  bouses,  gardena.  and  tieesiD 
places  void  of  all  these,  and  this  in  process  of  lime  is  wont  to 
he  accomplwhed :  as  at  Hogslot  in  the  ble  of  Skie.  where  there 
were  but  a  few  sorry  low  houses  thatched  with  straw  j  yet  in  a 
few  years  the  vision,  which  appeared  of^on.  was  accomplished 
by  the  building  of  several  good  homes  in  tlie  very  spot  rcpre- 
aaoted  to  the  seers,  and  by  the  planting  of  orchards  there. 

**  To  see  a  spark  of  fire  is  a  forormiricr  of  a  doad  child,  to  bo 
seen  in  the  arms  of  ihoae  persons :  of  which  there  are  several 
inatsnees.  To  see  a  seat  empty  at  the  time  of  sitting  hi  it,  ia 
a  pnssge  of  distpsnoo*8  death  quickly  nSttr  it. 
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BATTLE  OF  THE  BALTIC. 

Of  Nelson  and  the  North, 
fling  the  glorious  day's  renown, 
When  to  battle  fierce  came  forth 
AH  the  might  of  Denmark's  crown. 
And  her  ams  akmg  the  deep  proudly 
By  each  gun  the  lighted  brand. 
In  a  bold  determined  hand, 
And  the  IVince  of  all  the  land 
Led  them  on. — 

like  leviathans  afloat. 

Lay  their  bulwarks  on  the  brine, 

WhHo  the  sign  of  battle  flew 

On  the  lofty  British  line : 

It  was  ten  of  April  mora  by  the  chime : 

As  they  drifted  on  their  path. 

There  was  silence  deep  as  death ; 

And  the  boklest  held  his  breath, 

For  a  time. — 

But  the  might  of  England  flush'd 

To  anticipate  the  scene ; 

And  her  van  the  fleeter  nish'd 

Cer  the  deadly  space  between. 

**  Hearts  of  oak ! "  our  captains'  cried ;  when 

each  gun 
From  its  adamantine  lips 
Spread  a  death-shade  round  the  ships, 
Like  the  hurricane  eclipse 
Of  the  sun. 

Again!  again!  again! 

And  the  havoc  did  not  slack, 

mil  a  fteble  cheer  the  Dane 

To  our  cheering  sent  us  back ; — 

Their  shots  along  the  deep  sbwly  boom  i-^ 

Tlien  ceased — and  all  is  wail. 

As  they  strike  the  shattcr'd  sail ; 

Or,  in  conflagration  pale. 

Light  the  gloom. — 


"When  a  ooriee,  or  oos  that  hat  latelf  obtsioed  the  aecofid 
■ghi;'wei  a  Ti«ion  in  the  niffhl-tiaie  witboat  doors,  sad  eomes 
Bear  a  fire,  be  preeently  falh  into  a  nroon. 

**8oaw  find  themeelTei  ai  it  were  in  aerowd  of  people,  hav- 
iof  a eorpee.  which  they  eanyakmc  with  them;  and  after raeb 
I  the  Men  come  in  sweating,  and  describe  the  Tiaon  that 
If  there  be  any  of  th«r  aeqoaintanee  among  them, 
Iher  gif  en  aeeoont  of  their  names,  as  aboof  the  bearen;  bat 
Ibsgr  know  notlung  ooooeminff  the  oovpee.'* 

Iloreee  and  eows  (aeooiding  to  the  Mine  credolons  author) 
haTO  certainly  eometimee  thesaoM  faculty ;  and  he  eodesTon  to 
prove  It  by  the  eigne  of  fear  which  tlie  aniinali  exhibit,  when 
eeeoDd-atghted  pemos  eee  vieione  in  the  wunm  place. 

**The  aeen  (he  oootinnee)  are  generally  illiterate  and  wdt- 
SMsniag  people,  and  altogether  void  of  deeign:  noreuoldlerer 
lean  that  any  of  them  ever  made  the  least  gain  by  it;  neilher 
i*  it  repatable  among  them  to  hare  that  fiMulty.  Betidee,  the 
people  of  the  Iilee  are  not  to  eredulons  aa  to  bdiere  impficitly 
before  the  thing  predicted  is  accompliahed ;  bat  when  it  b  ae- 
tnally  aecompliehed  aftarwarda.  it  ia  not  in  their  power  to  deny 
it.  wiJioutof^ag  violence  to  their  own  aenseand  reason.  Be- 
aidea,tf  the  aeen  were  deceiven,  can  it  be  reaaooable  to  imagine 
that  an  the  ialandera  who  have  not  the  aeeond  eight  riiocildeom. 
bine  together,  and  offer  violence  to  their  nnderstandinge  and 
aenaea.  to  enforce  theroielvee  to  believe  a  lie  from  age  to  age  1 
There  ere  aeverel  penooa  among  them  whoae  title  and  edoea- 
tioa  raiae  thoto  above  the  anapicion  of  concurring  with  an  im- 
peslor,  merely  to  gratify  an  illiterate,  contemptiblQ  aet  of  per> 
soaa;  nor  can  reaaoneble  penooa  believe  that  children,  htweea. 
aad  eows.  ahitoM  be  pre-engaged  in  a  combination  in  fkvor  of 
Ihsaeeoad  eight.'*— Jtrdrtro'e  Dueriptitm  ef  Ou  WuUn  hl- 
'  iff  Segtiand.  pp.  3. 11. 
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Out  Rfrnke  the  victor  then. 

As  he  hoil'd  them  o'er  the  wave; 

"  Ye  are  brothers !  ye  are  men ! 

And  we  conquer  Imt  to  save  .*— 

So  peace  instead  of  death  let  us  faring : 

But  yield,  proud  fye^  thy  fleet. 

With  the  crews,  at  England's  feet, 

And  make  submission  meet 

To  our  King." — 

Then  Denmark  blest  our  chief. 

That  he  gave  her  wounds  repose ; 

And  the  sounds  of  joy  and  grief 

From  her  people  wildly  rose. 

As  death  withdrew  his  shades  from  the  day. 

While  the  sun  look'd  smiling  bright 

O'er  a  wide  and  woeful  sight, 

Where  the  fires  of  fimeral  light 

Died  away. 

Now  joy,  Old  England,  raise ! 
For  the  tidings  of  thy  might. 
By  the  festal  cities'  blaze, 
While  the  wine-cup  shines  in  light ; 
And  yet,  amidst  that  joy  and  uproar. 
Let  us  think  of  them  that  sleep. 
Full  many  a  fathom  deep, 
By  thy  wild  and  stormy  steep, 
Elsinore ! 

Breve  hearts !  to  Britain's  (uide 

Once  so  fiiithful  and  so  true. 

On  the  deck  of  fiune  that  died. 

With  the  gallant  good  Riou:  * 

Soft  sigh  the  winds  of  Heav'n  o'er  their  grave ! 

While  the  billow  mournful  rolls. 

And  the  mermaid's  song  condoles* 

Singing  glory  to  the  souls 

Of  the  brave! 


YE  MARINERS  OF  ENGLAND. 

A  NAVAL  OlNb 

Ye  mariners  of  England ! 

That  guard  our  native  seas, 

Whose  flag  has  braved,  a  thousand  years. 

The  battle  and  the  breeze ! 

Your  glorious  standard  launch  again 

To  match  another  foe ! 

And  sweep  throu^  the  deep. 

While  the  stormy  tempests  blow ; 

While  the  battle  rages  loud  and  long, 

And  Ihe  stormy  tempests  blow. 

The  spirits  of  your  fiithers 

Shall  start  firom  every  wave  .* — 

For  the  deck  it  wos  their  field  of  fame, 

And  Ocean  was  their  grave! 

Where  Blake  and  mighty  Nelson  fell, 

Your  manly  hearts  shall  glow. 

As  ye  sweep  through  the  deep. 

While  the  stormy  tempests  blow; 

While  the  battle  rages  loud  and  long. 

And  tlio  stormy  tempests  blow. 


1  Captain  Rion,  juatly  entitled  the  gallant  and  the  good^  hi 
Lord  Nelaon,  wtien  ha  winte  Vmkaa  VCia  ^wi^vkSm^ 
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Britannia  needi  no  bulwark. 

No  towera  along  the  Meep ; 

Her  march  b  o'er  the  mountain-wavoa, 

Her  home  is  on  the  deep. 

With  thundexB  from  her  nativo  oak. 

She  quells  the  flooda  below,-— 

As  they  roar  on  the  shore, 

When  the  stormy  tempests  blow ; 

When  the  battle  rages  loud  and  kmg. 

And  the  stormy  tempests  blow. 

The  meteor  flag  of  England 

Shall  yet  terrific  bum, 

Till  danger's  troubled  night  depart. 

And  the  star  of  peace  return. 

Then,  then,  ye  ocean- warriors! 

Our  song  and  ieast  shall  flow 

To  the  fame  of  your  name. 

When  the  stonn  has  ceased  to  blow ; 

When  the  fieiy  fight  is  heard  no  n*.fe. 

And  the  storm  has  ceased  to  blow. 


HOHENLINDEN. 

On  linden,  when  the  sun  was  tow. 
All  bloodless  lay  th'  untrodden  snow. 
And  dark  as  winter  was  the  flow 
Of  Iser,  rolling  rapidly. 

But  Linden  saw  another  sight, 
When  the  drum  beat,  at  dead  of  night, 
Commanding  fires  of  death  to  light 
The  darkness  of  her  scenery. 

By  torch  and  trumpet  fiist  array'd. 
Each  horseman  drew  his  battle-blade. 
And  furious  every  charger  neigh'd, 
To  join  the  dreadful  revelry. 

Then  shook  the  hills  with  thunder  riven. 
Then  rosh'd  the  iteed  lo  battle  driven. 
And  louder  than  the  bolts  of  heaven. 
Far  flash'd  the  red  artillaiy. 

But  redder  yet  that  light  shall  glow. 
On  Linden's  hills  of  stained  now, 
And  bloodier  yet  the  torrent  Bow 
Of  Iser,  rolling  rapidly. 

Tis  room,  but  scaroe  yon  level  son 
Can  pierce  the  war-oloods,  rolliiig  ^i/m. 
Where  furious  Frank,  and  fiery  Hun, 
Shout  in  their  sulphVous  canopy. 

The  combat  deepens,    ^i,  ye  biaTe, 
Who  rush  to  glory,  or  the  grave ! 
Wave,  Munich!  all  thy  banners  wave! 
And  charge  Vfith  all  thy  chivalry! 

Few,  few,  shall  part  where  many  meet! 
The  snow  shall  be  their  winding-sheet, 
And  every  turf  beneath  their  fiiet 
Shall  be  a  aoMier's  sepulchre. 


GLENARA. 

0  HEARD  ye  yon  pibroch  sound  sad  in  the  gale. 
Where  a  band  cometh  slowly  with  weeping  and  wail  ? 
T  is  the  chief  of  Glenara  laments  for  his  dear  ; 
And  her  sire,  and  the  people,  are  call'd  to  her  bier. 

Glenara  came  first  vrith  the  mourners  and  shroud  ; 
Her  kinsmen  they  fcllow'd,  but  mouro'd  not  aloud  - 
Their  plaids  all  their  boeoms  were  folded  arouiid  : 
They  march'd  all  in  silencer-^they  look'd  on  the 
ground. 

In  silence  they  readi'd  over  mountain  and  moor, 
To  a  hnth,  where  Uie  oak-tree  grew  lonely  and  hoer , 
*'  Now  here  let  us  jdace  the  grey  stone  of  her  caini : 
Why' speak  ye  no  word  r*    said  Glenara  the  stem. 

**  And  tell  me,  I  charge  jrou !  ye  clan  of  my  spouse. 
Why  fold  ye  your  mantles,  why  cloud  ye  your  brow  xf" 
So  spake  the  rude  chiefUin  >— no  answer  is  made. 
But  each  mantle  unfolding  a  dagger  display 'd. 

*'I  dreamt  of  my  lady,  I  dreamt  of  her  shroud," 
Cried  a  voice  frcHn  the  kinsmen,  all  wrathful  and  loud  ; 
"  And  empty  that  shroud  and  that  cofiin  did  Hcrni : 
Glenara!  Glenara!  now  read  me  my  dream  I" 

O!  pale  grew  the  cheek  of  that  chiefhiin,  I  wecii. 
When  the  shroud  was  undused,  and  no  lady  was  sc^eii ; 
When  a  voice  fimn  the  kinsmen  qioke  louder  in  f>coni. 
'Twos  the  youth  who  had  loved  the  iiur  Ellen  of  Lorn: 

*  I  dreamt  of  my  lady,  I  dreamt  of  her  grief. 

1  dreamt  diat  her  lord  was  a  barbarous  chief: 
On  a  rock  of  the  ocean  fiur  Ellen  did  seem ; 
Glenara!  Glenara!  now  read  me  my  dream!" 

In  dust,  low  the  traitor  has  knelt  to  the  ground. 
And  the  desert  reveal'd  where  his  lady  was  (bund ; 
From  a  rock  of  the  ocean  that  beauty  is  borne, — 
Now  joy  to  the  house  of  fiiir  Ellen  of  Lorn ! 


EXILE  OF  ERIN. 

There  came  to  the  beach  a  poor  Exile  of  Erin. 

Tha  dew  on  his  thin  robe  was  heavy  and  chill : 
For  his  country  he  aigh'd,  when  at  twilight  repairing 

To  wander  alone  by  the  vrind-beaten  hilL 
Bat  the  day<«tar  attracted  his  eye's  sad  devotion. 
For  it  rose  o'er  his  own  native  isle  of  the  ocean. 
Where  ooce,  in  the  fire  of  his  youthful  emotion. 

He  nng  the  bold  anthem  of  Erin  go  bragh. 

Sad  is  my  ftte !  said  the  heart-broken  stranger. 

Ilia  wild  deer  and  wolf  to  a  eovart  can  flee ; 
Bat  I  have  no  refuge  fitna  ftmine  and  danger— 

A  home  and  a  country  remain  not  to  me. 
Never  again,  in  tha  green  surmy  bowers. 
Whore  my  ftra&thars  lived,  shall  I  spend  the  sweet 

boon. 
Or  cover  my  harp  with  the  wild-woven  ftowcrs, 

And  strike  lo  tha  numbers  of  Erin  go  bragh  i 

Erin,  my  country!  though  sad  and  forsaken. 
In  dreams  I  revisit  thy  sea-beaten  shore ; 

But,  alas !  in  a  fiir  foreign  land  I  awaken, 
And  sigh  fi>r  the  friends  who  can  meet  roe  no  more ! 
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Oh  crnel  fiito !  wilt  thou  never  repkoe  me 
In  a  tnennoQ  oTpeeoe-— where  DO  perile  can  chaee  me? 
Never  agein  ahell  my  brothen  embreoe  me  7 
They  died  to  d^inid  me,  or  live  lo  deplofft ! 

Where  b  my  cabin  door,  6st  by  the  wild  wood  ? 

Siaten  and  aire !  did  ye  weep  for  its  &I1  f 
Where  ki  the  mother  that  look'd  on  my  childhood  7 

And  where  ii  the  boiom-firiend,  dearer  than  all  7 
Oh !  my  Md  heart !  long  abandon*d  by  plearare, 
Why  did  it  dote  on  a  &ft.&ding  treaniref 
Teen,  like  the  ram-drop,  may  fidl  without  meafue. 

But  rapture  and  beauty  they  cannot  leealL 

Tet  all  ila  aad  reooUectioDe  luppreHing, 
Ode  dying  wif  h  my  lone  botom  can  draw ; 

i !  an  edle  bequeatha  thee  hia  M  earing ! 
Land  of  my  fi>re&then !  Erin  go  hragh ! 

and  cold,  when  my  heart  atiUa  her  raotkn, 
Gfeeo  be  thy  fields^— aweeteat  iale  of  the  ocean! 
And  diy  hari>«triking  barda  aing  aloud  viridi  devo- 
iion« — 
Erin  mavoumin — Erin  go  hragh! > 


LORD  ULUN*S  DAUGHTER. 

A  OHiXfTAiN,  to  the  Highlanda  bound, 
Criea,  **  Boatman,  do  not  tarry ! 

And  I  'U  give  thee  a  ailver  pound* 
To  row  ua  o'er  the  ferry."^ 

**  Now  who  be  ye,  would  croaa  Lochgyle^ 
Thia  dark  and  stormy  water  7*' 

«* Oh,  I'm  the  chief  of  Ulva'a  iale, 
And  thii  lord  Ullin's  daughter. 

**And  fiurt  before  her  father'a  men 
Three  days  we  've  fled  together. 

For  ahould  he  find  ua  in  the  glen. 
My  Uood  would  atain  the  heather. 

"  Hia  horsemen  hard  behind  ua  ride ; 

Should  they  our  atepe  diaoover, 
Then  who  will  cheer  my  bonny  bride 

When  they  have  slain  her  bver  V* 

Out  apoke  the  hardy  Highland  wight, 
**  1 11  go,  my  chief— I  'm  ready: 

It  ia  not  for  your  ailver  bright, 
But  for  your  winaome  lady : 

"And  by  my  word !  the  bonny  bird 

In  danger  shall  not  tarry ; 
So,  though  the  wavea  are  raging  white, 

1 11  row  you  o'er  the  ferry." 

By  diia  the  atorm  grew  loud  apace. 
The  water-wraith  waa  ahriekmg;* 

And  in  the  aoowl  of  heaven  each  foce 
Grew  dajtk  aa  they  were  a| 


Bat  still  aa  wilder  blew  the  wind, 
And  aa  the  night  grew  drearer, 

Adown  the  glen  rode  armed  men. 
Their  trampling  aounded  nearer. 

1  Iralaad  oqr  daittet,— Irdsod  for  evsr 
t  The  evil  «Wt  ef  Ike  walm. 


"  O  haate  thee,  haate ! "  the  lady  criea. 
Though  tempeata  round  ua  gather; 

I  *11  meet  the  raging  of  the  aides, 
But  not  an  angry  fother." 

The  boat  haa  left  a  stormy  land, 

A  stormy  sea  before  her, — 
When,  oh !  too  stroi^  for  human  hand, 

The  tempest  gather 'd  o'er  her. 

And  atiU  they  row'd  araidat  the  roar 

Of  watera  foat  prevailing ; 
Lord  UlUn  reach'd  that  fotal  ahofe: 

Hia  wrath  waa  changed  to  wailing. 

For  sore  dismay'd,  thiough  atorm  and  sliade, 

Hia  diild  he  did  diaoover : 
One  lovely  hand  ahe  atretch'd  for  aid. 

And  one  waa  round  her  lover. 

''Come  back!  come  back!"  he  cried, in  gncf, 

**  Acroaa  thia  atomy  water ; 
And  I  '11  forgive  your  Highland  diief. 

My  dau^Mer  .*— O  ray  daughter  T'— 

T  waa  vain:  the  loud  wavea  laah'd  the  shore. 

Return  or  aid  preventing  t 
The  waters  wild  went  o'er  hia  child. 

And  he  waa  left  lamenting. 


ODE  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  BURNS 

Soul  of  the  Poet !  whereaoe'er, 
Reclaim'd  from  earth,  thy  geniua  plume 
Her  wings  uf  immortality : 
Suspend  thy  harp  in  haj^er  sphere. 
And  with  thine  influence  illume 
The  gladness  of  our  jubilee. 

And  fly,  like  fiends  from  secret  spell. 
Discord  and  strife  at  Burns's  name, 
Exorciaed  by  his  memory ; 
For  he  was  chief  of  bards  that  swell 
The  heart  with  songs  of  social  flam«. 
And  high  delicious  revelry. 

And  Love's  own  atrain  lo  him  waa  given. 

To  warble  all  its  ecataaiea 

With  Pythian  worda  unaought,  unwill'd/— 

Love,  the  aurviving  gift  of  Heaven, 

The  choiceat  aweet  of  Paradiae, 

In  lifo'a  elae  bitter  cup  diatill'd. 

Who  that  haa  melted  o'er  hia  lay 
To  Mary's  soul,  in  Heaven  above. 
But  pictured  sees,  in  foncy  strong. 
The  landscape  and  the  livelong  day 
That  smiled  upon  their  mutual  love— 
Who  that  has  felt  forgets  the  aong  7 

Nor  skill'd  one  flame  alone  to  &n : 
His  country's  high-eoul'd  peasantry 
What  patriot-pride  he  taught! — ^fiow  mi:rli 
To  weigh  the  inborn  worth  of  man ! 
And  rustic  Itfo  and  poverty 
Grow  beautiful  beneath  hki  touch. 
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Him,  in  his  day-built  cot,'  the  mute 
Entranced,  and  show'd  him  all  the  fbnm 
Of  fairy  light  and  wixard  gloom 
(That  only  gifled  Poet  viewi). 
The  Genii  of  the  floods  and  storms, 
And  martial  shades  from  Glory's  tomb. 

On  Bannock-field  what  thooghts  arouse 

The  Swain  whom  Buemb's  song  inspires! 

Beat  not  his  Caledonian  veins, 

As  o*er  the  heroic  turf  he  plows. 

With  all  the  spirit  of  his  sires. 

And  all  their  scom  of  death  and  diains ' 

And  see  the  Scottiih  exile,  tann*d 

By  many  a  fiur  and  foreign  clime, 

Bend  o'er  his  homebom  Terse,  and  weep 

In  memory  of  his  native  land. 

With  love  that  scorns  the  lapse  of  time, 

And  ties  that  stretch  beyond  the  deep. 

Encamp'd  by  Indian  riverB  wild, 

The  soldier,  resting  oa  his  arms. 

In  Burns'b  carol  sweet  recalls 

The  scenes  that  blest  him  when  a  child, 

And  glows  and  gladdens  at  the  charms 

Of  Scotia's  woods  and  waterfitlls. 

O  deem  not,  midrt  this  worldly  strife, 
An  idle  art  the  Fbet  brings ; 
Let  high  Philosophy  control, 
And  sages  calm  the  stream  of  lifis, 
T  b  he  refines  its  fbuntain*springs, 
The  nobler  passions  of  the  soul. 

It  is  the  muse  that  consecrates 
The  native  banner  of  the  brave, 
Unfurling,  at  the  trumpet's  breath, 
Rose,  thistle,  harp ;  't  is  she  elates 
To  sweep  the  field  or  ride  the  wave, 
A  sunburst  in  Uie  storm  of  death. 

And  thou,  young  hero,  when  thy  pall 

Is  croM'd  with  roooniful  sword  and  plume. 

When  public  grief  begins  to  fade. 

And  only  tears  of  kindred  fall, 

Who  but  the  Bard  shall  dress  thy  tomb. 

And  greet  with  fiime  thy  gallant  shadet 

Such  was  the  soldier — ^BnRifs,  forgive 
That  sorro^a's  of  mine  own  intrude 
In  strains  to  thy  great  memory  due. 
In  verse  like  thine,  oh !  could  he  live, 
The  friend  I  moum'd — the  brave,  the  good- 
Edward  that  died  at  Waterloo!* 

• 

Farewell,  high  chief  of  Scottish  song! 
That  couldst  alternately  impart 
^Vi8dom  and  rapture  in  thy  page, 
And  brand  each  vice  with  satire  strong ; 
Whose  lines  are  mottoes  of  the  heart, 
Whose  truths  electrify  the  sage. 


1  Boras  was  bom  in  CIsj-cottsffs,  wbieli  Us  frUm 
wMi  Us  own  hands. 

t  Mslor  Edward  Ilodfe  of  th«  7lh  Hoaasra,  who 
head  of  Us  aqiMdroo  is  tiM  sOMk  of  Ite  Nbh 


bailt 
sttiM 


Farewell !  and  ne'er  may  B!n\y  dare 
To  wring  one  baneful  poison  drop 
From  the  crush'd  laurels  of  thy  bust : 
But  while  the  lark  sings  sweet  in  air. 
Still  may  the  grateful  pilgrim  stop 
To  bless  the  spot  that  holds  thy  dust. 


THE  SOLDIER'S  DREAM. 

Our  bugles  sang  truce — far  the  night-cloud  Iiod 
lour'd, 

And  the  sentinel  stars  set  their  watch  in  the  sky : 
And  thousands  had  sunk  on  the  ground  overpowered. 

The  weary  to  sleep,  and  the  woundeil  to  die. 

When  reposing  that  night  on  my  pallet  of  strnw. 

By  the  wolfscaring  fiigot  that  guarded  the  aJaiii. 
At  the  dead  of  the  night  a  sweet  vision  1  ^nw, 

And  thrice  ere  the  morning  I  dreamt  it  agoiii. 

Methought  from  the  batde-field's  dreadful  array, 
Far,  ftr,  I  had  roam'd  on  a  desolate  track : 

'T  was  Autumn^ — and  sunshine  arose  on  the  way 
To  the  home  of  my  fathers,  that  welcomed  me  buck 

I  flew  to  the  pleasant  fields  traversed  so  oft 

In  life's  morning  march,  when  my  bosom  was  youiig:; 

I  beard  my  own  mountain-goats  bleating  alofl. 
And  kouBW  the  sweet  strain  that  the  conw^aporH 
sung. 

Then  pledged  we  the  wine-cup,  and  fondly  I  swore 
From  my  home  and  my  weeping  friends  never  to 
part: 

My  little  ones  kiss'd  me  a  thousand  times  o'er. 
And  my  wife  sobb'd  aloud  in  her  fullness  of  heart. 

Stay,  stay  with  us, — rest,  thou  art  weary  and  woni ; 

And  fidn  was  their  war-broken  soldier  to  stay  : 
But  sorrow  retum'd  with  the  dawning  of  mom. 

And  the  voice  in  my  dreaming  ear  melted  av^'ay. 


LINES 

WRITTEN  ON  VISITING  A  8C1NF.  IN  ARGYLESBIRE. 

At  the  silence  of  twilight's  contemplative  hour, 

I  have  mused  in  a  sorrowful  mood, 
On  the  wind-shaken  weeds  that  embosom  the  bower 

Where  the  home  of  my  fbrefitthers  stood. 
All  ruin'd  and  wild  is  tlieir  roofless  abode, 

And  lonely  the  dark  raven's  sheltering  tree : 
And  travell'd  by  few  is  the  grass-co^'er'd  road. 
Where  the  hunter  of  deer  and  the  warrior  trode 

To  his  hills  that  encircle  the 


Yet  wandering,  I  found  on  my  ruinon.*<  wnl!{. 

By  the  dial-stone  aged  and  green. 
One  rase  of  the  wilderness  left  on  its  stalk, 

To  mark  where  a  garden  had  been. 
like  a  brotheriess  hermit,  the  Isst  of  its  race, 

All  wild  in  the  siloice  of  nature,  it  drew 
From  each  wandering  sun-beam,  a  lonely  embrace ; 
For  the  night*weed  and  thorn  overshadow'd  the  place 

W)lere  the  flower  of  my  fbrefiithers  grew. 

Sweet  bod  of  the  wilderness !  emblem  of  all 

Tliat  remains  in  tins  desolate  heart ! 
The  fiibric  of  bliss  to  its  centre  may  fiill, 

But  patMDoe  shall  navar  deput! 
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Tlioogh  the  wildi  of  enchantment^  all  Temal  and 
bright, 

In  the  day*  of  delusion  by  fancy  comhined 
With  the  vaniahing  phantonia  of  love  and  delight, 
Abaadon'd  my  toul,  like  a  dream  of  the  night, 

And  leave  Imt  a  detert  behind. 

Be  huah'd,  my  dark  apirit !  for  wiadora  oondemaa 

When  the  fiunt  and  the  feeble  depkire ; 
Be  itrong  as  the  rock  of  the  ocean,  that  atena 

A  thounnd  wild  waves  on  the  shore ! 
TlutMigh  the  perils  of  chance  and  the  scowl  of  disdain. 

May  thy  fWmt  be  unalter'd,  thy  courage  elate ! 
Tea !  even  the  name  I  have  worshipped  in  vain 
Shall  awake  not  the  sigh  of  remembrance  again: 

To  bear  ia  to  conquer  our  fate. 


TO  THE  RAINBOW. 

TuiTMPHAL  arch,  that  fiirst  the  sky. 
When  storms  prepare  to  part, 

I  ask  not  proud  Philoeophy 
To  teach  me  what  thoa  arU^ 

Still  seem,  as  to  my  childhood's  si^t, 

A  midway  station  given 
For  happy  spirits  to  alight. 

Betwixt  the  earth  and  heaven. 

Can  all  that  Optics  teach,  unfold 

Thy  form  to  please  me  so, 
Aa  when  I  dreamt  of  gems  and  gold 

Hid  in  thy  radiant  bow  ? 

When  Science  from  Creaticm's  faoe 
Enchantment's  veil  withdraws, 

What  bvely  visions  yield  their  place 
To  cold  material  laws ! 

And  yet,  &ir  bow,  no  fiiUing  dreama, 
But  words  of  the  Most  High, 

Have  told  why  first  thy  robe  of  beams 
Was  woven  in  the  sky. 

When  o*er  the  green  undeluged  earth 
Heaven's  covenant  thou  didst  shine. 

How  came  the  world's  grey  fathers  forth 
To  watch  thy  sacred  sign ! 

And  when  its  yelbw  lustre  smiled 

O^er  mountains  yet  untrod. 
Each  mother  hold  aloft  her  child 

To  bless  the  bow  of  God. 

Methinks,  thy  jubilee  to  keep, 
llie  first  made  anthem  rang. 

On  earth  delivered  from  the  deep^ 
And  the  first  poet  sang. 

Nor  ever  shall  the  Muse's  ejre 
UnrapCured  greet  thy  beam: 

Theme  of  primeval  prophecy, 
Be  still  the  poet's  theme! 

The  earth  to  thee  her  inoenffe  yields. 

The  lark  thy  welcome  sings. 
When  glittering  in  the  freshen'd  fields 
The  mowy  mushroom  iprings. 
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How  glorious  is  thy  girdle  cast 
O'er  mountain  tower*  and  (own. 

Or  mirror'd  in  the  ocean  vast, 
A  thousand  fothoms  down ! 

As  fresh  in  yon  horiaon  dark. 
As  young  thy  beauties  seem, 

As  when  the  eagle  from  the  ark 
First  sported  in  thy  beam. 

For,  foithful  to  its  sacred  page. 
Heaven  still  rebuilds  thy  span. 

Nor  lets  the  type  grow  pale  with  oga 
That  first  spoke  peace  to  man. 


THE  LAST  MAN. 

All  worldly  shapes  shall  melt  in  gloom. 

The  Sun  himself  must  die, 
Before  this  mortal  shall  assume 

ItsImmortaUty! 
I  saw  a  vision  in  my  sleep. 
That  gave  my  spirit  strength  to  sweep 

Adown  the  gulf  of  Time ! 
I  saw  the  lost  of  human  mould. 
That  shall  Creation's  death  behold. 

As  Adam  saw  her  prime  I 

The  Sun's  eye  had  a  sickly  glare. 

The  Earth  with  age  was  wan. 
The  skeletons  of  nations  were 

Around  that  lonely  man ! 
Some  had  expired  in  fighlr— the  bnada 
Still  rusted  in  th«r  bony  hands; 

In  plague  and  famine  some ! 
Earth's  cities  had  no  sound  nor  tread ; 
And  ships  were  drifting  with  the  dead 

To  shores  where  all  was  dumb ! 

Yet,  prophet-like,  that  lone  one  stood. 

With  dauntless  words  and  high. 
That  shook  the  sere  leaves  from  the  wood 

As  if  a  storm  pass'd  by, 
Saying,  We  are  twins  in  death,  proud  Sun, 
Thy  foce  is  odd,  thy  race  is  run, 

'T  is  Mercy  bids  thee  go ; 
For  thou  ten  thousand  thousand  yean 
Hast  seen  the  tide  of  human  tears^ 

That  shall  no  longer  flow. 

What  though  beneath  thee  man  put  forth 

His  pomp,  his  pride,  his  skill ; 
And  arts  that  made  fire,  flood,  and  earth 

The  vassals  of  his  will ; — 
Yet  mourn  I  not  thy  parted  sway. 
Thou  dim  discrowned  king  of  day: 

For  all  those  trophied  arts 
And  triumphs  that  beneath  thee  sprang, 
HeaI'd  not  a  passion  or  a  pang 

Entail'd  on  human  hearts. 

Go— let  oblivion's  curtain  fiill 

Upon  the  stage  of  men. 
Nor  with  thy  rising  beams  recall 

Life's  tragedy  again. 
Its  piteous  pageants  bring  not  back. 
Nor  waken  flesh,  upon  the  rack 
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Of  pain  anew  to  writhe ; 
Stretch'd  in  diiease'a  ihapet  abhorr'd, 
Or  moM-n  in  battle  by  the  iwoid. 

Like  groai  beneath  the  aqrtfae. 

Ev'n  I  am  weary  in  yon  tkiet 

To  watch  thy  fading  fire ; 
Tc!tt  of  all  BumleM  agmiet. 

Behold  not  me  expire. 
My  lipt  that  ipeak  thy  dii]ge  of  deatb-^ 
Their  rounded  gaip  and  gurgling  breath 

To  Me  thou  shalt  not  boart. 
The  eclipie  of  Nature  spreada  my  pall^^ 
The  majesty  of  Darkneet  shall 

Receive  my  parting  ghoat ! 

This  spirit  shall  return  to  Ilim 

That  gave  its  heavenly  spark ; 
Yet  think  not.  Sun,  it  shall  be  dim 

When  thou  thyself  art  dark! 
No !  it  shall  live  again,  and  shine 
In  bliss  unknown  to  boaras  of  thine ; 

By  him  recall'd  to  breath, 
Who  captive  led  captivity, 
Who  robb'd  the  grave  of  Victoiy^ — 

And  took  the  sting  from  Death! 

Go,  Sun,  while  Mercy  holds  me  up 

On  Nature's  awful  waste, 
To  drink  this  last  and  bitter  cup 

Of  grief  that  man  shall  taste — 
Go,  tell  the  Night  that  hide*  thy  ftoe. 
Thou  saw*st  the  lost  of  Adam's  race, 

On  Earth's  sepulchral  ckid. 
The  dark'ning  universe  defy 
To  quench  his  Immortality, 

Or  shake  his  trust  in  God ! 


VALEDICTORY  STANZAS 

To  J.  P.  KEMBLE,  Eb«. 

Ckmpomdfor  a  PuUic  Meeting,  hdd  June  1817. 

Pride  of  the  British  stage, 

A  long  and  last  adieu ! 
Whose  imi^e  brought  th'  heroic  age 

Revived  to  Fancy's  viow. 
Like  fields  refresh'd  nith  dewy  light 

When  the  sun  smiles  his  last. 
Thy  parting  presence  makes  more  bright 

Our  memory  of  the  past ; 
And  memory  cor^ures  feelings  np 

That  wine  or  music  need  not  swell, 
As  high  we  lift  the  festal  cup 

To  Kemble — (are  thee  well ! 

His  was  the  spell  o'er  hearts 

Which  only  Acting  lends, 
The  youngest  of  the  sister  Arts, 

Where  all  their  beauty  bleeds : 
For  ill  can  Poetry  express 

Full  many  a  tone  of  thonirht  sublime. 
And  Painting,  mute  and  motionleaa^ 

Steals  but  a  glance  of  time. 


But  by  the  mighty  actor  brought. 

Illusion's  perfect  triiunphs  comer- 
Verse  ceases  to  be  airy  thought, 
And  Sculpture  to  be  dumb. 

Time  may  again  revive. 

But  ne'er  eclipse  the  cliarm, 
When  Cato  spoke  in  him  alive. 

Or  Hotspur  kindled  warm. 
What  soul  was  not  rcsign'd  entire 

To  the  deep  sorrows  of  the  Moor, — 
What  English  heart  was  not  on  fire 

With  him  at  Azincour  7 
And  yet  a  nugesty  poiis(>M'd 

His  transport's  most  impetuous  tone. 
And  to  each  passion  of  his  breast 

The  Graces  gave  their  zone. 

High  were  the  task — too  high. 
Ye  conscious  bosoms  here ! 
In  words  to  paint  your  memory 
Of  Kemble  and  of  Lear ; 
But  who  ibrgets  that  white  discrowniHl  bead, 
Those    bursts    of    Reason's    half-exiinuuitfh'd 
glare- 
Thoae  tears  upon  Cordelia's  bosom  shed, 
In  doubt  more  touching  than  des^iair, 
If  't  was  reality  he  felt  ? 

Had  Shakspeare's  self  amidst  you  been. 
Friends,  he  liad  seen  you  melf, 
And  triumph'd  to  have  seen ! 

And  there  was  many  an  hour 

Of  blended  kindred  fame. 
When  Siddons's  an  ri  liar  power 

And  sister  magic  come. 
Together  at  the  Mumc'v  side 

The  tragic  paragnns  had  grown — 
They  were  the  children  of  her  pride. 

The  columns  of  her  throne ; 
And  undivided  favor  ran 

From  heart  to  heart  in  their  applause. 
Save  for  the  gallantry  of  man 

In  lovelier  H-oman's  cause. 

Fair  as  some  classic  dome. 

Robust  and  richly  graced, 
Your  Kemble's  spirit  was  the  home 

Of  genius  and  of  tonte : 
Tsste,  like  the  silent  dial's  power. 

That  when  supernal  lis^ht  is  given. 
Can  measure  insfuration's  hour, 

And  tell  its  height  in  heaven. 
At  once  ennobled  and  correct, 

Flis  mien  survey'd  the  tragic  page, 
And  what  the  actor  could  effect, 

The  scholar  could  presage. 

These  were  his  traits  of  vi-orth : — 

And  must  we  loae  them  now ! 
And  shall  the  scene  no  more  show  furth 

His  sternly-pleasing  brow ! 
Alas,  the  moral  brings  a  tear! — 

T is  all  a  transient  hour  below; 
And  we  that  would  detain  thee  here. 

Ouiaelves  as  fleetly  go! 
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Yet  ahall  our  latest  age 
This  parting  scene  review : 

Pride  of  tlie  British  stage, 
A  long  and  last  adieu ! 


A  DREAM. 

Well  may  sleep  present  us  iictioDa, 

Since  oar  waking  momenta  teem 
With  such  fanciful  convictions 

As  make  life  itself  a  dream. — 
Half  our  daylight  faith 's  a  fable ; 

Seep  disports  with  shadows  too, 
Seeming  in  their  turn  as  stable 

As  the  world  wo  wake  to  view. 
Ne*er  by  day  did  Reason's  mint 
Give  my  thoughts  a  clearer  print 
Of  aasured  reality, 
Than  was  left  by  Phantasy, 
SCamp'd  and  color'd  on  my  sprite 
In  a  dream  of  yester-night 

In  a  bark,  methought,  lone  steering, 

I  was  cast  on  Ocean's  strife ; 
This,  't  vnm  whisper'd  in  my  hearing. 

Meant  the  sea  of  life. 
Sad  regrets  from  post  existence 

Came,  like  gales  of  chilling  breath ; 
Shadow'd  in  the  f()rward  distance 

Lay  the  land  of  Death. 
Now  seeming  more,  now  less  remote, 
Oa  that  dim-seen  shore,  methought, 
I  beheld  two  hands  a  space 
Slow  unshroiid  a  spectre's  iace ; 
And  my  flesh's  hair  upstoody — 
T  was  mine  own  similitude. 

But  my  soul  revived  at  seeing 

Ocean,  like  an  emerald-spark, 
Kmdle.  while  an  air-dropt  being 

Smiling  stoer'd  my  bark. 
Heaven-like — yet  he  look'd  as  human 

As  supernal  beauty  can. 
More  compassionate  than  woman, 

Lordly  more  than  man. 
And  as  some  sweet  clarion's  breath 
Stin  the  aoldier's  scorn  of  death — 
So  his  accents  bade  me  brook 
TTie  spectre's  eyes  of  icy  look, 
Tni  it  shut  them — tum'd  its  head, 
like  a  beaten  foe,  and  fled. 

■'Types  not  this,"  I  said,  " &ir  spirit! 

That  my  death-hour  is  not  come  f 
Say,  what  days  shall  Linherit? — 

Tell  my  soul  their  sum." 
"  No,"  he  said,  **  yon  phantom's  aspeci; 

Trust  me,  woidd  appal  thee  wofm. 
Held  in  clearly  measured  prospect  >— 

Ask  not  for  a  ciir^e  ? 
Make  not,  for  T  overhear 
lliine  unspoken  thoughts  as  clear 
As  thy  mortal  ear  could  catch 
Tlie  ck)se4Ntnight  tickings  of  a  watdi— 
Make  not  the  untold  request 
That's  DOW  reyolving  in  thy  breasL 


**  T  is  to  live  again,  remeasuring 

Youth's  years  like  a  scene  rehearsed, 
In  thy  second  life-time  treasuring 

Knowledge  from  the  first 
Hast  fhou  felt,  poor  self-deceiver ! 

Life's  career  so  void  of  pain. 
As  to  v^ish  its  fitful  fever 

New  begun  again  ? 
Could  experience,  ten  times  thine. 
Fain  from  Being  disen  twine- 
Threads  by  Fate  together  spun  7 
Could  thy  flight  Heaven's  lightning  shun  7 
No,  nor  could  thy  foresight's  glance 
'Scape  the  myriad  shafli  of  chance. 

**  Wouldst  thou  bear  again  Love's  trouble- 
Friendship's  death-dissever'd  ties ; 

Ton  to  grasp  or  miss  the  bubble 
Of  Ambition's  prize  ? 

Say  thy  life's  new-guided  action 

Flow'd  from  Virtue's  fairest  springs'^ 

Still  would  Envy  and  Detraction 
Double  not  their  stings  ? 

Worth  itself  is  but  a  charter 

To  be  mankind's  distinguish'd  martyr." 

— I  caught  the  moral,  and  cried,  '*  Hail ! 

Spirit!  let  us  onward  sail, 

levying,  fearing,  hating  none, — 

Guaidian  Spirit,  steer  me  on ! " 


LINES 

Written  ai  the  requett  of  the  Highkmd  Society  in  Lon- 
don, when  met  to  commemorate  the  21  jf  of  March,  the 
day  of  victory  in  Egypt. 

Pledge  to  the  much-loved  land  that  gave  us  birth,! 

Invincible  romantic  Scotia's  shore ! 
Pledge  to  the  memory  of  her  parted  worth ! 

And  first,  amidst  the  brave,  remember  Moore ! 

And  be  it  deem'd  not  wrong  that  name  to  give, 
In  festive  hours,  which  prompts  the  patriot's  ligfa ! 

Who  would  not  envy  such  as  Moore  to  live  f 
And  died  he  not  as  heroes  wish  to  die  7 

Yes,  though  too  soon  attaining  glory's  goal. 
To  us  his  bright  career  too  riiort  was  given ; 

Yet  in  a  mighty  cause  his  phcenix  soul 
Rose  on  the  flames  of  victory  to  Heaven ! 

How  oft  (if  beats  in  subjugated  Spain 
One  patriot  heart)  in  secret  shall  it  mourn 

For  him ! — ^How  oft  on  fiir  Coronna's  plain 
Shall  British  exiles  weep  upon  his  urn ! 

Peace  to  the  mighty  dead !— oar  bosom  thanks 
In  sprightlier  strains  the  living  may  inspire! 

Joy  to  the  chiefi  that  lead  old  Scotia's  raxiks. 
Of  Roman  garb,  and  more  than  Roman  fire ! 

Triumphant  be  the  thistle  still  unfurl'd, 

Dear  symbol  wild !  on  freedom's  hills  it  grows, 

Where  Fingal  stemm'd  the  tyrants  of  the  world. 
And  Roman  eagles  found  unconquer'd  foea. 
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Joy  to  the  band '  thii  day  on  Egypt's  coast, 
Whose  valor  tamed  proud  France's  tricolor, 

And  wrench'd  the  banner  from  her  bravest  host, 
Baptized  Invincible  in  Austria's  gore ! 

Joy  for  the  day  on  red  Vimeira's  strand, 

When,  bayonet  to  bajronet  opposed. 
First  of  Britannia's  host  her  Highland  band 

Gave  but  the  deathwdiot  once,  and  foremast  closed ! 

Is  there  a  son  of  generous  F.ngland  here, 
Or  fervid  Erin  t — he  with  us  shall  join. 

To  pray  that  in  eternal  union  dear, 
1710  rose,  the  shamrock«  and  the  thistle  twine ! 

Types  of  a  race  who  shall  th'  invader  scorn. 
As  rocks  resist  the  billows  round  their  shore ; 

Types  of  a  race  who  shall  to  time  unborn 
Their  Country  leave  unconquer'd  as  of  yore ! 


STANZAS 

7b  the  memory  of  the  Spanith  PatricU  kUeat  kSki 
in  resisting  the  Regency  and  the  Dukt  of  Angour 
Ume, 

Brave  men  who  at  the  Trocadero  fell — 
Beside  your  cannons  conqner'd  not,  though  alain. 
There  is  a  victory  in  dying  well 
For  Freedom^— and  ye  have  not  died  in  vain ; 
For  come  what  may,  there  shall  be  hearts  in  Spain 
To  honor,  aye  embrace  your  martyr*d  lot. 
Cursing  the  Bigot's  and  the  Bourbon's  chain. 
And  looking  on  j^ur  graves,  though  trophied  ml. 
As  holier,  Ittllow'd  ground  than  priests  could  make 
the  spot! 

What  though  your  cause  be  baflfled— -freemen  cast 

In  dungeons— dragg'd  to  death,  or  forced  to  flee ; 

Hope  is  not  wither'd  in  affliction's  blast — 

The  patriot's  blood's  the  seed  of  Freedom's  tree ; 

And  short  your  orgies  of  revenge  shall  be, 

Cowl'd  Demons  of  the  Inquisitorial  cell ! 

Earth  shudders  at  your  victory, — ^for  ye 

Are  worse  than  common  fiends  from  Heaven  that  foil. 

The  baser,  ranker  sprung,  Avtocktkones  of  Hell ! 

Go  to  your  bloody  rites  again — ^bring  back 
The  hall  of  horrors  and  the  assessor's  pen. 
Recording  answers  shriek'd  upon  the  rack ; 
Smile  o'er  the  gaspings  of  spine-broken  men  \ — 
Preach,  perpetrate  damnation  in  your  den  ;— 
Then  let  your  altaia,  ye  blasphemers!  peal 
With  thanks  to  Heaven,  that  let  you  loose  again. 
To  practise  deeds  widi  torturing  fire  and  steel 
No  eye  may  search— no  tongue  may  ohallenge  or 
reveal! 

Yet  laugh  not  in  your  carnival  of  crime 
Too  proudly,  ye  oppressors ! — Spain  was  free ; 
Her  soil  has  felt  the  foot-prints,  and  her  dime 
Been  winnow'd  by  the  wings  of  liberty ; 
And  these  even  parting  scatter  as  they  flee 
T%onghtB — influences,  to  live  in  hearts  unbon. 
Opinions  that  shall  wrench  the  prisonrkey 
From  Penecutkm— ehow  her  mask  offton, 
And  tramp  her  bloated  head  beneath  die  fooCof  Soom. 


IThs«d 


Gbry  to  them  that  die  in  this  great  cause ! 
Kings,  Bigobi,  can  inflict  no  brand  of  shame. 
Or  shape  of  death,  to  shroud  them  from  applause : — 
No! — manglers  of  the  martyr's  earthly  frame! 
Your  hangmen  fingers  cannot  touch  his  fame. 
Still  in  your  prostrate  land  there  shall  be  some 
Proud  hearts,  the  shrines  of  Freedom's  vestal  flame 
Long  trains  of  ill  may  pass  unheeded,  dumb, 
But  vengeance  is  behind,  and  justice  is  to  come. 


SONG  OF  THE  GREEKa 

Again  to  the  battle,  Achaians ! 

Our  hearts  bid  the  tyrants  defiance ; 

Our  land,  the  first  garden  of  Liberty's  tree — 

It  has  been,  and  shall  yet  he,  the  land  of  the  free : 

For  the  cross  of  our  foith  is  replanted, 

The  pale  dying  crescent  is  daunted. 

And  we  march  that  the  foot-prints  of  Mahomet's  slaves 

May  be  wash'd  out  in  blood  from  our  forefethers^gravef:. 

Their  spirits  are  hovering  o'er  us. 

And  the  swoid  shall  to  glory  restore  us. 

Ah !  what  though  no  succor  advances. 

Nor  Christendom's  chivalrous  lances 

Are  stretch'd  in  our  aid — ^be  the  combat  our  own ! 

And  we  '11  perish  or  conquer  more  proudly  alone  : 

For  we  've  sworn  by  our  Country's  assaultCTs, 

By  the  virgins  they  've  dragg'd  from  our  altars, 

By  our  massacred  patriots,  our  children  in  chains. 

By  our  heroes  of  old,  and  their  blood  in  our  veins. 

That,  living,  we  shall  be  victorious. 

Or  that,  dying,  our  deaths  shall  be  glorious. 

A  breath  of  submission  we  breathe  not ; 

The  sword  that  we've  drawn  we  will  sheathe  not! 

Its  scabbard  is  left  where  our  mart3rrs  are  laid. 

And  the  vengeance  of  ages  has  whetted  its  blade. 

Earth  may  hide — waves  engulf^— fire  consume  us. 

But  they  shall  not  to  slavery  doom  us : 

If  they  rule,  it  shall  be  o'er  our  ashea  and  graves ; 

But  we  've  smote  them  already  with  fire  on  the  waves 

And  new  triumphs  on  land  are  before  us. 

To  the  charge  .*— -Heaven's  banner  is  o'er  us. 

This  day  shall  ye  blush  for  its  story. 

Or  brighten  your  lives  with  its  glory. 

Our  women,  oh,  say,  shall  they  shriek  in  despair, 

Or  embrace  us  from  conquest  with  wreaths  in  their  hairf 

Accursed  may  his  memory  blacken. 

If  a  Cbward  there  be  that  would  slacken 

Till  we  've  trampled  the  turban  and  shown  ourselves 

worth 
Being  sprung  from  and  named  for  the  godlike  of  earth 
Strike  home,  and  the  worid  shall  revere  us 
As  heroes  descended  from  heroes. 

Old  Greece  lightens  up  with  emotion 
Her  inlands,  her  islea  of  the  Ocean; 
Fanes  rebuilt,  and  feir  towns  shall  with  jufaOee  ringf 
And  the  Nine  shall  new-hallow  their  HelioGo's  spring : 
Our  hearths  shall  be  kindled  in  gladneo^ 
TluU  were  coU  and  otingiiish'd  in  swiiiBss; 
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Whikt  our  maideni  ahall  dance  iK-ith  \hmr  white 

wmTing  amw, 
flwigtng  joy  to  the  brave  that  delivered  their 
Vfhmk  lia  blood  of  yon  Munulman  cravene 
Shall  have  porpled  the  beaks  of  our  raveni. 


SONG  OF  HYBRIAS  THE  CRETAN. 

Mr  wealth  '■  a  burly  spear  and  brand. 
And  a  right  good  sbdeld  of  hide*  untann'd, 

Whidi  on  my  arm  I  buckle : 
With  these  I  plow,  I  reap,  I  sow, 
With  these  I  make  the  sweet  vintage  flow, 

And  all  around  me  truckle. 

But  your  wights  that  take  no  pride  to  wield 
A  massy  spear  and  welUmade  shield, 

Nor  joy  to  draw  the  sword : 
Oh,  I  bring  those  heartless,  hapless  drones, 
Down  in  a  trice  on  their  marrow-bones, 

To  call  me  King  and  Lord. 


FRAGMENT 

FEOM  THE  OEEKK  OF  ALCMAJf. 

Ths  "'y*^**"  summits  sleep: — glena,  diflk,  and 
caves. 
Are  silent— all  the  black  earth's  reptile  brood — 
The  beea    the  wild  beasu  of  the  mountain  wood : 
In  depths  beneath  the  dark-red  ocean's  waves 
Iti  monsters  rest,  whilst  wrapt  in  bower  and  spray 
Each  bird  is  hush'd  that  stretch'd  its  pinions  to  the 
day. 


MARTIAL  ELEGY 

FKOM  THE  ORKEK   OF  TTKTiEUS. 

How  gkniooB  fidl  the  valiant,  swoid  in  hand. 
In  front  of  battle  for  their  native  land ! 
But  oh!  what  ills  await  the  wretch  that  jrields, 
A  recreant  outcast  from  his  country's  fields ! 
The  mother  whom  he  loves  shall  quit  her  home, 
An  aged  father  at  his  side  shall  roam ; 
His  Uttle  ones  shall  weeping  with  him  go, 
And  a  youn;|^  ^ife  participate  his  woe ; 
While  scom'd  and  scowVd  upon  by  every  face, 
Tliey  pine  for  food,  and  beg  from  place  to  place. 

Slain  of  his  breed !  dishonoring  manhood's  form, 
AU  ills  dudl  cleave  to  him : — Afiliction's  storm 
Shall  blind  him  wandering  in  the  vale  of  years. 
Till,  lost  to  all  but  ignominious  fean. 
He  shall  not  blush  to  leave  a  recreant's  name, 
And  children,  like  himself)  inured  to  shame. 

Bat  we  will  combat  for  our  fathon'  land. 
And  we  will  drain  the  life-blood  where  we  stand 
To  save  our  children: — fight  ye  side  by  side. 
And  serried  close,  ye  men  of  youthful  pride. 
Disdaining  fear,  and  deeming  light  the  cost 
Of  life  itself  in  gbrious  battle  lost 

Leave  not  our  sires  to  stem  th*  unequal  fight. 
Whose  limbs  are  nerved  no  more  with  buoyant  mif^t; 
Nor,  lagging  backward,  let  the  younger  hrean 
die  man  of  age  (a  sight  unUess'd) 

O 


To  welter  in  the  combat's  foremost  thrust. 

His  hoary  head  dishevell'd  in  the  dust,  ^ 

And  venerable  bosom  bleeding  bare. 

But  youth's  fair  form,  though  fall'n,  is  ever  fiiir 
And  beautiful  in  death  the  boy  appears. 
The  hero  boy,  that  dies  in  blooming  yean : 
In  man's  regret  he  lives,  and  woman's  tears, 
More  sacred  than  in  life,  and  lovelier  far, 
For  having  perish'd  in  the  front  of  war. 


SPECIMENS  OF  TRANSLATION 

FROM    MEDEA. 


S<a(«vf  it  Acywv,  xoviiv  rt  co^ovi 
Tovs  irpovdt  Pforovf  ov<  av  anapms, 
Medea,  v.  194,  p.  63,  Glasg.  edit. 


Tell  me,  ye  bards,  whose  skill  sublime 
First  charm'd  the  ear  of  youthfiil  'Hme, 
With  numbers  wrapt  in  heavenly  fire. 
Who  bade  delighted  echo  swell 
The  trambling  transports  of  the  lyre. 
The  murmur  of  the  shell — 
Why  to  the  burst  of  Joy  alone 
Accords  sweet  Music's  soothing  tone  f 
Why  can  no  bard,  with  magic  strain. 
In  slumbers  steep  the  heart  of  pain  T 
While  varied  tones  obey  your  sweep. 
The  mil^,  the  plaintive,  and  the  deep. 
Bends  not  despairing  Grief  to  hear 
Your  golden  lute,  with  ravish'd  ear  T 
Oh!  has  your  sweetest  shell  no  power  ta  bind 
The  fiercer  pangs  that  shake  the  mind. 
And  lull  the  wrath  at  whose  command 
Murder  bares  her  gory  hand  7 
When,  fhish'd  with  joy,  the  rosy  throng 
Weave  the  light  dance,  ye  swell  the  song! 
Cease  ye  vain  warblers !  cease  to  charm 
The  breast  with  other  raptures  warm ! 
Cease !  till  your  hand  with  magic  strain 
In  slumbers  steep  the  heart  of  pain ! 


SPEECH  OF  THE  CHORUS  IN  THE  SAME 

TRAGEDY, 

TO  DISSUADE  MEDEA  FROM  HER  PURPOfS  OF  PUTmV« 
HER  CHILDREN  TO  DEATH,  AND  FLTINO  FOR  FRO 
TECTION  TO  ATHENS. 

STROPHE  L 

O  HAOGARD  queen!  to  Athens  dost  thou  guide 
Thy  glowing  chariot,  steep'd  in  kindred  gore ; 

Or  seek  to  hide  thy  damned  parricide 

Where  Peace  and  Mercy  dwell  for  evermore  f 

The  land  where  TruUi,  pure,  precious,  and  sublinM 
Wooes  the  deep  silence  of  sequcster'd  bowers. 

And  warriors,  matchless  since  the  first  of  time. 
Rear  their  bright  banners  o'er  uncooquer'd  tower 

Where  joyous  youth,  to  Music's  mellow  strain, 
Twines  in  the  dance  with  nymphs  for  ever  fob. 

While  spring  eternal,  on  the  Ulied  plain. 
Waves  amber  radiance  through  the  fields  of  ab' 
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The  tunefol  Nine  (lo  mcred  legendf  tell) 

Fint  waked  their  heavenly  lyre  these  scenea  among; 

Still  in  your  greenwood  bowcri  they  love  to  dwell ; 
Still  in  your  vales  they  swell  the  choral  song! 

But  there  the  tuneful,  chaste,  Fierian  fair, 
The  guardian  nymphs  of  green  Parnassus,  now 

Sprung  from  Harmonia,  while  her  graceful  hair 
Waved  in  bright  auburn  o'er  her  polish'd  brow ! 

ANTISTROPHK  I. 

Where  ailent  vales,  and  glades  of  green  array, 
The  murmuring  wreaths  of  cool  Cephisus  lave, 

There,  as  the  muse  haih  sung,  at  noon  of  day, 
The  Queen  of  Beauty  bow'd  to  taste  the  wave ; 

And  blest  the  stream,  and  breathed  across  the  land 
The  soft  sweet  gale  that  ians  yon  summer  bowers; 

And  there  the  sister  Loves,  a  smiling  band, 
Crown'd  with  the  fragrant  wreaths  of  rosy  flowers! 

**  And  go,"  she  cries,  *'  in  yonder  valleys  rove. 
With  Beauty's  torch  the  solemn  scenes  ilhmie ; 

Wake  in  each  eye  the  radiant  light  of  Love, 
Breathe  on  each  cheek  young  Passion's  tender 
bloom! 

**  Entwine,  with  myrtle  chains,  j^ur  soft  control, 
To  sway  the  hearts  of  Freedom's  darling  kind ! 

With  glowing  diarms  enrapture  Wisdom's  soul. 
And  mould  to  grace  ethereal  Virtue's  mind." 

STROPHI  n. 

The  land  where  Heaven's  own  hallow'd  waters  play. 
Where  friendship  binds  the  generotis  and  the  good. 

Say,  shall  it  hail  thee  from  thy  frantic  way. 
Unholy  woman !  with  thy  hands  imbrued 

In  thine  own  children's  gore  7  Oh !  ere  they  bleed, 
Let  Nature's  voice  thy  ruthless  heart  appal ! 

Fause  at  the  bold,  irrevocable  deed — 
The  roodier  strikes — ^the  guiltless  babes  dull  fidl! 


Think  what  remorse  thy  maddening  thoughts  shall 
sting, 

When  dying  pangs  their  gentle  bosoms  tear! 
Where  shalt  thou  sink,  when  lingering  echoes  ring 

The  screams  of  horror  in  thy  tortured  ear  1 

No!  let  thy  bosom  melt  to  Pity*s  cry,— 
In  dust  we  kneel — ^by  sacred  Heaven  implore— 

O!  stop  thy  liAed  arm.  ere  yet  they  die. 
Nor  dip  thy  horrid  hands  in  infimt  goref 

AifTiBTROPinE  n. 
Say,  how  shalt  diou  that  barbarous  soul  assume, 

Undamp'd  by  horror  at  the  daring  plan  f 
Hast  thou  a  heart  to  work  thy  children's  doomf 

Or  hands  to  finish  what  thy  wrath  beganf 

When  o'er  each  babe  you  look  a  last  adieu, 
And  gaze  on  Iimocence  that  smiles  asleep, 

Shall  no  fond  fteling  beat  to  Nature  true. 
Charm  thee  to  pensive  thought— and  bid  thee  waepf 

Wlien  die  young  suppliants  clasp  their  parent  dear, 
Heave  the  deep  sob,  and  pour  the  artless  prayer^ — 

Ay»  thou  shalt  melt ;— «nd  many  a  heartsbad  tear 
Gush  o*er  the  harden'd  features  of  HmmivI 


Nature  shall  throb  in  every  tender  string,— 
Thy  trembling  heart  the  ruflkn's  task  deny; — 

Thy  horror-smitten  hands  afar  shall  fling 
The  Uade,  undrench'd  in  blood's  eteraal  dye. 

cnoRUS. 

Hallow'd  Earth !  with  indignation 
Mark,  oh  mark,  the  murderous  deed  I 

Radiant  eye  of  wide  creation. 
Watch  the  damned  parricide ! 

Yet,  ere  Colchia's  rugged  daughter 

Perpetrate  the  dire  design. 
Aix)  consign  to  kindred  slaughter 

Children  of  thy  golden  line ! 

Shall  thy  hand,  vrith  murder  gory. 
Cause  immortal  blood  to  flowf 

Sun  of  Heaven !  array'd  in  glory 
Rise,  ibrbid,  avert  the  blow  I 

In  the  vales  of  placid  gladness 

Let  no  rueful  maniac  range ; 
Chase  afar  the  fiend  of  Madness, 

Wrest  the  dagger  firom  Revenge ! 

Say,  hast  thou,  with  kind  protectiou, 
Rear'd  thy  smiling  race  in  vain ; 

Fostering  Nature's  fond  aflection. 
Tender  cares,  and  pleasing  pain  7 

Hast  th>u  on  the  troubled  ocean 
Braved  the  tempest  loud  and  strong. 

Where  the  waves,  in  wild  commotion. 
Roar  Cyanean  rocks  among  f 

Didst  thou  roam  the  paths  of  danger 

Hymenean  jo^-s  to  prove? 
Spare,  O  sanguinary  stranger. 

Pledges  of  thy  sacred  love ! 

Shall  not  Heaven,  vrith  indignation. 
Watch  thee  o'er  the  barbarous  deed  T 

£9ialt  thou  cleanse,  with  expiation, 
Moostrous,  murd'rous  parricide  ? 


ODE  TO  WINTER. 

WmEif  finf  the  flery-mantled  Sun 
His  heavenly  race  began  to  run ; 
Round  the  earth  and  ocean  blue. 
His  children  four  the  Seasons  flew. 
FiiBt,  in  green  apparal  dancing. 

The  young  Spring  smiled  with  angel  grace ; 
Rosy  Summer  next  advancing, 

Rush'd  into  her  sire's  embrace : 
Her  bright4iair'd  sire,  who  bade  her  keep 

For  ever  nearest  to  his  smiles, 
On  Calpe*s  olive^haded  steep, 

On  India's  citron-cover'd  isles : 
More  remote  and  buxom-brown 

Hie  Queen  of  vintage  bow'd  before  his  throne ; 
A  rich  pomegranate  gemm'd  her  crovm, 

A  ripe  sheaf  bound  her  ame. 


Bat  howling  Winter  fled  afar. 
To  hills  that  prop  the  polar  star. 
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Aai  )oTm  oo  deer-borne  car  to  ride, 
With  barren  darknew  by  hit  aide. 
Rsond  the  ehore  where  luud  Lofiiden 

Whirla  to  death  the  roaring  whale. 
Round  the  hall  where  Runic  Odin 

Howb  hia  war^eong  to  the  gale ; 
Save  when  adown  the  ravaged  globe 

He  travels  on  hii  native  gtonn. 
Dedow'ring  Nature's  grany  robe. 

And  trampling  on  her  (aded  form  :— 
Till  light'a  returning  lord  anume 

The  dkaft  that  drives  him  to  his  polar  field. 
Of  power  to  pierce  his  raven  plume, 

And  crystal-oover'd  shield. 

O  aire  of  storms !  whose  savage  ear 
The  liapland  drum  delights  to  hear, 
When  Frenzy,  with  her  bloodshot  ejre. 
Implores  thy  dreadful  deity, 
Afchangel !  power  of  desolation ! 

FasI  descending  as  thou  art. 
Say,  hath  mortal  invocation 

Spells  to  touch  thy  stony  heart? 
Then,  sullen  Winter,  hear  my  prayer. 

And  gently  rule  the  ruin'd  year ; 
Nor  chill  the  ^-anderer's  bosom  bare. 

Nor  freese  the  wretch's  fidliug  tear ; — 
To  diuddering  vrant's  unroantled  bed 
Thy  horror-breathing  agues  cease  to  lead. 
And  goitly  on  the  orphan  head 
Of  innocence  descend. 

But  diiefly  spare,  O  king  of  clouds ! 

The  sailor  on  his  airy  sluouds ; 

When  wrecks  and  beacons  strew  the  steep. 

And  spectres  walk  along  the  deep. 

Bfilder  yet  thy  snowy  breezes 
Poor  on  ycmder  tented  shores. 

Where  the  Rhine's  broad  billow  freezes 
Or  the  dark-brown  Danube  roara. 

Oh,  winda  of  Winter !  list  ye  there 
To  many  a  deep  and  dying  groan ; 

Or  alart,  ye  demona  of  the  midnight  air. 

At  ahrieka  and  thunders  louder  than  your  own. 

Alaa !  ev*n  your  unhallow'd  breath 
BAay  spare  the  victim  fallen  bw ; 

But  man  will  ask  no  truce  to  deaths- 
No  bounds  to  human  woe.* 


LINES 

Spoken  hy  Mr.****,at  Drury-Lane  Thealn,  on  the 
jirti  opening  of  the  houte  after  tkt  death  of  the 
Prmeeeo  CharhUe,  1817. 

BarroNS !  although  our  task  is  but  to  show 
The  scenes  and  passions  of  6ctitioos  woe, 
Think  not  we  come  this  night  without  a  part 
In  that  deep  sorrow  of  the  public  heart. 
Which  like  a  shade  hath  darken'd  every  place. 
And  moisten'd  with  a  tear  the  manliest  fiice! 
The  bell  is  scarcely  hush'd  in  Windsor's  piles, 
'='hat  toll'd  a  requiem  from  the  solemn  aiales, 
V'Vt  her,  the  royal  flower,  low  laid  hi  dust, 
I'hal  was  your  &irest  hope,  your  fondest  trust 

1  This  ods  WM  written  in  Germmnr,  at  tho  doss  of  IflOQl  be- 
fH9  lbs  cooclosioii  or  bostilitifls.  I 


Unconscious  of  the  doom,  we  dreamt,  alas ! 

That  ev'n  lliese  walls,  ere  many  months  should 

Which  but  return  sad  accents  for  her  now. 

Perhaps  had  witness'd  her  benignant  brow, 

Cheer'd  by  the  voice  you  would  have  raised  on  high. 

In  bursts  of  British  love  and  lo}*alty. 

But,  Britain !  now  thy  chief,  thy  people  mourn. 

And  Claremont's  home  of  love  is  left  ibrlom  ^— 

There,  where  the  happiest  of  the  happy  dwelt. 

The  'scutcheon  glooms,  and  ro3ralty  hath  felt 

A  wound  that  every  bosom  feels  its  own<— 

The  blessing  of  a  ftther's  heart  o'erthrown—         ' 

The  most  beloved  and  most  devoted  fande 

Tom  from  an  agonized  husband's  side. 

Who  "  long  as  Memory  holds  her  seat "  shall  view 

That  speechless,  more  than  spoken,  last  adieu. 

When  the  fix'd  eye  long  look'd  connubial  fiuth. 

And  beam'd  affection  in  the  trance  of  death. 

Sad  was  the  pomp  that  yester^iight  beheld. 

As  with  the  mourner's  heart  the  anthem  swell'd , 

While  torch  succeeding  torch  illumed  each  high 

And  banner'd  arch  of  England's  chivalry. 

The  rich  plumed  canopy,  tlie  gorgeous  pall. 

The  aacred  march  and  sable-vested  wall, — 

These  were  not  rites  of  ineipresaive  dww. 

But  hallow'd  as  the  t3rpes  of  real  woe ! 

Daughter  of  England !  for  a  nation's  sighs, 

A  nation's  heart  went  with  thine  obsequies  !^ 

And  oA  shall  time  revert  a  look  of  grief 

On  thine  existence,  beautiful  and  brief 

Fair  spirit !  send  thy  blessing  from  above 

On  realms  where  thou  art  canonized  by  love ! 

Give  to  a  father's,  husband's  bleeding  mind. 

The  peace  that  angels  lend  to  human  kind ; 

To  us,  who  in  thy  loved  remembrance  feel 

A  sorrowing,  Imt  a  soul-ennobling 

A  loyalty  that  touches  all  the  best 

And  lofUest  principles  of  EIngland's 

Still  may  thy  name  speak  concord  from  the 

Still  in  the  Muse's  breath  thy  memory  bloom ! 

They  shall  describe  thy  life—thy  ferm  porlnj; 

But  all  the  love  that  mourns  thee  swept  away, 

T  is  not  in  language  or  expressive  arts 

To  paint— yet  feel  it,  Britons,  in  your  hearts! 


LINES 
ON  THE  ORAVE  OF  A  BUICIDE. 

Bt  strangers  lefl  upon  a  lonely  shore. 

Unknown,  unhonor'd,  was  Uie  friendleas  dead ; 

For  child  to  weep,  or  widow  to  deplore. 
There  never  came  to  his  unburied  head: 
All  from  his  dreary  habitation  fled. 

Nor  will  the  lantem'd  fisherman  at  eve 

Launch  on  that  water  by  the  witches'  tow'r. 

Where  hellebore  and  hemlock  seem  to  weave 
Round  its  dark  vaults  a  melancholy  bow'r. 
For  spirits  of  the  dead  at  night's  enchanted  hour. 

They  dread  to  meet  thee,  poor  unfbrtimate ! 

Whose  crime  it  was,  on  life's  unfinish'd  road 
To  feel  the  stepdame  bufl^tings  of  fiUe, 

And  render  back  thy  being's  heavy  load. 

Ah !  onoe,  perhaps,  the  sodal  pawions  glow'd 
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In  thy  deroted  boeom — and  the  hand 
That  imole  its  kindred  heart  migfat  yet  be  ptoap 

To  deeds  of  mercy.    Who  may  undentand 
Thy  many  woee,  poor  suicide,  uiknown  T— 
He  who  tfiy  being  gave  shall  judge  of  thee  alone. 


REULLURA.* 

Star  of  the  mom  and  ere, 

ReuOura  shmie  like  thee, 
And  well  for  her  might  Aodh  grieve, 

The  dark-attired  Culdee.* 
Peace  to  their  shades !  the  pure  Culdeea 

Were  Albyn's  earliest  priests  of  God, 
Ere  yet  an  island  of  her  seas 

By  foot  of  Saxoo  monk  was  trode, 
I/mg  ere  her  churchmen  by  bigotiy 
Were  barr'd  from  holy  wedlock's  tie, 
Twas  then  that  Aodh,  filmed  afiur, 

In  lona  preach'd  the  word  with  power. 
And  Reullura,  beauty's  star, 

Was  the  partner  of  his  bower. 

Bat,  Aodh,  the  roof  lies  low. 

And  the  thistle-down  wayes  bleaching. 
And  the  bat  aits  to  and  fro 

Where  the  Gael  once  heard  thy  preadiing; 
And  fidlen  is  each  oolumn'd  aisle 

Where  the  chieft  and  the  people  knelt 
T  was  near  that  temple's  goodly  pile 

That  honor'd  of  men  they  dwelt 
For  Aodh  was  wise  in  the  sacred  law. 
And  bright  Reullnra's  eym  oft  saw 

The  veil  of  iate  uplifted. 
Alas,  vrith  what  visions  of  awe 

Her  soul  in  that  hour  was  gifted— 

When  pale  in  the  temple  and  &int 

With  Aodh  she  stood  alone 
By  die  statue  of  an  aged  Samt! 

Fair  sculptured  was  the  stone. 
It  bore  a  crucifix ; 

FUne  said  it  once  had  graced 
A  Christian  temple,  which  the  Picts 

In  the  Britons'  land  laid  waste : 
The  Pictish  men,  by  St  Columb  taught, 
Had  hither  the  holy  relic  brought 
Reullura  eyed  the  statue's  face. 

And  cried,  **  It  is  he  shall  come, 
Evm  he,  in  this  very  place, 

To  avenge  my  mar^rdom. 

**  For,  woe  to  the  Gael  people ! 

Ulv&gre  is  on  the  main. 
And  lona  shall  look  from  tower  and  steeple 

On  the  coming  ships  of  the  Dane ; 


1  Rsulkin,  ia  Osdis.  rigniles  "  Imatifel  stw.** 

9  The  OaMsei  wtra  Ike  primitive  ekrfy  of  Soodaad,  sad  a^ 
pnmDtIr  her  oolr  elennr  from  the  usth  to  the  flevealh  esotury. 
Thsf  were  of  Irish  oriffio ;  end  their  monuterr,  oe  the  irisad 
or  lona  or  leolinki!!,  wet  the  eemioery  of  ChrietieBitr  ia  North 
Britain.  PMsbyterisawritemhsvewiihed  lo  prove  IhoeB to  ksTe 
bean  a  sort  of  Pretbytm,  itrtiism  to  the  Itooian  CbarBh  sad 
Xpisoopaey.  It  eeeae  to  be  eetebliihed  that  thsr  wen  aoteafr- 
nim  to  Epiitopeey ;  bat  that  they  were  not  ebTkhlf  sahjoeted 
to  Rone.  Ike  the  elersr  of  iMer  periods,  eppeaie  by  their  re- 
sisiiBf  the  Popal  ordnaaees  reqieetinf  the  eelibaey  of  leHgiooB 
men,  oo  which  eeooant  they  went  aWeMlely  dieplseed  by  ths 
tkwitiah  lOTsisifas  to  aiaks  ^mj  for  smmts  Popiib  esooas. 


And,  dames  and  daughters,  shall  all  your  locks 

With  the  spmler's  grasp  entwine  7 
No !  some  shall  have  shelter  in  caves  and  rocks 

And  the  deep  sea  shall  be  mine. 
Baffled  by  me  shall  the  Dane  return. 
And  here  shall  his  torch  in  the  temple  bum, 
Until  that  holy  man  shall  plow 

The  vraves  from  Innisiail. 
His  sail  is  on  the  deep  e'en  now. 

And  swells  to  the  southern  gale." 

**  Ah !  knowest  thou  not,  my  bride," 

The  holy  Aodh  said, 
''That  the  Saint  whose  form  we  stand  beside 

Has  for  ages  slept  with  the  dead  f" 
*'  He  Uveth,  he  Uvelh,"  she  said  again, 

**  For  the  span  of  his  life  tenfold  extends 
Beyond  the  wonted  yean  of  men. 

He  sits  by  the  gravea  of  well-loved  friends 
That  died  ere  thy  grandsire's  grandsire's  birth  ; 
The  oak  ii  decayed  with  old  age  on  earth. 
Whose  aoom-sced  had  been  planted  by  him; 

And  his  parents  remember  the  day  of  dread 
When  the  sun  on  the  cross  look'd  dim. 

And  the  graves  gave  up  their  dead. 

"Yet,  preaching  from  clime  to  clime. 

He  hath  roam'd  the  earth  for  ages. 
And  hidier  he  shall  come  in  time  . 

When  the  wrath  of  the  heathen  rages. 
In  time  a  remnant  from  the  sword— 

Ah !  Imt  a  remnant  to  deliver ; 
Tet  Uest  be  the  name  of  the  Lord ! 

His  martyrs  shall  go  into  bliss  for  ever. 
Lochlin,'  appall'd,  nhal\  put  up  her  steel. 
And  thou  dialt  embark  on  the  bounding  keel ; 
Safe  shalt  thou  pass  through  her  hundred  ships. 

With  the  Saint  and  a  remnant  of  the  Gael, 
And  the  Lord  will  instruct  thy  lips 

To  preach  in  Innis&iL"' 

The  sun,  now  about  to  set 

Was  burning  o'er  Tiriee, 
And  no  gathering  cry  rose  yet 

O'er  the  isles  of  Albyn's  sea. 
Whilst  Reullimt  saw  fiiir  rowen  dip 

Their  oan  beneath  the  sun. 
And  the  phantom  of  many  a  Danish  ship^ 

Where  ship  there  jret  was  none. 
And  the  shield  of  alarm '  was  dumb, 
Nor  did  their  warning  till  midnight  come. 
When  watch-nres  burst  from  acroM 

From  Rona  and  Uist  and  Skey, 
To  tell  that  the  ships  of  the  Dane 

And  the  red-hair'd  slayers  were  nigh. 

Our  islesmen  arose  from  slumbers. 

And  buckled  on  their  arms ; 
But  few,  alas !  were  their  numben 

To  Lochlin's  mailed  swarms. 
And  the  Made  of  the  bloody  Norse 

Has  fiiVd  the  shores  of  the  Gael 
With  many  a  floating  corse. 

And  with  many  a  woman's  waiL 
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Xk&f  have  lighted  the  ialandi  with  Rnm's  totch. 
And  the  holy  men  of  lone't  church 
In  tiw  temple  of  God  lay  slain ; 

All  but  Aodh,  the  last  Culdee, 
Bnt  boond  with  many  an  iron  diain. 

Bound  in  thai  church  waa  he. 

And  n^iere  it  Aodh'g  bride  7 

Rocks  of  the  ocean  flood! 
Ronged  the  not  from  your  heights  in  piide^ 

And  mock'd  the  men  of  blood  f 
Then  UlTfagre  and  his  bands 

In  the  temple  lighted  their  banquet  op^ 
And  the  print  of  their  blood-red  hands 

Was  left  on  the  altar*cup. 
*r  was  then  that  the  Nomroan  to  Aodh  said, 
**  Tell  where  thy  church's  treasure 's  laid, 
'Or  1 11  hew  thee  limb  from  limb^*' 

As  he  spoke  the  bell  struck  three. 
And  every  torch  grew  dim 

That  lighted  their  revelry. 

Bat  the  torches  again  burnt  bright. 

And  brighter  than  before. 
When  an  aged  man  of  roigestic  height 

Entered  die  temple  door. 
Hiish*d  was  the  revellers'  sound, 

They  were  struck  as  mute  ss  the  dead. 
And  their  hearts  were  appall'd  by  the  very  sound 

Of  his  footstep's  measured  tread, 
Nor  word  wss  spoken  by  one  beholder. 
While  he  flung  his  white  robe  back  on  his  shoulder, 
And  stretching  his  arras — as  eath 

Unriveted  Ao()h*8  bands, 
Aa  if  the  gyves  had  been  a  wreath 

Of  willows  in  his  hands. 

All  saw  the  stranger's  similitude 

To  the  ancient  statue's  form ; 
T%e  Saint  before  his  own  image  stood. 

And  grasp'd  Ulv&gre's  arm. 
T%en  uprose  the  Danes  at  last  to  deliver     - 

Their  chief,  and  shouting  widi  one  aooord. 
They  drew  the  shafl  from  its  rattling  quiver, 

They  lifted  the  spear  and  sword, 
And  levell'd  their  spears  in  rows. 
But  down  went  axes  and  spears  and  bows. 
When  the  Saint  with  his  crosier  sign'd, 

The  archer's  hand  on  the  string  was  stopC, 
And  down,  like  reeds  laid  flat  by  the  wind, 

Their  lifted  weapons  dropL 

The  Saint  then  gave  a  signal  mute. 

And  though  Ulvfiigre  will'd  it  not. 
He  came  aiid  stood  at  the  statue's  foot, 

Spell-riveted  to  the  spot, 
Till  hands  invisible  shook  the  wall. 

And  the  tottering  image  was  dash'd 
Down  from  its  lofty  pedestal. 

On  Ulvfagre's  helm  it  crash*d — 
Helmet,  and  skull,  and  flesh,  and  brain. 
It  cnwh'd  as  millstone  crushes  the  grain. 
Then  npoke  the  Saint,  whilst  all  and  each 

Of  the  Heathen  trembled  round. 
And  the  pauses  amidst  his  speech 

Were  as  awful  as  the  sound : 

SI  03 


**  Go  bock,  ye  wolves,  to  yonr  dens,"  he  cried, 

"And  tell  the  nations  abroad. 
How  the  fiercest  of  your  herd  has  died 

That  slaughter'd  the  flock  of  God. 
Gather  him  bone  by  bone, 

And  take  with  you  o'er  the  flood 
The  fiagments  of  that  avenging  stone 

That  drank  his  Heathen  blood. 
These  are  the  spcrils  from  lona's  sack. 
The  only  spoils  ye  shall  carry  back ; 
For  the  hand  that  uplifteth  spear  or  swoid 

Shall  be  wither'd  by  palsy's  shock, ' 
And  I  come  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 

To  deliver  a  remnant  of  his  flock. 

A  remnant  was  call'd  together, 

A  doleful  remnant  of  the  Gael, 
And  the  Saint  in  the  ship  that  had  brought  him 
hither 

Took  the  moumen  to  Innisfail 
Unscathed  they  left  lona's  strand. 

When  the  opal  mom  first  flush'd  the  sky. 
For  the  Norse  dropt  spear,  and  bow,  and  brand, 

And  look'd  on  them  silently ; 
Save  from  thefr  hiding-places  came 
Orphans  and  mothers,  child  and  dame : 
But  alas !  when  the  search  for  Reullora  spread. 

No  answering  voice  was  given, 
For  the  sea  had  gone  o'er  her  lovely  head. 

And  her  spirit  was  in  Heaven. 


THE  TURKISH  LADY. 

T  WAS  the  hour  when  rites  unholy 
Caird  each  Pbynim  voice  to  prayer. 

And  the  star  that  foded  slowly 
Left  to  dews  the  freshen'd  air. 


Day  her  sultry  fires  had  wasted. 
Calm  and  sweet  the  moonlight 

Ev'n  a  captive  spirit  tasted 
Half  oblivion  of  his  woes. 


Then  't  was  from  an  Emir's  palace 
Came  an  eastern  lady  brif^t : 

She,  in  spito  of  tjrrants  jealous. 
Saw  and  loved  an  English  knight 

<*Tell  me,  captive,  why  in  anguish 
Foes  have  dragg'd  thee  here  to  dwell. 

Where  poor  Christians  as  they  languish 
Hear  no  sound  of  sabbath  bell  f'*- 

"  T  was  on  Transylvania's  Bannat, 
When  the  Crescent  shone  afiir. 

Like  a  pale  disastrous  planet 
O'er  the  purple  tide  of 


**  In  that  day  of  desolation. 
Lady,  I  was  captive  made ; 

Bleeding  for  my  Christian  nation 
By  the  walls  of  high  Belgrade." 

**  Captive !  could  the  brightest  jewel 
From  my  turban  set  thee  free  T— 

"  Lady,  no ! — ^the  gift  were  cruel, 
Ransom'd,  yet  if  reft  of  thee. 
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** Siy,  &ir  prinoeM!  would  it  grieTS  thee 
Chriitian  climes  ■hould  we  beboldf " 

*'  Nay,  bold  knight!  I  would  not  leave  thee 
Were  thy  ranaom  paid  in  gold!' 


|M 


Now  in  Heaven's  blue  expansion 
Rose  the  midnight  star  to  view. 

When  to  quit  her  fether's  mansion 
Thrice  she  wept,  and  bade  adieu ! 

**  Fly  we  then,  while  none  diMX>ver ! 

Tyrant  faarki,  in  vain  ye  ride !  ** 
Soon  at  Rhodes  the  British  lover 

Clasp'd'his  blooming  Eastern  Bride. 


THE  WOUNDED  HUSSAR 

ALOin  to  the  banks  of  the  dark-rolling  Danube 
Fair  Adelaide  hied  when  the  battle  was  o'er : — 

**  Oh  whither,"  she  cried,  **  hast  thou  Wander'd,  my 
lover? 
Or  here  dost  thou  welter  and  bleed  on  the  shcnef 

**What  voice  did  I  hear?  'twas  my  Heniy  that 
sigh'd  r* 

All  mournful  she  hasten'd,  oor  wandered  she  &r. 
When  bleeding,  and  low,  on  the  heath  she  deacried, 

By  the  light  of  the  moon,  her  poor  wounded  Hussar! 

From  his  bosom,  that  heaved,  the  last  torrent  was 
streaming, 

And  pale  was  his  visage,  deep  mark'd  with  a  scar! 
And  dim  was  that  eye,  once  expressively  beamii^, 

That  melted  in  love,  and  diat  kindled  in  war ! 

How  smit  was  poor  Adelaide's  heart  at  the  sight! 

How  bitter  she  wept  o'er  the  victim  of  war.! 
"  Hast  thou  cone,  my  ftnd  Love,  this  last  sorrowful 
night. 

To  cheer  the  hMM  heart  of  your  wounded  HossaiT 

"Thou  shalt  live,"  she  replied,  ** Heaven's  mercy, 
relieving 

Each  anguishing  wound,  shall  ibrbid  me  to  mourn." 
''Ah,  no!  thekstpangof  my  bosom  is  heaving! 

No  light  of  the  mom  shall  lo  Heoiy  retoin ! 

**  Thou  charmer  of  lile,  ever  tender  and  true ! 

Te  babes  of  my  love,  that  await  me  afar!" 
His  Altering  tongue  searoe  ooold  murmur  adieu, 

When  he  sunk  in  her  arms  -the  poerwounded 
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To  him,  whoso  loyal,  brave,  and  gentle  heart, 
FnlfiU'd  the  hero's  and  the  patriot's  pait« — 
^  Whose  charity,  like  that  which  Pkul  ergoin'd, 
Was  warm,  beneficent,  and  unmnfined/— 
This  stone  is  raar'd :  U>  public  duty  true, 
Tlie  seaman's  friend,  the  father  of  his  crew- 
Mild  in  reproofi  sagacbus  in  command. 
He  spread  fimtenal  aeal  throughout  his  bond. 


And  led  each  arm  to  act,  each  heart  to  feel 
What  British  valor  owes  to  Britain's  weaL 
These  were  his  puMic  virtues : — but  to  trace 
His  private  life's  fiiir  purity  and  grace, 
To  paint  the  trails  that  drew  afiection  strong 
From  friends,  an  ample  and  an  ardent  throng, 
And,  more,  to  speak  his  memory's  grateful  claim 
On  her  who  mourns  him  most,  and  bean  his  name 
O'eroomes  the  trembling  hand  of  widow'd  grid', 
O'eroomes  the  heart,  unconscious  of  relief^ 
Save  in  Religion's  high  and  holy  trust. 
Whilst  placing  their  memorial  o'er  hii^  dust 


THE  BRAVE  ROLAND.^ 

TiR  brave  Roland ! — the  brave  Roland ! — 
False  tidings  reach'd  the  Rhenish  strand 

That  he  had  &irn  in  fight ; 
And  thy  &ithful  bosom  swoon'd  with  pain 
0  loveliest  maiden  of  Ailemayne ! 

For  the  loss  of  thine  own  true  knight. 

But  why  so  rash  has  she  ta'en  the  veil. 
In  yon  Nonnenwerder's  ck>isten  pale  ? 

For  her  vow  had  scarce  been  sworn, 
And  the  fatal  mantle  o'er  her  fiung, 
When  the  Drachenfells  to  a  trumpet  rung— 

T  was  her  own  dear  warrior's  horn ! 

Woe!  woe !  each  heart  shall  bleed — shall 
She  would  have  hung  upon  his  neck. 

Had  he  come  but  yester-even  : 
And  he  had  closp'd  those  peerless  charms 
That  shall  never,  never  fill  his  arms. 

Or  meet  him  but  in  heaven. 

Tet  RolantI  the  brave — Roland  the  true — 
He  could  not  liid  that  spot  adieu ; 

It  was  dear  still  'nddst  his  woes ; 
For  he  loved  to  breathe  the  neighboring  air 
And  to  think  she  blest  him  in  her  prayer. 

When  the  Halleluiah  rose. 

There  *s  yet  one  wmdow  of  that  pile, 
Which  he  built  above  the  Nun's  green  isle ; 

Thence  sod  and  oft  look'd  he 
(When  the  chant  and  organ  sounded  slow) 
On  the  mansion  of  his  love  below. 

For  hemlf  he  might  not  see. 

S)ie  died !— He  sought  the  battle-plain ! 
Her  image  fill'd  his  dying  brain. 

When  he  fell  and  wish'd  to  fall : 
And  her  name  was  in  bis  latest  sigh, 
When  Roland,  the  flower  of  chivalry. 

Expired  at  Roncovall. 


1  The  tisdiUoa  wMeh  Ibnas  ths  sabstsnes  of  Hmss  staans 
b  still  pfwnrsd  is  Gsnasay.  Aa  sncieot  tower  oe  a  keifht. 
esIM  ths  Bolsndnck,  s  few  milss  sbovs  Boon  oa  tks  Rkiiw. 
b  ibown  St  the  hsbitttioa  which  Rolsnd  Irailt  in  siffht  of  a 
DunaorF,  faito  wUcb  Us  miMresi  had  retired,  on  hsvtat  hvurtl 
sn  onfiNmded  Sfoeoont  of  hie  deelh.  Wheterer  moy  Ut 
thooffht  of  the  credibilitf  of  the  leteod,  lis  tcenerr  mu»i  bt 
lecoUeeled  with  pleewra  bf  every  one  who  het  vinti!d  the 
lensntie  Isadeeape  of  the  DraehenfeOi,  the  RoUodeeek.  sed 
the  beealifiil  B4iai9ent  irietof  the  RUae,  e^eie  a  auansry  stiD 
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THE  SPECTRE  BOAT. 

A  BALLAD. 

Lmut  mad  IUm  FerdinaDd  to  leave  a  lorely  maid 

ibrioni. 
Who  bcoke  her  heart  and  died  to  hide  her  bluahinf 

cheek  from  aoom. 
Otoe  night  he  dreamt  he  woo'd  her  in  their  wmted 

hower  of  bve, 
Whwe  the  flowen  •prang  thick  aroond  then,  and  the 

birda  nng  aweet  above. 


Bat  the  aoeoe  waa  awiAly  changed  into  a  drarch- 

jard*a  diamal  view. 
And  her  Upi  grew  black  beneath  hia  kirn,  from  love'a 

deUdoua  hue. 
What  mora  he  dreamt,  he  told  to  none ;  hot,  dind^ 

dering,  pale,  and  domb, 
Look*d  oot  npon  the  wavea,  Ulie  one  fbat  knew  hia 

hour  wai  come. 

Twaa  now  the  dead-watch  of  the  night — the  helm 

was  laih'd  a-lee. 
And  the  idiip  rode  where  Mount  ^tna  lighti  the 

deep  Levantine  tea ; 
Whep  beneath  iu  glare  a  boat  came,  row'd  by  a 

woman  in  her  shroud. 
Who,  with  ey«a  that  made  our  blood  nm  odd,  atood 

up  and  spoke  aloud  :-> 

"Come,  Traitor,  down,  for  whom  my  gfaoit  still 

wanders  onforgivon! 
Come  down,  fiilae  Ferdinand,  for  whom  I  broke  my 

peace  with  Heaven  T — 
It  waa  vain  to  hold  the  victim,  for  he  plonged  to 

meet  her  call, 
like  the  bird  that  shrieks  and  flutters  in  the  gaiing 

serpent's  thralL 

Yoo  may  guess  the  boldest  mariner  shrank  dannled 

from  the  sight. 
For  the  Spectre  and  her  windii(g-sheet  ahone  blue 

with  hideous  light ; 
like  a  fiery  wheel  the  boat  spun  with  the  waviiig  of 

her  hand, 
And  round  they  went,  and  down  they  went,  aa  the 

cock  crew  from  the  land. 


THE  LOVER  TO  HIS  MlffTRESS^ 

ON  HKB  BimTB^nAT. 

Iv  any  white-vring'd  Power  above 
My  joys  and  griefs  survey, 

The  day  when  thou  weit  bom,  ny  love- 
He  surely  bless*d  that  day. 

I  laugh'd  (till  taught  by  thee)  when  told 

Of  Beauty's  magic  powers, 
That  ripen'd  life's  dull  ore  to  gold, 

And  changed  its  weeds  to  flowers 

My  mind  had  lovely  shapes  portray'd ; 

But  thought  I  earth  had  one 
Gould  make  ev'n  Fancy's  visions  fede 

Like  Stan  before  the  sun  f 


I  gaaed,  and  felt  upon  my  Upa 
Th'  unfinish'd  accents  hang: 

One  moment's  bliss,  one  burning  kim. 
To  mpture  changed  each  pang. 

And  though  os  swift  as  lightning's  flash 
Thoae  tranced  moments  flew, 

Not  all  the  waves  of  time  shall 
Their  memory  from  my  view. 

But  duly  shall  my  raptured  song. 

And  gladly  shall  my  eyes, 
Still  bleas  this  day's  return,  as  hay 

As  thoa  Shalt  aee  it 


ON  KCCnVINO  A 
PEOM  K. 
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This  wax  returns  not  back  more  feir 
Th'  impression  of  the  gift  you  send. 

Than  stamp'd  upon  my  thoughts  I  bear 
The  image  of  your  worth,  my  friend ! 

We  are  not  friends  of  yesterday; — 
But  poets*  ftndes  are  a  little 

Disposed  to  heat  and  cool  (they  say)      , 
By  turns  impressible  and  brittle. 


Well !  should  its  frailty  e'er  condemn 
My  heart  to  prixe  or  please  you  less. 

Your  type  is  still  the  seiding  gem. 
And  mine  the  waxen  brittleness. 

What  transcripts  of  my  weal  and  woe 
This  little  signet  yet  may  lock*— 

What  utt'rances  to  friend  or  foe. 
In  reason's  calm  or  passion's  shock! 

What  scenes  of  life's  yet  curtain'd  page 

May  own  its  confidential  die, 
Whose  stamp  awaits  th'  unwritten  page 

And  feelings  of  futurity  !— 

Tet  whereaoe'er  my  pan  I  lift 

To  date  th*  epistolary  sheet. 
The  Meat  occasion  of  die  gift 

Shall  make  lit  raoollectk»  sweet: 

Sent  when  the  star  that  rules  your  frtea 
Hath  reach'd  its  influence  moat 

When  every  heart  oongiatulatea. 
And  none  more  cordially  than  mine. 

So  speed  my  song — mark'd  with  the  crest 
That  erst  th'  advent'rous  Norman  ■  wore 

Who  won  the  Lady  of  the  West. 
The  daughter  of  Macaillain  Mor. 

Crest  of  my  sires!  whose  blood  it  seai'd 
With  glory  in  the  strife  of  swords. 

Ne'er  may  the  scroll  that  beam  it  yield 
Degenerate  thoughts  or  faithless  words! 


1  A  Nonnim  kiifW.  In  tiM  nnriee  of  thn  kim  of  Frotlaad, 
married  Um  b«ira«  o(  Luchow  iu  the  twolAh  ccoUirr, «»!  Iimb 
lam  the  Caavbelh  are  apninf. 
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Tet  little  might  I  prize  the  ttane, 

If  it  but  typed  the  feudal  tree 
From  whence,  a  tcatler'd  leaf^  I'm  blown 

In  Fortune*!  mutability. 

No. — ^but  it  telb  roe  of  a  heart, 
Allied  by  friendship's  living  tie; 

A  prize  bejrcmd  the  herald's  art — 
Our  soul-sprung  contenguinity ! 

Kath'rine !  to  many  an  hour  of  mine 
Light  wings  and  sunshine  you  ham  lent; 

And  so  adieu,  and  still  be  thine 
The  all-in-all  of  life— Content! 


GILDEROY. 

Tbk  last,  the  latal  hour  is  come. 
That  bears  my  love  from  me : 

I  hear  the  dead  note  of  the  drum, 
I  mark  the  gallows*  tree ! 

Tlie  bell  has  toU'd :  it  shakes  my  heart ; 

The  trumpet  speaks  thy  name ; 
And  must  my  Gilderoy  depart 

To  bear  a  death  of  shame  T 

No  bosom  trembles  for  thy  doom ; 

No  mourner  wipes  a  tear; 
The  galloiK's'  foot  is  all  thy  tomb^ 

The  sledge  is  all  thy  bier. 

Oh,  Gilderoy!  bethought  we  then 

So  soon,  so  sad  to  part, 
When  first  in  Roslin's  lovely  glen 

You  triumph'd  o'er  my  heart  ? 

Your  locks  they  glitter'd  to  the  sheen. 
Your  hunter  garb  was  trim ; 

And  graceful  was  the  riband  green 
That  bound  your  manly  limb! 

Ah !  little  thought  I  to  deplore 
Those  Umfas  in  fetters  bound; 

Or  hear,  upon  die  scafibld  floor. 
The  midnight  hammer  sound. 

Ye  cruel,  cruel,  that  combined 

The  guiltless  to  pursue ; 
My  Gilderoy  was  ever  kind. 

He  could  not  injure  you! 

A  long  adieu !  but  where  shall  fly 

Thy  widow  all  forlorn. 
When  every  mean  and  cruel  eye 

Regards  my  woe  with  scorn  f 

Yes!  they  will  mock  thy  widows  team. 
And  hate  thine  orphan  boy ; 

Alas !  his  infant  beauty  wears 
The  form  of  Gilderoy. 

Tlien  will  I  seek  the  dreary  mound 
That  wraps  thy  mouldering  day. 

And  weep  and  linger  on  the  ground* 
And  sigh  my  heart  away. 


ADELGITHA. 

The  ordeal's  fiital  trumpet  sounded. 

And  sad  pale  Adelgitha  came, 
When  forth  a  valiant  champion  bounded. 

And  slew  the  slanderer  of  her  fame. 

She  wept,  deliver'd  from  her  danger ; 

But  when  he  knelt  to  claim  her  glove — 
"  Seek  iM)t,"  she  cried,  *'oh!  gallant  etnuigcr. 

For  hapless  Adelgitha's  love. 

**  For  he  is  in  a  foreign  far  land 

¥^hose  arm  should  now  have  set  me  free ; 
And  I  must  wear  the  willow  garland 

For  him  that's  dead,  or  fidse  to  me." 

"Nay!  say  not  that  his  foith  is  tainted ! " — 
He  raised  his  vizor — At  the  sight 

She  foil  into  his  arms  and  fointed ; 
It  was  indeed  her  own  true  knight ! 


ABSENCE 

Tn  not  the  loss  of  love's  aanirance, 
It  is  not  doubting  what  thou  art. 

But  'tis  the  too,  too  long  endurance 
Of  abaence,  that  afflicts  my  heart 

The  fondest  thoughts  two  hearts  can  cherish. 
When  each  is  lonely  doom'd  to  weep. 

Are  fruits  on  desert  isles  that  perish. 
Or  riches  buried  in  the  deep. 


What  though,  imtouch'd  by  jealous  madnc 
Our  bosom's  peace  may  fall  to  wreck ; 

Th*  undoubting  heart  that  breaks  with  sadm 
Is  but  more  slowly  doom'd  to  break. 

Absence !  is  not  the  soul  torn  by  it 

From  more  than  light,  or  life,  or  breath? 

Tis  Lethe's  gloom,  but  not  its  quiets — 
The  pain  without  the  peace  oif  death ! 


THE  RTTTER  BANN. 

The  Ritter  Bann  from  Hungary 
Came  back,  renown'd  in  arms. 

But  scorning  jousts  of  chivalry 
And  love  and  ladies'  charms. 

While  other  knights  held  revels,  he 
Was  wrapt  in  thoughts  of  gloom. 

And  in  Vienna's  hostelrie 
Slow  paced  his  lonely  room. 

There  enter'd  one  whose  foce  he  knew,- 
Whose  voice,  he  u'as  aware. 

He  oil  at  mass  had  listen'd  to. 
In  the  holy  house  of  pmyer. 

T  was  the  Abbot  of  St  James's  monks, 

A  fivsh  and  fair  old  man : 
His  reverend  air  arrested  even 

The  gloomy  Ritter  Bann. 
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Bat  Meing  with  him  an  andoit  dame 

Come  clad  in  Scotch  attire, 
Tlie  Ritter*!  color  went  and  camoi 

And  loud  he  spoke  in  ire. 

**  Ha!  mine  of  her  that  wai  my  bant. 

Name  not  her  name  to  roe ; 
I  wiA  it  blotted  from  my  brain : 

Art  poor  ? — take  alms,  and  flee.** 

•'  Br  Knight,'*  the  abbot  interposed, 
*'Thla  rase  your  ear  demands;*' 

And  the  crone  cried,  with  a  croos  inclowd 
In  both  her  trembling  hands : 

**  Remember,  each  his  sentence  wails ; 

And  he  that  shall  rebut 
Sweet  Mercy's  suit,  on  him  the  galea 

Of  Mercy  shall  be  shut 

**  Ton  wedded  undispensed  by  Church* 

Your  cousin  Jane  in  Spring  ^— 
In  Autumn,  when  you  went  to  search 

For  churchmen's  pardoning, 

**  Her  house  denounced  your  marriage^band. 

Betrothed  her  to  De  Gre}% 
And  the  ring  you  put  upon  her  hand 

Was  wrench'd  by  force  away. 

"  Then  wept  your  Jane  upon  my  neck, 
Ciyin^,  *  Help  me,  nurse,  to  flee 

To  my  Howel  Bann's  Glamorgan  hills;' 
But  word  arrived — ah  me ! — 

*Toa  were  not  there ;  and  'twas  their  threat. 

By  foul  means  or  by  &ir, 
Ti>>morrow  morning  was  to  set 

The  seal  m  her  despair. 

*  I  had  a  son,  a  sea-boy,  in 

A  ship  at  Hartland  boy ; 
By  his  aid,  from  her  cruel  kin 
I  bore  my  bird  away. 

«■  To  Scotland  from  the  Devon's 

Green  myrtle  shores  we  fled ; 
And  the  Hand  that  sent  the  ravens 

To  Elyah,  gave  us  bread. 

**  She  wrote  you  by  my  son,  but  he 

From  England  sent  us  word 
Ton  had  gone  into  some  &i  country. 

In  grief  and  gloom  he  heard. 

**  For  they  that  wronged  you,  to  elude 
Your  wrath,  defamed  my  child ; 

And  you— ay,  blush,  Sir,  as  you  should-^ 
Believed,  and  were  beguiled. 

**  To  die  but  at  your  feet,  she  vow'd 

To  roam  the  u'orld ;  and  we 
Wonld  both  have  sped  and  begg'd  our  bread, 

But  so  it  might  not  be. 

*  For  when  the  snow-storm  beat  our  rooC 

She  bote  a  boy.  Sir  Bann, 
Wbo  grew  as  faur  your  likeness  proof 
Am  child  e'er  gvew  like  man. 


*  'T  was  smiling  on  that  babe  one  mom. 
While  heath  bloooi'd  on  the  moor, 

Her  beauty  struck  young  Laid  Kinghoni 
As  he  hunted  past  our  door. 

**  She  shunn'd  him,  bat  he  raved  of  Jane, 

And  roused  his  mother's  pride ; 
Who  came  to  us  in  high  disdain, 

*  And  Where's  the  face,'  she  cried, 

*■  'Has  witch'd  my  boy  to  wirii  for  one 

So  wretched  for  his  wifo  f — 
Dost  love  thy  husband  f   Know,  my  son 

Has  sworn  tn  seek  his  lifo.' 

**  Her  anger  sore  dismay'd  us, 
For  our  mite  was  wearing  scant. 

And,  unleos  that  dauM  wouU  aid  us. 
There  was  none  to  aid  our  want. 

*<  So  I  told  her,  weeping  bitterly. 

What  all  our  woes  had  been ; 
And,  though  she  was  a  stem  ladle. 

The  tears  stood  in  her  eeiL 

**  And  she  housed  us  both,  when,  cheerfully. 

My  child  to  her  had  sworn. 
That  even  if  made  a  widow,  she 

Would  never  wed  Kingfaom." 

Here  paused  the  norse,  and  then  began 

The  abbot,  standing  by : 
**  Three  months  ago,  a  woumied  mat 

To  our  abbey  came  to  die. 

"  He  heard  me  long,  with  ghastly  eyea 

And  hand  obdurate  dench'd. 
Speak  of  the  worm  that  never  dies. 

And  the  fire  that  is  not  quendi'd. 

"  At  last  by  what  this  scroll  attests 

Ho  left  atonement  brief. 
For  jreais  of  anguish  to  the  breasts 

His  guilt  had  wrung  with  grief 

"'There  lived,'  he  said,  *  a  fair  young  dame 

Beneath  my  mother's  roof; 
I  loved  her,  but  against  my  flame 

Her  purity  was  proof 

**  *  I  feign'd  repentance,  friendship  pure ; 

That  mood  she  did  not  check, 
But  let  her  hus^and's  miniature 

Be  copied  fiom  her  neck. 


M  ( 


As  means  to  search  him,  my  deceit 
Took  care  to  him  was  borne 
Nought  but  his  picture's  counterfeit, 
And  Jane's  reported  scorn. 

" '  The  treachery  took ;  she  waited  wild ; 

My  slave  came  back  and  lied 
Whate'er  I  wished ;  she  clasp'd  her  child. 

And  swoon'd,  and  all  but  died. 

"  *  I  felt  her  tears  for  years,  and  yean 
Quench  not  my  flame,  but  stir ; 

The  very  hate  1  bore  her  mate 
Increased  my  love  for  her. 
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Fame  told  ut  of  his  glory,  while 
Joy  flosh'd  the  &ce  of  Jane ; 
And  while  the  ble«'d  hie  name,  her  unile 
Struck  fire  unto  my  brain. 

<*  *  No  fean  could  damp;  I  reach'd  the  camp, 

Sought  out  ill  champion ; 
And  if  my  broad-aword  fiul'd  at  laat, 

T  waa  long  and  well  laid  on. 

<*  *  Thia  wound 's  my  meed,  my  name 'a  Kinghom, 

My  foe  *■  the  Ritter  Bann.' 

The  wafer  to  his  lipi  waa  borne. 

And  we  shrived  the  dying  man. 

**  He  died  not  till  yoa.  went  to  fight 

The  Turks  at  Wanadein ; 
But  I  aee  my  tale  has  changed  you  pale." — 

The  abbot  went  for  wine ; 

And  brought  a  little  page,  who  pour'd 

It  out,  wad  knelt  and  smiled : — 
The  stunn'd  knight  saw  himself  realorad 

To  childhood  in  his  child ; 

And  stoop'd  and  caught  hfan  to  his  breast, 

Laugh*d  loud  and  Wept  anon, 
And  with  a  soower  of  aisaos  pi 

The  darling  little  one. 
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**  And  where  went  Jane  f— ^  To  a  numieiy, 

Look  not  again  so  pale— 
KiD|^iom*s  old  dame  grew  harsh  to  her."— 

•*  And  has  die  ta'en  die  yeil  r" 

"  Sit  down,  Sh-,'*  said  the  priest,  **  I  bar 
Rash  words."— They  sat  all  three. 

And  the  boy  play'd  with  the  knig^fs  broad  star. 
As  he  kept  him  on  his  knee. 

"  Think  ere  you  ask  her  dwelling-place," 

The  abbot  further  aaid ; 
**  Time  draws  a  veil  o'er  beauty's  foee 

More  deeo  than  cloister*8  shade. 


Grief  may  have  made  her  what  you 
Scarce  love  perhaps  for  lift." 

Hush,  abbot,"  cried  the  Ritter  Bann. 
"Or  tell  me  where 's  my  vrifo.' 


n 
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The  priest  undid  tvro  doors  that  hid 
The  inn's  adjacent  room. 

And  there  a  lovely  woman  stood, 
Tears  bathed  her  beauty'a  bkwm. 


One  moment  may  with  Uiss  repay 
Uimumber'd  hours  of  pain ; 

Such  was  the  throb  and  mutual  sob 
Of  the  Knight  emlwacing  Jane. 


THE  HARPER 

Off  the  green  banks  of  Shannon,  when  Shedah 

nigh, 
No  blithe  Irish  lad  was  ro  happy  as  I ; 
No  harp  like  my  own  could  w  cheerily  play, 
And  whMvver  I  went  was  my  poor  dog  1^. 


When  at  last  I  was  forced  from  my  Sheelah  to  part. 
She  said  (while  the  sorrow  was  big  at  her  heart). 
Oh !  romember  your  Sieelah  when  far,  for  away ; 
And  be  kind,  my  dear  Pat,  to  our  poor  dog  Tray. 

Pbor  dog!  he  was  faithAil  and  kind,  to  be  sure. 
And  he  constantly  loved  me,  although  I  was  poor ; 
When  the  sour-looking  folks  sent  me  heartlem  away, 
I  had  always  a  friend  in  my  poor  dog  Tray. 

When  the  road  was  so  dark,  and  the  night  was  so 
cold. 
And  Pat  and  his  dog  were  grown  weary  and  old. 
How  snugly  we  slept  in  my  old  coat  of  grey, 
And  he  lick'd  me  for  kindness — my  poor  dog  Tray. 

Though  my  wallet  was  scant,  I  remember'd  his  case 
Nor  refiiiaed  my  last  crust  to  his  pitiful  fore; 
But  he  died  at  my  feet  on  a  cold  winter  day. 
And  I  play'd  a  sod  lament  for  my  poor  dog  "Tray. 

Where  now  shall  I  go,  poor,  forsaken,  and  blind  t 
Can  I  find  one  to  guide  me,  so  faithful  and  kind  i 
To  my  sweet  native  village,  so  fiu*,  far  away, 
I  can  never  more  return  with  my  poor  dog  Tmy. 


SONG. 
TO  THE  EVENING  STAR. 

Stas  that  bringest  home  the  bee, 
And  sett'st  the  weary  laborer  free ! 
If  any  star  shed  peace,  'tis  thou. 

That  send'st  it  from  above, 
Appearing  when  Heaven's  breath  and  brow 

Are  sweet  as  hers  we  love. 

Come  to  the  luxuriant  skies. 
Whilst  the  landscape's  odon  rise, 
Whilst  foiKiff  lowing  herds  are  heard» 

And  songs,  when  toil  is  done, 
From  cottages  whose  smoke  unstirr'd 

Curls  yelfow  in  the  sun. 

Star  of  love's  soft  interviews. 
Parted  lovers  on  thee  muse ; 
Their  remembrancer  in  Heaven 

Of  thrilling  vows  thou  art. 
Too  delicious  to  be  riven 

By  absence  from  the  heart 

SONG. 
**  MEN  OP  ENGLAND." 

MiN  of  England !  who  inherit 

Righti  that  cost  your  sires  their  blbod 

Men  whose  undegenerate  spirit 
Has  been  proved  on  land  and  flood  .^ 

By  the  foes  ye've  fought  uncounted. 
By  the  glorious  deeds  ye*ve  done. 

Trophies  captured — breaches  mounted,. 
Navies  conquer'd — Idngdoms  won ! 

Tet,  remember,  England  gathers 
Henoe  but  fhiitless  wreathe  of  &me. 

If  the  patriotiam  of  your  fothen 
Ok>w  nol  in  yimr  beam  die  same. 
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WiMt  are  monmnentB  of  bnyery, 
Where  no  public  virtues  bkxND  f 

What  avmilt  in  lands  of  slavery, 
TVophied  temples,  arch  and  tomb  T 

Piigetnti!'— Let  the  world  revere  us 
For  our  people's  rights  and  laws, 

And  the  brieasts  of  civic  heroes 
Bared  in  Freedom's  holy  cause. 

Tours  are  Hampden's,  Russel's  glory,) 
Sydor's  matchless  shade  is  yours, — 

Ifutyrs  in  heroic  story, 
Worth  a  hundred  Aiinooun! 

We're  the  sons  of  sires  that  baffled 
Crown*d  and  mitred  tyranny: — 

T^ey  de6ed  the  field  acid  scaflbld 
For  their  birthrights— so  will  we ! 


THE  MAID'S  REMONSTRANCE. 

Nsvn  wedding,  ever  wooing, 
Sdll  a  loTelom  heart  pumiing, 
Read  you  not  the  wrong  you  're  doing 

In  my  cheek's  pale  hue  7 
All  my  life  with  sorrow  strewing, 

Wed,  or  cease  to  woa 

Rivals  banish'd.  boeonis  plighted, 
Still  our  days  are  disunited ; 
Now  the  lamp  of  hope  is  lighted, 

Now  half  quench'd  appears, 
Damp'd,  and  wavering,  and  benighted, 

Midst  my  sighs  and  tears. 

Charms  you  call  your  dearest  blessing, 
lips  that  thrill  at  your  caressing, 
Eyea  a  mutual  soul  confessing, 

Soon  you  11  make  them  grow 
Dim,  and  worthless  your  possessing, 

Ji€^  with  age,  but  woe ! 


SONG. 

Dumc  ye  to  her  that  each  loves  best. 

And  if  yon  nurse  a  flame 
lliat's  told  but  to  her  mutual  braasi, 

We  will  not  ask  her  name. 

Enough,  while  memory  tranced  and  glad 

Pfeints  silently  the  &hr. 
That  each  should  dream  of  joys  he's  had, 

(k  yet  may  hope  to  share. 

TaC  &r,  ftr  hence  be  jest  or  boasi 
From  hallow'd  thougfati  so  dear ; 

But  drink  to  them  that  we  love  most, 
As  they  would  love  to  hear. 


SONG. 

WHm  Napoleon  was  flying 
Firom  the  fleld  of  Waterloo, 

A  British  soldier,  djring. 
To  Ui  brother  bade  adiea! 


«« And  take,"  he  saM,  **  this  token 
To  the  maid  that  owns  my  &ith. 

With  die  words  that  I  have  spoken 
In  aflectien's  latest  breath." 

Sore  moum'd  the  brother's  heart. 
When  the  youth  beside  him  fell ; 

But  the  trumpet  wam'd  to  part. 
And  they  took  a  sad  fiirewell. 

There  was  many  a  friend  to  lose  him. 
For  that  gallant  soldier  tigh'd ; 

But  the  maiden  of  his  bosom 
Wept  when  all  their  tears  were  dried. 


THE  BEECH-TREE'S  PETITION. 

0  LXAVK  this  barren  spot  to  me ! 
Spare,  woodman,  spare  the  beechen  tree ! 
Though  bush  or  floweret  never  grow 
My  dark  unwarming  shade  below ; 
Nor  summer  bud  perfume  the  dew 
Of  rosy  blush  or  yellow  hue ; 
Nor  fruits  of  autumn,  blossoro-bom. 
My  green  and  glossy  leaves  adorn ; 
Nor  murmuring  tribes  from  me  derive 
Th'  ambrosial  amber  of  the  hive ; 
Yet  leave  this  barren  spot  to  me : 
Spare,  vroodman,  spare  the  beechen  tree ' 

Thrice  twenty  summen  I  have  seen 
The  sky  grow  bright,  the  forest  green ; 
And  many  a  wintry  wind  have  stood 
In  bloomless,  fruitless  solitude, 
Knee  childhood  in  my  pleasant  bower 
First  spent  its  sweet  and  sportive  hour. 
Since  youthful  lovers  in  my  shade 
Their  vows  of  truth  and  rapture  made ; 
And  on  my  trunk's  surviving  frame 
Carved  many  a  long-forgotten  name. 
Oh !  by  the  sighs  of  gentle  sound. 
First  tweaf  bed  upon  this  sacred  ground : 
By  all  that  Love  has  whisper'd  here. 
Or  Beauty  heard  with  rainsh'd  ear ; 
As  Love's  own  altar  honor  me. 
Spare,  wtxMiman,  spare  the  beechen  tree 


SONG. 

Eael  March  look'd  on  his  dying  child. 
And  smit  with  grief  to  view  her— 

The  youth,  he  cried,  whom  I  exiled. 
Shall  be  restored  to  woo  her. 

She  *s  at  the  window  many  an  hour. 

His  coming  to  discover ; 
And  her  love  look'd  up  to  Ellen's  bower, 

And  she  look'd  on  her  lover — 

Bat  ah !  so  pale,  he  knew  her  not. 

Though  her  smile  on  him  was  dwelling. 

And  am  I  then  forgot — ^fbrgot  < — 
It  broke  the  heart  of  Ellen. 

In  vain  he  weeps,  in  vain  he  sighs. 

Her  cheek  i»  cold  as  ashes ; 
Nor  love's  ovni  kbs  shall  wake  those  eyes 

To  lift  their  silken  lashes. 
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LOVE  AND  MADNESS. 

AN  ELEGY,  WRITTEN  IN  1785. 

Hakk  !  from  the  battleiiienta  of  yonder  tow«r  * 
The  ■olemn  bell  has  toird  the  midnight  hour! 
Routed  from  drear  vinons  of  distemper'd  sleep. 
Poor  B  k  wakei — ^in  aolitude  to  weep! 

**  Cease,  Memory,  cea^e,  (the  friendless  mourner  cried) 
To  probe  the  bosom  too  severely  tried ! 
Oh !  ever  cease,  my  pensive  thoughts,  to  stray 
Through  the  bright  fields  of  Fortune's  better  day, 
When  youthful  Hope,  the  music  of  the  mind. 
Tuned  all  its  charms,  and  E n  was  kind ! 

**  Yet,  can  I  cease,  while  glows  this  trembling  frame. 

In  sighs  to  speak  thy  melancholy  name  f 

I  hear  thy  spirit  wail  in  every  storm ! 

In  midnight  shades  I  view  t^  passing  form ! 

Pale  as  in  that  sad  hour  when  doom'd  to  feel. 

Deep  in  thy  peijured  heart,  the  bloody  steel ! 

"  Demons  of  Vengeance !  ye  at  whose  oonmMUid 
I  gnup'd  the  sword  widi  more  than  woman's  hand. 
Say  ye,  did  Pity's  trembling  voice  control, 
Or  horror  damp,  the  purpose  of  my  soul  f 
No !  my  wild  heart  sat  smiling  o'er  the  plan. 
Till  Ilate  fulfill'd  what  baffled  Love  began! 

**  Yes ;  let  the  clay-cold  breast  that  never  knew 
One  tender  pang  to  generous  Nature  true, 
Half^ningling  pity  with  the  gall  of  scorn. 
Condemn  this  heart,  that  bled  in  love  forlorn ! 

And  ye,  proud  loir,  whose  soul  no  gladness  warms, 
Save  Rapture's  homage  to  your  conscious  charms ! 
Delighted  idols  of  a  gaudy  train, 
ni  can  your  blunter  ftelings  guess  the  pain. 
When  the  fond  fiiithful  heart,  inspired  to  prove 
Friendship  refmed,  the  calm  delight  of  love, 
Feels  all  its  tender  strings  with  anguish  torn. 
And  bleeds  at  perjured  Pride's  inhnnmn  loom! 

Say,  then,  did  pitying  Heaven  condemn  the  deed. 
When  Vengeance  bade  thee,  faithless  lover!  bleed  f 
Long  had  I  u-atch'd  thy  dark  foreboding  brow. 
What  time  thy  bosom  scom'd  its  dearest  vow ! 
Sad,  though  I  wept  the  friend,  the  lover  changed. 
Still  thy  cold  look  was  scornful  and  estranged. 
Till,  from  thy  pity,  love,  and  shelter  thrown, 
I  wander'd  hopeless,  friendless,  and  alone ! 

"Oh!  righteous  Heaven !  'twas  then  my  tortured  soul 

First  gave  to  wrath  unlimited  control ! 

Adieu  the  silent  look!  the  streaming  eye! 

The  murmur'd  plaint!  the  deep  heart-heaving  sigh ! 

Long-slumbering  Vengeance  wakes  to  bitter  deeds ; 

He  shrieks,  he  fidls,  the  perjured  bver  bleeds ! 

Now  the  last  laugh  of  agony  is  o'er. 

And  pale  in  blood  he  sleeps,  to  wake  no  more ! 

*'Tis  done !  the  flame  of  hate  no  longer  bums : 
Nature  relents,  but,  ah !  too  lato  retuma ! 

1  Warwiek  Casds. 


Why  docs  my  aoul  this  gush  of  fondness  feel  f 
Trembling  and  faint,  I  drop  the  guilty  steel ! 
Cold  on  my  heart  the  hand  of  terror  lies. 
And  shades  of  horror  close  my  languid  eyes ! 
"Oh !  'twas  a  deed  of  Murder's  deepest  grain ! 

Could  B k's  soul  so  true  to  wrath  remain  ? 

A  fnend  long  true,  a  (Nice  fond  lover  fell ! — 
Where  Love  ^'as  foster'd  could  not  Pity  dwell  ? 

**  Unhappy  youth,  while  yon  pale  crescent  glows 
To  watch  on  silent  Nature's  deep  repose. 
Thy  sleepless  spirit,  breathing  from  the  tomb. 
Foretells  my  fate,  and  summons  me  to  come ! 
Once  more  I  see  thy  sheeted  spectre  stand. 
Roll  the  dim  eye,  and  wave  the  paly  hand ! 

"Soon  may  this  fluuering  spark  of  vital  flame 
Forsake  its  languid  melancholy  frame! 
Soon  may  these  eyes  their  trembling  lustre  elae«. 
Welcome  the  dr^imlcss  night  of  long  repose ! 
Soon  may  this  woe-worn  spirit  seek  the  bourne 
Where,  lull'd  to  slumber,  Grief  foi^gets  to  mourn!' 


SONG. 

Oh,  how  hard  it  is  to  find 

The  one  just  suited  to  our  mind ; 

And  if  that  one  should  be 
False,  unkind,  or  found  too  late. 
What  can  we  do  but  sigh  at  fote. 

And  sing  Woe  *s  me — Woe 's  me ! 


Love's  a  boundless  burning  waste. 
Where  Bliss's  stream  we  seldom  taste. 

And  still  more  seldom  flee 
Suspeifte'a  thoma.  Suspicion's  stings ; 
Yet  somehow  Love  a  something  brings 

That's  sweet— ev'n  when  we  sigh  'Woe's  me!' 


STANZAS 
ON  THE  THREATENED  INVASION,  1803. 

OvK  bosoms  we'll  bare  for  the  glorious  strife. 

And  our  oath  is  recorded  on  high. 
To  prevail  in  the  cause  that  is  dearer  than  life, 

Ohr  crush'd  in  its  ruins  to  die ! 
Then  rise,  fellow-freemen,  and  stretch  the  right  hand. 
And  swear  to  prevail  in  your  dear  native  laiid ! 

"Tis  the  home  we  htild  sacred  is  laid  to  our  trust — 
God  bless  the  green  Isle  of  the  breve ! 

Shoukl  a  conqueror  tread  on  our  forc&thers'  dust. 
It  would  rouse  the  old  dead  from  their  greve ! 

Then  rise,  fellow-freemen,  and  stretch  the  right  band. 

And  swear  to  prevail  in  your  dear  native  land! 


In  a  Briton's  sweet  home  shall  a  spoiler 

Plofiming  iti  loves  and  its  charms? 
Shall  a  Frenchman  insult  the  loved  fair  at  our  aide? 

To  arms !  oh,  my  country,  to  arms ! 
Then  rise,  fellow-freemen,  and  stretch  the  right  hand. 
And  swear  to  prevail  in  your  dear  native  land! 
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Shall  a  tyrant  amlaye  vm,  my  oounfrynisn !— No ! 

Hii  head  to  die  tword  shall  be  given— 
A  deafh-bed  repentance  be  tanght  the  prond  fee, 

And  Ui  blood  be  an  ofiering  to  Heaven ! 
Tlien  riee,  feUow-freemen,  and  stretch  the  right  hand, 
And  awear  to  prevail  in  your  dear  native  land ! 


SONG. 

WiTHnEAW  not  yet  those  lips  and  fingeii. 
Whose  touch  to  mine  is  rapture's  spell ! 

life's  joy  lor  us  a  moment  lingers. 

And  death  seems  in  the  word — ^frreweU. 

Tlie  hour  that  bids  us  part  and  go^ 

It  sooDda  not  yeip— oh !  -no,  no,  no! 

Time*  whilst  I  gaze  upon  thy  sweetness. 
Flies  like  a  courser  nigh  the  goal ; 

TVHnorrow  where  shall  be  his  Beetneia, 
When  thou  art  parted  from  my  soul! 

Onr  hearti  shall  heat,  our  tears  shall  flow. 

But  not  together,— 4itH  no^  no! 


HALLOWED  GROUND. 

What  '§  hallow'd  ground  f  Has  earth  a  dod 
Its  Biaker  meant  not  should  be  trod 
By  man,  the  image  of  his  God, 

Erect  and  free, 
Unioouiged  by  Superstition's  rod 

Tb  bow  the  knee  f 

That's  hallow'd  ground — where,  moom'd  and  mias'd, 
TIm  lips  repose  our  bve  has  kias'd  j — 
But  where 's  their  memory's  mansion  I  Is't 

Ton  chnrch-3rard*8  bowers  f 
No!  in  ourselves  their  souls  exist, 

A  part  of  ours. 

A  Usa  can  consecrate  the  ground 
Where  mated  hearts  are  mutual  bound : 
The  spot  where  love's  first  links  were  wound, 

That  ne'er  are  riven, 
ia  haUow'd  down  to  earth's  profound. 

And  up  to  heaven ! 

For  time  makes  all  but  true  love  old ; 
The  burning  thoughts  that  then  were  tokl 
Ron  molten  still  in  memory's  mould; 

And  will  not  cool, 
VatH  the  heart  itseir  be  ooki 

In  Lethe's  pool 

What  haliowB  ground  where  heroea  sleep  f 
Tb  not  the  sculptured  piles  joa  heap! 
In  dews  that  heavens  fiur  distant  weep 

Their  turf  oiay  bloom ; 
Or  Qma  twine  beneath  the  deep 
^  Their  coral  tomb^ 

But  strew  his  ashes  lo  the  wind 

Whose  sword  or  voice  has  served  mankind^ 

And  is  he  dead,  whose  glorious  mind 

lifts  thine  on  high  T-— 
Tb  Uve  in  hearts  we  leave  behind 

Is  not  to  die. 


Is 't  death  to  fiill  fyt  Freedom's  right? 
He 's  dead  alone  that  lacks  her  Ug^t ! 
And  murder  sullies  in  Heaven's  sight 

The  sword  he  draws : — 
What  can  alone  ennoble  fight  f 

A  noble  cause ! 

Give  that !  and  welcome  War  tu  bnce 

Her  drums !  and  rend  Heaven's  reduBg  space! 

The  colors  planted  fiice  tu  &ce, 

The  charging  cheer, 
Though  Death's  pale  horse  lead  on  the  chase, 

Shall  still  be  dear. 

And  place  our  trophies  where  men  kneel 
To  Heaven ! — but  Heaven  rebukes  my  aeal ! 
The  cause  of  Truth  and  human  weal, 

OGod  above! 
Transfer  it  fnmi  the  sword's  appeal 

To  Peace  and  Love. 

Peace,  Love !  the  cherubim,  that  join 
Their  spread  wings  o'er  De^xnioo's  shrin»— 
Prayers  sound  in  %'ain,  and  temples  shine, 

Where  they  are  nov— 
The  heart  akme  can  make  divine 

Religion's  spot. 

To  incantations  dost  thou  trust. 
And  pompous  rites  in  domes  august  f 
See  mouldering  stones  and  metal's  mat 

Belie  the  vaunt. 
That  man  can  bless  one  pile  of  dust 

Vl^th  chime  or  chaunt 

The  ticking  wood-worm  mocks  thee,  man ! 
Thy  templea— 4»eeds  themselves  grow  wan! 
But  there  *s  a  dome  of  nobler  span, 

A  temple  given 
Thy  &ith,  tliat  bigots  dare  not  ban — 

Its  space  is  Heaven ! 

Its  roof  star-pictured  Nature's  ceiling. 
Whore  trancing  the  mpt  spirit's  feeling, 
And  God  himself  to  man  revealing, 

Tlie  harmonious  spheres 
Make  music,  though  unheard  their  pealing 

By  mortal  ears. 

Fair  stars !  are  not  your  beings  pure  t 
Can  sin,  can  death  your  worlds  obscure  T 
Else  why  so  swell  the  thoughti  at  your 

Asp^t  above  f 
Te  must  bo  Heavens  that  make  oi  sure 

Of  heavenly  love ! 

And  in  your  harmony  suUime 
I  read  the  doom  of  distant  time ; 
That  man's  regenerate  soul  fiom  crime 

Shall  yet  be  drawn, 
And  reason  on  his  mortal  clime 

Immortal  dawn. 

What 's  hallow'd  ground  f  Tis  what  givei  birth 
To  sacred  thoughts  in  souk  of  worth! — 
Peace!  Ind^^dence!  Truth!  golbrth 

Earth 's  compass'd  round ; 
And  your  high-priesthood  shall  make  earth 

AU  kaOom'd  gronti. 
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CAROUNE. 

PART  h 

I'll  bid  the  h3raciiith  to  blow. 

I'll  teach  my  grotto  green  to  be ; 
And  smg  my  true  love,  all  below 

The  holly  bower  and  myrtle-tree. 

There  all  hia  wild-wood  sweeti  to  bring, 
The  Mvreet  south  wind  shall  wander  by, 

And  with  the  music  of  his  wing 
Delight  my  rustling  canopy. 

Come  to  my  close  and  clustering  bower. 

Thou  spirit  of  a  milder  clime. 
Fresh  with  the  dews  of  fruit  and  flower. 

Of  mountain-heath,  and  moory  thyme. 

With  all  thy  rural  echoes  come, 

Sweet  comrade  of  the  rosy  day, 
Wafting  the  wild  bee*s  gentle  hum. 

Or  cuckoo's  plaintive  roundelay. 

Where'er  thy  morning  breath  has  play'd. 

Whatever  isles  of  ocean  fiinn'd. 
Come  to  my  blossom-woven  shade. 

Thou  wandering  wind  of  fairy-land. 

For  sure  from  some  enchanted  isle, 

Where  Heaven  and  Love  their  sabbath  holds, 
Where  pure  and  happy  spirits  smile. 

Of  beauty's  fairest,  brightest  mould ; 

From  some  green  E^en  of  the  deep, 
Where  Pleasure's  sigh  alone  is  heared 

Where  tears  of  mpture  lovers  weep, 
Endear'd,  undoubting,  undeceived ; 

From  some  sweet  paradise  afkr, 

Thy  mtisic  wanders,  distant. 
Whore  Nature  lights  her  leading  star. 

And  love  is  never  cross'd. 

Oh  gentle  gale  of  Eden  boweia. 
If  back  thy  rosy  feet  should  roam. 

To  revel  with  the  cloudless  Hours 
In  Nature's  more  propitious  home. 

Name  to  thy  loved  Elyiian  groves. 
That  o'er  enchanted  spirits  twine. 

A  &irer  form  than  cherub  lovei, 
And  let  the  name  be  Caroline. 

PART  II. 

TO  THE  EVENING  ffTAR. 

Gem  of  the  crimson-color'd  Even, 

Companion  of  retiring  day. 
Why  at  the  closing  gates  of  Heaven, 

Beloved  star,  dost  thou  delay  ? 

So  frir  thy  pensile  beauty  bums. 
When  soft  the  tear  of  twilight  flows ; 

So  due  thy  plighted  love  returns, 
To  chambeis  brighter  than  the  roae ; 


To  Peace,  to  Pleasure,  and  to  Love, 
So  kind  a  star  thou  seem'st  to  be, 

Sure  some  enamour'd  orb  above 

Descends  and  bums  to  meet  with  thee 

Thine  is  the  breathing,  blushing  hour, 
When  all  unhcavenly  passions  fly. 

Chased  by  the  soul^ubduing  power 
Of  Love's  delicious  witchery. 

O !  sacred  to  the  fall  of  day. 

Queen  of  propitious  stars,  appear. 

And  early  rise,  and  long  delay. 
When  Caroline  henelf  is  here ! 

Shine  on  her  chosen  green  resort, 

Whose  trees  the  sunward  summit  crown. 

And  wanton  flowers,  that  well  may  court 
An  Angel's  feet  to  tread  them  do^^n. 

Shine  on  her  sweetly-scented  mad. 
Thou  star  of  evening's  purple  dome. 

That  lead'st  the  nightingale  abroad. 
And  guidest  the  pilgrim  to  his  home. 

Shine,  where  my  charmer's  sweeter  breath 
Embalms  the  soft  exhaling  dew. 

Where  dying  winds  a  sigh  bequeath 
To  kiss  the  cheek  of  rosy  hue. 

Where,  winnow'd  by  the  gentle  air. 
Her  silken  tresses  darkly  flow, 

And  fall  upon  her  brow  so  fair, 

Like  shadows  on  the  mountain  snow. 

Thus,  ever  thus,  at  day's  decline. 
In  converse  sweet,  to  wander  &r, 

O  bring  with  thee  my  Caroline, 
And  thou  shalt  be  my  Ruling  Star ! 


HELD  FLOWERS. 

Te  field  flowers !  the  gardens  eclipse  j^u,  'tis  true, 
Tet,  wildings  of  Nature,  I  dote  upon  you. 

For  ye  waft  me  lo  summers  of  old. 
When  the  earth  teem'd  around  me  with  fairy  delight. 
And  when  daisies  and  buttercups  gladden'd  my  sight. 

Like  treasures  of  silver  and  gold. 

I  love  you  for  lulling  me  back  into  dreams 

Of  the  blue  Highland  mountains  and  echoing  streams. 

And  of  birchen  glades  breathing  their  balm. 
While  the  deer  was  seen  glancing  in  sunshine  remote. 
And  the  deep  mellow  crush  of  the  vtrood-pigeon's  note 

Made  music  that  sweeten'd  the  calm. 

Not  a  pastoral  song  has  a  pleasanter  tune 

Than  ye  speak  to  my  heart,  little  wildings  of  Juno  • 

(M*  old  ruinous  castles  ye  tell, 
Where  I  thou^rht  it  delightful  your  beauties  to  find, 
AVhen  the  magic  of  Nature  first  breathed  on  my  mind 

And  yoiur  blossoms  were  part  of  her  spell. 

Ev'n  now  what  affection  the  violet  avirakes ; 
What  loved  little  islands,  twice  seen  in  their  lakes, 

Can  the  wild  water>]ily  restore ! 
What  landscapes  I  read  in  the  primrose's  looks, 
And  what  (Hcturos  of  pebbled  and  minnowy  brooks 

In  the  vetches  that  tangled  their  shore ! 
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Eudi*i  caltorelea  badi,  to  my  heart  ye  wore  deer, 
Ere  die  ieTer  of  peasion,  or  ague  of  frar 

Had  acathed  my  exiitence'i  bloom ; 
Otaee  I  welcome  you  more,  in  life'e  paMionle«  ttage, 
Widi  the  visions  of  youth  to  revisit  my  age. 

And  I  wish  you  to  grow  on  my  tomb. 


STANZAS 


ON  THE  BATTLE  OF  NAVARINO. 

Hkaktb  of  oak  that  have  bravely  delivered  the  brave, 
And  uplifted  old  Greece  from  the  brink  of  the  grave, 
T  was  the  helpless  to  help,  and  the  hopeless  io  save. 

That  your  thunderbolts  swept  o'er  the  brine ; 
And  as  long  as  yon  sun  shall  look  down  on  the  wave. 

The  light  of  your  glory  shall  shine. 

For  the  guerdon  ye  sought  with  jwu  r  bloodshed  and  toil. 
Was  it  slaves,  or  dominion,  or  rapine,  or  spoil  ? 
No !  your  lofty  emprize  was  to  fetter  and  foil 

The  uprooter  of  Greece's  domain ! 
When  he  tcwe  the  last  renmant  of  food  from  her  soil. 

Till  her  famish*d  sank  pale  as  the  slain ! 

Yet,  Navarin's  heroes !  does  Christendom  breed 
Hie  base  hearts  that  will  question  the  fiune  of  your 

deed? 
Are  they  men  7 — let  ineflable  scorn  be  their  meed, 

And  ohUvicm  shadow  their  graves ! — 
Are  they  women  ? — to  Turkish  serails  let  them  speed ! 

And  be  mothers  of  Mussulman  slaves. 

Abetton  of  massacre !  dare  ye  deplore 

Tliat  the  death-shriek  is  silenced  on  Hellas*s  shore  ? 

That  the  mother  aghast  sees  her  ofliimng  no  more 

By  the  hand  of  Infiinticide  grasp'd  ? 
And  that  stretch'd  on  yon  billo\%i  distain'd  by  their  gore 

BCvolonghi's  assassins  have  gtisp'd  f 

Prouder  scene  never  hallow'd  war's  pomp  to  the  mind. 
Than  when  Christendom's  pennons  woo'd  social  the 

wind. 
And  the  flower  of  her  brave  for  the  combat  combined. 

Their  watch-word,  humanity's  vow ; — 
Not  a  sea-boy  that  fought  in  that  cause,  but  mankind 

Owes  a  garland  to  honor  his  brow ! 

Nor  gmdge.  by  our  side,  that  to  conquer  or  fidi, 
Came  the  hardy  rude  Russ,  and  the  high-mettled  Gaul ; 
For  whose  vras  the  genius,  that  plaim'd  at  its  call, 

Where  the  whirlwind  of  battle  should  roll  T 
AD  vrere  brave !  but  the  star  of  succeas  over  all 

Was  the  Kght  of  our  Codrington's  soul. 

That  star  of  thy  day-spring,  regenerate  Greek ! 
Dimm'd  the  Saracen's  moon,  and  struck  pallid  his 

cheek: 
In  its  &st  fhishing  morning  diy  Muses  shall  speak 

When  their  lore  and  their  lutes  they  reclaim : 
And  the  first  of  their  songs  from  Pbmassus's  peak 

Shan  be  **  Glory  to  CodringtorC»  name!** 


UNES 
ON  LEAVING  A  SCENE  IN  BAVARIA. 

Adieu  the  woods  and  waters'  side. 
Imperial  Danube's  rich  domain ! 

Adieu  the  grotto,  wild  and  wide, 
ThB  rockii  Abriipt,  and  grassy  plain ! 


For  pallid  Autumn  once  again 
Hath  swell'd  eoch  torrent  of  the  hill ; 
Her  clouds  collect,  her  shadows  sail, 
And  watery  winds,  that  sweep  the  vale 
Grow  loud  and  louder  slilL 

But  not  the  storm,  dethroning  fast 
Yon  monarch  oak  of  massy  pile ; 

Nor  river  roaring  to  the  blast 
Around  its  dark  and  desert  isle ; 
Nor  church-bell '  tolling  to  beguile 

The  cloud-bom  thunder  passing  by, 
Can  sound  in  discord  to  my  soul : 
Roll  on.  ye  mighty  waters,  roll ! 

And  rage,  thou  darken'd  sky ! 

Thy  bloNsoms,  now  no  longer  bright ; 

Thy  withered  woods,  no  longer  gre«i ; 
Yet.  Eld  urn  shore,  with  dark  delight 

I  visit  thy  unlovely  scene ! 

For  many  a  sunset  hour  serene 
My  steps  have  trod  thy  mellow  dew. 

When  his  green  light  the  fire-fly  gave. 

When  Cynthia  from  the  distant  wave 
Her  twilight  anchor  drew. 

And  plow'd,  as  ^ith  a  swelling  sail. 

The  billowy  clouds  and  starry  sea  i 
Then,  while  thy  hermit  nightingale 

Sang  on  his  fragrant  apple-tree,r— 

Romantic,  solitary,  free. 
The  visitant  of  Eldum's  shore. 

On  such  a  moonlight  mountain  stimy'd 

As  echo'd  to  the  music  made 
By  Dniid  harps  of  yore. 

Around  thy  savage  hills  of  oak. 
Around  thy  waters  bright  and  blue, 

No  hunter's  horn  the  silonco  broke. 
No  dying  shriek  thine  echo  knew ; 
But  nde.  sweet  Eld  urn  woods,  to  you 

The  viroundod  wild  deer  ever  ran. 

Whose  myrtle  bound  their  grassy  cave, 
Whoso  very  rocks  a  shelter  gave 

From  blood-puisuing  man. 

Oh,  heart  effusions,  that  arose 

From  nightly  wanderings  cherish'd  here ; 
To  him  who  flies  from  many  woes. 

Even  homeless  deserts  can  be  deaf ! 

The  last  and  solitary  cheer 
Of  those  that  own  no  earthly  home, 

Say — is  it  not,  ye  banish'd  race. 

In  such  a  loved  and  lonely  place 
Compaiiionless  to  roam  7 


Yes !  I  have  loved  thy  wild  abode, 
Unknown,  unplow'd,  untrodden  shore. 

Where  scarce  the  woodman  finds  a  road, 
And  scarce  the  fisher  plies  an  oar : 
For  man's  neglect  I  love  thee  more ; 

That  art  nor  avarice  intrude 

To  tame  thy  torrent's  thundershock. 
Or  prune  thy  vintage  of  the  rock 

Magnificently  rode. 


1  In  CstfaoKe  coantrfM  fon  o(l«n  bear  lbs  church -bslk 
to  propitists  Hesvea  dariog  thunderttonns. 
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Unheeded  ipreadi  thy  blonomM  hud 

lb  milkjr  boeom  to  the  bee ; 
Unheeded  611i  akmg  the  flood 

Thf  desolate  and  aged  tree. 

Forsaken  scene,  how  like  to  thee 
The  (ate  of  unbefriended  Worth ! 

Like  thine  her  fruit  dishonored  Alls ; 

like  thee  in  solitude  she  caUa 
A  thousand  treasures  forth. 

O !  silent  spirit  of  the  place, 

If  lingering  with  the  ruin'd  year, 

Thy  hoary  form  and  awful  face 

I  yet  might  watch  and  worship  here ! 
Thy  storm  were  music  to  mine  ear, 

Thy  wildest  walk  a  shelter  given 
Subliraer  thoughts  on  earth  to  find. 
And  share,  with  no  unhallow'd  mind, 

The  majesty  of  Heaven. 

f 
What  though  the  bosom  friends  of  Fate^ — 

Prosperity's  unweaned  brood, — 
Thy  consolations  cannot  rate, 

0  self-dependent  solitude ! 
Yet  with  a  spirit  unsubdued. 

Though  darken*d  by  the  clouds  of  Care, 
To  wcnahip  thy  congenial  gloom, 
A  pilgrim  to  the  Prophet's  tomb 

Minfbrtune  shall  repair. 

On  her  the  world  hath  never  smiled. 
Or  look'd  but  with  accusing  eye ; — 

AU-silent  goddess  of  the  wild, 
To  thee  that  misanthrope  shall  fly ! 

1  hear  her  deep  soliloquy, 

I  mark  her  proud  but  ravaged  form. 
As  stem  she  wraps  her  mantle  round. 
And  bids,  on  winter's  bleakest  grotmd. 

Defiance  to  the  storm. 

Peace  to  her  banish'd  heart,  at  last, 
In  thy  dominions  shall  descend. 

And,  strong  as  beorhwood  in  the  blast. 
Her  spirit  shall  refuse  to  bend ; 
Enduring  life  without  a  friend. 

The  world  and  &lsehood  left  behind. 
Thy  >-ofary  shall  bear  elate 
(Triumphant  o'er  opposing  Fate), 

Her  dark  inspired  mind. 

But  dost  thou.  Folly,  mock  the  muse 
A  wanderer's  mountain  walk  to  sing. 

Who  shuns  a  warrini^  world,  nor  wooes 
Tlie  vulture  covrr  of  its  wing  ? 
Then  fly,  thou  cowering,  shivering  thix^. 

Back  to  the  fostering  world  beguiled. 
To  waste  in  solf^consuming  strife 
The  loveless  brotherhood  of  life. 

Reviling  and  reviled ! 

Away,  thou  lover  of  the  race 

That  hither  chased  yon  weeping  deer! 
If  nature's  all  majestic  face 

Mora  pitilesB  than  man's  appear ; 

Or  if  the  wild  winds  seem  more  drear 


Than  man's  cold  charities  below. 
Behold  around  his  peopled  plains. 
Where'er  the  social  savage  reigns. 

Exuberance  of  woe ! 

His  art  and  honors  wouldst  thou  seek 
Emboss'd  on  grandeur's  giant  walls  f 

Or  hear  his  moral  thunders  speak 
Where  senates  light  their  airy  halls. 
Where  man  his  brother  man  enthrals ; 

Or  sends  his  whirlwind  warrants  forth 
To  rouse  the  slumbering  fiends  of  war. 
To  dye  the  blood-warm  waves  afar, 

And  desolate  the  earth  ? 

From  dime  to  cUme  pursue  the  scene. 
And  mark  in  all  thy  spacious  way. 

Where'er  the  tyrant  man  has  been, 
There  Peace,  the  cherub,  cannot  stay ; 
In  wilds  and  woodlands  far  away 

She  builds  her  solitary  bower. 
Where  only  anchorites  have  trod, 
Or  friendless  men,  to  worship  God, 

Have  wander'd  for  on  hour. 

In  such  a  far,  forsaken  vale* — 

And  such,  sweet  Eldum  vale,  is  thine, — 
Afflicted  nature  shall  inhale 

Heaven-borrow'd  thoughts  and  joys  divine ; 

No  longer  wish,  no  more  repine 
For  man's  neglect  or  woman's  scorn  ;— 

Then  wed  thee  to  on  exile's  lot, 

For  if  the  world  hath  k>ved  thee  not. 
Its  absence  may  be  borne. 


STANZAS  TO  PAINTING. 

0  THOU  by  whose  expressive  art 
Her  perfect  image  Nature  sees 

In  union  with  the  Graces  start. 
And  sweeter  by  reflection  please ! 

In  whose  creative  hand  the  hues 

Fresh  from  yon  orient  rainbow  shine , 

1  bless  thee.  Promethean  Muse ! 

And  call  thee  brightest  of  the  Nine ! 

Possessing  more  than  vocal  power, 
Penuasive  more  than  poet's  tongue ; 

Whose  lineage,  in  a  raptured  hour,' 
From  Love,  the  Sire  of  Nature,  sprung. 

Does  Hope  her  high  possession  meet  7 
Is  Joy  triumphant.  Sorrow  fk)wn  7 

Sweet  is  the  trance,  the  tremor  sweet. 
When  all  we  love  is  all  our  own. 

But  oh !  thou  pulse  of  pleasure  dear. 
Slow  throbbing,  cold,  I  feel  thee  part ; 

Lone  absence  plants  a  pang  severe, 
Or  death  inflicts  a  keener  dart 


I  AlIodiDff  to  lh«  well-known  trsdition  rpvpreting  the  oriTio 
of  pttinting,  that  it  otom  fVom  •  fouoc  Corinthian  fi^male  irariuf 
the  ibsdow  of  hft  lDVsr*8  praflJs  on  ths  wall,  aa  ho  lar  aakxp. 
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Tlien  for  «  beam  of  joy  to  light 
In  Memory's  sad  and  wakeful  eye ! 

Or  baniah  from  the  noon  of  night 
Her  dreams  of  deeper  agony. 

Shall  song  its  witching  cadence  roll  ? 

Tea,  even  the  tenderest  air  repeat, 
*Iliat  breathed  when  soul  was  knit  to  tool. 

And  heart  to  heart  responsive  beat  ? 

What  visions  rise !  to  charm,  to  melt! 

The  lost,  the  loved,  the  dead,  are  near ! 
Oh,  hush  that  strain,  too  deeply  felt! 

And  ceaw  that  solace,  too  severe ! 

But  thou  serenely  silent  art ! 

By  heaven  and  love  was  taught  to  lend 
A  milder  solace  to  the  heart. 

The  sacred  image  of  a  friend. 

All  is  not  lost !  if,  yet  possest. 
To  me  that  sweet  memorial  shine . — 

If  close  and  closer  to  my  breast 
I  bold  that  idol  all  divine. 

Or,  gazing  through  luxurious  tean, 
Melt  o*er  the  loved  departed  ibrm. 

Till  death's  cold  bosom  half  appears 
With  life,  and  speech,  and  spirit  warm. 

She  looks !  she  lives !  this  tranced  boor 
Her  bright  eye  seems  a  purer  gem 

Than  sparkles  on  the  throne  of  power, 
Or  glory's  wealthy  diadem. 

Tes,  Genius,  yes !  thy  mimic  aid 
A  treasure  to  my  soul  has  given, 

Where  Beauty's  canonized  shade 

Smilee  in  the  sainted  hues  of  heaven. 

No  spectre  forms  of  pleasure  fled. 

Thy  sofl'ning,  sweet'ning  tints  restore ; 

For  thou  canst  give  us  back  the  dead, 
E'en  in  the  loveliest  looks  they  wwe. 

Then  blest  be  Nature's  guardian  Muse, 
Whose  hand  her  perish'd  grace  redeems! 

Whose  tablet  of  a  thousand  huee 
Tlie  mirror  of  creation  seems. 

From  Love  began  thy  high  descent ; 

And  lovers,  charm'd  by  gifls  of  thine, 
Shall  bless  thee  mutely  eloquent. 

And  call  thee  brightest  of  the  Nine ! 


DRINKING-SONG  OF  MUNICH. 

SwKET  Iser !  were  thy  sunny  realm 

And  flowery  gardens  mine, 
Thy  waten  I  would  shade  with  elm 

To  prop  the  tender  vine : 
My  golden  flagons  I  would  fill 
With  raay  draughts  from  every  hill ; 

And  under  every  myrtle  bower. 
My  gay  companions  should  prolong 
The  laogh,  the  revel,  and  the  song. 

To  many  an  idle  hour. 


P2 


Like  rivers  crimson'd  with  the  beam 

Of  yonder  planet  bright. 
Our  balmy  cups  should  ever  stream 

Profusion  of  delight ; 
No  care  should  touch  the  mellow  heart, 
And  sad  or  sober  none  depart ; 

For  wine  can  triumph  over  woe, 
And  Love  and  Bacchus,  l»other  powers 
Could  build  in  Iser's  sunny  bowers 

A  paradise  below. 


UNES 

ON  BEVlSmNG  A  SCOmSH  RIVER. 

And  call  they  this  Improvement  f — to  have  changed 
My  native  Clyde,  thy  once  romantic  shore, 
Where  Nature's  face  is  banish'd  and  estranged, 
And  Heaven  reflected  in  thy  wave  no  more ; 
Whose  banks,  that  sweeten'd  May-day's  breath  before 
Lie  sere  and  leafless  now  in  siunmer's  beam. 
With  sooty  exhalations  oover'd  o'er ; 
And  lor  the  daisied  green-sward,  down  thy  stream 
Unsightly  brick-lanes  smoke,  and  clanking  engines 
gleam. 

Speak  not  to  me  of  swarms  the  seme  sustains ; 
One  heart  free  tasting  Nature's  breath  and  bloom 
Is  worth  a  thousand  slaves  to  Mammon's  gains. 
But  whither  goes  that  wealth,  and  gladd'ning  whom  ? 
See,  led  but  life  enough,  and  breathing-room 
The  hunger  and  the  hope  of  life  to  feel, 
Yon  pale  Mechanic  bending  o'er  his  loom. 
And  Childhood's  self  as  at  Ixion's  wheel, 
From  morn  till  midnight  task'd  to  earn  its  little  meal. 

Is  this  Improvement  T — ^wher^  the  human  breed 
Degenerates  as  they  swarm  and  overflow. 
Till  Toil  grows  cheaper  than  the  trodden  weed, 
And  man  competes  with  man,  like  foe  with  foe, 
Till  Death,  that  thins  them,  scarce  seems  public  woe? 
Improvement ! — smiles  it  in  the  poor  lean's  eyes. 
Or  blooms  it  on  the  cheek  of  Labor  ^--•No— 
To  gorge  a  few  with  Trade's  precarious  prize. 
We  banish  rural  life,  and  breathe  unwholesome  skies. 

Nor  call  that  evil  slight ;  God  has  not  given 
This  passion  to  the  heart  of  man  in  vain. 
For  Earth's  green  face,  th'  untainted  air  of  Heaven. 
And  all  the  bliss  of  Nature's  rustic  reign. 
For  not  alone  our  frame  imbibes  a  stain 
From  fetid  skies ;  the  spirit's  healthy  pride 
Fades  in  their  gloom — And  therefore  I  complain 
That  thou  no  more  through  pastoral  scenes  shouldsf 

glide. 
My  Wallace's  own  stream,  and  once  romantic  Clyde ! 


LINES 

ON  REVIBITING  CATHCART. 

Ob!  scenes  of  my  childhood,  and  dear  to  my  heart; 
Ye  green-waving  woods  on  the  margin  of  Cart, 
How  blost  in  the  moviing  of  life  I  have  stray'd 
By  the  stream  of  the  vale  and  the  grass-cover'd  glade 
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Then,  then,  every  rapture  wu  young  and  uncere, 
Ere  the  lunnhine  of  bliM  was  bedimm'd  by  a  tear. 
And  a  iweeter  delight  every  scene  soem'd  to  lend, 
That  the  mansion  of  i>eace  was  tho  house  of  a  Fanif  d. 

Now  the  scenes  of  my  childhood  and  dear  to  my  heart, 
AH  pensive  I  visit,  and  sigh  to  depart; 
Their  flowers  seem  to  languiith,  their  beauty  to  cease, 
For  a  stranger  inhabits  the  mansion  of  peace. 

But  hush'd  be  the  sigh  that  untimely  complains, 
While  Friendship  and  all  its  enchantment  remains. 
While  it  blooms  like  the  flower  of  a  winterless  clime, 
Untainted  by  chance,  unabated  by  time. 


THE  "NAME  UNKNOWN,-" 

IN  IMITATION  OF  KL0P8T0CK. 

Prophetic  pencil !  wilt  thou  trace 
A  faithful  image  of  the  face, 

Or  wilt  thou  write  the  *'  Name  Unknown," 
Ordain'd  to  bless  my  charmed  soul. 
And  all  my  future  &te  control, 

Unrivall  d  and  alone  ? 

Delicious  Idol  of  my  thought ! 
Though  sylph  or  spirit  hath  not  taught 

My  boding  heart  thy  precM>us  nama ; 
Tet  musing  on  my  distant  (ate. 
To  charms  unseen  I  consecrate 

A  visionary  flame. 

Thy  rosy  blush,  thy  meaning  eye, 
Thy  virgin  voice  of  melody. 

Are  ever  present  to  my  heart ; 
Thy  murmur'd  vows  shall  yet  be  mine. 
My  thrilling  hand  shall  meet  with  thine. 

And  never,  never  part ! 

Then  fly,  my  days,  on  rapid  wing, 
Till  Love  the  viewless  treasure  bring ; 

While  I,  like  conscious  Athens,  own 
A  power  in  mystic  silence  seal'd, 
A  guardian  angel  unreveal'd. 

And  Uesi  the  ''Name  Unknovm T 


TRAFALGAR. 

Whkn  Frenchmen  saw,  with  coward  ait, 

Hie  assassin  shot  of  war 
Hiat  pierced  Britain's  noblest  heart, 

And  quench'd  her  brightest  star, 

Their  shout  was  heard, — they  triumph'd 

Amidst  the  battlers  roar. 
And  thought  the  British  oak  would  bow, 

flhice  Nelson  was  no  more. 

Bat  fiercer  flamed  old  England's  pride, 
And — ^mark  the  vengeance  doe, 

*'Down,  down,  insulting  ship,"  she  cried, 
«  To  death,  with  all  thy  crew ! 

**  So  perish  ye  for  Nelson's  blood* — 

If  deaths  like  thine  can  pay 
For  blood  so  brave,  or  ocean  wave 

Can  wash  that  crime  away ! " 


LINES  WRITTEN  IN  SICKNESS. 

Oh,  death !  if  there  be  quiet  in  thine  aims. 

And  I  must  cease — gently,  oh,  gently  come, 
To  me !  and  let  my  soul  leam  im)  alarms, 

But  strike  me,  era  a  shriek  can  echo,  dumb. 
Senseless,  and  breathless. — And  thou,  sickly  life. 

If  the  decree  be  writ,  that  I  must  die. 
Do  thou  be  guilty  of  no  needless  strife. 

Nor  pull  me  downwards  to  mortality. 
When  it  were  fltter  1  should  take  a  flight — 

But  whither!  Holy  Pity,  hear,  oh  hear! 
And  lift  me  to  some  ftr-oflT  skyey  sphere. 

Where  I  may  wander  in  celestial  Ught : 
Might  it  be  so-— then  would  my  spirit  fear 

To  quit  the  things  I  have  so  loved,  when  seen — 

llie  air,  the  pleasant  sun,  the  summer  green, — 
Knowing  how  few  would  shed  one  kindly  tear, 

Or  keep  in  mind  that  I  had  ever  been ! 


LINES  ON  THE  CTATE  OF  GREECE. 

OCCASIONED  BT  BEING  PRESSED  TO  MAKE  IT  A 
SUBJECT  OF  POETRY,  11^27. 

In  Greece's  cause  the  Muse,  you  deem, 
Ought  still  to  plead,  persisting  nirong ; 

But  feel  you  not,  't  is  now  a  theme 
That  wakens  thought  too  deep  for  sung  i 

The  Christian  world  has  seen  you,  Greeks, 

Hermc  on  your  ramparts  fall ; 
Tlie  world  has  heard  your  widov^1l*  shrickti, 

And  seen  your  orphans  dragg'd  in  thrall. 

Even  England  bruoks  that,  reeking  hoi. 
The  rufiian's  sabre  drinks  your  voin«. 

And  leaves  your  tliinuiiig  remnant'8  lot 
The  bitter  <  hoice  of  death  or  chains. 

Oh!  if  we  have  nor  he&rts  nor  swords 
To  snatch  you  from  the  assassins'  brand. 

Let  not  our  pity's  idle  words 
Insult  your  pale  and  prostrate  land. 

No !  be  your  cause  to  Englond  now, 
That  by  permitting  acts  the  wrong, 

A  thought  of  horror  to  her  bruw, 
A  themo  for  blushing — not  for  song, 

To  see  her  unavenging  ships 

Ride  fivt  by  Greece's  funeral  pile, 

"Til  worth  a  curse  from  Sibyl  lips ! 
'TIS  matter  for  a  demon's  smile ! 


LINES 

ON  JAMES  IV.  OF  SCOTLAND,  WHO  FELL  AT  THE 
BATTLE  OF  FLODDEN. 

TwAB  he  that  ruled  his  ooimtry's  heart 

With  mora  than  royal  sway; 
But  Scotland  saw  her  James  depart. 

And  sadden'd  at  bis  stay. 
She  heard  hit  fiite— she  wept  her  grief— 
That  James,  her  lo\'ed,  her  gallant  chicQ 

Was  gone  for  evermore : 
But  this  she  learnt,  that,  ere  he  fell, 
(Q  men!  O  patriots!  mark  it  well), 
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Hb  lellow-toldien  roimd  hit  &11 
IndoMd  him  like  a  living  wall, 

Miimg  their  kindred  gore ! 
Nor  WM  the  day  of  Flodden  done, 
Till  they  were  slaughter'd  one  by  one ; 

And  thui  may  serve  to  show : 
When  kings  are  patriots,  none  will  fly — 
When  such  a  king  was  doom'd  to  die. 

Oh  who  would  death  forego  f 


TO  JEMIMA,  ROSE,  AND  ELEANORS, 

THKKE  CILEBRATED  BC0TTI8U  BEAUTm. 

Adieu,  nmance's  heroines ! 
Give  me  the  nymphs,  who  this  good  hour 
May  charm  me,  not  in  fiction's  scenea. 
But  teach  me  beauty's  living  power  ;^- 
My  harp,  that  has  been  mute  too  long, 
Shall  sleep  at  beauty's  name  no  more, 
So  but  your  smiles  reward  my  song, 
Jemima,  Rose,  and  Eleanore, — 

In  wliose  benignant  eyes  are  beaming 
The  ravs  of  purity  and  truth ; 
Such  as  wc  fency  woman's  seeming. 
In  the  creation's  gulden  youth ; — 
The  more  I  look  upon  thy  grace, 
Rosina,  I  could  look  the  more. 
But  for  Jemima's  witching  face. 
And  the  sweet  voice  of  Eleanore. 

Had  I  been  Lawrence,  kings  had  wanted 
Their  portraits,  till  I  'd  pointed  yours ; 
And  thc^e  had  future  hearts  enchanted 
^Vhcn  this  poor  verse  no  more  enduree ; 
I  would  have  leH  the  congress  faces, 
A  dull-eyed  diplomatic  corps. 
Till  T  had  grouped  you  as  the  graoea— 
Jemima,  Rose,  and  Eleanore. 

The  Catholic  bids  fair  saints  befriend  him ; 
Your  pool's  heart  is  Catholic  too, — 
Ilia  roKiry  shall  be  flowers  ye  send  him. 
His  saint-days  when  he  visits  you. 
And  my  sere  laurels  for  my  duty, 
Mirar:!tloiis  at  your  touch  would  rise. 
Could  I  give  verse  one  trace  of  beaa^ 
Like  that  which  glads  me  from  your  eyw. 

UnseaPd  by  you,  these  lips  have  spoken. 

Disused  to  song  for  many  a  day ; 

Ye  've  timed  a  harp  whose  strings  were  broken. 

And  warm'd  a  heart  of  callotis  clay; 

So,  when  my  fancy  next  refuses 

To  twine  for  you  a  garland  more. 

Come  back  again  and  be  my  musea, 

Jemima,  Rose,  and  Eleanore. 


SONG. 


'T 18  now  the  hour — ^'t  is  now  the  hour 
'^  bow  at  beauty's  shrine ; 

Now,  whilst  our  hearts  confess  the  poww 
Of  women,  wit,  and  wine ; 

And  beaming  eyes  look  on  so  bright. 

Wit  aprisgft,  wine  sparkles  in  their  light 


In  such  an  hour — in  such  an  hour,  , 

In  such  an  hour  as  this. 
While  ];Jeasure's  fount  throws  up  a  shower 

Of  social  sprinkling  blin, 
Why  does  my  bosom  heave  the  sigh 
That  mars  delight  7 — She  is  not  by ! 

There  was  an  hour — there  was  an  hour 

When  I  indulged  the  spell, 
That  love  wound  round  me  with-  a  power 

Words  vainly  try  to  tell ; — 
Though  love  has  fill'd  my  chequer'd  doom 
With  fruits  and  thorns,  and  light  aod  gloom—' 

Yet  there's  an  hour— there's  still  an  hour 

Whose  coming  sunshine  may 
Clear  from  the  clouds  that  hang  and  lour 

My  fortune's  future  day : 
That  hour  of  hours  beloved  will  be 
That  hour  that  gives  thee  back  to  me ! 


LINES  TO  EDWARD  LYTTON  BULWER, 

ON  THE  BIRTH  OF  HIS  CHILD. 

Mt  heart  is  with  you,  Bulwer !  and  portmys 
The  blessings  of  your  first  paternal  days ; 
To  clasp  the  pledge  of  purest,  holiest  fiuth. 
To  taste  one's  own  and  lovo*bom  infimt's  breath. 
I  know,  nor  would  for  worlds  forget  the  bliss. 
I  've  felt  that  to  a  fofher's  heart  that  kiss. 
As  o'er  its  little  lips  you  smile  and  cling. 
Has  fragrance  which  Arabia  could  not  bring. 

Such  are  the  joys,  ill  mock'd  in  ribald  song. 
In  thought,  ev'n  fresh'ning  Ufe  our  life-time  kng. 
That  give  our  souls  on  earth  a  heaven-drawn  bloom 
Without  them  we  are  weeds  upon  a  tomb. 

Joy  be  to  thee,  and  her  whose  lot  with  thine 
Propitious  stars  saw  truth  and  passion  twino : 
Joy  be  to  her  who  in  your  rising  name 
Feels  love's  bower  brighten'd  by  the  beams  of  fome 
I  lock'd  a  fother's  claim  to  her — ^but  knew 
Regard  for  her  jroung  years  so  pure  and  true. 
That,  when  she  at  the  altar  stood  your  bride, 
A  sire  could  scarce  hare  felt  more  sire-hke  pride. 


SONG. 

When  Love  came  fint  to  Earth,  Iho  Spring 
Spread  rose-buds  to  receive  him. 

And  back  he  vow'd  his  flight  he  *d  wing 
To  heaven,  if  she  should  leave  him. 

But  Spring,  departing,  saw  his  fiuth 
Pledged  to  the  next  new-comer — 

He  revell'd  m  the  warmer  breath 
And  richer  boweia  of  Summer. 

Then  sportive  Autumn  daim'd  by  rights 

An  archer  for  her  lover. 
And  even  in  Winter's  dark,  cold  nights 

A  charm  he  could  discover. 

Her  routs  and  balls,  and  fireside  joy. 
For  this  time  were  his  reasons — 

In  short,  yonntir  I.ove's  a  gallant  boy, 
That  likes  all  times  and  seasons. 
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DIRGE  OF  WALLACE. 

Text  lighted  a  taper  at  the  dead  of  night. 

And  chanted  their  holiest  hymn ; 
But  her  brow  and  her  bosom  were  damp  with  aflright, 

Her  eye  was  all  sleepless  and  dim ! 
And  the  lady  of  Elderslie  wept  for  her  lord, 

When  a  death-watch  beat  in  her  lonely  nxMn, 
When  her  curtain  had  shook  of  its  own  accord ; 
And  the  raven  had  flapp'd  at  her  window-board. 

To  tell  of  her  warrior's  doom! 

'  Now  sing  you  the  death-aong,  and  loudly  pray 
'   For  the  soul  of  my  knight  so  dear; 
And  call  me  a  widow  this  wretched  day, 

Since  the  warning  of  God  is  here ! 
For  night-mare  rides  on  my  strangled  sleep : — 

The  lord  of  my  bosom  is  doom'd  to  die : 
His  valorous  heart  they  have  wounded  deep ; 
And  the  blood-red  tears  shall  his  country  weep, 

For  Wallace  of  Eldenlie!" 

Tet  knew  not  his  country  that  ominous  hour, 

Ere  the  loud  matin-bell  was  rung. 
That  a  trumpet  of  death  on  an  English  tower 

Had  the  dirge  of  her  champion  sung! 
When  his  dungeon  light  look'd  dim  and  red 

On  the  high-boin  blood  of  a  martyr  slain. 
No  anthem  was  sung  at  his  holy  death-bed ; 
No  weeping  was  there  when  his  boaom  ble«i^ 

And  his  heart  was  rent  in  twain ! 

Oh,  it  was  not  thus  when  his  oaken  spear 

Was  true  to  that  knight  forlorn ; 
And  the  hosts  of  a  thousand  were  scatter'd  like  deer, 

At  the  blast  of  the  hunter's  horn ; 
When  he  strode  on  the  wreck  of  each  well-fboght  field 

With  the  yellow-hair'd  chiefi  of  his  native  land ; 
For  his  lance  was  not  shiver'd  on  helmet  or  shield — 
And  the  sword  that  seem'd  fit  tor  Archangel  to  wield, 

Was  light  in  his  terrible  hand ! 

Yet  bleeding  and  bound,  though  her  Wallace  wight 

F(w  his  long-loved  country  die, 
The  bugle  ne'er  sung  to  a  braver  knight 

Than  Wallace  of  Elderslie ! 
But  the  day  of  his  glory  shall  never  depart. 

His  head  unentomb'd  shall  with  glory  be  balm'd, 
From  its  blood<streaming  altar  his  spirit  shall  start : 
Though  the  raven  has  led  on  his  mouldering  heart, 

A  nobler  \nM  never  embalm'd! 


SONG. 

My  mind  is  my  kingdom,  but  if  thou  wilt  deign 
To  sway  there  a  queen  without  measure, 

Then  come,  o'er  its  wishes  and  homage  to  reign. 
And  make  it  an  empire  of  pleasure. 

Then  of  thoughts  and  emotions  each  mutinous  crowd 
That  rebeird  at  stent  reason  and  duty. 

Returning  shall  3rield  all  their  loyalty  proud 
To  the  halcyon  dominion  of  Beauty. 


SONG. 

0  CHXKUB  Content!  at  thy  moss-cover'd  shrine, 
rd  all  the  gay  hopes  of  my  bosom  resign, 

1  'd  part  with  amlidtion  thy  vot'ry  to  be. 

And  breathe  not  a  sigh  but  lo  friendship  and  tliee ! 

But  thy  presence  appears  fiom  my  wishes  to  fly, 
like  the  gold-color'd  clouds  on  the  verge  of  the  sky ; 
No  lustre  that  hangs  on  the  green  willow-tree. 
Is  so  sweet  as  the  smile  of  thy  favor  to  mo. 

In  the  pulse  of  my  heart  I  have  nourish'd  a  mre 
That  forbids  me  Uiy  sweet  inspiration  to  share, 
The  noon  of  my  life  slow  departing  I  see, 
But  ifci  years  as  they  pass  bring  no  tidings  of  theo 

0  cherub  Content!  at  thy  moss-cover'd  shrine, 

1  would  ofier  ray  vowa  if  Matilda  were  mine : 
Could  I  call  her  my  own,  whom  enraptured  I  sre. 
I  would  breathe  not  a  sigh  but  to  friendship  and  tlice 


THE  FRIARS  OF  DIJON. 

▲  TALI. 

When  honest  men  confeas'd  their  sins. 
And  paid  the  church  genteelly. 

In  Burgundy  two  capuchins 
Lived  jovially  and  freely. 

They  march'd  about  from  place  to  place. 

With  shrift  and  dispensaticm ; 
And  mended  broken  consciences, 

Soul-tinkers  by  vocation. 

One  friar  was  Father  Boniface, 

And  he  ne'er  knew  disquiet, 
Save  when  condemn'd  to  saying  grace 

O'er  mortifying  diet 

The  other  was  lean  Dominick, 
Whose  slender  form,  and  sallow, 

Would  scarce  have  mode  a  condlewick 
For  Boniface's  tallow. 

Albeit,  be  tippled  like  a  fish. 
Though  not  the  same  potation ; 

And  mcNrtal  man  ne'er  clear'd  a  diih 
With  nimbler  mastication. 

Hiose  saints  without  the  shirts  arrived. 

One  evening  late,  to  pigeon 
A  country  pair  for  alms,  that  lived 

About  a  league  from  Dijon ; 

Whose  supper-pot  was  set  to  boil 

On  fogots  briskly  crackling  r 
The  fHors  cnter'd  with  a  smile 

To  Jacquez  and  to  Jacqueline. 

They  bow*d  and  bless'd  the  dame,  and  then 

In  pious  terms  besought  her 
To  give  two  holy-minded  men 

A  meal  of  bread  and  water. 
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For  wmter  and  «  crurt  tbey  cniTe, 
TboM  mouUn  that,  even  oo  Lmt  dayi, 

Scarce  knew  the  taste  of  water,  save 
When  watering  finr  daintiee. 

Quoth  Jacques,  **  That  were  eony  cheer 

For  men  &tigued  and  dusty ; 
And  if  you  8upp*d  on  crusts,  I  fear 

You'd  go  to  bed  but  Tusty." 

So  forth  he  brought  a  flask  of  rich 

Wine  fit  to  feast  Silenus. 
And  Tiands,  at  the  sight  of  which 

They  laugh'd  like  two  hyenas. 

Alternately,  the  host  and  spouse 
Regaled  each  pardon*gauger, 

Who  told  them  tales  right  marveIloui» 
And  lied  as  for  a  w^^ei^— 

'Bout  churches  like  balloons  oonrey'd 

With  aeronautic  nuurtyrs ; 
And  wells  made  warm,  where  holy  maid 

Had  mly  dipt  her  garters. 

And  if  their  hearers  gaped,  I  guea, 
With  jaws  three  inch  asunder, 

*T  was  partly  out  of  weariness, 
And  partly  out  of  wonder. 

Then  striking  up  duets,  the  fi^rea 

Went  on  to  sing  in  matchea. 
From  psalms  to  sentimental  airs, 

From  these  to  glees  and  catches. 

At  last  they  would  have  danced  outri^bt, 
Like  a  baboon  and  tame  bear. 

If  Jacquez  had  not  drunk  Good  Night, 
And  showTi  them  to  their  chamber. 

The  room  was  high,  the  host's  was  nigh : 

Had  wife  or  he  suspicion 
That  monks  would  make  a  raree-show 

Of  chinks  in  the  partition  7 — 

Or  that  two  confessors  would  come. 

Their  holy  ears  outreaching 
To  conversations  as  humdrum 

Almost  as  their  own  preaching? 

Shame  on  you,  firiars  of  orders  grey. 
That  peeping  knelt,  and  wrigglhfig. 

And  when  ye  should  have  gone  to  pray. 
Betook  yourselves  to  giggling .' 

But  every  deed  will  have  its  meed  i 
And  hark !  what  information 

Has  made  the  sinners,  in  a  trice. 
Look  black  with  consternation. 

The  fiirmer  on  a  hone  prepares 
His  knife,  a  long  and  keen  one; 

And  talks  of  killing  both  the  frires^ 
Tlie  fal  one  and  the  lean  one. 

To-morrow  by  the  break  of  day, ' 

He  orders,  too,  saltpetre 
And  pickling  tubs But,  reader,  stay, 

Our  host  was  no  man-eater. 
23 


The  priesfci  knew  not  that  country-folks 

Gave  pigs  the  name  of  friars ; 
But  startled,  witless  of  the  joke. 

As  if  they  trod  on  briers. 

Bfeanwhile,  as  they  perspired  with  dread. 

The  hair  of  either  craven 
Had  stood  erect  upon  his  head, 

But  that  their  heads  \yere  shaven. 

**  What!  pickle  and  smoke  us  limb  by  limb? 

God  curse  him  and  his  larders ! 
St  Peter  will  bedevil  him 

If  he  saltpetre  fiiare. 

**  Tet,  Dominick,  to  die ! — the  bare 

Idea  shakes  one  oddly ; 
Tes,  Boniface,  'tis  time  we  were 

Beginning  to  be  godly. 

**  Would  that,  for  absolution's  sake, 

Of  all  our  sins  and  cogging. 
We  had  a  whip  to  give  and  take 

A  last  kind  mutual  Qogging. 

**  O  Dominick !  thy  nether  end 

Should  bleed  fbr  expiation. 
And  diou  sbouldst  have,  ray  dear  fot  friend, 

A  glorious  flagellation." 

But  having  ne'er  a  switch,  poor  souls! 

They  bow'd  like  weeping  willows. 
And  told  the  Saints  long  rigmaroles 

Of  all  their  peocadilk)es. 

Yet,  *midst  this  penitential  plight, 
A  thought  their  fancies  tickled ; 

Tvfere  better  brave  the  window's  height 
Than  be  at  morning  {tickled. 

And  so  they  girt  themselves  to  leap, 

Both  under  breath  impbring 
A  regiment  of  saints,  to  keep 

Their  host  and  hostess  snoring. 


The  lean  one  'lighted  like  a  cat, 
Then  scamper'd  oflT  like  Jehu, 

Nor  slopp'd  to  help  the  roan  of  fat, 
Whose  cheek  was  of  a  clay  hu 


Who,  being  by  nature  more  dnign'd 
For  resting  than  for  jiunping, 

Fell  heavy  on  his  parts  behind. 
That  broaden'd  with  the  plumping. 

There  long  beneath  the  window's  sconce 

His  bruises  he  sat  pawing, 
Squat  as  the  figure  of  a  bonze 

Upon  a  Chinese  drawing. 

At  length  he  waddled  to  a  sty ; 

llie  pigs,  you  'd  thought  for  game-sake. 
Came  round  and  nosed  him  lovingly, 

As  if  they  'd  known  their  namesake. 

Meanwhile  the  other  flew  to  town, 

And  with  short  respiration 
Bray'd  like  a  donkey  up  and  down, 

*»  Ass-ass  nw  wssination ! " 
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Men  left  their  beds,  and  night-capp*d  hendi 
Popp'd  out  from  every  caiemoit ; 

The  cats  ran  frighten'd  on  the  leads ; 
Dgon  was  all  amazement. 

Doors  bang'd,  dogs  bay'd,  and  boyi  hunm'd, 
Throats  gaped  aghast  in  bare  rows. 

Till  soundest  sleeping  watchmen  woke, 
And  even  at  last  the  mayor 


Who,  charging  him  before  police, 

Demands  of  Dominick  surly. 
What  earthquake,  fire,  or  breach  of  peace 

Made  all  this  hurly-burly? 


SIT, 


-"  quoth  the  priest,  ** 
Are  (hence  a  league,  or  nigher) 
About  to  salt,  scrape,  massacre. 
And  barrel  up  a  friar." 


Soon,  «t  the  magistrate's  command, 
A  troop  from  the  gens-darmes*  house 

Of  twenty  men  rode  sword  in  hand. 
To  storm  the  bloody  fium's  bouse. 

As  they  were  cantering  toward  the  place. 
Comes  Jacquez  to  the  8win»*yard, 

But  started  when  a  great  round  fitce 
Cried,  **  Rascal !  hold  thy  whinyard.' 


»9 


T  was  Boni&ce,  as  mad 's  King  Lear. 

Plajring  antics  in  the  [Hggery : 
**  And  what  the  devil  brought  you  here. 

Ton  mountain  of  a  friar,  ehf" 

Ah !  once  how  jolly,  now  how  wan 
And  blubber*d  with  the  vapors. 


That  frantic  capuchin  began 
To  cut  frntastie  capers — 

Ciying,  *' Help !  hollo!  the  bellows  blow. 

The  pot  is  on  to  stew  mo  ,* 
I  am  a  pretty  pig — but  no ! 

They  shall  not  barbecue  me." 

Nor  was  this  raving  fit  a  sham ; 

In  truth  he  was  hysterical, 
Until  they  brought  him  out  a  dram, 

And  that  wrought  like  a  miracle. 

Just  as  the  horsemen  lialted  near. 
Crying,  "  Murderer,  stop,  ohoy,  oh  I " 

Jacquez  was  comforting  the  irere 
With  a  good  glass  of  noyau — 

Who  beckon'd  to  them  not  to  kick  up 

A  row ;  but  waxing  mellow, 
Squeezed  Jacquez'  hand,  and  with  a  hickup 

Said,  **  You're  a  daran'd  good  fellow  " 

Explaining  lost  but  little  breath : — 

Ilere  ended  all  the  matter ; 
So  God  save  Queen  Elizabeth, 

And  long  live  Henri  Quatre ! 

The  gens-d'armcs  at  the  story  broke 

Into  horse-fits  of  laughter, 
And,  as  if  they  had  known  the  joke. 

Their  horses  neigh'd  thereaner. 

Lean  Dominick,  methinks,  his  chaps 
Yawn'd  weaiy,  worn,  and  moody , 

So  may  my  readen'  too,  perhaps. 
And  thus  I  wish  *em  good  dav 
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T^a  little  port  of  Irvine  in  the  ooonty  of  Ayr- 
diire,  North  Britain,  was  the  place  where  Jambi 
HoHTOoMCRT  first  saw  the  day.  He  was  bom  on 
the  4th  of  Norember,  1771.  His  father  was  one 
of  that  singular  and  exemplary  body  of  Christians 
denominated  Moravians,  a  sect  by  no  means  nn- 
Bwrons  in  Great  Britain,  and  least  of  all  in  Soot- 
land :  the  religrions  tenets  with  which  the  sabjeet 
of  the  present  memoir  was  thus  impressed  in  his 
earliest  youth,  have  tinged  his  writings,  and  been 
m6ected  in  his  subsequent  conduct  through  lift. 
He  did  not  long  remain  in  his  native  town,  for, 
at  ibor  years  of  age,  his  father  took  him  over 
to  Ireland,  his  parents  having  fixed  their  resi- 
dence at  Gracehill  in  the  county  of  Antrim.  He 
■Ofoanied,  however,  but  a  short  time  in  Ireland, 
ftr  his  father,  most  probably  with  the  view  of 
afbrding  him  the  benefits  either  of  a  better  edu- 
eatioii,  or  one  more  consistent  with  Ids  own  re- 
ligioos  tenets,  sent  him  to  England,  and  he  was 
placed  at  a  Moravian  seminary  at  Fulnick  in 
Yorkshire,  where  he  remained  ten  years. 

Soon  after  the  establishment  of  Montgomery  at 
fUniok,  his  fiither  and  mother  left  Ireland  fi>r  the 
West  Indies.  The  elder  Montgomery  had  under- 
taken the  duty  of  a  missionary  to  instruct  the 
negroes  in  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  Both 
fttiier  and  mother  fell  victims  to  that  pestilential 
climate,  the  one  in  Barbadoes,  and  the  other  in 
Tobago.  To  their  fate  it  is  the  poet  so  beantifuUy 
allodes  when  he  writes— 

My  fttber—motber— parents,  are  no  moiel 

Beneath  tbe  Lion  star  tliey  Sleep 

Beyond  the  western  deep ; 
And  when  tbe  sun's  noon  glory  crests  tbe  waves. 
He  shines  without  a  shadow  on  their  graves  I— 

Montgomery  was  not  the  only  offspring  thus 
left  to  the  wide  world ;  his  parents  had  two  other 
children,  who  were,  it  is  said,  placed  under  the 
guardianship  of  the  benevolent  body  of  Christians 
to  which  their  parents  had  belonged.  During 
the  time  the  subject  of  the  present  memoir  was 
at  Fulnick,  he  was  carefully  excluded  from  the 
world.  The  institutions  of  the  Moravian  brethren 
are  almost  monastically  rigid.  For  ten  yean  that 
hi  was  in  this  seminary,  he  scarcely  saw  or  oon- 
vorsed  with  any  individual  who  was  not  of  their 
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own  faith.  His  instruction  was,  however,  carefhlly 
attended  to,  and  he  was  taught  assiduously  the 
Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  German  languages, 
independently  of  the  common  and  inftrior  ac- 
quirements deemed  necessary  to  pupils  in  every 
station  of  life. 

Before  Montgomery  had  attained  his  tenth 
year,  he  exhibited  his  inclinati<»i  for  poetry 
The  peculiar  opinions  and  discipline  of  the  Mo- 
ravians were  calculated  to  cherish  his  propensity 
for  the  Muse.  The  monotony  of  his  lift,  the 
well-nigh  cloistered  seclusion  of  the  scholars,  and 
the  system  which  inculcated  the  doctrines  of  the 
brethren,  nurtured  that  sombre  and  melancholy 
bias  yrhich  is  always  inherent  in  the  poetical 
temperament  The  indulgence  of  the  imagination 
under  such  circumstances  tends  to  render  the 
mind  exquisitely  susceptible  of  external  impres- 
sions. The  love  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  which  every 
instruetion  of  the  Moravian  brethren  directs 
the  mind  of  the  pupil,  and  which  is  the  chief 
awakener  of  their  feelings,  they  making  the 
second  Person  of  the  Trinity  the  object  of  bro* 
therly  afiection  as  well  as  of  adoration,  was  a 
captivating  theme  ftr  the  young  poet  The  hymns 
of  the  Moravians  were  the  seducers  of  Mont- 
gomery into  the  flowery  paths  of  poesy.  Religious 
aspirations,  the  tender  affection,  the  beauty  of 
holiness,  kindled  the  love  of  sacred  song  in  his 
callow  bosom.  A  little  volume  was  soon  filled 
with  the  effusions  of  his  y^ung  imagination,  and 
first  developed  that  genius  to  which  the  virtuous 
part  of  mankind  have  since  not  hesitated  to  do 
the  justice  it  merits.  He  knew  nothing  at  this 
time  of  the  Eiuglish  poets,  for  they  were  carefully 
kept  out  of  sight  by  his  instructors,  lest  some 
dangerous  passage  should  give  a  pruriency  for 
unhallowed  and  contagious  principles.  7%e  little 
volume  was  therefore  wholly  his  own.  The  father 
of  one  of  the  boys  had  sent  a  volume  of  selected 
poems  from  Milton,  Thomson,  and  Young,  to 
his  son,  yet,  though  the  chuoest  and  most  moral 
passages  only  were  selected,  it  was  clipt  and 
mangled  by  the  good  brethren  before  it  was  de- 
livered to  its  owner.  The  natural  consequence 
ensued^ — Montgomery   clandestinely   borrowed 

bocdu,  and  read  them  by  stealth. 
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At  fourteen  years  of  age,  besides  two  manu 
script  volumes  of  his  TerseH,  he  had  composed  a 
mock-heroic  poem  of  a  thousand  lines,  in  three 
cantos :  it  was  an  imitation  of  **  The  Frogs  and 
Mice"  of  Homer.  From  his  companions  and 
friends  he  received  praises  which  excited  him  to 
fresh  exertions.  He  planned  several  epic  poems, 
fiir  nothing  short  of  an  epic  would  satisfy  his 
craving  desire  for  literary  fame,  till  afler  much 
of  resolve  and  re-resolve,  he  began  one  under 
tba  title  of  •'Alfred  the  Great"  Of  this  poem  be 
completed  two  books ;  the  boldness  of  the  atteo^pt 
seems  to  have  alarmed  the  good  fathers  of  the 
F^nick  academy.  Such  a  flight  by  a  youth  des- 
tined for  the  study  of  divinity  (the  profeiekm 
which  they  had  in  prospect  for  their  pupil  being 
that  of  a  minister),  was  by  no  means  suitable  to 
their  ideas  of  the  fitness  of  things.  The  young 
poet  panted  for  the  great  world,  to  live  among 
and  study  mankind ;  the  brethren  strove  to  stifle 
these  desires,  and  to  lead  back  the  erring  ima- 
gination of  their  pupil  to  serious  realitieB,  and 
devotional  resignation.  The  \i'orld  to  him  was 
j«t  a  pure  mystery,  while  his  longing  desire  to 
mingle  in  it  no  discipline  could  repress.  His 
health  became  affected  in  the  contest.  The  irre- 
sistible  promptings  of  genius,  however,  were 
ultimately  triumphant.  The  Moravian  brethren, 
flnding  they  could  not  succeed  in  recalling  liim 
to  the  line  of  conduct  and  study  which  they 
deemed  proper  for  a  minister  of  their  persuasion, 
and  seeing  that  an  opposite  desire  was  fixing  it- 
self deeper  and  deeper  in  his  heart,  had  the  good 
sense  to  give  up  their  object,  and  to  place  him 
In  trade  with  a  brother  believer,  who  was  in 
business  at  Mirfield,  near  Wakefield,  in  the  same 
eonnty. 

Montgomery  thus  affords  another  instance  of 
the  triumph  of  genius  over  almost  insuperable 
obstacles.  Nature  awoke  in  his  bosom  those 
mysterious  impulses  which  have  boon  developed 
in  many  other  minds  similarly  constituted — in 
many  other  master  spirits,  which  have  nuuie 
to  themselves  immortal  names  in  all  ages  and 
countries,  breaking  the  gloom  in  which  the  acci- 
dents of  birth  and  fortune  may  have  placed 
them,  and  becoming  shining  lights  to  the  world. 
In  Win  new  situation,  little  congenial  to  an  aspiring 
mind,  Montgomery  continued  but  a  year.  He 
had  formed  in  his  imagination  the  most  elevated 
and  erroneous  ideas  of  the  great  world ;  be  saw 
it  in  perspective,  all  glorious  and  han<ffable ;  he 
panted  to  be  distinguished  among  men ;  and  fbll 
ef  the  delusions  of  youth  in  this  respect,  in  which 
we  are  all  more  or  less  prone  to  indulge  in  the 
morning  of  life,  he  penned  a  letter  to  his  master, 
and  with  a  few  clotiws  and  three  shiUings  and 
sixpence  in  money  in  his  pocket,  he  left  his  dom- 


icilo,  to  plunge  into  that  paradise  of  honor  and 
fame  which  fancy  had  so  gorgeously  depicted* 
He  was  not  an  articled  apprentice,  and  therefore 
he  violated  no  contract  by  his  elopement  He 
was  at  this  time  but  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  thus 
young  he  cast  himself  upon  fortune,  a  wi|id  and 
inexperienced  adventurer. 

The  usual  result  foUowed.  The  world  had  ap- 
peared a  fairy  picture  in  his  imagination,  but  it 
proved  in  reality  to  be  just  what  it  is,  a  region 
of  struggles  and  disappointments.  On  the  fourth 
day  after  his  departure  from  Fulnick,  he  found 
himself  obliged  to  enter  into  a  situation  similar 
to  that  which  he  had  held  but  a  short  time  pre- 
viously, at  a  place  called  Wash.  From  thmoe 
he  wrote  to  his  late  employer  and  demanded  a 
character,  for  ho  had  hitlierto  preserved  his 
own  without  the  slightest  moral  taint.  The  mas- 
ter consulted  his  Moravian  friends,  who  respect- 
ed the  virtues  and  talents  of  Montgomery,  and 
agreed  to  give  him  any  character  necessary,  but 
desired  that  he  might  be  invited  to  return  to 
them.  The  worthy  man  set  off  accordingly,  and 
met  Montgomery  in  an  inn-yard,  on  his  arrival 
at  Wash,  and  they  rushed  at  once  by  a  sort  of 
kindred  sympathy  into  each  other*s  arms.  It 
was  in  vain,  however,  that  the  master  invited 
his  late  pupil  to  return,  by  the  most  flattering 
oficrs  of  profit ;  the  young  poet  resisted  them 
all.  The  bene&ctor  was  not  the  less  kind.  He 
supplied  hiit  wants;  sent  him  the  clothes  and 
property  he  had  lof\  in  his  possession,  and  gave 
him  a  testimonial  of  his  esteem  in  a  written 
document  to  exhibit  when  required.  In  his  new 
situation  he  remained  about  a  year,  during  whieh 
period  he  punctually  fulfilled  the  duties  of  his 
station ;  but  nursed  at  the  same  time  the  som- 
bre character  which  his  peculiar  religious  eduau 
tion,  and  the  bent  of  his  genius,  both  contributed 
to  encourage. 

Mr.  Harrison,  a  bookseller  of  Paternoster-row, 
having  received  a  volume  of  his  poems  in  manu- 
script, before  he  quitted  Wash  for  London,  took 
him  on  his  arrival  into  his  employ,  and  recom- 
mended him  to  cuHirate  his  talents,  which  in 
time,  he  told  him,  he  had  no  doubt  would  render 
him  distinguished.  The  toil  of  a  bookseller's 
clerk,  in  tiie  dingy  purlieus  of  the  Row,  was  a 
complete  cure  for  Montgomery's  delusion  re. 
specting  the  great  world,  its  glorious  honors, 
and  all  its  bright  dreams  of  immortality.  Having 
in  vain  endeavored  to  induce  a  bookseller  to 
treat  with  him  for  a  prose  tale,  he  left  Mr.  Har- 
rison's employ  at  the  end  of  eight  months,  and 
returned  into  Yorkshire  to  the  situation  he  had 
previously  held.  It  is  no  sli^t  proof  of  Mont- 
gomery's excellent  character  and  disposition,  that 
he  won  the  affection  of  his  employers  succes- 
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aivsly,  wbo  all  treated  him  like  a  ton.  So  atrong 
was  the  attachment  of  his  master  at  Wash, 
that  eran  in  the  future  troublei  of  the  poet*s 
lift  he  supported  him,  not  merely  with  empty 
CDoaolation,  but  with  more  solid  and  substantial 
aid.  The  master  sought  out  his  former  senrsnt 
whea  he  was  on  the  point  of  being  tried  in  a 
eoDit  of  law  for  libel,  and  comforted  and  con- 
sobd  him. 

The  bent  of  Montgomery's  mind  was  still  to- 
wards literature.  A  newspaper  which  had  been 
T«ry  popular,  published  at  Sheffield  by  a  Mr. 
Gales,  had  received  many  of  the  young  poet's 
ooBtribations.  This  paper  was  called  the  "  Shef. 
field  Register."  It  doos  not  appear  that  Moot- 
fomery  contributed  any  political  writing  to  its 
pages,  his  communications  being  chiefly  poetical; 
bat  he  assisted  Mr.  Gales  in  his  occupation,  and 
removed  to  Sheffield  for  that  purpose  in  1792. 
In  the  following  year  Montgomery  was  assailed 
bj  iUoess,  during  which  he  was  nursed,  and 
most  kindly  treated,  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Gales, 
having  been,  as  usual,  successful  in  winning  the 
sympathies  of  those  around  him.  It  vras  not 
long  after  this  that  a  political  prosecution  was  in- 
stituted against  the  proprietor  of  the  "  Sheffield 
Register,**  and  Mr.  Gales  left  England  to  avoid  a 
ptoeecntioD.  At  that  time  the  quailing  cause  of 
arbitrary  authority,  and  divine  political  right,  was 
making  its  last  struggles  against  freedom  and 
oommon  sense.  Libels  were  sought  for,  and  pros- 
ecuted with  rigor,  and  not  even  the  most  cau- 
tious individual  of  honest  principles  could  be 
deemed  safo  fVom  attack.  Montgomery,  on  the 
departure  of  Mr.  Gales,  being  assisted  by  a  friend, 
became  the  publisher  of  the  newspaper  himself; 
the  name  of  which  he  changed  to  that  of  the 
*^Iris.**  It  was  now  conducted  with  less  party 
videnoe  than  before,  while  a  greater  variety  of 
miscellaneous  matter  was  to  be  found  in  its  col- 
nms.  The  cause  supported  by  Montgomery  was 
always  that  of  political  independence,  humanity, 
and  freedom.  The  tone  of  his  paper  was  ex- 
ceedingly temperate,  but  firm :  indeed  it  was  so 
moderate  as  to  give  offence  to  all  violent  party 
men  who  dealt  in  extremes,  and  imagined  the 
cause  of  liberty  could  only  be  supported  by 
aoisy  declamation.  In  his  newspaper  he  had  a 
series  of  articles  inserted  under  the  title  of**  The 
Enthusiast,**  which  attracted  particular  attention 
from  being  pictures  of  his  own  mind.  There  were 
other  articles  which  drew  much  notice,  from  the 
impress  of  genius  they  exhibited. 

Notwithstanding  the  moderation  of  our  poet- 
editor,  it  was  not  long  before  the  fongs  of  the  har- 
pies of  the  law  were  upon  him.  A  song  written 
luid  prepared  fyt  pnbUci^on  before  Mr.  GhUee 


quitted  England,  was  unluckily  published  fraoi 
his  office.  It  was  written  by  a  clergyman  to 
commemorate  the  destruction  of  the  Bastile  in 
1789,  and  was  sung  openly  at  Belfost  in  1793. 
The  war  broke  out  nine  months  afVer  it  was  writ- 
ten, and  half  the  newspapers  in  the  kingdom 
had  printed  it ;  yet  the  unlucky  ballad-singer,  at 
whoso  suggestion  it  was  carried  to  the  press  to 
strike  off  a  fow  copies,  was  arrested  selling  them 
st  Wakefield,  became  evidence  against  the  print- 
er, and  in  1795  Montgomery  was  found  "guilty 
of  publishing."  This  would  not  do  for  the  ser- 
vile judges,  who  made  the  jury  re-consider  their 
verdict,  and,  after  an  hour^s  hesitation,  they 
brought  in  a  verdict  of  guilty.  MontgomAiy 
was  fined  twenty  pouiids,  and  imprisoned  fbr 
three  months  in  the  Caatlc  of  York.  As  always 
happens  in  a  country  like  England,  when  freedom 
of  mind  is  interfered  with,  Uie  sufferer  is  borne 
above  persecution  by  those  h(mcst  sympathizing 
spirits  that  step  forward  to  lus  support  Montgo- 
mery found  his  newspaper  and  business  carefully 
superintended  by  a  friend,  and  he  was  welcomed 
from  prison  as  the  victim  of  an  unjust  sentence. 
On  his  deliverance  from  his  incarceration,  he 
resumed  his  professional  labors,  and  avoided 
every  extreme  in  politics.  lie  printed  numerous 
essays  in  his  paper,  under  different  heads ;  some 
humorous,  others  serious,  but  all  agreeable  and 
entertaining.  These  essays  vre^e  published  in  a 
volume,  long  out  of  print,  and  now  not  easily 
attainable. 

When  the  emissaries  of  the  law  lie  in  wait 
to  entangle  a  victim,  they  never  fail  to  discover 
some  charge,  that  may  be  twisted  to  bear  them 
out  in  their  object  Montgomery  had  scarcely 
resumed  his  duties,  when  two  men  were  killed 
in  a  riot  in  the  streets  of  Sheffield  by  the  sol- 
diery. He  gave  a  narrative  of  the  circumstances, 
correct  enough,  there  is  no  doubt ;  but  a  volun- 
teer officer,  who  was  also  a  magistrate,  feeling 
his  dignity  or  honor  hurt  by  the  statement, 
preferred  a  bill  of  indictment  for  libel  against 
the  printer.  It  was  tried  at  Doncaster  in  January 
1796.  The  defonce  made  justified  the  truth  of 
the  statement  on  very  satis&ctory  testimony; 
but  in  vain — Montgomery  was  found  guilty,  and 
sentenced  to  six  months*  imprisonment  and  a 
fine  of  thirty  pounds.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
before  the  death  of  the  individual  who  was  the 
cause  of  this  prosecution,  he  seemed  conscious 
of  the  injustice  he  had  done  Montgomery,  by 
treating  him  with  sedulous  attention  after  the 
expiration  of  his  term  of  imprisonment;  and 
once,  when  presiding  in  a  court  of  justice,  call- 
ing him  from  among  the  crowd  to  sit  by  his 
side  on  the  bench,  that  he  might  be  kept  from 
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the  annoyance  and  pressure  of  the  mob.  The 
poet  took  his  seat  accordingly;  and  it  was,  no 
doabt«>a  proud  triumph  to  his  feelings. 

During  this  imprisonment  it  was  that  he  wrote 
his  poems  entitled  "Prison  Amusements/*  though 
he  did  not  publish  them  until  1797.  In  the 
prison  he  was  well  accommodated,  and  had  every 
indulgence  afforded  him ;  a  large  yard  supplied 
him  with  an  airy  promenade.  He  is  also  said 
to  have  amused  himself  in  composing  a  work 
of  some  bulk  of  a  humorous  character,  but  which 
has  not  seen  the  light  He  went  to  Scarborough 
for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  as  soon  as  he  was 
liberated.  This  happened  in  July  1796,  his 
health  having  been  much  affected  by  anxiety 
and  imprisonment  It  was  from  a  visit  to  the 
same  place  subsequently,  that  he  compoeed  his 
poem  of  **  The  Ocean  **  in  1805.  It  was  singular 
that  the  author  of  the  "Prison  Amusements** 
should  have  suffered  that  and  other  published 
works  to  sleep  from  wont  of  making  them  more 
known — he  allowed  them  to  drop  into  complete 
oblivion.  In  1806  appeared  "  The  Wanderer  of 
Switzerland,**  which,  in  spite  of  a  severe  criti- 
cism in  the  Edinburgh  Review^  conferred  upon 
him  great  and  deserved  celebrity.  It  was  not 
until  then  that  he  took  his  station  among  the 
better  order  of  his  country's  poets.  It  is  said 
ho  was  on  the  point  of  publishing  another  poem 
in  preference,  which  has  not  jret  been  given  to 
the  world,  though  nearly  ready  for  the  press  at 
the  time  "  The  Wanderer  of  Switzerland  **  ap- 
peared. Mr.  Bowyer  printed  Montgomery*s  next 
work,  "  The  West  Indies,**  in  a  most  expensive 
fbrm,  with  superb  embellishments:  nearly  ten 
thousand  copies  of  the  different  editions  were 
■old.  The  humane  feelings  of  the  author  ap- 
pear to  predominate  in  this  work;  it  is  har- 


moniously  and  touchingly  written.  The  "  World 
before  the  Flood,**  which  appeared  in  1812,  is 
perhaps  the  least  popular  of  his  productions. 
In  this  work  his  wonted  piety  and  the  effects  of 
his  early  education  strongly  appear,  while  he 
has  introduced  various  enlivening  incidents  to 
break  the  uniformity  of  the  subject  Since  this 
poem,  "Greenland,**  "The  Pelican  Island,**  and 
numerous  occasional  pieces,  have  dropped  from 
his  pen.  His  thoughts  are  all  remarkable  for 
their  purity.  He  is  the  poet  of  religion  and 
morality.  His  political  principles  are  those  of  a 
fi«e  Exiglishman. 

In  person,  Montgomery  is  below  the  middle 
height,  and  of  slender  frame;  his  complexion 
fair,  and  hair  yellow.  His  limbs  are  well  pro- 
portioned. There  is  a  cast  of  melancholy  over  his 
features,  unless  when  they  are  lighted  up  by  con- 
versation, and  then  his  eyes  show  all  the  fire  of 
genius.  In  manner  he  is  singularly  modest  and 
unobtrusive,  especially  among  strangers.  It  is 
only  in  intercourse  with  his  friends  that  ho 
opens  with  a  power  and  eloquence  which  few 
would  expect  of  him.  Though  kind  and  amiable, 
ho  can  wound  keenly  by  wit  and  sarcasm  in 
argument,  but  it  is  without  a  tincture  of  ill-na- 
ture,  and  he  generally  conveys  himself  the  cure 
for  the  wounds  he  inflicts,  by  the  kindness  witii 
which  he  winds  up  his  conclusions.  As  a  poet, 
he  ranks  only  in  the  second  class  of  British  living 
writers.  He  never  falls  low,  and  rarely  rises  high; 
his  character  may  be  designated  as  that  of  tho 
calm  river,  rather  than  the  romantic  torrent, 
but  his  course  is  peculiarly  his  own.  He  is  very 
little  of  an  imitator,  and  deserves  immortal  eulogy, 
in  that  he  has  written  no  line 


whicli  dying  be  could  wish  to  Uot 
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IN  SEX  PARTS. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


Thx  hiatoricd  fiu:ti  alluded  to  in  The  Wanderxi 
OF  SwrnKKLAND  may  be  found  in  the  SumUment  to 
CSow^fl  TVowb,  in  Planta'b  lEstory  of  the  Hdtetk 
Ce^ederaey,  and  in  Zscuokki'b  InvasUm  of  5iocter- 
6y  lk»  FrmA,  in  1798,  trandaled  by  Dr.  AUml 


PART  I. 


A  Wanderer  of  Switzerland  and  hia  Family, 

iag  of  hia  Wife,  hii  Daughter,  and  her  young 
Children,  emigrating  from  their  Country,  in  ood- 
aeqnence  of  ita  subjugation  by  the  French,  in  1798, 
■rrire  at  the  Cottage  of  a  l^epherd,  beyond  the 
FraotiefB,  where  they  are  hospitably  entertained. 


amPHXU). 


"  Wam DEUKft,  whither  doat  dion  roam  f 
Weary  wanderer,  old  and  grey ; 
Wherefore  haaC  thou  left  thine  home 
In  the  sunset  of  thy  day?" 

WANDKRXR. 

"  In  the  aonaet  of  my  day, 
Stranger !  I  have  loat  my  home : 
Weary,  wandering,  old  and  grey- 
Therefore,  therefore  do  I  roam. 

*  Here  mine  arms  a  wife  enfold. 
Fainting  in  theur  weak  embrace ; 
There  my  danghter^s  charms  behold, 
Withering  in  that  widow'd  face. 

*' These  her  infonta— Oh  their  Sire, 
Worthy  of  the  race  of  Tell, 
In  the  baUle'a  fiercest  fire, 
—In  his  oountiy'a  baitle  foU!" 


SBKPBXBOb 

**  Switierland.  than,  gave  |ha9  \Ml\" 

WANDERER. 

**  Ay — 't  was  Switzerland  of  yore ; 
But,  degraded  spot  of  E^arth, 
Thou  art  Switzerland  no  more : 

**  Qtet  thy  mountains  sunk  in  blood. 
Are  the  waves  of  ruin  hurl'd ; 
Like  the  waters  of  the  flood 
Rolling  round  a  buried  world." 

BBEPHERD. 

**  Yet  will  Tone  the  deluge  stop : 
Then  may  Switzerland  be  bleat ; 
On  Sl  Gothaid's  >  hoary  top 
Shall  the  Ark  of  Freedom  rest** 

WAIfDERER. 

«  No !— Irreparably  lost. 
On  the  day  that  made  us  slaves. 
Freedom's  Ark,  fay  tempeat  tost, 
Founder'd  in  the  swallowing  wmvas." 

8BXP1IRRD. 

**  Welcome,  Wanderer  as  thou  art. 
All  my  UeasiDgB  to  partake ; 
Yet  thrice  welcome  to  my  heart. 
For  thine  iaijared  country's  sake. 

**  On  the  western  hills  afar 
Evening  lingers  with  delight, 
While  she  views  her  fiivorite  star 
Brightening  on  the  brow  of  night 

**  Here,  though  lowly  be  my  lot. 
Enter  freely,  ireely  share 
All  the  comforts  cf  my  oot, 
HumUe  shelter,  honely  fiure." 

**  Spouse,  I  bring  a  suflfering  guest. 
With  his  family  of  grief; 
Give  the  weary  pilgrims  rest, 
YleM  the  Exiles  sweet  relief' 


•»t 


1  Bt  Ooltefd  ii  thoBaoMof  HMhisheftmoantainfai  the 
tea  of  Uii,  ths  birtb-plaea  of  Swisi  kidepeodeoea. 
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''Then  our  ootlage  we  fcnook; 
Tet  M  down  the  tteefM  we  peM*d, 
Many  an  BgQniiingkMk 
Homeward  o'er  the  hiUa  we 


**  Now  we  raach'd  the  nether  glen. 
Where  in  arms  our  hrethren  lay ; 
Thrice  five  hundred  fearlew  meot 
Men  of  adamant  were  they ! 

**  Nature*!  hulwaika,  built  by  TiiBfl^ 
*Gaioat  £temiiy  to  itaiid. 
Mountain!,  terribly  aublime. 
Girt  the  camp  on  either  haod. 

-  Dim  behind,  the  valley  brake 
Into  rocks  that  fled  fiom  view ; 
Fair  in  front  the  gleaming  Lake 
Roli'd  its  waters  brij^  anid  blue. 

"  'Midst  the  hamlets  of  the  dale, 

Stantz,*  with  simple  grandeur  crown'4 
Seem'd  the  Mother  of  the  vale, 
With  her  children  scattered  roimd. 

**  *Midst  the  ruins  of  the  dale 
Now  she  bows  her  hoary  head, 
like  the  Widow  of  the  vale 
Weeping  o'er  her  children  dead. 

"  Happier  then  had  been  her  &le, 
Ere  she  fell  by  such  a  fiw, 
Had  an  earthquake  sunk  her  stale. 
Or  the  lightning  laid  her  low!" 

■HKrmRn. 

«  By  the  lightning's  deadly  HaA. 
Would  her  foes  had  been  consumed ! 
Or  amidst  the  earthquake's  crash 
Suddenly,  alive,  entomb'd ! 

**  Why  did  juatioe  not  prevailt" 

WANOKUl. 

•*Ah!  it  was  not  thus  to  be!" 


"  Man  of  grief!  pursue  thy  tale 
To  the  death  of  liberty." 


PART  ra. 

ThB  Wanderer  cootmues  his  lUntiive,  a«d  difribis 
the  £atUe  and  Massacre  of  UadarvaUeiL 


WAin>nn. 


**  Fbx>m  the  valley  we  deacried. 
As  the  Gauls  apipioach'd  our 
Keels  that  darken'd  all  the  tide. 
Tempesting  the  Lake  with  otia. 


ia  thrir  bsIim  VaBsr. 
awsitsd  the  attack  of  lbs  si 

IThs  Ospiisl  ef  UadsrwaMsBL 


oa  Iks  boidsn  sf  lbs  L^toi  Md 


**  Then  the  BBOuniain-echoes  nmg 
With  the  clangour  of  alanns : 
Shrill  the  signal-lrumpet  sang ; 
All  our  waniors  leapt  to 


"  On  the  maigin  of  the  flood, 
While  the  frantic  (be  drew  nigh, 
Grim^M  watching  wolves  we  stood. 
Prompt  as  eagles  stretch'd  to  fly 

**  In  a  deluge  upon  land 
Burst  their  overwhelming  might ; 
Back  we  hurl'd  them  from  the  strand. 
Oft  returning  to  the  flght 

*  Fierce  and  long  the  combat  held — 
Till  the  waves  were  warm  with  blood. 
Till  the  booming  waters  swell'd 
As  they  sank  beneath  the  flood.' 

"  For  on  that  triumphant  day 
Underwalden's  arms  once  more 
Broke  Oppression's  black  amy, 
Dash'd  invasion  from  her  shore.  % 

**  Gaul's  surviving  barks  retired. 
Muttering  vengeance  as  they  fled ; 
Hope  in  US,  by  Conquest  fired, 
RaLMd  our  spirits  from  the  dead. 

**  From  the  dead  our  spirits  rose, 
To  the  deed  they  soon  retum'd ; 
Bright,  on  its  eternal  dose, 
Underwalden's  glory  bum'd. 

*'  Star  of  Switzerland !  whose  rays 
Shed  such  sweet  expiring  light. 
Era  the  Gallic  comet's  Maze 
Swept  thy  beauty  into  night : — 

"  Star  of  Switzerland !  thy  fiune 
No  recording  Bard  hath  sung ; 
Yet  be  thino  immortal  name 
Inspiration  to  my  tongue !  * 

"  While  the  lingering  moon  delay'd 
In  the  wilderness  of  night, 
Ere  the  mom  awoke  the  shade 
Into  loveliness  and  light : — 

''Gallia's  tigers,  wikl  lor  blood. 
Darted  on  our  sleeping  ^ki  t 
Down  the  moimtains,  o'er  the  flood. 
Dark  as  thunder*olo«ds  tliey  loU'd. 

*  By  the  trumpet's  voice  alarm'd. 
All  the  valley  bunt  awake ; 

All  were  in  a  moment  arm'd, 
From  the  barriers  to  the  lake. 

1  Tbs  Freoob  saade  tbdr  fint  attack  <m  the  valler  of  Uoder 
wmldso  ftom  lbs  Lake :  bat.  adar  a  dcsporata  cooflici,  thw 
wera  rietorioiMbr  repeUed,  sad  two  oftbeir  vaweh,  cootaiant 
flvs  hondiad  man,  paririiad  in  the  onrsffeoMnt 

8  bte  kwt  aad  dadaiva  battla.  tka  Undarwaldsrs  WMS  ovar- 
powand  kir  two  Fraoch  afauaa^  whicb  nithad  npoo  Umbi  ihMr 
Ika  oppoiits  aouataiiii,  and  sarroaodad  their  eamp,  whfle  ar 
St  ttw  aaow  tiaa,  was  SBsds  apoB  iham  AoB  tbs  Like. 
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"  In  that  Talley,  on  that  aboro, 
When  the  graTM  give'op  their  dead, 
At  die  tnunpet'i  voice  once  mom 
Shall  dioee  ilumberen  quit  their  bed  . 

**  For  the  glen  that  gave  them  birth 
Hidet  their  aahea  in  iti  womb : 
Oh!  'til  venerable  earth. 
Freedom's  cradle.  Freedom's  tombi 

"  Then  on  erery  aide  begun 
That  unutterable  fight ; 
Never  rose  the  astoniah'd  sun 
On  ao  horrible  a  sight 

"  Once  an  eagle  of  the  rock 
(T  was  an  omen  of  our  fiUe) 
Stoop'd,  and  from  my  scattered  flock 
Bore  a  lamUdn  to  hu  mate. 

"  While  the  Parents  fed  their  young, 
Lo !  a  cloud  of  vultures  lean, 
By  voraciousiamine  stung, 
Wildly  screaming,  rush'd  between. 

"  Fiercely  ibught  the  eagle-twain. 
Though  by  multitudes  opprest, 
mi  their  little  ones  were  slain, 
Till  they  perish'd  on  their  nest 

"  More  unequal  was  the  frey 
Which  our  band  of  brethren  waged ; 
More  insatiate  o'er  their  prey 
Gaul's  lemoiseless  vultures  raged. 

"  In  innumerable  waves, 
Swoln  with  fury,  grim  with  blood, 
Headlong  roll'd  the  hordes  of  slaves, 
And  ingulTd  us  with  a  flood. 

"  In  the  whirlpool  of  that  flood, 
Firm  in  fortitude  divine, 
like  the  eternal  rocks  we  stood, 
[n  the  cataract  of  the  Rhine.* 

^'nil  by  tenfold  force  asnil'd, 
In  a  hurricane  of  fire. 
When  at  length  our  phalanx  fiiil'd. 
Then  our  courage  blazed  the  higher. 

"  Broken  into  feeble  bands. 
Fighting  in  dissever'd  parts. 
Weak  and  weaker  grew  our  hands, 
Strong  and  stronger  still  our  hearts. 

**  Fierce  amid  the  loud  alarms. 
Shouting  in  the  iwemost  frey,     • 
Children  raised  their  little  anna 
In  their  country's  evil  day. 

"  On  tlieir  country's  dying  bed, 
Wives  and  husbeiiids  pour'd  their  braath; 
Many  a  Youth  and  Maiden  bled, 
Married  at  thine  altar,  Death.' 


"  Wildly  scatter'd  o'er  the  plain. 
Bloodier  still  the  battle  grew  ^— 
Gtx  ye  Spirits  of  the  dain, 
Slain  on  those  your  prowats  slew : 

**  Who  shall  now  3ronr  deeds  relate  7 
Ye  that  fell  unwept,  unknown ; 
Mourning  for  your  country's  fote. 
But  rcjjoicing  in  your  own. 

**  Virtue,  valor,  nought  avaU'd 
With  so  merciless  a  foe ; 
When  the  nerves  of  heroes  fiul'd. 
Cowards  then  could  strike  a  blow 


I  At  BcbaffhmuMp.— See  Coze*i  Travdf.  . 

9  In  thia  mitMraUe  eoofHct.  many  of  the  Womsn  sad  CMl- 
duo  of  the  Under  waklcia  foosht  in  the  ranki  by  their  Horiwadi, 
aod  Fathen,  and  Frieoda,  sad  Ml  fbriooriy  for  their  soontrj. 


**  Cold  and  keen  the  assassin's  blade 
Smote  the  foiher  to  the  ground ; 
Through  the  infont's  breast  convey'd 
To  the  mother's  heart  a  wound.* 

• 
"  Underwalden  thus  expired ; 

But  at  her  expiring  flame, 
With  fraternal  feeling  flred, 
Lo,  a  band  of  Switzen  came.* 

**  From  the  steeps  beyond  the  lake, 
like  a  Winter's  weight  of  snow. 
When  the  huge  Lavanges  break. 
Devastating  aU  below ;  * 

**  Down  they  rush'd  with  headlong  BiighC» 
Swifter  than  the  panting  wind ; 
All  before  them  fear  and  flight. 
Death  and  silence  all  behind. 

"  How  the  forest  oi  the  foe 
Bow'd  before  the  thunder-stibkes^ 
When  they  laid  the  cedars  low. 
When  they  overwhelm'd  the  oaks. 

**  Thus  they  bow'd  their  dreadful  way ; 
Till,  by  numbers  forced  to  yield, 
TerriUe  in  death  they  lay. 
The  AvKNGiBS  OF  THC  Field." 


PART  IV. 

The  Wanderer  relates  the  eircumstancea  attending 
the  Death  of  Albert 


SHEPHERD. 

**  Pledge  the'memory  of  the  Brave, 
And  the  Spirits  of  the  dead ; 
Pledge  the  venerable  Grave, 
Valor's  consecrated  bed. 

**  Wanderer,  cheer  thy  drooping  soul. 
This  inspiring  goblet  take ; 
Drain  the  deep  delicious  bowl. 
For  thy  martyr'd  brethren's  sake." 


1  An  hidiicriminate  maaiacra  foUowed  the  battle. 

S  Two  hundred  eelf-devoted  heroee  Trom  the  Canloo  of 
Bwits  arriired,  at  the  doee  of  the  battle,  to  the  aid  of  their 
Bielhren  of  UndenraMen, — and  periabed  to  a  nan,  after  hav- 
ing riain  thrice  their  munber. 

3Tbe  l««TaDfcs  are  treneodooi  torrents  of  neKfaic  mow 
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"  Hail !— all  hail !  the  Patriot'!  grave. 
Valor*!  venerable  bed : 
Hail !  the  Hiemory  of  the  Brave, 
Hail !  the  !pirit!  of  the  Dead. 

**  Time  their  triumph!  ihall  pioclaim. 
And  their  rich  reward  be  thiir— 
Immortality  of  fame, 
Immortal!^  of  blia." 


**  On  that  melancholy  plain. 
In  that  conflict  of  despair, 
How  wa!  noble  Albert  tlain? 
How  didat  thou,  old  Warrior.  Am  f* 


WANOKMOt. 


**  In  the  agony  of  strife, 
Where  the  heart  of  battle  bled. 
Where  his  country  lost  her  lift. 
Glorious  Albert  bow'd  his 


<*  When  our  phalanx  broke  away, 
And  our  stoutest  soldiers  fell, 
—Where  the  dark  rocks  dimm'd  the  day. 
Scowling  o*er  the  deepest  dell ; 

**  There,  like  lions  old  in  blood. 
lioos  rallying  round  their  den, 
Albert  and  his  warrion  stood ; 
We  were  ftw,  but  we  were  men. 

«  Breast  to  breast  we  fought  the  groand. 
Arm  to  arm  repell'd  the  foe ; 
Every  motion  was  a  wound. 
And  a  death  was  every  blow. 

**  Thus  the  clouds  of  sunset  beam 
Warmer  widi  expiring  light ; 
Thus  automual  meteors  stream 
Redder  through  the  darkening  night 

**  Miracles  our  champions  wrought*^ 
Who  their  dying  deeds  shall  tell ! 
Oh  how  gloriously  they  fought  { 
How  triumphantly  they  fell ! 

"  One  by  one  gave  up  the  ghost. 
Slain,  not  oooquer*d, — they  died  free. 
Albert  stood, — himself  an  host : 
Last  of  all  the  Swiss  was  he. 

**  So,  when  night  with  rising  shade 
Climbs  the  Alps  from  steep  to  staeiib 
Till,  in  hoary  gloom  array 'd. 
All  the  giant  mountains  sleep. 

** High  in  heaven  their  monarch'  ftndB, 
Bright  and  beauteous  from  aftr. 
Shining  unto  distant  lands 
Like  a  new-created  star. 


that  tonbls  froin  tlw  tops  ofths  Alps,  sad  dstafs  sltiM 

tif  Mnira  tJMBI. 

1  Moot  Blsoe;  whiek  fai m maeh  hifhsc  thsa  *s 
■«  Alps,  thst  iieslolMi  ssd  i«Uimlbsb«siMof  Ikssoa 
■i«na«f  Mrfi«r  sod  latsr  tbsn  ther.  sad,  orowasd  wMi  elmal 
iesb  jaar  be  smb  Ihtm  so  imoMMMS  dittasc^  paipUail  wilk  Ws 
ssslsniKibt, or eiioMocMd  with hii setting gloff  wUsadstsad 
sbseuiitr  rsst  on  te  sioaBtsiM  below 


**  While  I  struggled  through  the  fight, 
Albert  was  my  sword  and  shield ; 
Till  strange  horror  quench'd  my  sight. 
And  I  foinCed  on  the  field. 

**  Slow  awakening  from  that  Iranee^ 
When  my  soul  retum'd  to  day, 
Vanish'd  were  the  fiends  of  France, 
—But  in  Albert's  blood  I  lay. 

"  Slain  for  me,  his  dearest  breath 
On  my  lips  he  dkl  resign ; 
Slain  for  me,  he  snatch'd  his  death 
Frcnn  the  blow  that  menaced  mine.* 

**  He  had  raised  his  dying  head. 
And  was  gaiing  on  ray  ftce ; 
As  1  woke,-— the  spirit  fled. 
But  I  felt  his  last  embrace.* 


*f 


8HIPIIIRD. 

**  Man  of  suflfering !  such  a  tale 
Would  wring  tears  from  marble  ryes !  ** 

WANDERER. 

*'Ha!  my  daughter's  cheek  grows  })alc!' 

WANDBRKR'B  WIFB. 

**  Help !  O  help!  my  daughter  dies ! " 

WANDERER. 

"  Calm  Ay  transports,  Oh  my  wife ! 
Peace !  for  these  dear  orphans'  sake ! " 

wanderer's  WIFE. 

**  Oh  my  joy,  my  hope,  my  liie. 
Oh  my  child,  my  child,  awake !" 

WANDERER. 

"  God !  Oh  God,  whose  goodnpMt  gives ; 
God!  whose  wisdom  takes  auay — 
Spare  my  child." 

IHEPHERD. 

•*She  lives,  she  lives!" 

WANDERER. 

**  Lives  ?-«-.ffiy  daughter,  didst  thou  say  ? 

**  God  Almighty,  on  my  knees. 

In  the  dust  i^ill  I  adore 

Thine  unsearchable  decrees ; 

— She  was  dead  :•— she  lives  once  more." 

wanderer's  daughter. 

**  When  poor  Albert  died,  no  prayer 
Called  him  back  to  hated  life : 
Oh  that  I  had  perish'd  there. 
Not  his  widow,  but  his  wift ! " 

WANDERER. 

"  Dare  my  daughter  thus  repine  f 
Albert,  anawer  from  above ; 
Tell  mer-^re  these  infonts  thine. 
Whom  Iheir  mother  does  not  love ?** 

wanderer's  daitohter. 

**  Doss  not  love ! — my  lather,  hear  j 
Hear  me,  or  my  heart  will  break; 
Dear  »  lift,  bat  only  dear 
For  my  parenli*,  children's  sake. 
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*  Bvw'd  to  Hflftven*!  nyfltanoui  will, 
I  m  wordif  yet  of  you ; 

T«i — I  tin  a  mother  still. 
Though  I  feel  a  widow  too.** 

WANDERCa. 

*  Mother.  Widow.  Mourner,  all,  ^ 
All  kind  namei  in  one.'— my  child ; 
OatfayfiLithfulneckl&ll; 

Mim  mor— «re  we  reoondled  f  ** 

WA!fINBaSa*8  DAOOBTBU 

"Tea.  to  Albert  I  appeal : 
Albert,  anewer  from  ahoTO. 
That  my  fitther**  breait  may  feel 
AH  hii  daughter's  heart  of  love.** 

■aEpnaD*8  wife. 

"FUnt  and  wayworn  as  they  be 
^^th  the  day's  long  joomey,  Sire, 
Let  thy  pilgrim  fiunily 
Now  with  me  to  rest  retire.** 

WANOEKKK. 

*'TeB,  the  hoar  invites  to  sleep; 
TOl  die  morrow  we  raoec  part: 
— ^Nay,  my  daughter,  do  not  weep, 
Do  not  weep  and  break  my  heart 

**  Sorrow-eoothing  sweet  repose 
On  your  peaceful  pillows  light ; 
Angel-hands  your  eye-lids  cl 
Dream  of  Paradise  to-night 


PART  V. 


Hie  Wanderer,  being  leA  alone  with  the  Shepherd, 
rriates  his  Adventures  after  the  Betde  ef  Under- 
walden. 


tiizracRD. 

**  Wncif  Ihe  good  man  yields  his  breath 
(For  the  good  roan  never  dies), 
Bright,  beyond  the  gulf  of  death. 
Lo!  the  land  of  promise  lies. 

**  Ptace  to  Albert's  awful  shade. 
In  that  land  where  sorrows  cease ; 
And  to  Albert's  ashes,  hud 
In  the  earth's  cold  bosom,  peace.** 

WANDKRIR. 

"On  the  &tal  field  I  lay, 
TQl  the  hour  when  twilight  pale, 
like  the  ghost  of  dying  day, 
Wander'd  down  ftie  darkening  vale. 

**  Then  in  agony  I  rase. 
And  with  horror  look'd  around. 
Where,  embraHn?  fViends  and  fbea, 
Dead  and  dying,  strew*d  the  ground. 

"  Many  a  widow  fix*d  her  eye, 
WeepUig,  where  her  hosband  Ued, 
HMdlesB,  though  her  babe  was  by, 
"fteding  to  his  firther  dead. 


"  Many  a  roocher,  in  despmr. 
Turning  up  the  ghasriy  slain. 
Sought  her  son,  her  hero  there^ 
Whom  she  long'd  to  aeek  in  vain. 

**  Dark  the  evening  shadows  roU'd 
On  the  eye  that  gleam'd  in  death; 
And  the  evening  dews  fell  cold 
On  the  lip  that  gasp'd  lor  breatk 

**As  I  gaxed,  an  ancient  dame, 
— She  was  ckildlen  fay  her  look^— 
With  refieshing  cordials  came ; 
Of  her  bounty  I  partook. 

**  Then,  with  desperation  bold, 
Albert's  precious  corpse  I  bore 
On  these  shoulden  weak  and  old, 
Bow'd  with  misery  belbre. 

**  Albert's  angel  gave  me  strength. 
As  I  stagger'd  down  the  glen ; 
And  I  hid  my  charge  at  length 
In  its  wildest,  deepest  den. 

**  Then,  returning  through  the  shade 
To  the  battle^cene.  I  sought, 
*Mongst  the  slain,  an  ai  and  spade ; 
With  such  weapons  FacnnN  ibught 

**  Sc>thes  for  swords  our  youth  did  wield. 

In  that  execrable  strife : 

Plowshares  in  that  hcnrrid  field 

Bled  with  slaughtor.  breathed  with  lile. 

"  In  a  dark  and  lonely  cave. 
While  the  glimmering  moon  arose, 
Thus  I  dug  my  Albert's  grave ; 
There  his  hallow'd  limbs  repoae. 

**  Tears  then,  tears  too  long  represt, 
Cush'd :— they  fell  like  healing  balm. 
Till  the  whirlwind  in  my  breast. 
Died  into  a  dreary  calm. 

**  On  the  fresh  earth's  humid  bed. 
Where  my  martyr  lay  enshrined. 
This  forlorn,  unhappy  head, 
Crazed  with  anguish,  I  reclined. 

**  But  while  o'er  my  weary  eyes 
Soothing  slumbers  soem'd  to  creep, 
Forth  I  sprang,  with  strange  surprise. 
From  the  clasping  arms  of  sleep. 

**  For  the  bones  of  Albert  dead 
Heaved  the  turf  with  horrid  throes. 
And  his  grave  beneath  my  head, 
Burst  asunder; — Albert  rose! 

*'  *  Ha !  my  Son— ray  Son,*  I  cried, 
*  Whereforo  hast  thou  left  thy  grave  V 
— *  Fly,  my  Fisther,'  he  replied ; 
'  Save  my  wif»— my  children  save.* 

" Inlkie  passing  of  a  bteath 
This  tremendoi  womm  wv  o*ert 
Darkness  shut  the  fMea  of  Death, 
Silence  seal'd  them  m  btAwa. 
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"  One  pale  moment  fiz*d  I  stood 
In  aitoniahment  tevere ; 
Honor  petrified  my  bloody — 
I  waa  wither  d  ap  with  fear. 

**  Then  a  radden  trembling  came 
O'er  my  limbs ;  I  felt  on  fire, 
Burning,  quivering  like  a  flame 
In  the  instant  to  expire." 

SHZPHEEIV 

"  Rather  like  the  mountain-oak, 
TempesUshaken,  rooted  fiwt, 
Grasping  strength  from  every  stroke. 
While  it  wrestles  with  the  UasL*' 

WANDEKUU 

t*  Ay ! — ^my  heart,  nnwont  to  yield. 
Quickly  quell'd  the  strange  afiright. 
And  undaunted  o'er  the  field 
I  began  my  lonely  flight 

**  Loud  the  gusty  night*wind  blew  f»- 
Many  an  awful  pause  between. 
Fits  of  light  and  darkness  flew, 
Wild  and  sudden  o'er  the  scene. 

"  For  the  moon's  resplendent  eye 
Gleams  of  transient  glory  shed ; 
And  the  clouds,  athwart  the  sky 
like  a  routed  army,  fled. 

"  Sounds  and  voices  fill'd  the  vale. 
Heard  alternate  loud  and  low ; 
Shouts  of  victory  swell'd  the  gale^ 
But  the  breezes  murmur'd  woe. 

**  As  I  climb'd  tlie  mountain's  side. 
Where  the  Lake  and  Valley  meet. 
All  my  country's  power  and  pride 
Lay  in  ruins  at  my  ieet 

**  On  that  grim  and  ghastly  plain 
Underwalden's  heartstrings  broke. 
When  she  saw  her  heroes  slain. 
And  her  rocks  receive  the  yoke. 

"On  that  plain,  in  childhood's  hours, 
From  their  mothers'  arms  set  free, 
Oft  those  heroes  gather'd  flowery 
Often  chased  the  wandering  bee. 

"  On  that  plain,  in  rosy  jrouth, 
They  had  fed  their  ftthers'  flocks, 
Told  their  love,  and  pledged  their  tnith, 
In  the  shadow  of  those  rocks. 

**  There,  with  shepherd's  pipe  and  aoog, 
In  the  merry  mingling  dance. 
Once  they  led  their  teidea  along. 
Now ! ^Perdition  aeixe  thee,  Fsuiot ! " 

SHXraXKDb 

**  Heard  not  Heaven  the  accusing  criit 
Of  the  blood  that  smoked  anmnd* 
While  the  life-warm  sacrifice 
Mpitated  on  the  groundt" 


WANDERKR. 

**  Wrath  in  silence  heaps  his  store. 
To  confound  the  guilty  foe ; 
But  the  thunder  will  not  roar 
Till  the  flash  has  struck  the  blow. 

**  Vengeance,  vengeance  will  not  stay : 
It  shall  burst  on  Gallia's  head, 
Sudden  as  the  judgment^day 
To  the  miexpecting  dead. 

"  From  the  Revolution's  flood 
Shall  a  fiery  dragon  start ; 
He  shall  drink  his  mother's  Uood« 
He  shall  eat  his  Other's  heart. 

"  Nurst  by  Anarchy  and  Crime, 
Ho        but  distance  mocks  my  sight. 
Oh  thou  great  avenger,  Tim! 
Bring  thy  strangest  birth  to  light" 

SHSPHERD. 

"Prophet!  thou  host  spoken  well, 
And  I  deem  thy  words  divine : 
Now  the  mournful  sequel  tell 
Of  thy  oomitiy's  woes  and  thine." 


WANDEEXJL 

Though  the  moon's  bewilder'd  bark. 


<i 


By  the  midnight  tempest  tost, 

In  a  sea  of  vapors  dark. 

In  a  gulf  of  clouds  was  lost ; 

**  Still  my  journey  I  pursued, 
Climbing  many  a  weary  steep. 
Whence  the  closing  scene  I  view'd 
With  an  eye  that  would  not  weep. 


melancholy  psrre— 
And  her  hamlets  blazed  behind, 
With  ten  thousand  tongues  of  fire 
Writhing,  raging  in  the  wind.' 

-  Flaming  piles,  where'er  I  tum'd. 
Cast  a  grim  and  dreadful  light ; 
like  funereal  lamps  they  bum'd 
In  the  sepulchre  of  night ; 

"  While  the  red  illumined  flood, 
With  a  hoarse  and  hollow  roar, 
Seem'd  a  lake  of  living  blood. 
Wildly  weltering  on  the  shore. 

**  'Aifidst  the  mountains  far  away. 
Soon  I  spied  the  sacred  spot. 
Whence  a  slow  consuming  ray, 
Glimmer'd  from  my  native  cot 

**  At  the  sight  my  bram  was  fired. 
And  afresh  my  heart's  wounds  bled ; 

Still  I  gaied : the  spark  expired — 

Nature  seem'd  extinct . — ^I  fled. 


1  The  town  oT  BIsbIs,  sad  tbs  SDrrooadinff  vilkgcs.  wtn 
borat  hf  lbs  Fiaaeb  ea  lbs  aight  sllar  tks  bettla  of  Undsrwsl- 
dsB,  aad  tbs  bssBlilU  vaUsf  was  easfiitsd  iato  a 
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"FM ;  tad,  ere  the  noon  of  day, 
Beach*d  the  lonely  goatrherd*i  neet. 
Where  my  wife,  my  children  Imy^ — 
Hofband — Father think  the 


PART  VI. 


The  Wanderer  informs  the  Shepherd  that,  after  the 
eiample  of  many  of  hii  Countrymen  fljring  fitxa 
the  tyranny  of  France,  it  is  hia  intentioo  to  settle 
in  aome  remote  province  of  America. 


8HXPIIERD. 

*  Wandieke,  whither  wouldst  thoa 
To  what  region  far  away 
Bend  thy  steps  to  find  a  home,    ' 
In  the  twilight  of  thy  day  t" 


WANDl 

**  In  the  twilight  of  my  day, 
I  am  hastening  to  the  West; 
There  my  weary  limbs  to  lay, 
Where  d^e  sun  retires  to  rest 

"  Far  beyond  the  Atlantic  floods, 
Stretch*d  beneath  the  evening  sky, 
Realms  of  mountains,  dark  with  woods, 
In  Columbia's  bosom  lie. 

**  There,  in  glens  and  caverns  rode, 
Slent  since  the  world  began. 
Dwells  the  virgin  Solitude, 
Unbetray'd  by  feithless  man « 

"  Where  a  tjrrant  never  trod. 
Where  a  slave  was  never  known. 
But  where  Nature  worships  God 
In  the  wilderness  alone : 

"  — ^Thither,  thither  would  I  roam ; 
Tliere  my  children  may  be  free ; 
I  for  them  will  find  a  home, 
lliey  shall  find  a  grave  for  me. 

**  Though  my  fothers*  bones  afor 
In  their  native  land  repose, 
Tet  beneath  the  twilight  star 
Soft  on  mine  the  turf  shall  close. 

"Though  the  mould  that  wraps  my  day 
When  this  storm  of  life  is  o'er. 
Never  since  creation  lay 
On  a  human  breast  before ; — 

"  Tet  in  sweet  communion  there. 
When  she  follows  to  the  dead, 
Shan  my  bosom's  partner  share 
Her  poor  husband's  lowly  bed. 

"Albert's  babes  shall  deck  our  grave, 
And  my  daughter's  duteous  tears 
Bid  the  flowery  verdure  wave 
Through  the  winteMvaste  of  yean." 
S5  1 


aBXPHcaik 

**  Long  before  thy  sun  deseend, 
May  thy  woes  and  wanderings 
Late  and  loyely  be  thine  end; 
Hope  and  triumi^  joy  and  peace ! 

'*  As  our  lakes,  at  day's  decline, 
Brighten  through  the  gathering  gloom, 
May  thy  latest  moments  riiine 
Through  the  nigh^fali  of  the  tomb." 

WANDEan. 

**  Though  our  parent  perish'd  heie, 
like  the  Phomiz  on  her  nest, 
Lo !  new-fledged  her  wings  appear. 
Hovering  in  the  golden  West 

*'  Thither  dull  her  sons  repair, 
And  b^rond  the  roaring  main 
Find  their  native  country  there, 
Find'  their  Switzerland  again. 

**  Mountains,  can  ye  chain  the  will  f 
Ocean,  canst  thou  quench  die  heart  ? 
No ;  I  feel  my  country  still. 
Liberty!  where'er  thou  art 

''Thus  it  was  in  hoary  time, 
When  our  fothers  sallied  forfli. 
Full  of  confidence  sublime, 
From  the  fiunine-wasted  North.* 

"'Freedom,  in  a  land  of  rocks 
Wild  as  Scandinavia,  give. 
Power  Eternal !  where  our  flacb 
And  our  little  ones  may  live.* 

"  Thus  they  pray'd ; a  sacvad  l^iid 

Led  them  by  a  path  unknown. 
To  that  dear  delightful  land 
Which  I  yet  must  call  my  own. 

**  To  the  Vale  of  Switz  they  came 
Soon  their  meliorating  toil 
Gave  the  forests  to  the  flame. 
And  their  ashes  to  the  soil 

**  Thence  their  ardent  labors  spread. 
Till  above  the  mountain-snows 
Towering  beauty  show'd  her  hoadi 
And  a  new  creation  rose ! 

"  So,  in  r^ons  wild  and  wide^ 
We  will  pierce  the  savage  woods, 
Clothe  the  rocks  in  purple  [uride. 
Plow  the  valle]^  tame  the  floods ; 

1  There  ie  a  tndition  amons  the  Swim,  that  they  an  da 
aeendfld  from  the  aoctent  ScandioaTiani;  aiiioof  wbooi,  in  a 
remote  ace,  there  aroae  so  irrievoaa  a  faaaioe,  that  it  was  de* 
tarmined  in  the  aMembly  or  the  Nation,  that  every  tsnth  man 
and  hia  fkmily  shonld  quit  their  eountrr,  and  seek  a  new  pos- 
iawtes.  Biz  thouaand,  choaeo  by  lot.  Uhm  emiirslad  st  saee 
frooB  the  North.  They  prayed  to  G«d  to  eoadneC  theaa  tealaad 
like  their  owo.  firhere  they  miffht  dwell  in  freedom  and  qaisl, 
flndins  food  for  their  (kmiliea,  and  pasture  for  their  cattle.  God, 
SBfi  the  tn^iUon,  led  them  to  a  valley  amomr  the  Alps,  whsia 
thsy  ekaied  away  the  foraeta.  baHt  the  lows  oTMIb,  aai 
slWrwaida  peopled  sad  enkivatsd  the  osotonsofUii  sadUft^ 
waUn. 
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**  Till  %  beauteous  inland  isle, 
By  B  fbrest^oea  embraced, 
Shall  make  Desolation  smile 
In  the  depth  of  his  own  waste. 

**  There,  unenvied  and  unknown. 
We  shall  dwell  secure  and  free. 
In  a  country  all  our  own. 
In  a  land  of  Liberty." 

sniPincED. 
"  Tet  the  woods,  the  rocks,  the  streams, 
Unbeloved,  shall  bring  to  mind. 
Warm  with  Evening's  purple  beams. 
Dearer  ol^ects  left  behind ; 

**  And  thy  native  country's  song, 
CaroH'd  in  a  foreign  clime. 
When  new  echoes  shall  prolong, 
— Smple,  tender,  and  sublime ; 

**  How  will  thy  poor  cheek  turn  pale. 
And,  before  thy  banish'd  eyes, 
Underwalden's  charming  vale 
And  thine  own  sweet  cottage  rise !" 

WANDKKKR. 

**  By  the  glorious  ghost  of  TeiX; 
By  Morgarthen's  awful  fray ; 
Vfy  the  field  where  Albert  fell 
In  thy  last  and  bitter  day ; 

"  Soul  of  Switzerland,  arise ! 

^Ha!  the  spell  has  waked  the  dead  : 

From  her  ashes  to  the  skies 
Switzerland  eialts  her  head. 

"See  the  Queen  of  Mountains  stand 
In  immortal  mail  complete. 
With  the  lightning  in  her  hand. 
And  the  Alps  beneath  her  feeL 


**  Hark !  her  voire : — '  My  sons,  awake  i 
Freedom  dawns,  l)ehold  the  day : 
From  the  bod  of  bondage  break, 
T  is  your  mother  calls,— obey.' 

**  At  the  sound,  our  fiithers'  graves, 
On  each  ancient  battle-plain, 
Utter  groons,  and  toss  like  waves 
When  ihc  wild  blast  sweeps  the  main. 

**  Rise,  my  Brethren !  cast  away 
All  the  chains  that  bind  you  slar  's : 
llise, — your  mother's  voice  obey. 
And  ap])eaffo  your  fathers'  grave* 

*'  Strike ! — the  conflict  is  begun ; 
Freemen,  Soldiers,  follow  nie. 
Shout !  I  lie  victory  is  won, — 
Switzerland  and  Liberty  !" 

8UKPBKRD. 

••  Warrior,  Warrior,  stay  thine  arm . 
Sheathe,  0  sheathe  thy  frantic  swx>n    ' 

WANDERER. 

**  Ah !  I  rave — ^I  faint : — the  charm 
Flies,        and  memory  is  restored. 

'*  Yes,  to  agony  restored 

From  the  too  transporting  charm .' — 

Sleep  for  ever,  0  my  sword ! 

Be  thou  wither'd,  O  mine  arm! 

*' Switzerland  is  but  a  name : 

Yet  I  feel,  where'er  I  room, 

That  my  heart  is  still  tlie  same^ 
Switzerland  is  still  my  home." 


IN  POUR  PARTS. 

WRITTEN  IN  HONOR  OF  THE  ABOLITION  OF  THE  AFRICAN  SLAVE  TRADE  BY  THE 

BRITISH  LEGISLATURE,  IN  1807. 


RseeiTe  htm  for  svsr ;  not  dow  ss  a  nrrant,  tmt  sbovs  s 
senrani, — s  bracber  bdovtd. 

8L  PeaTs  JBpM.  to  PkiUmmi,  t.  15, 18. 


TO  THE  PUBUC. 


TimtK  are  objectiona  against  the  title  and  plan  of 
this  poem,  which  will  occur  to  almost  every  reader. 
Hm  Anthor  will  not  anticipate  them :  he  wOl  only 
ofanrve,  that  the  title  seemed  the  best,  and  the  plan 
the  most  eligible,  which  As  could  adapt  to  a  sat(|aet 
■o  Tariooi  and  ezcurnve,  yet  so  fiimiliar,  and  ex- 
■i  the  African  l^ve  Trader — a  sulgect 


which  had  become  antk]uated,  by  frequent,  minute, 
and  disgusting  exposure ;  which  afforded  no  oppor- 
tunity to  awaken,  suspend,  and  delight  curiosity,  by 
a  subtle  and  surprising  developement  of  plot ;  and 
concerning  which  public  feeling  had  been  wearied 
into  insensibility,  by  the  agony  of  interest  which  the 
question  ezciled,  during  thre«-and-twenty  years  of 
almost  incessant  discussfon.  That  trade  is  at  length 
abolished.  May  its  memory  be  immortal,  that  hence- 
forth it  may  bo  known  only  by  its  memory ! 
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PART  L 

ARGUMENT. 

Indodiictaoii ;  on  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Tnde^ — 
Tlie  Mariner*!  Compass. — Columbus^ — ^Tbe  Dia- 
oorery  of  America. — ^The  West  Indian  lalanda* — 
Hm  Carifas. — ^Their  Extermination. 


"Tht  chains  are  broken,  Africa :  be  free !** 
TliiiB  saith  the  island-empress  of  the  sea ; 
ThoB  saith  Britannia. — Oh,  ye  winds  and  waTea! 
Waft  the  glad  tidings  to  the  land  of  slaves ; 
iVodaim  on  Guinea's  coast,  by  Gambia's  side, 
And  &r  as  Niger  rolls  his  eastern  tide,* 
Hiroagh  radiant  realms,  beneath  the  burning  aooe. 
Where  Europe's  curse  is  felt,  her  name  unknown, 
Thus  saith  Britannia,  empress  of  the  sea, 
«*Tliy  chains  are  broken,  Africa:  be  free!** 

Long  lay  the  ocean-paths  from  man  oonoeal'd : 
light  came  from  heaven* — the  magnet  was  raveal'd, 
A  surer  star  to  guide  the  seaman's  eye 
Hian  the  pale  glory  uf  the  )iorthem  sky ; 
Alike  ordain'd  to  shine  by  night  and  day. 
Tlirough  calm  and  tempest,  with  unaetting  ray ; 
Where'er  the  mountains  rise,  the  billows  roll, 
Slin  with  strong  impulse  turning  to  the  pole^ 
True  as  the  sun  is  to  the  morning  true, 
Though  light  as  film,  and  trembling  as  the  dew. 

TlwB  nan  no  longer  plied  with  timid  oar, 
And  friling  heart,  along  the  windward  shore ; 
Bioad  to  ^  sky  he  tum'd  his  fearless  sail, 
Defied  the  adverse,  woo'd  the  fiivoring  gale. 
Bared  to  the  storm  his  adamantine  breast. 
Or  soft  on  Ocean's  lap  lay  down  to  rest ; 
While  free,  as  clouds  the  liquid  ether  sweep. 
His  white- wing'd  vessels  oouned  the  unbounded  deep ; 
From  clime  to  dime  the  wanderer  loved  to  roam, 
TIm  waves  his  heritage,  the  world  his  home. 

Then  first  Columbus,  with  the  mighty  hand 
Of  grasping  genius,  weigfa'd  the  sea  and  land ; 
Tlie  floods  o'erbalanced : — ^where  the  tide  of  light, 
Di^  after  day,  roll'd  down  the  gulf  of  night, 
1%ere  seem'd  one  waste  of  waters : — ^kmg  in  vam 
His  spirit  brooded  o'er  the  Atlantic  main ; 
When  sudden,  as  creation  burst  from  nought. 
Sprang  a  new  world,  through  his  stupendous  thou^t, 
light,  order,  beauty ! — ^While  his  mind  explored 
ITie  unveiling  mystery,  his  heart  adored ; 
Whera*er  sublime  imagination  trod. 
He  heard  the  voice,  he  saw  the  face  of  God. 

Far  from  the  western  clifls  he  cast  his  eye 
O'er  the  wide  ocean  stretching  to  the  sky : 


In  calm  munificence  the  sun  declined. 
And  left  a  paradise  of  clouds  behind : 
Proud  at  his  feet,  with  pomp  of  pearl  and  gold. 
The  billows  in  a  sea  of  glory  ro^'d. 


1  Mango  Park,  in  hit  tnrelt.  sassrtsinsd  that  **  Iks  grant 
river  of  th«  Negroes '*flo«raM«t»artf.  It  it  probnbis,  tbsrsfbn, 
Cbst  this  river  is  either  Umt  among  the  Minde,  or  emptiss  ItealT 
iato  wMae  inland  tea.  in  the  undiaeovered  regiooi  of  AMea.-*- 


**  — ^Ah !  on  this  sea  of  glory  might  I  sail. 
Track  the  bright  sun,  and  pierce  the  eternal  veil 
That  hidea  those  lands,  beneath  Hesperian  skies. 
Where  day-light  sojourns  till  our  morrow  rise !  ** 

Thoughtful  he  wander'd  on  the  beach  akme ; 
Mild  o'er  the  deep  the  vesper  planet  shone. 
The  eye  of  evening,  brightening  through  the  west 
Till  the  sweet  moment  when  it  shut  to  rest: 
"Whither,  O  golden  Venus !  art  thou  fled ? 
Not  in  the  ocean-chambers  lies  thy  bed ; 
Round  the  dim  world  thy  glittering  chariot  drawn 
Pursues  the  twilight,  or  precedes  the  dawn ; 
Thy  beauty  mon  and  midnight  never  see. 
The  room  and  eve  divide  the  year  with  thee.** 

Soft  fell  the  shades,  till  C}'nthia's  slender  bow 
Crestod  the  fiurthest  wave,  then  sunk  below : 
*'  Tell  me.  resplendent  guardian  of  the  night. 
Circling  the  sphere  in  thy  perennial  flight. 
What  secret  path  of  heaven  thy  smiles  adorn. 
What  nameless  sea  reflects  thy  gleaming  homt'* 

Now  earth  and  ocean  vanish'd,  all  serene 
The  starry  firmament  alone  was  seen ; 
Through  the  slow,  silent  hours,  he  watch'd  the  hoit 
Of  midnight  suns  in  western  darkness  lost, 
Till  Night  himself,  on  shadowy  pinions  boffne» 
Fled  o'er  the  mighty  waters,  and  the  mom 
Danced  on  the  mountains : — **  Lights  of  heayen!"  he 

cried, 
"  Lead  on ; — I  go  to  win  a  glorious  bride ; 
Feariess  o'er  gulfi  unknown  I  urg«>  my  way, 
Where  peril  prowls,  and  shipwreck  lurks  fiv  prey : 
Hope  swells  my  sail ; — ^in  spirit  I  behold 
That  maiden  worid,  twin-sister  of  the  old. 
By  nature  nursed  beyond  the  jealous 
Denied  to  ages,  but  betroth'd  to  me."* 


1  When  the  Anthor  of  Tkt  West  hdiet  coneeived  the  pka 
of  Uiia  introdnetion  of  Cohimboa.  he  wat  not  aware  that  hs  was 
indebfted  to  any  preceding  poet  for  a  hint  on  the  lolBect;  tat, 
aoroe  time  afterwarda,  on  a  aecond  penical  of  Sontbej'a  Madoe, 
it  ftruck  him  that  the  idea  of  Columbos  wallcing  on  the  abets 
at  aoniet,  which  he  had  hitherto  imagined  hii  own.  might  be 
only  a  reflection  of  the  hnpremon  made  npon  hit  mind  long  be- 
fore, by  the  that  reading  of  the  following  aplendid  paaaags.  He 
therefore  gladly  makea  this  acknowledgment,  though  at  his  own 
eipeoae.  in  joatice  to  the  Author  of  the  noblest  narrativs  posm 
in  the  Engliah  language,  after  the  Faerie  Queen  and  Paia^ss 
Lost. 

When  evening  came,  toward  the  echoing  eboca 

I  and  Cadwallon  walk'd  together  forth ; 

Bright  with  dilated  glory  shone  the  weat ; 

But  brighter  lay  the  ocean  flood  below. 

The  borniah'd  silver  tea.  that  heaved  and  flash*d 

Its  reatleas  rays  intolerably  bright. 

"  Prince !"  quoth  Cadwallon.  "  thou  beat  rode  tibs  wavsa 

In  triumph  when  the  Invader  felt  thine  arm. 

Oh  what  a  nobler  conquest  mifht  be  won 

There.— npon  that  wide  field !"  "  What  neanei 

I  cried :  "  That  yonder  waters  are  not  spread 

A  boundless  waste,  a  bourne  impaasable ; 

That  thou  shonkbt  rule  the  oletneots.— that  then 

Might  manly  courage,  manly  wisdom,  find 

Borne  happy  isle,  some  uadisooverM  abors, 
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The  winds  were  proeperotu,  and  the  billows  bore 
The  breve  adventurer  to  the  promised  shore ; 
Far  in  the  west,  array'd  in  purple  light, 
Dawn*d  the  new  world  on  his  enraptured  sight : 
Not  Adam,  loosen'd  from  the  encumbering  earth, 
Waked  by  like  breath  of  God  to  instant  birth, 
With  sweeter,  wilder  wonder  gazed  arowid. 
When  life  within,  and  light  without  he  found ; 
When,  all  creation  rushing  o'er  his  soul, 
lie  seero'd  to  live  and  breathe  throughout  the  whole. 
So  felt  Columbus,  when,  divinely  fiur, 
At  the  last  look  of  resolute  despair, 
The  Hesperian  isles,  from  distance  dimly  blue, 
With  gradual  beauty  open'd  on  his  view. 
In  that  proud  moment,  his  transported  mind 
The  morning  and  the  evening  worlds  combined, 
And  made  the  sea,  that  sunder'd  yiem  before 
A  bond  of  peace,  oniting  shore  to  shore. 

Vain,  visionary  hope !  rapacious  Spain 
FoUow'd  her  hero's  triumph  o'er  the  main, 
Her  hardy  sons  in  fields  of  battle  tried, 
Where  Moor  and  Christian  desperately  died. 
A  rabid  race,  fanatically  bold, 
And  steel'd  to  cruelty  by  lust  of  gold. 
Traversed  the  waves,  the  unknown  world  explored, 
The  cross  their  standard,  but  their  faith  the  sword ; 
Their  steps  were  graves;  o'er  prostrate  realms  they 

trad; 
They  woishipp'd  Mammon  while  they  vow'd  loOod. 

Let  nobler  bards  in  loilier  numbers  tell 
How  Cortez  conquer'd,  Montezuma  fell ; 
How  fierce  Pizarro's  ruffian  arm  o'erthrew 
The  Sun*s  resplendent  empire  in  Peru ; 
Row,  like  a  prophet,  old  Los  Casas  stood. 
And  raised  his  voice  against  a  sea  of  blood, 
Whose  chilling  waves  recoil'd  while  he  foretold 
His  country's  ruin  by  avenging  gold 
—That  gold,  for  which  unpitied  Indians  fell. 
That  gold,  at  once  the  snare  and  scourge  of  hell. 
Thenceforth  by  righteous  Heaven  was  doomed  to  shad 
Unmingled  curses  on  the  spoiler's  head ; 
For  gold  the  Spaniard  cast  his  soul  away^— 
His  gold  and  he  were  every  nation's  prey. 

But  themes  like  these  woukl  ask  on  angtl-lyra. 
Language  of  light  and  sentiment  of  fire ; 
Give  me  to  sing,  in  melancholy  strains. 
Of  Carib  martyrdoms  and  Xcgro  chains ; 
One  race  by  tyrants  rooted  from  the  earth. 
One  doom'd  to  slavery  by  the  taint  of  birth ! 

Where  first  his  drooping  sails  Columbus  furl'd. 
And  sweetly  rested  in  another  world, 
Amidst  the  lieaven-rrllecting  ocean,  smiles 
A  constellation  of  elysian  isles ; 
Fair  as  Orion,  when  he  mounts  on  high. 
Sparkling  with  midnight  splendor  from  the  ricy : 
They  bask  beneath  the  sun's  meridian  rays. 
When  not  a  shadow  breaks  the  boundless  blase ; 
The  breath  of  ocean  wanders  through  their  valea 
In  morning  breezes  and  in  evening  galea : 


8onM  raRtioi-plaet  tat  pe«ei».    Oh !  that  my  aoal 
CoaM  saiae  th«  wtnfs  of  momiof !  mwo  would  I 
B«ihold  that  othor  world,  whom  rooder  saa 
Now  ipaads  lo  daws  ta  f  lorjr.*' 


Earth  from  her  lap  perennial  verdure  poors, 
Ambrosial  fruits,  and  amaranthine  flowers ; 
O'er  the  wild  mountains  and  luxuriant  plains, 
Nature  in  all  the  pomp  of  beauty  reigns, 
In  all  the  pride  of  freedom.— Nature  free 
Proclaims  that  Man  was  bom  for  liberty. 
She  flourishes  where'er  the  sun-beapis  play 
O'er  living  fountains,  sallying  into  day ; 
She  withers  where  the  waters  cease  to  roll. 
And  night  and  winter  st^natc  round  the  pole : 
Man  too,  where  fireedom's  beams  and  fountains  rise. 
Springs  from  the  dust,  and  blossoms  to  the  skies ; 
Dead  to  the  joys  of  light  and  life,  the  stave 
Clings  to  the  clod ;  his  root  is  in  the  grave : 
Bondage  is  winter,  darkneas,  death,  despair ; 
Freedom  the  sun,  the  sea,  the  mountains,  and  tha  air' 

In  placid  indolence  supinely  blest, 
A  feeble  race  these  beauteous  isles  poracss'd ; 
Untamed,  untaught,  in  arts  and  arms  unskill'd. 
Their  patrimonial  soil  they  rudely  till'd. 
Chased  the  free  rovers  of  the  savage  wood, 
Ensnared  the  wild-bird,  swept  the  scaly  flood » 
Shelter'd  in  lowly  huts  their  fragile  forms 
From  burning  suns  and  desolating  storms ; 
Or  when  the  halcjron  sported  an  the  breeze. 
In  light  canoes  they  skhnm'd  the  rippling  seat: 
Their  hves  in  dreams  of  soothing  languor  flew. 
No  parted  joys,  no  future  poins,  they  knew. 
The  passing  moment  all  their  bliss  or  care ; 
Such  as  their  sires  had  been  the  children  were. 
From  age  to  age ;  as  waves  upon  the  tide 
Of  stormless  time,  they  calmly  Uved  and  died. 

Dreadful  as  hurricanes,  athwart  the  main 
Rush'd  the  fell  legions  of  invading  Spain ; 
With  fraud  and  force,  with  felse  and  fatal  breatk 
(Submission  bondage,  and  resistance  death). 
They  swept  the  isles.    In  vain  the  simple  race 
Kneel'd  to  the  iron  sceptre  of  their  grace. 
Or  with  weak  arms  their  fiery  vengeance  braved » 
They  came,  they  saw,  they  conquer'd,  they  enalavvd 
And  they  destniy'd ; — the  generous  heart  they  broke,. 
They  crush'd  the  timid  neck  beneath  the  ydte ; 
Where'er  to  battle  march 'd  their  fell  array. 
The  sword  of  conquest  plow'd  resistless  way ; 
Where'er  from  cruel  toil  they  sought  repose. 
Around  the  fires  of  devastation  rose. 
The  Indian,  as  he  tirni'd  his  head  in  flight. 
Beheld  his  cottage  flaming  through  the  night. 
And,  'midst  the  shrieks  of  murder  on  the  wind. 
Heard  the  mute  blood-hound's deaih-stepclosebahilid 

The  conflict  o'er,  the  valiant  in  their  graves. 
The  wretched  remnant  dwindled  into  slavea ; 
Condemn'd  in  pestilential  rellK  to  pine. 
Delving  for  gold  amidst  the  gloomy  mine. 
The  sufllerer,  sick  of  life-protracting  breath. 
Inhaled  with  joy  the  finvdamp  blast  of  death . 
— Condemn'd  to  fell  the  mountain  pnim  on  high. 
That  cast  its  shadow  from  the  evening  sky. 
Ere  the  tree  trembled  to  his  feeble  stroke, 
The  woodman  languish'd,  and  his  heart-strings  broke; 
— Condemn'd,  in  torrid  noon,  uith  palsied  hand, 
To  urge  the  slow  plow  o'er  the  obdurate  land, 
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The  laborer.  tmiUen  by  the  sun's  quick  ray, 
A  oorpee  along  the  unfminh'd  furrow  lay. 
0*er«i1ielni*d  at  length  with  ignominious  toil, 
Kfi-g^'ng  their  barren  ashes  with  the  soil, 
Down  to  the  diut  the  Carib  people  pass'd, 
like  autumn  foliage  withering  in  the  blait : 
The  whole  race  sunk  beneath  the  opprenor's  nd, 
And  left  a  blank  among  the  works  of  God. 


PART  IL 

I  __M_^  • 

ARGUMENT. 

The  Cane^ — Africa. — ^The  Negro. — ^The  Slave^arry- 
ing  Trade. — ^The  Means  and  Resources  of  the  Slave 

TrMle. ^The    Portuguese, — Dutch, — Danes* — 

FVaach,— and  English  in  America. 


Among  the  bowers  of  paradise,  that  graced 
Those  blands  of  the  world-dividing  waste. 
Where  towering  cocoas  waved  their  graceful  locks. 
And  vines  luxuriant  cluster'd  round  the  rocks ; 
Where  orange-groves  perfumed  the  circling  air, 
With  verdure,  flowers,  and  fruit  for  ever  (air ; 
Gay  myrtle  foliage  Irack'd  the  winding  rills, 
And  cedar  forests  sluraber'd  on  the  hills ; 
— An  eastern  plant,  ingrafted  on  the  soil.' 
Was  tiird  for  ages  with  consuming  toil ; 
No  tree  of  knowledge  with  forbidden  fmit. 
Death  in  the  taste,  and  ruin  at  the  root ; 
Tet  in  its  growth  were  good  and  evil  found, 
It  bless'd  the  planter,  but  it  cumed  the  groimd ; 
While  with  vain  wealth  it  gorged  the  master's  board. 
And  spread  with  manna  his  luxurious  board. 
Its  culture  was  perdition  to  the  slave, — 
It  sBpp'd  his  life,  and  flourished  on  his  grave. 

When  the  fierce  spoiler  from  remorseless  Spain 
Tasled  the  balmy  spirit  of  the  cane, 
(Already  hod  his  rival  in  the  west 
From  the  rich  reed  ambrosial  sweetness  press'd), 
Daik  through  his  thoughts  the  miser  purpose  roll'd 
To  turn  its  hidden  treai<ures  into  gold. 
But  at  his  breath,  by  pestilent  decay, 
The  Indian  tribes  were  swiftly  swept  away ; 
l^ence  and  horror  o'er  the  isles  were  spread, 
The  living  seem'd  the  spectres  of  the  dead. 
The  Spaniard  saw ;  no  sigh  of  pity  stole, 
No  pang  of  conscience  touch'd  his  sullen  soul : 
The  tiger  weeps  not  o'er  the  kid ; — ^he  turns 
liis  flashing  eyes  abroad,  and  madly  bums 
For  nobler  victims,  and  for  warmer  blood : 
Thus  on  the  Carib  shore  the  tyrant  stood, 
Thus  cast  his  eyes  with  fury  o'er  the  tide. 
And  for  beyond  the  gloomy  gulf  descried 
Devoted  Africa:  he  burst  away. 
And  with  a  yell  of  transport  grasp'd  his  pray. 

Where  the  stupendous  Mountains  of  the  Bloon 
Cast  their  broad  shadows  o'er  the  realms  of  noon ; 


1  The  Cmw  is  mid  to  have  b«en  first  treiwplantsd  fWm  Hs- 

4lMra  to  the  Brazils,  by  the  Portoftiese,  inH  aAenrards  Intro- 

f*iieed  hr  th«  Spsniarda  ioto  ths  Csribbes  Islaods.— 'Sat  eia* 

uuSl,  A'Imp. 
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From  rude  Caflfraria,  where  the  giraffes  browse. 

With  Mtately  heads,  among  the  forest  boughs, 

To  Atlas,  where  Nuroidian  lions  glow 

With  torrid  fire  beneath  eternal  snow : 

From  Nubian  hills,  that  hail  the  dawning  day, 

To  Guinea's  coast,  where  eveninp  fadetf  away* 

Regions  immense,  unsearchable,  unknown. 

Bask  in  the  splendor  of  the  solar  zone ; 

A  world  of  wonders* — where  creation  seems 

No  more  the  works  of  Nature,  but  her  dreams; 

Great,  wild,  and  beautiful,  beyond  control. 

She  reigns  in  all  the  freedom  of  her  soul ; 

Where  none  can  check  her  bounty  when  she  showerp 

O'er,  the  gay  i^ilderness  her  fruits  and  flowers ; 

None  brave  her  fury,  when,  with  whirlwind  breath. 

And  earthquake  step,  she  walks  abroad  with  death : 

O'er  boundless  plains  she  holds  her  fier>'  flight, 

In  terrible  magniflcence  of  light ; 

At  blazing  noon  pursues  the  evening  hreexe. 

Through  the  dun  gloom  of  realmK>*enhadowing  trees. 

Her  thirst  at  Nile's  mysterious  fountain  quells. 

Or  baihps  in  secrecy  where  Niger  swells 

An  inland  ocean,  on  whose  jasper  rorks 

With  shells  and  («a-flowor-wrcaths  she  Innds  her 

looks: 
She  slept  on  isles  of  velvet  verdure,  placed 
'Midst  sandy  gulfs  and  shoals  for  ever  waste ; 
She  guides  her  countless  flocks  to  chcrish'd  rills. 
And  feeds  her  cattle  on  a  thousand  hills; 
Her  ste^w  the  wild  bees  welcome  through  the  vale. 
From  every  blossom  that  embalms  the  gale ; 
The  slow  unwieldy  river-horse  she  leads 
Through  the  deep  waters,  o'er  the  pasturing  meads: 
And  climbs  the  mountains  that  invade'  the  sky. 
To  soothe  the  eagle's  nestlings  when  they  cry. 
At  sun-fet,  when  voracious  monsters  burst 
From  dreams  of  blood,  awaked  by  madde^iing  thirrt ; 
When  the  lorn  caves,  in  which  they  shrunk  fiom  light. 
Ring  with  wild  echoes  through  the  hideous  night ; 
When  darkness  seems  alive,  and  all  the  air 
Is  one  tremendous  uproar  of  despair. 
Horror,  and  agony ;— on  her  they  call ; 
She  hears  their  clamor,  she  provides  for  all, 
Ijcads  the  light  leopard  on  his  eager  way, 
And  goods  the  gaunt  hyena  to  his  prey. 

In  these  romantic  regions,  man  grows  wild ; 
Here  dwells  the  Negro,  Nature's  outcast  child, 
Scom'd  by  his  brethren :  but  his  mother's  eye^ 
That  gases  on  him  from  her  wannest  sky, 
Sees  in  his  flexile  limbs  untutur'd  grace, 
Power  on  his  forehead,  beauty  in  his  fiice ; 
Sees  in  his  breast,  where  lawless  passions  rove, 
The  heart  of  friendship  and  the  home  of  love ; 
Sees  in  his  mind,  where  desolaticm  reigns 
Fierce  as  his  clime,  uncultured  as  his  plains. 
A  soil  where  virtue's  foirest  flowers  might  shoot. 
And  trees  of  science  bend  with  glorious  fruit ; 
Sees  in  his  soul,  involved  with  thickest  night. 
An  emanation  of  eternal  light, 
Ordain'd,  'midst  sinking  worlds,  his  dust  to  fire. 
And  shine  for  ever  when  the  stars  expire. 
Is  he  not  man,  though  knowledge  never  shed 
Her  quickening  beams  on  his  neglected  heod  f 
Is  he  not  man,  though  sweet  religion's  voice 
Ne'er  bade  the  moumor  in  his  God  rejoice  T 
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b  Ae  not  man.  by  tin  and  suflering  tried  t 
h  he  not  man,  for  whom  the  Savior  died? 
Belie  the  Negro't  powen ; — in  headlong  will, 
Chriftian,  tky  brother  thou  ahaJt  prove  him  atill : 
Belie  hie  virtuee ;  linoe  hie  wronga  began. 
His  follies  and  hii  crimes  have  stampt  him  Man. 

The  Spaniard  found  him  such . — the  island-race 
His  font  had  spum'd  fima  earth's  insulted  fooe ; 
Among  the  waift  and  foundlings  of  mankind. 
Abroad  he  look'd,  a  sturdier  stock  to  find ; 
A  spring  of  lifo,  whose  fountains  should  supply 
His  channels,  as  he  diank  the  rivers  dry : 
That  stock  he  found  on  Afiic*s  swarming  plains, 
That  spring  he  open'd  in  the  Negro's  veins ; 
A  spring,  exhaustless  as  his  avarice  drew, 
A  stock  that  like  Prometheus'  vitals  grew 
Beneath  the  eternal  beak  his  heart  had  tore, 
Beneath  the  insatiate  thirst  that  drain'd  his  goie. 
ThiM,  childless  as  the  Caribbeans  died, 
Afiic's  strong  sons  the  ravening  waste  sappUad; 
Of  hardier  fibre  U>  endore  the  yoke. 
And  self-renew'd  beneath  the  severing  stroke ; 
As  grim  Oppression  erosh'd  them  u>  the  tomb^ 
Their  fruitful  parents*  miserable  womb 
Teem*d  vrith  fresh  myriads,  crowded  o*er  the  waves. 
Heirs  to  their  toil,  their  sufferings,  and  their  graves. 

Freighted  with  cutms  vras  the  bark  that  bora 
The  spoilers  of  the  west  to  Guinea's  shore ; 
Heavy  with  groans  of  anguish  blew  the  gales 
That  sweird  that  final  bork's  returning  sails ; 
Old  Ocean  shrunk,  as  o'er  his  suriaoe  flew 
Tlie  human  cargo  and  the  demon  crew. 
— ^Thenceforth,  unnumber'd  as  the  waves  that  roll 
Flrom  sun  lo  son,  or  pass  fitxn  pole  to  pole. 
Outcasts  and  enles,  fitxn  their  countiy  mn. 
In  floating  dungeons  o'er  the  gulf  were  home : 
— ^The  valiant,  seised  in  peril'doring  fight; 
The  weak,  surprised  in  nakedness  and  night; 
Subjects  by  mercenary  despots  sold ; 
Victims  of  justice  ptostitate  for  gold ; 
Brothers  by  brotheia,  friends  by  friends  betray'd ; 
Snared  in  her  fever's  arms  the  trusting  maid ; 
The  fiuthfal  wife  by  her  false  lord  estranged. 
For  one  wild  cup  of  drunken  bliss  eichanged ; 
From  the  brutMBOther's  knee,  the  infimt>boy, 
Kidnapp'd  in  slumber,  barter'd  for  a  toy ; 
The  fother,  resting  at  kit  fether's  tree, 
Doom'd  by  the  son  to  die  beyond  the  sea : 
— ^All  bonds  of  kindred,  law,  alliance  broke, 
All  ranks,  all  natfens  crooohing  to  the  yoke ; 
From  fields  of  light,  unshadow'd  climes,  that  lie 
Puiting  beneath  the  sun's  meridian  eye ; 
From  hidden  Ethiopia's  utmost  land ; 
From  2Saara's  fickle  wilderness  of  sand ; 
From  Congo's  blazing  plains  and  blooming  woods ; 
From  Whidoh's  hills,  that  gush  with  golden  floods ; 
Captives  of  tjrraat  power  and  dastard  wiles. 
Dispeopled  Africa,  and  gorged  the  isles* 
Loud  and  perpetual  o'er  the  Atlantic  waves. 
For  guilty  agea  roU'd  the  tide  of  slaves ; 
A  tide  fliat  knew  no  fall,  no  turn,  no  rest, 
Canstant  as  day  and  night  from  east  to  weat ; 
Still  widening,  deepening,  swelling  in  its  ooarsa. 
With  boundlaas  min  and  resisdeMi  force. 


Quickly,  by  Spain's  alluring  fortune  fired. 
With  hopes  cMf  fame,  and  dreams  of  wealth  inspired 
Europe's  dreed  powers  from  ignominious  rase 
Started ;  their  pennons  streamed  on  every  breeze : 
And  still,  where'er  the  wide  discoveries  spread. 
The  cane  was  planted,  and  the  native  bled  ; 
While,  nursed  by  fiercer  suns,  of  nobler  race. 
The  Negro  toil'd  and  pcrish'd  in  his  place. 

First,  Losilania,— she  whose  prows  had  borne 
Her  arms  triumphant  round  the  car  of  mom, 
•^Tum'd  to  the  setting  sun  her  bright  array, 
And  hung  her  trophies  o'er  the  couch  of  day. 

Holland* — whose  hardy  sons  roll'd  back  the  sea 
To  build  the  halcyon-nest  of  liberty, 
Shameless  abroad  the  enslaving  flag  unfuri'd. 
And  reign'd  a  despot  in  the  3roanger  world. 

Denmark, — whose  roving  hordes,  in  baiiMuous 
times, 
Fill'd  the  wide  North  with  piracy  and  crimes. 
Awed  every  shore,  and  taught  their  keeb  to  sweep 
O'er  every  sea,  the  Arabs  of  the  deep, 
— ^Embark'd,  once  more  to  western  conquest  led 
By  Rollo's  spirit,  risen  from  the  dead. 

Galliar— who  vainly  aim'd,  in  depth  of  night. 
To  huri  old  Rome  from  her  Tarpeian  height, 
(But  lately  laid,  with  imptevented  blow, 
The  thrones  of  kings,  the  hopes  of  freedom  low), 
— Rush'd  o'er  the  theatre  of  splendid  toils, 
To  brave  the  dangers  and  divide  the  spoils. 

Britannia,    she  who  scathed  the  crest  of  Spain. 
And  won  the  trident  sceptre  of  the  main. 
When  to  the  raging  wind  and  ravening  tide 
She  gave  the  huge  Armada's  scattcr'd  pride, 
Smit  by  the  thunder>wielding  hand  that  hnrl'd 
Her  vengeance  round*  the  wave-encircled  world  ; 
•^Britannia  shared  ihe  glory  and  the  guilt, — 
By  her  were  Slavery's  island-altora  built. 
And  fed  with  human  victims ; — while  the  cries 
Of  blood  demanding  vengeance  fhmi  the  skies, 
Asfeail'd  her  traders'  grovelling  hearts  in  vain 
— ^Hearts  dead  to  sympathy,  alive  to  gain. 
Hard  from  impunity,  with  avarice  cold, 
Sordid  as  earth,  insensible  as  gold. 

Thus  through  a  night  of  ages,  in  whose  shade 
The  sons  of  darkness  plied  the  infernal  trade. 
Wild  Africa  beheld  her  tribes,  at  home. 
In  battle  slain  i  abroad,  condemn'd  to  roam 
O'er  the  salt  waves,  in  stranger  isles  to  bear 
(Forlorn  of  hope,  and  sold  into  despair). 
Through  life's  slow  joiimey,  to  its  dolorous  close, 
Untteen,  unwept,  unutteraUe  woes. 


PART  ra. 


ARGUMENT. 

The  Love  of  Country,  and  of  Home,  the  same  in  all 
Ages  and  among  sjl  Nations. — ^The  Negro's  Home 
and  Country. — Mnngo  Pkrk.— Pingress  of  the  Slave 
Trade.— The  Middle  Passage.~The  Negro  in  the 
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W«rt  IndiaL— -The  Guinea  Captain— The  Creole 
Planter— The  Moon  of  Barbary— Buccaneera.— 
Biaroona. — St.  Domingo. — ^Hurricanes. — ^The  Yel- 
low Fever. 


Theax  is  a  land,  of  every  land  the  pride, 
Beloved  hy  Heaven  o'er  all  the  world  betide ; 
Where  brighter  suns  dispense  serener  light, 
And  milder  moons  eroparadise  the  night  { 
A  land  of  beauty,  virtue,  valor,  truth, 
THme-tutor'd  age,  and  love^xalted  youth ; 
The  wandering  mariner,  whose  eye  exploiM 
Tlie  wealthiest  isles,  the  most  enchanting  ahoraa, 
Views  not  a  realm  so  beautiful  and  &ir. 
Nor  breathes  the  spirit  of  a  purer  air ; 
In  every  clime  the  magnet  of  his  soul, 
Toach'd  by  remembrance,  trembles  to  that  pole ; 
For  in  this  land  of  Heaven's  peculiar  graoe, 
TTie  heritage  of  nature's  noblest  race, 
There  is  a  spot  of  earth  supremely  bleat, 
A  dearer,  sweeter  spot  than  all  the  rest. 
Where  man,  creation's  tyrant,  casts  aside 
His  sword  and  sceptre,  pageantry  and  pride, 
While  in  his  soften'd  looks  benignly  blend 
The  sire,  the  son,  the  husband,  brother,  fmnd : 
Here  woman  reigns ;  the  mother,  daughter,  wife. 
Screws  with  fresh  flowers  the  narrow  way  of  life; 
In  the  clear  heaven  of  her  delightful  eye, 
An  angel-guard  of  loves  and  graces  lie ; 
Around  her  knees  domestic  duties  meet. 
And  fire-side  pleasures  gambol  at  her  feel. 
"  Where  shall  that  land,  that  $pot  o/"  earth  be  fcund  ?** 
Art  thou  a  man  1 — a  patriot  ? — look  around ; 
0,  thou  shalt  find,  howe'cr  ihy  footsteps  roam. 
That  land  thy  country,  and  that  spot  ihy  home! 

On  Greenland's  rocks,  o'er  rude  Kamschatka*s 
plains. 
In  pale  Siberia's  desolate  domains ; 
When  the  wild  himlcr  takes  his  lonely  way, 
Tracks  through  tempestuous  snows  his  savage  prey. 
The  reindeer's  spoil,  the  ermine's  treasure  shares, 
And  feasts  his  Amine  on  the  fat  of  bears ; 
Or,  wrestling  with  the  might  of  raging  seas. 
Where  round  the  pole  the  eternal  billows  freeze, 
Plucks  from  their  jaws  the  stricken  whale,  in  vain 
Plunging  down  headlong  through  the  whirling  main; 
— ffia  wastes  of  ice  are  lovelier  in  his  eye 
Tlian  all  the  flowery  vales  beneath  the  sky, 
And  dearer  &r  than  Cesar's  palace-dome, 
His  cavern-shelter,  and  his  cottage-home. 

O'er  China's  garden-fields  and  peopled  floods ; 
In  California's  pathless  world  of  woods ; 
Round  Andes'  heights,  where  Winter  from  his  dirone, 
I/M>kB  down  in  scorn  npon  the  summer  aone; 
By  the  gay  borders  of  Bermuda's  isles. 
Where  Spring  with  everlasting  verdure  smiles. 
On  pure  Madeira's  vine-robed  hills  of  health  ; 
In  Java's  swamps  of  pestilence  and  wealth ; 
Where  Babel  stood,  where  wolves  and  jackals  drink, 
"Blidst  weeping  willows,  on  Euphrites'  brink ; 
On  Carmel's  creat;  by  Jordan's  reverend  sdvam. 
Where  Canaan's  glories  vnnish'd  like  a  dream  ; 
Whcip  Greece,  a  spectre,  haunts  her  heroes'  graves. 
And  Rome's  vast  ruins  darken  Tiber's  waves ; 


Where  broken-hearted  Switzerland  beu-aih 
iler  subject  mountains  and  dishonor'd  vales; 
Where  Albion's  rocks  exult  amidst  the  sea. 
Around  the  beauteous  isle  of  Liberty ; 
— Man,  through  all  ages  of  revolving  lime, 
Unchanging  man,  in  every  varying  dime, 
Deems  his  own  land  of  every  iand  the  pride. 
Beloved  by  Heaven  o'er  all  the  worW  beside ; 
His  home  the  spot  of  earth  supremely  blest, 
A  dearer,  sweeter  spot  than  all  the  rest 

And  is  the  Negro  outlaw'd  fh>m  his  birth  f 
Is  he  alone  a  stranger  on  the  earth  ? 
Is  there  no  shed,  whose  peeping  roof  appears 
So  lovely  that  it  fills  his  eyes  with  tears  ? 
No  land,  whose  name,  in  exile  heard,  will  dart 
Ice  through  his  veins  and  lightning  through  his  heart? 
Ah !  yes ;  beneath  the  beams  of  brighter  skies. 
His  home  amidst  his  father's  country  lies ; 
There  with  the  partner  of  his  soul  he  shares 
Ix>ve-mingled  pleasures,  love-divided  cares : 
There,  as  with  nature's  warmest  filial  fire. 
He  soothes  his  blind,  and  feeds  his  helpless  sire, 
His  chiklrpn  sporting  round  his  hut  behold 
How  they' shall  cherish  him  when  he  is  old, 
Train'd  by  example  from  their  tenderest  youth 
To  deeds  of  charity,  and  H-ords  of  truth.' 
— ^Is  he  not  ble«l  ?  Behold,  at  closing  day. 
The  negro-village  swarms  abroad  to  play ; 
He  treads  the  dance  through  all  its  rapturoi!S  rounds. 
To  the  wild  music  of  barbarian  sounds : 
Or,  stretch'd  at  ease,  where  brood  palmettoes  shower 
Delicious  coolness  in  his  shadowy  bower, 
He  feasts  on  talcs  of  vvitchcrafl.  that  give  birth 
To  breathless  wonder,  or  ecstatic  mirth : 
Yet  most  delighted,  when,  in  rudest  rhymes. 
The  minstrel  wakes  the  song  of  elder  times. 
When  men  were  heroes,  slaves  to  Beauty's  chnmrs. 
And  all  the  joys  of  life  were  love  and  arms. 
— Is  not  the  Negro  blest  f   His  generous  soil 
With  harvest-plenty  crowns  his  simple  toil ; 
More  than  his  wants  his  flocks  and  fields  aflurd  : 
He  loves  to  greet  the  stranger  at  his  board  : 
-The  winds  were  roaring,  and  the  While  Man  HchI; 
The  rains  of  night  descended  on  his  head  ; 
The  poor  White  Man  sat  down  beneath  our  tree. 
Weary  and  faint,  and  far  from  home,  was  he : 
For  him  no  mother  fills  with  milk  the  bowl, 
No  wife  prepares  the  bread  to  cheer  his  soiil ; 
—Pity  the  poor  White  Man  who  sought  our  tree ; 
No  wife,  no  mother,  and  no  home,  has  he." 
Thus  sang  the  Negro's  daughters ; — once  again, 
0  that  the  poor  Ti^te  Man  might  hear  that  itnin ! 


1  Dr.  WintMrbotham  sayi.  "The  respect  wbieh  the  Aftksam 
imr  to  old  pupie  ii  Terr  ffrest— One  of  the  leverest  insulbi 
which  can  be  offered  to  so  African  i«  to  ipeak  diaraapeetfully 
of  hb  mother."  "The  Nefro  nee  is.  perhapa.  the  most  pro- 
lific of  sD  the  homan  species.  Their  infancjr  and  jroath  are  si»- 
f  ularly  happf .— The  mothers  are  paaaiooatebr  food  of  ihsir 
chMnin.*'^aol(Uhtrw't  7Vaoe2«.— "'Strike  me.'  aakl  ray 
at'endant,  'but  do  not  curie  mjr  mother.'— The  same  ssnti- 
menl  I  foond  nnivmallir  to  preTail.— One  of  the  first  lessoM 
in  which  the  Maodingo  women  instruct  their  ehiUren  is  tiba 
prmctice  »f  truth.  It  was  the  only  coneolaiinn  for  a  Nocro 
mother,  whoae  son  had  been  murdered  bjr  the  Moon,  tfiat  the 
poor  haw  k(ul  neper  tM  a  b'e.^*—Park  s  TrmeU.  The  ds- 
srription  of  African  life  and  mannefa  that  foUows,  and  the  soog 
of  the  Neitro*!  daushters.  are  copied  without  ezsffcration  fron 
the  authentic  accoaals  of  Munso  Psrk. 
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—Wheihiir  Ihe  vicUm  oT  Ihs 

Or  Irom  ibe  Negro't  bupilable  door 

Spuio'd  u  *  ipy  ftam  Europe'a  htlerul  clinie, 

Atid  left  to  ptnib  lor  Iby  counuy'i  rruoe ; 

Oi  dMtined  *li11,  when  il\  Ihy  wandering*  CMU, 

On  Album'*  bvely  lap  lo  [»t  in  peace ; 

Pilgrim!  in  fanven  or  eanh,  where'er  Ihoa  be. 

Angflb  of  mercy  goide  and  comliirt  Ihea! 

Thn*  lived  the  Kegro  in  hii  native  land, 
Till  ChriiUan  cruiwn  ancbar'd  on  hii  iliand: 
Where'er  [heir  graiping  anm  tbeipoilara  ipread, 
"Hie  Negro'i  joya,  Ihe  Negro'a  virtue*,  fled ; 
Till,  br  amidil  ihe  wildemeaa  unknown, 
They  Hourlih'd  in  ihe  eight  oT  Heaven  alma  ; 
While  fnHD  Ihe  «w*t.  wiih  wide  and  wider  iwOFp 
The  mce  of  Mamnnn  dragg'd  aeron  the  deep 
Their  aable  viciioiB,  lo  Ihal  wailem  bourn. 


Vat  naall  the  aumber.  and  the  ToHuno  bleM 
Of  Ihoae  who  in  the  atorniy  deep  Ibund  mi. 

dliona  nor*. 


.pedlh 


9  lo  pen. 


Tobl 


n  of  fulu 


The  itcreta  of  the  world  beyond  the  wavea, 

When  the  loud  [rumpet  of  eternal  doom 
Shall  break  the  iDonal  hondaga  of  iha  Uunb; 
When  with  a  mother'*  ]wig*  the  eipiting  earth 
Shall  bring  her  childroa  &rlh  lo  (etond  birth  j 
Then  ahall  the  lea'i  myiterioui  cavem*.  apiead 


With 


Though  warm  with  life  the  heaving  lurgea  gloic, 
Where'er  Ihe  wind*  of  heaven  were  wont  lo  birjw. 
In  aevenfuld  phalani  ahnll  Ihe  rallying  bo«* 
Of  ocean  ■lumbereia  join  their  wandering  ghoala. 
Along  ihe  melaneholy  gulf,  that  roar* 
From  Guinea  tu  iha  Caribbean  ihorca. 
Myriad*  of  alavea,  that  periah'd  mi  the  way, 
From  age  lo  age  Ihe  *hark'*  appointed  prey. 
By  livid  plague*,  by  lingering  lorlutea  alain, 
Or  headlong  rJunged  alive  inro  Ihe  main^' 
Shall  Hae  in  Judgment  from  Iheir  gloomy  bed*. 
And  rail  down  vengeance  on  iheir  miirdoiera'  head* 


By  Ihe  alow  pangi  of  ao 
,  liie  eerih-devouring  nnguiih  of  deapair.' 
The  broken  heart,  which  kindncs  never  heala. 
iofne«icli  paaion  which  the  Negio  feet*. 
When  toiling,  tainting  in  the  land  of  ranca, 

Hia  lilda  lovoly  dwelhng  there  he  leei. 

ilh  the  ihade  of  hia  peiemal  trrei. 
The  borne  of  comlbn :  then  before  hia  eye* 

«ni»i  of  captivity  ariae. 

wa*  nighl :— ~hia  bobea  around  him  Inv  at  rcaf, 
Their  nuiher  alumber'd  on  their  faihrr'*  brra>l : 

yell  of  murder  rang  around  their  bed  ; 
Thaj' woke;  their  cottage  blaiad ;  Ihe  vinimafled: 
Forth  iprang  the  ambuah'd  mflian*  on  ihcir  prey. 
They  caughkthey  bound,  Ihey  drove  ihemthraway; 
The  while  man  bought  ihem  at  the  nuri  of  blood  -, 

.  ililaDlial  hark*  ihey  croB'd  the  flood  ; 
Then  weia  ihe  wretched  one*  a*under  lorn, 
To  diatant  ialea.  to  aeparata  bondage  home, 
Denied,  though  Bought  vrith  leara.  the  aad  relief 
Thai  miaary  lovea, — the  tsllowihip  of  grief 
The  NegiD,  apoil'd  of  all  that  nature  gave 
To  fieebom  man,  thua  abrank  into  a  ilave: 
Hia  psauve  limb*,  to  meamred  ta*k*  ronlined, 
Obey'd  the  impulae  of  amiher  mind  i 

"  !nl,  aecrel,  lerrible  control, 
Hmt  ruled  hi*  ainewa,  and  reprees'd  hi*  aouL 

far  himaelf  he  waked  at  morning-tight, 
Toil'd  the  long  day,  and  auught  >«paie  ai  niphi ; 

nt.  hi*  labor,  paitime.  atrengih,  and  health. 
Ware  only  ponioni  of  a  maaier'a  wcplth^ 
Hia  love— O,  name  not  love,  where  Briioji*  doom 
The  fruit  of  love  lu  alavery  fnnn  the  womb! 

Thua  apum'd,  degraded.  ttamiJed.  and  oppms'il. 
The  Negro«iile  languiah'd  in  Ihe  Weat. 
With  nothing  lef)  of  life  hot  hated  hreaih. 
'  wt  a  hope  einepl  Ihe  bape,  in  death. 
To  fly  for  ever  from  the  Crcole^trand. 

twell  a  freeman  in  hi*  &lhe^lBnd. 

ea  there  a  aavage  ruder  than  the  alave ! 
— Cruel  aa  death,  inaaliale  a*  the  grave, 
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Filn  as  the  winds  that  round  hia  vmmI  Mow* 
RmionelMt  •■  the  gulf  that  y&wna  below, 
b  lie  who  toila  upon  the  wafUng  flood, 
A  Chfiaiian  broker  in  the  trade  of  blood : 
Boiateroua  in  speech,  in  action  pratnpc  and  boldt 
IIo  buy*,  he  selkv — he  steals,  he  kills,  bt  gold. 
At  noon,  when  sky  and  ocean,  calm  and  clear. 
Bend  round  his  bark,  one  blue  unbibken  sphere; 
When  dancing  dolphins  sparkle  through  the  brine^ 
And  sunbeam  circles  o'er  the  waters  shine ; 
He  sees  no  beauty  in  the  heaTen  serene. 
No  soul-enchanting  sweeine«  in  the  scene. 
But,  darkly  scowling  at  the  glorious  day, 
Cmses  the  winds  that  loiter  on  their  way. 
When  swoln  with  hurricanes  the  billows 
To  meet  the  lightning  midway  from  the 
When  from  the  unburthen'd  hold  his  shrieking  abrea 
Are  oast,  at  midnight,  to  the  hungry  waTes ; 
Not  fcr  his  victims  strangled  in  the  deeps. 
Not  fcr  his  crimes,  the  harden'd  pirate  weepa. 
Bat  grimly  smiling,  when  the  storm  is  o*er. 
Counts  his  sure  gains,  and  hurries  beck  for  mom.' 

Lirea  there  a  reptile  baser  than  the  slave  f 
— Loathsome  as  de«uh,  corrupted  as  the  grave, 
See  the  dull  Creole,  at  his  pompous  board, 
Attendant  vassals  cringing  round  their  lord : 
Satiate  with  food,  his  heavy  eye-lids  close, 
Voluptuoos  minions  fan  him  to  repose ; 
Prone  on  the  noon-day  couch  he  lolls  in  vain. 
Delirious  slumbers  rock  his  maudlin  brain ; 
He  starts  in  horror  from  bewildering  dreama , 
His  bloodahot  eye  with  fire  and  freray  gleams. 
He  stalks  abroad ;  through  all  hb  wonted  rounds. 
The  Negro  trembles,  and  the  lash  resounds. 
And  cries  of  anguish,  shrilling  through  the  air, 
To  diatant  fields  his  dread  approach  declare, 
filark,  as  he  passes,  every  head  declined ; 
Tlien  atowly  raised, — to  curse  him  from  behind. 
Tlua  is  the  veriest  i^Tetch  on  nature's  fooe, 
Own*d  by  no  country,  spum'd  by  every  race ; 
The  tether'd  tyrant  of  one  narrow  span. 
The  bloated  vampire  of  a  living  man. 
His  fiame^— a  fungous  form,  of  dunghill  birth. 
That  taints  the  air,  and  rots  above  the  earth : 
Hb  soul ; — has  htt  a  soul,  whose  sensual  breast 
Of  selfidi  passions  b  a  serpent's  nest  f 
Who  follows,  headlong,  ignorant,  and  blind, 
Tlie  vague  brute-instinct  of  an  idiot  mind ; 
Whoae  heart,  *midst  scenes  of  suffering  aanseless 

grown, 
E*en  fiom  hb  mother's  lap  was  chill'd  to  atone; 
Whoae  torpid  pulse  no  social  feelings  move ; 
A  stranger  to  the  tenderness  of  love ; 
Hb  motley  hanm  charms  hb  gloating  eye. 
Where  ebon,  brown,  and  olive  beauties  vie ; 


1  See  Note  1,  pane  16,  col.  1. 

S  Tho  eharscter  or  Um  Crrale  Plantar  hare  draws  is  Joslifled 
balh  bj  rasMM  and  fact :  it  is  no  numater  of  imaffiaatbn,  thoarit. 
for  tba  flradii  of  haman  nature,  we  may  hope  that  it  b  a  mon- 
elsr  SB  rare  as  it  b  ilioekins-  It  n  the  double  nttrae  of  ilavenr 
ce  isffide  all  who  are  eonoemed  with  it  daimg  er  tujftirimg. 
The  ilare  himeelf  it  the  loweat  m  the  aceb  of  human  beioBB.— 
eoDRppt  the  BlBTa  deaiar.  Dr.  Hnkmri't  JVeC^f  en  tks  WkH 
Jndies,  and  Giplara  Sttdmrnrn't  .f eeevnC  qf  ffurinmm,  aAird  es- 
■avke  of  thecr«ehf.  iffnoranre.  aloth,  and  BraraaHtrof  Osob 
plantert.  particiilarif  b  Duleh  Ouiana,  which  fbllf  eqaal  tiw 
epitoaio  of  vies  sod  sbomiaatioo  exbibitad  in  thess  Haia. 
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Hb  children,  sprung  alike  from  sloth  ond  vice. 
Are  bom  hb  slaves,  and  loved  at  market  price. 
Has  ke  a  soul  T'^With  hb  departing  breath, 
A  form  shall  hail  him  at  the  gateH  of  draih. 
The  spectre  Conscienoer-shrieking  th  rough  the  gkwBi, 
**  Man,  we  shall  meet  again  beyond  the  tomb." 

Oh,  Afiica !  amidst  thy  children's  woes. 
Did  earth  and  heaven  conspire  to  aid  thy  foes  ? 
No,  thou  hadst  vengeance— From  thy  northern  shares 
Sallied  the  lawleps  conain  of  the  Moors, 
And  back  on  Europe's  guilty  natioiis  hurl'd 
Thy  wrongs  and  sufierings  in  the  sister  world : 
Deep  in  thy  dungeons  Chrbtbnaclank'd  their  chai!!s. 
Or  ioil'd  and  perbh'd  on  tliy  parching  plains. 

But  where  thine  oApring crouch 'd  beneath  the  yokev 
In  heavier  peab  the  avenging  thunder  broke. 
— Leagued  with  rapoctous  rovers  of  the  main, 
Hayti's  barbarian  hunterB  harnm'd  S^iain,' 
A  mammoth  race,  invinrihie  in  might. 
Rapine  and  massacre  their  dire  delii^ht. 
Peril  their  element;  o'er  land  ond  fI<NKj 
They  carried  fire, and  quench'd  the  flames  wiili  blood; 
Despairing  captives  hail'd  iliem  fn»m  the  coasts. 
They  rush'd  to  conquest,  led  by  Carib  ghosts. 

Tremble,  Britannia!  while  thine  islands  tell 
The  appalling  mysteries  of  Obi's  spell :  * 
The  uild  Maruons.  impregnable  and  free. 
Among  the  mountain-holds  of  lilxrty. 
Sudden  as  lightning  darted  on  their  foe. 
Seen  like  the  flash,  remember'd  like  the  blow. 

While  Gallia  boasts  of  dread  Marengo's  fight. 
And  HoherUinden's  slaiighter-deliiged  night. 
Her  spirit  sinks ; — tlie  sineu-s  of  the  brave, 
That  crippled  Europe,  shrunk  befcire  the  Slave; 
The  Deimm-spectres  of  Domingo  rise, 
And  all  her  triumphs  vanish  from  her  eyes. 

God  b  a  Spirit,  veil'd  from  human  sight. 
In  secret  daritness  of  eternal  light  ; 
Through  all  the  glory  of  hb  works  we  trace 
The  hidings  of  hb  counsel  and  his  face ; 
Nature,  and  time,  and  change,  and  fate  fulfil. 
Unknown,  unknowing,  his  mjiiterious  will ; 
Mercies  and  judgments  mark  him,  every  hour. 
Supreme  in  grace,  and  infinite  in  power : 
Oft  o'er  the  Eden-blands  of  the  West, 
In  floral  pomp,  and  verdant  beauty  drest. 
Roll  the  dark  clouds  of  his  awaken'd  ire : 
— ^Thunder  and  earthquake,  whirlwind,  flood, and fire« 
'Midst  reeling  mountains  and  disporting  plains. 
Tell  the  pale  world, — **  the  God  of  vengeance  reigns.*' 

Nor  in  the  m^esty  of  storms  alone,* 
The  Eternal  makes  hb  dread  displeasure  known ; 


I  AUodinf  to  the  fr^ehnoteni  and  boccanf^ni  who  inthstsd  the 
Caribbean  mbb  durins  the  aixtefnih  and  aevrniecnih  ccntmbs, 
and  were  equallj  renowne>l  for  thrir  valiir  an<<  brutality. 

9  See  Dmllaa'$  Hitttm  of  tke  Mirimnn.  amonf  the  moon- 
taina  of  Jamaica ;  alao.  Dr.  JtfuWfiv'f  7Ve/j««aa  Smgtr. 

3  Pbr  minute  and  aflKetinv  detail*  of  ih«>  nrieinand  piogrsBS 
of  the  jrellow  fever  in  an  mdividoiil  rabji^.  ae*'  Dr.  Timkitr^Pa 
JfelM  tm  the  fVeal  Imdief,  vol.  iii.  partirularljr  Letter  XII,  io 
which  the  writer,  from  experienee,  deaeribes  ita  hotrois  aad 
•"^^riafs 
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Kt  his  oommand  the  pettiience  abhorr'd 
Spares  the  poor  slave,  and  smites  the  haughty  lord ; 
While  to  the  tomb  he  sees  his  friend  ronsign*d, 
Foreboding  melancholy  sinks  his  mind. 
Soon  at  his  heart  he  feels  the  monster's  fimgs, 
They  tear  his  vitals  with  convulsive  pangs: 
The  light  is  anguish  to  his  eye,  the  air 
Sepulchral  vapors  laden  with  despair ; 
Now  frenzy-horrors  rack  his  wliirling  brain, 
Tremendous  pulses  throb  through  every  vein ; 
The  firm  earth  shrinks  beneath  his  torture-bed, 
The  sky  in  ruins  rushes  o'er  his  head ; 
He  rolls,  he  rages  in  consuming  fires. 
Till  nature,  spent  with  agony,  expires. 


PART  IV. 


ARGUMENT. 

The  Moravian  Brethren. — ^Tlieir  missions  in  Green- 
land, North  America,  and  the  West  Indies. — 
Christian  Negroes. — ^The  Advocates  of  the  Negroes 
in  England. — Granville  Sharpe. — Clarkson, — Wil- 
berforce,— Pitt,— Fox,— The  Nation  itself— The 
Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade. — ^The  future  State 
of  the  West  Indies,— of  Africa. — of  the  Whole 
World. — ^The  Millennium. 


Was  there  no  mercy,  mother  of  the  slave ! 
No  friendly  hand  to  succor  and  to  save. 
While  commerce  thus  thy  captive  tribes  opprrss'd. 
And  lowering  vengeance  lingered  o'er  the  west  ? 
Yes,  Africa!  beneath  the  stranger's  rvMl 
They  found  the  freedom  of  the  sons  of  God. 

When  Europe  languish'd  in  biirharian  gloom. 
Beneath  the  ghostly  tyranny  of  Rome. 
Whose  second  empire,  cowl'd  an<l  mitred,  burst 
A  i^usnix  fn)ro  the  athos  uf  the  flrvt ; 
From  Persecution's  piles,  by  bifrots  fired. 
Among  Bohemian  mouniai'  s  Tnith  retired ; 
There,  'midst  rude  rocks,  in  lonely  rIoiis  obscure. 
She  found  a  people  scatter'd,  scom'd.  and  poor, 
A  little  flock  through  quiet  valleys  led. 
A  Christian  Israel  in  the  denort  fe<i. 
While  ravening  wolves,  that  scom'd  the  shepherd's 

hand. 
Laid  wnstc  God's  heritage  through  every  land. 
With  those  the  lovely  exile  sojoum'd  long ; 
Soothed  by  her  preaence,  solaced  by  her  song. 
They  toil'd  through  danger,  trials,  and  distress, 
A  band  of  Virgins  In  the  wilderness. 
With  burning  lamps,  amid  their  secret  boweis, 
Counting  the  watches  of  the  weary  hotua. 
In  patient  hope  the  Bridegroom's  voice  to  hear. 
And  see  his  banner  in  the  clouds  appear : 
But  when  the  mom  returning  rhaKod  the  night. 
Those  stars,  that  shone  in  darkncn.  sunk  in  hghti 
Luther,  like  Phosphor,  led  the  conquering  day. 
His  meek  forerunners  waned,  and  pnsH'd  away.* 


1  TIm  eontpzt  pnt^ing  aiNl  full«»wiov  thra  line  aBodn  to  llw 
aU  BolMi<nisa  and  Moravian  Rrathrpo.  who  floarrahod  loac  be- 
fcrs  the  Refnftnatioo.  but  af^crwiinli  wi^ra  almott  kiat  aiMmt 
tksFrofrMianlii.  till  the  bf«innififf  orthft^iitlii«-«nth  ronlunr.  whra 
Iksir  saeiairt  ct»iMMiDal  ehurrb  srss  rwivod  in  Laaatis,  by  aooM 
fnND  Moravia.— 9ce  Orntt't  AweUnt  mud  M$4mi 


Ages  roll'd  by,  the  turf  perennial  bloom'd 
Cer  the  lorn  relics  of  those  saints  cntomb'd ; 
No  miracle  proclaim'd  their  i»wer  divine, 
No  kings  adom'd,  no  pilgrims  kiss'd  their  shrine ; 
Cold  and  forgotten  in  the  grave  they  !*lept : 
But  God  remembcr'd  them : — their  Father  kept 
A  faithful  remnant ;— o'er  their  native  clime 
His  Spirit  moved  in  his  appointe<l  time ; 
The  race  revived  at  his  aJroighty  breath, 
A  seed  to  serve  him.  from  the  dust  of  death. 
**  Go  forth,  my  sons,  through  heathen  realms  proclaim 
Mercy  to  Sinnera  in  a  Savior's  name : " 
Thus  spake  the  Lord ;  they  heard,  and  they  obey'd , 
— Grecmland  lay  wrapt  in  nature's  heaviest  shade ; 
Thither  the  ensign  of  the  cross  they  bore ; 
The  gaimt  barbarians  met  them  on  the  shore ; 
With  joy  and  wonder  hailing  from  afar. 
Through  polar  storms,  the  light  of  Jacob's  star. 

Where  roll  Ohio's  streams,  Missouri's  fk)ods, 
Beneath  the  umbrage  of  eternal  woods. 
The  Red  Man  roam'd.  a  hunter-warrior  wild ; 
On  him  the  everlasting  Gospel  smiled ; 
His  heart  was  awed,  confounded,  pierced,  subdued. 
Divinely  melted,  moulded,  and  renew *d ; 
The  bold  base  savage,  nature's  harshest  clod, 
Rose  fJtMn  the  dust  the  image  of  his  God. 

And  thou,  poor  Negro !  scom'd  of  all  mankind  ; 
Thou  dumb  and  impotent,  and  deaf  and  Uind ; 
Thou  dead  in  spirit !  toil<dcgraded  slave, 
Cnish'd  by  the  curse  on  Adam  to  the  grave ; 
The  measengers  of  peace,  o'er  land  and  sea, 
I'hat  sought  the  sons  of  sorrow,  stnop'd  to  thee. 
— The  captive  raised  his  slow  and  sullen  eye ; 
I  f e  knew  no  firieod,  nor  deem'd  a  friend  was  nigh. 
Till  the  sweet  tanes  of  Pity  toush'd  his  ears. 
And  Merey  bathed  his  bosom  with  her  tean ; 
Strange  were  those  tones,  to  him  those  tean  wer» 

sirange; 
lie  wept  and  wonder'd  at  the  mighty  change, 
Felt  the  quick  pang  of  keen  compunction  dart. 
And  heard  a  small  still  whisper  in  his  heart, 
A  voice  from  Heaven,  that  bade  the  outcast  lis* 
From  shame  on  earth  to  glory  in  the  skies. 

From  isle  to  isle  the  welcome  tidings  ran ; 
The  slave  that  beard  them  started  into  man : 
Like  Peter,  sleeping  in  his  chains,  he  lay« — 
The  angel  came,  his  night  vras  tum'd  to  day ; 
*'  Arise !"  his  fetten  fall,  his  slumbera  flee ; 
Ho  wakes  to  life,  he  springs  to  Uberty. 

No  VDon  to  demon-gods,  ui  hideous  forms. 
He  pray'd  for  earthquakes,  pestilence,  and  storms. 
In  secret  agony  devour'd  the  earth. 
And,  while  he  spared  his  mother,  cursed  his  birth :  * 


Hittsrv  9i  ik»  Brttkrm.  Hiatoriea  of  the  miwiont  of  thi* 
Brethrsn  in  Orssoland.  North  Amorica,  and  the  W<«t  Indioa, 
have  bcsn  publiahod  in  Osrmanjr :  thoas  of  tha  two  ronner  hav« 
boeo  traaalatsd  into  Ens laih.— See  CtMnii'a  HUUnt  of  ihrtm- 
Und,  and  lyofkifVt  Hittsrp  afik»  Brethren  among  tAr  imdiom* 
in  M^rtk  Amerie*.  ll  ia  ooljr  juHiee  hnn  to  obaerve.  that  t^hria- 
liana  of  oth^r  deoominationa  have  exerted  themaphret  with  f  r«<at 
ancocN  in  the  eoovernun  of  the  necmra.  No  invidions  prrfn- 
eooc  M  ioteoded  to  be  given  to  Uie  Moraviana ;  but,  knowiot 
tlisiB  bast,  the  aslkor  psrtknlariasd  thii  aocistf. 
1  8es  Noiss,  psfs  1«.  ^^^ 
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To  HMven  the  Christian  Negro  tent  his  ligha, 
la  morning  vows  and  evening  sacrifice ; 
He  pny'd  for  blessings  to  descend  on  those 
TlHt  dealt  to  him  the  cup  of  many  woes ; 
nnfi^t  of  his  home  in  Africa  forlorn, 
Tet,  while  he  wept,  rejoiced  thai  he  was  horn. 
No  longer  burning  with  unholy  Hres, 
He  wallow'd  in  the  dust  of  base  desires ; 
EnnobUng  virtue  fix'd  his  hopes  above. 
Enlarged  his  heart,  and  sanctified  his  love : 
With  hamble  steps  the  paths  of  peace  he  trod, 
A  liftppy  pilgrim,  for  he  walk'd  with  God. 

Slin  slowly  spread  the  dawn  of  life  and  day, 
in  death  and  darkness  Pagan  myriads  lay : 
Stronger  and  heavier  chains  than  those  that  bind 
Tlie  captive's  limbs,  enthrall'd  his  abject  mind ; 
Tlie  yoke  of  man  his  neck  indignant  bore. 
^nie  yoke  of  sin  his  willing  spirit  wore. 

Meanwhile,  among  the  great,  the  brave,  the  free, 
Tlie  matchless  race  of  Albion  and  the  sea. 
Champions  arose  to  plead  the  Negro's  cause ; 
In  the  wide  breach  of  violated  laws, 
Through  which  the  torrent  of  injustice  roll'd, 
Tbey  stood : — with  zeal  unconquerably  bold. 
They  raised  their  voices,  stretch'd  their  orms  to  save 
FYom  chains  the  freeman,  from  despair  the  slave ; 
The  exile's  heart^sick  anguish  to  assuage. 
And  rescue  Afric  from  the  spoiler's  rage. 
9ie,  miserable  mother,  from  the  shore, 
Age  after  age,  beheld  the  barks  that  bore 
Her  tribes  to  bondage : — with  distraction  wrong, 
Wild  as  the  lioness  that  seeks  her  young. 
She  flash'd  unheeded  lightnings  from  her  eyes ; 
Her  inmost  deserts  echoing  to  her  cries ; 
'nU  agony  the  sense  of  sufllering  stole. 
And  stem  unoonsciowt  grief  benurob'd  her  soul. 
So  Niobe,  when  all  her  race  were  slain, 
In  ecstacy  of  woe  forgot  her  pain : 
Cold  in  her  eye  sercnest  horror  shone. 
While  pitjring  Nature  soothed  her  into  stone. 

Thus  Africa,  entranced  with  sorrow,  stood. 
Her  fix'd  eye  gleaming  on  the  restless  flood : 
— ^When  Sharpe,  on  |aoud  Britannia's  charter*d  shore,i 
Vrxmi  Libyan  limbs  the  unsanction'd  fettera  tore, 
And  taught  the  world,  that  while  she  rules  the  waves, 
Her  soil  is  freedom  to  the  feet  of  slaves : 
—When  Clarkson  his  victorious  course  began,' 
Unyielding  in  the  cause  of  God  and  man. 
Wise,  patient,  persevering  to  the  end, 
No  guile  could  thwart,  no  power  his  purpose  bend. 
He  rose  o*er  Afric  like  the  sun  in  smi]es« — 
He  rests  in  glory  on  the  western  isles : 
— ^When  Wilberforce.  the  minister  of  grace, 
IYm  new  Las  Cases  of  a  ruin'd  race,* 

1  Grnnvple  Bharpe,  Esq.  after  a  strunle  of  many  ysan, 
iiffvipat  authority  and  precedent,  eatabfished  in  oar  courts  of 
jtwticp  th#i  law  of  the  Censtitytion,  that  there  or*  no  ilavM  in 
Eingland,  and  that  the  fiict  of  a  Ncrro  being  found  in  this  ooon- 
ftj  is  of  ifaelf  s  proof  that  he  is  a  freeman. 

9  No  panenrrie  wMrh  a<coni«ientioaf  writer  can  bestow,  or 
a  food  man  may  reoaire,  win  be  deemed  extravaffant  fcr  the 
■wdaat  merits  of  Mr.  Clarfcaon.  by  thoae  who  are  aoinainlsd 
with  bis  labors— See  his  Kitorv  of  tXe  Molition.  etc..  S  vob. 

3  Tbe  author  of  this  poem  confMaea  himaelf  under  many  oh> 
fit ationa  to  Mr.  WilbeHorce'i  eloquent  letter  on  the  Abolition 
•f  the  Blare  'Trade,  addrenod  to  the  Freeholders  of  Torbhhv, 
and  poblisbsd  in  1807,  prsrioui  to  the  declaion  of  tbe  qoestioo. 


With  angel-might  opposed  the  rage  of  hell. 
And  fought  like  Michael,  till  the  dragon  fell  : 


Ijiim  Casaa  has  been  arcnted  of  beinc  a  promoter,  if  not  tki 
ortsimal  projector,  of  the  Negro  Slave  Trade  to  the  Weit 
Indies.  The  Abb4&  Gregoire  aoroe  years  ago  publiihed  a  d»> 
fence  of  this  great  and  good  man  ngainit  the  degrading  impu- 
tation. The  following,  among  other  argumenti  which  be  ad- 
▼ances,  are  well  worthy  of  cumideration. 

The  ilave  trade  between  Africa  and  tbe  West  Indies  com 
roenced,  according  to  Herrera  hiraaelf.  the  firic  and  indeed  tbs 
only  accuser  of  Las  Cases,  nineteen  years  before  tbe  epoch  of 
bis  pretended  projecL 

Herrera  (from  whom  other  authors  have  nefligently  taken  tbe 
fact  for  granted,  on  his  bare  woni)  does  not  quote  a  single  an* 
thority  in  support  of  his  assertion,  that  Las  Casas  recommend- 
ed the  importation  of  Negroes  into  Hispaniola.  The  rharge  it- 
self was  jirtt  publi^ed  thirty-five  years  after  the  death  of  Las 
CasRB.  Alt  writers  antecedent  to  Herrera.  and  contemporary 
with  him,  are  silent  on  the  subject,  although  aeveral  of  these 
were  the  avowed  enemies  of  I^as  Casas.  Herrere's  veracity  on 
otherpointsismuch  disputed,  and  be  displays  violent  prejudices 
agninst  the  man  whom  he  accuMs.  It  may  be  added,  that  be 
was  crnntly  indebted  to  him  for  information  as  an  historian  of 
the  Indietr. 

In  the  numerous  writinss  of  Tjns  Casas  himself,  still  extant, 
there  is  not  one  word  in  favor  of  slavery  of  any  kind,  but  tbey 
abound  with  reasoning  and  invective  agninst  it  in  every  shape; 
and,  am<iiic  his  cl<)Q(i«>nt  nppeals,  and  comprehomiive  plans  on 
behalf  of  the  oppresi^tMl  Indinns,  there  is  not  a  solitary  hint  in 
recommendation  of  the  African  Slave  Trade.  He  only  twice 
mentions  tlie  Negroes  through  all  his  multifarious  writings ;  in 
one  instance  he  merely  names  them  as  living  in  tbe  islands  (in 
a  manuscript  in  the  National  Library  at  Paris);  and  in  the  same 
work  he  proposes  no  other  remedy  for  the  miseries  of  the  abo- 
riginal mhabitants,  than  the  suppression  of  the  repmrtimientMt 
or  divisions  of  the  peopU,  with  the  soil  on  which  they  were  bom. 
In  another  memorial,  after  detailing  at  great  length  the  mesa- 
urea  which  ought  to  be  pursued  for  the  redress  of  the  Indians 
(the  proper  opportunity,  certainty,  to  advocate  the  Negro  Slave 
Trade,  if  be  approved  of  it),  be  adds, — "Tbe  Indiana  are  not 
more  tormented  by  their  masters  and  the  ditTereot  public  oflloeiB, 
than  by  their  servants  and  hp  tkx  JWjfrofs.'* 

The  original  accusation  of  Las  Casaa.  translated  from  the 
words  of  Herrera.  is  as  follows : — "  Tho  licentiate  Barthotomew 
Las  Casas,  perceiving  that  his  plans  experienced  on  all  sides 
great  diflk*uities.  and  that  the  expectations  which  he  had  form- 
ed from  his  connexion  with  the  High  Chancellor,  and  the  fe- 
▼orable  opinion  the  latter  entertained  of  him.  had  not  prodneed 
any  effect,  projected  other  expe.lients,  such  as,  to  procurt  for 
tk*  CaatilioHM  utabliaked  in  the  Indie*  a  corgo  <tf  JW#rse»,  to 
relieve  the  Indians  in  the  culture  of  the  earth  and  the  labor  of 
the  mines ;  also  to  obtain  a  groat  nnmbor  of  toorUng  aisn  (froas 
Europe),  who  should  pasa  over  into  those  regiooe  with  certain 
privileges,  and  on  certain  conditions,  which  be  detailed.** 

Let  this  statement  be  compared  with  Dr.  Robert8on*s  moat 
exaggerated  account,  avowedly  taken  from  Herrtru  alone,  and 
let  every  man  judge  for  himself,  whether  one  of  tbe  most  aeal- 
ous  and  indcfntigsblo  advocates  of  freedom  that  ever  existed, 
"  while  ho  contended  eamertly  for  the  liberty  of  the  people 
born  in  one  quarter  of  the  globe,  labored  to  enslave  the  inhabit- 
ants of  another  region,  and.  in  his  zeal  to  save  tho  Americans 
from  tbe  yoke,  pronounced  it  to  be  /aat/ki  and  expodient  to  im- 
pose one  «ti7/  heavier  on  the  Africaoa.*' — Robertook'o  Hiotprp 
of^foeriea^  Vol.  I.  Part  III.  But  tbe  circumstance  eonmeUed 
bp  Dr.  Robertson  with  thie  supposed  oeheme  of  Las  Casaa  is 
unwarranted  by  any  authority,  and  makea  hia  own  of  no  value. 
He  adds,—"  The  plan  of  Las  Casas  was  adopted.  Charlea  V. 
granted  a  patent  to  one  of  his  Flemish  favoritea,  containing  an 
exclusive  right  of  importing  four  thousand  Negroes  into  Ameri- 
ca." Herrera.  the  only  author  whom  Dr.  Robertson  pretends 
to  follow,  does  not,  in  any  place,  associate  hia  random  charge 
against  Las  Casas  with  this  ackiwwiedged  and  moat  infamous 
act.  The  crime  of  having  first  recommended  the  importation 
of  African  sinvea  into  the  American  islands  is  aUributed,  by 
three  writera  of  the  life  of  Cardinal  Ximenea  (who  rendered 
himself  illustrious  by  his  opposition  to  the  trade  in  its  infancy), 
to  Ght«rres,  and  by  two  others,  to  the  Flemish  nobilitv  themr 
stlpee,  who  obtained  the  monopoly  aforementioned,  and  wUch 
was  sold  to  some  "  GenoeM  merchants  for  35,000  ducata :  and 
tkev  were  tbe  first  who  brought  into  a  regular  form  that  com- 
merce for  slaves  between  Afirica  and  America,  which  haaainos 
bean  carried  on  to  such  an  amaxing  extent.**— It  is  unncceaasry 
to  saj  OBore  on  this  snUjecL— A  tianalation  of  Oregoire's  d^ 
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— ^When  Pitt,rapreine,  amid  the  senate,  row 

The  Negro's  friendt  among  the  Negro's  foes ; 

Vet  while  his  tone  like  heaven's  high  thunder  broke, 

No  fire  descended  to  consume  the  yoke : 

— ^When  Fox,  all  eloquent,  for  frecNiom  stood. 

With  speech  resistless  as  the  voice  of  blood, 

The  voice  thai  cries  through  all  the  patriot's  Teinay 

When  at  his  feet  his  country  groans  in  chains ; 

The  voice  that  whispers  in  the  mother's  breast, 

When  smiles  her  infiuit  in  his  rosy  rest ; 

Of  power  to  bid  the  stor.n  of  passicm  roll. 

Or  touch  with  sweetest  tenderness  the  soul — 

He  spake  in  vain ; — till,  with  his  latest  breath. 

He  broke  the  spell  of  Africa  in  death. 

The  Muse  to  whom  the  lyre  and  lute  belong, 
Whose  song  of  freedom  is  her  noblest  song. 
The  lyre  with  awful  indignation  swept. 
O'er  the  sweet  lute  in  silent  sorrow  wept, 
— When  Albion's  crimes  drew  thunder  from  her 

tongue, 
— ^When  Afric's  woes  o'erwhelm'd  her  while  she 

sung. 
Lamented  Cowper !  in  thy  path  I  tread ; 
O !  that  on  me  were  thy  meek  s|Nrit  shed ! 
The  woes  that  wring  my  bosom  once  were  thine; 
Be  all  thy  virtues,  all  thy  genius,  mine ! 
Peace  to  thy  soul !  thy  God  thy  portion  be ; 
And  in  his  presence  may  I  rest  with  tbee ! 

Quick  at  the  call  of  Virtue,  Freedom,  Truth, 
Weak  withering  Age  and  strong  aspiring  Youth 
Alike  the  expanding  power  of  pity  felt ! 
The  coldest,  hardest  hearts  began  to  melt ; 
Ftom  breast  to  breast  the  flame  of  justice  glow'd ; 
Wide  o'er  its  banks  the  Nile  of  mercy  flow'd ; 
Through  all  the  isle  the  gradual  waters  swell'd ; 
Afommon  in  vain  the  encircling  flood  repell'd ; 
Overthrown  at  length,  like  Pharaoh  and  hit  host, 
Uia  shipwrcck'd  hopes  lay  scatter'd  round  the 


High  on  her  rock  in  solitary  state, 
Sablimely  musing,  pale  Britannia  sate : 
Her  awful  forehead  on  her  spear  reclined, 
Her  robe  and  tresses  streaming  with  the  wind ; 
Chill  through  her  frame  foreboding  tremors  crept; 
The  Mother  thought  upon  her  sons,  and  wept : 
—She  thought  of  Nelson  in  the  battle  slain. 
And  his  last  signal  beaming  o'er  the  main ;  * 
In  Glory's  circliiu^  arms  the  hero  bled. 
While  Victory  bound  the  laurel  on  his  head ; 
At  once  immortal,  in  both  worlds,  became 
His  soaring  spirit  and  abiding  name ; 
—She  thought  of  Fitt,  hear^broken  on  hit  bier ; 
And  «'0  my  Country!"  echoed  in  her  ear; 
— She  thought  of  Fox  ^--she  heard  him  faintly  speak. 
His  parting  breath  grew  cokl  upon  her  cheek, 
Hit  dying  accents  trembled  into  air ; 
**  Spare  injured  Africa !  the  Negro  spare  f " 

She  started  from  her  trance ! — and  round  the  shore. 
Beheld  her  supplicating  sons  once  more 
Fleadnig  the  suit  so  long,  so  vainly  tried, 
Renew'd,  resisted,  promised,  pledged,  denied. 


ftaet  of  Lss  CsMs  wss  pobUibsd  ki  lao.  kf  H.  D. 
Paisraoslsr-Row. 
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The  Negro's  claim  to  all  his  Maker  gave, 
And  all  the  tyrant  ravish'd  from  the  slave. 
Her  yielding  heart  oonfess'd  the  righteous  claim 
Sorrow  had  soflen'd  it,  and  love  o'ercame ; 
Shame  flush'd  her  noble  cheek,  her  bosom  bum'd; 
To  helpless,  hopeless  Africa  she  tum'd ; 
She  saw  her  sister  in  the  mourner's  face. 
And  nish'd  with  tears  into  her  dark  embrace : 
**  All  hail ! "  exclaim'd  the  empress  of  the  sear— 
**  Thy  chains  are  broken — Africa,  be  free ! " 

Muse !  take  the  harp  of  prophecy : — behold  I 
The  glories  of  a  brighter  age  unfold  : 
Friends  of  the  outcast !  view  the  accomplish'd  plan 
The  Negro  towering  to  the  height  of  man. 
The  blood  of  Romans,  Saxons,  Gauls,  and  Danes, 
Swell'd  the  rich  fountain  of  the  Briton's  veins; 
Unmingled  streams  a  warmer  life  impart, 
And  quicker  pulses,  to  the  Negro's  heart  : 
A  dusky  race,  beneath  the  evening  sun, 
Shall  blend  their  spousal  currents  into  one : 
Is  beauty  bound  to  color,  shape,  or  air  f 
No :  God  created  all  his  oflspring  fair. 
Tyrant  and  slave  their  tribes  shall  never  see. 
For  God  created  all  his  uf&pring  free ; 
When  Justice,  leagued  with  Mercy,  from  above 
Shall  reign  in  all  the  liberty  of  love ; 
And  the  sweet  shores  beneath  the  balmy  west 
Again  shall  be  '^  the  isUuids  of  the  blest" 

Unutterable  mysteries  of  fate 
Involve,  O  Africa !  thy  future  state. 
— On  Niger's  banks,  in  lonely  beauty  wild, 
A  Negro>mocher  carols  to  her  child : 
'*  Son  of  my  widow'd  bve,  my  orphan  joy! 
Avenge  thy  father's  murder,  O,  my  boy ! " 
Along  those  banks  the  fearless  infant  strays. 
Bathes  in  the  stream,  among  the  eddies  plays ; 
See  the  boy,  bounding  through  the  eager  race ; 
The  fierce  youth,  shouting  foremost  in  the  chase. 
Drives  the  grim  lion  from  his  ancient  woods. 
And  smites  the  crocodile  amidst  his  floods. 
TV)  giant  strength  in  unshorn  manhood  grown, 
He  haunts  the  wilderness,  be  dwells  alone. 
A  tigress  with  her  whelps  to  seize  him  sprung ; 
He  tears  the  mother,  and  he  tames  the  young 
In  the  drear  cavern  of  their  native  rock ; 
Thither  wild  slaves  and  fell  bouditti  flock : 
He  heads  their  hordes ;  they  burst,  like  torrid  raiua. 
In  death  and  devastation  o'er  the  plains ; 
Stronger  and  bolder  grows  his  ruffian  bond, 
Prouder  his  heart,  more  terrible  his  hand. 
He  spreads  his  banner ;  crowding  from  afor, 
Innumerable  armies  rush  to  war ; 
Resistless  as  the  pillar'd  whirlwinds  fly 
O'er  Libyan  sands,  revolving  to  the  sl^. 
In  fire  and  wrath  through  every  realm  they  run : 
Where  the  noon*shadow  shrinks  beneath  the  sun ; 
Till  at  the  Conqueror's  feet,  from  sea  to  sea, 
A  hundred  nations  bow  the  servile  knee. 
And,  throned  in  nature's  unreveal'd  domains. 
The  Jenghis  Khan  of  Africa  he  reigns. 

Dim  through  the  night  of  these  tempeatuous  ye%n 
A  Sabbath  dawn  o*er  Africa  appears ; 
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Tbn  riwil  bar  atck  from  Eunpc'i  yoke  be  frMd, 

-Hop.  wiu  Ihe  mommc  of  celntlal  Ugtat: 

And  bnling  aru  to  hideoui  arm  ntirtd  ; 

Time  pltimei  hii  wingi  fbr  evertaiting  fli(IUi 

Unphaoging  Hwani  have  their  much  begtm: 

CoBdMrea  mbnrnd  spoun  them  with  mankini]. 

MiUenniil  yt»n  are  hutrning  lo  Ihe  aim; 

WUU  Tnlh  ibmll  build,  and  pun  Religion  Ue> 

eyei. 

Tlw  New  Craation  riiine*  in  purer  akia*. 

Hot  in  Iba  klaa  and  Afhn  alone 

—All  hail  •— Uia  age  of  crime  and  auffariiig  enda; 

A*  dM  Badeemar'i  ciw  and  tiiumpb  known.- 

Death  i*  dealroy'd.  and  Pandiae  r«aUrad; 

Man,  linng  fnni  the  ruina  of  hit  bll. 

A> round  Uia  world  the  oihd  waien  roU! 

la  one  with  God.  and  God  ia  AH  in  AE 

irnr  SZTorUi  Dttmt  ttir  iFlooV. 


PREFACE.  I 

Tmc  ia  no  authentic  hiatoiy  at  the  world  Trom 
aa  Crauka  to  tha  Itoluge,  beaida*  that  whic^i  a 
fNmd  ia  the  finl  chaplen  of  Genetia.  Ha,  thereCom, 
<Aa  fiica  iha  date  of  a  (tclitioui  nanatiTe  within  that 
poiod,  ia  tukder  abligalion  to  no  other  antboii^  what. 
srar  for  eonibrmiijr  of  mBnnen,  oTenB,  or  even  lo- 
caliiita  I  ha  hu  fall  power  lo  acmnunadaie  iheae  to 
hia  pacubar  purpoaei,  abaerving  ool]'  tuch  analogy 
aa  ihall  oonaiit  with  the  brief  iafbmuiioa  containeit 
ta  die  aacrad  recorda.  coocemiiig  nmnkiiid  in  ilie 
•uiistagaa.  llie  preaent  wriieracknowledgei;  that 
ha  haa  eieitiaed  thia  undoutMd  rigbt  wiita  great 


In  what  be  haa  attempted, 
will  need  no  argumenta  to  juitify  it ;  if  he  baa  c 
nniad,  none  will  aiail  biia.  TboK  who  imagina  i 
ha  baa  aibibited  the  anlediluviana  aa  mote  ikilfu: 
arBiandanM  ibao  can  be  iDi^iaaed.in  their  atage  of 
totaa^,  ma;  read  the  Bettnlk  Book  of  Faui 
Lovr : — and  Ihoae  who  thitik  he  hai  made  the  religion 
ef  Ihe  Palriarcha   loo  evangelical,  maf  md    the 
7W/U. 

-   ■•  -  ' 'iddantaof  hi" 


er  the  conviction,  that  la  Ihe  characleia  of  die 
IB  not  atepping  out  of  humao  nature,  atil  in  tl 
'  o  of  the  other  not  exceeding  the  limiu 
loelicml  probatiliiy. — he  aika  no  &vor.  he  depremt 
■m  eenaure,  on  behalf  of  either;  nor  ahall  Ihe  facility 
with  which  "mudi  malice,  and  a  little  wii"  nugl 
turn  into  ridicule  eveiy  Ime  that  he  haa  wiitun,  dcii 
him  Ima  laavinf  the  whole  to  the  maKf  of  ganenl 
B^lalB. 


■  on  the  credulity,  pervert  the  priscJplcB.  i 


the  appeal  lite  to  ciHiadence  ralhei 
uttA  tbe  dedvci]  on  thia  poiiU  !■  of  inflaltely 
importaiKa  to  ihe  Foel  than  hi*  name  innng 
ar  hia  inlereali  ca  earth.  It  wai  hii  daiign,  n 
ampoatioD,  lo  pnaaut  a  aimilitnde  ot  trfeott 
laigfat  he  imagined  H>  have  hapfieiMd  In  Ae  Una 
afa  of  the  woelii.  bt  which  auch  8eriptur<KAaincIen  | 


gri*  introduced  would  ptobabi;;  have  acted  and 
<k?Ti  aa  ibay  are  hate  made  to  act  ami  (peek.  Tlta 
ry  18  told  aa  a  parahia  on^ ;  and  ita  value,  in  thia 
'« ,  muat  be  daterniined  t^  ita  monl,  or  rather  bjr 
rcligioua  influence  ai  the  mind  and  on  Ihe  heart, 
;iioii  though  i(  be.  it  ia  the  fictian  Aat  repreaenla 
uth ;  and  that  it  Tnilh, — Troth  bi  Ihe  eMence, 
lugh  not  in  Iha  nanta  i  'ntilh  in  the  ipiiit,  thiiu|h 
:  iu  the  letter. 


TO  THE  SnmT  OF  A  DEPABTED  FMEMtt 
Mint,  mj  fiiend,  have  moam'd  ftr  llwe. 

And  yet  ihall  many  monm, 

Long  SI  thy  name  on  earth  ihall  be 

la  iweet  remembrance  borne. 

By  thcae  who  loved  Thee  here,  and  love 

lly  ipirit  etill  in  raalma  above. 

For  while  Ihine  abaoice  they  depkn, 
'Tiafcr  ibetDtelvea  they  weep; 
Though  Ihey  behold  thy  bat  m  matai 


In  lilent  inguiab.  O  mj  friend ! 
When  I  recall  thy  worth. 
Thy  lovely  life,  thine  aarly  end, 
1  tnet  catranged  bom  earth  i 
My  Boul  wilb  ihlne  dwrea  to  M 
Supremely  and  Cv  ever  bleat 

In  toAierm 

With  my  vi 

tjome  tui  memorial  of  thy  {aniaa, 

Beyond  the  reneh  of  Death; 

Proud  wiih.  and  vain  1 — I  cannot  gira 

The  vratd,  that  mahaa  the  dead  •>  lire. 

Thou  art  no*  dead,  Tboa  cooldat  not  diat 

Tb  nobler  liia  new-born, 
Thou  look'it  in  pity  Gum  the  ikj 
Upon  a  world  forkitn, 
re  gloiy  ii " 


And 


am 
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Tet  dicUt  Thou  priae  tho  Poet'i  art ; 

And  when  to  Thee  I  sung, 

How  pure,  how  fervent  fhun  the  hearty 

The  language  of  thy  tongue ! 

In  praise  or  blame  alike  sincere, 

But  still  most  kind  when  most  severe. 

When  fint  this  dream  of  ancient  times 

Warm  on  my  &ncy  glow*d, 

And  forth  i::  rude  spontaneous  rhymes 

The  Song  of  Wonder  flow'd ; 

Pleased  but  alarm*d,  I  saw  Thee  stand. 

And  check'd  the  fury  of  my  hand. 

That  hand  with  awe  resumed  the  lyre, 

I  trembled,  doubted,  fear'd, 

Then  did  thy  voice  my  hope  inspire. 

My  soul  thy  presence  cheer'd ; 

But  suddenly  the  light  was  flown, 

I  look'd,  and  found  myself  alone. 

Alone,  in  sickness,  care,  and  woe. 

Since  that  bereaving  day. 

With  heartless  patience,  fiunt  and  low 

I  trill'd  the  secret  lay. 

Afraid  to  trust  the  bold  design 

To  less  indulgent  ears  than  thine. 

T  b  done ; — nor  would  I  dread  to  meet 

The  world's  repulsive  brow. 

Had  I  presented  at  thy  feet 

The  Muse's  trophy  now,  ' 

And  gain'd  the  smile  I  long'd  to  gain. 

The  pledge  of  &vor  not  in  vain. 

Fall  weU  I  know,  if  7^^  wert  here, 

A  pilgrim  still  with  me« — 

Drar  as  my  theme  was  once,  and  dear* 

Aa  I  was  once  to  Thee* — 

Too  mean  to  yield  Thee  pure  delight, 

The  strains  that  now  the  world  invite. 

Tet  could  they  reach  Thee  tekere  tkeu  art. 
And  sounds  might  Spirits  move, 
Theur  better,  their  diviner  part, 
Thou  sorely  wouldst  approve ; 
Though  heavenly  thoughts  are  all  diy  joy. 
And  Angel-Songs  thy  tongue  employ. 

My  task  is  o'er ;  and  I  have  wrought. 
With  self-rewarding  toil. 
To  raise  the  scatter'd  seed  of  thought 
Upon  a  desert  soil : 

0  for  soA  winds  and  clement  showers ! 

1  seek  not  fruit,  I  planted  flowers. 

Those  flowers  I  train'd,  of  many  a  hoe. 

Along  thy  path  to  bkxm. 

And  little  thoogh^  that  I  must  utrew 

Their  leaves  upon  thy  tomb : 

— ^Beyond  that  tomb  I  lifl  mine  eye. 

Thou  art  not  dead.  Thou  oouklat  noC  die. 

Farewell,  but  not  a  kxig  forewell ; 
In  heaven  may  I  appear, 
The  trials  of  my  foith  to  tell 
fe  thy  transported  ear. 
And  sing  with  Thee  the  eternal  strain, 
**  Worthy  the  liamb  that  once  was  slain." 
Jmmry  23. 1813. 


INTRODUCTORY  NOTE. 


No  place  having  been  found,  in  Asia,  to  corre- 
spond exactly  with  the  Mosaic  description  of  the  site 
of  Paradiae,  the  Author  of  the  following  Poem  has  dis- 
reganied  both  the  learned  and  the  absurd  hypotheses 
on  the  subject ;  and  at  once  imagining  on  inacceflsi- 
ble  tract  of  land  at  the  confluence  of  four  riven, 
which  aAer  their  junction  take  the  name  of  the 
largest,  and  become  the  Euphrates  of  the  ancient 
world,  he  has  placed  "the  happy  garden"  there. 
Milton's  noble  fiction  of  the  Mount  of  Paradise  being 
removed  by  the  deluge,  and  ptish'd 

Down  the  freat  river  to  Uie  opeoioff  gulf, 

and  there  converted  into  a  barren  isle,  implies  such 
a  change  in  the  water-courses  as  v^ill,  poetically  at 
least,  account  for  the  diflerence  between  the  scone 
of  this  story  and  the  present  face  of  the  country, 
at  the  point  where  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  meet. 
On  the  eastern  side  of  these  waters,  the  Author  sop- 
poses  the  descendants  of  the  younger  Children  of 
Adam  to  dwell,  possessing  the  land  of  Eden ;  tho 
rest  o£  the  world  having  been  gradually  colonized 
by  emigrants  from  these,  or  peopled  by  the  posterity 
of  Cain.  In  process  of  time,  after  the  Sons  of  God 
had  formed  connexions  with  the  daughters  of  men. 
and  there  were  Giants  in  the  earth,  the  latter  assumed 
to  be  liords  and  Rulers  over  mankind,  till  among 
themselves  arose  One,  excelling  all  his  brethren  in 
knowledge  and  power,  who  became  their  King,  and 
by  their  aid,  in  the  course  of  a  long  life,  subdued  all 
the  inhabited  earth,  except  the  land  of  Eden.  This 
hmd.  at  the  head  of  a  mighty  army,  principally  eank- 
posed  of  the  descendants  of  Cain,  he  has  invaded 
and  conquered,  even  to  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates, 
at  the  opening  of  the  action  of  the  poem.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  aidd,  that  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  the 
invaden  are  frequently  denominated  from  Cain,  as 
**  the  host  of  Cam,'*—**  the  foice  of  Cain."—*'  the 
camp  of  Cain  ;** — and  the  remnant  of  the  defenders 
of  Eden  are,  in  like  manner,  denominated  from  Eden. 
— The  Jews  have  an  ancient  tradition,  that  some  of 
the  Giants,  at  the  Deluge,  fled  to  the  top  of  a  high 
moimtam,  and  escaped  the  ruin  that  involved  the  rest 
of  their  kindred.  In  the  tenth  Canto  of  the  following 
Poem,  a  hint  b  borrowed  from  this  traditkxi.  but  it  im 
made  to  yield  to  tlie  raperior  authority  of  Scriptnra- 
testimony. 


THE 

WORLD  BEFORE  THE  FLOOD. 


CANTO  1. 


The  Invasion  of  Eden  by  the  Descendant!  of  Cain. 
The  Flight  of  Javan  from  the  Camp  of  the  In- 
vaders to  the  Valley  where  the  Patriarchs  dwelt 
llie  siory  of  Javan's  former  life. 


EA*rwAM»  of  Eden's  eariy-peopled  plain. 
When  Abel  perish'd  by  the  hand  of  Cain, 
The  murderer  fh>m  his  Judge's  presence  fled  i 
Thence  lo  the  rising  sun  his  offiipring  spread ; 
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W»  the  fngiiive  of  care  and  guilt, 

the  baunti  he  chose,  the  homes  he  boilt; 
filial  nations  hail'd  him  Sire  and  Chiei) 
nor  honor  brought  his  soul  relief: 
Ba  Iband,  where'er  he  roam'd,  uncheer'd,  nnUast, 
ll«  pBoae  from  sufiering,  and  from  toil  no  rest 

Agea  meanwhile,  as  ages  now  are  told, 
O^ar  the  young  world  in  long  succession  roU*d ; 
War  such  the  vigor  of  primeval  man, 
Tbiouf^  number'd  centuries  his  period  ran. 
And  tbe  fint  Pftrents  saw  their  hiudy  race, 
Ctmr  the  green  wilds  of  habitable  space, 
Bf  tiibea  and  kindred,  scatter'd  wide  and  &r, 
Bffiifa^b  the  track  of  every  varying  star. 
But  aa  they  multiplied  from  clime  to  dime, 
EBboldenM  by  their  elder  brother's  crime, 
Tliey  Jpum'd  obedience  to  the  PMriarchs*  yoke, 
TIm  bonds  of  Nature's  fellowship  they  bro^ ; 
"Hia  weak  became  the  victims  of  the  strong. 
And  Earth  was  fill'd  with  violence  and  wrong. 

Tet  loDg  on  Eden*s  fidr  and  fertile  plain, 
A  lighteous  nation  dwelt,  that  knew  not  Cain ; 
TWre  frnilB  and  flowers,  in  genial  l%ht  and  dew, 
Lnniriant  vines,  and  golden  harvests,  grew ; 
Bf  freshening  waters  flocks  and  cattle  stray'd. 
While  Youth  and  Childhood  watch'd  them  from  die 

Shade; 
Age.  at  hia  fig-tree,  rested  from  his  toil, 
And  manly  vigor  till'd  the  unfiuling  soil ; 
Creen  •prang  the  turC  by  holy  feotsteps  trod, 
Bomd  die  pore  altars  of  the  living  God ; 
Till  fool  Idolatry  those  altars  stain'd. 
And  luat  and  revelry  through  Eden  reign'd. 
Hien  fled  the  people's  glory  and  defence, 
TIm  joys  of  home,  the  peace  of  innocence ; 
fin  brmight  forth  scmtows  in  perpetual  birth. 
And  the  ktst  light  from  heaven  forsook  the  earth. 
Save  in  one  forest-glen,  remote  and  wild, 
Wliere  yet  a  ray  of  lingering  mercy  smiled, 
Thar  quiet  ooune  where  Seth  and  Enoch  ran. 
And  God  and  angels  deign'd  to  walk  with  man. 

Now  from  the  east,  supreme  in  arts  and  arms. 
The  tribes  of  Cain,  awakening  waMdarms, 
Full  in  the  spirit  of  their  fether,  came 
To  WMte  their  brethren's  lands  with  sword  and  flame. 
In  vain  the  younger  race  of  Adam  ruse. 
With  force  unequal,  to  repel  their  foes ; 
Their  fields  in  blood,  their  homes  in  ruins  lay. 
Their  whole  inheritance  became  a  prey ; 
The  stars,  to  whom  as  Gods  they  ndsed  their  cry, 
Roird,  heedless  of  their  ofllerings,  through  the  sky; 
Till  urged  on  Eden's  utmost  bounds,  at  lengdi. 
In  fierce  despair  they  rallied  all  their  strength. 
Tliey  fought,  but  they  were  vanquish'd  in  the  fight. 
Captured,  or  slain,  or  scatter'd  in  the  flight : 
lie  morning  battle-scene  at  eve  was  spread 
With  ghMtly  heaps,  the  dying  and  the  dend ; 
The  dead  unmoum'd,  unburied  left  to  lie. 
By  friends  and  foes,  the  dying  left  to  dio. 
Tlie  victim,  while  he  groan'd  his  soul  away. 
Heard  the  gaunt  vulture  hurrying  to  his  prey, 
Then  strengthless  felt  the  ravening  beak,  that  lore 
His  irideo'd  woondf,  nod  drank  die  living  gore. 


One  sole^urviving  remnant,  void  of  fear. 
Woods  in  their  front,  Euphrates  in  their  rear. 
Were  sworn  to  perish  at  a  glorious  cost. 
For  all  they  once  had  known,  and  loved,  and  kaC; 
A  small,  a  brave,  a  melancholy  band. 
The  orphans,  and  the  childless  of  the  land. 
The  hordes  of  Cain,  by  giant-chieftains  led. 
Wide  o'er  the  north  their  vast  encampment  spread 
A  broad  and  sunny  champaign  stretch'd  between; 
Westward  a  maae  of  waters  girt  the  acene ; 
There,  on  Euphrates,  in  its  ancient  ooune. 
Three  beauteous  rivers  roll'd  their  confluent  force. 
Whose  streams  while  man  the  bliadnl  garden  trod, 
Adom'd  the  earthly  paradise  of  God ; 
But  since  he  fell,  within  their  triple  bound. 
Fenced  a  long  region  of  forlndden  ground ; 
Meeting  at  once,  where  high  athwart  their  bed 
Repdsive  rocks  a  curving  barrier  spread, 
The  embattled  floods,  by  mutual  whirlpools  croal, 
In  hoary  foam  and  surging  mist  were  lost ; 
Thence,  like  an  Alpine  cataract  of  snow. 
White  down  the  precipice  they  dash'd  below ; 
There,  in  tumultuous  billows  iHvken  wide, 
l^ey  spent  their  rage,  and  yoked  their  fourfold  tide . 
Through  one  miyestic  channel,  calm  and  free. 
The  sister-rivers  sought  the  parent^iea. 

The  midnight  watch  was  ended ;  down  the  west 
The  glowing  moon  declined  towards  her  rest; 
Through  either  host  the  voice  of  war  was  dumb; 
In  dreams  the  hero  won  the  fight  to  come ; 
No  sound  was  stirring,  save  the  breeze  that  bora 
The  distant  cataract's  everlasting  roar. 
When  from  the  tents  of  Cain,  a  Youth  withdrew; 
Secret  and  swift,  from  post  to  post  he  flew. 
And  pass'd  the  camp  of  Eden,  while  the  dawn 
Gleam'd  feintly  o'er  the  interjacent  lawn ; 
Skirting  the  forest,  cautiously  and  slow. 
He  fear'd  at  every  step  to  start  a  foe ; 
Oft  leap'd  die  hare  across  his  path,  up«prung 
The  laric  beneath  his  feet,  and  soaring  sung ; 
What  time,  o'er  eastern  mountains  seen  a&r. 
With  golden  splendor,  rose  the  morning  star, 
As  if  an  Angel-sentinel  of  night. 
From  earth  to  heaven,  had  wing'd  his  homewiid 

flight, 
Glorious  at  first,  but  lessening  by  the  way. 
And  lost  insensibly  in  higher  day. 

From  track  of  man  and  herd  his  path  he  choae. 
Where  high  the  grass,  and  thick  the  copsewood raw; 
Then  by  Euphrates'  banks  his  course  inclined. 
Where  the  grey  willows  trembled  to  the  wind ; 
With  toil  and  pain  their  humid  shade  he  clear'd. 
When  at  the  porch  of  heaven  the  sun  appear'd. 
Through  gorgeous  clouds  that  streak'd  the  orient  sky, 
And  kuidled  into  glory  at  his  eye ; 
While  dark  amidst  the  dews  that  glitter'd  round. 
From  rock  and  tree,  long  shadows  traced  the  ground 
Then  climb'd  the  ftigitive  an  airy  height. 
And  resting,  back  o'er  Eden  cast  his  sight. 

Far  on  the  left,  to  man  for  ever  closed. 
The  Mount  of  P&radise  in  clouds  reposed : 
The  gradual  landscape  open'd  to  his  view ; 
From  Nature's  fece  the  veil  of  mist  withdrew, 
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And  left,  in  dear  and  purple  light  reveard. 
The  radiant  river,  and  the  tented  field ; 
The  black  pane-ftirest,  in  whose  girdle  lay 
The  patriot  phalanx,  hemm*d  in  cloee  array ; 
The  verdant  champaign  narrowing  to  the  north. 
Whence  fiom  their  duaky  quarten  tallied  fiirth 
The  proud  invaderm  early  routed  to  fight, 
Tribe  after  tribe  emerging  into  light ; 
Whoae  thieldi  and  lancea,  in  the  golden  beama, 
Flaah'd  o'er  the  rettleei  scene  their  flickering  gleans, 
A»  when  the  breakera  catch  the  morning  glow. 
And  ocean  roUt  in  living  fire  below ; 
S6  round  the  unbroken  border  of  the  wood, 
The  Gianti  pour'd  their  army  like  a  flood,  , 

Elager  to  ibree  the  covert  of  their  foe, 
And  lay  die  laat  defence  of  Eden  low. 

From  that  aafe  eminence,  abeorb'd  in  thought. 
Even  till  the  wind  the  shout  of  legions  brought. 
He  gazed« — his  heart  recoiPd — he  tum*d  his  bead. 
And  o*er  the  southern  hills  his  journey  sped. 

Who  was  the  fugitive  T — in  infimcy 
A  youthful  Mother's  only  hope  was  he. 
Whose  spouse  and  kindred,  on  a  festal  day, 
Precipitate  destruction  swept  away ; 
Earth  trembled,  open'd,  and  entorob*d  them  all ; 
She  saw  them  sinlung.  heard  their  voices  call 
Beneath  the  gulC — and,  agonized,  aghast. 
On  the  vfiHd  verge  of  eddying  min  cast, 
Felt  in  one  pang,  at  that  convulsive  close, 
A  Widow's  anguish,  and  a  Mother's  throes  t 
A  Babe  sprang  forth,  an  inauspicious  birth. 
Where  all  had  perish'd  that  she  loved  on  earth. 
Forlorn  and  helpless,  on  the  upriven  ground, 
Hie  parent,  with  her  ofllpring,  Enoch  (bund  : 
And  thence,  vnth  tender  care  and  timely  aid, 
Home  to  the  Patriarehs*  glen  his  charge  ooovey'd. 

Restored  to  life,  one  pledge  of  former  joy. 
One  source  of  Miss  to  come,  reraain'dr— her  boy ! 
Sweet  in  her  eye  the  cherish'd  infant  rose. 
At  once  the  seal  and  solace  of  her  woes ; 
When  the  pale  widow  clasp'd  him  to  her  breast. 
Warm  gush'd  the  tears,  and  would  not  be  represt ; 
In  lonely  anguish,  when  the  truant  child 
Leap'd  o'er  the  threshold,  all  the  mother  smiled. 
In  him,  while  fond  imac^nation  view'd 
Husband  and  parents,  brethren,  friends,  renew'd. 
Each  vanish'd  look,  each  welUremember'd  grace, 
lliat  pleased  in  them,  she  sought  m  Ja van's  ftee ; 
For  quick  his  eye  and  changeable  its  my. 
As  the  sun  glancing  through  a  vernal  day ; 
And  like  the  lake,  by  storm  or  moonlight  seen. 
With  darkening  furrows  or  cerulean  mien. 
His  countenance,  the  mirror  of  his  breaat* 
The  calm  or  trouble  of  his  soul  exprass'd. 

As  years  enlary^ed  his  form,  in  moody  hooia. 
His  mind  betray'd  its  weakness  with  its  poweia; 
Alike  his  fiurest  hopes  and  strangest  fears 
Were  nursed  in  silence,  or  divulged  with  tears ; 
The  fullness  of  his  heart  repress'd  his  tongna, 
Though  none  might  rival  Javan  when  he  mm§> 
He  loved,  in  lonely  indolence  reclined. 
To  watch  the  cktuds,  and  listen  to  ^le  wind. 


But  from  the  north,  when  snow  and  tempest  cam*. 

His  nobler  spirit  mounted  into  flame ; 

With  stem  delight  he  roem'd  the  howling  woods. 

Or  hung  in  ecstacy  o'er  headlong  floods. 

Meanwhile  excursive  foncy  long'd  to  view 

The  world,  which  yet  by  &me  alone  he  knew ; 

The  joys  of  freedom  were  his  daily  theme, 

Glory  the  secret  of  his  midnight  dream ; 

That  dream  he  told  not;   though  his  heart  would 

ache. 
His  home  was  precious  for  his  mother's  sake. 
With  her  the  lowly  paths  of  peace  he  ran. 
His  guardian  angel,  till  he  verged  to  man; 
But  when  her  weary  eye  could  watch  no  more. 
When  to  the  grave  her  timeless  corse  he  bore. 
Not  Enoch's  counsels  could  his  steps  restrain ; 
He  fled,  and  sojoum'd  in  the  land  of  Cain. 
There  when  he  heard  the  voice  of  Jubal's  lyre. 
Instinctive  Genius  caught  the  ethereal  fire ; 
And  soon,  with  sweetly-modulating  skill, 
He  leam'd  to  wind  the  passions  at  his  will. 
To  rule  the  chords  with  such  mysterious  art, 
They  seem'd  the  life^irinp  of  the  hearer's  heart 
Then  Glory's  opening  field  he  proudly  trod. 
Forsook  the  worship  and  the  vi-ays  of  God, 
Round  the  vain  world  pursued  the  phantum  Fame, 
And  cast  away  his  birthright  for  a  name. 

Yet  no  delight  the  Minstrel's  bosom  knew. 
None  save  the  tones  that  from  his  harp  he  drew. 
And  the  warm  visions  of  a  wayward  mind. 
Whose  transient  splendor  left  a  gloom  behind 
Frail  as  the  clouds  of  sun-set,  and  as  fair. 
Pageants  of  light,  resolving  into  air. 
The  world,  whose  charms  his  young  afilections  stole 
He  found  too  mean  for  an  immortal  soul ; 
Wound  with  his  life,  through  all  his  feelings  wrought, 
Death  and  eternity  possess'd  his  thought ; 
Remorse  impell'd  him,  unremitting  care 
Harass'd  his  path,  and  stung  biro  to  despair. 
Still  was  the  secret  of  his  gne&  unknovm, 
Amidst  the  universe  he  sigh'd  alone ; 
The  fkme  he  follow'd,  and  the  fome  he  found, 
Heal'd  iKit  his  heart's  immedicable  wouikI  ; 
Admired,  applauded,  crown'd,  where'er  he  roved 
The  Bard  was  homeless,  friendless,  unbeloved. 
All  else  that  breathed  below  the  dreling  sky. 
Were  link'd  to  earth  by  some  endearing  tie ; 
He  only,  like  the  ocean-weed  upiom. 
And  loose  along  the  world  of  waters  bome^ 
Was  cast  companionleas,  from  wave  to  wava. 
On  life's  rough  sea^ — and  there  was  none  to  savci. 

The  Giant  King,  who  led  the  hosts  of  Cain, 
Delighted  in  the  Minstrel  and  his  vein ; 
No  hand,  no  voice,  like  Javan's,  could  control 
With  soothing  concords,  his  tempestuous  soul. 
With  him  the  wandering  Bard,  who  found  no  rest 
Through  ten  years'  exile,  sought  his  native  weat ; 
There  from  the  camp  retiring,  he  pursued 
His  journey  to  the  Pitriarchs'  solitude. 
This  son  of  peace  no  martial  armor  wore, 
A  scrip  for  ffK)d,  a  staflT  in  hand  he  bore ; 
Flaxen  his  robe;  and  o'er  his  shoulder  hung. 
Broad  as  a  warrior's  shield,  his  harp  unstrung, 
A  shell  of  tortoise,  exquisitely  wrought 
With  hieroglyphics  of  embodied  thought ; 
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Jvbal  himielf  enchased  the  polish 'd  frame ; 
And  Javan  won  it  in  the  slrife  for  &me, 
Anong  the  aona  of  MusiCf  when  their  Sire 
To  hit  victorious  skill  adjudged  the  lyre. 


*T  was  noon,  when  Javan  clirab'd  the  bordering  hill, 
By  many  an  old  remembrance  hallow'd  still. 
Whence  he  beheld,  by  sloping  woods  inclosed. 
The  hamlet  where  his  Parent's  dust  reposed, 
His  home  of  happiness  in  early  years. 
And  still  the  home  of  all  his  hopes  and  (ears, 
Wb«i  from  amotion  struggling  to  break  free* 
He  mused  on  joys  and  sorrows  yet  to  be. 
'  Awhile  he  stood,  with  rumination  pale. 
Casting  an  eye  of  sadness  o'er  the  vale, 
When,  suddenly  abrupt,  spontaneous  prayer 
Burst  £rom  his  lips  for  One  who  sojoum'd  there ; 
For  One,  whose  cottage,  far  appearing,  drew, 
Even  from  his  Mother's  grave,  his  transient  view ; 
One,  whose  unconscious  smiles  were  wont  to  dart 
Ine&Ue  emotion  through  his  heart ; 
A  nameless  sympathy,  more  sweet,  more  dear 
Than  j&iendship,  solaced  him  when  she  was  near ; 
And  well  he  guess'd,  while  yet  a  timorous  boy. 
That  Javan's  artless  songs  were  Zillah's  joy. 
But  when  amtntion,  with  a  fiercer  flame 
Than  untold  love,  had  fired  his  soul  for  fame. 
This  in&nt  passion,  cherish'd  yet  represt, 
lived  in  his  pulse,  but  died  within  his  breast ; 
For  oA,  in  distant  lands,  when  hope  beat  high, 
Westward  he  tum'd  his  eager  glistening  eye, 
And  gazed  in  spirit  cm  her  absent  form. 
Fair  as  the  moon  emerging  through  the  storm. 
Till  sodden,  strange,  bewildering  horrors  cross'd 
His  thooghtr— and  every  glimpse  of  joy  was  lost. 
Even  then,  when  melancholy  numb'd  his  brain. 
And  life  itself  stood  still  in  every  vein. 
While  his  cold,  quivering  lips  sent  vows  above, 
—Never  to  curse  her  with  his  bitter  love ! 
Hie  heart,  espoused  with  hers,  in  secret  sware 
To  hold  its  truth  unshaken  by  despair : 
Hie  vows  dispersed  that  from  those  lipa  were  borne, 
But  never,  never,  was  that  heart  forsworn ; 
Throughout  the  world,  the  charm  of  Zillah's  name 
Repell'd  the  touch  of  every  meaner  flame. 
Jeftbus  and  watchful  of  the  Sex's  wiles. 
He  trembled  at  the  light  of  Woman's  smiles! 
So  turns  the  mariner's  mistrusting  eye 
IVom  proud  Orion  bending  through  the  sky, 
Beauteous  and  terrible,  who  shines  afiu*. 
At  once  the  brightest  and  most  baneful  star.' 

Where  Javan  from  that  eastern  hill  survey'd 
ITie  circling  forest  and  embosom'd  glade. 
Earth  wore  one  summer  robe  of  living  green. 
In  heaven's  blue  arch  the  sun  alone  was  seen ; 
Creation  slumber'd  in  the  cloudless  light. 
And  noon  was  silent  as  the  depth  of  night 
Oh  what  a  throng  of  rushing  thoughts  oppraas'd. 
In  that  vast  solitude,  his  anxious  Iweest ! 
— To  wither  in  the  blossom  of  renown, 
And  unrecorded  to  the  dust  go  down, 


ICotigriafkiMtirai 
8p«ihIs  Oribos,  e  i  navif snti  sttrista, 
Oribn,  eUe  tra  fli  sstri  in  ci«l  rieplends 
Vis  tkii  d'  ocal  sllro.  •  piu  d*  ofsi  akio  efftnde. 
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Or  for  a  name  on  earth,  to  quit  the  prize 

Of  immortality  beyond  the  skies. 

Perplex 'd  his  wavering  choice : — when  Consdeooe 

&il'd. 
Love  rose  against  the  World,  and  Lavo  prevail'd ; 
Passicm,  in  aid  of  Virtue,  conquer'd  Pride, 
And  Woman  won  the  heart  to  Heaven  denied. 


CANTO  IL 


Javan,  descending  through  the  Forest,  arrives  at  tlie 
Place  where  he  hod  formerly  parted  with  Zillah, 
when  he  withdrew  from  the  Patriarchs*  Gl«i. 
There  he  again  discovers  her  in  a  Bower  formed 
on  the  Spot.  Their  strange  Interview,  and  abrupt 
Separation. 


Steep  the  descent,  and  wearisome  the  way. 
The  twisted  boughs  forbade  the  light  of  day ; 
No  breath  from  heaven  refresh'd  tjfie  sultry  gloom. 
The  arching  forest  seem'd  one  pillar'd  tomb, 
Upright  and  tall  the  trees  of  ages  grow. 
While  all  is  loneliness  and  waste  below ; 
There,  as  the  massy  foliage,  far  alouf 
Display 'd  a  dark  impenetrable  roof. 
So,  gnarl'd  and  rigid,  claspt  and  interwound. 
An  uncouth  maze  of  roots  eraboss'd  the  ground : 
Midway  beneath,  the  sylvan  wild  assumed 
A  milder  aspect,  shrubs  and  flowerets  bloom'd ; 
Openings  of  sky,  and  little  plots  of  green. 
And  showers  of  sun-beams  through  the  leavea  were 
seen. 

Awhile  the  traveller  halted  at  the  place. 
Where  last  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  Zillah's  ftce. 
One  lovely  eve,  when  in  that  calm  retreat 
They  met,  as  they  were  oflen  wont  to  meet, 
And  parted,  not  as  they  were  wont  to  part. 
With  gay  regret,  but  heaviness  of  heart ; 
Though  Javan  named  for  his  return  the  night. 
When  the  new  moon  had  roll'd  to  fuU-orb'd  light. 
She  stood,  and  gazed  through  tears  that  forced  their 

way, 
(Hi  as  from  steep  to  steep,  with  fond  delay. 
Lessening  at  every  view,  he  tum'd  his  head, 
Hail'd  her  vrith  weaker  voice,  then  forward  s^. 
From  that  sad  hour,  she  saw  hb  face  no  more 
In  Eden's  woods,  or  on  Euphrates*  shore : 
Moons  wax'd  and  waned ;  to  Act*  no  hope  appear'd. 
Who  much  his  death,  but  more  his  folsehood  fear'd. 

JVai0,  while  he  paused,  the  lapse  of  years  forgot. 
Remembrance  eyed  her  lingering  near  the  spot 
Onward  he  hasten'd ;  all  his  bosom  bum'd. 
As  if  that  eve  of  parting  were  retum'd ; 
And  she,  with  silent  tenderness  of  wx>e. 
Clung  to  his  heart,  and  would  not  let  him  go. 
Sweet  was  the  scene !  apart  the  cedars  stood, 
A  sunny  islet  open'd  in  the  wood ; 
With  vernal  tints  the  wild-brier  thicket  glows. 
For  here  the  desert  flourish'd  as  the  rose ; 
From  sapling  trees,  with  lucid  foliage  crown'd. 
Gay  lights  and  shadows  twinkled  on  the  ground ; 
Up  the  tall  stems  luxuriant  creepers  run 
To  hang  their  silver  blossoms  in  the  stm ; 
Deep  velvet  verdure  clad  the  turf  beneath. 
Where  trodden  flowers  their  richest  odors  braatbe. 
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Cfer  all  the  beet,  with  murmunng  muuc,  flew 
From  bell  to  bell,  to  tip  the  treasured  dew ; 
WhUe  insect  myriads,  in  the  solar  gleams, 
Glanced  to  and  fro,  like  intermingling  beams ; 
So  fresh,  so  pure,  the  woods,  the  sky,  the  air. 
It  seem'd  a  place  where  angels  might  repair, 
And  tune  their  harps  beneath  those  tranquil  shades, 
To  rooming  songs,  or  moonlight  serenades. 

He  paused  again,  with  memory's  dream  entranced ; 
Again  his  foot  unconsciously  advanced, 
Jt  or  now  the  laurel-thicket  caught  his  view. 
Where  he  and  Zillah  wept  their  hist  adieu. 
Some  curious  hand,  since  that  bereaving  hour, 
Had  twined  {he  copse  into  a  covert  bower. 
With  many  a  light  and  fiugrant  shrub  between* 
Flowering  aloft  amidst  perennial  green. 
As  Javan  search*d  this  blossom-woven  shade. 
He  spied  the  semblance  of  a  sleeping  Maid ; 
T  is  she ;  't  is  Zillah,  in  her  leaiy  shrine ; 
(Xerwatched  in  slumber  by  a  power  divine, 
In  cool  retirement  from  the  beat  of  day. 
Alone,  unfearing,  on  the  moss  she  lay. 
Fair  as  the  rainbow  shines  through  darkening  sbowen, 
Pure  as  a  wreath  of  snow  on  April  flowers. 

O  youth !  in  later  times,  whose  gentle  ear 
This  tale  of  ancient  constancy  shall  heart 
If  thou  hast  known  the  sweetness  and  the  pain. 
To  love  with  secret  hope,  yet  love  in  vain ; 
If  months  and  years  in  pining  silence  worn. 
Till  doubt  and  fear  might  be  no  longer  borne. 
In  evening  shades  thy  fidtering  tongue  ooofess'd 
The  last  dear  wish  that  trembled  in  thy  breast. 
While  at  each  pause  the  streamlet  purl*d  aloqg 
And  rival  woodlands  echoed  song  for  song; 
Recall  the  Maiden's  look — the  eye,  the  cheek* 
The  blush  that  spoke  what  language  could  not  speak; 
Recall  her  look,  when  at  the  altar's  side 
She  scal'd  her  promise,  and  became  thy  hrida, 
Such  were  to  Javan,  Sllah's  form  and  fooe, 
The  flower  of  meekness  on  a  stem  of  grace ; 
0,  she  was  all  that  Youth  of  Beauty  deemsa 
All  that  to  liDve  the  loveliest  olycct 


A  deeper  crimson  mantled  o'er  her  cheek. 
Her  close  lip  quiver'd,  as  in  act  to  speak, 
While  broken  sobs,  and  tremors  of  unrest, 
The  inward  trouble  of  a  dream  express'd : 
At  length,  amidst  imperfect  murmurs,  fell 
Tlie  name  of  "  Javan !"  and  a  low  ** forewell !" 
Tranquil  again,  her  cheek  resumed  its  hue. 
And  sofl  as  infimcy  her  breath  she  drew. 

When  Javan's  ear  those  startling  accents  thriird. 
Wonder  and  ecstacy  his  bosom  fill'd ; 
But  quidi  compunction  humbler  feelings  wrought. 
He  blush'd  to  be  a  spy  on  Zillah's  thought : 
He  tum'd  aside  ;  vnthin  the  neighboring  brake. 
Resolved  to  tarry  till  the  nymph  awake. 
There,  as  in  luxury  of  thought  reclined, 
A  cahn  of  tenderness  composed  his  mind ; 
His  stringless  harp  upon  the  turf  viras  thrown. 
And  on  a  pipe  of  most  mellifluous  tone. 
Framed  by  himself,  the  musing  Minstrel  play'd. 
To  charm  the  slumberer,  cl(Hster'd  in  the  shade. 
Jubal  had  taught  the  Ijrre's  responsive  string, 
Beneath  the  rapture  of  his  touch  to  sing ; 
And  bade  the  trumpet  wake,  with  bolder  breath. 
The  joy  of  battle  in  the  field  of  death ; 
But  Javan  first,  whom  pure  afllection  fired. 
With  Love's  clear  eloquence  the  flute  inspired ; 
At  once  obedient  to  the  lip  and  hand. 
It  utter'd  every  feeling  at  command. 
Light  o'er  the  stops  his  airy  Angers  flew, 
A  spirit  spoke  in  every  tone  they  drew ; 
'T  was  now  the  skylark  on  the  winp  of  mom. 
Now  the  night-warbler  leaning  on  her  thorn ; 
Anon  through  every  pulse  the  music  stole. 
And  held  sublime  communion  with  the  soul. 
Wrung  from  the  coyest  breast  the  unprison'd  sigh. 
And  Undled  rapture  in  the  coldest  eye. 


Moments  there  are,  that,  in  their  sodden  flight, 
Bring  the  slow  mysteriea  of  years  to  light ; 
Javad^  in  one  transporting  inatant,  knew. 
That  all  he  wirii'd,  and  all  he  fear'd. 
For  while  the  harlot-worid  his  soul 
Love  seem'd  a  crime  in  his  apostate  breast; 
How  could  he  tempt  her  innocence  to  share 
His  poor  ambition,  and  his  fix'd  despair! 
But  now  the  phantoms  of  a  wandering  brain. 
And  wounded  spirit,  crossed  his  thou^^ts  in  vahi : 
Past  sins  and  follies,  cares  and  woes  forgot. 
Peace,  virtue,  Zillah,  seem'd  his  present  bC; 
Where'er  he  look'd,  around  him  or  above. 
All  was  the  pledge  of  Trath,  the  work  of  Love, 
At  whose  transforming  hand,  where  last  they  stood. 
Had  sprung  that  lone  memorial  in  the  wood. 

Thua  on  the  slumbering  maid  while  Javan  gaud, 
V^th  quicker  swell  her  hidden  boeom  raised 
TTie  shadowy  trssaes,  that  profusely  shed 
Their  golden  wreaths  fVom  her  reclining  he«d ; 


HiQS  on  his  dulcet  pipe  while  Javan  play'd. 
Within  her  bower  awoke  the  conscious  maid ; 
She,  in  her  dream,  by  varying  fancies  crost. 
Had  hail'd  her  waitderer  found,  and  moum'd  him  lost; 
In  one  wild  vision,  'midst  a  land  unknown 
By  a  dark  river,  as  she  sat  abne, 
Javan  beyond  the  stream  dejected  stood ; 
He  spied  her  soon,  and  leapt  into  the  fkwd ; 
The  thwarting  current  urged  him  down  its  coune. 
But  Love  repell'd  it  with  victorious  foree ; 
She  ran  to  help  him  landing,  where  at  length 
He  struggled  up  the  bank  with  foiling  strength; 
She  caught  his  hand ; — when,  downward  from  the  day, 
A  water-monster  dragg'd  the  youth  away ; 
She  followed  headlong,  but  her  garments  bore 
Her  form,  light  floating,  till  she  saw  no  more : 
For  suddenly  the  dream's  delusion  changed. 
And  through  a  blooming  wilderness  she  ranged ; 
Alone  the  seem'd,  but  not  alone  nhe  walk'd--- 
Javan,  invisible,  beside  her  talk'd. 
He  told  how  he  had  joumey'd  many  a  year 
With  changing  seasons  in  their  swift  career. 
Danced  with  the  breeses  in  the  bowers  of  mom. 
Slept  in  the  valley  where  new  moons  are  bom. 
Rode  with  the  planets,  on  their  golden  cars. 
Round  the  blue  vrorid  inhabited  by  stars. 
And,  bathing  in  the  sun's  crystalline  streams. 
Became  ethereal  spirit  in  the  beams, 
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WImdm  vreve  hii  lineunents,  firom  mortal  light, 
Afamrb*d  in  pare  traneparency  of  light ; 
But  now,  hit  pilgrimage  of  glory  past. 
In  Eden'y  Tale  he  Mught  repoee  at  Ibbl 
— TTm  voiGe  wai  mystery  to  2llah*8  ear, 
Noi  speech,  nor  song,  yet  full,  melodioiis,  clew ; 
No  sounds  of  winds  or  waters,  birds  or  bees, 
Were  e'er  so  eiquisitely  tuned  to  please. 
Then  while  she  sought  him  with  desiring  eyea, 
Tile  airy  Javan  darted  from  disguise— 
Full  on  her  view  a  stranger's  visage  broke ; 
She  fled,  she  fell,  he  caught  her^— she  awoke. 

Awoke  fiom  sleeps — but  in  her  solitude 
Found  the  enchantment  of  her  dream  renewed ; 
That  living  voice,  so  full,  melodious,  clear. 
That  voice  of  mystery  warbled  in  her  ear. 
Yet  words  no  longer  wing  die  trembling  doIbb* 
Unearthly,  inexpressive  music  floats. 
In  liquid  tones  so  voluble  and  wild. 
Her  senses  seem  by  slumber  still  beguiled : 
Alarm'd,  she  started  from  her  lonely  den. 
Bat,  blushing,  instantly  retired  again ; 
The  viewless  phantom  came  in  sound  so  near, 
The  stranger  of  her  dream  might  next  appear. 
Javan,  conceal'd  behind  the  verdant  brake. 
Felt  his  lip  ikiU  and  strength  his  hand  forsake ; 
Tlien  dropt  his  flute,  and  while  he  lay  at  rest 
Heard  every  pulse  that  travell'd  through  his  breast. 
Zillah.  who  deem'd  the  strange  illusion  fled. 
Now  from  the  laurel-arbor  show'd  her  head, 
Hia  eye  quick-glancing  round,  as  if  in  thought 
Recoiling  from  the  object  that  she  sought : 
By  slow  degrees,  to  Javan  in  the  shade, 
Tlie  emerging  nymph  her  perfect  shape  displajr'd. 
Time  had  but  touch'd  her  form  to  finer  grace, 
Yean  had  but  shed  their  favors  on  her  fkce. 
While  secret  Love,  and  unrewarded  Truth, 
like  cold  clear  dew  upon  the  ruse  of  youth. 
Gave  to  the  springing  flower  a  chast«i*d  bloom. 
And  shut  from  rifling  winds  its  coy  perfume. 

Words  cannot  paint  the  wonder  of  her  look. 
When  once  again  his  pipe  the  Bffinstrel  took. 
And  sofl  in  undertones  began  to  play, 
like  the  caged  woodlark's  low-lamenting  lay : 
Tlien  loud  and  shrill,  by  stronger  breath  impdl*d, 
To  higher  strains  the  undaunted  music  swdl'd, 
TUl  new-bom  echoes  through  the  forest  rang, 
And  birds,  at  noon,  in  broken  slumbers  sang. 
Bewildering  tran^xNrt,  in&ntine  surprise, 
Tlirobb'd  in  her  bosom,  sparkled  in  her  ejres. 
(Xer  every  feature  every  feeling  shone. 
Her  color  changed  as  Javan  dianged  his  tone ; 
Whfleahe,  between  the  bower  and  brake  entranced. 
Alternately  retreated  or  advanced ; 
Sometimes  the  leasening  cadence  seem'd  to  fly. 
Then  the  full  melody  came  rolling  nigh ; 
S9ie  shrank,  or  follow*d  still,  with  eye  and  feet^ 
Afraid  to  lose  it,  more  afraid  to  meet ; 
For  yet  through  Eden's  land,  by  fame  alone, 
Jubal's  harmonious  minstrelsy  wos  known. 
Though  nobler  songs  than  cheered  the  Pfetnarchs'  glen 
Never  reaounded  fhnn  the  Kps  of  men. 

Silence,  at  length,  the  listening  Maiden  brake ; 
The  heart  of  Javan  chflck'd  him  while  ahe  ipok* ; 


Though  sweeter  than  his  pipe  her  accents  stole, 
He  durst  not  Icam  the  tumult  of  her  soul. 
But,  closely  cowering  in  his  ambuscade, 
With  Rprightlier  breath  and  nimbler  finger  play'd. 
— "  T  is  not  tho  nightingale  that  sang  so  well, 
\Vhen  Javan  \e(i  me  near  this  lonely  cell ; 
T  is  not  iixlced  the  nightingale ; — ^her  voice 
Could  never  since  that  hour  my  soul  rejoice : 
Some  bird  from  Paradide  hath  lost  her  way. 
And  carols  here  a  long>fbrbidden  lay ; 
For  ne'er  since  Eve's  transgression,  mortal  ear 
Was  privileged  such  heavenly  sounds  to  hear  { 
Perhaps  an  Angel,  while  he  rests  his  wings. 
On  earth  alighting,  here  his  descant  sings ; 
Methinks  those  tones,  so  full  of  jpy  and  love, 
Muft  be  the  language  of  the  world  above ! 
Within  this  brake  he  rests:"  With  curious  ken. 
As  if  she  fear'd  to  stir  a  lion's  den. 
Breathless,  on  tiptoe,  round  the  copse  she  crept ; 
Her  heart  beat  quicker,  louder,  as  she  stept. 
Till  Javan  rose,  and  flx'd  on  her  his  eyes. 
In  dumb  embarrassroeAt,  and  feign'd  surprise. 
Upright  she  started,  at  the  sudden  view. 
Back  firom  her  brow  the  scatter'd  ringlets  flew; 
Pideness  a  moment  overspread  her  fece ; 
But  fear  to  frank  astonishment  gave  place. 
And  with  the  virgin-blush  of  innocence, 
She   ask*d< — "Who  art  thou.  Stranger,  and  frum 
whence?" 

With  mild  demeanor,  and  with  downcast  eye, 
Javan,  advancing,  humbly  made  reply : 
— '*  A  Wretch,  escaping  from  the  tribes  of  men, 
Seeks  an  asylum  in  the  Patriarchs*  glen ; 
As  through  the  forest's  breathless  gloom  I  stray'd, 
Up^prang  the  breeie  in  this  delicious  shade ; 
Then,  while  I  sate  beneath  the  rustling  tree, 
I  waked  this  pipe  to  wildest  minstrelsy. 
Child  of  my  fency,  framed  with  Jubal's  art. 
To  breathe  at  will  the  fullness  of  my  heart : 
Fairest  of  Women !  if  the  clamor  rude 
Hath  scared  the  quiet  of  thy  solitude. 
Forgive  the  innocent  oflence,  and  tell 
How  fiur  beyond  these  woods  the  righteous  dwell." — 

Though  changed  his  voice,  his  look  and  stature 
changed. 
In  air  and  garb,  in  all  but  love  estranged, 
Still  in  the  youthful  exile  Zillah  sought 
A  dear  lost  friend,  for  ever  near  her  thought! 
Yet  answer'd  coldly^ — jealous  and  afraid 
Her  heart  might  be  mistaken,  or  betray'd. 
— **  Not  far  from  hence  the  feithful  race  reskle ; 
Pilgrim !  to  whom  shall  I  thy  footsteps  guide  ? 
Alike  to  all,  if  thou  an  alien  be, 
My  fether's  home  invites  thee :  follow  me." 

She  spoke  with  such  a  thought^Iivining  look. 
Color  his  lip,  and  power  his  tongue  forsook ; 
At  length,  in  hesitating  tone,  and  low, 
— **  Enoch,"  said  he,  **  the  friend  of  God,  I  know. 
To  him  I  bear  a  message  full  of  fear ; 
I  may  not  rest  till  he  vouchsafe  to  hear  ** 

He  paused :  his  cheek  with  red  confusion  bom'dt 
Kindness  thniugh  her  relenting  breast  retuni'd : 
— **  Behold  the  path,"  she  cried,  and  led  the  way ; 
Era  long  the  vale  unbosom'd  to  the  day : 
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--^  Yonder,  where  two  embracing  oak*  are  Men, 
Arch*d  o'er  a  cottage-rooC  that  peepa  between. 
Dwells  EInoch ;  Stranger !  ))eace  attend  thee  there, 
My  ftther's  iheep  demand  his  daughter*!  care." 

Javan  was  lo  rebuked  beneath  her  eye, 
She  vaniah'd  ere  he  ialter'd  a  reply, 
And  sped,  while  he  in  cold  amaxement  stood. 
Along  the  winding  border  of  the  wood ; 
Now  lost,  now  reappearing,  as  the  glade 
Shone  to  the  sun,  or  darkened  in  the  shade. 
He  saw,  but  might  not  follow,  where  her  flock 
Were  wont  to  rest  at  noon,  beneath  a  rock. 
He  knew  the  willowy  champaign,  and  the  stream. 
Of  many  an  early  lay  the  simple  theme, 
Chanted  in  Boyhood's  unsuspecting  hours. 
When  Zillah  join'd  the  song,  or  praised  his  powers. 
Thither  he  watch'd  her,  while  her  course  she  bore, 
Nor  ceased  to  gaxe,  when  she  was  seen  no  more. 


CANTO  in. 


Javan's  Soliloquy  on  Zillah's  Deeertioa  of  him<— He 
reaches  the  Ruins  of  his  Mother's  Cottage. — 
Thence  he  proceeds  to  Enoch's  Dwelling. — ^His 
Reception  there. — Enoch  and  Javan  proceed  to- 
gether towards  the  Place  of  Sacrifice.^ — Description 
of  the  Patriarchs*  Glen ; — Occasion  of  the  Family 
of  Seth  retiring  thither  at  firrt. 


**  Am  I  80  changed  by  sufiering,  so  forgot, 
That  Love  disowns  me,  Zillah  knows  roe  not  ? 
Ah!  no;  she  shrinks  from  my  disastrous  fiite, 
She  dare  not  love  me,  and  she  cannot  hate : 
Tis  just;  I  merit  this. — When  Nature's  womb 
Ingulf 'd  my  kindred  in  one  common  tomb. 
Why  was  I  spared  f — A  reprobate  by  birth. 
To  heaven  rebellious,  unallied  on  earth. 
Whither,  O  whither  shall  the  outcast  flee  f 
There  is  no  home,  no  peace,  no  hope  for  me. 
I  hate  the  worldling's  vanity  and  noise, 
I  have  no  fellow-foeling  in  his  joys : 
The  saint's  serener  bliss  I  cannot  share. 
My  Soul,  alas !  hath  no  communicm  there. 
This  is  the  portion  of  my  cup  below. 
Silent,  unmingled,  solitary  woe ; 
To  bear  fiom  clime  to  clime  the  corse  of  Cah^ 
Sin  with  remorse,  yet  find  repentance  vain ; 
And  cling,  in  blank  despair,  fiom  breath  to  breath. 
To  nought  in  life,  except  the  fear  of  Death.*' — 

While  Javan  gave  his  bitter  passion  vent, 
And  wandcr'd  on,  unheeding  where  he  went. 
His  feet,  instinctive,  led  him  to  the  spot 
Where  rose  the  ruins  of  his  Childhood's  ooC ; 
Here,  as  he  halted  in  alwupt  surprise. 
His  Mother  seem'd  to  vanish  from  his  eyes. 
As  if  her  gentle  form,  unmark'd  before. 
Had  stood  to  greet  him  at  the  wonted  door ; 
Yet  did  the  pale  retiring  Spirit  dart 
A  look  of  tenderness  that  Inoke  his  heart : 
*T  was  but  a  thought,  arrested  on  its  flight, 
And  bodied  forth  viith  visionary  light. 


But  chill  the  life-blood  ran  through  every  vein, 
The  fire  of  fren^  faded  from  his  brain. 
He  cast  himself  in  terror  on  the  ground : 
—Slowly  recovering  strength,  he  gazed  aromid. 
In  wistful  silence,  eyed  those  walls  decay 'd. 
Between  whose  chinks  the  lively  lizard  play*d ; 
The  moas-clad  timbers,  loose  and  lapsed  awry. 
Threatening  ere  long  in  wider  wreck  to  lie ; 
Hie  fiactured  roof,  through  which  the  sun-beaois 

shone. 
With  rank  unflowering  verdure  overgrown ; 
The  prostrate  fragments  of  the  wicker-door. 
And  reptile  traces  on  the  damp  green  floor. 
This  mournful  spectacle  while  Javan  view'd. 
Life's  earliest  scenes  and  trials  were  renew'd ; 
O'er  his  daik  mind,  the  light  of  years  gone  by, 
Gleam'd,  like  the  meteors  of  a  northern  sky. 
He  moved  his  lips,  but  strove  in  vain  to  speak, 
A  few  sbw  tears  stray'd  down  his  cold  wan  cheek. 
Till  from  his  breast  a  sigh  convulsive  sprung. 
And  *'0  my  Mother!"  trembled  fix>m  his  tongue. 
That  name,  though  but  a  murmur,  that  dear  name 
Touch'd  every  )dad  aflfection  into  flame ; 
Despondency  assumed  a  milder  form, 
A  ray  of  comfort  darted  through  the  storm ; 
**  O  God !  be  merciful  to  me ! " — He  said, 
Arose,  and  straight  to  Enoch's  dwelling  sped. 


Enoch,  who  sate,  to  taste  the  freshening 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  his  cottage-trees. 
Beheld  the  youth  approaching ;  and  his  eye. 
Instructed  hy  the  light  of  prophecy. 
Knew  from  a&r,  beneath  the  stranger's  air. 
The  orphan-olgect  of  his  lenderest  care ; 
Forth,  with  a  fiither's  joy,  the  holy  man 
To  meet  the  poor  returning  pilgrim  ran, 
Fell  on  his  neck,  and  kiss'd  him,  wepi,  and  cried. 
**  My  son !  my  son ! " — but  Javan  shrunk  aside ; 
The  Patriarch  raised,  embraced  him,  oft  withdrew 
His  head  to  gaze,  then  wept  and  closp'd  anew. 
The  mourner  bow'd  with  agony  of  shame, 
Clung  round  his  knees,  and  call'd  upon  his  name. 
— **  Father !  behold  a  supplicant  in  me, 
A  sinner  in  the  sight  of  Heaven  and  thee ; 
Tet  for  thy  former  love,  may  Javan  live : 
O,  for  the  mother's  sake,  the  son  forgive  !— 
The  meanest  oflice,  and  the  lowest  seat. 
In  Enoch's  house  be  mine,  at  Enoch's  feet** 

**  Come  to  my  home,  my  bosom  and  my  feat. 
Not  as  a  stranger,  and  wa3rfiuing  guest : 
My  bread  of  peace,  my  cup  of  blessings  share. 
Child  of  my  faith !  and  answer  to  my  prayer ! 
O,  I  have  wepi  through  many  a  night  for  thee. 
And  watch'd  through  many  a  day  M»  day  lo  see. 
Crown'd  is  the  hope  of  my  desiring  heart ; 
I  am  resign'd,  and  ready  to  depart  : 
With  joy  I  hail  my  course  of  nature  nm. 
Since  I  have  seen  thy  face,  my  son !  my  son !" 

So  saying,  Enoch  led  to  his  abode 
The  tremUing  penitent,  along  the  road 
That  through  the  garden's  gay  inclosure  wound ; 
'Midst  fruits  and  flowers  the  Patriarch's  spouae  they 

found. 
Plucking  the  purple  clusters  from  the  vine. 
To  crown  the  cup  of  imfennented  wine. 
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to  meet  thera ; — but  in  strange  sunniae 
Stopl,  and  on  Javan  fix'd  her  earnest  eyes ; 
He  kneel'd  to  greet  her  hand  with  wonted  grac»— 
Ah !  then  she  knew  him ! — as  he  bow'd  his  tkce. 
His  mother's  features  in  a  glimpse  she  caught, 
And  the  son's  image  rush'd  upon  her  thought; 
Pide  she  reooil'd  with  momentary  fright, 
As  if  a  spirit  had  ris'n  before  her  sight ; 
Eetnniing,  with  a  heart  too  full  to  spettk. 
She  pour'd  a  flood  of  tears  upon  his  cheek, 
Tlien  laugh'd  for  gladness, — but  her  laugh  waa  wild ; 
-— ^  Where  hast  thou  been,  my  own,  my  orphan  diild  7 
Child  of  my  soul !  bequeathed  in  death  to  me, 
By  her  who  had  no  other  wealth  than  thee !" 
She  cried,  and  with  a  Mother's  love  caress'd 
The  Youth,  who  wept  in  silence  on  her  breaat 

Tliis  hasty  tumult  of  affection  o'er, 
They  pass'd  within  the  hospitable  door; 
lliere  on  a  grassy  couch,  with  joy  o'ercome, 
PeosiTe  with  awe,  with  veneration  dumb, 
Javan  reclined,  while  kneeling  at  his  seat. 
Tile  humble  Patriarch  wash'd  the  traveller's  feet 
Quickly  the  Spouse  her  plenteous  table  spread 
With  homely  viands,  milk  and  fruits  and  bread. 
Ere  long  the  guest,  grown  innocently  bold, 
Widi  simple  eloquence  his  story  told  ; 
His  sins,  his  follies,  frankly  were  reveal'd. 
And  nothing  but  his  nameless  love  conceal'd. 
— ^While  thus,"  he  cried,  **  I  proved  the  worid  i 

snare. 
Pleasure  a  serpent.  Fame  a  cloud  in  air ; 
While  with  the  sons  of  men  my  footsteps  trod. 
My  home,  my  heart,  was  with  the  Sons  of  God.** 


Sire !  while  I  ruoni'd  the  world,  a  transient  guest. 

From  sun-riae  to  the  ocean  of  the  west, 

I  found  that  sin,  where'er  the  foot  of  man 

Nature's  primeval  wilderness  o'erran. 

Had  track*d  his  steps,  and  through  advancing  Tiue 

Urged  the  deluded  race  from  crime  to  crime, 

Till  wrath  and  strife,  in  fratricidal  war, 

Gather'd  the  force  of  nations  from  afar. 

To  deal  and  sufier  Death's  unheeded  Mow, 

As  if  the  cuise  on  Adam  wera  too  slow : 

Evan  now  an  host,  like  k>custs  on  their  way. 

That  desolate  the  eanh.  and  dim  the  day, 

Led  by  a  Giant  king,  whose  arm  hath  broke 

Remotest  realms  to  wear  his  iron  yoke. 

Hover  o'er  Eden,  resolute  lo  close 

His  final  triumph  o'er  his  latest  fbea ; 

A  feeble  band,  that  in  their  covert  lie. 

Like  cowering  doves  beneath  the  &lcon*s  eye. 

That  easy  and  ignoble  conquest  won, 

There  yet  remains  one  fouler  deed  undone. 

Ofl  have  I  heard  the  tyrant  in  his  ire. 

Devote  this  glen  to  massacre  and  (ire, 

And  swear  to  root,  from  E^urtli's  dishonor'd  face. 

The  last  least  relic  of  the  fiiilhful  race ; 

Thenceforth  he  hopes,  on  God's  terrestrial  throne. 

To  rule  the  nether  universe  alone. 

Wberafore,  O  Sire !  when  evening  shuts  the  sky, 

Fly  with  thy  kindred,  from  dcsi ruction  fly ; 

Far  to  the  south,  unpeopled  wilds  of  wood 

Skirt  the  dark  bonlers  of  Euphrates*  flood ; 

There  shall  the  Patriarchs  find  srrure  repose. 

Till  Eden  rest,  forsaken  of  her  foes." 


**  Went  not  my  spirit  with  thee,"  Enoch  said, 
*  When  from  the  Mother's  grave  the  Orphan  flad  ? 
Othan  believed  thee  slain  by  beasts  of  blood. 
Or  selMevoted  to  the  strangling  flood, 
^Too  plainly  in  Uiy  grief-bewilder'd  mien. 
By  every  eye,  a  breaking  heart  was  seen :) 
I  iBoam'd  in  secret  thine  apoatasy. 
Nor  ceased  to  intercede  with  Heaven  for  thee. 
Strong  was  my  foith :  in  dreams  or  waking  thouf^t, 
OH  as  thine  image  o'er  my  mind  was  brought, 
I  deem'd  thee  living  by  this  conscious  sign. 
The  deep  communion  of  my  soul  with  thine. 
This  day  a  voice,  that  thrill'd  my  breast  with  fi»ar 
(Methought  't  waa  Adam's),  whisper'd  in  mine  ear, 
— *  Enodi !  ere  thrice  the  morning  meet  the  sun. 
Thy  joy  shall  be  fulfill'd,  thy  rest  begun.' 
While  yet  those  tones  wera  murmuring  in  air, 
I  tura'd  to  look, — but  saw  no  speaker  there: 
Thought  I  not  then  of  thee,  my  long-lost  joy  f 
Leapt  not  my  heart  abroad  to  meet  my  boy  I 
Tea !  and  while  still  1  sate  beneath  the  tree. 
Revolving  what  the  signal  meant  to  me, 
I  spied  thee  coming,  and  with  eager  feet 
Ran,  the  returning  fugitive  to  greet : 
Nor  less  the  welcome  art  thou,  since  I  know 
By  this  high  warning,  that  from  earth  I  go ; 
My  days  are  nimiber'd ;  peace  on  thine  attend! 
The  trial  oomear-be  fiuthful  to  the  end." 

"  O  live  the  yean  of  Adam ! "  cried  the  youth ; 
*  Yet  seem  thy  words  tc  breathe  prophetic  truth : 


At  Javan's  s;  eerh  the  Matron's  cheek  grew  pale 
Her  courage,  not  her  faith,  began  to  fail : 
Eve's  youngest  daughter  she ;  the  silent  tear 
Witness'd  her  patience,  but  betray 'd  her  fear. 
Then  answer'd  Enoch,  with  a  uroilc  serene, 
That  shed  celestial  lieaut>'  o'er  his  mien ; 
"  Here  is  mine  earthly  habitation :  here 
I  wait  till  my  Redeemer  shall  api^ear : 
Death  and  the  foce  of  man  1  dare  not  shun, 
God  is  my  refuge,  and  His  will  be  done." 

The  Matron  check'd  her  uncomplaining  pigh. 
And  wiped  the  drop  that  trembled  in  her  eye« 
Javan  with  shame  and  sel^baf>ement  blush'd. 
But  every  care  at  Ejwch's  smile  was  hush'd : 
He  felt  the  power  of  truth ;  his  heart  o>iflow'd. 
And  in  his  look  sublime  devotion  glow'd. 
Westward  the  Patriarch  tum'd  his  tranquil  &ce ; 
"  The  Sun,"  said  he,  *'  hath  well-nigh  run  his  raor  . 
I  to  the  yearly  sacrifice  repair. 
Our  Brethren  meet  me  at  the  |4ace  of  prayer." 

**  I  follow :  O,  my  fiither !  I  am  thine ; 
Thy  God,  thy  people,  and  thine  altar  mine !" 
Eiclaim'd  the  youth,  on  higheat  thoughts  intent. 
And  forth  with  Enoch  through  the  valley  went. 

Deep  waa  that  valley,  girt  with  rock  and  wood  i 
In  rural  groups  the  scatter'd  hamlet  stood ; 
Tents,  arbon,  cottages,  adom'd  the  scene, 
Gardeoa  and  fields,  and  shepherds'  walks  between ; 
Through  all,  a  streamlet,  from  its  mountaineource. 
Seen  but  by  stealth,  pursued  its  willowy  course 
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When  fint  the  mingling  sons  of  God  and  man 
The  demon-sacrifice  of  war  began, 
Self-exiled  here,  the  family  of  Seth 
Renounced  a  world  of  violence  and  death. 
Faithful  alone  amidst  the  iaithleas  found,' 
And  innocent  while  murder  cursed  the  ground. 
Here,  in  retirement  firom  profane  mankind,* 
They  worshipped  God  widi  purity  of  mind, 
Fed  their  small  flocks,  and  till'd  their  narrow  aoil. 
Like  parent  Adam,  with  submissive  toil, 
—Adam,  whose  eyes  their  pious  hands  had  cloaad, 
Whose  bones  beneath  their  quiet  turf  reposed. 
No  glen  like  this,  unstain'd  with  human  blood, 
Could  youthful  Nature  boast  before  the  flood ; 
Far  less  shall  Earth,  now  hastening  to  decay, 
A  scene  of  sweeter  loneliness  display. 
Where  nought  was  heard  but  sounds  of  peace  and 

love. 
Nor  seen  but  woods  around,  and  heaven  above. 

Yet  not  in  cold  and  unconcem'd  content, 
Their  years  in  that  delicious  range  were  spent ; 
Oft  fjfom  their  haunts  the  fervent  Patriarchs  br^te. 
In  strong  aflfection  to  their  kindred  spoke. 
With  tears  and  prayers  reproved  their  growing  Crimea, 
Or  told  the  impending  judgments  of  Uie  times. 
In  vain;  the  world  despised  the  warning  wool. 
With  scorn  belied  it,  or  with  mockery  heard, 
Forbade  the  zealous  monitors  to  roam. 
And  stoned,  or  chased  them  to  their  forest  home. 
There,  from  the  depth  of  solitude,  their  si^ 
Pleaded  with  Heaven  in  ceaseless  sacrifice. 
And  long  did  righteous  Heaven  the  guilty  spare, 
Won  by  the  holy  violence  of  prayer. 

Yet  sharper  pangs  of  unavailing  woe. 
Those  Sires  in  secrecy  were  doom'd  to  know ; 
Oft  by  the  world's  alluring  snares  misled. 
Their  youth  fVoro  that  sequester'd  valley  fled, 
Join'd  the  wild  herd,  increased  the  godless  crew. 
And  left  the  virtuous  remnant  weak  and  few. 


CANTO  IV. 


Enoch  relates  to  Javan  the  Circumstances  of  the 
Death  of  Adam,  including  his  Appointment  of  an 
annual  Sacrifice  on  the  Day  of  his  Tranagreasion 
and  Fall  in  Paradise. 


Thus  through  the  valley  while  they  held  their  walk, 
Enoch  of  former  days  began  to  talk : 
— ^  Thou  know'st  our  place  of  sacrifice  and  (miyer, 
Javan !  for  thou  wert  wont  to  worship  there : 
Boilt  by  our  father's  venerable  hands. 
On  the  same  spot  our  ancient  altar  stands, 
Where,  driven  from  Eden's  hallow'd  groves,  he  found 
An  home  on  earth's  unconsecrated  ground ; 
Whence  too,  his  pilgrimage  of  trial  o'er. 
He  reach'd  the  rest  which  sin  can  break  no  more. 
Ofl  host  thou  beard  our  elder  Patriarchs  tell 
flow  Adam  once  by  disobedience  fell ; 


1  So  tpoke  the  Mrraph  Abdifil,  faithful  found 
Amonff  the  fiuthleM.  faithfbl  ooly  ha. 

Par.  J^$U  Book  V. 


Would  that  my  tongue  were  gifted  to  display 
The  terrbr  and  the  glory  of  that  day. 
When,  seized  and  stricken  by  the  hand  of  Death, 
The  first  transgressor  yielded  up  his  breath ! 
Nigh  threescore  years,  with  interchanging  light. 
The  host  of  heaven  have  measured  day  and  nig^ 
Since  we  beheld  the  ground,  from  which  he  rase. 
On  his  returning  dust  in  silence  close. 

**  With  him  his  noblest  sons  might  not  comparer 
In  godlike  feature  and  miyestic  air ; 
Not  out  of  weakness  rose  his  gradual  frame. 
Perfect  from  his  Creator's  hand  be  came ; 
And  as  in  form  excelling,  so  in  mind 
The  Sire  of  men  transcended  all  mankind ; 
A  soul  was  in  his  eye,  and  in  his  speech 
A  dialect  of  heaven  no  art  could  reach ; 
For  oft  of  old  to  him,  the  evening  breeze 
Had  home  the  voice  of  God  among  the  trees ; 
Angels  were  wxmt  their  songs  with  his  to  blend. 
And  talk  with  him  as  their  familiar  friend. 
But  deep  remorse  for  that  myHterious  crime, 
Whose  dire  contagion  through  elaf«ing  time 
Diffused  the  cur«e  of  doath  beyond  control, 
Had  wrought  such  seli-abofsemcnt  in  his  soul, 
That  he,  whose  honors  were  approach'd  by  none. 
Was  yet  the  meekest  man  beneath  ihc  sun. 
From  sin,  as  from  the  serf  ent  that  betray'd 
Eve's  early  innocence,  he  Bhruitk  afraid ; 
Vice  he  rebuked  with  so  austere  a  fruwn. 
He  seem'd  to  bring  an  insiant  judgment  down ; 
Yet,  while  he  chid,  compunctious  tears  would  aluV 
And  yearning  tenderness  dissolve  his  heart; 
The  guilt  of  all  his  race  became  his  own. 
He  suffer'd  as  if  he  had  sinn'd  aloue. 
Within  our  glen  to  filial  love  endear'd. 
Abroad  for  wisdom,  truth,  nnd  juslicc  fear'd. 
He  walk'd  so  humbly  in  the  sight  of  all, 
The  vilest  ne'er  reproach'd  him  with  his  faU. 
Children  were  his  delight ; — they  run  tu  meet 
His  soothing  hand,  and  clasp'd  his  honored  feet ; 
While,  'midst  their  fearless  sports  supremely  Uert. 
He  grew  in  heart  a  child  among  the  rcHt : 
Yet,  as  a  Parent,  nought  beneath  the  sky 
Touch'd  him  so  quickly  as  an  infanrs  eye : 
Joy  from  its  smile  of  happiness  he  cauglit ; 
Its  flash  of  rage  sent  horror  through  his  thoughl  ^ 
His  smitten  conscience  felt  as  fierce  a  pain, 
As  if  he  fell  fhmi  innocence  again. 

"  One  mom  I  track'd  him  on  his  lonely  way. 
Pale  as  the  gleam  of  slow-awakening  day ; 
With  feeble  step  he  climb'd  yon  craggy  height^ 
Thence  fix'd  on  distant  Paradise  his  sight ; 
He  gazed  awhile  in  silent  thought  profound. 
Then  foiling  prostrate  on  the  dewy  ground. 
He  pour'd  his  spirit  in  a  flood  of  prayer, 
Bewail'd  his  ancient  crime  with  self-denpair. 
And  claim'd  the  pledge  of  reconciling  grace. 
The  promised  Seed,  the  Savior  of  his  rare. 
Wrestling  with  God,  as  Nature's  vigor  fail'd. 
His  faith  grew  stronger  and  his  plea  prevailed ; 
The  prayer  from  agony  to  rapture  rose. 
And  sweet  as  Angel  accents  fell  the  close. 
I  stood  to  greet  him :  when  he  raised  his  head» 
Divine  expreasion  o'er  his  visage  spread ; 
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ffii  pmenc«  was  to  Kiinily  to  behold. 
Ha  Mein'd  in  8inle«  PftradUe  grown  old. 

•^— ^Thia  day,'  laid  he,  *in  Time's  star-lighted 
round. 
Renews  the  anguish  of  that  mortal  wound 
Ota  Bse  inflicted,  when  the  Serpent's  tongue 
My  Spouse  with  his  beguiling  falsehood  stung. 
Though  years  of  grace  through  centuries  have  pess'd, 
flfaice  my  transgression,  this  may  be  the  last; 
lofinnities  without,  and  fears  within, 
Foralell  the  consummating  stroke  of  sin ; 
Tlie  hour,  the  place,  the  form  to  me  unknown. 
But  God,  who  lent  me  life,  wiU  claim  his  own ; 
HMD,  lest  I  sink  as  suddenly  in  death, 
At  qmicken'd  into  being  fay  his  breath. 
Once  more  I  climb'd  these  rocks  with  weary  pace, 
And  but  once  more,  to  view  my  native  place. 
To  bid  yon  garden  of  delight  &rewell, 
Hm  earthly  Paradise  from  which  I  fell. 
TUs  mantle,  Enoch !  which  I  yearly  wear 
Ts  mark  the  day  of  penitence  and  prayer, — 
These  skins,  the  covering  of  my  first  oiSence, 
Whan,  conscious  of  departed  innocence, 
Naked  and  trembling,  from  my  Judge  I  fled, 
A  hand  of  mercy  o'er  my  vileneas  spread ; — 
Enoch !  this  mantle,  thus  vouchsafed  to  me 
At  my  dismission,  I  bequeath  to  thee ; 
Wear  it  in  sad  memorial  on  this  day. 
And  yearly  at  mine  earliest  altar  slay 
A  lamb  immaculate,  whose  blood  be  spilt 
In  sign  of  wrath  removed  and  cancell'd  guilt : 
80  be  the  sins  of  all  my  race  confest, 
80  on  their  heads  may  peace  and  pardon  rest.' 
—Thus  spake  our  Sire,  and  down  the  steep  descent 
Widi  strengthen'd  heart  and  fearless  footstep  went : 

0  Javan !  when  we  parted  at  his  door, 

1  bred  him  as  I  never  loved  before. 

**  Eire  noon,  returning  to  his  bower,  I  found 
Oar  fiither  laboring  in  his  harvest  ground 
(For  yet  he  till'd  a  little  plot  of  soil, 
I^ent  and  pleased  with  voluntary  toil) ; 
But  O  bow  changed  from  him,  whose  morning  eye 
Oatshone  the  star,  that  told  the  sim  was  nigh ! 
Loose  in  his  feeble  grasp  the  sickle  shook ; 
I  mark'd  the  ghastly  dolor  of  his  look. 
And  ran  to  help  him ;  but  his  latest  strength 
Fail'd ; — prone  upon  his  sheaves  he  fell  at  length : 
I  strove  to  raise  him ;  sight  and  sense  were  fled, 
Nerveless  his  limbs,  and  backward  sway'd  his  head. 
Sedi  pass'd ;  I  call'd  him,  and  we  bore  our  Sire 
To  neighboring  shades  from  noon's  afflictive  fire : 
Era  long  ho  'woke  to  feeling,  with  a  sigh. 
And  half  unclosed  his  hesitating  eye ; 
Strangely  and  timidly  he  peer'd  around, 
like  men  in  dreams  whom  sudden  lights  confound ; 
^^  Is  this  a  new  CreatioQf — Have  I  pass'd 
The  bitterness  of  death  T' — ^He  look'd  aghast, 
Hien  sorrowful ; — *  No ;  men  and  trees  appear ; 
*T  is  not  a  new  Creation, — pain  is  here : 
From  Sin's  dominion  is  there  no  release  f 
Lord !  let  thy  Servant  now  depart  in  peace.' 
'>— Hurried  remembrance  crowding  o'er  his  soul. 
He  knew  us ;  tears  of  consternation  stole 
Down  his  pale  cheeks: — ^'Seth! — Enoch!  Where  is 

Ever 
Uow  could  the  spoiise  her  dying  cooaort  leave  ?' 


"  Eve  look'd  that  moment  from  their  cottage^oor 
In  quest  of  Adam,  where  he  toii'd  before ; 
He  was  not  there,  she  call'd  him  by  his  name ; 
Sweet  to  his  ear  the  well-known  accents  came ; 
— '  Here  am  1,'  answer *d  he,  in  lone  so  weak. 
That  we  who  held  him  scarcely  heard  him  speak; 
But  resolutely  bent  to  rise,  in  vain 
He  struggled  till  he  swoon'd  away  with  pain. 
Eve  call'd  again,  and  turning  towards  the  shade, 
Helpless  as  infancy,  beheld  him  laid ; 
She  sprang,  as  smitten  with  a  mortal  wound, 
Forward,  and  cast  herwlf  upon  the  ground 
At  Adam's  feet ;  half^rising  in  despair, 
Him  from  our  arms  she  wildly  strove  to  tear ; 
Repell'd  by  gentle  violence,  she  press'd 
His  powerless  hand  to  her  convulsive  breast. 
And  kneeling,  bending  o'er  him,  full  of  fears 
Warm  on  his  bosom  shower'd  her  silent  tears. 
Light  to  his  eyes  at  that  refreshment  came, 
They  open'd  on  her  in  a  transient  flame ; 
— *  And  art  thou  here,  my  Life !  my  Love ! '  he  cried 
'  Faithful  in  death  to  this  congenial  side  f 
Thus  let  me  bind  thee  to  my  breaking  heart. 
One  dear,  one  bitter  moment,  ere  we  parL* 
— ^ Leave  me  not,  Adam !  leave  me  not  below; 
With  thee  I  tany,  or  with  thee  I  go,' 
She  said,  and  yielding  to  his  fiiint  embrace. 
Clung  round  his  neck,  and  wept  upon  his  fiice. 
Alarming  recollection  soon  return *d, 
His  fever'd  frame  with  growing  anguish  bom'd : 
Ah !  then,  as  nature's  tenderest  impulse  wrought. 
With  fond  solicitude  of  love  she  sought 
To  soothe  his  limbs  upon  their  grassy  bed. 
And  make  the  pillow  easy  to  his  head ; 
She  wiped  his  reeking  temples  with  her  hair ; 
She  shook  the  leaves  to  stir  the  sleeping  air; 
Moisten'd  his  lips  with  kisses :  with  her  breath 
Vainly  esaay'd  to  quell  the  fire  of  Death, 
That  nn  and  revell'd  through  his  swollen  veins 
With  quicker  pulses,  and  severer  pains. 

**  The  sun,  in  summer  majesty  on  high. 
Darted  his  fierce  eflfulgence  down  the  sky ; 
Yet  dimm'd  and  blunted  were  the  dealing  nys, 
His  orb  expanded  through  a  dreary  haw, 
And,  ciroled  with  a  red  portentous  lone, 
He  look'd  in  sickly  horror  from  his  throne : 
The  vital  air  was  still ;  the  torrid  heat 
Oppress'd  our  hearts,  that  labor'd  hard  to  beat 
\Vhen  higher  noon  had  shrunk  the  lessening  shade, 
Thence  to  his  home  our  father  we  oonvey'd. 
And  stretch'd  him,  pillow'd  with  his  latest  sheavec, 
On  a  fresh  couch  of  green  and  fragrant  leaves. 
Here,  though  his  sufferings  through  the  glen  wen 

known. 
We  chose  to  watch  his  dying  bed  alone, 

Eve,  Seth,  and  I. In  vain  he  sigh'd  for  rest. 

And  ofl  his  meek  complainings  thus  express'd : 
— 'Blow  on  me,  Wind!  I  faint  with  heat!  0  bring 
Delicious  water  fVom  the  deepest  spring ; 
Tour  sunless  shadows  o'er  my  limbs  diflTose, 
Te  cedars!  wash  me  cold  with  midnight  dewa. 
— Cheer  me,  my  friends!  with  looks  of  kindnesi 

cheer; 
Whisper  a  virord  of  oomfbrf  in  mine  ear ; 
Those  sorrowing  ftces  fill  my  soul  with  g^oom ; 
This  silence  is  the  silence  of  the  tomb. 
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TbitlMr  I  haiten ;  help  roe  on  my  way ; 

0  ting  to  eootho  roe,  ajid  to  strengthen  pny  I ' 
We  Hmg  to  soothe  hiro, — ^hopeless  wu  the  song ; 
We  pmy'd  to  strengthen  him, — he  grew  not  strong. 
In  vam  from  every  herb,  and  fruit,  and  flower. 

Of  cordial  sweetness,  or  of  healing  power. 
We  press'd  the  virtue ;  no  terrestrial  balm 
Nature's  dissolving  agony  could  calm. 
Thus,  as  the  day  dedin^,  the  fell  disease 
Eclipsed  the  light  of  lift  by  slow  degrees  t 
Yet  while  his  pangs  grew  sharper,  more  rsHgn'd, 
More  self-collected,  grew  the  sufiiner's  mind ; 
Patient  of  heart,  though  rack'd  at  every  pore. 
The  righteous  penalty  of  sin  he  bore ; 
Not  his  the  fortitude  that  mocks  at  pains. 
But  that  which  feels  them  most,  and  yet  sustains. 
— ^*  *T  is  just,  'tis  merciful,'  we  heard  him  say; 
*  Yet  wherefore  hath  He  tum'd  his  fece  away? 

1  see  Ilim  not;  I  hear  Him  not;  I  call ; 
My  God !  my  God !  support  me,  or  I  fell.' 

"The  sun  went  down,  amidst  an  angry  glare 
Of  flushing  clouds,  that  crimson'd  all  the  air; 
The  winds  brake  loose ;  the  forest  boughs  were  torn. 
And  dark  aloof  the  eddying  foliage  borne ; 
Cattle  to  shelter  scudded  in  aflright ; 
The  florid  evening  vanish'd  into  night : 
Then  borst  the  hurricane  upon  the  vale. 
In  peals  of  thunder,  and  thick-volley'd  hail ; 
Plone  rushing  rains  with  torrents  whelm'd  tlie  land, 
Our  cot  amidst  a  river  seem'd  to  stand ; 
Around  its  base  the  foamy  crested  streams 
Flash'd  through  the  darkness  to  the  lightning's  gleama. 
With  monstrous  throes  an  earthquake  heaved  the 

ground. 
The  rocks  were  rent,  the  mountains  trembled  roond; 
Never,  since  Nature  jnto  being  came. 
Had  such  mysterious  motion  shook  her  frame : 
We  thought,  ingulf  *d  m  floods,  or  wrapt  in  fire. 
The  world  itseU*  wouA  perish  with  our  Sire. 

**  Amidst  this  war  of  elements,  within 
More  dreadful  grew  the  sacrifice  of  sin. 
Whose  victim  on  his  bed  of  torture  lay, 
Breathing  the  slow  remains  of  life  away. 
Erewhile,  victorious  feith  sublimer  rose 
Beneath  the  pressure  of  collected  woes : 
But  now  his  spirit  waver'd,  went  and  came. 
Like  the  loose  vapor  of  departing  flame. 
Till  at  the  point,  when  comfort  seem'd  to  die 
For  ever  in  his  fiz'd  unclosing  eye. 
Bright  through  the  smouldering  ashea  of  the 
The  saint  brake  forth,  and  Adam  thus  began : 

" — ^'O  ye,  that  shudder  at  this  awful  strife. 
This  wrestling  agony  of  Death  and  Life, 
Think  not  that  He,  on  whom  my  soul  is  cast, 
Will  leave  me  thus  fotsaken  to  the  last 
Nature's  infirroity  alone  you  see ; 
My  chains  are  breaking,  I  shall  soon  be  free ; 
Though  firm  in  God  the  Spirit  holds  her  tmit, 
Tlie  flesh  is  frail,  and  trembles  into  dust 
Horror  and  anguish  seixe  me ; — ^'tis  the  hour 
Of  darkness,  and  I  mourn  beneath  its  power; 
The  Tempter  plies  me  vrith  his  direst  art 
I  feel  the  Serpent  coiling  round  my  heart; 


He  stirs  the  wound  he  once  inflicted  there. 
Instils  the  deadening  poison  of  despair, 
Belies  the  truth  of  God's  delaying  grace. 
And  bids  roe  curse  my  Maker  to  his  face. 
— I  will  not  curse  Him,  though  his  grace  delay 
I  will  not  cease  to  trust  Him,  though  he  slay ; 
Full  on  his  promised  mercy  I  rely. 
For  God  hadi  spoken,-— God,  who  cannot  lie. 
— ^Thou,  of  my  fiuth  the  Author  and  the  End  f 
Mine  early,  late,  and  everlasting  Friend ! 
The  joy,  that  once  thy  presence  gave,  restore 
Ere  I  am  summoo'd  hence,  and  seen  no  more . 
Down  to  the  dust  returns  this  earthly  frame, 
Receive  my  Spirit,  Lord !  from  whom  it  came ; 
Rebuke  Uie  Tempter,  show  thy  power  to  save ; 
O  let  thy  glory  light  me  to  the  grave, 
That  these,  who  witness  my  departing  breath. 
May  learn  to  triumph  in  the  grasp  of  death.' 

"  He  closed  his  eyelids  with  a  tranquil  smile. 
And  seem'd  to  rest  in  silent  prayer  awhile  : 
Around  his  couch  with  filial  awe  we  kneel'd. 
When  suddenly  a  light  from  heaven  reveal'd 
A  Spirit,  that  stood  within  the  unopen'd  door  ,*<— 
The  sword  of  God  in  his  right  hand  he  bore ; 
His  countenance  was  lightning,  and  his  vest 
Like  snow  at  sun-rise  on  the  mountain's  crest ; 
Yet  so  benignly  beautiful  his  form. 
His  presence  still'd  the  fury  of  the  storm ; 
At  once  the  winds  retire,  the  waters  cease ; 
His  look  was  love,  his  salutation, '  Peace ! ' 

**  Our  Mother  first  beheld  him,  sore  amazed. 
But  terror  grew  to  transport  while  she  gazed : 
— '  T  is  He,  the  Prince  of  Seraphim,  who  drove 
Our  banish'd  feet  from  Eden's  happy  grove ; ' 
Adam,  my  Life,  my  Spouse,  awake ! '  she  cried ; 

*  Return  to  Paradise ;  behold  thy  Guide ! 
O  let  me  follow  in  this  dear  embrace ! ' 
She  sunk,  and  on  his  bosom  hid  her  fece. 
Adam  look'd  up;  his  visage  changed  its  hue, 
Transfbrro'd  into  an  Angel's  at  the  view : 

*  I  oome  !*  he  cried,  with  faith's  full  triumph  fired. 
And  in  a  sigh  of  ecstacy  expired. 

The  light  was  vanish'd,  and  the  vision  fled ; 
We  stood  akme,  the  living  vrith  the  dead ; 
The  ruddy  embers,  glimmering  round  the  rcxwi, 
Display'd  the  oorpae  amidst  the  solemn  gloom ; 
But  o'er  the  scene  a  holy  calm  reposed. 
The  gate  of  heaven  had  open'd  there,  and  dosed. 

«  Eve's  fidthful  arm  still  dasp'd  her  lifeless  Spouse. 
Gently  I  shook  it  from  her  trance  to  rouse ; 
She  gave  no  answer;  motionless  and  cold. 
It  feu  like  clay  from  my  relaxing  hold ; 
Alarm'd,  I  lifted  up  the  locks  of  grey 
That  hid  her  cheek;  her  soul  had  passed  away : 
A  beauteous  corse,  she  graced  her  partner's  side ; 
Love  bound  their  lives,  and  Death  could  not  divide 

**  Trembling  astonishment  of  grief  we  felt, 
Till  Nature's  sympathies  began  to  melt ; 
We  wept  in  stfllness  through  the  long  dark  ni^t; 
—And  0  how  welcome  was  the  morning  light!" 
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CANTO  V. 


^le  Bnrying-Place  of  the  Patriarchs. — ^The  ncrince 
on  the  Annivenary  of  the  Fall  of  AdanL— -Enoch's 
Prophecy. 

"  And  here/'  said  EInoch,  with  dejected  eye, 
*  Bdiold  the  grave,  in  which  our  Parents  lie." 
They  atopt,  and  o'er  the  turf  inclosure  wept, 
Where,  side  by  side,  the  First-Created  slept : 
It  ateni'd  as  if  a  voice,  with  still  small  sound. 
Heard  in  their  boeoms,  issued  from  that  mound : 
— ^  From  earth  we  came,  and  we  retum'd  to  earth ; 
Deeoendants!  spare  the  dust  that  gave  you  birth ; 
Though  Death,  the  pain  for  my  transgression  due, 
By  Md  inheritance  we  left  to  you, 
0  let  our  children  bless  us  in  our  grave. 
And  nan  ibrgive  the  wrong  that  God  forgave !** 

Thence  to  the  altar  Enoch  tiim'd  his  face ; 
Bat  Ja\'an  linger'd  in  that  burying-place, 
A  seene  sequester'd  from  the  haunts  of  men. 
The  loveliest  nook  of  all  that  lovely  glen. 
Where  weary  pilgrims  found  their  last  repose : 
The  little  heaps  were  ranged  in  comely  rows. 
With  walks  between,  by  friends  ond  kindred  trod. 
Who  dress'd  with  duteous  hands  each  hallow'd  sod  : 
No  sculptured  monument  was  taught  to  breathe 
HU  pnises  whom  the  worm  devour'd  beneath ; 
The  high,  the  low,  the  mighty,  and  the  &ir, 
Kqoal  in  death,  were  undtstinguish'd  there : 
Yet  not  a  hillock  moulder'd  near  that  spot, 
By  one  dishonor'd,  or  fay  all  forgot ; 
To  some  vrarm  heart  the  poorest  dust  was  dear. 
From  some  kind  eye  the  meanest  cloim'd  a  tear ; 
And  ofl  the  living,  by  affection  led, 
Were  wont  to  walk  in  spirit  with  their  dead, 
MThere  no  dark  cypress  cast  a  doleful  gloom, 
No  oUgh^okg  yew  shed  poison  o*er  the  tomb, 
Bm,  white  and  red  with  intermingling  flowers, 
Tlie  graves  look'd  beautiful  in  sun  and  showers. 
Graen  mjrrtles  fenced  it,  and  heyond  their  bound 
Ran  die  clear  rill  with  ever-murmuring  sound ; 
T  was  not  a  scene  for  Grief  to  nourish  care — 
It  breathed  of  Hope,  and  moved  the  heart  to  pnyer. 

Why  linger'd  Javan  in  that  lone  retreat? 
The  shrine  of  her  that  bare  him  drew  his  ftef ; 
Trtfflbling  he  sought  it,  fearing  to  behold 
A  bed  of  thistles,  or  wisightly  mould ; 
Bat  1o!  die  tarC  which  his  own  hands  had  piled. 
With  choicest  flowen  and  richest  verdure  tmiled : 
By  all  the  glen,  his  mother's  couch  of  rest. 
In  hie  de&nlt.  was  visited  and  blest 
He  kneerd,  he  kias*d  it,  ftdl  of  love  and  woe ; 
Hii  heart  was  where  his  treasure  lay,  below ; 
And  long  he  tarried,  ere,  with  heav'nward  eyes. 
He  roae,  and  hastened  to  the  sacrifice. 

Already  on  a  nein^iboring  mount,  that  stood 
Apart  amidst  die  valWy.  girt  with  wood. 
Whooe  open  ouramit,  rising  o*er  the  trees, 
Gmght  the  eool  fragrance  of  the  evening  breen. 
The  Fatriardial  wonhippen  were  met ; 
The  Lamb  woe  biou|^  the  wood  in  order  set 

T 


On  Adam's  rustic  altar,  moBSH)*ergrown. 
An  unwrought  mass  of  eorth-imbcdded  stone. 
Long  known  and  hollow'd,  where,  for  man's 
The  earth  first  drank  the  blood  of  innocence^ 
When  God  himself  ordoin'd  the  typic  rite 
To  Eden's  Eiiles,  resting  on  their  flight. 
Foremost,  amidst  the  groujt.  was  Enoch  seen. 
Known  by  his  humble  port,  and  hoavenly 
On  him  the  Priest's  ro)-sterious  uflioe  lay. 
For  't  was  the  eve  of  Man's  tran^ression-day 
And  him  had  Adam,  with  expiring  breath, 
Ordain'd  lo  oflTer  yearly,  fipom  his  death, 
A  victim  on  that  moimtain,  whence  the  skiea 
Had  first  inhaled  the  fumes  of  sacrifice. 
In  Adam's  coat  of  skins  amy'd  he  stands. 
Spreading  to  Heaven  his  supplicating  hands, 
Ere  from  his  robe  the  deadly  steel  he  drew 
To  smite  the  victim  sporting  in  his  view. 
Behind  him  Seth,  in  miyesty  confcst. 
The  Worid's  great  Elder,  tower'd  above  the  rest 
Serenely  shone  his  sweet  and  solemn  eye. 
Like  the  sun  reigning  in  the  western  sky ; 
Though  nine  slow  centuries  by  stealth  had  shed 
Grey  hairs,  the  crown  of  glory,  on  his  head. 
In  hardy  health  he  rear'd  his  front  sublime. 
Like  the  green  aloe,  in  perennial  prime. 
When  full  of  years  it  shoots  forth  all  its  bloom. 
And  glads  the  forest  through  the  inmost  gloom ; 
So,  in  the  blossom  of  a  good  old  age, 
Flourish'd  amidst  his  sons  that  peerless  sage. 


Around  him,  in  august  successicm,  stood 
The  fkthen  of  die  World  before  die  Flood : 
— Enos,  who  taught  mankind,  on  solemn  days. 
In  sacred  groves,  to  meet  for  prayer  and  proiset 
And  wam'd  idolaten  to  lift  their  eye. 
From  sun  and  stars,  to  Him  who  made  the  sky : 
— Canaan  and  Malaliel,  of  whom  alone, 
Their  ago,  of  all  that  once  they  were,  is  known : 
— Jared,  who,  full  of  hope  beyond  the  tomb, 
Hallow'd  his  oflspring  from  the  Mother's  womb,' 
And  Heaven  received  the  Son  that  Parent  gave. 
He  walk'd  with  God,  and  ovcrstept  the  grave ; 
— A  mighty  pilgrim  in  the  vale  of  tears. 
Bom  to  the  troubles  of  a  thousand  years, 
Methuselah,  whose  feet  unbolting  ran 
To  the  last  circle  of  the  life  of  man : 
— Lamech,  from  infancy  inured  to  toil. 
To  wring  slow  blessings  from  the  accuned  soil, 
Eire  yet  to  dress  his  vineyards,  reap  his  com, 
And  comfort  him  in  care,  was  Noah  bom,* 
Who  in  a  later  age.  by  signal  grace. 
Survived  to  renovate  the  hunnn  race ; 
Both  worlds,  by  sod  reversion,  were  his  due, 
The  Orphan  of  the  old,  the  Father  of  the  new 

These,  with  their  fiunilies  on  either  hand. 
Aliens  and  exiles  in  their  native  land, 
The  few  who  loved  their  Maker  from  their  youth, 
And  wonhipp'd  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth ; 
These  stood  with  Enoch : — All  had  flx'd  dieir  eyai 
On  him,  ond  on  the  Lamb  of  sacrifice. 


1  Tbs  namo  of  EtwO,  iba  boo  of  Jarad,  is  dsriTtd  fhim  sla 
IMC,  to  itdieoU. 

S  And  be  called  hia  oaoM  Noah,  sariof .  This 
eomfort  ua  concarninc  oar  work,  and  toil  of  oarbaads, 
of  tha  giooDd  wtoeh  the  Loid  kath  eoissd.^Ook  ▼.  v. 
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For  now  with  trembling  hand  he  shed  the  blood, 
And  placed  the  slaoghter'd  victim  on  the  wood ; 
llien  kneeling,  as  the  sun  went  down,  he  laid 
BQs  hand  upon  the  hallow'd  pyre,  and  pray'd ; — 
"  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth !  supreme  o'er  all 
That  live,  and  move,  and  breathe,  on  Thee  we  call: 
Our  father  sinn'd  and  sufTer'd ;— -we,  who  bear 
Our  &ther's  image,  his  tranM;rosaion  share ; 
Humbled  ibr  his  ofiences,  and  our  own. 
Thou,  who  art  holy,  wise,  and  just  alone. 
Accept,  with  free  confeasion  of  our  guilt, 
This  victim  slain,  this  blood  devoutly  spilt, 
While  through  the  veil  of  sacrifice  we  see 
Thy  mercy  smiling,  and  look  up  to  Thee  ; 
0  grant  forgiveness ;  power  and  grace  are  thine ; 
God  of  salvation !  cause  thy  face  to  shine ; 
Hear  us  in  Heaven !  fulfil  our  soul's  desire, 
God  of  our  &ther !  answer  now  with  fire." 

He  rose ;  no  hght  from  Heaven  around  him  shone. 
No  fire  descended  from  the  eternal  thnme ; 
Cold  on  the  pile  the  ofller'd  victim  lay. 
Amidst  the  stillness  of  expiring  day : 
The  eyes  of  all  that  watch'd  in  vain  to  view 
The  wonted  sign,  distractedly  withdrew ; 
Fear  clipt  their  breath,  t^eir  doubling  pulses  raised, 
And  each  by  stealth  upon  his  neighbor  gazed ; 
FnHn  heart  to  heart  a  strange  contagion  ran, 
A  shuddering  instinct  crowded  man  to  man ; 
JSven  Seth  with  secret  consternation  shook, 
And  cast  on  Enoch  an  imploring  look. 
Enoch,  in  whose  sublime,  unearthly  mien. 
No  change  of  hue,  no  cloud  of  care,  was  seen, 
Full  on  the  mute  assembly  tum'd  his  face, 
Clear  as  the  sun  prepared  to  run  his  race. 
He  spoke ;  his  words,  with  awful  warning  fraught. 
Rallied  and  fix'd  the  scatter'd  powers  of  thought : 
*'  Men,  brethren.  &thers !  wherefore  do  ye  fear  ? 
Hath  God  departed  from  us  ?— -God  is  here ; 
Present  in  every  heart,  with  sovereign  power. 
He  tries,  he  proves  his  people  in  this  hour ; 
Naked  as  light  to  his  all-searching  eye. 
The  thoughts  that  wrong,  the  doubts  that  tempt  Him 

lie; 
Yet  slow  to  anger,  merciful  as  just. 
He  knows  our  frame,  remembers  we  are  dust. 
And  spares  our  weakness . — In  this  truth  believe, 
Hope  against  hope,  and  ask  till  ye  receive. 
What,  though  i|o  flame  on  Adam's  altar  bum, 
No  signal  of  acceptance  yet  return  f 
God  is  not  man,  who  to  our  fiither  sware. 
All  times,  in  every  place,  to  answer  prayer. 
He  cannot  change ;  though  heaven  and  earth  decay, 
The  word  of  God  shall  never  pass  away. 

'*  But  mark  the  season : — from  the  rising  sun. 
Westward,  the  race  of  Cain  the  world  o'errun ; 
Thiol  monarch,  mightiest  of  the  sons  of  men, 
Hath  sworn  destruction  to  the  Patriarchs'  glen ; 
Hither  he  hastens;  carnage  strews  his  path: 
— ^Who  will  await  the  giant  in  his  wrath  7 
Or  who  will  take  the  wings  of  silent  night. 
And  seek  deliverance  from  his  sword  by  flight  ? 
Thus  saith  the  Lord  .• — Ye  weak  of  faith  and  heart ! 
Who  dare  not  trust  the  living  (yod.  depart ; 
The  Angel  of  his  presence  leads  your  way, 
Yoar  lives  are  safe,  and  given  you  as  a  prey  t 


But  ye  who,  unappall'd  at  earthly  harm. 
Lean  on  the  strength  of  his  Almighty  arm. 
Prepared  for  lifo  or  death,  with  firm  accord, 
— Stand  still,  and  see  the  glory  of  the  Lord." 

A  pause,  a  dreary  pause,  ensued }— then  cried 
The  holy  man, — "  On  cither  hand  divide ; 
The  feeble  fly ;  with  rae  the  valiant  stay : 
Choose  now  your  portion ;  whom  will  ye  obey, 
God,  or  your  fears  ?  His  counsel,  or  your  own  ?'' 
— ^"The  Lord,  the  Loan,  for  He  ia  God  alone!" 
Exclaim'd  at  once,  with  conseiiianeous  choice. 
The  wholA  asHembly,  heart,  and  soul,  and  voice. 
Then  light  from  Heaven  with  sudden  beauty  came 
Pure  on  the  altar  blazed  the  unkindled  flame. 
And  upwards  to  their  glorious  sourvc  retum'd 
The  sacred  fires  in  which  the  victim  bum'd  : 
While  through  the  evening  gloom,  to  distant  eyea. 
Mom  o'er  the  Patriarchs'  mountam  seem'd  to  me. 

Awe-struck,  the  congregation  kneel'd  around. 
And  worshipp'd  with  their  iaces  to  the  ground ; 
The  peace  of  God.  boyond  expression  sweet, 
Fiird  every  spirit  humbled  at  his  feet. 
And  love,  joy,  wonder,  deeply  mingling  therd. 
Drew  from  the  heart  unutterable  prayer. 


They  rose : — as  if  his  soul  had  pess'd  awayt 
Prostrate  before  the  altar  Enoch  lay, 
Entranced  so  deeply,  all  believed  him  dead : 
At  length  he  breathed,  he  moved,  he  raised  his  head. 
To  Heaven  in  ecstacy  he  tum'd  his  eyes ; 
— With  such  a  look  the  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise, 
When  the  Inst  trampet  calls  them  from  the  dual. 
To  join  the  resurrection  of  the  just : 
Yea,  and  from  earthly  grossness  so  refined, 
(As  if  the  soul  had  lefr  the  flesh  behind. 
Yet  wore  a  mortal  semblance),  upright  stood 
The  great  Evangoluit  before  the  Flood  ; 
On  him  the  vision  of  the  Almighty  broke. 
And  future  times  were  present  while  he  spoke.* 

**  The  Saints  shall  suflfer ;  righteousness  shall  fiul , 
O'er  all  the  world  iniquity  prevail ; 
Giants,  in  fierce  contempt  of  man  and  God, 
Shall  rule  the  nations  with  an  iron  rod ; 
On  every  moimtain  idol-groves  shall  rise, 
And  daricen  Heaven  with  human  sacrifice. 
But  God  the  Avenger  comes, — a  judgment<]ay, 
A  flood  shall  sweep  his  enemies  away. 
How  few,  whose  eyes  shall  then  have  seen  the  sun, 
— One  righteous  ftmily,  and  only  one,^- 
Saved  from  that  wreck  of  Nature,  shall  behold 
The  new  Creation  rising  from  the  old ! 

**  O,  that  the  world  of  wickedness,  destroy*d« 
Might  lie  for  ever  without  form  and  void ! 
Or,  that  the  earth,  to  innocence  restored, 
Might  flourish  as  the  garden  of  the  Lord ! 
It  will  not  be . — among  the  sons  of  men, 
The  Giant-Spirit  shall  go  forth  again. 
From  clime  to  clime  shall  kindle  murderous  rage, 
And  spread  the  plagues  of  sin  from  age  to  age ; 
Yet  shall  the  God  of  mercy,  from  above. 
Extend  the  golden  aceptra  of  his  love, 
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And  win  the  rebels  to  his  righteous  sway, 
TQl  every  mouth  confess,  and  heart  obey. 

«  Amidst  the  visions  of  ascending  yean, 
What  mighty  Chief;  what  Conqueror  appears !  > 
Hia  garments  roU'd  in  blood,  his  eyes  oif  flame. 
And  an  his  thigh  the  unutterable  name  ?' 
— ^  T  is  I,  that  bring  deliverance :  strong  to  save, 
I  pladL*d  the  prey  from  death,  and  spoil'd  the  grave.* 

^Wherefore,  O  Warrior !  are  thy  garments  red, 

like  those  whose  feet  amidst  the  vintage  tread  f 
~m-^  I  trod  the  wine-press  of  the  field  alone ; 
I  looked  around  for  succor ;  there  was  none ; 
llieie&re  my  wrath  sustain'd  me  while  I  fought. 
And  mine  own  arm  my  Saints'  salvation  wrought* 
•— ITras  may  thine  arm  for  evermore  prevail ; 
Thv  may  thy  foes,  O  Lord !  for  ever  fail ; 
Captive  by  thee  captivity  be  led ; 
Seed  of  the  woman !  bruise  the  serpent's  head ; 
Redeemer !  promised  since  the  world  began. 
Bow  the  high  heavens,  and  condescend  to  man. 

**  Hail  to  the  Day-spring !  dawning  from  a&r, 
Bright  in  the  east  I  see  his  natal  star : 
Prisoners  of  hope !  lift  up  your  joyful  eyes ; 
Welcome  Ae  King  of  Glory  from  the  skies : 
Who  is  the  King  of  Glory  f — Mark  his  birth : 
In  deep  humility  he  stoops  to  earth, 
Assnmea  a  Servant's  form,  a  Pilgrim*s  lot, 
Comes  to  his  own.  his  own  receive  him  not, 
HKNigh  angel-choirs  his  peaceful  advent  greet, 
\nd  Gentile-sages  worship  at  his  feet 

**  Fair  as  that  sovereign  Plant,  whose  scioDS  shoot 
With  healing  verdure,  and  immortal  fruit, 
The  Tree  of  Life,  beside  the  stream  that  lavea 
The  fields  of  Paradise  with  gladdening  waves ; 
Behold  him  rise  firom  infiuicy  to  youth, 
The  Father's  image,  full  of  grace  and  tnith ; 
Tried,  tempted,  proved  in  secret,  till  the  hour. 
When,  girt  with  meekneas,  but  array'd  with  power, 
Forth  in  the  spirit  of  the  Lord,  at  length, 
like  die  sun  shining  in  meridian  strength. 
He  goes : — to  preach  good  tidings  to  the  poor ; 
To  heal  the  wounds  that  nature  cannot  cure ; 
To  bind  the  broken-hearted ;  to  control 
Dbease  and  death ;  to  raise  the  sinking  soul ; 
Unbar  the  dungeon,  set  die  captive  free, 
At)claim  the  joyous  year  of  liberty. 
And  from  the  depth  of  undiscovered  night, 
Brinf  life  and  immortahty  to  light 

*  Huw  beauteous  on  the  mountains  are  thy  feet, 
Thy  form  how  comely,  and  thy  voice  how  sweet. 
Son  of  the  Highest ! — ^Who  can  tell  thy  fame  f 
Hie  Deaf  shaU  hear  it,  while  the  Dumb  proclaim ; 
Now  bid  the  Blind  behold  their  Savior's  light. 
The  Lame  go  forth  rejoicing  in  thy  might ; 
Cleanse  with  a  touch  yon  kneeling  Leper's  skin ; 
Cheer  this  pale  Penitent  forgive  her  sin; 
O.  for  that  Mother's  faith,  her  Daughter  spare; 
Restore  the  Maniac  to  a  Father's  prayer  ; 
Pity  the  tears  those  mournful  Sisters  shed, 
And  be  the  RESUUtBcrioN  of  tbk  Dkad! 


-  What  scene  is  this  7 — Amidst  involving  gloom. 
The  moonlight  lingers  on  a  lonely  tomb ; 
No  noise  disturbs  the  garden's  hallow'd  bound, 
But  the  watch  walking  on  their  midnight  round : 
Ah !  who  lies  here,  with  marr'd  and  blobdlesa  mien. 
In  whom  no  form  or  comeliness  is  seen ; 
His  livid  limbs  with  nails  and  scoui^ges  torn. 
His  side  transpierced,  his  temples  wreathed  with 

diom? 
T  ii  He,  the  Man  of  Sorrows !  he  who  bore 
Our  sins  and  chastisement : — ^His  toils  are  o'er. 
On  earth  erewhile  a  suffering  life  he  led. 
Here  hath  he  found  a  place  to  lay  his  head ; 
Rank'd  with  transgressors,  he  resign'd  his  breath, 
But  with  the  rich  he  made  his  bed  in  death. 
Sweet  is  the  grave  where  Angels  watch  and  weep. 
Sweet  is  the  grave,  and  sanctified  his  sleep ; 
Rest  O  my  spirit !  by  this  martyr'd  form. 
This  wreck,  that  sunk  beneath  the  Almi^ty  stonn. 
When  floods  of  wrath,  that  weigh'd  the  world  to  heB. 
On  him  alone,  in  righteous  vengeance,  fell ; 
While  men  derided,  demons  urged  his  woes. 
And  God  forsook  him, — ull  the  awful  cloae ; 
Then,  in  triumphant  agony,  he  cried, 
— ^'  T  is  finish 'd ! ' — bow'd  his  sacred  head,  and  died. 
Death,  as  he  struck  that  noblest  \'ictim.  found 
His  sting  was  lost  for  ever  in  the  wound ; 
The  Grave,  that  holds  his  corse,  her  richest  prise. 
Shall  yield  him  back,  victorious,  to  the  skies. 
He  lives : — ye  bars  of  steel !  ye  gates  of  brass! 
Give  way,  and  let  the  King  of  Glory  pass ; 
He  lives ; — ^ye  golden  portals  of  the  spheres ! 
Open,  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  appears. 
But,  ah !  my  Spirit  fidnfis  beneath  die  blaze. 
That  breaks,  and  brightens  o'er  the  latter  days. 
When  every  tongue  his  trophies  shall  proclaim,     ' 
And  every  knee  shall  woniiip  at  his  name ; 
For  He  shall  reign  with  undivided  power. 
To  Earth's  last  tounds,  to  Nature's  final  hour. 

**Tis  doner — again  the  conquering  Chief  appears 
In  the  dread  vision  of  dissolving  years ; 
His  vesture  dipt  in  blood,  his  eyes  of  flame. 
The  Word  op  God  his  everlasting  name :  * 
Throned  in  mid-heaven,  with  clouds  of  glory  spread 
He  sits  in  judgment  on  the  quick  and  dead ; 
Strong  to  deliver ;  Saints !  your  songs  prepare ; 
Rush  frran  ]rour  tombs  to  meet  him  in  the  air: 
But  terrible  in  vengeance ;  Sinners !  bow* 
Your  haughty  heads,  the  grave  protects  not  now. 
He  who  alone  in  mortal  conflict  trod 
The  mighty  wine-press  of  the  wrath  of  God, 
Shall  fill  the  cup  of  trembling  to  his  foes. 
The  unmingled  cup  of  inexhausted  woes ; 
The  proud  shall  drink  it  in  that  dreadful  day. 
While  Earth  dissolves,  and  Heaven  is  roll'd  away." 

Here  ceased  the  Prophet  9— From  the  altar  broke 
The  last  dim  viTeaths  of  fire-illumined  smoke ; 
Darkness  had  fall'n  around ;  but  o'er  die  streams 
The  Moon,  new-ris'n,  diffused  her  brightening  beams , 
Homeward,  with  tears,  the  worrfiippers  retum'd, 
Yet  while  they  wept  their  hearts  within  them  bom'd 
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CANTO  VL 


JaTUi*8  Moond  Interview  with  Zillah.  lie  rinta  the 
various  Dwellingt  scattered  throughout  the  Glen, 
and  in  the  Evening  sings  to  his  Harp,  amidst  the 
assembled  inhabitants : — Address  to  Twilight ;  Ju- 
bal*s  Song  of  the  Creation :  the  Pbwer  of  Music 
exemplified. 

Spent  with  the  toils  of  that  eventful  day, 
All  night  in  dreamless  slumber  Javan  lay ; 
But  euiy  springing  from  his  bed  of  leaves, 
Waked  by  the  songs  of  swallows  on  the  eaves. 
From  Enoch's  cottage,  in  the  cool  grey  hour. 
He  wandered  forth  to  Zillah*s  woodland  bower; 
There,  in  his  former  covert,  on  the  ground. 
The  fiame  of  his  forsaken  harp  he  found ; 
He  smote  the  boss ;  the  convex  orb  unstrung. 
Instant  vrith  sweet  raverberation  rung : 
The  minstrel  smiled,  at  that  sonorous  stroke. 
To  find  the  spell  of  harmony  unbroke ; 
Trickling  with  dew,  he  bore  it  to  the  cell ; 
There,  as  with  leaves  he  dried  the  sculptured  shell, 
He  thought  of  Zillah,  and  resolved  too  late 
To  plead  his  constancy,  and  know  his  fiite. 

She,  fiom  the  hour,  when,  in  a  pilgrim's  guise, 
Javan  rotnm'd,^ — a  stranger  to  her  eyes. 
Not  to  her  heart, — from  anguish  knew  no  rest. 
Love,  pride,  resentment,  struggling  in  her  breast 
All  day  she  strove  to  hide  her  misery. 
In  vain ;— a  mother's  eye  is  quick  to  see. 
Slow  to  rebuke,  a  daughter's  bashful  fean. 
And  Zillah's  mother  only  chid  with  tears : 
Night  came,  but  Javan  came  not  with  the  night  { 
light  vanish'd,  Hope  departed  with  the  light; 
Her  lonely  couch  conceal'd  her  sleepless  woes. 
But  with  the  morning  star  the  maiden  rose. 
Tlie  soft  refreshing  breeze,  the  orient  beams. 
The  dew,  the  mist  unrolling  from  the  streams, 
The  light,  the  joy,  the  music  of  the  hour, 
Stole  on  her  spirit  with  resistless  power. 
With  healing  sweetness  soothed  her  fever'd  brain. 
And  woke  ^e  pulse  of  tenderness  again. 
Thus  while  she  wander'd,  with  iinconscioua  feet. 
Absent  in  thought,  she  reach'd  her  sylvan  seat: 
The  youth  descried  her  mti  amidst  the  wood. 
Till,  like  a  vision,  at  his  side  she  stood. 
Their  eyes  encounter'd ;  both  at  once  exdaim'd, 
**  Javan ! "  and  **  Zillah !  "~^ach  the  other  named ; 
Those  sounds  were  life  or  death  to  either  heart : 
He  rose ;  she  tum'd  in  terror  to  depart ; 
He  caught  her  hand ; — "  O  do  not,  do  not  flee !" 
«-4t  was  a  nxMnent  of  eternity, 
And  now  or  never  must  he  plight  his  vow, 
V/in  or  abatMlon  her  for  ever  now. 


**  Stay : — hear  roe,  Zillah  f— «very  power  above, 
Heaven,  earth,  thyself,  bear  witness  to  my  love! 
Iliee  have  I  loved  from  earliest  infancy. 
Loved  vrith  suprome  aflertion  only  thee. 
Long  in  these  shades  my  tiniid  passion  grew, 
1'hrough  every  change,  in  every  trial  true ; 
I  loved  Iheo  through  the  world  in  dumb  despair, 
f  Aved  thee,  tliat  I  might  love  no  other  (air ; 


Guilty,  yet  fiuthful  still,  to  thee  I  fly. 
Receive  me,  k>ve  me.  Zillah !  or  1  die." 

Thus  Javan's  lips,  so  long  in  silence  seal'd, 
With  sudden  vehemence  his  soul  reveal'd ; 
Zillah  meanwhile  recovered  power  to  speak. 
While  deadly  paleness  overcast  her  cheek : 
— **  Say  not,  *  I  love  thee !' — Witness  every  tree 
Around  Uus  bower,  thy  cruel  scorn  of  me ! 
Could  Javan  love  me  through  the  world,  yet  leave 
Her  whom  he  loved,  for  hopeless  years,  to  grieve  7 
Returning,  could  he  find  her  here  alone, 
Yet  pass  her  by,  unknowing,  as  unknoian  f 
All  day  was  she  forsaken,  or  foigot  f 
Did  Javan  seek  her  at  her  father's  cot  ? 
That  cot  of  old  so  much  his  soul's  delight, 
His  mother's  seem'd  not  fairer  in  his  sight : 
No !  Javan  mocks  me ;  none  could  love  so  well. 
So  long,  so  painfully^— and  never  tell." 


**  Love  owns  no  law,"  rejoin'd  the  pleading  youth 
"  Except  obedience  to  eternal  truth  : 
Deep  streams  are  silent ;  from  the  generous  brrafit. 
The  dearest  feelings  are  the  last  confest : 
Elrewhile  I  strove  in  vain  to  break  my  peace, 
Now  I  could  talk  of  love  and  never  cease : 
— Still  had  my  trembling  passion  been  conceal'd 
Still  but  in  parables  by  stealth  reveal'd, 
Had  not  thine  instantaneous  presence  wrung. 
By  swifl  surprise,  the  secret  from  my  tongue. 
Yet  hath  Aflection  language  of  her  own. 
And  mine  in  every  thing  but  words  was  shown ; 
In  childhood,  as  the  bird  of  nature  free. 
My  soDg  was  gladness,  when  I  sung  to  thee : 
In  youth,  whene'er  I  moum'd  a  bosom  flame. 
And  praised  a  maiden  whom  1  durst  not  nimie, 
CouldM  thou  iK>t  then  my  hidden  thought  divine  f 
Didst  thou  not  feel  that  I  was  wholly  thine  7 
When  for  vainglory  1  forsook  thee  faiere. 
Dear  as  thou  wert,  unutterably  dear. 
From  virtue,  truth,  and  inrKX^nce  estranged. 
To  thee,  thee  only,  was  my  heart  imchanged ; 
And  as  I  loved  without  a  hope  before. 
Without  a  hope  I  loved  thee  yet  the  more. 
At  length,  when,  weary  of  the  ways  of  men. 
Refuge  I  sought  in  this  maternal  glen, 
Thy  sweet  remembrance  drew  roe  from  afiir. 
And  Zillah's  beauty  was  my  leading  star. 
Here  when  I  found  thee,  fear  itself  grew  bold, 
Methought  my  tale  of  love  already  told ; 
But  soon  thine  eyes  the  dream  of  folly  Iwokc. 
And  I  from  bliss,  as  they  from  shirober,  woke; 
My  heart,  my  tongue,  were  chill'd  to  instant  vtonsk 
I  durst  not  speak  thy  name,  nor  give  my  own. 
When  thou  wert  vanish'd.  horror  and  affrigbt 
Seized  me,  my  sins  uprose  before  my  sight ; 
Like  fiends  they  rush'd  upon  me ;  but  Despair 
Wrung  from  expiring  Faith  a  broken  prayer ; 
Strength  came ;  the  path  to  Enoch's  bower  I  troc' ; 
He  saw  roe,  met  me,  led  me  back  to  God. 
O  Zillah !  while  I  sought  my  Maker's  grace. 
And  flenh  and  spirit  fidrd  before  His  face. 
Thy  tempting  image  from  my  breast  I  drove, 
It  was  no  season  then  for  earthly  love." — 

**  For  earthly  love  it  is  no  seoson  now," 
Exclaim'd  the  maiden  laith  reproachful  brow, 
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And  eyes  through  tears  of  tenderness  that  shone, 

And  voice,  half  peace,  half  anger,  in  its  tone : 

''Freely  thy  past  unkindnesti  I  forgive, 

Content  to  perish  here,  so  Javan  live ; 

The  tyrant's  menace  to  our  tribe  we  know ; 

Hie  Patriarchs  never  seek,  nor  shun  a  ioe : 

TVhi,  while  thou  mayest,  from  swift  deetroctioii 

fly; 

I  and  my  Other's  house  resolve  to  die." 

**  With  thee  and  with  thy  father's  house,  to  bear 
Death  or  captivity,  is  Javan's  prayer ; 
Remorse  for  ever  be  the  recreant's  lot : 
If  I  forsake  thee  now,  I  love  thee  not" 

Thus  while  he  vow*d,  a  gentle  answer  sprang 
To  Zillah's  lips,  but  died  upon  her  tongue ; 
Trembling  she  tum'd,  and  hastened  to  the  rock, 
Beyond  those  woods,  that  hid  her  folded  flock. 
Whose  bleatings  reach'd  her  ear,  with  loud  complaint 
Of  her  delay  f  she  loosed  them  from  restraint ; 
Then,  bounding  headlong  forth,  with  antic  glee. 
They  room'd  in  all  the  joy  of  liberty. 
iavan  beside  her  walk'd  as  in  a  dream. 
Nor  more  of  love  renew'd  the  fruitless  theme. 

Forthwith  (rom  home  to  home  throughout  the 
glen. 
The  friends  whom  once  he  knew  he  sought  again ; 
Each  hail'd  the  stranger  welcome  at  his  board. 
As  lost  but  found,  as  dead  to  life  restored. 
From  Eden's  camp  no  tidings  came,  the  day 
In  awful  expectation  poss'd  away. 
At  eve  his  harp  the  fond  enthunast  strung. 
On  Adam's  mount,  and  to  the  Patriarchs  sung ; 
While  youth  and  age,  an  eager  throng,  admire 
The  mingling  music  of  the  voice  and  lyre. 

**  I  love  thee.  Twilight !  as  thy  shadows  roll. 
The  calm  of  evening  steals  upon  my  soul. 
Sublimely  tender,  solemnly  serene,  ^ 

Still  as  the  hour,  enchanting  as  the  scene. 
I  love  thee.  Twilight !  for  thy  gleams  impart 
Tlieir  dear,  their  dying  influence  to  my  heart. 
When  o'er  the  harp  of  thought  thy  passing  wind 
Awakens  all  the  music  of  the  mind. 
And  Joy  and  Sorrow,  as  the  spirit  bums. 
And  Hope  and  Memory  sweep  the  chords  by  turns, 
While  Contemplation,  on  seraphic  wings, 
Moonts  with  the  flame  of  sacrifice,  and  sings. 
Twilight !  1  love  thee ;  let  thy  glooms  increase 
"nil  every  feeling,  every  pulse  is  peace : 
8h>w  from  the  sky  the  light  of  day  declinea, 
Clearer  within  the  dawn  of  glory  shines. 
Revealing,  in  the  hour  of  Nature's  rest, 
A  world  of  wonders  in  the  poet's  breast : 
Deeper,  O  twilight !  then  thy  shadows  roll. 
An  awful  vision  opens  on  my  souL 

"  On  such  an  evening,  so  divinely  calm. 
The  woods  all  melody,  the  breezes  balm, 
Down  in  a  vale,  where  lucid  waters  stray'd. 
And  mountain-cedars  slretch'd  their  doi%-nward  shade, 
Jubal,  the  Prince  of  Song  (in  youth  imknown), 
/Retired  to  commune  with  his  harp  alone ; 
For  still  he  nursed  it,  like  a  secret  thought. 
Long  cheriith'd,  and  to  late  perfection  wrought, — 
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And  still,  with  cunning  hand  and  curious  ear, 

Enri('h'd,  ennobled,  and  enlarged  its  sphere. 

Till  he  had  compass'd,  in  that  magic  round, 

A  soul  of  harmony,  a  heaven  of  sound. 

Then  sang  the  minstrel,  in  his  laurel  bower, 

Of  Nature's  origin,  and  Music's  power : 

— '  He  spake,  and  it  was  done ; — Eternal  iN^ght, 

At  God's  command,  awaken'd  into  light ; 

He  called  the  elements.  Earth,  Ocean,  Air, 

He  call'd  them  when  they  were  not,  and  they  were: 

He  look'd  through  space,  and  kindling  o'er  the  sky, 

Sun,  moon,  and  stars,  came  forth  lo  meet  his  eye : 

His  spirit  moved  upon  the  desert  earth. 

And  sudden  life  through  all  things  swarm'd  to  birth 

Man  from  the  dust  he  raised  to  rule  the  whole ; 

He  breathed,  and  man  became  a  li\'ing  sonl: 

Through  Eden's  groves  the  Lord  of  Nature  trod. 

Upright  and  pure,  the  image  of  his  God. 

Thus  were  the  heavens  and  all  their  host  display'd. 

In  wisdom  thus  were  earth's  foundations  laid: 

The  glorious  scene  a  holy  sabbath  closed ; 

Amidst  his  works  the  Omnipotent  reposed ; 

And  while  he  vicw'd,  and  blcss'd  ihem  from  his 

seat. 
All  worlds,  all  beings,  worshipp'd  at  his  feet: 
The  morning  stars  in  clioral  concert  sang, 
The  rolling  deep  with  hallelujahs  rang. 
Adoring  angels  from  their  orbs  rejoice. 
The  voice  of  music  was  Creation's  voice. 

** '  Alone  along  the  lyre  of  Nature  sigh'd 
The  master-chord,  to  which  no  chord  replied : 
For  Man,  while  bliss  and  beauty  reign'd  around. 
For  man  alone,  no  fellowship  was  found. 
No  fond  companion,  in  whose  dearer  breast 
His  heart,  repining  in  his  own,  might  rest ; 
For,  bom  to  love,  the  heart  delights  to  roam, 
A  kindred  bosom  is  its  happiest  home. 
On  earth's  green  lap,  the  Father  of  mankind. 
In  mild  dejection,  thoughtfully  reclined ; 
Sofl  o'er  his  eyes  a  sealing  slumber  crept. 
And  Fancy  soothed  him  while  Reflection  slept 
Tlien  God — who  thus  would  make  his  counsel  kno>nv 
Counsel  that  will'd  not  man  to  dwell  akme. 
Created  Woman  with  a  smile  of  grace. 
And  lefl  the  smile  that  made  her  on  her  fiice. 
The  Patriarch's  eyelids  open'd  on  his  bride, 
— ^The  mom  of  beauty  risen  firom  his  side ! 
He  gazed  with  new-bom  rapture  on  her  charms. 
And  Love's  first  whispers  won  her  to  his  arms. 
Then,  tuned  to  all  the  chords  supremely  sweet 
Exulting  Naturo  found  her  lyre  complete. 
And  from  the  key  of  each  harmonious  sphere. 
Struck  music  worthy  of  her  Maker's  car ' 

"  Here  Jubal  paused ;  for  grim  before  him  lay, 
Couch'd  like  a  lion  watching  for  his  prey. 
With  blood-rod  eye  of  fascinating  fire, 
Fix'd,  like  the  gazing  serpent's,  on  the  lyre. 
An  awful  form,  that  through  the  gloom  appear'd. 
Half  bmte,  half  human ;  whose  terrific  beard. 
And  hoary  flakes  of  long  dishevell'd  hair. 
Like  eagle's  plumage  ruffled  by  the  air, 
Veil'd  a  sad  wreck  of  grandeur  and  of  grace. 
Limbs  torn  and  wounded,  a  miuestic  foce 
Deep-plowed  by  Time,  and  prhastly  pale  with  woes. 
Thai  coadod  till  remorse  to  madness  rose ; 
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Haunted  by  phantoms,  he  had  fled  his  home, 
With  laTage  beasti  in  solitude  to  roam; 
Wild  as  the  waves,  and  wandering  as  the  wind. 
No  art  could  tame  him,  and  no  chains  could  bind : 
Already  seven  disastrous  years  had  shed 
Mildew  and  blast  on  his  unsheltered  head ; 
Ilis  brain  was  smitten  by  the  sun  at  noon, 
His  heart  was  wither'd  by  the  cold  night  moon. 

**  T  was  Cain,  the  sire  of  nations .-— Jubol  knew 
His  kindred  looks,  and  tremblingly  withdrew ; 
He,  darting  like  the  blaae  of  sudden  fira, 
Laap*d  o'er  the  space  between,  and  grasp'd  tha  l3rra: 
Sooner  with  lift  the  struggling  bard  would  part, 
And,  tn  the  fiend  oould  tear  it  from  his  heart. 
He  hurVd  his  hand,  with  one  tremendous  stroke, 
<yer  all  the  strings ;  whence  in  a  whirlwind  broke 
Such  tones  of  terror,  dissonance,  deapair. 
As  till  that  hour  had  never  jarr'd  in  air. 
AstonishM  into  marble  at  the  shock. 
Backward  stood  Cain,  unconscious  as  a  rock. 
Cold,  breathleas,  motionless  through  all  his  frame : 
But  soon  his  visage  quicken'd  into  flame, 
When  Jubal's  hand  Uie  crashing  jargon  changed 
To  melting  harmony,  and  nimbly  ranged 
From  chord  to  chord,  ascending  sweet  and  dear. 
Then  rolling  down  in  thunder  on  the  ear ; 
With  power  the  pulse  of  anguish  to  reetrain. 
And  charm  the  evil  spirit  from  the  brain. 

"Slowly  recovering  from  that  trance  profbond. 
Bewildered,  touch'd,  transported  with  the  sound, 
Cain  view'd  himself,  the  bard,  the  earth,  the  sky. 
While  wonder  flash*d  and  fiided  in  his  eye. 
And  reason,  by  alternate  frenzy  crost. 
Now  seem'd  restored,  and  now  for  ever  lost 
So  shines  die  moon,  by  gliropaes,  through  her  shrouds, 
When  windy  Darkness  rides  upon  the  clouds. 
Till  through  the  blue,  serene,  and  silent  night. 
She  reigns  in  full  tranquillity  6f  light 
Jubal,  with  eager  hope,  beheld  the  chase 
Of  strange  emotioni  hurrying  o*er  his  (ace. 
And  waked  his  noblest  numbers  to  control 
Tlie  tide  and  tempest  of  the  maniac*s  soul : 
Through  many  a  maze  of  melody  they  flew. 
They  rose  like  inoetise,  they  distiird  like  dew, 
Four'd  through  the  sufierer*s  breast  delidon  balm. 
And  soothed  remembrance  till  remorse  grew  calm. 
Till  Cain  forsook  the  solitary  wild. 
Led  by  the  minstrel  like  a  weaned  child. 
Oh !  iMd  you  seen  him  to  his  home  restored. 
How  young  and  old  ran  forth  to  meet  their  knd ; 
How  friends  and  kindred  on  his  nock  did  fkll. 
Weeping  aloud,  while  Cain  ootwept  them  all : 
But  hush! — thenceforward,  when  recoiling  care 
Lower*d  on  his  brow,  and  sadden*d  to  despair. 
The  lyre  of  Jubal,  with  divinest  art, 
Repell'd  the  demon,  and  revived  his  heart 
Thus  'Song,  the  breath  of  heaven,  had  power  to 

bind 
In  chains  of  harmony  the  mightiest  mind ; 
Thus  Music's  empire  in  the  soul  began, 
Tlie  first-born  Pbet  ruled  the  first-born  Man.** 

While  Javan  sung,  the  shadows  fell  around, 
The  moving  glow-worm  brighten'd  on  the  ground. 


He  ceased :  the  mute  assembly  rase  in  tears; 
Delight  and  wonder  were  chaatised  with  fears; 
That  heavenly  harmony,  unheard  before, 
A\%-oke  the  feelings — **  Who  shall  hear  it  more?" 
The  sun  had  set  in  glory  on  their  sight, 
For  them  in  vain  might  mom  restore  the  light ; 
Though  self-devoted,  through  each  mortal  frame. 
At  thought  of  Death,  a  cold  eick  shuddering  cunic, 
Nature's  infirmlly ;— but  fiuth  wos  given. 
The  flame  that  lifls  the  sacrince  to  Heaven  : 
Through  doubt  and  dai^ness  then  bej^nd  the  skies 
£temal  prospects  open'd  on  dieir  eyea ; 
Already  seem'd  the  immortal  spirit  free, 
And  Death  was  swaUowed  up  in  victory. 


CANTO  VH 


The  Patriarcha  and  their  Families  carried  away  cap- 
tive by  a  Detachment  fitMn  the  Aruy  of  the  In- 
vadeia, — ^The  tomb  of  Abel :  his  Munier  by  Cain 
described — ^The  Origin  of  the  Giants:  the  Inftnc}' 
and  eariy  Adventures  of  their  King :  the  Leader 
of  their  Host  encamped  in  Eden. 


Tm  flocks  and  herds  diroughout  the  glen  reposed  *, 
No  human  eyelid  there  in  slumber  closed ; 
None,  save  the  infiint's  on  the  mother's  breast ; — 
With  arms  of  love  caressing  and  carest. 
She,  while  her  elder  oflspring  round  her  clung. 
Each  eye  intent  on  hers  and  mute  each  tongue. 
The  voice  of  Death  in  every  murmur  heard. 
And  ftlt  his  touch  in  every  limb  that  stirr'd. 

At  midnight,  down  the  forest  hills,  a  train 
Of  eager  warriors  from  the  host  of  Cain, 
Burst  on  the  stillness  of  the  scene  .* — they  spread 
In  bands,  to  dutch  the  victims  ere  they  fled ; 
Of  flight  unmindful,  at  their  summons,  rose 
Those  victims,  meekly  yielding  to  their  foes ; 
Though  woman  wept  to  leave  her  home  behind. 
The  weak  were  comforted,  the  strong  rmignM, 
And  ere  the  moon  descending  o'er  the  vaJe, 
Grew,  at  the  bright  approach  of  morning,  polo. 
Collected  thus,  die  patriarchal  clan, 
With  strengthon'd  confidence,  their  march  began. 
Since  not  in  ashes  were  their  dwellings  laid. 
And  death,  though  Ihreaten'd  still,  was  still  delay *d. 
Struck  with  their  fearless  innocence,  they  saw 
Their  fierce  assailants  check'd  with  sacred  awe ; 
The  foe  became  a  phalanx  of  defence. 
And  brought  them,  like  a  guard  of  Angels,  tlicr.ce. 
A  vista-palh,  that  through  the  forest  led 
CBy  Javan  shunn'd  when  from  the  camp  he  fled). 
The  pilgrims  trark'd  till  on  the  mountain's  height 
Thoy  met  the  sun  new  ris'n,  in  glorious  light ; 
Kmpurpled  mists  along  the  landscape  roll'd. 
And  all  the  orient  flamed  with  clouds  of  gold. 

Here,  while  they  halted,  on  their  kn^-^cs  they  m-.i 
To  God  the  sacrifice  of  prayer  and  praise ; 
— Glory  to  Thee,  for  every  blessing  shed. 
In  (lav's  of  peace,  on  our  protecte<I  heiii! ; 
G1(»ry  to  Thoe,  for  fortitude  to  bear 
The  wrath  of  man,  rejoicing  o'er  des^iair : 
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Glory  to  Thee,  whatever  ill  befall, 

F<N'  fiuth  on  thy  victorious  name  to  call ; 

Tlune  oviTi  etomal  purpoaes  fulfil ; 

We  oome,  O  God !  to  aufier  all  thy  will'* 

Refreah'd  and  retted,  on  their  coarse  they  went, 
Ere  the  clouds  melted  from  the  tirmament ; 
Odon  abroad  the  winds  of  morning  breathe. 
And  fresh  with  dew  the  herboge  sprang  beneath ; 
Down  from  the  hills,  that  gently  sloped  away 
To  the  broad  river  shining  into  day, 
l%ey  paM*d,  along  the  brink  the  padi  they  kept. 
Where  high  aloof  o'er«rching  willows  wept, 
Whoee  silvery  foliage  glisten'd  in  the  beam. 
And  floating  shadows  fringed  the  chequer'd  atmam. 

Ad,^u;ent  rose  a  mjrrtle-planted  mound, 
Whoae  spiry  top  a  granite  fragment  crown'd ; 
Tinctured  with  many-color'd  moss,  the  stone^ 
IGch  as  a  cloud  of  summer  evening,  shone 
Amidst  encircling  verdure,  that  array 'd 
TIm  beauteous  hillock  with  a  cope  of  shada 

*  Javan !*'  said  Enoch,  ** on  this  spot  began 
The  fiital  cuiae ; — man  perish'd  here  by  man : 
The  earliest  death  a  son  of  Adam  died 
Was  murder,  and  that  murder  fratricide ! 
Here  Abel  fell  a  corse  along  this  shore ; 
Hen  Cain's  recoiling  footsteps  reek'd  with  goro ; 
Honor  upraised  his  locks,  unloosed  his  knees ; 
He  heard  a  voice ;  he  hid  among  the  trees ; 
— f  Where  is  thy  brother  ?' — From  the  whiriwind  oame 
"nie  voice  of  God,  amidst  enfolding  flame : 
— ^  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?'  hoarse  and  low, 
Csin  rautter'd  from  the  copsc« — ^  that  I  should  know?* 
— '  What  hast  thou  done  7 — For  vengeance  to  the  skies, 
Lo !  fifom  the  dust  the  blood  of  Abel  cries : 
Cmrst  from  the  earth  that  drank  his  blood,  with  toil 
lliine  hand  shall  ^ow  in  vain  her  barren  soil ; 
An  exile  and  a  wanderer  thou  shalt  be ; 
A  brother's  eye  shall  never  look  on  thee.' — 

"  The  shuddering  culprit  anawer'd  in  despair, 
— ^  Greater  the  punishment  than  flesh  can  biaar.* 
— ^  Tet  shalt  thou  bear  it ;  on  thy  brow  reveal'd, 
Thus  be  thy  sentence  and  thy  safeguard  seai'd. 
Silently,  swiflly  as  the  lightning's  blast, 
A  hand  of  fire  athwart  his  temples  paai'd ; 
He  rso,  as  in  the  terror  of  a  dream. 
To  quench  his  burning  anguish  in  the  stream ; 
But,  bending  o'er  the  brink,  the  swelling  wave       * 
Bads  to  the  eye  his  branded  visage  gave ; 
Aa  soon  on  murder'd  Abel  durst  he  k»k ; 
Yet  power  to  fly  his  palsied  limbs  forsook ; 
There,  tum'd  to  stone  for  his  presumptooos  crime, 
A  monument  of  wrath  to  latest  time. 
Might  Cain  have  stood ;  but  Mercy  raised  his  head 
In  prayer  fer  help^ — his  strength  retum'd^ — he  fled. 
That  mount  of  myrtles,  o'er  iheir  favorite  child. 
Eve  planted,  and  the  hand  of  Adam  piled ; 
Von  mossy  stone,  above  his  ashes  raised. 
His  altar  once,  with  Abel's  offering  biased. 
When  God  well  pleased  bdield  the  flames  arise, 
And  smiled  acceptance  on  the  sacrifice.'* 

Elnoch  to  Javan,  walking  at  his  side. 
Thus  held  disooufse  nport :  the  youth  replied ; 


"  Relieved  from  tm\,  though  Cain  is  goim  to  rest. 
And  the  turf  flowers  on  his  disburthen'd  breast, 
Amonpit  his  race  the  murdering  spirit  rrigns, 
But  riots  ficrrest  in  the  giants'  veins. 
— Sprung  from  false  leagues,  when  nionstrous  love 

ocnnbined 
The  sons  of  God  and  daughters  of  mankind, 
Self-styled  the  progeny  of  Heaven  and  earth, 
Eden  first  gave  the  world's  oppressors  birth ; 
Thence,  &r  away,  beneath  the  rising  moon, 
Or  where  the  shadow  vanishes  at  noon. 
The  adulterous  mothers  from  the  sires  withdrew : 
— Nurst  in  luxuriant  dimes,  their  offipring  grew; 
Till,  as  in  stature  o'er  mankind  they  tower'd, 
And  gianUstrength  all  mortal  strength  o'erpower'd. 
To  Heaven  the  proud  blasphemers  raised  their  eyes. 
And  soom'd  Uie  tardy  vengeance  of  the  skies : 
On  earth  invindble,  they  sternly  broke 
Love's  willing  bonds,  and  Nature's  kindred  ycke : 
Mad  fer  dcnninion,  with  remorseless  sway, 
Compell'd  their  reptile-brethren  to  obey. 
And  doom'd  their  human  herds,  iivith  thanklm  toil. 
Like  brutes,  to  grow  and  perish  on  the  soil. 
Their  sole  inheritance,  throu|^  lingering  years. 
The  l»ead  of  misery  and  the  cup  of  tears. 
The  tasks  of  oxen,  with  the  hire  of  slaves, 
Dishonor'd  lives,  and  desecrated  graves. 

**  When  war,  that  self-inflicted  scourge  of  nuui. 
His  bddest  crime  and  bitterest  curse« — began ; 
As  lk>ns  fierce,  as  forest-cedars  tall. 
And  terrible  as  torrents  in  their  fall, 
Headlong  from  rocks,  through  vales  and  vineyards 

huri'd. 
These  men  of  prey  laid  waste  the  eastern  world. 
They  taught  their  tributary  hordes  to  wield 
The  sword,  red-flaming,  through  the  death^trown 

field. 
With  strenuous  arm  the  uprooted  rock  to  throw. 
Glance  the  light  arrow  froin  the  bounding  bow, 
Whirl  the  broad  shield  to  meet  the  darted  stroke, 
And  stand  to  combat,  like  the  unyielding  oak. 
Then  eye  from  eye  with  fell  suspidon  tum'd. 
In  kindred  breasts  unnatural  hadvd  bum'd ! 
Brother  met  brother  in  the  lists  of  strife. 
The  son  lay  luridng  fer  the  fether's  life ; 
With  rabid  instinct,  men  who  never  knew 
Each  others  fece  before,  each  other  slew ; 
All  tribes',  all  nations  leam'd  the  fetal  art. 
And  every  hand  was  arm'd  to  pierce  a  heart 
Nor  man  alone  the  giants'  might  subdued ; 
— ^The  camel,  wean'd  from  quiet  solitude. 
Grazed  round  their  camps,  or  slow  akmg  the  mad, 
'Midst  marching  legions,  bore  the  servile  lead. 
With  flying  forelock  and  dishevell'd  mane, 
They  caught  the  wild  steed  prancing  o'er  the  plniit 
For  war  or  pastime  rein'd  his  fiery  force ; 
Fleet  as  the  wind  he  stretch'd  along  the  course. 
Or  loudly  neighing  at  the  trumpet's  sotind. 
With  hooft  of  thunder  smote  the  indented  ground 
The  enormous  elephant  obey'd  their  will, 
And,  tamed  to  cruelty  with  direst  skill, 
Roar*d  for  the  battle,  when  he  felt  the  goad. 
And  his  proud  lord  his  sinewy  neck  bestrode. 
Through  crashing  ranks  resistless  havoc  bore. 
And  writhed  his  trunk,  and  bathed  his  tusks  in  gore 
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**Thus  while  the  giants  trampled  friendi  and  tbeBt 
Amongit  their  tribe  a  mighty  chieftain  roae ; 
flifl  birth  myBterioiu,  but  traditions  tell 
What  strange  events  his  infimcy  befell. 

"  A  goat-herd  ibd  his  flock  on  many  a  steep, 
Where  Eden's  rivers  swell  the  southern  deep ; 
A  melancholy  man,  who  dwelt  al(nie, 
Yet  fer  abroad  his  evil  fame  was  known, 
The  first  of  woman  bwn,  that  might  i»esunie 
To  wake  the  dead  bones  mouldering  in  the  tomb, 
And,  from  the  gulf  of  uncreated  night, 
Call  phantoms  of  futurity  to  light 
T  was  said  his  voice  could  stay  the  felling  flood, 
Eclipse  the  sun,  and  turn  the  moon  to  blood, 
Roll  back  the  planets  on  their  golden  can. 
And  from  the  firmament  unfix  the  stars. 
Spirits  of  fire  and  air,  of  sea  and  land. 
Came  at  his  call,  and  flew  at  his  command ; 
His  spells  so  potent,  that  his  changing  breath 
Open'd  or  shut  the  gates  of  life  and  death. 
O'er  Nature's  powers  he  claim'd  supreme  cootrol, 
And  held  communk>n  with  all  Nature's  soul ; 
The  name  and  place  of  every  herb  he  knew. 
Its  healing  balsam,  or  pernicious  dew : 
The  meanest  reptile,  and  the  noblest  birth 
Of  ocean's  caverns,  or  the  living  earth, 
Obey'd  his  mandate : — ^lord  of  all  the  rest, 
Man  more  than  all  his  hidden  art  confess'd. 
Cringed  to  his  face,  consulted,  and  revered 
His  oraclesr— detested  him,  and  fcar'd. 

**  Once  by  the  river,  in  a  i^'aking  dream. 
He  stood  to  watch  the  ever-nmning  stream. 
In  which,  reflected  upward  to  his  eyes. 
He  giddily  look'd  down  upon  the  skies. 
For  thus  he  feign'd,  in  his  ecstatic  mood, 
To  summon  divination  from  the  Hood. 
His  steady  view  a  floating  object  croes'd ; 
His  eye  pursued  it  till  the  sight  was  lost — 
An  outcast  infent  in  a  fragile  bark ! 
The  river  whirl'd  the  willow-woven  ark 
Down  tow'rds  the  deep ;  the  tide  returning  bore 
The  little  voyager  unharm'd  to  shore : 
Ifim  in  his  cradle-ship  securely  bound 
With  swathing  skins,  at  eve  the  goat-herd  feimd. 
Nurst  by  that  f(Mter-sire,  austere  and  rude, 
'Mid«t  n>cks  and  glens,  in  savage  soUtude, 
Among  the  kids,  the  rescued  foundling  grew. 
Nutrition  from  whose  shaggy  dams  he  drew. 
Till  baby-curls  his  broader  templet  crown'd, 
And  torrid  suns  his  flexile  limbs  embrown'd : 
Then  as  he  sprang  from  green  to  florid  age. 
And  rose  to  giant-stature,  stage  by  st^e. 
He  roam'd  the  valleys  with  his  browsing  flock, 
And  leapt  in  joy  of  youth  from  rock  to  rock ; 
Climb'd  the  sharp  precipice's  steepest  breast, 
To  seize  the  eagle  brooding  on  her  nest. 
And  rent  his  way  thn>i)gh  matted  woods,  to  tear 
The  skulking  panther  from  his  hidden  lair. 
A  trodden  serpent,  horrible  and  vast. 
Sprang  on  the  heedless  rover  as  he  poss'd ; 
Limb  Jo<k'd  o'er  limb,  with  nuiny  a  straitening  ibid 
Of  orbs  inextricably  involved,  he  roll'd 
On  carih  in  vengeance,  broke  the  twisted  toils, 
Strangiod  ihe  hissing  fiend,  and  v«x)re  the  spoilt. 


With  hardy  exercise,  and  cruel  art, 

To  nerve  Uie  frame,  and  petrify  the  heart, 

The  wizard  train'd  his  pupil,  from  a  span. 

To  thrice  the  bulk  and  majesty  of  man. 

His  hmfas  were  sinew7  strength :  commanding  grace 

And  dauntless  spirit  sparkled  in  his  face ; 

His  arm  could  pluck  Uie  lion  from  his  prey. 

And  hold  the  hom'd  rhinoceros  at  hey ; 

His  feet  o'er  highest  hills  punue  the  hind. 

Or  tire  the  ostrich  boojrant  on  the  wind. 

"Yet  'twas  the  stripling's  chief  delight  to  brave 
The  river's  wrath,  and  wrestle  with  the  wave ; 
When  torrent  rains  had  swoln  the  furious  tide. 
Light  OD  the  foamy  surge  he  loved  to  ride ; 
When  calm  and  clear  the  stream  wns  wont  to  flow. 
Fearless  he  dived  to  search  the  caves  below. 
His  childhood's  story,  often  told,  had  wrought 
Sublimett  hopes  in  his  aspiring  thought. 
— Once  on  a  cedar,  fiom  its  mountain-throne  ^ 
Plock'd  by  the  tempest,  forth  he  sail'd  alone. 
And  reach'd  the  gulf; — with  eye  of  eager  fire. 
And  flushing  cheek,  he  watch'd  the  shores  retire, 
Till  sky  and  water  wide  around  were  spread ; 
— Straight  to  the  sun  he  thought  his  voyage  led. 
With  shouts  of  transport  hail'd  its  setting  light. 
And  follow'd  all  the  long  and  lonely  night : 
But  ere  the  mcwning-star  ez]Hred,  he  found 
His  struided  baik  once  more  on  earthly  ground. 
Tears,  wrung  from  secret  shame,  suffused  his  eyes 
When  in  the  east  he  saw  the  sun  arise ; 
Pride  quickly  check'd  them : — young  ambition  bum'd 
For  bolder  enterprise,  as  he  retum'd. 

**  Through  snares  and  deaths  pursuing  fame  and 
power. 
He  toom'd  his  flock  from  that  adventurous  hour. 
And,  leagued  with  monsters  of  congenial  birth. 
Began  to  scourge  and  subjugate  the  earth. 
Meanwhile  the  sons  of  Cain,  who  till'd  the  soil. 
By  noble  arts  had  leam'd  to  lighten  toil ; 
V^sely  their  scatter'd  knowledge  be  combined ; 
Yet  had  an  hundred  years  matured  his  mind. 
Ere  with  the  strength  that  laid  the  forest  low. 
And  skill  that  made  the  iron  furnace  glow. 
His  genius  launch'd  the  keel,  and  sway'd  the  helm 
(His  throne  and  sceptre  on  the  wat'ry  realm). 
While  fitnn  Ihe  tent  of  his  expanded  sail. 
He  eyed  the  heavens  and  flew  before  the  gnle, 
The  first  of  men  whose  courage  knew  to  guide 
The  bounding  vessel  through  the  refluent  tide. 
Then  B^^'ore  the  Giant,  in  his  pride  of  soul. 
To  range  the  universe  from  pole  to  pole, 
Rule  the  remotest  nations  with  bis  nod. 
To  live  a  hero,  and  to  die  a  god. 

*'  This  is  the  king  that  wars  in  Eden : — now, 
Fulfill'd  at  length  he  deems  his  early  vow ; 
His  foot  hath  overrun  the  world, — his  hand 
Smitten  to  dust  the  pride  of  every  land  : 
The  Pstriarcht  last,  beneath  his  impious  rod. 
He  dooms  to  perish  or  akgum  their  God. 
— O  God  of  truth !  rebuke  the  tyrant's  rage. 
And  save  the  remnant  of  thine  heritage." 

When  Javan  ceased,  they  stood  upon  th«  height 
Where  fint  he  rested  on  his  lonely  flight. 
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Whence  to  the  ncrod  mountain  fiir  Kwmy, 

Hie  land  of  Eden  in  perspective  lav. 

"Twae  noon; — they  tarried  there,  till  milder  boun 

Woke  with  light  airs  the  breath  of  evening  flowen. 


CANTO  vin. 


Ibe  Scene  changes  to  a  Mountain,  on  the  Summit  of 
which,  beneath  the  Shade  of  ancient  Trees,  the 
^Gianti  are  aisembled  round  their  King.  A  Minstrel 
sings  the  Monarch's  Praises,  and  describes  the 
Destruction  of  the  Remnant  of  the  Force  of  his 
enemies,  in  an  Assault,  by  Land  and  Water,  on 
their  Encampment,  between  the  Forest  on  the 
eastern  Plain  of  Eden  and  the  River  to  the  West 
The  Captive  Patriarchs  are  presented  befcra  the 
King  and  his  Chieftains. 


'*Tbkuc  is  a  living  spirit  in  the  Lyre, 
A  breath  of  music  and  a  soul  of  fire ; 
It  speaks  a  language,  to  the  world  unknown ; 
It  speaks  that  language  to  the  Bard  alone ; 
While  warbled  symphonies  entrance  his  ears, 
rhat  spirit's  voice  in  every  tone  he  hears : 
T is  his  the  mystic  meaning  to  rehearse. 
To  utter  <Mracles  in  glowing  verse. 
Heroic  themes  from  age  lo  age  prolong, 
And  make  the  dead  in  nature  live  in  scmg. 
Though  graven  rocks  the  warrior's  deeds  proclaim. 
And  mountains,  hewn  to  suitues,  wear  his  name ; 
Tliougfa,  shrined  in  adamant,  his  relics  lie 
Beneath  a  j^ramid,  that  scales  the  sky ; 
All  ttiaX  the  hand  hath  fashion'd  shall  decay ; 
All  that  the  eye  admires  shall  pass  away ; 
The  mouldering  rocks,  the  hero's  hope  shall  &il, 
Earthquakes  shall  heave  the  mountains  to  the  vale. 
The  shrine  of  adamant  betray  its  trust. 
And  the  proud  pyramid  resolve  to  dust : 
The  Ljrre  alone  immortal  fame  secures. 
For  Song  alone  through  Nature's  change  endures; — 
Transfused  like  life,  from  breast  to  breast  it  glows, 
Firom  sire  fo  son  by  sure  succession  flows. 
Speeds  its  unceaaiug  flight  from  clime  to  clime. 
Outstripping  Death  upon  .'he  wings  of  Time. 

"  Soul  of  the  hyrc !  whose  magic  power  can  raise 
Inspiring  visions  of  departed  days, 
Or.  with  the  glimpses  of  mysterious  rhyme, 
Diwn  OD  the  dreams  of  nnawnken'd  Time ; 
Soul  of  the  Lyre !  instruct  thy  bard  lo  sing 
Tfie  latest  triumph  of  the  Giant-king, 
Who  sees  this  day  his  orb  or  glory  fill'd : 
•~~4n  what  creative  numbers  sliall  I  build. 
With  what  exalted  strains  of  music  crown, 
IDs  everlasting  pillar  of  renown  ? 
Though,  like  the  rainbow,  by  a  wondrous  birth. 
He  sprang  to  light,  the  joy  of  heaven  and  earth ; 
Though,  like  the  rainbow, — for  he  cannot  dle« — 
His  form  shall  pass  unseen  into  the  sky ; 
Say,  shall  the  hero  share  the  coward's  lot, 
Vanbh  from  earth,  inglorioiisly  forgot  ? 
No!  the  divinity  that  rules  the  Lyre. 
And  clothes  these  lips  with  eloquence  of  fire, 
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Commands  the  song  to  rise  in  quenchless  flame. 
And  light  the  world  for  ever  with  his  feme.** 

Thus  on  a  mountain's  venerable  head. 
Where  tjrees,  coeval  with  creation,  spread 
Their  massy-twisted  branches,  green  and  grey, 
Mature  below,  their  tops  in  dry  decay, 
A  bard  of  Jubal's  lineage  proudly  sung. 
Then  stay'd  awhile  the  raptures  of  his  tongue : 
A  shout  of  horrible  applause,  that  i«nt 
The  echoing  hills  and  answering  firinament. 
Burst  from  the  Giants^ — ^wbere  in  barbarous  state, 
Flush'd  with  new  wine,  around  their  king  they  sate 
A 'Chieftain  each,  who,  on  his  l»axen  car. 
Had  led  an  host  of  meaner  men  to  war ; 
And  now  from  recent  fight  on  Eden's  plain. 
Where  fell  their  foes,  in  helpless  conflict  slain,. 
Victoriously  return'd,  beneath  the  trees 
They  rest  from  toil,  carousing  at  their  ease. 

Adjacent,  where  the  mountain's  spacious  braast 
Open'd  in  airy  grandeur  to  the  west. 
Huge  piles  of  liagraiit  cedan,  on  the  ground. 
As  altan  blazed,  while  victims  bled  around, 
To  gods,  whose  wonhip  vanish'd  with  the  Flood. 
— Divinities  of  brass,  and  stone,  and  wood. 
By  man  himself  in  his  own  image  made ; 
The  fimd  creator  to  the  creature  pray'd ! 
And  he,  who  from  the  forest  or  the  rock 
Hew'd  the  rough  mass,  adored  the  shapen  Uock ! 
Then  seem'd  his  flocks  ignoble  in  his  eyes. 
His  choicest  herds  too  mean  for  sacrifice. 
He  pour'd  his  brethren's  blood  upon  the  pyre. 
And  pass'd  his  sons  to  demons  through  the  fire. 

Exalted  o'er  the  vassal  chiefs,  behold 
Their  sovereign,  cast  in  Nature's  mightiest  mould ; 
Beneath  an  oak,  whose  woven  houghs  display'd 
A  verdant  canopy  of  light  and  shade. 
Throned  on  a  rock  the  Giant4cing  appears. 
In  the  ftdl  manhood  of  five  hundred  years ; 
His  robe,  the  spoils  of  lions,  by  his  might 
Dragg'd  from  their  dens,  or  slain  in  chase  or  fight ; 
His  raven  locks,  unblanch'd  by  withering  Time, 
Amply  dishevell'd  o'er  his  brow  sublime; 
His  dark  eyes,  flush'd  with  restless  radiance,  glean^ 
Like  broken  moonlight  rippling  on  the  stream. 
Grandeur  of  soul,  which  nothing  might  appal. 
And  nothing  satisfy  if  less  than  all. 
Had  stomp'd  upon  his  air,  his  form,  his  fiios^ 
The  character  of  calm  and  awful  gmoa; 
But  direst  cruelty,  by  guile  represt, 
Lurk'd  in  the  darti  volcano  of  his  breast, 
In  silence  brooding,  like  the  secret  power 
That  springs  the  earthquake  at  the  midnight  hour. 

From  Eden's  summit,  with  obdurate  pride, 
Red  from  afar,  the  battle  scene  he  eyed, 
Where  late  he  crush'd,  with  one  reiBorselesi  blow. 
The  remnant  of  his  last  and  noUest  foe ; 
At  hand  he  view'd  the  trophies  of  his  toils. 
Herds,  flocks,  and  steeds,  the  world's  collected  spoila 
Below,  his  legions  march'd  in  war  array, 
Unstain'd  with  blood  in  that  unequal  fray : 
— An  hundred  tribes,  whose  sons  their  arms  had  home 
Without  contention,  from  the  field  at  mom, 
Tbeir  bands  dividing,  when  the  fight  was  won, 
Darkon'd  the  region  towards  the  slanting  snn. 
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like  clouds,  whose  shado^^-s  o'or  the  landscape  sail, 

^While  to  their  camp,  that  fill'd  the  northern  vale, 

A  waving  sea  of  tents,  immensely  spread, 
The  trumpet  summon'd,  and  the  banners  led. 
With  these  a  train  of  captives,  sad  and  slow, 
Moved  to  a  death  of  shame,  or  life  of  woe, 
A  death  on  altars  hateful  to  the  skies, 
Or  life  in  chains,  a  slower  sacrifice. 
Fair  smiled  the  fiice  of  Nature ; — all  serene, 
And  lovely,  Evening  tranquillixed  the  soene ; 
The  furies  of  tEe  fight  were  gone  to  rest. 
The  cloudless  sun  grew  broader  down  the  west. 
The  hills  beneath  him  melted  from  the  sight, 
•Receding  through  the  heaven  of  purple  light ; 
Along  the  plain  the  maze  of  riven  roll'd. 
And  verdant  shadows  gleam'd  in  waves  of  gold. 

Thus  while  the  tyrant  cast  his  haughty  eye 
O'er  the  broad  landscape  and  incumbent  sky. 
His  heart  exulting  whisper'd — "  All  is  mine," 
And  heard  a  voice  from  all  things  answer  '^llune." 
^ch  was  the  matchless  chief,  whose  name  of  yore 
Fill'd  the  wide  world ; — his  name  is  known  no  more: 
O  that  for  ever  from  the  rolls  of  fiime. 
Like  his,  had  perish'd  every  conqueror's  name ! 
Then  had  mankind  been  spared,  in  afler-times, 
Their  greatest  sufferings  and  their  greatest  crimes. 
The  hero  scourges  not  bis  age  alone, 
His  curse  to  late  posterity  is  known : 
He  slays  his  thousands  with  his  living  breath, 
His  tens  of  thousands  by  his  fame  in  death. 
Achilles  quench'd  not  all  his  wrath  on  Greece, 
Through  Homer's  song  its  miseries  never  cease ; 
like  Phoebus*  shafts,  the  bright  contagion  brings 
Plagues  on  the  people  for  the  feuds  (^  kings. 
*T  was  not  in  vain  the  son  of  Philip  sigh'd 
For  worlds  to  conquer,— o'er  the  western  tide, 
His  spirit,  in  the  Spaniard's  form,  o'erthrew 
Realms,  that  the  Macedonian  never  knew. 
The  steel  of  Brutus  struck  not  Ciesar  dead ;     . 
Cnsar  in  other  lands  hath  rear'd  his  head. 
And  fought,  of  friends  and  foes,  on  many  a  plaiiif 
His  milUoaH,  captured,  fugitive,  and  slain; 
Tet  seldom  sufTcr'd,  where  his  country  died, 
A  Roman  vengeance  for  his  parricide. 

The  sun  was  sunk ;  the  sacrificial  pyree 
From  smouldering  ashes  breathed  their  last  blue  firei; 
The  smiling  star,  that  lights  the  world  to  rest, 
Walk'd  in  the  rosy  gardens  of  the  west, 
like  Eve  erev^hile  through  Eden's  blooming  bowers, 
A  lovelier  star  amidst  a  heaven  of  flower*. 
Now  in  the  freshness  of  the  falling  shade. 
Again  the  minstrel  to  the  monarch  play'd. 
— •"  Wliere  is  the  youth  renown'd  ?~-tho  youth  whose 

voice 
Was  wont  to  make  the  listening  camp  rejdce, 
When  to  his  harp,  in  many  a  peerless  strain. 
He  sang  the  wonders  of  the  Giant's  reign ; 
Oh  where  is  Javan  ?" — Thus  the  bard  renew*d 
His  lay,  and  with  a  rival's  transport  vicw'd 
The  cloud  of  sudden  anger,  that  o'orcaroe 
The  tyrant's  countenance,  at  Javan's  name ; 
Javan,  whoeo  song  was  once  his  soul's  delight, 
Now  dooip'd  a  traitor  recreant  by  his  flight, 


The  envious  minstrel  smiled ;  then  boldly  ran 
His  prelude  o'er  the  chords,  and  thus  began  >— 

**  'T  was  on  the  mom  that  faithless  Javan  fled. 
To  yonder  plain  the  king  of  nations  led 
His  countless  hosts,  and  strctch'd  iheir  wide  array 
Akmg  the  woods,  within  whose  shelter  lay 
The  sons  of  Eden :  *— these,  with  secret  pride, 
In  ambush  thus  the  invincible  defied : 
— *  Girt  with  the  forest,  wherefore  sliould  we  fear  f 
The  Giant's  sword  shall  never  reach  us  here : 
Behind,  the  river  rolls  its  deep  defence ; 
The  Giant's  hand  shall  never  pluck  us  hence.' 
Vain  boast  of  fools !  who  to  that  hand  prepare 
For  their  own  lives  the  inevitable  snare : 
Hit  legions  smote  the  standards  of  the  wood. 
And  with  her  prostrate  strength  controU'd  the  flood; 
Lopt  off  fheir  boughs,  and  jointed  beam  to  beam. 
The  pines  and  oabs  were  launch 'd  upon  the  ttream. 
An  hundred  rafis. — Yet  still  within  a  zone 
Of  tangled  coppices, — a  waste,  o'ergmwn 
With  briers  and  thorns, — the  dauntless  victims  lie. 
Scorn  to  surrender,  and  prepare  to  die. 
The  second  sun  went  down ;  the  monarch's  plan 
Was  perfected :  the  dire  assault  began. 

**  Marahall'd  by  twilight,  his  obedient  bands 
Engirt  the  wood,  with  torches  in  their  hands ; 
The  signal  given,  ihey  shoot  them  through  the  air; 
The  blazing  brands  in  rapid  volleys  glare. 
Descending  through  the  gloom  with  spangled  light. 
As  if  the  stars  were  foiling  through  the  night 
Along  the  wither'd  grass  the  wild-fire  flew, 
Higher  and  hotter  with  obstruction  grew  ;■ 
The  green  wood  hiss'd ;  from  crackling  thicketa  Ivoko 
Light  glancing  flame,  and  heavy  rolling  smoke ; 
Till  all  the  breadth  of  forest  seem'd  to  rise 
In  raging  conflagration  to  the  skies. 
Fresh  o'er  our  heads  the  winds  propitious  blow» 
But  roll  the  fierce  combustion  on  the  foe. 
Awhile  they  paused,  of  every  hope  berefl. 
Choice  of  destruction  all  their  refuge  left: 
If  from  the  flames  they  fled,  behind  them  lay 
The  river  roaring  to  receive  his  prey ; 
If  through  the  stream  they  sought  the  forthcw  strand. 
Our  rafts  were  moor'd  to  meet  them  ere  they  land ; 
With  triple  death  environ'd  thus  they  stood. 
Till  nearer  peril  drove  them  to  the  flood. 
Safe  on  a  hill,  where  sweetest  moonlight  slept. 
As  o'er  the  dianging  scene  my  watch  I  kept, 
I  heard  their  shrieks  of  agony ;  I  hear 
Thoee  shrieks  still  ring  in  my  tormented  ear ; 
I  saw  them  leap  the  gulf  with  headlong  fright ; 
O  that  mine  eyes  could  now  forget  that  sight ! 
They  sank  in  multitude ;  hut,  prompt  to  save, 
Our  warriors  snatch 'd  the  stragglers  from  the  wave* 
And  on  the  rafls  a  noble  har\-efft  bore 
Of  rescued  heroes,  captive,  to  the  shore. 

"One  little  troop  their  lessening  ground  maintain'd. 
Till  space  to  perish  in  alone  rcniain'd ; 
Then  with  a  shout  that  rent  the  echoing  air. 
More  like  the  shout  of  victory  than  despair. 
Wedged  in  a  soUd  phalanx,  roan  by  man. 
Right  through  the  scorching  wilderness  they  ran. 


1  Vide  Csnto  I,  p.  93,  sad  Caato  UI,  p.  38. 
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Whera  hal^xtinct  the  Bmouldcring  fuel  glow'd. 
And  levell'd  copses  strcw'd  the  open  road. 
Ubhsmi'd  as  spirits  while  ihcy  seem'd  to  post, 
Tiktir  lighted  features  flared  like  molten  brass ; 
AnMmd  the  flames  in  writhing  volumes  spread, 
ThwBTted  their  path,  or  mingled  o'er  their  head  i 
Beneath  their  feet  the  fires  to  ashes  tum'd. 
But  in  their  wake  with  mounting  fury  bum'd. 
Our  boat  reooil'd  from  that  amazing  sight; 
Seucely  the  king  himself  restrained  their  flight; 
He,  with  his  chiefs,  in  brazen  armor,  stood 
Unmoved,  to  meet  the  maniacs  from  the  wood. 
Dbi^  aa  a  thunder-cloud  their  phalanx  came. 
Bat  sf^t  like  lightning  into  forms  of  flame ; 
Soon  aa  in  purer  air  their  heads  they  raised 
Td  tatte  the  breath  of  heaven,  their  garments  Uazed; 
thai  blind,  distracted,  weaponless,  yet  flush'd 
With  dreadful  valor,  on  their  ibes  they  rosh'd ; 
The  Giants  met  them  midway  on  the  plain ; 
*T  was  but  a  struggle  of  a  moment ;— slain, 
Tliey  fell ;  their  relics,  to  the  flames  retura'd. 
As  oflbringfl  to  the  immortal  gods  were  bum'd ; 
And  nerer  did  the  light  of  morning  rise 
Upon  the  clouds  of  such  a  sacrifice." 

Abniptly  here  the  minstrel  ceased  to  sing, 
And  every  (ace  was  tum'd  upon  the  king ; 
He,  while  the  stoutest  hearts  recoil'd  wiUi  fear, 
And  Giants  trembled  their  own  deeds  to  hear, 
irniDoyed  and  unrelenting,  in  his  mind 
Deeds  of  more  impious  enterprise  design'd : 
A  dire  conception  labor'd  in  his  breast ; 
His  eye  was  sternly  pointed  to  the  west, 
Where  stood  the  mount  of  Paradise  sublime) 
Whoae  guarded  top,  since  man's  presumptuoua  crime, 
Bf  noon,  a  dusky  cloud  appear'd  to  rise, 
Biit  blazed  a  beacon  through  nocturnal  skies. 
As  iEtna,  view'd  from  ocean  far  away, 
SRambers  in  blue  revolving  smoke  by  day, 
Till  darkness,  with  terrific  splendor,  shows 
The  eternal  fires  that  crest  the  eternal  snows ; ' 
So  where  the  cherubim  in  vision  tum'd 
Their  flaming  swords,  the  summit  lower'd  or  bora'd. 
And  now,  oonspicoous  through  the  twilight  gloom. 
Tie  glancing  beams  the  distant  hills  illume^ 
And,  as  the  shadows  deepen  o'er  the  ground. 
Scatter  a  red  and  wavering  lustre  round. 

Awhile  the  monarch,  fearlessly  amazed. 
With  jealous  anger  on  the  glory  gazed ; 
Already  had  his  arm  in  battle  hurl'd 
ffia  thunders  round  the  sulgugated  world ; 
Lord  of  the  nether  universe,  his  pride 
Waa  rein'd,  while  Pkradise  his  power  defied. 
An  upland  isle,  by  meeting  streams  embraced. 
It  lower'd  to  heaven  amidst  a  sandy  waste ; 
Bdow,  impenetrable  woods  displayed 
Depths  of  mysterious  solitude  and  shade; 
Above,  with  adamantine  bulwarks  crown'd. 
Primeval  rocks  in  hoary  masses  fiown'd ; 

1  Storge  nd  sen  de  Is  Sidlia  apricA 
Monts  Mperbo  al  eielo, 
Cbe  d*atn>  inosodio  ineoronsto  ha  U  erins; 
Spano  d  tsrgo  4  dl  atre,  o  htU  arnica 
Lambs  la  flanna  il  |ido, 
E  tra  disenCi  aidor  doraa  Is  briBe.—F.  TWfi. 


O'er  all  were  seen  the  cherubim  of^lig^t. 
Like  pillar'd  flames  amidst  the  falling  night ; 
So  high  it  rose,  su  bright  the  mountain  shone. 
It  seem'd  the  footstool  of  Jehovah's  throne. 

The  Giant  ponied  with  intense  desir« 
To  scale  those  heights,  and  storm  the  walls  of  fire 
His  ardent  soul,  in  ecstasy  of  thought, 
Even  now  with  Michael  and  his  angels  fought. 
And  saw  the  seraphim,  like  meteors,  driven 
Before  his  banners  through  the  gates  of  heaven. 
While  he  secure  the  glorious  garden  trod. 
And  sway'd  his  sceptre  from  the  mount  of  God. 

When  suddenly  the  bard  had  ceased  to  sing. 
While  all  the  chieflains  gazed  upon  their  king. 
Whose  changing  looks  a  rising  storm  bespoke. 
Ere  from  his  lips  the  dread  explosion  broke, 
The  trumpets  sounded,  and  before  his  face 
Were  led  the  captives  of  the  Patriarchs'  race, 
— A  lovely  and  a  venerable  band 
Of  young  and  old,  amidst  their  foes  they  stand ; 
Una  wed  they  see  the  fiery  trial  near; 
They  fcar'd  their  God,  and  knew  no  other  fear.' 

To  light  the  dusky  scene,  resplendent  fires. 
Of  pine  and  cedar,  blazed  in  lofly  pyres ; 
While  from  the  cast  the  moon  with  doubtful  gU 
Now  tipt  the  hills,  now  ghuiced  athwart  the  streams. 
Till,  darting  through  the  clouds  her  beauteous  eye, 
She  open'd  all  the  temple  of  the  sky ; 
The  Giants,  closing  in  a  narrower  ring, 
By  turns  survey'd  the  prisoners  and  the  king. 
Javan  stood  forth ; — to  all  the  youth  was  known. 
And  every  eye  was  fix'd  on  him  alone. 


CANTO  IX. 


The  King's  Determination  to  sacrifice  the  Patriarchs 
and  their  Families  to  his  Demon-Gods. — His  Sen- 
tence on  Javan. — ^Zillah's  Distress. — ^The  Sorcerer 
pretends  to  declare  the  Secret  of  the  Birth  of  die 
King,  and  proposes  his  Deification^ — ^Enoch  appears 


A  GLEAM  of  joy,  at  that  expected  sight, 
Shot  o'er  the  monarch's  brow  with  baleful  light : 
**  Behold,"  thought  he,  "  the  great  decisive  hour; 
Ere  mom,  the  sons  of  God  shall  prove  my  power : 
Ofier'd  by  me,  their  blood  shall  be  the  price 
Of  demon-aid  to  conquer  Paradise." 
Ilius  while  he  threaten'd,  Javan  caught  his  view. 
And  instantly  his  visage  changed  its  hue; 
Inflamed  wiUi  rage  past  utterance,  he  frown'd. 
He  gnaah'd  his  teeth,  and  wildly  glared  around. 
As  one  who  saw  a  spectre  in  the  air, 
And  durst  not  look  upon  it,  nor  forbear ; 
Still  on  the  youth,  his  eye,  wherever  caat, 
Abhoirently  retura'd,  and  fix'd  at  last : 
"Slaves!  smite  the  traitor;  be  his  limbs  consign'd 
To  flames,  his  ashes  scatter'd  to  the  wind !" 
He  cried  in  tone  so  vehement,  so  loud, 
Inatmctively  recoil'd  the  shuddering  crowd ; 
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And  ere  the  goaidt  to  eeixe  their  victim  riuh'd. 
The  youth  was  pleading,  every  breath  waa  huih'd ; 
Pale,  but  undauntedly,  he  fiiced  his  fbea ; 
Warm  as  he  spoke  hia  kindling  spirit  rose  ( 
Well  pleased,  on  him  the  Patriarch-fiithen  smiled, 
And  every  mother  loved  him  as  her  child.  ' 

*'  Monarch !  to  thee  no  traitor,  here  I  stand ; 
These  are  my  brethren,  this  my  native  land ; 
My  native  Isind,  by  sword  and  fire  oonsumed. 
My  brethren  captive,  and  to  death  foredoom'd ; 
To  these  indeed  a  rehtA  in  my  youth, 
A  fugitive  apostate  from  die  truth. 
Too  bte  repentant,  I  confess  my  crime, 
And  mouni  o'er  lost  irrevocable  time. 
— When  frtMn  thy  camp  by  conscience  urged  to  flee, 
I  plann'd  no  wrong,  I  laid  no  snare  for  thee : 
Did  I  provide  these  sons  of  innocence. 
Against  tliine  arms  to  rise,  in  vain  defence  f 
No ;  I  conjured  them,  ere  this  threatoa'd  hour. 
In  sheltering  forests  to  escape  thy  power. 
Firm  in  their  rectitude,  they  scom'd  to  fly ; 
Thy  foes  they  were  not, — they  resolved  to  die. 
Yet  think  not  thou,  amidst  thy  warlike  bends. 
They  lie  beyond  redemption  in  thine  hands  : 
The  God  in  whom  they  trust  may  help  them  still. 
They  know  he  can  deliver,  and  hk  will  : 
Whether  by  life  or  death,  aflflicts  them  not, 
On  His  decree,  not  thine,  they  rest  their  lot. 
For  me,  imworthy  with  the  just  to  share 
Death  or  deliverance,  this  is  Javan*8  prayer  : 
Mercy,  O  God !  to  these  in  life  be  shown, — 
I  die  rejoicing,  if  I  die  alone." 

**  Tliou  flhalt  not  die  alone,"  a  voice  replied, 
A  well-knoun  voice — 't  was  Zillah  at  his  side ; 
She,  while  he  spake,  with  eagerness  to  hear. 
Step  aAer  step,  unconsciously  drew  near; 
Her  bosom  with  severe  compunction  wrung. 
Pleased  or  alarm'd,  on  every  word  she  hung. 
He  tum'd  his  flice ; — with  agonizing  air. 
In  all  the  desolation  of  despair. 
She  stood ;  her  hands  to  heaven  uplift  and  disptt 
Then  suddenly  unloosed,  his  arm  she  grasp'd. 
And  thus,  in  wild  apostrophes  of  woe. 
Vented  her  grief  while  tears  refused  to  flow. 

*'  Oh,  I  have  wrong'd  thee,  Javan ! — ^Let  ui  be 
F«spoiised  in  death : — No,  I  will  die  for  thee. 
— ^Tyrant !  behold  thy  victim ;  on  my  head 
Be  (dl  the  bittcmesi  of  vengeance  riied, 
But  spare  the  innocent;  let  Javan  live. 
Whose  crime  was  love  :•— Can  Javan  too  forgive 
Love's  lightest,  fondest  weakness,  maiden  shame, 
— It  was  not  pride, — ^that  hid  my  bosom-flame  ? 
And  wilt  thou  mourn  the  poor  transgressor's  deafli, 
Who  says, '  I  love  thee,*  with  her  latest  breath  f 
And  when  thou  think'st  of  days  and  years  gone  by. 
Will  thoughts  of  Zillah  sometimes  swell  thiae  ef«f 
If  ever  thou  hast  cherish'd  in  thine  heart 
Visions  of  hope  in  which  I  bore  a  part ; 
If  ever  thou  hast  long'd  with  me  to  share 
One  home-horn  joy,  one  home-endearing  care ; 
If  thou  didst  ever  love  me  ^-^speak  the  word. 
Which  late  with  foign'd  indifferency  I  heard^ 


Tell  me,  thou  lovest  me  still ; — haste,  Javan,  mark 
How  high  those  ruflSans  pile  the  fagou, — hark, 
How  the  flames  crackle. — see,  how  fierce  they  gt/m^ 
Like  fiery  serpents  hissing  through  the  air. 
Farewell ;  1  fear  them  not — Now  seize  me,  bind 
These  willing  limbs, — ye  carmot  touch  the  mind : 
Unawed,  I  stand  on  Nature's  failing  brink : 
— Nay,  kwk  not  on  me,  Javan,  lest  I  shrink ; 
Give  me  thy  pnyers,  but  turn  away  thine  eye. 
That  I  may  lift  my  soul  to  Heaven,  and  die." 

Thus  Zillah  raved  in  passionate  distress. 
Till  fivnay  sdlen'd  into  tenderness ; 
Sorrow  and  love,  with  intermingling  grace. 
Terror  and  beauty,  lighten'd  o'er  her  face ; 
Her  voice,  her  eye,  in  every  soul  was  felt. 
And  Giant-hearts  were  moved,  unwont  to  melL 
Javan,  in  wonder,  pity,  and  delight. 
Almost  forgot  his  being  at  the  sight ; 
That  bending  form,  those  suppliant  accents,  seem 
The  strange  illusions  of  a  lover's  dream ; 
And  while  she  clung  upon  his  arm,  he  found 
His  limbs,  his  lips,  as  1^  enchantment  bound ; 
He  dare  not  touch  her,  lost  the  charm  should  break 
He  dare  not  move,  lest  he  himself  should  wake. 

But  when  she  oeaaed  to  speak  and  he  to  hear. 
The  silence  startled  him ;— cold,  shivering  fear 
Crept  o'er  his  nerves ; — in  thought  he  cast  his  eye 
Back  on  the  world,  aikl  heaved  a  bitter  sigh. 
Thus  from  life's  sweetest  pleasures  to  be  torn. 
Just  when  he  seem'd  to  new  exist^ice  bom. 
And  cease  to  feel,  when  feeling  ceased  to  be 
A  fever  of  jnotracted  misery. 
And  cease  to  love,  when  love  no  more  was  pain . 
*T  was  but  a  pang  <^  transient  weakness : — *'  Valr. 
Are  all  thy  sorrows,"  falteringly  he  said ; 
**  Already  I  am  number'd  with  the  dead ; 
But  long  and  bliasfiilly  may  Zillah  live! 
— And  canst  thou  *  Javan's  cruel  scorn*  forgive  ? 
And  wilt  thou  mourn  the  poor  transgresBor's  death. 
Who  says, '  I  love  thee,*  with  his  latest  breath  ? 
And  when  thou  think*8t  of  days  aiKl  years  gone  by, 
Will  thoughts  of  Javan  sometimes  swell  thine  eye? 
Ah !  while  I  widier'd  in  thy  chilling  frown, 
T  vnm  easy  then  to  lay  life's  burthen  down ; 
When  singly  aenteneed  to  these  flames,  my  mind 
Gloried  in  leaving  all  I  loved  behind. 
How  hast  thoo  trinmph'd  o*er  me  in  this  hour ! 
One  look  has  crush'd  my  souVs  collected  power : 
Thy  scorn  I  might  endure,  thy  pride  defy. 
But  O  thy  kindness  makes  it  head  to  die !" 

**Then  we  will  die  together."— **21]ah!  no. 
Thou  riialt  not  perish ;  let  me,  let  me  go ; 
Behold  thy  parents!  calm  thy  fether's  fears: 
Thy  mother  weeps;  eanst  thou  resist  her  tears T' 

**  Away  with  folly !"  in  tremendous  tone, 
Exdaim'd  a  voice  more  horrid  than  the  groan 
Of  fkmish'd  tiger  leaping  on  his  prey ; 
— Crouch'd  at  the  monarch's  feet  the  speaker  lay , 
But  starting  up^  in  his  ferodoos  mien 
That  monarch's  sDcient  fester^nre  was  seen. 
The  goat-herd, — ^he  who  snatch*d  hhn  from  the  flood. 
The  sorcerer  who  nursed  him  up  to  blood : 
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WImh  ilill  hif  eyil  genius,  fully  bent 
Ob  ooe  bold  purpose,  went  where'er  he  went ; 
Tlat  purpose*  long  in  his  own  bosom  seal'd, 
Bipe  for  fulfilment  now,  he  thus  reveal'd. 
Full  in  the  midst  he  rush'd ;  alarm'd,  aghast, 
GianfB  and  captives  trembled  as  he  poss'd. 
For  scarcely  seem'd  he  of  the  sons  of  earth ; 
Unchronicled  the  hour  that  gave  him  birth ; 
Though  shrunk  his  cheek,  his  temples  deeply  plow'd, 
Keen  was  his  vulture-eye,  his  strength  unbow*d ; 
Swarthy  his  filatures ;  venerable  grey, 
BQs  beard  dishevell'd  o'er  his  bosom  lay : 
Bald  was  his  front ;  but  white  as  snow  behind 
His  ample  locks  were  scatter'd  to  the  wind ; 
Naked  be  stood,  save  round  his  loins  a  aone 
Of  shagged  fur,  and  o'er  his  shoulders  thrown 
A  serpent's  skin,  that  cross'd  his  breast,  and  round 
Hm  body  thrioe  in  glittering  volumes  wound. 

All  gazed  with  horror — deep  unutter'd  thought 
In  every  muscle  of  his  visage  wrought ; 
Ifis  eye,  as  if  his  eye  could  see  the  air, 
Was  fix'd :  up>writhing  rose  his  horrent  hair; 
Ks  limbs  grew  dislocate,  convulsed  his  frame ; 
Deep  from  his  chest  mysterious  noises  came ; 
Now  purring,  hining.  barking,  then  they  swell'd 
To  hideous  dissonance ;  he  shriek'd,  he  yell'd, 
As  if  the  Legkxi-fiend  his  soul  possess'd. 
And  a  whole  hell  were  worrying  in  his  breast ; 
Then  down  he  dash'd  himself  on  earth,  and  roll'd 
In  agony,  till  powerless,  stiff,  and  cold, 
With  &ce  uptum'd  to  Heaven,  and  arms  outspread, 
A  ghastly  spectacle,  he  lay  as  dead ; 
The  living  too  stood  round  like  forms  of  death, 
And  every  pulse  was  hush'd,  and  every  Ineath. 

Meanwhile  the  wind  arose,  the  clouds  were  driven 
In  wat'iy  masses  through  the  waste  of  Heaven* 
The  groaning  woods  foretold  a  tempest  nigh, 
And  silent  lightning  skirmish'd  in  the  sky. 

Ere  long  the  wizard  started  from  the  groond. 
Giddily  reel'd,  and  look'd  bewilder'd  roundi 
"ml  CO  the  king  he  fix'd  his  hideous  gaae ; 
Then  rapt  with  ecstacy  and  broad  amaie, 
He  kneel'd  in  Adoration,  humbly  bow'd 
Hk  ftce  upon  his  hands,  and  cried  aloud ; 
Tet  so  remote  and  strange  his  accents  iell, 
Tliey  seem'd  the  voice  of  an  invisible : 
— ^Hail!  king  and  conqueror  of  the  peopled  earth. 
And  more  thanking  and  oonqnerort  Knowthyfairth: 
T%on  ait  a  ray  of  uncreated  fire, 
The  sun  himself  is  thy  celestial  sire ; 
The  moon  thy  mother,  who  to  me  oonaign'd 
Her  babe  in  secrecy,  to  bless  mankind. 
These  eyes  have  watch'd  thee  rising,  year  by  year, 
Blore  great,  more  glorious,  in  thine  high  career. 
As  die  young  eagle  plies  his  growing  wings 
In  bounded  flights,  and  sails  in  wider  rings, 
Till  to  the  fountain  of  meridian  day, 
Fun  plumed  and  perfected,  he  soars  away ; 
Thns  have  I  mark*d  thee,  since  thy  cohtm  begmi. 
Still  upward  tendmg  to  thy  sire  the  sun : 
Now  midway  meet  hfan ;  from  yon  flaming  height, 
Chaae  the  vain  phantoms  of  cherubic  Ufl^t; 
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There  build  a  tower,  whose  spiral  top  shall  rise. 

Circle  o'er  circle,  lessening  to  the  skies ; 

The  stars,  tliy  brethren,  in  their  s];^eres  shall  stand* 

To  hail  thee  welcome  to  thy  native  land ; 

The  moon  shall  clasp  thee  in  her  glad  embrace. 

The  sun  behold  his  image  in  thy  face. 

And  call  thee,  as  his  o&pring  and  his  heir, 

His  throne,  his  empire,  and  his  orb,  to  share." 

Rising,  and  turning  his  terrific  heed. 
That  chill'd  beholders,  thus  the  enchanter  said : 
— **  Prepare,  prepare  the  (Mies  of  sacnfiee, 
The  power  that  rules  on  earth  shall  rule  the  fridea  $ 
Hither,  O  chiefii !  the  captive  Ptitriarchs  bring, 
And  pour  their  blood  an  offering  to  your  king ; 
He,  like  his  sire  the  sun,  in  transient  chmds, 
His  veii'd  divinity  from  mortals  shrouds, 
Too  pure  to  shine  till  these  his  ft>e8  are  slain. 
And  conquer'd  Paradise  hath  crown'd  his  reign. 
Haste,  heap  the  fiillen  cedars  on  the  pyres. 
And  give  the  victims  living  to  the  fires : 
Shall  He,  in  whom  they  vainly  trust,  withstand 
Your  sovereign's  wrath,  or  pluck  them  from  his  hand? 
We  dare  him ;; — ^if  He  saves  his  servants  now, 
To  Him  let  every  knee  in  Nature  bow. 
For  He  is  God"        at  that  most  awful  name, 
A  spasm  of  horror  wither'd  up  his  frame. 
Even  as  he  stood  and  look'd  ,* — ^he  looks,  he  tiandf* 
With  heaven-defying  front,  and  clenched  hands, 
And  lips  half-open'd,  eager  from  his  breast 
To  bolt  the  blasphemy,  by  force  represt ; 
For  not  in  fcign'd  abstraction,  as  before. 
He  practised  foul  deceit  by  damned  lore ; 
A  fhost  was  on  his  nerves,  and  in  his  veins 
A  fire,  consuming  with  infernal  pains ; 
Conscious,  though  motionless,  his  limbs  were  grown , 
Alive  to  suffering,  but  alive  in  stone. 


In  silent  expectation,  sore  amazed, 
The  king  and  chieflains  on  the  sorcerer  gazed ; 
Awhile  no  sound  was  heard,  save  through  the  woods. 
The  wind  deep-thundering,  and  the  dashing  floods : 
At  length,  with  solemn  stop,  amidst  the  scene, 
Where  that  false  prophet  show'd  his  frantic  mien, 
Where  lurid  flames  £rom  green-wood  altan  bum'd, 
Enoch  stood  forth ;— on  him  all  eyes  were  tum'd ; 
O'er  his  dim  form  and  saintly  visage  fell 
The  light  that  glared  upon  that  pneet  of  hell 
Unutterably  awful  was  his  look ; 
Through  every  joint  the  Gian^monarch  shook ; 
Shook,  Uke  Belshazzar,  in  his  festive  hall. 
When  the  hand  wrote  his  judgment  on  the  wall  ;* 
Shook,  like  Eliphaz,  with  dissolving  fii^* 
In  thoughts  amidst  the  visions  of  the  night. 
When  as  the  spirit  paas'd  before  his  face. 
Nor  limb  nor  lineament  his  eye  could  trace ; 
A  form  of  mysteiy,  that  chill'd  his  Uood, 
Close  at  his  couch,  in  living  terror  stood. 
And  death-like  silence,  till  a  voice  more  dretr, 
More  dreadful  than  the  silence,  reach'd  his  ear: 
Thus  fWxn  surrounding  darkness  Enoch  brake. 
And  thus  the  Giant  trembled  while  he  spake. 


1  Dsa.  V,  ▼.  1—31. 


8  Job,  It,  ▼. 
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CANTO  X. 


Hie  Prophecy  of  Enoch  concerning  the  Qatcenr,  the 
King»  and  the  Flood.— -Hie  trantlatioD  to  Heeveo. 
—The  Conduiion. 


**  The  Lofd  if  jealous  .• — He,  who  reigns  on  high, 
Upholds  the  earth,  and  spreads  abroad  the  sky ; 
Ifii  voice  the  moon  and  stars  by  night  obey. 
He  sends  the  sun  his  servant  ibrth  by  day : 
From  Him  all  beings  came,  on  Him  depend. 
To  Him  return,  their  Author,  Sovereign,  End. 
Who  shall  destroy  when  He  would  save  f  or  stand. 
When  He  destroys,  the  stroke  of  his  right  hand  f 
With  none  his  name  and  power  will  He  divide. 
For  Hx  is  God,  and  there  is  none  beside. 

"  The  proud  shall  perish  t— mark  how  wild  his  air 
In  impotence  of  malice  and  despair! 
What  frenzy  fires  the  bold  blasphemer's  cfaedt ! 
He  looks  the  curses  which  he  cannot  speak. 
A  hand  hath  touch'd  him  that  he  once  defied ; 
Touch'd,  and  for  ever  crush'd  him  in  his  pride : 
Yet  shall  he  live,  despised  as  fear'd  befi>re ; 
The  great  deceiver  shall  deceive  no  more ; 
Children  shall  pluck  the  beard  of  him  whose  arts 
Palsied  the  boldest  hands,  the  stoutest  hearts  ; 
His  vaunted  wisdom  ibols  shall  laugh  to  scorn, 
When  muttering  spells,  a  spectacle  ibrlom, 
A  drivelling  idiot,  he  shall  ibndly  roam 
From  house  to  house,  and  never  find  a  home." 

The  wizard  heard  hts  sentence,  nor  remain*d 
A  moment  \onget ;  from  his  trance  unchain'd. 
He  plunged  into  the  woods ; — the  Prophet  then 
Tiim*d,  and  took  up  his  parable  again. 

"  The  proud  shall  perish :— monarch !  know  thy  doom: 
Tliy  bones  shall  lack  the  shelter  of  a  tomb ; 
Not  in  the  battle-field  thine  eyes  shall  close. 
Slain  upon  thousands  of  thy  slaughler'd  Ibes ; 
Not  on  the  throne  of  empire,  nor  the  bed 
Of  weaiy  Nature,  thou  shalt  bow  thine  head : 
Death  lurks  in  ambush ;  Death,  without  a  name, 
Shall  pluck  thee  from  thy  pinnacle  of  lame ; 
At  eve,  rejoicing  o'er  thy  finish'd  toil, 
ITiy  soul  shall  deem  the  universe  her  spoil ; 
The  dawn  shall  see  thy  carcass  cas»«way, 
The  wolves  at  sunrise  slumber  on  their  prey. 
Cut  from  the  living,  whither  dost  thou  go  7 
Hades  is  moved  to  meet  thee  from  below ;  * 


1  This  psHSf«.th6  resileff  will  pereeitrs,  it  so  Inhalioa  of 
■oins  verm  in  the  fooTteeaUi  Chaiitcr  ofths  Prophecy  of  Issish, 
which  are  applied  to  the  fall  of  tho  Kinf  ofBabykm.  The  fi>l- 
k>winc  eztraot  from  Bishop  Lowth*i  note  on  the  original  trill 
slueidate  the  parsLphraae.  **  The  refioos  of  the  Dead  are  kid 
open,  and  Hades  is  lepreaented  aa  roorioff  op  the  diadesef  the 
departed  monareha ;  ther  riae  from  their  throoea  to  meel  the 
IQnff  of  BabjkMB  at  hia  oominc ;  and  intuU  him  on  hia  bsbir  ra- 
daeed  to  the  aame  low  rtate  of  impotence  and  dimohitioo  with 
themaeWea.  •  *  •  ••  The  imaffe  of  the  lUte  of  the  Dead,  or 
the  iij^mmsi  PiMtidm  of  the  Hebiewa,  ia  taken  fton  their  eus- 
tosB  of  baryhif ,  tfioaB  at  Issat  of  the  hifheat  rank,  to  Isigs  aop- 
aldwalTaiilta  hewn  in  the  lock  Oflhiakindofsepnichreathera 
are  rimaina  at  Jemaalem  aow  extant ;  and  aome  that  are  aaid 
to  be  the  aepalchrea  of  the  kinf*  of  Jmlah.  8eo  Maundrell,  p. 
78.  Tom  are  to  form  to  fourMlf  the  idea  of  an  fanmeoae  aahter 
▼aok,  a  Taat  cluomjr  cavern,  all  round  the  ndea  of 


The  kings  thy  swoid  had  slain,  the  mighty  dead. 
Start  from  their  thrones  at  thy  descending  tread ) 
They  ask  in  soom,^ — *  Destroyer !  is  it  thus  f 
Art  thou,— -thou  too^— become  like  one  of  os  t 
Tom  from  the  feast  of  music,  wine,  and  mirth. 
The  worms  thy  covering*  and  thy  couch  the  earth : 
How  art  thou  fallen  from  thine  ethereal  height. 
Son  of  the  morning !  simk  in  endless  night : 
How  art  diou  fidl'n,  who  saidsi  in  pride  of  soul, 
I  will  ascend  above  the  starry  pole, 
Thence  rule  the  adoring  nations  with  my  nod. 
And  set  my  throne  above  the  Mount  of  God ! 
Spilt  in  the  dust,  thy  blood  pollutes  the  ground  -, 
Sought  by  the  eyes  that  iear'd  thee,  yet  not  found ; 
Thy  chieftains  pause,  they  turn  thy  relics  o'er. 
Then  pass  thee  by«— for  thou  art  known  no  morc« 
Hail  to  thine  advent !    Potentate,  in  hell, 
Unfear'd,  imflatter'd,  tmdiatinguish'd,  dwell ; 
On  earth  thy  fierce  ambition  knew  no  rest, 
A  worm,  a  flame  for  ever  in  thy  breast ; 
Here  feel  the  rage  of  imoonsuming  fire. 
Intense,  eternal,  impotent  desire ; 
Here  lie,  the  deathless  worm's  unwasting  prey, 
In  chains  of  darkness  till  tho  judgment-day.* 

*'  Thus  while  the  dead  thy  fearful  welcome  sins 
Hiy  living  slaves  bewail  their  vanish'd  king. 
Then,  though  thy  reign  with  in&my  expire, 
FulfiU'd  in  death  shall  be  thy  vain  desire ; 
The  traitors,  reeking  with  thy  blood,  shall  svirear 
They  saw  their  sovereign  ravish'd  through  the  air. 
And  point  thy  star  revolving  o'er  the  night, 
A  baleful  comet  with  portentous  light, 
'Midst  clouds  and  storms  denouncing  from  afor 
Famine  and  havoc.  |)estilence  and  war. 
Temples,  not  tombs,  thy  monuments  shall  be, 
And  altars  blaze  on  hills  and  groves  to  thee ; 
A  p3rramid  shall  consecrate  thy  crimes. 
Thy  name  and  honors,  to  succeeding  times ; 
There  shall  thine  image  hold  the  highest  plaoa 
Among  the  gods  of  man's  revolted  race ! 

**  That  race  shall  perish : — ^Men  and  Giants,  all 
Thy  kindred  and  thy  worshippers  shall  &1L 
The  babe,  whose  lifo  with  yesterday  began. 
May  spring  to  youth,  and  ripen  into  man ; 
But  ere  his  locks  are  tinged  with  fiiding  grey. 
This  world  of  sinners  shall  be  swept  away. 
Jehovah  lifts  his  standard  to  the  skies. 
Swift  at  the  signal  winds  and  vapors  rise ; 
The  Sim  in  sackcloth  veils  his  foce  at  noon« — 
The  stars  are  qoench'd,  and  tum'd  to  blood  the  moon 
Heaven's  fountains  open,  ck)iid8  dissolving  roll 
In  mingled  cataracts  from  pole  to  pole. 
Earth's  ceotral  sluices  bunt,  the  hills  uplom. 
In  rapid  whirlpools  down  the  gulf  are  borne : 
The  voice  that  taught  the  Deep  his  bounds  to  know. 
<T1iusiitf,  OSea!  nor  &rther  shalt  thou  go,' — 


which  there  are  eelk  to  reoeive  the  dead  hodiea :  hare  the  de* 
oeaaed  monareha  lie  in  a  diatingaiahed  aort  of  etate,  aniiabln  to 
their  former  rank,  each  on  hb  own  coach,  with  hia  arma  b«Me 
him,  hia  eword  at  hia  head,  and  the  bo^ea  of  hia  chie^  and 
eompaniooa  aroond  hioa.  •  *  •  •  •  llnaa  ilhiatrioai  ahadea  riae 
at  once  from  their  coochea.  aa  llrom  their  throoei ;  and  advance 
to  the  entrance  of  the  cavern  to  meet  the  Kins  of  Babylon,  and 
u>  receiirehim  with  iaaalla  on  his  IkIL**— LewCi*a  /actfaA.  ch. 
aiT,  V.  9,  tt  $tq. 
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tah  tlie  floods,  commiaionM  to  devour, 
Wtih  boondlen  license  and  resistless  power ; 
Tlwy  own  no  impulse  but  the  tempest's  sway, 
Hor  find  a  limit  but  the  light  of  day. 

"Tile  vision  opens.-— sunk  beneath  the  wave, 
'nm  gdiity  share  an  universal  grave : 
One  wiMemess  of  water  rolls  m  view, 
And  heaven  and  ocean  wear  one  turbid  hue ; 
8liU  stream  unbroken  torrents  from  the  skies. 
Higher  beneath  the  inundations  rise ; 
A  hirid  twilight  glares  athwart  the  scene. 
Low  thunders  peal,  fiunt  lightnings  flash  between. 
•^Bfethinks  I  see  a  distant  vesMl  ride, 
A  lonely  obgect  on  the  shoreless  tide ; 
Within  whose  ark  the  innocent  have  fcund 
Safety,  while  stay'd  Destruction  ravens  round ; 
Thus  in  the  hoar  of  vengeance,  God,  who  knows 
His  servants,  spares  them,  while  he  smites  his  foes. 


*  Eastward  I  turn ;— o'er  all  the  deluged  lands, 
Unahaken  yet,  a  mighty  mountain  stands, 
Where  Seth.  of  old,  his  flock  to  pasture  led. 
And  watch*d  the  stars  at  midnight,  from  its  head ; 
An  iriand  now,  its  dark  majestic  form 
Seowls  through  the  thickest  ravage  of  the  storm ; 
While  on  ils  top,  the  nnmument  of  fiune, 
BniU  by  thy  murderers  to  adorn  thy  name. 
Defies  the  shock ; — a  thousand  cubits  high, 
The  sloping  pyramid  ascends  the  sky. 
Tliither,  their  latest  refuge  in  distress, 
like  honted  wolves,  the  rallying  Giants  press ; 
Boond  the  broad  base  of  that  stupendous  lower. 
The  shuddering  fugitives  collect  their  power, 
Clii^  to  the  dis^  difl)  o'er  ocean  bend. 
And  howl  with  terror  as  the  deeps  ascend. 
The  mountain's  strong  foundations  still  endure, 
Hw  heights  repel  the  surge. — Awhile  secure. 
And  cheer'd  with  frantic  hope,  thy  votaries  climb 
The  fobric,  rising  step  by  step  sublime. 
JBeyood  the  clouds  they  see  the  summit  g^w 
In  heaven's  pure  daylight,  o'er  the  gloom  below; 
There  too  thy  worshipp'd  image  shines  like  fte. 
In  the  full  glory  of  thy  fabled  sire. 
Tliey  hail  the  omen,  snd  with  heart  and  voice. 
Call  on  thy  name,  and  in  thy  smile  rejoice : 
False  omen !  on  diy  name  in  vain  they  call ; 
Fools  in  their  joy  ^— a  moment,  and  they  foil. 
Rent  by  an  earthquake  of  the  buried  plain. 
And  shaken  by  the  whole  disrupted  main, 
THm  mountain  trembles  on  iti  foiling  bassb 
It  slides,  it  stoops,  it  rushes  from  its  place ; 
F^om  all  the  Giants  bursts  one  drowning  cry ; 
Hark !  't  is  thy  name— they  curse  it  as  they  die; 
flheer  to  the  lowest  gulf  the  pile  is  hurl'd, 
^Tbm  last  sad  wreck  of  a  devoted  world. 

''  So  foil  transgressors : — ^Tyrant !  now  fhlfil 
Illy  secret  purposes,  thine  utmost  will ; 
Here  crown  thy  triumphs  .v^Ufe  or  death  decree, 
Tbe  veeakest  here  disdains  thy  power  and  thee.** 

Thus  when  the  Patriarch  ceased,  and  every  ear 
fiiill  Ikten'd  in  suspense  of  hope  and  fear, 
BobUme,  ineflbble,  angelic  grace 
Umm*d  m  bif  meek  and  venerable  fiuse ; 


And  sudden  glory,  streaming  round  his  bead. 

O'er  all  his  robes  with  bmbent  lustre  s]uread ; 

His  earthly  features  grew  divinely  bright. 

His  essence  seem'd  transforming  into  light 

Brief  silence,  like  the  pause  between  the  fladi, 

At  midnight,  and  the  following  thunder-crash. 

Ensued : — Anon,  with  universal  cry. 

The  Giants  rush'd  upon  the  prophet — ^  Die ! " 

The  king  leapt  foremost  from  his  throne;  —he  draw 

His  battle-sword,  as  on  his  mark  he  flew ; 

With  aim  unerring,  and  tempestuous  sound. 

The  blade  descended  deep  along  the  ground ; 

The  foe  was  fled,  and,  self-o'erwhclm'd,  his  strength 

Hurl'd  to  the  earth  his  Atlantean  length ; 

But  ere  his  chieft  could  stretch  the  helping  urm,. 

He  sprang  upon  his  feet  in  pale  alarm ; 

Headlong  and  Uind  with  rsge  he  search'd  around. 

But  Enoch  waOed  with  God,  andwatnoi  foumi, 

Yet  where  the  captives  stood,  in  holy  awe. 
Rapt  on  the  wings  of  cherubim,  they  saw 
Their  sainted  sire  ascending  through  the  night; 
He  tum'd  his  foce  to  bless  them  in  his  flight; 
Then  vanish'd .-— Javan  caught  the  prophet's  eye. 
And  snatch'd  his  mantle  felling  from  the  sky ; 
0*er  him  the  Spirit  of  the  Prophet  came. 
Like  rushing  wind  awakening  hidden  flame : 
•*  Where  is  the  God  of  Enoch  nowf"  he  cried :^ 
''Captives,  come  forth!  Despisers,  shrink  aside." 
He  spake,  and  bursting  through  the  Gian^throqg, 
Smote  with  the  mantle  as  he  moved  along ; 
A  power  invisible  their  rage  controll'd, 
Hither  and  thither  as  he  tum'd  they  roll'd ; 
Unawed,  unharm'd,  the  ransom'd  prisoners  paas'd 
Through  ranks  of  foes  astonished  and  aghast: 
Close  in  the  youth's  eonductmg  steps  they  trod 
— So  Israel  march'd  when  Moses  raised  his  rod* 
And  led  their  host,  enfranchised,  through  the  wiTe 
The  people's  safeguard,  the  punneis'  grave. 

Thus  from  the  wolves  this  little  flock  was  torn. 
And  sheltering  in  the  mountain-caves  till  monu 
They  join'd  to  sing,  in  strains  of  full  delight, 
S(mgs  of  deliverance  through  the  dreary  nif^t 

The  Giants'  frenzy,  when  they  lost  theb  prej. 
No  tongue  of  man  or  angel  might  portray : 
First  on  their  idol-gods  their  vengeance  tum'd. 
Those  gods  on  their  own  altar-piles  they  bum'd ; 
Then,  at  their  sovereign's  mandate,  salUed  forth 
To  rouse  their  host  to  combat,  from  the  north ; 
Eager  to  risk  their  uttermost  emprise. 
Perish  ere  mom,  or  reign  in  Paradise. 
Now  the  slow  tempest,  that  so  long  had  lower'd. 
Keen  in  their  feces  sleet  and  haUstooes  shower'd , 
The  winds  blew  bod,  the  water!  roar'd  around. 
An  earthquake  rock'd  the  agonizing  ground ; 
Red  in  the  west  the  burning  mount,  array *d 
With  tenfold  terror  by  incumbent  shade 
(For  moon  and  stars  were  wrapt  in  dunnest  gloomX 
Glared  like  a  torch  amidst  creation's  tomb: 


1  '*  And  be  (Eluku)  took  the  mantlo  of  Elqah  tbst  ftD  horn 
hin.  and  imote  the  wsten  UfJordam),  snd  Mid,— Wheie  i* 
Iks  LotdOodofElush  f— sad  wfaea  he  bad  mitten  the  wsIsib. 
Ihey  parted  hither  and  thither:  and  Efiihs  wsot  over.**  II 
Kai^li.T.14.  ^^ 
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So  Sinai's  rocki  were  kindled  when  they  felt 
Their  Maker's  footstep,  and  began  to  melt ; 
Darkness  was  his  pavilion,  when  He  came. 
Hid  in  the  brightness  of  descending  flame, 
While  storm,  imd  whirlwind,  and  the  trumpet's  blast, 
Prodaim'd  his  Uw  in  Uiunder,  as  he  pass'd. 


The  Giants  reach'd  their  camp: — die  nighfs alarms 
Meanwhile  had  startled  all  their  slaves  to  arms ; 
They  giusp'd  their  weapons  as  from  sleep  they  sprang, 
From  tent  to  tent  the  brasen  clangor  rang : 
The  bail,  the  earthqnake,  the  mysterious  light 
Unnerved  their  strength,  o'erwhelm'd  them  with 

affright 
**  WarrioiB !  lo  battle— simimon  all  yoor  powers ; 
Warrion !  to  conquest — Paradise  is  ours ! " 
Ezclaim'd  th«r  monarch : — not  an  arm  was  raised ; 
In  vacancy  of  thought,  like  men  amazed, 
And  kat  amidst  coi^bunding  dreams,  they  stood; 
With  palsied  eyes,  and  horror-frozen  blood. 
The  Giants'  rage  to  instant  madness  grew ; 
The  king  and  chiefii  on  their  own  legions  flew, 
Denouncing  vengeance ; — then  had  all  the  plain 
Been  heap'd  wi^  myriads  by  their  leaders  slain ; 
Bat  ere  a  sword  could  &11« — by  whirlwinds  driven. 
In  migh^  volumes,  through  the  vault  of  heaven. 
From  Eden's  summit,  o'er  the  camp  accurst, 
The  darting  fires  with  noon-day  splendor  burst ; 
And  fearful  grew  the  scene  above,  below, 
With  sights  of  mystery,  and  sounds  of  woe. 
The  embattled  cherubim  appeared  on  high, 
And  coursers,  wing'd  with  lightning,  swept  the  sky; 
Chariots,  whose  wheels  with  living  instinct  roU'd, 
Spirits  of  unimaginable  mould. 
Powers,  such  as  dwell  in  heaven's  serenest  light. 
Too  pure,  too  terrible  for  mortal  sight. 
From  deptfi  of  midnight  suddenly  revcal'd. 
In  arms,  against  the  Giants  took  the  field. 
On  such  an  host  Elisha's  servant  gazed. 
When  all  the  mountain  round  the  Prophet  blazed : ' 
With  such  an  host,  when  war  in  heaven  was  wrought, 
Mchael  against  the  Prince  of  Darkness  Ibu^t 

Roused  by  the  trumpet,  that  shall  wake  the  dead. 
The  torpid  foe  in  consternation  fled ; 
The  Giants  headlong  in  the  uproar  ran. 
The  king  himself  the  foremost  of  the  van. 
Nor  e'er  his  rushing  squadrons  led  to  fight 
With  swifter  onset,  t)ian  he  led  that  flight 
Homeward  the  panic-stricken  legions  flew ; 
Their  arms,  their  vestments,  from  their  limbs  they 

threw; 
O'er  shields  and  helms  the  reinless  camel  strode, 
And  gold  and  purple  strew'd  the  desert  road. 


When  through  the  Assyrian  army,  like  a  blast, 

At  midni^t,  the  destroying  angel  pass'd, 

The  tyrant  that  defied  the  living  God, 

Precipitately  thus  his  steps  retrod ; 

Even  by  the  way  he  came,  lo  his  own  land, 

Retum'd  lo  perish  by  his  oflipring's  hand.' 

So  fled  the  Giant-monarch ; — but  unknown 

The  hand  that  smote  his  life — ^he  died  alone ; 

Amidst  the  tomult  treacherously  slain. 

At  mom  his  chieftains  sought  their  lord  in  vain. 

Then,  reckless  of  the  harvest  of  their  toils. 

Their  camp,  their  captives,  ail  their  treasured  spoils, 

Reoew'd  tbeir  flight  o'er  eastern  hills  afar, 

With  life  alone  escaping  firom  that  war, 

In  which  their  king  had  hail'd  his  realm  complete. 

The  warid's  last  province  bow'd  beneath  his  feet 

As,  when  die  waters  of  the  flood  declined. 
Rolling  tumoltuously  before  the  wind, 
The  proud  waves  shrunk  from  low  to  lower  beds. 
And  high  the  hills  and  higher  raised  their  heads. 
Till  ocean  lay,  enchased  with  rock  and  strand. 
As  in  the  hollow  of  the  Almighty's  hand, 
While  earth  with  wrecks  magnificent  was  strew'd. 
And  stillness  reign'd  o'er  Nature's  solitude : 
— ^Thus  in  a  storm  of  horror  and  dismay. 
All  night  the  Giant-army  sped  away ; 
Thus  (Ml  a  lonely,  sad.  and  silent  scene. 
The  morning  rose  in  nuyes^  serene. 

Eariy  and  joyful  o*eT  the  dewy  grass. 
Straight  to  their  glwa  the  ransom'd  Patriardui  pass; 
.As  doves  rrieased  their  parent-dwelling  find. 
They  fly  for  life,  nor  cast  a  look  behind ; 
And  whm  they  reach'd  the  dear  sequester'd  spot, 
Enoch  alone  of  all  their  train  **  wu  net" 
With  them  the   bard,  who  from  the  world  with- 
drew, 
Javan,  from  Saily  and  amlutian  flew ; 
Though  poor  his  lot,  within  that  narrow  bound, 
Friendship,  and  home,  and  feithful  luve,  he  foimd  : 
There  did  his  wanderings  and  afflictions  cease, 
His  youth  was  penitence,  his  age  was  peace. 

Meanwhile  the  scatter'd  tribes  of  Eden's  plain 
Tum'd  to  their  desolated  fields  again. 
And  join'd  their  brethren,  captives  once  in  fight. 
But  left  to  fiwedom  in  that  dreadful  flight  : 
Thenceforth  redeem'd  from  war's  unnomber'd  woes. 
Rich  with  the  spoils  of  their  retreated  foes. 
By  Giant-tyranny  no  more  opprest. 
The  people  flourish'd,  and  the  land  had  rest 


ffifteenlan^. 


PREFACE. 


In  this  Pbem  the  Author  frankly  acknowledges  that 
he  has  so  for  fiiiled,  as  to  bo  under  the  necessity  of 
sending  it  forth  incomplete,  or  suppressing  it  alto- 
gether. Why  he  has  not  done  the  latter  is  of  little  im- 

1 IL  Kiflf*,  Ti,  V.  17. 


portance  to  the  Public,  which  will  assutedly  award  him 
no  more  credit  than  lus  performance,  taken  as  it  is,  can 
command ;  while  the  consequences  of  his  temerity, 
or  his  misfortune,  must  remain  wholly  with  himself 
The  original  plan  was  intended  to  embrace  the 
most  prominent  events  in  the  annals  of  ancient  oitd 


1 II.  Kings,  xix,  t.  33^37. 
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wtodtnt  Greenland  ^^ncidental  descriptioos  of  what- 
ersr  ■  sublime  or  picturesque  in  the  seasons  and 
•cenery*  or  peculiar  in  the  superstitioos,  nuamers, 
and  character  of  the  natives — with  a  rapid  retrospect 
of  diat  moral  revolution,  which  the  gospel  has 
wiDogfat  among  these  people,  by  reclaiming  them, 
almost  universally,  fiom  idolatry  and  barbarism. 

Of  diat  part  of  the  projected  Poem  which  is  here 
cdiilHted,  the  first  three  Cantos  contain  a  sketch  of 
tlie  history  of  the  ancient  Moravian  Church,  the  origin 
of  the  nussions  by  that  people  to  Greenland,  and  the 
voyage  of  the  first  three  brethren  who  went  thither 
in  1733.  The  fourth  Canto  refers  principally  to  tra^ 
ditimis  omceming  the  Norwegian  colonies,  which  are 
wtad  to  have  existed  on  both  shores  of  Grettiland  from 
the  tenth  to  the  fifteenth  centuries.  In  the  fifth  Canto 
the  Author  has  attempted,  in  a  series  of  episodes,  to 
•am  up  and  exemplify  the  chief  causes  of  the  extinc- 
tkn  of  those  colonies,  and  the  abendoiunent  of  Green- 
land, lor  several  centuries,  by,  European  voyagers. 
Although  this  Canto  is  entirely  a  work  of  imagina- 
tion, the  ficticm  has  not  been  adopted  merely  as  a 
substitute  for  lost  &ct8,  but  as  a  vehicle  for  illus- 
trating many  of  the  most  splendid  and  striking  phe- 
nomena of  the  clinute,  for  which  a  more  appropriate 
place  might  not  have  been  found,  even  if  the  Poem 
had  been  carried  on  to  a  successful  conclusion.  But 
having  proceeded  thus  &r,  personal  circumstances, 
and  consideratkms  which  it  would  be  impertinoit  to 
particularize  here,  compelled  the  Author  to  relinquish 
his  enterprise.  Whether  he  may  ever  have  courage 
cr  opportunity  to  resume  it,  must  depend  on  oon- 
lingMicies  utterly  beyond  his  power. 

The  principal  subjects  introduced  in  the  course  of 
die  Poem,  will  be  found  in  Crantz*i  Histories  of  the 
Brethren  and  of  Greenland,  or  in  Rider'f  Select 
Namtivea,  extracted  from  the  records  of  the  andmit 
UmtM  FratruMf  or  United  Brethren.  To  the  ac- 
counts of  Iceland,  by  various  travellers,  the  Author 
■  also  much  indebted. 

Shxtficld,  March  27, 1819. 
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CANTO  L 

The  three  first  Moravian  Missionaries  are  repreaented 
as  on  their  voyage  to  Greenland,  in  the  year  1733. 
—Sketch  of  the  descent,  establishment,  persecu- 
tioDs,  extinction,  and  revival  of  the  Churdi  of  the 
United  Brethren,  from  the  tenth  to  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century < — ^The  origin  of  their 
Missions  to  ttie  West  Indies  and  to  Greenland. 


Thk  moon  is  watching  in  the  sky ;  the  stars 
Are  swifUy  wheeling  on  their  golden  cars ; 
Ocean,  outstretch'd  with  infinite  expanse, 
Serenely  slumbers  in  a  glorious  trance ; 
The  tide,  o*er  which  no  troubling  spirits  fareadie. 
Reflects  a  cloudlesi  firmament  beneath ; 
Where,  poised  as  in  the  centre  of  a  sphere, 
A  riiip  above  and  ship  below  appear ; 
A  double  image,  pictived  on  the  deep. 
The  vessel  o'er  its  shadow  soems  to  sleep ; 
Yet,  likn  the  host  of  heaven,  that  never  rest. 
With  evanescent  motion  to  the  weet,^ 
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The  pageant  glides  through  lonelineai  and  night. 
And  leaves  behind  a  rippling  wake  of  light 

Hark !  through  the  calm  and  silence  of  the  scene, 
Slow,  solemn,  sweet,  with  many  a  pause  between. 
Celestial  music  swells  along  the  air! 
— ^No — 't  is  the  evening  hymn  of  praise  and  preyor 
From  yonder  deck,  where,  on  the  stem  retired. 
Three  humble  voyagers,  with  looks  inspired. 
And  hearts  enkindled  with  a  holier  flame 
Than  ever  lit  td  empire  or  to  fame. 
Devoutly  stand  .* — ^their  choral  accents  rise 
On  wings  of  harmony  beyond  the  skies ; 
And,  'midst  the  songs  that  Seraph-MinstreLi  sing. 
Day  without  night,  to  their  immortal  King, 
These  simple  strains, — which  erst  Bohemian  hilLi 
Echoed  to  pathless  woods  and  desert  rills. 
Now  heard  from  Shetland's  azure  bound, — are  known 
In  heaven ;  and  He,  who  sits  upon  the  throne 
In  hiunan  form,  with  mediatorial  power. 
Remembers  Calvary,  and  hails  the  hour. 
When,  by  th'  Almighty  Father's  high  decree. 
The  utmost  north  to  llim  shall  bow  the  knee. 
And,  won  by  love,  an  untamed  rebel  race 
Kiss  the  victorious  Sceptre  of  His  grace. 
Then  to  Hi$  eye,  whose  instant  glance  per\'ade8 
Heaven's  heights.  Earth's  circle.  Hell's  profbimdest 

shades. 
Is  there  a  group  more  lovely  than  tlioso  three 
Night-watching  pilgrims  ou  the  lonely  sea  7 
Or  to  IKs  ear,  that  gathers  in  one  sound 
The  voices  of  adoring  worlds  around. 
Comes  there  a  breath  of  more  delightful  praise 
Than  the  faint  notes  his  poor  disciples  raise. 
Ere  on  the  treacherous  main  they  sink  to  rest. 
Secure  as  leaning  on  their  Master's  breast  ? 

They  sleep;  but  memory  wakes :  and  dreams  array 
Night  in  a  lively  masquerade  of  day ; 
The  land  they  seek,  the  land  they  leave  behind. 
Met  on  mid-ocean  in  the  plastic  mind ; 
One  brings  fi>rsaken  home  and  friends  so  nigh. 
That  tears  in  slumber  swell  th*  tmconscious  eye ; 
The  other  opens,  with  prophetic  view. 
Perils,  which  e'en  their  fathers  never  knew, 
(Though  school'd  by  soflering.  long  inured  to  toil. 
Outcasts  and  exiles  from  their  natal  soil) ; 
— Strange  scones,  strange  men ;  untold,  untried  dis 

tress; 
Psin,  harddiips,  fiunine,  cold,  and  nakedness, 
Diseases ;  death  in  every  hideous  form. 
On  shore,  at  sea,  by  fire,  by  flood,  by  storm ; 
Wild  beasts,  and  wilder  men . — ^unmoved  with  fear 
Health,  comfort,  safety,  life,  they  count  not  dear. 
May  they  but  hope  a  Savior's  love  to  show, 
And  warn  one  spirit  from  eternal  woe : 
Nor  will  they  faint,  nor  can  they  strive  in  vain. 
Since  thtis — to  live  is  Christ,  to  die  is  gain. 

T  is  mom : — ^the  bathing  moon  her  lustre  shroudf . 
Wide  o'er  the  east  impends  an  arch  of  clouds. 
That  spans  the  ocean ;  while  the  infant  dawn 
Peeps  through  the  portal  o'er  the  liquid  lawn, 
Tliat  rufliled  by  an  April  gale  appears. 
Between  the  gloom  and  splendor  of  the  spheres. 
Dark  purple  as  the  moorlond-heath,  when  rain 
Hangs  in  low  vapors  o'er  th'  autumnal  plain : 
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Bui  quickly  lu 
Tbe  Umbeni  I 


Uii«.a 


uoffiit 

fl(~^liiniDg  Uinugh  Ihg  light, 
Like  ihs  while  Ha-tbwi'i  honamlal  fligbl. 
Yondar  ibe  winga,  and  ikjmi.  and  cteavn  her 
Thioof^  reOusnl  bato  snd  iridescciii  ipr^' 
Lu!  on  the  drck.  niih  pniriarchal  grace, 
Beaveii  in  hii  bowm  opriiiiig  o'^r  hr>  Sux, 
Smndi  Chhiiinn  David — vpucmblc  nuine ! 
Ekighl  ID  Ihe  nconit  of  relfalial  Gitae, 
Od  esnli  otacure ; — like  lonie  Kqunier'd  Hat, 
Th«t  lotla  in  iu  CintUir'ii  beuni  aJar, 
tJnmen  by  man.  till  leleacopic  eye, 
Sannding  Ihn  blue  abpnei  of  (he  iky, 
Dnwi  forlli  iu  hidden  benuly  inio  light, 
And  add«  a  jewel  ta  the  crown  of  night 
Though  hoary  wilh  the  multitude  of  yeen, 
Vtohoin  of  itrengih,  betwoeu  hia  young 
He  towen  ^-with  bilh,  wh«e  boundlea 


Time'i  ihadoni  brighlening  through  eterailyj 
Love, — (kid'a  own  love  in  hia  pure  hreut  enihrioed  { 
Xave, — love  to  man  the  magnel  of  hia  miitd ; 
Suhlimer  arhemea  matnring  in  his  thought 
Than  ever  aialesiniin  plann'ii.  or  warrior  wrought ; 
While,  with  r^oiring  lean,  and  rapturoiB  lighi. 
To  heaven  aicenda  their  morning  BBcrillce.' 

Whence  are  the  pi  IgrimiT  whither  would  Iboy  roam  t 
Gi«n1and  their  pari — Moravia  nu  their  home. 
Spmiig  Irom  a  nee  of  martyra.  men  who  bore 
lie  Clin  on  mauy  a  Golgotha  of  yore ; 
When  firai  Sclavoiiian  ititws  the  tt^tb  leceived, 
And  prinvea  at  the  prire  of  thninea  believed ;' 


— When  Wnlilo.  Dying  fioDi  the  apoatate  wiiat.> 
in  Genoan  wxldi  hii  righleouii  cniu<e  canfeH'd :     ' 
—When  Wi<:k1ifre,  like  a  rcwuing  Angel,  Ibund 
Tho  dungeon  uhere  the  uvrd  of  Gud  lay  bouod, 
Cnlooeed  in  chauia,  and  led  il  by  the  band, 
In  ilaown  aunahiOD,  Ibmigh  hia  native  land' 
—When  Huh,  tbe  victim  of  perlklioaB  Iba, 
I'd  heavsD  apon  a  lieiy  chariot  loaei 
And  ere  he  vaniah'd,  wilh  a  ptophei'a  hreoih. 
Korelold  th'  immorlal  iriumphi  or  hi*  death ; ' 
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— Whea  Ziikft,  bunting  with  fanatic  zeal, 
Ezdiaziged  the  SiMiit's  swurd  fi>r  patriot  aleel, 
Ajid  through  the  heart  of  Auitriu's  thick  array 
To  Tabor'i  ■ummit  itabb'd  reuntlcM  way ; 
Bat  tbare  (as  if  transfigured  on  the  spot 
The  wtM-ld's  Redeemer  stood),  his  rage  forgot; 
Depofod  his  amis  and  trophies  in  ihe  dust. 
Wept  likt*  a  babe,  and  placed  in  C^od  his  trust. 
While  prostrate  warrion  kiss'd  tlie  hallow'd  grouDd, 
And  lay,  like  slain,  in  silent  ranks  around : ' 
—When  mild  Gregurius,  in  a  lowlier  field, 
As  brave  a  witness,  as  unwont  to  yield 
As  Ziaka's  self,  with  patient  ibotstei«  trod 
A  path  of  suffering,  like  the  Son  of  God. 
And  nobler  (lalms,  by  meek  endurance  won, 
Than  if  his  swtird  had  blazed  from  sun  to  sun  :* 
Though  nature  &il'd  him  on  the  racking  wheel. 
He  felt  the  joys  which  parted  spirits  feel ; 
Bapt  into  bliss  from  ecstacy  of  pain, 
laagination  wander'd  o'er  a  plain : 

tf  ihs  wnperor  SirUmmnd,  was  burot  br  s  decree  of  the  eoon* 
cil  of  Comtuwo.  Seversl  Mtfiogs,  predictive  of  retribotioii  to 
Iks  priMU,  sad  rsformatiiMi  in  the  Charch,  are  raeorded,  as  ba- 
ing  uttered  bf  bin  in  his  Uut  hours.  AnMing  otben ;— "  A  hoD- 
drad  yean  hence,"  laid  be.  addreanoc  his  judfea,  "jrs  ihaU 
leader  an  account  of  your  doinfs  to  God  and  tome." — Lmtlur 
app««red  at  the  period  thus  indicated. 

1  After  the  martyrdom  otJokmHn»»,  his  followers  and  eoun- 
tryaiea  took  up  anna  ftu*  the  mainienanre  of  their  civil  and  r^ 
figious  liberties.  The  first  aud  roost  distinguished  oT  their  laadm 
was  JsAa  Zukm.  lie  seized  pvuession  ut'  a  high  mountain, 
which  he  fbrUfied,  snd  caliKi  Tabor.  Here  he  and  his  people 
(who  were  hence  called  TiibortUt)  worshipped  God  according 
10  their  consciences  and  his  holy  word  \  while  in  the  plains  they 
fcagbt  and  conquered  their  persecutors  and  eoemiea. 

8  The  genuine  followera  of  Jukn  Humm  never  approved  of  tlie 
war  for  rciigitin  carried  on  by  Zi$ka,  though  many  of  them 
iocideuially  involved  in  it.  Rokitzam,  a  Calixtine,  having 
kis  party  made  a  coinpromisir  with  ihvir  sovereign  and  the 
,  by  which  they  weiv  allowed  the  use  of  the  cup  in  tlie  sa- 
Cfaaiaot,  was  made  archbiKhop  of  Prague  in  the  year  1435;  and 
theoceforward,  though  he  had  been  fully  convinced  of  the  truth 
ofthe  doctrines  promulgated  by  Huts,  be  became  a  treacherous 
friSBd  or  aa  open  enemy  of  hu  folluweis,  as  it  hsppeocd  to  aenre 
the  purpoara  of  bis  ambition.  The  Pope,  however,  refused 
10  eoofinn  him  in  his  npw  dignity,  unless  he  would  relinquish 
the  cup ;  on  which,  for  a  time,  be  made  great  pretensions  of  na- 
dsitalung  a  thorough  reform  in  the  church.  A  U  who  hoped  any 
thing  good  of  him  were  disappointed,  and  none  more  than  his 
pious  nephew  Grtgorius,  who  in  vain,  on  behalf  of  the  psace- 
bviag  Huaaitea,  besought  him  to  proceed  in  the  work  of  ehorek- 
measration.  He  refused  peremptorily,  at  length,  after  having 
inatly  diaaimnlated  and  tmaporised.  His  refuaal  was  the  im- 
■edisto  cause  of  the  commencement  of  the  Church  of  the  Uailsd 
Bmhren.  in  that  form  in  which  it  has  been  recognised  tut  aeartF 
400  yaais.  They  were  ao  eooner  known,  however,  as  "JVsirss 
Isfit  CkriMtL,*'  Bretkrm  aeeerding  to  Os  mis  a/"  Ckriat,  than 
HisT  were  persecuted  ss  heretics.  Among  others,  OngtriuM, 
wko  ie styled  the  "Pslriardl  afCiks  ilrearwi,**  was  sppndMod- 
•d  sia  privats  meeting  with  a  number  of  his  people.  The  judge 
who  executed  the  royal  authority,  on  entering  the  room,  need 
thaes  remarkable  words :  "  It  it  itritttn,  M  tluU  mill  liotgoilif 
m  Ckri»t  Jenu  shall  tuSer  per$scMtion;  tktffyrt  /Mow  sm, 
k§  tomtmrnni  of  tko  higher  powers.**  They  fbllowod,  and  were 
Bsnlisorad  to  the  torture.  On  the  rack,  Grtgoriue  fell  into  a 
swoon,  and  aB  present  supposed  him  to  be  dead.  Hereupon  kia 
apostate  uncle  /ZeAyicR  hastened  to  the  spot,  and  fklling  upon 
his  Deck,  with  tears  and  loud  lameotatiooa,  bewailed  Ubb,  ea- 
ckdadng— "O.  mw  dear  Oregorius .'  would  to  Ood  J  were  where 
Ilea  mrti**  His  nephew,  however,  revived,  and  was  aet  at  Uh- 
sity.  Be  sfterwanb,  aeeordtng  to  tradition,  declared  that  in 
Mi  trance  he  had  seen  a  vision ;— a  tree,  covered  with  laavea 
sad  Moseome  and  fruits,  on  which  many  beautiful  birda  wets 
feeding  and  melodiously  singing.  Under  it«  was  a  shepherd's 
boy;  and  near  at  hand,  three  venerable  oM  men  (as  guardians 
of  the  tree),  whose  halnliments  and  countenances  were  those 
sf  the  three  peteooa  who,  several  ysaim  aAerwards,  were  coo- 


Foir  in  the  midst,  beneath  a  morning  aky, 
A  tree  its  ample  branches  bore  on  high, 
With  fragrant  bloom,  and  fruit  delicious  htjng. 
While  birds  bc'ncmih  the  foliage  fed  aiui  sung ; 
Ail  glittering  to  the  sim  with  diamond  drw. 
O'er  sheep  and  kine  a  breezy  shade  it  ilircw; 
A  lovely  boy.  the  child  of  hope  and  pnijcr. 
With  crook  and  shepherd's  pipe,  was  watching  there 
At  hand  three  \oiicrable  forms  were  seen, 
In  simple  garb,  with  apostolic  mien, 
Who  mork'd  the  distant  fields  convulsed  with  strife^ 
— ^The  guardian  Cherubs  of  that  Tree  of  Life ; 
Not  arm'd,  like  Eden's  host,  with  flaming  brands. 
Alike  to  friends  and  foes  they  stretch 'd  their  hands. 
In  sign  of  peace ;  and  while  Destruction  spread 
His  path  with  carnage,  welcomed  all  who  IkkI: 
— When  poor  Comenius.  with  his  little  flock. 
Escaped  the  wolves,  and  from  the  boundary  rock. 
Cast  o'er  Moravian  hills  a  look  of  woe, 
Saw  the  gi«(>n  vales  exf  and.  the  v^nteri  flf>w. 
And,  happier  yean  revolving  in  his  mind. 
Caught  every  sound  that  murmur'd  on  the  vvind; 
As  if  his  eye  could  never  thence  depart. 
As  if  his  ear  was  seated  in  his  heart. 
And  his  full  soul  would  thence  a  passage  break. 
To  leave  the  body,  for  his  country's  sake ; 
While  on  his  knees  he  pour'd  the  fervent  prcyor. 
That  God  would  make  that  martyr-land  his  carr. 
And  nourish  in  its  ravaged  soil  a  root 
Of  Gregor's  Tree,  to  bear  perennial  fruit.' 


rated  the  ftrst  bishops  of  the  Church  of  the  United  Brethren, 
by  Si^^heut  the  last  bishop  of  iho  Waldonsos. 

1  John  JImoe  Comenius,  one  of  the  most  learned  as  well  us 
pious  men  of  his  ace,  was  minbter  of  tlie  Rrfihrcn's  coiitregn- 
tion  at  Folneck,  in  Moravia,  from  16IH  to  IQ?7,  whi-n  lli"  Prot- 
estant nobility  and  cloricy  beins  expatriated,  ho  fled  witli  a  part 
of  his  peopk!  through  8ilesia  into  Poland.  On  the  summit  of 
the  mottotaim  forming  the  boundary,  he  tunnid  hi^  soriuv.iiii 
eyes  towards  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  and  kiievling  down  w  iih 
hie  brethren  there,  imphirod  God.  with  many  liiirn.  tKat  t>o 
wnald  not  take  away  the  light  of  his  holy  word  fmra  tho«i)tw:) 
provinoea,  but  pieaerve  in  tliem  a  remnant  Ibr  lim*self.  A  rem- 
nant wms  saved. 

Gs«wma«  afterwards  visited  and  resided  in  varion*  prri^  nf 
Germany.  Holland,  and  England ;  everywhere,  on  his  trnvein, 
reeommeoding,  with  earnestness  and  importunity,  the  ciisc  of 
kis  oppressed  brethren  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia  to  mra  iu 
power.    But  hie  appeale  were  in  vain ;  and  when,  at  the  peace 
of  Westphalia,  iu  1648,  he  found  that  nothing  was  providi>d  for 
their  protection  in  the  fk«e  exercise  of  their  religion,  he  i>ub- 
hehed  an  affecting  repreaentation  of  the  peculiar  hardships  of 
their  church,  in  which  he  observed : — "  We  juelly,  indeed,  de- 
eerva  to  bear  the  wrath  of  Ahnighty  God ;  but  will  such  men 
(aOndinc  to  the  Protestant  diplomatieta  and  their  eonetituent 
aitfkoritiae)  be  able  to  justify  their  aetione  before  God.  who, 
forfslting  the  common  causa  of  all  Protaatsnta,  and  the  old 
ooveaanta  amongst  us,  neghtct  to  awist  those  who  arc  oppressed 
in  the  same  angagementa  1  Having  made  peace  for  themselves, 
they  never  gave  it  a  thought,  that  the  Bohemians  and  Moravi- 
ana,  who  at  the  Jbret,  and  for  eo  eiaay  eentmrifs,  assorted  the 
troth  in  opposition  to  Popery,  were  likewise  worthy  to  be  mu- 
tually coneidered  by  them ;  that  the  light  of  the  gospel,  which 
first  was  enkindled  and  put  upon  the  candlestick  in  the  Brethren's 
church,  might  not  now  bo  extinguished,  aa  it  appears  to  be. 
TUs  afllictad  people,  therefore,  which  on  account  of  ita  fkitb- 
ful  adherence  to  the  apoaloKc  doctrinea,  foUowing  the  feotstsps 
of  the  primitive  church,  and  the  inetructione  of  the  holy  fathsiB 
has  been  so  much  hated,  peraecnted,  tossed  to  and  fVo,  snd  ereo 
forsaken  by  those  of  iu  own  househoU,  and  now  flnda  meiey 
from  no  man ; — this  atllieted  peophi  has  nothing  left,  but  to 
cast  itself  upon  the  aid  of  the  eternally  merciftal  Lord  God,  and 
with  Ike  ancient  prophet,  when  hie  nation  was  ovartkiowa  br 
iu  enemies,  Ui  exclaim— 'For  these  things  I  waep;  nhw  eye, 
min«)  eye  runneth  down  with  water,  because  the  Gomfufter  that 
should  leliuve  my  soul  ie  6u  from  ma.*  Lam.  i,  HL— BatThoo, 
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MONTGOMERY'S  POETICAL  WORKS. 


Hii  pnyer  wai  heud : — that  Church,  through  agei 
past, 
AMtird  and  rent  by  penecution'i  Uait ; 
Whose  ■om  no  yoke  could  crush,  no  burthen  tire, 
Unawed  by  dungeons,  tortures,  sword,  and  fire, 
(Less  proof  against  the  woild's  alluring  wiles, 
Whose  frowns  have  weaker  terrors  than  its  smiles) ; 
—That  Church  o'erthrown,  dispersed,  unpeopled,  dead, 
Of^  from  the  dust  of  ruin  raised  her  head. 
And  rallying  round  her  feet,  as  from  their  graves. 
Her  exiled  orphans,  hid  in  forest-caves, 
Where,  'midst  the  ftstnesses  of  rocks  and  glens. 
Banded  like  robbers,  stealing  from  their  dena. 
By  night  thoy  met,  their  holiest  vows  to  pay, 
As  if  their  deeds  were  dark,  and  shunn'd  the  day; 
While  Christ's  revilers,  in  his  seamless  robe. 
And  parted  garroenis,  flaunted  round  the  globe ; 
Frctm  east  to  west  while  Priestcrafl's  banners  flew, 
And  haniess'd  kings  his  iron  chariot  drew, 
— ^That  Church  advanced  triumphant  o'er  the  groond 
Where  all  her  conquering  mar^rrs  had  been  crown*d. 
Fearless  her  ibe's  whole  malice  to  defy. 
And  wumhip  God  in  liberty,  or  die : 
For  truth  and  conscience  ofl  she  pour*d  her  Uood, 
And  firmest  in  the  fiercest  conflict  stood. 
Wresting  from  bigotry  the  proud  control 
Claim'd  o'er  the  sacred  empire  of  the  soul. 
Where  God,  the  Judge  of  all,  should  fill  the  throne, 
And  reign,  as  in  his  universe,  alone.' 

O  Lord  God !  who  abideit  fbr  evCT  and  c^-er,  snd  whose  tbrooe 
is  eteroal,  why  wilt  thou  forf  et  ut,  and  even  foraake  as  in  thia 
sxtremitf  1  O  bring  ua.  Lord,  again  to  thjraelf.  that  we  may  r»> 
turn  to  oar  homea.  Renow  our  dajra  as  of  old."  In  1049,  C0- 
menius  publiabed  a  lliatory  ufthe  Brethren*!  Church,  wtiieh  he 
dedicated,  as  hia  "last  will  and  testament,"  to  <JU  Cktutk  tf 
Knglandf  to  preserve  for  the  sucroesors  of  the  brethren  in  fvr 
tare  afea,  as  to  the  last  hour  of  his  lir«>  he  cherished  the  bopeof 
their  revival  and  establiahnieot  in  peaue  and  freedom. — This 
work  was  transtated  fiom  the  original  Latin,  and  publiahsd  in 
London  in  I0Q1. 


1  Preniou*  to  the  Reformation,  for  about  fiOy  fears,  the 
one  in  Bulienia.  and  especially  at  Prafue.  were  filled,  Iroa 
time  to  time,  in  cooaequeoco  of  special  dccieaa,  with  membefs 
of  the  Brethren's  Church.  Mickatt,  one  of  their  fiiat  biahopa, 
was  kNig  under  rigorous  confinement.  Many  perished  io  deep 
dnnieons,  with  ooM  and  hunger ;  vthen  were  eruelly  tortorad. 
The  remainder  were  obliged  to  seek  refuce  in  thick  tbresta,  and 
to  hide  themselves  by  day  in  carems  and  rorossra  among  the 
rocks.  Fearing  to  be  bMrayed  io  the  day-time  by  the  smoke, 
they  kindled  their  fires  only  at  night,  around  which  they  em- 
ployed their  time  in  reading  the  Scriptures,  and  tn  ptnyar.  If 
they  were  under  the  noeeasity  of  going  out  in  the  snow,  eitlwr 
to  serk  provisions  or  to  visit  their  neighbors,  they  always  wmik- 
sd  behind  one  anoth«)r,  each  in  his  torn  treadiitg  in  the  footsteps 
of  the  first,  nnd  the  last  drasging  a  piece  of  brushwood  sflier 
him,  to  obliterate  the  track,  or  to  make  it  appear  ss  if  sobs 
poor  peasant  had  been  to  the  wooda  to  fetch  a  bundle  of  atieks. 
With  the  Reformers,  Luther,  Caloin,  ZwinMliu§,  JMmnetAmt, 
Buter,  and  Capita,  the  Brethren  held  the  most  friendly  oorre- 
tpondence.  and  by  all  were  acknowledged  to  bs  a  true  apostoli- 
cal rhurrh.  The  stricttieas  of  tlicir  church-discipline,  however, 
and  the  difien>nce  which  subsisted  among  these  great  men  then- 
sshres  on  that  general  suhiect,  as  well  as  the  ineolatod  loesSty 
of  the  Brethren,  probably  were  the  causes  why  they  rerosfaNd 
still  totally  distinct  from  any  of  the  new  Christian  soeisties 
which  were  then  instituted.  ^JUr  the  Reformation,  sspeeklly 
sboot  the  beginning  and  till  the  middle  of  tJm  eeventeentb  oen- 
tnry,  they  were  sspoeed  to  the  same  kind  of  porseeotioai  sad 
proscriptions  which  their  ancestors  had  auflfiMed.  Aflsr'liw 
death  of  the  Emperor  Rmd^pk,  in  1618.  the  resohitiona  of  the 
Council  of  Trent  %rere  decreed  to  bo  put  in  force  sgslast  sD 
Protestints  in  Bohemia.  This  occasioned  a  civil  war,  Dks  that 
of  the  Huaiitee.  The  Brelhrea.  though  they  are  understood  to 
have  taken  very  little  share  in  this  defiraoe  of  the  troth,  by 
«respon«  of  carnal  warfare,  were  neverthHeaa  eipoaed  to  stf 
ths  vindictire  erneUy,  by  whieb  the  Praisstania  in  Bobeate 


T  was  thus  through  centuries  she  rose  and  fell ' 
At  length  victorious  seem'd  the  gates  of  hell : 
But,  founded  on  a  rock,  which  cannot  move^ 
Th*  eternal  rock  of  her  Redeemer's  love- 
That  Churoh,  which  Satan's  legions  thought  deetroy*d. 
Her  name  extinct,  her  place  for  ever  void, 
Alive  (mce  more,  respired  her  native  air. 
But  ibimd  no  freedom  for  the  voice  of  prayer : 
Again  the  cowl'd  oppressor  clank'd  his  chains, 
Flourish'd  his  scourge,  and  threaten 'd  bonds  and  pains 
(His  arm  enfeebled  could  no  longer  kill. 
But  in  his  heart  he  was  a  murderer  still) : 
Then  Christian  David,  strengtlicn'd  from  above. 
Wise  as  the  serpent,  harmless  as  the  dove ; 
Bold  as  a  litm  on  his  Master's  part. 
In  seal  a  seraph,  and  a  child  in  heart ; 
Pluck*d  fhnn  the  gripe  of  antiquated  laws 
—(Even  as  a  mother  fVom  the  fekin-jaws 
Of  a  lean  wolf;  that  bears  her  babe  away. 
With  courage  beyond  nature,  reiMls  the  pre)-). 
The  little  remnant  of  that  ancient  race : 
— ^Far  in  Lusatian  woods  they  fotmd  a  place ; 
T%eret    where  the  sparrow  builds  her  busy  nost. 
And  the  clime^shanging  swallow  loves  to  rest. 
Thine  altar,  God  of  Hosts ! — then  still  appear 
The  tribes  lo  wonhip,  unassail'd  by  fear ; 
Not  like  their  fathers,  vex'd  from  age  to  age 
By  Uatant  Bigotry's  insensate  rage. 
Abroad  in  every  fdace, — in  every  hour 
Awake,  al^t,  and  rampii^  to  devour. 
No :  peaceful  as  the  spot  where  Jacob  slept. 
And  guard  all  night  the  journeying  angela  kept, 
Hermhut  yet  stands  amidst  her  shelter'd  bowers  r 
— ^The  head  hath  set  hie  watch  upon  her  towers.* 

wero  noarly  extirpated,  after  their  defeat  by  the  Imperialists,  on 
the  White  Mountain,  near  Prague,  in  1090.  On  the  21st  June 
1631.  no  leas  than  tweHtg-ttven  of  the  Patrons  (Dtjntoret) 
of  the  Protestant  caose,  principally  nobles  and  men  of  distine- 
tion.  were  beheaded,  who  all  died  as  faithful  witnesses  and 
maityrs  to  the  religion  of  Christ.  This  execution  was  followed 
by  s  decree  of  banishment  against  aU  ministers  of  the  Brethren's 
ehivehes  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia.  Many  hundred  Ikmllies, 
both  noUe  and  plebeian,  fled  into  the  neighboring  provinces. 
Emigration,  however,  was  rendered  as  difficult  a*  possible  to 
the  common  people,  who  were  strictly  watched  by  the  emiasa- 
ries  of  petsocutioo.  Many  thousands,  notwithstanding,  gradu- 
ally made  their  escape,  ami  joined  their  ministers  in  exile; 
others,  who  from  age,  infirmity,  or  the  burthen  of  large  AimiKea. 
could  not  do  the  same,  remained  in  their  country,  but  were 
oompelled  to  worship  God.  after  the  manner  of  their  forefathsn, 
in  seeret  only ;  for  thenceforward  neither  churches  nor  schools 
lor  PhMsstants  were  allowed  to  oxut  in  Bohemia  and  Moravis. 
Seareh  was  made  for  their  Bibles  and  religifnis  books,  whicfa 
wero  bomt  in  piles,  and  in  some  places  under  the  gallowa. 

1 1n  1731  (ninety-four  yean  after  the  flight  of  Cowtrmius),  ths 
Chorcb  of  the  United  Brethren  was  revived  by  the  persecuted 
refhfees  fh>m  Moravia  (descendants  of  the  old  confessors  of 
that  name),  who  were  led  from  time  to  time  by  Ckruituin  Dawid 
(himself  a  Moravian,  but  educated  in  the  Lutheran  persuasion), 
to  setlls  on  an  uncultivated  piece  of  land,  on  un  citato  belong- 
ing to  Onatt  ZiHxauUnf,  in  Lusatia.  OInstias  David,  who 
was  a  carpenter,  began  the  work  of  building  a  church  ia  this 
wiMsmesB.  by  striking  his  ax  into  a  tree,  and  exclaiminf— 
"Hare  hath  tke  sparrow  femtd  as  Ae«M,  and  tlU  twailam  a 
nut  far  karttlf;  evta  tAnu  s/tsrs.  O  I^ard  Oad  of  HasU  r* 
They  named  the  settlement  Hermkut,  or  Tke  Jjord'a  fVatak. 

After  the  lapae  of  noarly  a  century,  during  which  the  refiigoes 
of  the  Brethren's  churches.  In  Saxony,  Poland,  snd  Prussia, 
wers  nssriy  lost  among  the  people  with  whom  they  aaaociatad. 
and  the  aroall  ranuiant  that  continued  in  Moravia  kept  up  the 
firs  on  their  family-altars,  while  in  their  churches  it  was  utlscly 
extinct,  a  new  peiaecutioo  agahist  this  small  remnant  drove 
many  of  tiiem  fVoro  their  homea.  who,  under  tiie  conduce  of 
Ckriftimm  David,  finding  an  asyhnn  on  ths  estatss  of  Crsal 
Zhamdarf,  fboadsd  assr  Bsrtholsdorf  ths  fhat  eongregmtioo 
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Soon,  homof  of  humble  form,  nod  ftructore  rade, 
Raiaad  sweet  todety  in  solitude : 
Aod  tlw  lorn  traveller  there,  at  &11  of  night. 
Could  trace  finom  distant  hilb  the  apangM  light. 
Which  now  finom  many  a  oottage>window  •traam'd. 
Or  in  full  glory  round  the  chapel  beam'd ; 
While  h3anning  voicea,  in  the  silent  shade, 
Music  of  all  his  soul's  oflections  made: 
Where  through  the  trackless  wildemeas  erewhile, 
No  hospitable  ray  was  known  to  smile ; 
Or  if  a  sudden  splendor  kindled  joy, 
*T  was  but  a  meteor  dazzling  to  destroy: 
While  the  wood  echoed  to  the  hollow  owl. 
The  fox's  cry,  or  wolTs  lugubrious  howL 

Unwearied  as  the  camel,  day  by  day. 
Tracks  through  unwater'd  wilds  his  doleful  way, 
Yet  in  his  breast  a  cherish'd  draught  retaina, 
To  cool  the  fervid  current  in  his  veins. 
While  from  the  sun's  meridian  realms  he  faring! 
The  gold  and  gems  of  Ethiopian  Kings : 
So  Christian  David,  spending  yet  unspent 
Oil  many  a  pilgrimage  of  mercy  went ; 
Through  all  their  haunts  his  sufibring  brethren  sought. 
And  safely  to  that  land  of  promise  brought ; 
While  in  his  bosom,  oxl  the  totbKime  road, 
A  secret  well  of  consolation  flow'd. 
Fed  from  the  fountain  near  th'  eternal  throne, 
— Bliss  to  the  world  unyielded  and  unknown. 


In  stillness  thus  the  little  Zion  rose  ,* 
But  scarcely  found  those  fugitives  repose, 
Ere  to  the  west  with  pitying  eyes  they  tum'd ; 
Their  love  to  Christ  beyond  th*  Atlantic  bum'd. 
Forth  sped  their  mMsengers,  content  to  be 
Captives  tbemselves,  to  cheer  captivi^: 
Soothe  the  poor  negro  with  fraternal  smiles, 
And  preach  deliverance  in  those  prison-isles, 
Where  man's  most  hateful  forms  of  being  meet, 
—The  ^rant  and  the  slave  that  licks  his  feet* 


of  Ifas  rerived  Church  of  t)w  Uoitad  Brathren.  Oa  the  8lk  of 
Jooo  ITSEi,  CkrigtioM  David,  with  four  of  the  firat  Aif  tUvst  thftt 
■rrirrd  in  Lusatia,  were  prnented  to  Count  ZinzeinLnf*s 
frtHhnotfier,  who  iostantlir  t^ve  them  protection,  snd  promleed 
to  ftiinisli  tiuini  with  the  nMaiu  of  cwUblithinf  tberndfrn  on 
ons  of  her  familr-eetatat.  Coumt  Ztntendotf  himeelf  t>vo« 
the  fiilowiDff  account  of  the  circumatanco*  under  which  ha  6w6 
upon  the  ahuati<}n  for  these  lettlcrB.  He  proposed  a  dittrict 
esDed  the  Mutkerg,  near  the  hiich  road  to  ZHtao.  It  was  ob- 
jeeted,  br  aome  who  knew  the  place,  that  there  was  no  water 
Ihera:  ho  awwored  "God  it  abUto  kdpr  sad  the  foUowmy 
mominf  oarlr  ho  repaired  thiibf>r  to  observe  tho  riMiiff  of  the 
rapois.  that  ho  might  determine  where  a  well  might  be  dug. 
The  next  moraing  he  again  Tinted  th^  plane  alone,  and  latialfrii 
limaolTof  ita  ofigibilitf  for  a  leitiemmt.  He  addi,  "  I  laid  the 
baissry  and  desire  of  those  people  before  God  with  maajr  loara : 
hoaocrhinc  Him,  that  his  Iwnd  might  be  with  om  and  frustratp 
ay  messurea,  if  ther  were  in  anjr  way  displeasing  to  Him.  I 
said  further  to  the  Lord :  Upon  (Ais  gpot  I  will,  te  Ikp  nawu^ 
hmild  tkejirtt  koutef^  them.  In  the  meantime  the  Morarians 
ratmiad  to  tike  farai-houae  (where  they  had  boon  prorioady 
lodged),  having  brought  their  Tamiliaa  thither  oat  of  their  native 
eoontry.  These  I  assisted  to  the  best  of  my  power,  and  then 
wont  to  Henmrtdorf  to  acquaint  my  lady  (his  grandmother 
sIbramenficNiod)  with  the  reaolutioo  I  had  taken.  She  made  no 
objection,  and  imroodiaboir  aent  tho  poor  strangem  a  cow,  that 
they  might  be  fliroished  with  milk  for  their  little  ehiklron;  and 
dbo  ordered  me  to  show  them  the  trees  to  be  cut  down  for  their 
hvilding.*' 

1  Tn  ITH,  when  tlie  cnngKMtation  a»  Hormhat  eomiaied  of 
aboot  sis  hnndrod  psranna.  including  ehiMrm,  the  two  flrrt  mis- 
oionarm  aailod  for  the  Danish  iiJand  of  St.  Thomas,  to  proach 
tiis  gospel  to  the  nogroes :  and  such  was  ilutir  devotion  to  tho 


O'er  Greenland  next  two  youths  in  secret  wept ; 
And  where  the  sabbath  of  the  deed  was  kepi, 
With  pious  forethought,  while  their  hands  prepare 
Beds  which  the  living  and  unborn  shall  share 
(For  man  so  surely  to  the  dust  is  brought, 
His  gmve  before  his  cradle  may  be  wrought). 
They  told  their  purpose,  each  o'erjoy'd  to  find 
His  own  idea  in  his  brother's  mind. 
For  coimsel  in  nmplicity  they  pray'd. 
And  vows  of  ardent  consecration  made : 
— ^Vows  heard  in  heaven ;  fjrom  that  accepted  boon 
Their  souls  were  clothed  with  confidence  and  power,' 
Nor  hope  deferr'd  could  quell  their  heart's  desire ; 
The  bush  once  kindled  grew  smidsc  lh«  fire ; 
But  ere  its  shoots  a  tree  of  life  became, 
Coogenial  spirits  caught  th'  electric  fiame ; 
And  fcMT  that  holy  service,  young  and  old. 
Their  plighted  fiiiith  and  willing  names  enroU'd; 
Eager  to  change  the  rest,  so  lately  found. 
For  life-long  labors  on  barbarian  ground ; 
To  break,  through  harriers  of  eternal  ice, 
A  vista  to  the  gates  of  Paradise , 
And  light  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  pole 
The  tenfold  darkness  of  the  human  seul ; 
To  man^ — a  task  mosa  hopeless  than  to  bles» 
With  Indian  fruits  that  arctic  wilderness ; 
With  God, — as  possible  when  unbegun 
As  though  the  destined  miracle  wcro  done. 

Three  chosen  candidsftes  at  length  went  fortb^ 
Heralds  of  mercy  to  the  fioaen  north ; 
like  mariners  with  seal'd  instructions  sent. 
They  went  in  fiuth,  (as  childless  Abram  went 
To  dwell  by  sufiferance  in  •  land,  decreed 
The  future  birthright  of  his  promised  sead). 
Unknowing  whither; — uninquiring  why 
Their  lot  was  cast  beneath  so  strange  a  sky, 
Where  cloud  nor  star  appear'd,  to  mortal  sense 
Pointing  the  hidden  path  of  Providence, 
And  all  around  was  darkness  to  be  felt ; 
— Yet  in  that  darkness  light  eternal  dwelt  r 
They  knew* — and  't  was  enough  for  them  to  know 
The  still  small  voice  that  whisper'd  them  le  go ; 
For  He,  who  spake  by  that  mysterious  voice, 
Iiwpired  their  will,  and  made  His  call  their  choice 

See  tho  swifl  vessel  bounding  o'er  the  tide, 
That  wafls,  with  Christian  David  for  their  guide. 
Two  young  Apostles  on  their  joyful  way. 
To  regions  in  the  twilight  verge  of  day ; 
Freely  they  quit  the  clime  that  gave  them  birth. 
Home,  kindred,  friendship,  all  they  loved  on  earth; 
What  things  were  gain  before,  accounting  loss, 
.And  glorying  in  the  shame,  they  bear  the  cross ; 

guod  work,  that  being  toM  that  they  couM  not  have  intprcouis* 
otherwise  with  the  objects  of  their  Christian  compasriun,  they 
determined  lo  sell  themselves  for  slavn  on  their  arrive  1,  amt 
work  with  the  blacks  in  the  planUtionB.  Bat  thia  sacrifitw  was 
not  required.  Many  thousand  negroes  have  since  been  tiuiy 
converted  in  the  West  Indies. 

I  Matthew  Stack  and  Frederiek  BonUaek,  two  young  men. 
being  at  work  together,  preparing  a  piece  of  ground  for  a  Irariaf* 
place  at  Hermhnt.  diaelused  to  each  other  their  distinct  deoirso 
to  otTerthemselves  to  the  congregation  as  misaionarieo  to  Orsoa^ 
laml.  They  therefore  became  joint  candidates.  Ounslderabia 
delay,  howeVer,  occurred ;  and  when  it  was  at  length  detarmiood 
to  attempt  the  preaching  of  the  gosp<>l  there,  Prtderiek  Bte- 
m'jieA  being  OR  a  distant  journey.  Ckri»lian  David  wn  appohiK 
«d  to  conduct  ihither  MatUkew  Stack  and  his  cousin  Ckrittian 
Stack,  who  Milctl  fn)m  Copcnhast'n  on  the  10th  of  April  1733 
ami  landed  in  Ball's  River  co  the  30ih  of  May  fullowintf. 
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—Not  ai  the  Spaniard,  on  his  flag  unfurrd, 
A  bloody  omen  through  a  Pagan  world : 
—Not  the  vain  image,  which  the  Devotee 
Claspi  as  the  God  of  his  idolatry ; 
But  in  their  hearts,  to  Greenland*!  weatera  ahore, 
That  dear  memorial  of  their  Lord  they  bore, 
Amidst  the  wildernMi  to  lift  the  sign 
Of  wrath  appeased  by  aacrifice  divine ; 
And  bid  a  serpent-stung  and  dying  race 
Look  on  their  Healer,  and  be  saved  by  grace. 


CANTO  n. 


Hopea  and  feai8.^The  Brethren  pursue  their  Voyage. 
—A  digression  on  Iceland. 


What  are  thine  hopes.  Humanity  f — thy  iearsf 
Pbor  voyager,  upon  this  flood  of  years, 
Whose  tide,  untuming,  hurries  to  the  sea 
Of  dark  unsearchable  eternity, 
The  fragile  skifli,  in  which  thy  children  sail 
A  day,  an  hour,  a  moment,  with  the  gale, 
Then  vanish ; — gone  like  eagles  on  the  wind. 
Or  fish  in  waves,  that  yield  and  close  behind  f 
Ttdne  hopes, — lost  anohors  buried  in  the  deep. 
That  rus^  through  storm  and  calm,  in  iron  sleep ; 
Whose  cables,  loose  aloft  and  fli'd  below, 
Rot  with  the  sea-weed,  floating  to  and  fro! 
Thy  fears— are  wrecks  that  strew  the  fatal  surge, 
Whose  whirlpools  swallow,  or  whose  currents  urge 
Adventurous  barks  on  rocks,  that  lurk  at  rest. 
Where  the  blue  halcyon  builds  her  foam-light  nest ; 
Or  strand  them  on  illumined  shoals,  that  gleam 
Like  drifted  gold  in  summer's  cloudless  beam. 
Ilius  would  thy  race,  beneath  their  parent's  eye, 
Live  without  fanowledge,  without  proapect  die. 

But  when  Religion  bids  her  spirit  breathe. 
And  opens  bliss  above  and  woe  beneath ; 
When  God  reveals  his  march  through  Nature's  mght. 
His  steps  are  beauty,  and  his  presence  light: 
His  voice  is  lifee — the  dead  in  conscience  start; 
They  ftel  a  new  creation  in  the  heart 
Ah !  then.  Humanity,  thy  hopes,  thy  fears. 
How  changed,  how  wondrous! — On  this  tide  of  yean, 
Tltough  the  frail  barks,  in  which  thine  oflspring  sail 
Their  day,  their  hour,  their  moment,  with  the  gale, 
Must  penAx ; — Shipwreck  only  sets  them  free ; 
With  joys  unmeasured  as  eternity. 
They  ply  on  seas  of  glass  their  golden  oars. 
And  i^uck  immortal  fruits  along  the  shores ; 
Nor  shall  their  cables  fail,  their  anchors  rust. 
Who  wait  the  resurrection  of  the  just : 
Mo(Hr*d  <Ni  the  rode  of  ages,  though  decay 
Moulder  the  weak  terrestrial  frame  away. 
The  trumpet  sounds, — and  lo !  wherever  spread, 
Earth,  air,  and  ocean,  render  back  their  dead, 
•/  And  souls  with  bodies,  spiritual  and  divine, 
'    In  the  new  heavens,  like  stars  for  ever  shine. 
These  are  thine  Hopes ; — thy  Fears  what  tongue  can 

tell? 
Behold  them  graven  on  the  gates  of  Hell : 
"  The  wrath  of  God  abideth  here :  his  breadi 
ijpndled  the  flamea.>— (Am  w  ihe  second  deathr" 


T  was  Mercy  wrote  the  lines  of  judgment  there ; 
None  who  from  earth  can  read  them  may  despair ; 
Man  !-'^leC  the  warning  strike  presumption  dumb^— 
Awake,  arise,  escape  the  wrath  to  come ; 
No  resurrection  from  that  grave  shall  be  f 
The  worm  within  ia^-^mmortality. 

The  terrors  of  Jehovah,  and  his  grace. 
The  Brethrm  bear  to  earth's  remotest  race. 
And  now,  exulting  on  their  swift  career. 
The  northern  waters  narrowing  in  the  rear. 
They  rise  upon  th'  Atlantic  flood,  that  rolls 
Shoreless  and  frthomlees  between  the  poles. 
Whose  waves  the  east  and  western  world  divide^ 
Then  gird  the  globe  with  one  circumfluent  tide ; 
For  mighty  Ocean,  by  whatever  name 
Known  to  vain  man,  is  everywhere  the  same, 
And  deems  all  regions  by  his  gulfs  embraced 
But  vassal  tenures  of  his  sovereign  vv-aste. 
Clear  shines  the  sun ;  the  sufge,  intensely  blue. 
Assumes  by  day  heaven's  own  aerial  hue : 
Buoyant  and  beautiful,  as  through  a  sky. 
On  balanced  wings,  behold  the  vessel  fly ; 
Invisibly  impell'd,  as  though  it  felt 
A  soul,  within  its  heart  of  oak  that  dwelt. 
Which  broke  the  billows  with  spontaneous  fbrce. 
Ruled  the  free  elements,  and  chose  its  course. 
Not  so : — and  yet  along  the  trackless  realm, 
A  hand  unseen  directs  th'  unconscious  helm ; 
The  Pbwer  that  sqjoum'd  in  the  cloud  by  day. 
And  fire  by  night,  on  Israel's  desert  way ; 
That  Power  the  obedient  vessel  owns : — His  will. 
Tempest  and  calm,  and  death  and  life,  fulfil 

Day  following  day  the  current  smoothly  ftowa ; 
Labor  is  but  refreshment  from  repose ; 
Perils  are  vanish'd ;  every  fear  resign'd ; 
Peace  walks  the  waves,  Hope  carols  on  the  vrind  ; 
And  Time  so  sweetly  travels  o'er  the  deep. 
They  feel  his  motion  like  the  fall  of  sleep 
On  weary  limbs,  that,  stretch'd  in  stillness,  seem 
To  float  upon  the  eddy  of  a  stream. 
Then  sink^ — ^to  wake  in  some  transporting  dream. 
Thus,  while  the  Brethren  far  in  exile  roam. 
Visions  of  Greenland  show  their  future  home. 
— ^Now  a  dark  speck,  but  brightening  as  it  flies, 
A  vagrant  sea-fowl  glads  their  eager  eyes ; 
How  lovely,  from  the  narrow  deck  to  see 
The  meanest  tink  of  nature's  fiimily. 
Which  makes  us  feel,  in  dreariest  solitude. 
Affinity  with  all  that  breathe  renew'd ! 
At  once  a  thousand  kind  emotions  start. 
And  the  blood  warms  and  mantles  round  the  heart! 
•— ^er  the  ship's  lee,  the  waves,  in  shadow  seen. 
Change  from  deep  indigo  to  beryl  green. 
And  wreaths  of  frequent  weed,  that  slowly  floa^ 
Land  to  the  watchful  mariner  denote : 
£re  long  the  pulae  beats  quicker  through  his  breast. 
When,  Uke  a  raive  of  evening  clouds  at  rest, 
Iceland's  grey  clira  and  ragged  coast  he  sees, 
But  shuns  them,  leaning  on  the  southern  breese ; 
And  while  they  vanish  &r  in  distance,  tella 
Of  lakes  of  fire  and  necroinancerB'  spells. 


Strange  Isle !  a  moment  to  poetic  gaie 
Rise  in  thy  ougesty  of  rocks  u4  bays, 
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tSlenUi  finiDtains,  caves,  that  seem  not  things  of  earth. 
But  the  wild  shapes  of  some  prodigious  birth ; 
Aa  if  the  kraken,  monarch  of  the  sea, 
VITaUowing  abroad  in  his  immensity, 
"By  polar  stonns  and  lightning  shafls  assail'd, 
Wedged  i^ith  ice  mountains,  hero  liad  fought  and  fairdf 
Penth'd— and  in  the  petrifying  blast. 
His  hulk  became  an  island  rooted  fast : ' 
—Rather,  from  ocean's  dark  foundation  hurl'd, 
Thou  art  a  type  of  hia  mysterious  world, 
Bnoy'd  on  the  desolate  abyss,  to  show 
What  wonders  of  creation  hide  below. 

Here  Hecla*B  triple  peaks,  with  meteor  lights, 
nature's  own  beacons,  cheer  hybemal  nights : 
But  when  the  orient  flames  in  red  array, 
like  gliosts  the  spectral  splendors  flee  the  day ; 
Mom  at  her  feet  beholds  supinely  spread 
The  carcass  of  the  old  chimera  dead, 
^Tbmt  woDt  to  vomit  flames  and  molten  ore, 
Now  cleft  asunder  to  the  inmost  core ; 
In  anouldering  heaps,  wide  wrecks  and  cinders  strown. 
Lie  like  the  walls  of  Sodom  overthrown 
(Ere  fitHn  the  fiice  of  blushing  Nature  swept, 
And  where  the  city  stood,  the  Dead  Sea  slept) ; 
VVliile  inaccessible,  tradition  feigns. 
To  human  foot  the  guarded  top  remains. 
Where  Inrds  of  hideous  shape  and  doleful  note. 
Fate's  ministeis,  in  livid  vapors  float' 

Far  off,  amidst  the  placid  sunshine,  glow 
Mountains  i^ith  hearts  of  Are  and  crests  of  snow, 
Whose  Uackon'd  slopes  with  deep  ravines  intrench'd. 
Their  thunders  silenced,  and  their  lightnings  quendi'd. 
Still  the  slow  heat  of  spent  eruptions  breathe. 
While  embryo  earthquakes  swell  their  wombs  beneath. 

Hark !  from  yon  caldron  cave,  the  battle  somid, 
Of  Are  and  water  warring  under  ground ; 
Rack'd  on  the  wheels  of  an  ebullient  tide. 
Here  might  some  spirit,  fallen  from  bliss,  abide, 
Such  fitlbl  wailings  of  intense  despair. 
Such  emanating  splendors  fill  the  air.* 


1  The  oMMt  horrible  of  fiiboloos  ssa-SMiostors  is  ths  knkm 
or  Wf«/t*  which  man  J  of  the  Norway  flshenpretsnd  to  have 
M«a  ta  part,  but  none  ootira.  They  lay,  that  when  they  And  a 
plaee  which  is  at  one  time  80  or  100  fathoms  deep,  and  at  an- 
other only  90  or  30,  and  also  observe  a  muMtode  of  fishes,  al- 
ftsrad  by  a  defieioas  ethsJation  which  the  kraken  enuts,  they 
eondodethatthere  is  one  below  them.  They  therafbia  haslsn 
to  seeoie  a  large  draught  of  the  firy  aronnd  them;  bat  as  sooo 
as  they  perceive  flie  soaodings  to  grow  shaOower,  they  aeod 
away,  and  from  a  nfe  distance  behold  him  rinng  in  acbain  of 
fUfss  aad  sphea,  that  tUeken  aa  they  emerge  tin  diey  reeemUe 
the  SMsts  of  iannmsrableveanis  moored  on  a  rocky  coast  He 
IfcsB  riots  opoQ  the  fish  that  have  been  stranded  and  entangled 
m  the  fiweet  of  spilMs  opon  his  back,  and  having  satiated  his 
hanger,  plongas  into  the  depths  with  a  violent  agitation  of  the 
waten.   See  Craad's  OrtmdMMd. 

9  Heela  is  now  the  rains  of  a  volcano.  The  three  peaks  are 
Mid  to  be  hannied  by  evil  spirits  m  the  shape  of  biida.  The 
iaiand  abounds  with  vokanic  moontains. 

3  The  GeyeeiB,  or  boiling  fountains,  of  Iceland,  havebeeaso 
ftaqaentfy  and  so  happOy  described,  that  their  pheDomeoa  ais 
sofBcicody  familiar  to  general  readeri  not  to  reqoirs  any  par- 
Ifiealar  illustration  here.  The  Oieat  Geyser,  aoooidfaig  to  Dr. 
Btndtr$9n  (the  latest  traveller  who  has  published  an  aceoant 
of  Iceland),  ia  aeventy-eight  feet  in  perpendieuhtf  depth,  and 
horn  eight  to  ten  Ihet  fai  Aameter :  tfie  mouth  ia  a  coondarabis 
basin.  fh>m  which  the  oohimn  <^  boiling  water  is  ^iaealatcd  to 
varioOB  heights ;  ssmstimss  sifssding  100  ibet 


— He  comes,  he  comes ;  th*  infuriate  Ge3rser  springt 

Up  to  the  firmament  on  vapory  wings ; 

With  breathless  awe  the  mounting  glory  view ; 

White  whirling  clouds  his  steep  ascent  pursue. 

But  lo !  a  glimpse ; — refulgent  to  the  gale. 

He  starts  all  naked  through  his  riven  veil ; 

A  fountain-column,  terrible  and  bright, 

A  living,  breathing,  moving  form  of  light : 

From  central  earth  to  heaven's  meridian  thrown. 

The  mighty  apparition  towers  alone. 

Rising,  as  though  for  ever  he  could  rise. 

Storm  and  resume  his  palace  in  the  skies. 

All  foam,  and  turbulence,  and  wrath  below, 

Around  him  beams  the  reconciling  bow, 

(Signal  of  p^u;e,  whose  radiant  girdle  binds. 

Till  nature's  doom,  the  waters  and  the  winds  0 

While  mist  and  spray,  condensed  to  sudden  dews, 

The  air  illumine  with  celestial  hues. 

As  if  the  bounteous  sun  were  raining  down 

The  richest  gems  of  his  imperial  crovm. 

In  vain  the  spirit  wrestles  to  break  free. 

Foot-bound  to  fothomless  captivity ; 

A  power  unseen,  by  sympathetic  spell 

For  ever  vi'orking, — to  his  flinty  cell. 

Recalls  him  from  the  ramparts  of  the  spheres ; 

He  yields,  collapses,  lessens,  disappears ; 

Darkness  receives  him  in  her  vague  abyss. 

Around  whose  verge  light  iroth  and  bubbles  hisi. 

While  the  low  murmurs  of  the  refluent  tide 

Far  into  subterranean  silence  glide. 

The  eye  still  gazing  down  the  dread  profound. 

When  the  bent  ear  hath  wholly  lost  the  sound. 

— But  is  he  slain  and  sepulchred  7 — Again 

The  deathless  giant  sallies  from  his  den. 

Scales  with  recruited  strength  the  ethereal  walls, 

Struggles  afresh  for  liberty r— and  foils. 

Yes,  and  for  liberty  the  fight  renew'd, 

By  day,  by  night  undaunted,  unsubdued. 

He  shall  maintain,  till  Iceland's  solid  base 

Fail,  and  the  mountains  vanish  from  its  foce. 

And  can  these  foil  ? — Of  Alpine  height  and  mould 
Schapta's  unshaken  battlements  behold : 
His  throne  an  hundred  hills ;  his  sun-crown'd  head 
Resting  on  clouds ;  his  robe  of  shadow  spread 
O'er  half  the  isle ;  he  poun  from  either  hand 
An  unexhatisted  river  through  the  land. 
On  whose  foir  banks,  through  vallejrs  warm  and  greep 
Cattle  and  flocks,  and  homes,  and  spires  are  seen. 
Here  Nature's  earthquake  pangs  were  never  folt ; 
Here  in  repose  hath  man  for  ages  dwelt ; 
The  everlasting  mountain  seems  to  say, 

I  am«— and  1  shall  never  pass  away.' 


«< 


»» 


Yet  fifty  vnnters,  and  with  huge  uproar, 
Thy  pride  shall  perish  ^— thou  shalt  be  no  more ; 
Amidst  chaotic  ruins  on  the  plain, 
lliose  clifls,  these  waters,  shall  be  sought  in  vain !  * 
^Through  the  dim  vista  of  unfolding  yean, 
A  pageant  of  portentous  woe  appears. 


1  This  imaginary  prophecy  (1733)  was  fulfilled  Just  fifty  years 
afisrwards,  in  1783.  The  SekajtU,  Sekaptka^ox  Sk^tmr  Tokul 
and  its  adjacencies  wwe  the  sohjects  of  the  most  tiemeodons 
volcanic  devastation  on  record.  Two  rivers  were  sunk  or  evap> 
orated,  and  their  channeli  fHled  up  with  lava;  many  viltegca 
weie  utterly  destroyed ;  and  on»Tourth  part  of  the  island  ren- 
dered nsariy  uninhabitable.   FamfaM  and  peadlenee  folkiwcd. 
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Ton  rotjr  gitmpi.  with  golden  locks,  at  play, 
I  MO  themr— iew,  decrepit,  silent,  gray ; 
Their  fathera  all  at  rest  beneath  the  sod, 
Whose  flowerless  verdure  marks  the  House  of  God, 
Home  of  the  living  and  the  dead ; — where  meet 
Kindred  and  strangers,  in  o(»nmmiion  sweet. 
When  dawns  the  Sabbath  on  the  block-buiU  pile ; 
The  kisi  of  peace,  the  welcome,  and  the  smile 
Go  round ;  till  comes  the  Priest,  a  fiither  there, 
And  the  bell  knolls  his  Amily  to  prayer ; 
Angels  might  stoop  from  thrones  in  heaven,  to  be 
Co-worshippers  in  such  a  &mily, 
Whom  from  their  nooks  and  dells,  where'er  they  roam. 
The  Sabbath  gathers  to  their  common  home. 
Oh !  I  would  stand  a  keeper  at  this  gate, 
Rather  than  roign  with  kings  in  guilty  state ; 
'    A  day  in  such  serNie  ex^pfuuni  spent 
Were  worth  an  age  of  splendid  discontent! 
— But  whither  am  I  hurried  from  my  theme  f 
Schapta  returns  on  the  prophetic  dream. 

From  eve  till  mom  strange  meteors  streak  the  pole ; 
At  cloudless  noon  mysterious  thunders  roll, 
As  if  below  both  shore  and  ocean  burFd 
From  deep  convulmons  of  the  nether  world. 
Anon  the  river,  boiling  from  its  bed. 
Shall  leap  its  bounds  and  o*er  the  lowlands  spread, 
Then  waste  in  exhalation^ — ^leaving  void 
Aa  its  own  channel,  utterly  destrqy'd, 
fields,  gardens,  dwellings,  churches  and  their  graves, 
All  wrecked,  or  disappearing  with  the  waves. 
l^ie  fugitives  that  'scape  th^  instant  death 
Inhale  slow  pestilence  with  every  breath ; 
Mephitic  steams  from  Schapta's  smouldering  breast 
With  livid  horror  shall  (he  air  infest ; 
And  day  shall  glare  so  foully  on  the  sight. 
Darkness  were  refuge  from  the  curse  of  light 
Lo !  far  among  the  glaciers,  wrapt  in  gloom, 
The  red  precursors  of  approaching  doom, 
Scatter'd  and  solitary  founts  of  fira, 
Uiilock'd  by  hands  invisible,  aspire ; 
Era  Icmg  more  rapidly  than  eye  can  count. 
Above,  beneath,  they  multiply,  they  mount. 
Converge,  condense,— a  crimaon  phalanx  iam. 
And  rage  alofl  in  one  unbounded  storm; 
From  heaven's  red  roof  the  fierce  reflections  throw 
A  sea  of  fluctuating  light  below. 
—Now  the  whole  army  of  destroyers,  fleet 
As  whirlwinds,  terrible  as  lightnings,  meet; 
The  mountains  melt  like  wat  along  their  course. 
When  downward,  pouring  with  re^stless  fbroe. 
Through  the  void  channel  where  the  river  roll'd. 
To  ocean's  verge  their  flaming  march  they  hold ; 
While  blocks  of  ice,  and  crags  of  granite  rent, 
Half-fluid  ore,  and  rugged  minerals  blent, 
Float  on  the  gulf,  till  molten  or  immened. 
Or  in  explosive  thunderbolts  dispersed. 
Thus  shall  the  Schapla,  towering  on  the  brink 
Of  unknown  jeopardy,  in  ruin  sink ; 
And,  fliis  wild  paroxysm  of  frenzy  past. 
At  her  own  work  shall  Nature  stand  aghast 

Look  on  this  desolation  9 — mark  yon  brow, 
Onoe  adamant,  a  cone  of  ashes  now : 
Here  riven  swamp'd ;  there  valleys  levell'd,  plains 
O'erwhelm'd  >— one  Uack-red  wildemeas 


One  crust  of  lava,  through  whose  cinder-heat 
The  pulse  of  buried  streams  is  felt  to  beat ; 
These  form  the  frequent  fissures,  eddying  white 
Sublimed  to  vapor,  issue  forth  like  light 
Amidst  the  sulphury  fumes  tliat,  drear  and  dun, 
Pbison  the  atmosphere  and  blind  the  sun. 
Above,  as  if  the  sky  had  felt  the  stroke 
Of  (hat  volcano,  and  consumed  to  smoke. 
One  cloud  appears  in  heaven,  and  one  alone. 
Hung  round  the  daric  horizon's  craggy  xone, 
Forming  at  once  the  vast  encircling  wall. 
And  the  dense  roof  of  some  Tartarean  hall, 
Propt  by  a  thousand  pillars,  huge  and  strange. 
Fantastic  forms  that  every  moment  change. 
As  hissing,  surging  from  the  floor  beneath. 
Volumes  of  8(eam  (h'  imprison'd  wa(eni  breathe. 
Then  should  the  sim,  ere  evening  gloom  asrendr 
Quick  from  the  west  the  murky  curtain  rand, 
And  pour  the  beauty  of  his  beams  between 
These  hideous  arches,  and  light  up  the  scene  f 
At  the  sweet  touch  of  his  transforming  rays 
Witfi  amber  lustre  all  the  columns  blaze. 
And  the  (hick  folds  of  cumbrous  fog  aloof 
Change  to  rich  drapery  of  celestial  woof: 
With  such  enchantment  air  and  earth  were  fraught. 
Beyond  the  coloring  of  the  wealthiest  thought. 
That  Iceland  Scalds,  transported  at  the  view. 
Might  deem  the  legends  of  (heir  fii(hen  true. 
And  here  behold,  illumining  the  waste. 
The  palace  of  immortal  Odin  placed ; 
Till  rapt  imagination  joy'd  to  hear 
The  neigh  of  steeds,  the  clank  of  armor  near. 
And  saw,  in  barbarous  state,  the  tables  spread 
With  shadowy  food,  and  compass'd  with  the  dead, 
Weaiy  firom  conflicts, — still  (he  fierce  delight 
Of  spectre-warriors,  in  the  daily  fight : 
Then  while  they  quaflfd  the  mead  from  sculls  of  foes. 
By  whirlwind  gusts  the  din  of  battle  rose ; 
llie  strife  of  tongues,  the  tournament  of  words 
Following  the  shock  of  shields,  the  clash  of  swords; 
Till,  gorged  and  drunken  at  th'  enormous  feast. 
Awhile  their  revels  and  their  clamon  ceased ; 
Ceased  to  the  eye  and  ear ; — yet  whera  (hey  lay. 
Like  sleeping  lions,  surfeited  wi(h  prey. 
In  tawny  groupa,  recumbent  through  the  den. 
In  dreams  the  heroes  drank  and  fought  again. 

Away  with  such  Divmities!  their  birth 
Man's  brain-sick  superstition,  and  their  mirth 
Lust,  rapine,  cruelty ; — their  fell  employ 
God's  works  and  their  own  votaries  to  destroy. 
— ^The  Rimic  Bard  to  nobler  themes  shall  string 
His  ancient  harp,  and  mightier  triumphs  sing : 
For  glorious  days  are  risen  on  Iceland  .—-clear 
The  gospel-trumpet  sounds  to  every  ear. 
And  deep  in  many  a  heart  the  Spirit's  voice 
Bids  the  believing  soul  in  hope  rejoice. 
O'er  the  stem  fooe  of  this  tempestuous  isle. 
Though  briefly  Spring,  and  Autumn  never,  smile, 
Truth  walks  with  naked  foot  th'  unyielding  anowi. 
And  the  glad  desert  blossoms  like  the  rose. 
Though  earthquakes  heave,  though  toirents  drown 

his  cot. 
Volcanoes  waste  his  fields, — the  peasant's  lot 
Is  blest  beyond  the  destiny  of  kings : 
— LifUng  his  eyes  above  sublunar  things, 
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dying  Stephen,  when  he  saw  in  prayer 
Heaven  open'd.  and  hie  Savior  beckoning  there. 
He  eriea,  and  daipB  his  Bible  to  hii  breast, 
**  Let  the  earth  periah, — here  ie  not  my  rest"  ' 


CANTO  DL 


The  Voyage  to  Greenland  concluded. — ^A  Fog  at  Sea. 
— ^Ice-fielde.^ — ^Eclipse  of  the  Sun. — ^The  Greenland 
fiU>le  of  Malina  and  Aninga. — A  Storm. — ^The  k«- 
BllnlL — ^Northern  Lighta. — ^The  Brethren  land. 


How  speed  the  frithful  witnciaca,  who  bore 
The  Bible  and  its  hopes  to  Greenland's  shore  ? 
— Like  Noah's  ark,  alone  upon  the  wave 
(Of  one  lost  world  the  immeasurable  grave), 
Yonder  the  ship,  a  solitary  speck, 
Conies  bounding  from  the  horizon ;  while  on  deck 
Again  imagination  rests  her  wing. 
And  smoothes  her  pinions,  while  the  Pilgrims  sing 
Their  vesper-orisons. — ^The  Sun  retires, 
Not  as  he  wont,  with  clear  and  golden  ^xei\ 
Bewilder'd  in  a  labyrinth  of  haze, 
Hii  orb,  redoubled  with  discolor'd  rays, 
Straggla  and  vanishes ;— 4ilong  the  deep. 
With  slow  array,  expanding  vapon  creep, 
Whose  folds,  in  twilight's  yellow  glare  uncurl'd, 
Pkesent  the  dreams  of  an  unreal  world ; 
Islands  in  air  suspended ;  marching  ghosts 
Of  armies,  shapes  of  castles,  winding  coasts. 
Navies  at  anchor,  mountains,  woods,  and  streams, 
Where  all  is  strange,  and  nothing  what  it  seems ; 
Till  deep  involving  gloom,  without  a  spark 
Of  star,  moon,  meteor,  desolately  dark, 
Seals  up  the  vision : — ^then  the  Pilot's  iears 
Slacken  his  arm ;  a  doubtful  course  ho  steers, 
mi  morning  comes,  but  comes  not  clad  in  light ; 
Uprisen  day  is  but  a  paler  night. 
Revealing  not  a  glimpse  of  sea  or  sky ; 
Hm  ship's  circumference  bounds  the  sailor's  eye. 
So  odd  and  dense  th'  impervious  fog  extends. 
He  might  have  tonch'd  the  point  where  being  ends. 
His  bark  is  all  die  universe ;  so  void 
The  scene, — as  though  creation  were  destro3r'd. 
And  he  and  his  few  mates,  of  all  their  race, 
Wa«  here  becalm'd  in  everlasting  space.* 

1  One  of  the  finest  ipeeimem  of  leelandie  poetry  eztsat  k 

laid  10  be  tfao  *' CM«  to  CA«  Bn'euik  mi  Foretffii  JNUc  4^c<clr." 
eooipoaad  by  the  Rt9.  JSite  TlwrUluom,  of  B<SffiiA,  ths  trans- 
isior  of  Miltoa'i  Pmrmdu9  LmI  ioto  bis  nstive  tongos.  Of  tbii 
Ods  there  ii  s  Latin  translation  by  tbe  leaned  Iceland  Proftaor, 
Ffam  MofuiuMmi.  A  iitirited  EagHah  Ternon  baa  alao  appear- 
ed. T%orUknn  '»  a  Tenorable  oM  man,  and  holds  ebrneb 
pielbnneot  to  tbe  amoant  of  six  pound*  five  ■faillinffs  per  amram, 
oet  of  whkh  he  alloars  a  atipeod  to  a  sonAs. 

9  Tbe  inekleota deecribed  in  thia  Canto  are  IboDdsdapaate 
ml  eveoti  of  ths  voyaf  e  of  tbe  Miaaionarieo,  aa  (hreo  la 
C!raBCx'«  Hiitory. 

Be  says  :—**  On  the  10th  of  April  tbe  Brethren  wmit  on  board 
lheUnc*i  dap  Cnibu,  Captain  HiUttrmtd,  aeeosBpaaied  with 
■BSBf  iinesie  wiabcs  for  Ueainc  fiom  tlie  eoort  (of  Demearfc) 
and  all  benevolent  minda.  Tbe  congiefation  at  Hemihot  bad 
a  eaaton,  firom  tlie  year  1739,  before  the  oommenoeinent  of  a 
year,  to  eompUe  a  fittle  manual,  containinf  a  text  of  Holy  Scrip- 
tare  for  every  day  in  the  lame,  and  each  iHnslFated  or  appfied 
by  a  verae  annexed,  out  of  the  hymn- book.  This  text  was  called 
die  word  of  tbe  day ;  it  was  given  to  be  the  milveet  of  meditatkNi 
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Silent  and  motionless,  above,  below, 
The  sails  all  struck,  the  waves  unheard  to  flow. 
In  this  drear  blank  of  utter  solitude. 
Where  life  standi  still,  no  faithless  ftars  intrude; 
ThrcNigh  that  impervious  veil  the  Brethren  see 
The  hc9  of  omriipresent  Deity : 
Nor  him  alone ; — whate'er  his  hand  hath  made ; 
His  glory  in  the  firmament  display'd; 
The  sun  miotic  in  his  ooutm,  and  sole ; 
The  moon  and  sian  rejoicing  round  the  pole ; 
Earth  o'er  its  peopled  realms  and  wastes  unknowiii 
Clad  in  the  wealth  of  every  varying  aone ; 
Ocean  through  all  th'  enchantment  of  his  ibriBs, 
From  breathing  calms  to  devastating  storms ; 
Heaven  in  the  vision  of  eternal  bliss. 
Death's  terron,  hell's  unsearehable  abyss ; 
— ^Though  rapt  in  secrecy  from  human  eye. 
These  in  the  mind's  profbund  sensorium  lie. 
And,  with  iheir  Maker,  by  a  glance  of  thought. 
Are,  in  a  moment  to  remembrance  brought; 
Then  most,  when  most  restrain'd  th'  imperfect  sight 
God  and  his  works  shine  forth  in  his  own  light. 
Yet  clearest  through  that  veil  the  Pilgrimi  trace 
Their  Father's  image  in  their  Savior's  face ; 
A  sigh  can  wafl  them  to  his  feet  in  prayer. 
Not  Gabriel  bends  with  more  acceptance  there, 
Nor  to  the  throne  from  heaven's  pure  altar  rise 
The  odors  of  a  sweeter  sacrifice. 
Than  when  be^re  the  mercy-seat  they  kneel, 
.\nd  tell  Him  all  they  fear,  or  hope,  or  feel : 
Perils  without,  and  enemies  within, 
Saian,  the  world,  temptation,  weakness,  sin ; 
Yet  rest  unshaken  on  his  sure  defence. 
Invincible  through  his  omnipotence. 
"Oh!  step  by  step,"  they  cry  "direct  our  way 
And  give  thy  grace,  like  manna,  day  by  day ; 
The  store  of  yesterday  will  not  suffice, 
To-morrrow's  sim  to  us  may  never  rise ; 
Safe  only,  when  our  souLi  are  staid  on  Thee ; 
Rich  only,  when  we  know  our  poverty." 


with  each  member  of  tbe  ebureb  in  private,  and  of  diaooune 
by  tbe  ministara  in  tbe  puUie  raeetinf .  Many  a  time  it  baa 
been  found  that  the  word  of  tbe  day,  on  which  some  pecniiar 
event  occurred,  haa  remarkably  ooiocided  with  it  Thai  on 
thia  lOtfa  of  April,  when  our  brethren  eeC  eail  (from  Copen- 
hagen) on  a  miMion,  whieb  often  aflerwarda  eeemed  to  balile 
all  hope,  tbe  word  waa  {Htb.  xi.  1).  '  Faitk  it  tht  nhtiaM* 
af  ttdoiga  kopMftr,  the  *viitme$  tf  thing*  mat  Mta.* 

We  view  Hun.  wliom  no  eye  can  see. 

With  faith's  peiapeetive  stedfaMly. 
In  this  cottfidenee  they  set  sail,  nor  did  they  safibr  tbaaaalva 
to  be  confounded  by  any  of  the  unspeakable  diflealtiaa  of  the 
fpllowinv  years,  tin  they  and  we  at  last  beheld  tbe  eomptstioa 
of  what  they  hoped  for  by  faith.  They  had  a  speedy,  snd,  ex- 
cepting some  storms,  a  coaanodioas  voyage.  They  sailed  by 
Shetland.  April  99d,  paasiog  these  oot  of  tbe  North  wto  ths 
West  Sea,  or  bug  reach,  and  entered  Davis's  Straits  about  ths 
beginoinir  of  May.  On  the  0(h  they  feH  among  some  ffoating 
ice.  in  a  thick  fog,  and  tbe  next  day  were  assaUed  by  a  terrMe 
tempest;  bat  this  very  tempest  drove  the  lea  so  flu  asaadsr, 
that  it  ataodiaMpated  their  fiMra.  The  13lh  they  deaerled  land, 
but  on  the  Mroe  day,  afler  a  total  eclipse  of  the  son.  there  arose 
a  violent  storm,  that  lasted  four  days  and  nights,  and  drove  tbem 
rixty  leagues  back.  May  the  90th,  tbey  entered  BalTa  River, 
after  a  voyage  if  six  weeka.  The  w«>rd  of  the  day  was  *7ls 
puM  of  Ood,  «Met  pMtelk  aU  urndgrfUmimg,  kmp 
kearU  and  minds  tkrougk  Jeaug  ChrUL'  By  this  theof 
fVeqaently  encouraged  in  tbe  first  years  ensuing,  amidst  all  the 
opposition  which  they  encountered,  and  the  email  praapsot  of 
tbe  convenkm  of  tbe  heathena.** 
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And  ttep  by  step  the  Lord  those  Hunpliants  led ; 
He  gave  them  daily  grace  like  daily  bread ; 
By  aea,  on  shore,  through  all  their  pilgrimage. 
In  reat  and  labor,  to  their  latest  age. 
Sharp  though  their  trials,  and  their  comforts  scant, 
Gkid  was  their  refuge,  and  they  knew  not  want 

On  rustling  pinions,  like  an  unseen  bird. 
Among  the  yards  a  stirrinc;  breeze  is  heard ; 
The  conscious  vessel  wakes  as  from  a  trance, 
Bar  colon  float,  the  filling  sails  advance : 
White  from  her  prow  the  murmuring  surge  recedes: 
—So  the  swan,  startled  from  her  nest  of  reeds. 
Swells  into  beauty,  and  with  curving  chest 
Cleaves  the  blue  lake,  with  motion  soft  as  reat. 
Ligfat  o'er  the  liquid  lawn  the  pageant  glides ; 
Her  helm  the  well-experienced  pilot  giiidea. 
And  whilst  he  threads  the  mist-enveloped  man. 
Tuna  to  the  magnet  his  inquiring  gaxe, 
In  whose  mute  oracle,  where'er  he  steers. 
The  pointing  hand  of  Providence  appears ; 
With  this,  though  months  of  gloom  the  main  enrube, 
Hia  keel  might  plow^  furrow  round  the  globe. 

Again  the  night  ascends  without  a  star; 
Low  sounds  come  booming  o'er  the  waves  afar, 
Aa  if  conflicting  navies  shook  the  flood. 
With  human  thunders,  in  the  strife  of  blood, 
Tliat  slay  more  victims  in  one  brief  campaign. 
Than  heaven*s  own  bolts  through  centuries  have 

slain. 
Tlie  seaman  hearkens ; — color  flies  his  cheek, 
Hia  stout  heart  throbs  with  fears  he  dare  not  speak : 
No  lightning-splendors  streak  th'  unbroken  gloom ; 
—His  bark  may  shoot  the  gulf  beyond  the  tomb^ 
And  he,  if  ere  it  come,  may  meet  a  light, 
Whidi  never  yet  hath  dawn'd  on  living  sight. 
FVesher  and  ffesher  blows  th'  insurgent  gale ; 
He  reefii  his  tops,  he  narrows  sail  by  sail, 
Tet  feels  the  ship  with  swifter  impulse  sweep 
(YtT  mightier  billows,  the  recoiling  deep ; 
While  still,  with  doleful  omen  on  his  ear. 
Gome  the  deaf  echoes  of  those  sounds  of  faar, 
)t  every  volley  rolls  more  near. 


Oh !  in  that  agony  of  thought  forlorn 
Ebw  longa  th*  impatient  mariner  for  room ! 
She  wakes, — his  eyes  are  wither'd  to  behold 
The  scene  which  her  disaatrooa  beams  onfbld ; 
file  fog  is  vanish'd,  but  the  welkin  lowers. 
Sharp  hail  descends,  and  aleet  in  Uuiding  showera ; 
Oisean  one  bed  of  ibam,  with  fury  tost, 
In  imdistinguishable  whiteness  kiat. 
Save  where  vast  fields  of  ice  their  surfiioe  show, 
Buoyant,  hot  many  a  fiidiom  sunk  below : 
Chuiging  his  station  as  the  fragments  pasa, 
Death  stands  the  pilot  of  each  ponderous  mass; 
Gathering  his  brow  hito  the  darkest  frown. 
He  bolts  his  raft  to  mn  the  victim  down. 
But  shoots  astern : — the  shock  the  vessel  ieela, 
A  moment  in  the  giddy  whirlpool  reels, 
Ilien  like  an  arrow  soars,  as  through  the  air. 
So  high  the  aalient  waves  their  burthen  bear. 

Qoick  skirmishcw  with  floating  batteries  past. 
Ruin  inevitable  threats  at  last  : 


Athwart  the  north,  like  ships  of  battle  spread. 

Winter's  flotilla,  by  their  captain  led, 

(Who  boasts  with  these  to  make  his  prowess  knowi^ 

And  plant  his  foot  beyond  the  arctic  ame). 

Islands  of  ice,  so  wedged  and  grappled  lie. 

One  moving  continent  appals  the  eye. 

And  to  the  ear  renews  those  notes  of  doom. 

That    brought    portentous   warnings  through    the 

gkmm; 
For  loud  and  louder,  with  explosive  shocks, 
Sudden  convulsions  split  the  frost-bound  rocks. 
And  laimch  loose  mountains  on  the  frothing  ootw. 
As  (nrate-borks,  on  summer  seas  to  cruise. 
In  front  this  perilous  array ; — behind. 
Borne  on  the  surges,  driven  by  the  wind. 
The  vessel  hurries  to  the  brink  of  fate ; 
All  efibrts  foil, — but  prayer  is  not  too  late : 
Then,  in  the  imminent  and  ghastly  fall 
Foul  on  destruction, — the  disciples  r-ull 
On  Him,  their  Master,  who,  in  human  form. 
Slept  in  the  lap  of  the  devouring  storm ; 
On  Him,  who  in  the  midnight  watch  was  seen. 
Walking  the  gulf  incflhbly  serene, 
At  whose  rebuke  the  tempest  ceased  to  roar. 
The  winds  caress'd  the  waves,  the  waves  the  shore 
On  Him  they  call ; — their  prayer,  in  £uth  preferr'd. 
Amidst  the  frantic  hurricane  is  heard. 
He  gives  the  sign,  by  none  in  earth  or  heaven 
Known,  but  by  him  to  whom  the  charge  is  given^ 
The  Angel  of  the  Waters ; — he,  whose  wrath 
Had  hurl'd  the  vessel  on  that  shipwreck  path. 
Becomes  a  minister  of  grace ; — his  breath 
Blows,! — and  the  enemies  are  scatter'd/— Death, 
Reft  of  his  quarry,  plunges  through  the  wave. 
Buried  himself  where  he  had  mark'd  their  grave 
The  line  of  bntile  broken,  and  the  chain 
Of  that  armada,  which  oppress'd  the  main, 
Snapt  hopelessly  asunder,  quickly  all 
Th'  enormous  masses  in  disruption  fiill, 
And  the  weak  vessel,  through  the  chaoa  wild. 
Led  by  the  mighty  Angel, — as  a  child, 
&iatch'd  from  its  crib,  and  in  the  mother's  arma 
Borne  through  a  midnight  tumult  of  alarms,^ — 
Eacapes  the  wrecks ;  nor  slackens  her  career. 
Till  sink  the  forms,  and  cease  the  sounds  of  fear. 
And  He,  who  rules  the  universe  at  will, 
Saith  to  the  reinless  elements,  "  Be  still.** 

Then  rise  sweet  hymns  of  grntulation ;  praise 
From  hearla  and  voices,  in  harmonious  lays ; — 
So  Israel  sang  deliverance,  when  he  stood 
By  the  Red  Soa,  and  saw  the  morning  flood. 
That  in  its  terrible  embraces  bore 
The  alain  pursuers  and  their  spoils  an  shore. 

light-breathing  galea  awhile  their  coarse  propel, 
The  billowB  roll  with  pleasurable  swell. 
Till  the  seventh  dawn ;  when  o'er  the  pore  expanse 
The  son,  like  lightning,  throws  his  earliest  glance, 
**  Land !  Land ! "  exclaima  the  ship-boy  from  the  mast, 
*'L«nd!  Land!"  with  one  electric  shock  hath  paas'd 
From  lip  to  lip,  and  every  eye  hath  caught 
The  cheering  glimpse  so  long,  so  dearly  soiight : 
Yet  must  imagination  half  supply 
The  doubtful  streak,  dividing  sea  and  sky ; 
Nor  clearly  known,  till  in  sublimer  day. 
From  icv  cliffis  refracted  splendors  play 
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And  cloudt  of  ■espfowl  high  in  ether  sweeps 
Or  frU  like  ttan  through  sunshine  on  the  deep^ 
Til  Greenland!  but  so  desolately  bare. 
Amphibious  life  alone  inhabits  there ; 
*T  is  Greenland  I  yet  so  beautiful  the  sight, 
The  brethren  gaie  with  undisturb'd  delight : 
In  aleoce  (as  before  the  Throne),  they  atand» 
And  pray,  in  prospect  of  that  promised  land. 
That  He  who  sends  them  thither  may  abide 
Through  the  waste  howling  wilderness  their  guide ; 
And  the  good  shepherd  seek  his  straying  flocks, 
Lost  on  those  froien  waves  and  berbleas  rocks, 
fiy  the  still  waters  of  his  comibrii  lead. 
And  in  the  pastures  of  salvation  £eed. 

Their  fiiith  most  yet  be  tried . — the  sun  at  dood 
Shrinks  from  the  shadow  of  the  passing  moon. 
Till,  ray  by  ray,  of  all  his  pomp  bereft, 
(Save  one  slight  ring  of  quivering  lustre  left). 
Total  eclipse  involves  his  peerless  eye ; 
Portentous  twilight  creeps  around  the  tky ; 
The  frighted  seapbirds  to  their  haunts  repair ; 
There  is  a  freezing  stillness  in  the  air, 
As  if  the  blood  through  Nature's  veins  ran  cold, 
A  prodigy  so  fearful  to  behold ; 
A  iew  faint  stars  gleam  through  the  dread  serene. 
Trembling  and  pale  spectators  of  the  scene ; 
.   While  the  rude  mariners,  with  stem  amaxe. 
As  on  some  tragic  execution,  gaze, 
>V1ien  calm  but  awful  g^ilt  is  stretch'd  to  feel 
The  torturing  fire,  or  dislocating  wheel. 
And  life,  like  light  from  yonder  orb,  retires, 
ftpork  after  spark,  till  the  whole  man  expires. 
Yet  may  the  darkened  sun  and  mourning  skies 
Point  to  a  higher,  holier  sacrifice ; 
The  Brethren's  thoughts  to  Calvary's  brow  ascend. 
Round  the  Redeemer's  Cross  their  spirits  bend. 
And  while  heaven  frowns,  earth  shudders,  graves 

disclose 
The  forms  of  sleepers,  startled  from  repose. 
They  catch  the  blessing  of  his  latest  breath, 
Mark  his  last  look,  and  through  the  eclipse  of  death 
See  lovelier  beams  than  Tabor's  vision  shed, 
Wreathe  a  meek  halo  round  his  sacred  head. 
To  Greenland  then,  with  quick  compassion,  torn 
Their  deepest  sjrmpathies ;  their  bosoms  bom 
To  her  barbarian  race,  with  tongues  of  flame, 
His  love,  his  grieC  his  glory,  to  [miclaim. 

O  could  they  view,  in  this  alarming  hour, 
Pilose  wretched  ones,  themselves  beneath  the  power 
Of  darkness,  while  the  shadow  clips  the  sun ! 
How  to  their  dens  the  fierce  sea-hnnten  run. 
Who  death  in  every  shape  of  peril  brave. 
By  storms  and  monsters,  on  the  faithless  wave, 
But  DOW  in  speechless  horror  lie  aghast. 
Till  the  malignant  prodigy  be  past: 
While  bolder  females,  with  tormenting  speDi, 
r<msu1t  their  household  dogs  as  oracles, 
And  by  the  yelping  of  Uieir  curs  divine. 
That  still  the  earth  may  stand,  the  sun  may  shine. 
Then  forth  they  creep,  and  to  Uieir  offiipring  tell 
What  fiita  of  old  a  youth  and  maid  befell :  * 


1  The  Grefinkadnra  b«liev«  that  the  ran  sod  smms  sts 
•»!  hrotbpT.  Tbsr,  with  vthitr  chiMren.  wm«  enes  ptayioff  to- 
ffMlwr  in  iho  dark,  when  JIniuMa  behaving  rudely  to  Irfs  sistsr 
^iliacahe  rubbed  her  hands  in  the  aoot  about  the  extinffalakod 
Im>P«  sod  fiqaarsd  his  fsce.  ihst  aha  mifht  diacovor  by  dsy- 


How,  iA  the  age  of  night,  ere  day  was  hewn 

On  the  blue  hills  of  undiscover'd  mom. 

Whore  one  pale  cresset  twinkled  through  the  shad% 

Malina  and  her  gay  companions  play'd 

A  thousand  mimic  sports,  as  children  wont ; 

They  hide,  they  seek,  they  shoot,  harpooo  and  hunt; 

When  k) !  Aninga,  passionate  and  yoimg. 

Keen  as  a  wolf^  upon  his  sister  sprung. 

And  pocmced  his  victim ; — gentler  way  to  woo 

He  knew  not,  or  he  scom'd  it  if  he  knew : 

Malina  snatch'd  her  lamp,  and  in  the  dark 

Dash'd  on  his  felon-front  a  hideous  mark, 

Slipp'd  from  his  foul  embrace  (and  laugh'd  aloud). 

Soft  as  the  rainbow  melting  from  the  cknid ; 

Tlien  shot  to  heaven,  and  in  her  wondrous  flight 

Transform'd  her  image,  sperided  into  lig^t. 

Became  the  stm,  and  through  the  firmament, 

Forth  in  the  glory  of  a  goddess  wait 

Aninga  baffled,  maddcn'd,  unsubdued, 

By  her  own  beams  the  fugitive  pursued. 

And  when  she  sot,  his  broad  dis^ured  mien 

As  the  dim  moon  among  the  stars  was  seen; 

Thenceforward  doom'd  his  sister's  steps  to  chase, 

But  ne'er  o'ertake  in  heaven's  eternal  race. 

Yet  when  his  vanish'd  orb  might  seem  to  sleep, 

He  takes  his  monthly  pastime  on  the  deep, 

Through  storms,  o'er  catancti,  in  his  Kayak  Mils^ 

Strikes  with  tmeiring  dart  the  polar  whales. 

Or  o'er  ice-moimtains,  in  his  dog-drawn  car, 

Pursues  the  reindeer  to  the  farthest  star. 

But  when  eclipse  his  baneful  disk  invadea. 

He  prowls  for  prey  among  the  Greenland  maids, 

Till  roaring  dnmis,  belaboring  sticks,  and  criee 

Repel  the  errant  Demon  to  the  skies. 

The  sun  hath  cast  aside  his  veil ; — ^he  shines 
With  purest  splendor  till  his  orb  declines ; 
Then  landward,  marshalling  in  black  array, 
Eraptive  vapors  drive  him  from  the  day ; 
And  night  again,  with  premature  control, 
Knds  light  in  chains  of  darkness  o'er  the  pole; 
Heaven  in  one  ebon  mass  of  horror  scowls ; 
— Anon  a  universal  whirlwind  howLi : 


Kfht  who  waa  her  tonnentor ;  and  tbua  flie  duaky  qMrts  oatha 
mooa  bad  their  orifin ;  for  ahe,  atruf (ling  to  eaeape,  attpped 
out  of  his  anna,  soared  aloft,  and  beeaoie  the  aoD.  Ilefolowsd 
up  into  the  firmameot.  and  waa  tranaformed  into  the  ommo  ; 
but  aa  be  haa  never  been  able  to  riae  ao  high  ai  ahe,  be  ooo- 
tinoea  raontef  a(\er  her,  with  the  vain  hope  of  overtakioff  hsr. 
When  he  ia  tired  and  bongry.  in  hta  laat  quarter,  he  asts  oot 
from  hM  houae  a  aeal-bnnlinf .  on  a  aledge  drawn  by  four  graat 
dofs,  and  ataya  aereral  days  abroad  U>  rocrait  and  fatten ;  sad 
thu  prodoeea  the  full  moon.  He  r^joioea  when  the  women  die. 
and  MtUnm^  in  revenge,  rqioiee*  when  the  men  die  i  thsrsfon 
the  men  keep  at  home  during  an  eelipae  of  the  aan,  and  the 
women  during  an  eelipae  of  the  moon.  When  be  ia  in  eelipae. 
Aninga  prowh  about  the  dwelGnga  of  the  GreeolandsiB,  to 
plague  the  femalea.  and  ateal  proviakma  and  akhia,  nay  evaa  tu 
kill  thoae  perMna  who  have  not  duly  obaetved  the  lawsof  Isai- 
peranee.  At  tbcea  timea  they  hide  their  moet  preeioiia  0oodi ; 
and  the  men  carry  keUlea  and  eheata  to  the  topfof  their  booaaa. 
and  rattle  upon  tbem  with  codgela  to  frifbten  away  the  moon, 
and  make  htm  retum  to  hia  place  In  the  iky.  Durinf  on  sslipae 
of  the  aun,  the  men  akolk  in  terror  into  the  darkeat  eoroani, 
while  the  women  pinch  the  eais  of  their  doga;  and  if  thaas  cry 
out,  it  ia  a  aure  omen  that  the  end  of  the  world  ianotytteooMi 
lor  aa  dogi  exieted  before  men.  aecordinff  to  Gresaland  hific. 
they  muat  have  a  quicker  foreaivht  mto  futurity.  Sbodd  the 
dofa  be  mote  (whicti  of  eouraa  ihey  never  are,  ondor  soek  ill 
tr<>atm«mt).  then  the  dimolution  of  all  thinga  moat  he  at  bsod 
«-See  Craatz.  ^  ,^ 
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With  sndi  precipitation  dash'd  on  high. 
Not  from  one  point,  but  from  the  whole  dark  sky, 
The  anrgef  at  the  omet  shrink  aghast, 
Borne  down  beneath  the  paralyiing  blast ; 
But  Kxm  the  mad  tornado  slants  its  oourae, 
And  rolls  them  into  mountains  by  main  force. 
Then  utterly  embrotl'd,  through  clouds  and  wavea. 
As  'twixt  two  oceans  met  in  conflict,  raves. 
Now  to  the  passive  bark,  alternate  tost. 
Above,  below,. both  sea  and  sky  are  lost, 
AU  but  the  giddy  summit,  where  her  keel 
Hangs  in  light  balance  on  the  billowy  wheel ; 
Then,  as  the  swallow  in  his  windward  flight, 
Quivers  the  wing,  rotums,  and  darts  downright. 
She  plunges  through  the  blind  abyss,  and  o*ot 
Her  groaning  roasts  the  cavem'd  waters  roar. 
Ruled  by  the  hurricane,  no  more  the  helm 
(%eys  the  pilot  ^— seas  on  seas  o'erwhelm 
The  deck ;  where  oft  embattled  currents  meet. 
Foam  in  white  whirlpools,  flash  to  spray,  retreat. 
And  rock  the  ireasel  with  their  huge  turmoils, 
Idke  the  cork-float  around  the  flsher's  toils. 
Three  days  of  restless  agony,  that  seem 
Of  one  delirous  night  the  waking  dream. 
The  mariners  in  vain  Uieir  labors  ply. 
Or  sick  at  heart  in  pale  despondence  lie. 
The  Brathren  weak,  yet  Arm  as  when  they  &oed 
Winter's  ice-legions  on  his  own  bleak  waste. 
In  patient  hope,  that  utters  no  complaint. 
Pray  without  ceasing ;  pray,  and  never  faint ; 
Assured  that  He,  who  from  the  tempest's  neck 
Hath  loosed  his  grasp,  still  holds  it  at  his  beck. 
And  with  a  pulse  too  deep  for  mortal  sense, 
•—The  secrot  piiLie  of  his  omnipotence. 
That  beats  through  every  motion  of  the  storm, 
— Can  check  destruction  in  its  wildest  fyrm : 
Bow'd  to  his  will, — their  lot  how  truly  bleat. 
Who  live  to  serve  Him,  and  who  die  to  rest ! 

To  live  and  serve  him  is  their  Lord's  decree ; 
He  curbs  the  wind,  he  calms  th'  infuriate  sea ; 
The  sea  and  wind  their  Maker's  yoke  obey. 
And  waf\  his  servants  on  their  destined  way. 
Though  many  a  league  by  that  disaster  driven 
Thwart  from  their  course,  with  plank  and  cordage 

riven. 
With  hands  disabled,  and  exhausted  strength, 
The  active  crew  refit  their  bark  at  length; 
Along  the  placid  gulf,  with  heaving  sails. 
That  catch  from  every  point  propitious  galea, 
Led  like  the  moon,  from  infancy  to  age. 
Round  the  wide  zodiac  of  her  pilgrimage. 
Onward  and  smooth  their  voyage  they  pursue, 
Till  Greenland's  coast  again  salutes  their  view. 

Tis  sunset:  to  the  Armament  serene, 
Th'  Atlantic  wave  reflects  a  gorgeous  scene; 
Broad  in  the  cloudless  west,  a  belt  of  gold 
Girds  the  bine  hemisphero ;  above  unroll'd, 
The  keen,  clear  air  grows  palpable  to  sight,  | 

Embodied  in  a  flush  of  crimson  light. 
Through  which  the  evening  star,  with  milder  gleam. 
Descends  to  meet  her  image  in  the  stream. 
Far  in  the  east,  what  spectacle  unknoi^Ti 
Allures  the  eye  to  gaze  on  it  ak>ne  ? 


— Amidst  black  rocks,  that  lifl  on  either  hand 

Their  countless  peaks,  and  mark  receding  land ; 

Amidst  a  tortuous  labyrinth  of  seas. 

That  shine  around  the  arctic  Cyclades ; 

Amidst  a  coast  of  dreariest  continent. 

In  many  a  shapeless  promontory  rent ; 

— O'er  rocks,  seas,  islands,  promontories,  spread, 

The  Ice-Blink  rears  its  undulated  head,' 

On  which  the  sun,  beyond  the  horizon  shrined, 

Hath  left  his  richeet  garniture  behind ; 

Piled  on  a  hundred  arches,  ridge  by  ridge. 

O'er  fiz'd  and  fluid,  strides  the  Alpine  bridge. 

Whose  blocks  of  sapphire  seem  to  mortal  eye 

Hewn  from  cerulean  quarries  of  the  sky ; 

With  glacier-battlements,  that  crowd  the  spheres. 

The  slow  creation  of  six  thousand  years. 

Amidst  immensity  it  towers  sublime, 

— Winter's  eternal  palace,  built  by  Time : 

All  human  structures  by  his  touch  are  borne 

Down  to  the  dust ; — mountains  themselves  are  worn 

With  his  light  footsteps;  here  for  ever  grog's. 

Amid  the  region  of  unmeliing  snows, 

A  monument ;  where  every  flake  that  falls. 

Gives  adamantine  firmness  to  the  walls. 

The  sun  beholds  no  mirror,  in  his  race, 

That  shows  a  brighter  image  of  his  laco ; 

The  stars,  in  their  nocturnal  vigils,  rest 

Like  signal-fires  on  its  illumined  cresi : 

The  gliding  moon  around  the  ramparis  wheels, 

And  nil  its  magic  lights  and  shades  reveals; 

Beneath,  tlie  tide  with  idle  fury  ra\<^ 

To  undermine  it  through  a  thousand  caves ; 

Rent  from  its  roof,  though  thundering  fragments  ofi 

Plunge  to  the  gulf,  immovable  aloft, 

From  age  to  age,  in  air,  o'nr  sea,  qn  land, 

Its  turrets  heighten,  and  its  piers  expand. 

Midnight  hath  told  his  hour ;  the  moon,  yet  young, 
Hangs  in  the  argent  west  her  bow  unsining; 
Larger  and  fairer,  as  her  lustre  fades. 
Sparkle  the  stars  amidst  the  deepening  shades : 
Jewels  more  rich  than  night's  regalia  gem 
The  distant  Ice-Kink's  spangled  diadem ; 
Like  a  new  room  from  <Nient  darkness,  there 
Phosphoric  splendors  kindle  in  mid  air. 
As  though  fWxn  heaven's  self-opening  portals  came 
Legions  of  spirits  in  an  orb  of  flame, 
— Flame,  that  from  every  point  an  arrow  sends. 
Far  as  the  concave  Armament  extends : 
Spun  with  the  tissue  of  a  million  lines. 
Glistening  like  gossamer  the  welkin  shines  : 
The  c(Hisiellations  in  their  pride  look  fialo 
Through  the  qiiick  trembling  brilliance  of  that  veit 
Then  suddenly  converged,  the  meteors  rush 
O'er  the  wide  south ;  one  deep  vermilion  blush 
O'erspreads  Orion  glaring  on  the  flood, 
And  rabid  Sinus  foams  through  fire  and  blood ; 
Again  the  cireuit  of  the  pole  they  range, 
Motion  and  figure  every  moment  change. 


1  The  tfrm  T»' Blink  n  feoerally  appliiHl  hj  our  miiriMri  to 
the  noctornal  illumioaUoa  in  the  heavens,  whirh  denotes  la 
them  the  iMt>Jiimitjr  of  ice  mouatninfl.  In  thin  p'are  n  descrip- 
tion n  attempted  of  the  moet  stupeodiiiM  arromiiliitioa  of  ice 
in  the  known  worM,  which  ha«  been  lone  lii•tialrlli^hnd  bj  this 
peculiar  Dame  bj  the  Danbh  paviffatora. 
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Through  all  the  colon  of  the  rainbow  run, 
Ct  blase  like  wrecks  of  a  dissolving  sun ; 
Wide  ether  bums  with  glory,  conilict,  flight, 
And  the  glad  ocean  dances  in  the  lighu 

The  teaman's  jealous  eye  askance  surveys 
This  pageantry  of  evanescent  rays. 
While  in  the  horror  of  misgiving  fear 
New  stonns  already  thunder  on  his  ear 
Bat  morning  come«,  aiid  brings  him  sweet  release ; 
Day  shines  and  sets ;  at  evening  all  is  peace : 
Another  and  another  day  is  past ; 
The  iburth  appears, — the  loveliest  and  the  last ; 
The  sails  are  furl'd ;  the  anchor  drags  the  sand ; 
The  boat  hath  cross'd  the  creek ; — the  Brethren  land. 


CANTO  IV. 


Retrospect  of  ancient  Greenland : — ^The  discovery 
of  Iceland,  of  Greenland,  of  Wineland.— The 
Norwegian  colonies  on  the  eastern  and  western 
coasts  of  Greenland ;  the  appearance  of  the  Skrael- 
lings,  or  modem  Greenlanders,  in  the  west,  and 
the  destruction  of  the  Norwegian  settlera  in  that 
quarter. 


Hkeb  while  in  peace  the  weary  Pilgrims  rest, 
Tom  we  our  voyage  from  the  new>iband  west. 
Sail  up  the  current  of  departed  time, . 
And  seek  along  its  banks  that  vanish'd  clime. 
By  ancient  scalds  in  Runic  verse  renowD*d, 
Now  like  old  Babylon  no  longer  found. 
— ^Oft  was  I  weary  when  I  toil'd  at  thee;*** 
This  on  an  oar  abandon'd  to  the  sea. 
Some  hand  had  graven : — From  what  fi>under*d  boat 
It  fell — how  long  on  ocean's  waves  afloat, 
— ^Who  mark'd  it  with  that  melancholy  line. 
No  record  tells :—— Greenland !  such  fiite  was  thine : 
MHiate'er  thou  wast,  of  thee  remains  no  more 
Than  a  \mef  legend  on  a  foundling  oar ; 
And  he,  whose  song  would  now  revive  thy  fiune 
Grasps  but  the  shadow  (^  a  mighty  name. 

From  Asia's  fertile  womb,  when  Time  was  young, 
And  earth  a  wreck,  the  sires  of  nations  sprung ; 
In  Sliinar's  land  of  rivers,  Babel's  tower 
Stood  the  lorn  relic  of  their  scatter'd  power ; 
A  broken  pillar,  snapt  as  from  the  spheres, 
Slow- wasting  through  the  sileiu  lapse  of  yean, 
While  o'er  tho  regions,  by  the  flood  destroy 'd. 
The  biiilden  Ineathed  new  life  throughout  the  void. 
Soul,  passion,  intellect ;  till  blood  of  man 
Hirough  every  artery  of  Naturo  ran ; 
O'er  eastern  islands  pour'd  its  quickening  stream, 
Cau^t  the  warm  crimson  of  the  weatem  beam. 
Beneath  the  burning  Line  made  ibuntaina  start 
In  the  dry  wilderness  of  Afric's  heart, 

1  About  Uw  middle  of  the  Mventeenth  oaotary,  an  oar  wss 
<!cUled  on  the  eosat  of  Icelsad.  beviaf  this  inscription  in  Ro- 
ns dwraetera : 

Oft  var  ek  dssa.  dcir  ek  dro  thik. 
**  Qfk  ««•  /tsMry  wk0»  Idreu  tket."    This  osf  wss  coa- 
jsetofsd  to  have  bseo  broof  ht  from  EsaC  GresoUad,  a  hoa- 
dnd  and  fifty  yeais  aftar  the  last  ship  sailed  from  Norwaj  for 
tkateossL 
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And  through  the  torpid  north,  with  genial  heal; 
Taught  love's  exhilarating  pulse  to  beat ; 
Till  the  great  sun,  in  his  perennial  round, 
Man,  of  all  climes  the  restless  native,  found, 
Punning  felly  in  his  vain  career, 
As  if  existence  were  imroorud  here; 
While  on  the  fethen'  graves  the  sons,  untaught 
By  their  mischance,  the  same  illusions  sought. 
By  gleams  and  shadows  measured  woe  and  bliai; 
As  though  unborn  for  any  world  but  thw, 

Five  thousand  yean,  unvisited,  unknown, 
Greenland  lay  slumbering  in  the  fnnen  aBoner— 
While  heaven's  resplendent  host  pursued  their  way 
To  light  the  wolf  and  eagle  to  their  prey. 
And  tempests  o'er  the  main  their  terron  spread 
To  rock  Leviathan  upon  his  bed ; — 
Ere  Ingolf  his  widaunted  flag'unfurl'd 
To  search  the  secrets  of  the  polar  world.  > 
'T  was  Liberty,  that  fires  the  coldest  veiiM, 
And  exile,  famine,  death,  prefen  to  chains ; 
'T  was  Liberty,  through  floods  unplow'd  before. 
That  led  his  gallant  crew  from  Norway's  shore ; 
They  cut  their  cable,  and  in  thunder  broke. 
With  their  departing  oan,  the  tyrant's  yoke  ; 
The  deep  their  country,  and  their  bark  their  homii, 
A  floating  isle,  on  which  they  joy'd  to  roam 
Amidst  immensity;  with  waves  and  wind. 
Now  sporting  and  now  wrestling  ; — unconfined. 
Save  l^  the  blue  surrounding  firmament. 
Full,  yet  for  ever  widening,  as  they  went : 
Thus  sail'd  those  mariners,  unheeding  where 
They  found  a  port,  if  Freedom  anchor'd  there. 

By  Stan  that  never  set,  their  coune  they  atear'd. 
And  northward  with  indignant  impulse  veer'd. 
For  sloth  had  luU'd  and  luxury  o'errun. 
And  bondage  seized,  the  realms  that  loved  the  niiL 
At  length  by  mpun tain-ice,  with  perils  strange. 
Menaced,  repell'd  and  forced  their  track  to  change^ 
They  bade  the  unimprison'd  raven  fly, 
A  living  compass  through  the  chartless  sky : 
Up  to  the  zenith,  swiA  as  fire,  he  soar'd. 
Through  the  clear  boundless  atmosphere  explored 
The  dim  horizon  stretch'd  beneath  his  sight ; 
Then  to  the  west  full-on waid  shot  his  flight: 
Thither  they  follow ;  till  from  Thule's  rocks. 
Around  the  bird  of  tempests  rose  the  flocks 
Of  screaming  sea-fowl,  widening  ring  o'er  ring. 
Till  heaven  grew  dark ;  then  wheeling  on  the  wing 
Landward  they  whiten  all  tho  rocks  below, 
Or  diving  melt  into  the  gulf  like  snow. 
Pleased  with  the  {Moud  discovery,  Ingolf  gave 
His  lintel  and  his  door-posts  to  the  wave, 


I  Among  numerous  ioooberent  traditions,  it  is  raeonM.tliai 
Iceland  waa  fiiat  diaooverad  by  one  FUkko,  a  pirate,  who  be- 
ing b«witdered  at  aea.  let  fly  (aa  waa  the  cuatom  of  the  Nov 
vregiana  in  auch  eztremitiea)  a  raren,  which,  aoaring  to  a  grsat 
ektvKUon,  diacemed  land,  and  mado  for  it.  FUUf  foUowod. 
and  arriving  at  a  moontainoua  coaat  covered  with  aoow  aad 
tlaoera.  called  it  Iceland.  Borne  Ume  afterwarda,  aboat  the 
year  874,  Ingulf,  a  Norwegian  eari.  with  bia  vaaaak.  eacsphig 
from  the  tyranny  of  Harold  Harfofor,  puraued  the  anew 
oourae  aa  Flokko,  and,  by  the  aama  experiment  with  a  raven, 
discovered  Iceland ;  which  he  and  hie  foUowera  peopled,  and 
there  he  eatabliabed  a  eonunonwealth  that  relleoted  boaor  «m 
aa  age  of  barbariaoL 
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DiTioiBg  H  they  drifted  la  Iha  iMnd 

The  nill  of  dsatiuy, — Ib«  place  U  Und.> 
There  on  ■  hnocleM  Bil  hii  fool  be  pimced, 
Flamed  hit  haUpaUce^  caloiuBed  lbs  wmIVt 
And  mini  bu  horde  wiih  puriarchal  nv*]! ; 
— Where  juiiica  reigia.  'i  ii  freedom  la  otn]' : 
And  Uiera  hk  reu.  in  long  luccaaton  Uett 
(Ijke  genemtiona  in  the  eigle'a  neM, 
Upm  lh«r  own  h*KdiUirf  teek). 


Flouri 


«r*  breelhing  round  the  bermii'*  rell, 
iha,  in  which  Diuu'i  nympha  nighl  bve, 
.  canh'a  ie)f-opeaing  veini  lbs  Uood-ww 

lenial  Urenma,  emidift  dnported  ice. 
ipi  of  verdure ;  Kke  Iboee  iaie*  of  fite 
m  ae»j  or  rich  naiei.  graced 
iwert  Ukd  fbimiaina.  hi  the  Ijbfon  waMP. 


civil  m 


A  northern  light,  when  all  waa  gloom  anHud. 
Eie  long  b;  bfare  adTeoturan  on  the  tide, 


Which  &1H7  deen'd,  or  &Ue  bigo'd  so  fkii, 
FleelB  irran  old  Norw^  pout'd  thsir  nnlen  then, 
Who  meed  and  poofded  bi  dul  douUe  abote, 
Rmuid  whose  repslltng  ncka  two  oceans  IW, 
Tdl  al  ihfl  southern  promootory.  tost 
Bf  [empean.  oech  ia  in  its  rival  loat, 
Thus  GrMnland  (ao  ihat  arctic  worU  Ihef  Damed) 
Waa  planted,  and  to  utmoal  Calpe  bmed 
For  neallfa  eihaualleaa,  which  her  aeas  ooold  boaat, 
And  indigiaa  of  nature  on  her  coail ; 
'  Where,  in  the  green  tootm  cT  every  glen. 
The  Moow  of  Prayer  o'ertopt  ih'  abodaa  of  fooi, 
And  flocki  and  cattle  grazed  by  summeratresnis, 
That  liack'd  the  talleya  with  meuidsring  gleam  i 
While  on  the  mouDlaina  ice  eternal  frown'd, 
And  growing  glaciers  deepen'd  tow'rda  the  ground. 
Year  adei  yeai,  aa  centuriea  niH'd  away, 
Nor  loil  one  numeni  till  thai  judgmentHlay, 
Whan  aaalera  Greenkuid  from  Iha  world  waa  reol, 

Twera  long  and  dreary  to  rrcounl  in  rtiyma 

The  crade  mditiont  of  that  loog'lort  dime. 

To  aing  of  wan.  by  barbannia  chicOaini  waged, 

In  which  aa  fierce  and  noble  pamiona  raged, 

Heroea  aa  aubile.  hold,  remoraeleaa.  fought. 

And  deeds  aa  daHt  and  teiiible  were  wrought, 

Aa  round  Tiey'i  walls  became  the  aplendid  theme* 

Of  Horner^  nng,  and  Jove'a  (Hympian  dreama ; 

When  giantprowea*.  in  the  iron  field. 

With  single  arm  made  phaUni'd  legima  yield ; 

Wben  battle  was  but  maaaacre,— the  Btrife 


other  the  muae  would  alrelch  a  mightier  winf, 
1  lien  world  the  earlieatdawn  toaingi 
>-,— long  ere  Science,  in  a  dream  of  tbonght, 
h'l  fDunger  daughter  to  Cotumbua  bron^t, 
twnl  him,  like  the  Fneiie  Prince,  in  queal 
hat  "  bright  virgin  throned  in  ihe  weat : "  ^ 
rE^iiIand'a  bold  acoa,  by  inatinct.  ■allied  Ibrth 
HrkJ,  like  ice-bergs  driibng  from  the  north, 
e'd  wilhoot  magnet  undiscovor'd  aeaa, 
.  all  BDrrendering  to  Ihe  stream  and  hrecEe, 
rh'd  on  the  line  of  that  iwin-bodied  land, 
t  airMches  forth  to  either  pole  a  hand, 
»  nrclic  wllda,  thai  aee  no  wlnter^un, 
vhpie  the  oceant  of  the  wotid  are  one. 


Of 


<  steel,  and  life  10  life. 


—Who  ibllows  Homer 
nnogh  atODt  as  Hector,  aure  of  Hector'a  Ate, 
A  wound  aa  from  Achilles'  spear  he  leels. 
Falls,  and  adoma  the  Grecian's  chariol-wheela. 

Not  atay  we  monkiah  legenda  to  rebaaraa ; 
To  build  their  cloiater-walla  in  Gothic  verse ; 
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And  round  Magellan's  Slraita,  Fuego*a  shore, 
Atlantic,  Indian,  and  Pacific  roar. 

Regions  of  beauty  there  these  rovers  found, 
The  flowery  hills  ^ith  emerald  woods  were  crown*d ; 
Spread  o'er  the  vast  savannos,  bufliilo  herds 
Ranged  without  master;  and  the  bright-wing'd  birds 
Made  gay  the  sunshine  as  they  glanced  along, 
Or  tum'd  the  air  to  music  with  their  song. 

Here  from  his  mates  a  German  youth  had  ttray'd. 
Where  the  broad  river  cleft  the  forest  glade ; 
Swarming  with  alligator-shoals,  the  flood 
Blaxed  in  the  sun,  or  moved  in  clouds  of  blood; 
The  wild  boar  rustled  headlong  through  the  brake ; 
like  a  live  arrow  leapt  die  rattlesnake ; 
The  uncouth  shadow  of  the  climbing  bear 
Cmwl'd  on  the  grass,  while  he  aspired  in  air ; 
Anon  with  boo&,  like  hail,  the  green-wood  nm^ 
Among  the  scattering  deer  a  panther  sprang : 
Tlie  stripling  fear'd  not, — ^yet  he  trod  vntti  awe, 
As  if  enchantment  breathed  o'er  all  he  saw. 
Till  in  his  path  uprose  a  wilding  vine ; 
—Then  o'er  hn  memory  rush'd  the  noble  Rhine ; 
Home  and  its  joys,  with  fullness  of  delight. 
So  rapt  his  spirit,  so  beguiled  his  sight. 
That  in  those  glens  of  savage  solitude. 
Vineyards  and  oom-fields,  towns  and  spires  he  view'd. 
And  through  the  iraage-chamber  of  his  soul, 
The  dajrs  of  other  years  like  shadows  stole; 
All  that  he  once  had  been  again  he  grew, 
Tlmiugh  every  stage  of  life  he  pass'd  anew ; 
The  playmates  of  his  infancy  were  there. 
With  dimpled  cheeks,  blue  eyes,  and  flaxen  hair ; 
The  blithe  companions  of  his  riper  youth, 
And  one  whose  heart  wns  love,  whose  soul  was  truth. 
—When  the  quick-mingling  pictures  of  that  dream 
(Like  broken  scenery  on  a  troubled  stream. 
Where  sky  and  landscape,  light  and  darkness,  run 
Thmugh  widening  circles),  harmonized  in  one; 
His  fiuJier's  cot  ap)X'ar'd,  with  vine-leaves  drest. 
And  clusters  pendent  round  the  swallow's  nest; 
fn  fiont  the  little  garden,  at  whose  gate. 
Amidst  their  i»ogeny  his  parents  sate. 
He  only  absent ; — but  his  mother's  eye 
Look'd  through  a  tear ; — she  reach'd  hhn  with  a  sigh : 
Hien  in  a  moment  vanish'd  time  and  space. 
And  wiih  a  shout  he  rush'd  to  her  embrace ; 
Round  hills  and  dales  the  joyful  tidings  spread, 
All  ran  to  welcome  Tyrker  from  the  dead. 
With  bliss  inebriate,  in  that  giddy  trance. 
He  led  his  waltzing  partner  through  the  dance; 
And  while  he  pluck'd  the  grapes  thatUush'd  at  hand. 
Trod  the  rich  wine-press  in  his  native  land, 
Quaff 'd  the  full  flowing  goblet,  loosed  his  tongue. 
And  songs  of  vintage,  harvest,  battle  sung. 
At  length  his  shipmates  came ;  their  laughter  broke 
The  gay  delusion ;  in  alarm  he  'woke ; 
Transport  to  silent  melancholy  changed ; 
At  once  from  love,  and  joy.  and  hope  estranged. 
O'er  his  blank  mind,  with  cold  b««aving  spell. 
Came  that  heart-sickness,  which  no  tongue  can  tell ; 
-—Felt  when,  in  foreign  climes,  *midst  aoonda  un- 
known. 
We  hear  the  speech  or  music  of  our  own, 
Booaed  to  delight  from  drear  afaatraction  ataH; 
And  feel  ooi  country  beating  at  our  heart; 


The  rapture  of  a  moment; — in  its  birth 

It  perishes  for  ever  from  the  earih  ; 

Atid  dumb,  like  shipwrcck'd  mariners,  we  stand, 

Eyeing  hy  turns  tlio  ocean  and  the  land. 

Breathless ; — till  tears  the  struggling  thought  release. 

And  the  lorn  spirit  weeps  itself  to  pcoi^e. 

Whicland  the  glnd  discoverers  coll'd  that  shoie. 
And  back  the  tidings  of  its  riches  bore  ; 
But  soon  retum'd  with  colonisdng  bands, 
— Men  that  at  home  would  sigh  for  unknown  lands ; 
Men  of  all  weathers,  fit  for  every  toil. 
War,  commerce,  pastime,  peace,  adventure,  spoil ; 
Bold  master-spirits,  where  they  touch'd  they  gain'd 
Ascendance ;  where  they  fix'd  their  foot,  they  reign'd 
Both  coasts  they  long  inherited,  though  wide 
Dissever'd  ;  stemming  to  and  fro  the  tide. 
Free  as  the  Syrian  dove  explores  the  sky. 
Their  holm  their  hope,  their  compass  in  their  eye, 
They  found  at  will,  where'er  they  pleased  to  room, 
The  ports  of  strangers  or  their  northern  homo. 
Still  'midst  tempestuous  seas  and  zones  of  ice. 
Loved  as  their  own,  their  unlott  Paradise. 
— Yet  was  their  Paradise  for  ever  lost : 
War,  famine,  pestilence,  the  power  of  frost. 
Their  woes  combining,  wither'd  from  the  eanh 
Tliifi  late  creation,  like  a  timeless  birth. 
The  fruit  of  age  and  weakness,  forced  to  light, 
Breathing  awhile, — relapsing  into  night 

Ages  had  seen  the  vigorous  race,  that  sprung 
From  Norway's  stormy  forelands,  rock'd  when  young 
In  ocean's  cradle,  hardening  as  they  rose 
Like  mountain-pines  amidst  perennial  snows ; 
— Ages  had  seen  these  sturdiest  sons  of  Time 
Strike  root  and  flourish  in  that  ruffian  clime. 
Commerce  with  luvelier  lands  and  wealthier  hold. 
Yet  spurn  the  lures  of  luxury  and  gold, 
Beneath  the  umbrage  of  the  Gallic  vine. 
For  moonlight  snows  and  cavern-shelter  pine. 
Turn  fnnn  Campanian  fields  a  lof>y  eye 
To  gaze  upon  the  glorious  Alps,  and  sigh, 
Remembering  Greenland ;  more  end  mora  endear'd. 
As  far  and  farther  from  its  shores  they  steer'd ; 
Greenland  their  world, — and  all  was  strange  beside ; 
Elsewhere  they  wandered ;  here  they  lived  and  died. 

At  length  a  swarthy  tnbe,  without  a  name. 
Unknown  the  point  of  windward  whence  they  came; 
The  power  by  which  stupendous  gulfr  they  croas'd. 
Or  coropass'd  wilds  of  everlasting  frost. 
Alike  mysterious ; — found  their  sudden  way 
To  Greenland;  pour'd  along  the  western  bay 
Their  straggling  families ;  and  soiled  the  soil 
For  their  domain,  the  ocean  for  their  spoil. 
SkrotUUngt  the  Normans  call'd  these  hovdes  in  soom, 
That  seem'd  created  on  the  spot, — ^though  bom 
In  trans-Atlantic  climes,  and  thither  brought 
By  paths  as  covert  as  the  birth  of  thoi)ght; 
They  were  at  once ; — the  swallow-tribes  in  ipring 
Thus  daily  multiply  upon  the  wing. 
As  if  the  air,  their  element  of  flight, 
Brought  forth  new  broods  from  darkness  every  night; 
Slipp'd  from  the  secret  hand  of  Providenoo, 
They  come  we  see  not  how,  nor  know  we  whence.* 


1  The  saoMtxNrs  of  the  modsn  inhabitants  fiist  appsatsd 
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A  itunted,  ftem,  uncouth,  amphibious  stock. 
Hewn  fiom  the  living  marble  of  the  ruck. 
Or  sprung  from  mermaids,  and  in  ocean's  bed, 
With  ores  and  seals,  in  simless  caverns  bred. 
They  mi^ht  have  held,  from  unrecorded  time, 
Sole  patrimony  in  that  hideous  clime. 
So  lithe  their  limbs,  so  fenced  their  frames  to  bear 
The  intenscst  rigdrs  of  the  polar  air ; 
Nimble,  and  muscular,  and  keen  to  run 
The  reindeer  down  a  circuit  of  the  sun ; 
To  climb  the  slippery  cliffi,  explore  their  cells, 
And  storm  and  sack  the  sea-birds*  citadels ; 
In  bands,  through  snows,  the  mother-bear  to  trace, 
Slay  with  their  darti  the  cubs  in  her  embrace, 
And  while  she  lick*d  their  bleeding  wounds,  to  brave 
Her  deadliest  vengeance  in  her  inmost  cave : 
Train'd  with  inimitable  skill  to  float. 
Each,  balanced  in  his  bubble  of  a  boat. 
With  dexterous  paddle  steering  through  the  spray. 
With  poised  harpoon  to  strike  his  plunging  prey. 
As  though  the  skifl^  the  seaman,  oar,  and  dart 
Were  one  compacted  body,  by  one  heart 
With  instinct,  motion,  pulse,  empowered  to  ride, 
A  human  Nautilus  upon  the  tide ; 


the  western  cosst  of  Oieenlsod  in  the  fonrtoeoth  centory.  and 
are  geoerallj  suppoeed  to  have  ovsrpowerad  the  few  Norw»- 
IcisM  Kattered  io  that  qaaitar.  Tbef  were  eslled  StnulUm^ff 
a  word  of  UDcertain  etyniolofy,  but  mott  probaUf  aeomiiilioo 
of  KvaUU  or  PeapU,  by  which  they  deeignsted  themselvQS. 
or  their  orif  in  nothinf  can  be  ascertained,  it  seems,  on  the 
whole,  not  ineiedible  ( from  eridence  and  arfomeots  which  need 
■ot  be  quoted  here),  that  they  are  the  deecendaats  of  Tartar- 
ean roven,  craduaUy  emiff  rating  Trom  the  heart  of  Asia.  cnMa- 
inc  over  into  West  America,  traventnc  the  northern  lalitudes 
of  that  continent,  and  settling  or  wandering,  as  suited  their 
oonvenieooe,  till  the  foremost  hordn  reached  Canada  and  Lab- 
sador ;  ftom  whenee  the  first  BkraeUinn  may  have  found  a  pae- 
sage,  by  land  or  sea,  to  Greenland.  That  the  Greenlanders  are 
of  the  same  stock  with  the  Esquimaux,  is  obvious  Trora  the  re- 
markable correspondence  between  their  persons,  dress,  habita- 
tions, boats,  and  implements  of  hunting  and  fishing,  as  well  as 
tlM  similarity  of  manners,  customs,  superstitions,  and  language. 
Of  tliese  more  may  be  said  hereafter,  should  the  poem  of  Green- 
land ever  be  completed.  Meanwhile  the  slight  sketch  giveo  in 
the  context  may  st^Dce.  The  foBowing  description  of  aGreen- 
laAder*s  fishing-boat,  or  kayak,  will,  however,  be  useful  to  il- 
lustrate the  passage.  The  kayak  is  six  yards  in  length,  pointed 
at  the  head  and  stem,  and  shaped  like  a  weaver's  shuttle ;  it  is 
at  tibe  same  time  scarcely  a  foot  and  a  half  broad  over  the  oiid- 
dle,  and  not  more  than  a  foot  deep.  It  is  liuih  of  a  slender  skel- 
eton of  wood,  consisting  of  a  keel,  and  long  side-laths,  with 
cross-ribs,  like  hoops,  but  not  quite  round.  The  whole  is  cov- 
ered with  seal's  skin.  In  the  middle  of  thui  covering  there  b  a 
round  aperture,  supported  with  a  strong  rim  of  wood  or  bone. 
The  Greenlander  slips  into  the  cavity  with  bis  feet,  and  sits  down 
upon  a  board  eoverad  with  soft  skin ;  be  then  tucks  Us  water- 
pelt,  or  great  coat,  so  tight  about  htm  (the  rim  of  the  opening 
forming  a  girdle  round  his  loins),  that  no  water  can  penetrate 
into  bis  litUe  skilT.  His  lance,  harpoon,  and  fishfaig- tackle,  arc 
all  arranged  in  due  order  before  him.  His  pmttik,  or  oar  (made 
of  red  deal,  and  strengthened  with  bone  inlaid),  ho  uses  with 
adorirable  dexterity.  Thia.  except  wh«>n  he  is  using  his  weap- 
ons, he  grasps  with  both  hands  in  the  middle,  striking  the  water 
OB  either  side  alternately,  by  which  means  he  can  sail  at  the 
.  ate  of  twenty  or  even  twenty-four  leagues  a  day.  In  hb  kayak 
the  Greenlander  feats  no  storm,  so  long  as  be  can  keep  his  oar, 
which  enablea  him  to  sit  upright  among  the  roughest  breaken, 
•r  if  overturned,  while  the  head  is  downward  under  water,  with 
one  stroke  be  can  recover  himielf ;  but  if  he  bses  his  oar,  in  a 
Ugh  sea,  be  !oees  all.  No  European  has  ever  yet  bera  able  to 
learn  to  manage  a  kayak  except  in  calm  weather,  and  when  be 
bad  nothing  Ut  do  but  to  row :  to  fish  in  it  has  bera  fbuad  Im- 
practicable to  any  but  the  natives  themselves,  trained  fVom  their 
infancy  to  all  the  hardy  exercises  which  constituted,  before  the 
iatioductioa  of  Cbristaaaity,  the  whole  edoeatioa  of  the  poor 


Or  with  a  fleet  of  Kayaks  to  assail 

The  desperation  of  the  stranded  whale, 

When  wedged  'twixt  jagged  rocks  he  writhes  and  roIlB 

In  agony  among  the  ebbing  shoals. 

Lashing  the  waves  to  foam ;  until  the  flood. 

From  wounds,  like  geysers,  seems  a  bath  of  blood. 

Echo  all  night  dumb>pealing  to  his  roar ; 

Till  mom  beholds  him  slain  along  the  shore. 

Of  these, — hereader  should  the  lyre  be  strung 
To  arctic  themea* — may  glorious  days  be  sung ; 
Now  be  our  task  the  sad  reverse  to  tell. 
How  in  their  march  the  nobler  Normans  fell ;  * 
— Whether  by  dire  disease,  that  tiurn'd  the  breath 
Of  bounteous  Heaven  to  pestilence  and  death, 
In  nmnber,  strength,  and  spirit  worn  away. 
Their  lives  became  the  cool  assassin's  jsirey ; 
— Or  in  the  battle-field,  as  Skraellings  boast, 
These  pigmies  put  to  flight  their  giant-host. 
When  front  to  front  on  scowling  clifli  they  stood. 
And  shot  their  barbs  athwart  the  parting  flood ; 
Arrow  niiote  arrow,  dart  encounter'd  dart. 
From  hand  to  hand,  impaling  heart  for  heart ; 
Till  spent  their  missiles ;  quick  as  in  a  dream 
The  images  are  changed ;  across  the  stream 
The  Skraellings  rush'd,  the  precipices  scalerl ; 
— O'erwhelm'd  by  multitudes  the  Normans  fhil'd ; 
A  scatter'd  remnant  to  the  south  retired. 
But  one  by  one  along  their  route  exfMred : 
They  peri^'d ; — ^History  can  no  more  relate 
Of  their  obscure  and  imhunented  fate ; 
They  perish'd ; — ^yet  along  that  western  shore 
Where  Commerce  spread  her  colonies  of  yore. 
Ruins  of  temples  and  of  homes  are  traced, 
— Steps  of  magnificence  amidst  the  waste. 
Where  time  hath  trod,  and  left  those  wrecks  to  show 
That  life  hath  been,  where  all  is  Death  below. 


CANTO  V. 


The  depopulation  of  the  Norwegian  Colonics  on  \he 
eajftem  coast  of  Greenland,  toad  the  abondonment 
of  intercourse  with  it  from  Europe,  in  consequence 
of  the  increase  of  the  arctic  ices,  about  the  begin 
ning  of  the  fifteenth  century. 


Launch  on  the  gulf  ray  little  Greenland  bark ! 
Bear  me  through  scenes  imutterobly  dark ; 
Scenes  with  the  mystery  of  Nature  seal'd, 
Nor  till  the  day  of  doom  to  be  reveal'd  : 
What  though  the  spirits  of  the  arctic  gales 
Freeze  round  thy  prow,  or  fight  again«t  thy  sails. 
Safe  as  Arion,  whom  the  dolphin  bore, 
Elnamour'd  of  his  music,  to  the  shore. 


1  The  incidents  alluded  to  in  this  clause  are  preramed  to  have 
occasioned  the  extinction  of  the  Norwegian  rolonista  on  the 
western  coast  of  Greenland.  Crantx  says,  that  there  is  a  da- 
triot  on  Ball's  River,  called  PiaaikaarHk^  or  the  p/ecsaferrems  ; 
where  it  is  believed,  that  the  Skraellings  and  Norwegians  fbugitt 
a  battle.  In  which  the  latter  were  defeated.  The  modern  Green- 
landers  aflirm,  that  the  name  is  derived  from  the  circumstanot 
of  the  parties  having  shot  their  arrows  at  one  another  from  op- 
posite benks  of  the  stream.  Many  mdsra,  or  ruins  of  etnen 
boildinia,  principally  supposed  to  have  been  chorcfaes,  aia 
found  aJooff  tha  coast,  fVom  Disko  Bay  to  Cape  FarewelL 
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Qd  tbee  •dTenturiiig  o'er  mn  unknown  main, 

I  nke  to  ¥irarring  elemenla  a  strain 

Of  kindred  harmony  >—0  lend  your  breath. 

Ye  tempesia !  while  I  sing  this  reign  of  death, 

Utter  dark  sayings  of  the  days  of  old, 

In  parables  upon  my  harp  unlbld 

Deeds  perish'd  from  remembrance ;  truth,  arrayM, 

like  heaven  by  night,  in  emblematic  shade. 

When  shines  the  horoscope,  and  star  on  star. 

By  what  they  are  not,  led  to  what  they  are ; 

Atoms,  that  twinkle  in  an  infant's  eye. 

Are  worlds,  suns,  systems  in  th'  unbounded  sky: 

Thus,  the  few  fabled  woes  my  strains  create 

Are  hieroglyphics  in  a  book  of  Tate, 

And  while  the  shadowy  symbols  I  unroll, 

fangination  reads  a  direr  scroll. 

Wake,  ye  wild  visions !  o'er  the  northern  deep, 

On  clouds  and  winds,  like  warrior-spectres  sweep ; 

Show  by  what  plagues  and  hurricanes  deatroy'd, 

A  breathing  realm  became  a  torpid  void. 

The  floods  are  raging,  and  the  gales  blow  hi^ 
Low  as  a  dungeon-ruof  impends  the  sky ; 
PrisDoers  of  hope,  between  the  clouds  and  waves. 
Six  fearless  sailors  man  yon  boat,  that  braves 
Peril  redoubling  upon  peril  past : 
— From  childhood  nurslings  of  the  wayward  blast, 
Aloft  as  o'er  a  buoyant  arch  they  go, 
Whose  key-stone  breaks ; — as  deep  they  plunge  below; 
Unyielding  though  the  strength  of  man  be  vain ; 
Struggling  though  borne  like  surf  along  the  main : 
In  fiont  a  battlement  of  rocks ;  in  rear, 
Billow  on  billow  bounding ;  near,  more  near. 
They  veiige  to  ruin ; — life  and  death  depend 
On  the  next  impulse ;  shrieks  and  prayers  ascend ; 
When,  like  the  fish  that  mounts  on  drizzling  wings. 
Sheer  from  the  gulf  the  ejected  vessel  springs, 
And  grounds  on  inland  ice,  beyond  the  track 
Of  hisaing  foam- wreaths,  whence  the  tide  rolVd  back; 
Then  ere  that  tide,  returning  to  the  charge, 
Swallows  the  wreck,  the  captives  are  at  large. 
On  either  hand  steep  hills  obstruct  thmr  path ; 
Behind,  the  ocean  roaring  in  his  wrath. 
Mad  as  a  Libyan  wilderness  by  night. 
With  all  its  lions  up,  in  chajse  or  flghL 
The  fugitives  right  onward  shun  the  beach. 
Nor  tarry  till  the  inmost  cove  they  reach, 
Recluded  in  the  labyrinthine  dell. 
Like  the  last  hollow  of  a  spiral  sholL 
There,  with  the  ax  or  knife  which  haste  oould  save, 
They  build  a  house ; — perhaps  they  dig  a  grave : 
Of  solid  snow,  well-squared,  and  piled  in  blocks. 
Brilliant  as  hewn  from  alabaster  rocks, 
'Ilieir  palace  rises,  narrowing  to  the  rooi^ 
And  freezes  into  marble,  tempest-pioof ; 
Night  closing  round,  within  its  shade  they  creep, 
And  weary  Nature  sinks  at  once  to  sleeps 

Oh !  could  we  walk  amkbt  their  dreami,  and  see 
All  that  they  have  been,  are,  or  wish  to  be. 
In  &ncy's  world  !-~each  at  his  own  fire^nde ; 
One  greets  a  parent :  one  a  new-made  bride ; 
Another  clasps  hia  babe  with  fond  embrace, 
A  smile  in  slumber  mantling  o'er  his  &ce ; 
All  dangers  are  lOTgotten  in  a  kiss. 
Or  but  remember'd  lo  exalt  the  bliss. 
33 


— One  wounded  sufierer  wakes,  with  pain  oppreit ; 
Yet  are  his  thoughts  at  home  among  the  rest ; 
Then  beams  his  eye,  his  heart  dikited  bums. 
Till  the  dark  vigil  to  a  vision  turns. 
That  vision  to  reality ;  and  home 
Is  so  endear'd,  he  vows  no  more  to  roam. 
Ha !  suddenly  be  starts ;  with  trembling  lips, 
Salt  showerdrops,  oozing  through  the  roof,  be  npa ; 
Aware  that  instant,  yet  alarm'd  too  late, 
—The  sea  hath  bunt  its  barrier,  fix'd  their  fiite ; 
Escape  impossible ;  the  tempesia  nrge 
Through  the  deep  dell  the  inundating  anrge ; 
Nor  wall  nor  roof  th'  impetuons  flood  controls. 
Above,  around,  within,  the  deluge  rolls ; 
He  calls  his  comrades ;— ere  their  doom  be  known, 
T  is  past ; — the  snow-house  utterly  o'erthrown, 
Its  inmates  vanish ;  never  to  be  ibund, 
Living  or  dead,  on  habitable  ground. 

There  is  a  beauteous  hamlet  in  the  vale ; 
Green  are  the  fields  around  it ;  sweetly  sail 
The  twilight  shadows  o'er  the  darkening  scene. 
Earth,  air,  and  ocean,  all  alike  serene. 
Dipt  in  the  hues  of  sun-set,  wreathed  in  zones. 
The  clouds  are  resting  on  their  mountain-thrones; 
One  peak  alone  exalts  its  glacier  crest, 
A  golden  paradise,  above  the  rest ; 
Thither  the  day  wiUi  lingering  steps  retires, 
And  in  its  own  blue  element  expires ;  ^ 

Thus  Aaron  laid  his  gorgeous  robes  aside 
On  Horeb's  consecrated  top,  and  died. 
The  moon,  meanwhile,  o'er  ocean's  sombre  bed. 
New-risen,  a  thousand  glow-worm  lights  hath  spread; 
From  east  to  west  the  wildfire  splendors  glance. 
And  all  the  billows  in  her  glory  dance ; 
TilU  in  mid-heaven,  her  orb  might  seem  the  eye 
Of  Providence,  wide-watching  from  the  sky. 
While  Nature  slimibers ;-— emblem  of  His  grace. 
Whose  presence  fills  the  infinite  of  space. 

The  clouds  have  left  the  mountains;  coldly  bright 
Their  icy  summits  shed  cerulean  light ; 
The  steep  declivities  between  assume 
A  horror  of  unfathomable  gloom : 
The  village  sleeps  ^— fiom  house  to  house,  the  ear 
Of  yonder  sentinel  no  sound  can  hear : 
A  maniac ; — he,  while  calmer  heads  repoee, 
Takes  his  night-round,  to  tell  the  stars  his  woei : 
Woes,  which  his  noble  heart  to  frenzy  stung ; 
— He  hath  no  bard,  and  they  remain  unsung. 
A  warrior  once,  victorious  arms  he  bore ; 
And  bears  them  still,  although  his  wan  are  o*er ; 
For  't  is  his  bonst,  with  shield  and  sword  in  hand. 
To  be  the  guardian  Angel  of  the  land. 
Mark  with  what  stem  solemnity  he  stalks, 
And  to  himself  as  to  a  legirni  talks ; 
Now  deep  in  council  with  his  chiefi ;  anon. 
He  starts  as  at  the  trumpet,  leads  them  on. 
And  wins  the  day  ^— his  battle-shout  alarms 
None  but  the  in&nt  in  the  nurse's  arms ; 
Soon  hush'd,  but  closei  jo  her  side,  it  sleepa  *     - 
While  he  abroad  his  watch  in  silence  keeps. 

At  every  door  he  halts,  and  brings  a  sigh. 
But  leaves  a  blessing,  when  he  inarches  by ; 
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He  stops;  from  that  low  roof,  a  deadly  groan 

Hath  made  unutterable  anguish  known ; 

A  spirit  into  eternity  haih  paas'd ; 

A  spouse,  a  father,  there  hath  breathed  his  last 

The  widow  and  her  little  ones  weep  not ; 

In  its  excees  their  misery  is  forgot, 

One  dumb,  dark  moment ; — then  from  all  their  eyes 

Rain  the  salt  tears,  and  loud  their  waitings  rise : 

Ah !  little  think  that  fiimily  forlorn 

How  brief  the  parting; — they  shall  meet  ere  mom ! 

For  lo !  the  witness  of  their  pangs  hath  caught 

A  sight  that  startles  madness  into  thought  ^ 

Back  from  their  gate  unconsciously  he  reels; 

A  resurrection  of  his  soul  he  feels ; 

There  is  a  motion  in  the  air ;  his  eye 

Blinks  as  it  fear'd  the  fiilling  of  the  sky. 

The  splendid  peak  of  adamantine  ice. 

At  sun<set  like  an  earthly  paradise. 
And  in  the  moon  of  such  empyrean  hue. 
It  seem'd  to  bring  the  unseen  wt)rld  to  view; 

— ^That  splendid   peak,  the  Power  (which  to  the 

spheres 
Had  piled  its  turrets  through  a  thouRand  years), 

Touches,  as  lightly  as  the  passing  wind. 

And  the  huge  mass,  o'erbalanced,  undermined. 

And  dislocated  from  its  base  of  snow. 

Slides  down  the  slope,  majestically  slow, 

Till  o'er  the  precipice,  down  headlong  sent. 

And  in  ten  thousand,  thousand  spangles  rent 

It  piles  a  hill  where  spread  a  vale  before : 

— From  rock  to  rock  the  echoes  round  the  shore. 

Tell  with  their  deep  artillery  the  fate 

Of  the  whole  village,  crush'd  beneath  its  weight. 

— ^The  sleepers  wake. — their  homes  in  ruins  hurl'd^ — 

They  wake — from  death  into  another  world. 

The  gazing  maniac,  palsied  into  stone. 

Amidst  the  wreck  of  ice,  survives  alone ; 

A  sudden  interval  of  reason  gleams. 

Steady  and  clear,  amidst  his  wildering  dreams. 

But  shows  reality  in  such  a  shape. 

T  were  ranlure  back  to  frenzy  to  escape. 

Again  the  clouds  of  desolation  roll. 

Blotting  all  old  remembrance  from  his  soul ; 

Whate'er  his  sorrows  or  his  joys  have  been. 

His  spirit  grows  embodied  through  Mis  scene  t 

With  eyes  of  agony»  and  clenching  hands, 

Fix'd  in  recoil,  a  frozen  form  he  stands. 

And  smit  with  wonder  at  his  people's  doom. 

Becomes  the  monument  apon  th«r  tomb. 


Behold  a  scene,  magnificent  and  new ; 
Nor  land  nor  water  meet  th'  excursive  view ; 
The  round  horizon  girds  one  frozen  plain. 
The  mighty  tombstone  of  the  buried  main. 
Where  dark,  and  silent  and  unfelt  to  fk>w, 
A  dead  sea  sleeps  with  all  its  tribes  below. 
But  heaven  is  still  itself;  the  deep>blue  sky 
Comes  down  with  smiles  to  meet  the  glancing  eye. 
Though  if  a  keener  sight  its  bound  would  trace. 
The  arch  recedes  through  everlasring  spaee. 
The  sun,  in  morning  glory,  mounts  his  throne. 
Nor  shines  he  here  in  solitude  unknown ; 
North,  south,  and  west  by  dogs  or  reindeer  drawn. 
Careering  sledges  cross  the  unbroken  lawn. 
And  bring,  fK>m  bays  and  forelands  round  the  coast 
Yiouth,  beauty,  yalor,  Greenlfuid's  proudest  boost 


Who  thus,  in  winter's  long  and  social  reign. 
Hold  feasts  and  louniamenis  upon  the  main. 
When,  built  of  solid  Uoods,  his  bridge  extends 
A  highway  o'er  the  gulf  lo  meeting  friends. 
Whom  rock3  impassable,  or  winds  and  tide. 
Fickle  and  false,  in  summer  months  divide. 

The  scene  runs  round  with  motion,  rings  withmirtb 
— No  happier  spot  upon  the  peopled  earih ; 
The  drifled  snow  to  dust  the  travellers  beat, 
Th'  imeven  ice  is  flint  beneath  their  feet. 
Here  tents,  a  gay  encampment,  rise  around. 
Where  music,  song,  and  revelry  resound  ; 
There  the  blue  smoke  upwreaJien  a  hundred  spires. 
Where  humbler  groups  have  lit  their  pine- wood  fires. 
Cre  long  they  quit  the  tables ;  knights  and  damea 
Lead  the  blithe  multitude  to  boisterous  games. 
Bears,  wolves,  and  lynxes  yonder  head  the  chase ; 
Here  start  the  hamees'd  reindeer  in  the  race ; 
Borne  without  wheels,  a  flight  of  rival  can 
Track  the  ice-llrmament.  like  shuoliug  siara, 
Right  to  the  goal,  converging  as  they  run. 
They  dwindle  through  the  disionc-^  into  one. 
Where  smoother  waves  have  ibrm'd  a  sea  of  glass. 
With  pantomimic  change  the  skaitora  f.ass ; 
Now  toil  like  shi }» 'gainst  wind  and  stream ;  then  wheel 
Like  flames  blown  suddenly  asijider ;  reel 
Like  drunkards ;  then  dispersed  in  tangents  wide. 
Away  with  6|>eed  invisible  they  glide. 
Peace  in  their  hearts,  death-weapons  in  their  hands 
Fierce  in  mock-battle  meet  fraternal  bonds. 
Whom  the  same  chiefs  erewhile  to  conflict  led. 
When  friends  by  friends,  by  kindred  kindred  bled. 
Flere  jrouthful  rings  with  fupe  and  drum  advance. 
And  foot  the  mazes  of  the  giddy  dance ; 
Grey-beard  spectatois.  with  illumined  eye. 
Lean  on  their  staves,  and  talk  of  days  gone  by ; 
Children,  who  mimic  all,  from  pipe  and  drum 
To  chase  and  battle,  dream  of  yean  to  come. 
Those  yean  to  come  the  young  shall  uc'er  behold ; 
The  dtLjn  gone  by  no  more  rejoice  the  old. 

There  b  a  tx>y,  a  solitary  boy. 
Who  takes  no  part  in  all  this  whirl  of  joy. 
Yet  in  the  speechless  transport  of  his  soul. 
He  lives,  and  moves,  and  breathes  throughout  the 

whole : 
Him  riiould  destruction  spare,  the  plot  of  earth. 
That  forms  his  play-ground,  gave  a  poet  birth. 
Who  on  the  wings  of  his  immortal  lays. 
Thine  heroes,  Greenland !  to  the  stara  shall  rais* 
It  must  not  be : — abruptly  from  the  show 
He  turns  his  eyes ;  his  thoughts  are  gone  below 
To  sound  the  depths  of  ocean,  where  his  mind 
Creates  the  wonden  which  it  cannot  find. 
Listening,  as  of)  he  listens,  in  a  shell. 
To  the  mock  tide's  alternate  fall  and  swell. 
He  kneels  upon  the  ice, — ^inclines  his  ear, 
And  hean,— or  does  he  only  seem  to  hear  ? — 
A  sound,  as  though  the  Genius  of  the  Deep 
Heaved  a  long  sigh,  awaking  out  of  sleep. 
He  starts ; — 'twas  but  a  pulse  within  his  brain! 
No  ;-»for  he  feels  it  beat  through  every  vein ; 
Groan  follovring  groan  (as  from  a  Giant's  breast. 
Beneath  a  burying  mountain,  ill  at  rest), 
With  awe  ineflable  his  spirit  thrills. 
And  rapture  firee  his  blood,  while  terror  chilla 
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*nie  keen  expression  of  his  eye  alarms 

His  mother ;  she  hath  caught  tiiin  in  her  ernw, 

And  leam'd  the  cause ; — that  cause,  no  sooner  known, 

From  lip  to  lip,  o'er  many  a  league  is  flown ; 

VMoet  to  voices,  prompt  as  signaln,  rise 

In  shrieks  of  constemntioQ  tb  the  skies: 

Tbot«e  skies,  meanwhile,  with  gathering  darkness 

soowl; 
Hollow  and  winterly  the  bleak  winds  howl. 
—From  mom  till  noon  had  ether  smiled  serenet 
Save  one  black-belted  cloud,  far  eastward  seen, 
like  a  snow-mountain ;— there  in  ambush  lay 
Th*  undreaded  tempest,  panting  for  his  prey : 
Tbat  cloud    by  stealth   hath    through  the  welkin 

■preod. 
And  hangs  in  meteor-twilight  over-head ; 
At  foot,  beneath  the  adamantine  floor, 
Loose  in  their  prison-house  the  surges  roar: 
Td  every  eye,  ear,  heart,  the  alarm  is  giv«>n, 
And  landward  crowds  (like  flocks  of  sea-fowl  driven, 
When  storms  aro  on  the  wing),  in  wild  afiright, 
On  foot,  in  sledges,  urge  their  panic  flight, 
In  hope  the  refuge  of  the  shore  to  gain 
Ere  the  disruption  of  the  struggling  main. 
Foretold  by  many  a  stroke,  like  lightning  sent 
In  AwKler,  through  th'  unstable  continent, 
Which  now,  elastic  on  the  swell  below, 
Kaih  high  in  undulation  to  and  fra 
Men.  reindeer,  dogs,  the  giddy  impulse  feel. 
And  jostling  headlong,  back  and  forward  reel : 
While  snow,  sleet,  hail,  or  whirling  gusts  of  wind, 
Eihausl,  bewilder,  stop  the  breath,  and  blind. 
Ail  is  dismay  and  uproar ;  some  have  found 
Death  for  deliverance,  as  they  leaped  on  ground, 
Swept  back  into  the  flood ; — but  hope  is  vain : 
Kie  half  the  fugitives  the  l)each  con  gain. 
The  fix'd  ice,  severing  from  the  shore,  with  shocks 
Of  earthquake  violence,  bounds  against  the  rocks ; 
Then  stKidenly,  while  on  the  verge  they  stand, 
Tlte  whole  recoiln  for  ever  from  the  land. 
And  leaves  a  gulf  of  foam  along  the  shore,   . 
In  which  whoever  plunge  are  seen  no  more. 

Ocean,  meanwhile,  abrood  hath  burst  the  roof 
That  sepulchred  his  waves ;  ho  bounds  aloof. 
In  boiling  cataracts,  as  volcanoes  spout 
Their  fiery  fountains,  gush  the  waters  out ; 
The  frame  of  ioe,  with  dire  explosion  rends. 
And  down  th'  abyss  the  mingled  crowd  descends. 
Heaven !  from  this  closing  horror  hide  thy  light ; 
Cast  thy  thick  mantle  o'er  it,  gracious  Night ! 
These  screams  of  mothers  with  their  infiuita  lost, 
Tliese  groans  of  agony  from  wretches,  tost 
On  rocks  and  whirlpools — in  thy  storms  be  drown'd, 
The  crash  of  mountain-ice  to  atoms  ground. 
And  rage  of  el«nents ! — while  winds,  that  yell 
like  demons,  peal  the  universal  knell. 
The  shrouding  waves  around  their  hmbs  shall  spread, 
"And  Darkness  be  the  burier  of  the  dead." 
Hieir  pangs  are  o'er : — at  mom  the  tempests  cease, 
And  the  fieed  ocean  rolls  himself  to  peace ; 
Broad  to  the  sun  his  heaving  breast  expands, 
He  holds  his  mirror  to  a  hundred  lands ; 
While  cheering  gales  pursue  the  eager  chase 
Of  billows  roimd  immeasurable  space.' 


Wlierc  are  the  multitudes  of  yesterday  1 
At  Uiom  they  came ;  at  eve  they  pass'd  away. 
Vei  some  survive ; — yon  castellated  pile 
Fiunts  on  the  fiui^tnt,  like  a  fairy  isle ; 
Pre-<-minent  upon  its  peak,  behold. 
With  walls  of  amethyst  and  roofs  of  gold, 
The  semblance  of  a  city ;  towers  and  spires 
Glance  in  the  firmament  with  opal  fifes ; 
Prone  from  those  heights  pellucid  fountains  flow 
O'er  pearly  meads,  through  emerald  vales  below. 
No  lovelier  pageant  moves  beneath  the  sky,' 
Nor  one  so  mournful  to  the  nearer  eye ; 
Here,  when  the  bitterness  of  death  had  pa8s*'d  . 
O'er  others,  with  their  sledge  and  reindeer  cast. 
Five  wretched  ones,  in  dumb  despondence,  wait 
The  lingering  issue  of  a  nameless  fate ; 
A  bridal  party . — mark  yon  reverend  sage 
In  the  brown  vigor  of  autumnal  age ; 
His  daughter  in  her  prime ;  the  youth,  who  won 
Her  love  by  miracles  of  prowess  done ; 
With  these,  two  meet  companions  of  their  joy. 
Her  younger  sister,  and  a  gallant  boy. 
Who  hoped,  like  him,  a  gentle  heart  to  gain 
By  valorous  enterprise  on  land  or  main. 
— ^These,  when  the  ocean-pavement  fail'd  their  feet 
Sought  on  a  glacier's  crags  a  safe  retreat. 
But  in  the  shock,  from  its  foimdation  torn. 
That  mass  is  slowly  o'er  the  waters  borne. 
An  ice-berg ! — on  whose  verge  all  day  they  stand 
And  eye  the  blank  horizon's  ring  for  land. 
All  night  around  a  dismal  flame  diey  weep ; 
Their  sledge,  by  piecemeal,  lights  the  hoary  deep. 
Mom  brings  no  comfort ;  at  her  dawn  expire 
The  latest  embers  of  their  latest  fire ; 
For  warmth  and  food  the  patient  reindeer  bleeds. 
Happier  in  death  than  those  he  warms  and  feeds. 
— How  long,  by  that  precarious  roll  upbuoy'd. 
They  blindly  driAed  on  a  shoreless  void ; 
How  long  they  sufier'd,  or  how  soon  they  found 
Rest  in  the  gulf,  or  peace  on  living  ground : 
— Whether,  by  hunger,  cold,  and  grief  consumed, 
They  perish'd  miserably — and  unentomb'd 
(While  cm  that  frigid  bier  their  corses  lay), 
Became  the  sea-fowl's  or  the  sea-bear's  prey ; 
— ^Whether  the  wasting  mound,  by  swift  degrees, 
Exhaled  in  mist,  and  vanish'd  from  the  seas. 
While  they,  too  weak  to  struggle  even  in  death, 
Lock'd  in  each  other's  arms  resign'd  their  breath. 
And  their  white  skeletons,  beneath  the  wave. 
Lie  intertwined  in  one  sepulchral  cave : 
— Or  meeting  some  Norwegian  bark  at  sea. 
They  deemed  its  deck  a  world  of  liberty ; 


an  sutbentic  sairative  of  a  jouraey  on  aiedges  slonc  the  coai* 
of  Labrador,  bj  two  Moravian  minionarief  and  a  number  of 
Esquimaux,  in  the  /ear  1788.  The  first  incident  in  this  Canto, 
the  destmetioa  of  the  ioow-hooae,  is  partly  borrowed  firom  the 
same  record. 

1  The  Tet-berga,  both  fixed  and  floatinc,  preaeot  the  most  fan- 
tastic and  mafnificent  formi,  which  an  active  imagination  may 
easily  convert  into  landfcape-icenery.  Crantz  sayi,  that  fioms 
of  tbeee  took  like  churches,  with  pillars,  arches,  portals,  and 
Uluminated  windows;  others  like  castks,  with  square  and  smral 
turrets.  A  third  class  assume  the  appearance  of  ships  in  fnll 
sail,  to  which  pilots  have  occanonaUy  gone  out,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conductioK  them  into  harbor ;  many  again  resemble 
large  islands,  with  hill  and  dale,  as  well  as  villages,  and  eves 


'  dties,  built  upon  the  maririn  of  the  sea.   Two  of  thuse  stmid 
1  The  principal  phenomena  doscribe<l  in  this  dismptton  of:  for  many  years  in  Disco  Bay.  which  the  Dutch  whalers  ealk'd 
BO  immense  a  breadth  of  ice,  ara  introduced  on  \hv  %iiihority  of .  Amsterdam  and  Haarlem. 
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Bunward  Miling,  oa  green  EUin'i  sod. 
They  kneel'd  and  wonhipp'd  a  delivering  God,      ' 
Where  yet  the  blood  they  brought  from  Greenhuid 

runs 
Among  the  nobleat  of  our  nster'a  aona 
--Is  all  unknown; — their  ice-berg 
Amidst  the  flood  of  unretuming  yean. 

Ages  ore  fled ;  and  Greenland's  hour  draws  night 
Seal'd  is  the  judgment ;  all  her  race  must  die ; 
Commerce  fitmkes  th*  unvoyageable  seas, 
That  year  by  year  with  keener  rigor  fieeie ; 
Th*  embargoed  woyes  in  narrower  channels  nXL 
To  blue  Spitsbergen  and  the  utmost  pole ; 
A  hundred  colonies,  erewhile  that  lay 
On  the  green  marge  of  many  a  sheltered  bay, 
LApse  to  the  wiMemess ;  their  tenants  throng 
Where  streams  in  summer,  turbulent  and  strong, 
With  molten  ice  from  inland  Alps  supplied. 
Hold  free  communion  with  the  breathing  tide. 
That  from  the  heart  of  ocean  sends  the  flood 
Of  living  water  round  the  worid,  like  Mood ; 
But  Greenland's  pulse  shall  slow  and  slower  beat. 
Till  the  last  spark  of  genial  warmth  retreat. 
And,  Uke  a  palsied  limb  of  Nature's  frame, 
Greenland  be  nothing  but  a  jfrface  and  name. 
That  crisis  comes ;  the  wafted  fuel  fails ; ' 
The  cattle  perish ;  fimitne  long  prevails ; 
With  torpid  sloth,  intenser  seascHis  bind 
The  strength  uf  muscle  and  the  spring  of  mind ; 
Man  droops,  bis  s|Hrits  waste,  his  powers  decay, 
—His  generation  soon  shall  pass  awcy. 

At  moonless  midnight,  on  this  naked  coast, 
How  beautiful  in  heaven  the  starry  host ! 
With  lambent  brilliance  o'er  these  cloister>wal]s, 
F^ant  from  the  firmament  a  meteor  fiills ; 
A  steadier  flame  from  yonder  beacon  streams. 
To  light  the  iressel,  seen  in  golden  dreams 
By  many  a  pining  wretch,  whose  slumbers  feign 
llie  bliss  for  which  he  looks  at  mom  in  vain. 
Two  years  are  gone,  and  half  expired  a  third 
(The  nation's  heart  is  sick  with  hope  deferr'd), 
Since  last  for  Europe  sail'd  a  Greenland  prow, 
Her  whole  marine, — so  shorn  is  Greenland  now, 
Though  once,  like  clouds  in  eflier  unconfined, 
Her  naval  wings  were  spread  to  every  wind. 
The  monk,  who  sits  the  weary  hou^s  to  count. 
In  the  lone  block-house,  on  the  beacon  mount, 
Watching  the  east,  beholds  the  rooming  star 
Eclipsed  at  rising  o'er  the  waves  afar, 
As  if,  for  so  would  fond  expectance  think, 
A  sail  had  cross'd  it  on  the  horizon's  brink. 
His  fervent  soul,  in  ecstasy  outdrawn, 
Gbws  with  the  shadows  kindling  through  the  dawn. 
Till  every  bird  that  flashes  through  the  biine 
Appears  an  arm'd  and  gallant  brigantine ; 

I  Greenlsiid  hu  been  ropplisd  with  fbel,  (Vom  tioie  imne- 
morisL  brotiffht  by  the  tide  from  the  northern  shores  of  Alia, 
and  other  refions,  probablj  even  from  Cabromia,  and  Ibeooait 
of  America  towards  Behrinff*s  Straits.  This  anmial  iNroviaioD, 
however,  has  crsdusllj  been  decreasing  for  some  yeais  past 
(beinc  partif  intercepted  bjr  the  aceoroalation  of  ice),  on  ths 
aboreaofmtfdeni  Greenland  towards  Davis*s&ftraits.  ERwoldit 
lUI  altoffether,  thatconntrj  (like  the  east)  must  become  onin- 
habltable ;  aa  the  nattres  themselves  employ  wockI  in  the  eoo> 
■traction  of  their  houses,  their  boats,  aikl  their  {mpletneiits  of 
fbhinir,  hnntinff,  and  Aootfair.  and  could  not  fhid  anf  adeqnale 
aobatitate  for  it  at  home 


And  every  sound  along  the  air  that  comesj 

The  voice  of  clarions  and  the  roll  of  dmms. 

— 'T  is  she !  't  is  she !  the  well-known  keel  at  1mC» 

With  Greenland's  banner  streaming  at  the  mast; 

The  fullmwobi  sails,  the  spring-tide,  and  the  brceM 

Wafl  on  her  way  the  pilgrim  of  the  seas. 

The  monks  at  matins  issuing  from  their  cells. 

Spread  the  glad  tidings ;  while  their  conveni4)el]s 

Wake  town  and  country,  sea  and  shore,  to  bliss 

Unknown  iat  years  on  any  mora  but  this. 

Men,  women,  children  throng  the  joyous  strand. 

Whose  mob  q£  moving  shadows  o'er  the  sand 

Lengthen  to  giants,  while  the  hovering  sun 

lightM  up  a  thousand  radiant  points  from  <me. 

The  pilots  launch  their  boats : — a  race !  a  race ! 

Ilie  strife  of  oars  is  seen  in  every  Aee ; 

Arm  against  arm  puts  forth  its  might  to  reach. 

And  guide  the  welcome  stranger  to  the  beach. 

— Shouts  from  the  shore,  the  clifii^  the  boats,  arise ; 

No  voice,  no  signal  from  the  ship  replies ; 

Nor  on  the  deck,  the  yards,  the  bow,  the  stem. 

Can  keenest  eye  a  human  form  discern. 

Oh !  that  those  eyes  were  open'd.  there  to  see, 

How,  in  serene  and  dreadful  majesty. 

Sits  the  destroying  Angel  at  the  helm ! 

— He,  who  hath  lately  march'd  firom  realm  to  realm. 

And  from  the  palace  to  the  peasant's  shed. 

Made  all  the  living  kindred  to  the  dead : 

Nor  man  alone,  dumb  nature  felt  his  wrath. 

Drought,  mildew,  murrain,  strew'd  his  camage^th ; 

Harvest  and  vintage  cast  their  timeless  fruit. 

Forests  before  him  wither'd  from  the  root 

To  Greenland  now,  with  unexhausted  power. 

He  cones  commissifRi'd ;  and  in  evil  hour 

Propitious  elements  prepare  his  way; 

His  day  of  landing  is  a  festal  day. 

A  boat  arrives ; — to  those  who  scale  the  de<^. 
Of  life  appears  but  one  disastrous  wreck ; 
Fall'n  from  the  rudder  which  he  fain  had  grasp'd. 
But  stronger  Death  his  wrestling  hold  unclasp'd. 
The  film  of  daiiuiess  freeang  o'er  his  eyes, 
A  lukewarm  corpse,  the  brave  commander  lies ; 
Survivor  sole  of  all  his  buried  crew. 
Whom  one  by  one  the  rife  contagion  slew. 
Just  when  the  difli  of  Greenland  cheer'd  his  sight. 
Even  from  their  pinnacle  his  soul  took  flight 
Chill'd  at  the  spectacle,  the  pik>l8  gaas 
One  on  another,  lost  in  blank  amaie ; 
But  from  approaching  boats,  when  rivab  tfanmg, 
They  seixe  the  helm,  in  silence  steer  along. 
And  oast  ^eir  anchor,  'midst  exulting  cries. 
That  make  the  rocks  the  echoes  of  the  sioas. 
Till  the  mysterious  signs  of  woes  to  ooom. 
Circled  by  whispen,  strike  the  uproar  dumK 
Rumor  afllinns,  that  by  some  heinous  spell 
Of  Laphnd  witches,  crew  and  eaptain  fell ; 
None  guess  the  secret  of  perfidious  fiite. 
Which  all  shall  know  loo  soon,r-^et  know  too  kle 

The  monks,  who  daia  the  ship,  divide  tiie  slotts 
Of  food  and  raiment,  at  their  oonvent^ieon. 
— ^A  mother,  hsstening  to  her  cheerless  shed. 
Breaks  to  her  little  ones  untested  breed; 
Clamorous  as  nestUng  hiidi,  the  hungry  bond 
Receive  a  mortal  portion  at  her  hand. 
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On  etdi  would  equal  luve  tlie  best  confer, 

Vjuh  by  distinct  airpction  dear  k>  her ; 

One  the  fint  pledge  that  to  her  flpoiwe  she  gave 

And  ooe  unborn  till  he  wan  in  hia  grave ; 

Hiii  WM  his  darling,  that  to  her  most  kind ; 

A  fifth  was  once  a  twin,  the  sixth  is  blind : 

In  each  she  lives ; — in  each  by  turns  she  dies ; 

Smitten  by  pestilence  before  her  eyes, 

Three  days  and  all  are  slain ; — the  heaviest  doom 

la  hers ,  their  ice-barr*d  cottage  is  their  tomb. 

— ^The  wretch,  whose  limhs  are  impotent  with  oold. 

In  the  warm  comfort  of  a  mantle  roll'd, 

Lies  down  to  slumber  on  his  soul's  desire ; 

But  wakes  at  mom,  as  wrapt  in  flames  of  Hre « 

No:  Hercules,  when  fri|m  his  breast  he  tore 

The  cloak  envenom'd  with  the  Centaur's  gore. 

Felt  sharper  pangs  than  he,  who,  mad  with  rage. 

Dives  in  the  gulf,  or  rolls  in  snow,  t'  assuage 

His  quenchless  agony ;  the  rankling  dart 

Within  him  hums  till  it  consumes  his  heart 

From  \'ale  to  vale  th'  affrighted  victims  fly. 

But  catch  or  give  the  plague  with  every  sigh ; 

A  touch  contaminates  the  purest  veins, 

'nil  the  Black  Death  through  all  the  region  reigns.^ 

Comes  there  no  ship  again  to  Greenland's  shcM«? 
There  comes  another : — there  shall  come  no  more ; 
Nor  this  shall  reach  an  haven : — What  are  theee 
Stupendous  monuments  upon  the  seas  ? 
Works  of  Omnipotence,  in  wondrous  ibnns, 
Immovable  as  mountains  in  the  storms? 
For  OS  Imagination's  eye  can  roll, 
One  range  of  Alpine  glacien  to  the  pole 
Flanks  the  whole  eastern  coast ;  and  branching  wide. 
Arches  o'er  many  a  lf4^(ue  th'  indignant  tide, 
That  works  and  frets,  with  unavailing  flow, 
'l\>  mine  a  pasroge  to  the  beach  below ; 
Thence  from  its  neck  that  winter-yoke  to  rend, 
And  down  the  gulf  the  crashing  fragments  send. 
There  lies  a  vessel  in  this  realm  of  frost. 
Not  wrecked,  nor  stranded,  yet  for  ever  lost ; 
lis  keel  imbedded  in  the  solid  mass ; 
IM  glistening  sails  appear  expanded  glass ; 
The  tranwerse  ropes  with  pearls  enormous  strung, 
Hie  yards  with  icicles  grotesquely  hung. 
Wrapt  in  the  topmost  shrouds  there  rests  a  boy, 
His  old  sea-faring  fiither*s  only  joy ; 
i^ming  from  a  race  of  roven,  ocean4iom. 
Nursed  at  the  helm,  he  trod  dry-land  with  sooro; 
Through  founcore  yean  from  port  to  port  he  veer'd, 
Quicksand,  nor  rock,  nor  foe,  nor  tempest  fear'd; 
Now  cast  ashore,  though  like  a  hulk  he  lie, 
His  son  at  sea  is  ever  in  his  eye. 
And  his  prophetic  thought,  frrnn  age  to  age, 
I->teems  the  waves  his  ofispring's  hentage : 
He  ne'er  shall  know,  in  his  Norwegian  cot, 
How  brief  that  son's  career,  how  strange  his  lot ; 
Writhed  round  the  mast,  and  sepalchred  in  air, 
Him  shall  no  worm  devour,  no  vulture  tear; 
Congeal'd  to  adamant  his  frame  shall  last, 
lliougli  empirea  change,  till  time  and  tide  be  past 


1  The  depopalatkm  of  old  Orerahiad  if  tupposed  to  haw  been 
irrMtlf  acnffl«>raied  by  the  introdadion  of  the  plscos,  wbidi, 
under  the  qurw  of  the  Btmek  Dtmth,  made  dreadful  havoo 
ivonchout  Europe  towards  the  ckise  of  the  fimrteeotheeotuiy* 
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On  deck,  in  groups  embracing  as  they  died, 
Singly,  erect,  or  slunilxsring  side  by  «de. 
Behold  the  crew ! — ^Tlicy  sail'd,  with  hope  elate, 
For  eastern  Greenland  ;  till,  ensnared  by  &te. 
In  toils  that  mock'd  their  utmost  strength  Wnd  skill, 
They  felt,  as  by  a  charm,  their  ship  stand  still ; 
The  madness  of  the  wildest  gale  that  blows. 
Were  mercy  to  that  shudder  of  repose, 
When  withering  horror  struck  from  heart  to  heart, 
The  blunt  rebound  of  Death's  benumbing  dart. 
And  each,  a  petrifaction  at  his  post. 
Looked  on  yon  fiither,  and  gave  up  the  ghost ; ' 
He,  meekly  kneeling,  with  his  hands  upraised. 
His  beard  of  driven  snow,  eyes  fix'd  and  glased. 
Alone  among  the  dead  shall  yet  survive, 
— ^Th'  imperishable  dead  that  seem  olive ; 
— ^Th'  immortal  dead,  whose  spirits,  breaking  free* 
Bore  his  last  ^"ords  into  eternity. 
While  with  a  seraph's  zeal,  a  Christian's  love, 
Till  his  tongue  fail'd,  he  spoke  of  joys  above. 
Now  motionless,  amidst  the  icy  air, 
He  breathes  from  marble  lips  unutter'd  prayer. 
The  clouds  condensed,  with  dark,  unbn^n  hue 
Of  stormy  purple,  overhang  his  view, 
Sovo  in  the  west,  to  which  he  strains  his  sight. 
One  golden  streak,  that  grows  intensely  brij^t. 
Till  thence  th'  emerging  sun,  with  lightning  blaae. 
Pours  the  whole  quiver  of  his  arrowy  rays ; 
The  smitten  rocks  to  instant  diamond  turn. 
And  round  th'  expiring  saint  such  visions  bum. 
As  if  the  gates  of  Paradise  were  thrown 

Wide  open  to  receive  his  soul ; 't  is  flown ! 

The  glory  vanishes,  and  over  all 
Cimmerian  darkness  spreads  her  funeral  palL 

Mom  shall  return,  and  noon,  and  eve,  and  night 
Meet  here  with  interchanging  shade  and  light ; 
But  from  this  bark  no  timber  shall  decay, 
Of  these  cold  forms  no  feature  pass  away ; 
Perennial  ice  around  th'  incnisted  bow, 
The  peopled  deck,  and  full-rigg'd  masts  shall  grow. 
Till  from  the  sun  himself  the  whole  be  hid. 
Or  spied  beneath  a  crystal  pyramid ; 
As  in  pure  amber,  with  divergent  linos, 
A  rugged  shell  emboss'd  with  sea-weed  shines. 
From  age  to  age  increased  with  annual  snow, 
This  new  Mont  Blanc  among  the  clouds  may  glow. 
Whose  conic  peak,  that  earliest  greets  the  dawn, 
And  latest  from  the  sun's  shut  eye  withdrawn. 
Shall  from  the  lenith,  through  incumbent  gloom. 
Bum  like  a  lamp  upon  this  naval  tomb. 
But  when  th'  archangel's  trumpet  sotinds  on  high. 
The  pile  shall  burst  to  atoms  through  the  sky. 
And  leave  its  dead,  upstarting,  at  the  call. 
Naked  and  pale,  before  the  Judge  of  alL 

Once  more  to  Greenland's  long-ibmken  beadi. 
Wliich  foot  of  man  again  shall  never  readi, 


1  The  Dmnisk  CkromicU  Mjrt.  tbet  the  Greenhad  edkwkls 
were  tribatary  to  the  kinirt  of  Norwaj  fhmi  the  year  WO ;  soea 
after  which  they  emhraoed  Christianity.  In  its  hmis  ttnaiMiBi^ 
period  thii  pnivinoe  is  stated  to  here  been  divided  into  a  hae* 
dred  perMhes.  under  the  ■uperioteodenee  oT  a  bishop.  Fnm 
1190  to  140d,  the  MieoMaon  of  leveoteen  Uihops  is  raeoidsd. 
In  the  Isst-nwntionMl  year,  Andrew,  orddned  bbbop  of  OiMB* 
land  by  Atkai,  arrhbidiop  of  Dromhehn,sailsdlbrhisdle6«i^ 
but  whether  he  arriviHl  there,  or  was  cast  away,  was 
known.  To  bis  irosfined  fate  this  episode  aUndss. 
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Inrngination  wings  her  flight,  eiploret 
The  march  of  Pestilence  along  the  shores. 
And  sees  how  Famine  in  his  steps  hath  paced. 
While  Winter  laid  the  soil  for  ever  waste. 
Dwellings  are  heaps  of  fall'n  or  falling  siones, 
The  charnel-houses  of  unburied  bones, 
On  which  obscene  and  prowling  monsters  fed, 
But  with  the  ravin  in  their  jaws  fell  dead. 
Thus  while  Destruction,  blasting  youth  and  age, 
Raged  till  it  wanted  victims  for  its  rage ; 
Love,  the  last  feeling  ihnt  from  life  retires. 
Blew  the  faint  sparks  of  his  unfuelPd  fires. 
In  the  cold  sunshine  of  yon  narrow  dell 
Afiectian  lingers ; — fhert  two  lovera  dwell, 
Qrecmland's  whole  family ;  nor  long  forlorn, 
There  comes  a  visitant ;  a  babe  is  bom. 
(^er  his  meek  helplessness  the  parents  smiled ; 
T  was  Hope — ^for  Hope  is  every  mother's  child;, 
llien  seem'd  they,  in  that  world  of  solitude, 
The  Eve  and  Adam  of  a  race  renow'd. 
Brief  happiness !  too  perilous  to  last ; 
Hie  moon  hath  wax'd  and  waned,  and  all  is  past : 
Behold  the  end : — ono  mom,  athwart  the  wall. 
They  mark'd  the  shadow  of  a  reindeer  fall. 
Bounding  in  tameless  freedom  o*er  the  snow : 
The  fiither  track'd  him,  and  with  fatal  bow 
Smote  down  the  victim ;  but  before  his  eyes, 
A  rabid  she-bear  pounced  upon  the  prize ; 
A*shafl  into  the  spoiler's  flank  he  sent, 
Sie  tiun'd  in  wrath,  and  limb  from  limb  had  rent 
The  hunter;  but  his  dagger's  plunging  steel, 
With  riven  bosom,  made  the  monster  reel ; 
Unvanquish'd,  both  to  closer  combat  flew, 
AmdlantB  each,  till  each  the  other  slew ; 
AGngling  their  blood  from  mutual  wounds,  they  lay 
Siretch'd  on  the  carcass  of  their  antler'd  prey. 


Meanwhile  his  partner  waits,  her  heart  at  rest 
No  burthen  but  her  infant  on  her  breast : 
With  him  she  slumbers,  or  with  him  she  playi. 
And  tells  him  all  her  dreams  of  future  days, 
Asks  him  a  thousand  questions,  feigns  replies. 
And  reads  whate'er  she  wighes  in  his  eyes>. 
— Red  evening  comes ;  no  husband's  shadow  falls 
Where  fell  the  reindeer's  o'er  the  latticed  walls : 
T  is  night ;  no  footstep  sounds  towards  her  door ; 
The  day  returns,-— but  he  returns  no  more. 
In  frenzy  forth  she  sallies ;  and  with  cries. 
To  which  no  voice  except  her  own  replies 
In  frightful  echoes,  starting  alt  around. 
Where  human  voice  again  shall  never  sound, 
She  seeks  him,  finds  him  not ;  some  angel-guide 
In  mercy  turns  her  from  the  corpse  aside ; 
Perhaps  his  own  freed  spirit,  lingering  near. 
Who  waits  to  wall  her  to  a  happier  sphere. 
But  leads  her  first,  at  evening,  to  their  cot. 
Where  lies  the  little  one,  all  day  forgot ; 
Imparadised  in  sleep  she  finds  him  there, 
Kisses  his  cheek,  and  breathes  a  mother's  prayer. 
Three  days  she  languishes,  nor  can  she  shed 
One  tear,  between  the  living  and  the  dead  ; 
When  her  lost  spouse  comes  o'er  the  widow's  thougLi 
The  pangs  of  memory  are  to  madne88  wrought : 
But  when  her  suckling's  eager  lips  are  felt, 
Her  heart  would  &in — but  oh !  it  cannot — ^melt ; 
At  length  it  breaks,  while  on  her  lap  he  lies. 
With  baby  wonder  gazing  in  her  eyes. 
Poor  orphan !  mine  ia  not  a  hand  to  trace 
Thy  little  story,  last  of  all  thy  race ! 
Not  long  thy  sufferings ;  cold  and  colder  grown. 
The  arms  that  clasp  thee  chill  thy  limbs  to  stone. 
— 'T  is  done : — ^from  Greenland's  coast,  the  latest  sigh 
Bore  infant  innocence  beyond  the  sky. 


Sotififit  of  Zion. 


PREFACE. 


In  the  following  Imitations  of  portions  of  ihb  true 
**  Songt  qf  Ziorij*'  the  author  pretends  not  to  have 
succeeded  better  than  any  that  have  gone  before  him; 
but,  having  followed  in  the  track  of  none,  he  would 
venture  to  hope,  that,  by  avoidmg  the  rugged  literal- 
ity  of  some,  and  the  diCHisive  parap^rosea  of  others, 
he  may,  in  a  few  instances,  have  approached  nearer 
than  either  of  them  have  generally  done,  to  the  ideal 
model  of  what  devotional  poems,  in  a  modem  tongue, 
grounded  upon  the  subjects  of  ancient  psalms,  yet 
suited  for  Christian  edification,  ought  to  be.  Beyond 
this  he  dare  not  say  more  than  that,  whatever  symp* 
tODM  of  feebleness  or  bad  taste  may  be  betrayed  in 
the  executioA  of  these  pieces,  he  offen  not  to  the 
puUic  the  premature  fitiita  of  idleness  or  haate.  So 
ftr  as  he  recollects,  he  has  endeavored  to  do  his  beat, 
and,  in  doing  so,  he  has  never  hesitated  to  sacrifice 
ambitious  ornament  to  simplicity,  clearness,  and  force 
of  thought  and  expression.     If^  in  the  event,  it  shall 


be  found  that  he  has  added  a  little  to  the  small 
tional  stock  of*'  psalms  and  hymns,  and  spiritual  songa," 
in  which  piety  speaks  the  language  of  poetry,  and 
poetry  the  language  of  inspiration,  he  trusts  that  ha 
will  be  humbly  contented,  and  unfeignedly  thankful. 

Sheffield,  Aby  21, 1822. 


PSALM  I. 

TinucE  happy  he,  who  shuns  the  way 
That  leads  ungodly  men  astray ; 
^Vho  fean  to  stand  where  sinnen  meet, 
Nor  with  the  scoraer  takes  his  teat 


The  law  of  God  is  his  delight ; 
That  cloud  by  day,  that  fire  by  night, 
Shall  be  his  comfort  in  distrcw, 
And  guide  him  through  the  wilderness. 

His  works  shall  prosper ; — he  shall  be 
A  fiiiitful,  fiur,  unwithering  tree. 
That,  planted  where  the  river  flows. 
Nor  drought,  nor  frost,  nor  mildew  knows 
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Not  ao  the  wicked ; — they  are 
like  chaff  upon  the  eddying  blaat: 
In  judgment  they  shall  quake  tor  dread. 
Nor  with  the  righteous  lift  their  head. 

For  God  hath  spied  their  secret  path, 
And  they  shall  perish  in  his  wrath ; 
He  loo  hath  mark'd  his  people's  road, 
And  brings  them  to  his  own  abode. 


PSALM  in. 

Thi  Tempter  to  ray  soul  hath  odd, 
"  There  is  no  help  in  God  Ibr  thee  :*' 

Lord,  lift  thou  up  thy  servant's  head. 
My  glory,  shield,  and  solace  be. 

Thus  to  the  Lord  I  raised  ray  cry : 
He  heard  me  from  his  holy  hUl ; 

At  his  command  the  waves  roU'd  by — 
He  beckon'd,  and  the  winds  were  atilL 

I  laid  me  down  and  slept*: — ^I  wok^— 
Tkoo,  Lord,  my  spirit  didst  sustain ; 

Bright  from  the  east  the  morning  broke, 
Thy  comforts  rose  on  me  again. 

I  will  not  fear,  though  armed  thronga 

Compass  my  steps,  in  aU  their  wrath ; 
Salvation  to  the  Lord  belongs, 

presence  guards  his  people's  path. 


PSALM  IV. 
No.1. 

How  long,  ye  sobs  of  men,  will  jre 
The  servant  of  the  Lord  despise, 

Delight  yourselves  with  vanity. 
And  trust  in  refuges  of  lies  Y 

Know  that  the  Lord  hath  set  apart 

The  godly  man  in  eveiy  age : 
He  bves  a  meek  and  bwly  hear^— 

His  people  are  his  heritage. 

Then  stand  in  awe,  nor  dare  to  tint 
Commune  with  your  own  heart;  be  atill; 

The  Lord  requireth  truth  within. 
The  sacrifice  of  mind  and  wiU. 


PSALM  IV. 

No.  3. 
Wfixi^  many  cry,  in  Nature's  night, 

Ah!  who  will  show  the  way  to  bli«f 
Lord,  Uft  on  us  &y  saving  light— 

We  eeek  no  other  guide  than  thia. 


OladneM  thy  sacred  preaence  brings. 
More  than  the  jo3rfiil  reaper  knows ; 

Or  he  who  treads  the  grapes,  and  sings. 
While  with  new  wine  his  vat  o'erflowa. 

In  peace  I  lay  ne  down  to  sleep; 

Thine  arm,  O  Lord,  shall  stay  my  head ; 
Tbaxud  angel  spread  his  tent,  and  keep 

ilis  midnight  w^ich  anmnd  my  becL 


PSALM  VHL 

O  Lord,  our  King,  how  excellent. 
Thy  name  on  earth  is  known  I 

Thy  gloiy  in  the  firmament 
How  wonderfully  shown ! 

Yet  are  the  humUe  dear  to  Thee ; 

Thy  pralseaare  confest 
Cy  inftnts  lisping  on  the  knee. 

And  sucklingB  at  the^braasL 

When  I  behold  the  heavens  on  hi|^ 

The  work  of  thy  right  hand ; 
The  moon  and  stars  anud  the  sky. 

Thy  lights  in  every  land  >— 

Lord,  what  is  man,  that  dion  ihouldft  ddgn 

On  him  to  set  thy  love. 
Give  him  on  earth  awhile  to  reign. 

Then  fill  a  throne  above  T 

O  Lord,  how  excellent  thy  name ! 

How  manifold  thy  ways! 
Let  Time  thy  saving  truth  proclaim. 

Eternity  thy  praisa 


PSALM  XI. 

Thi  Lord  is  in  his  holy  place, 

And  from  his  throne  on  high 
He  looks  upon  the  human  race 

With  omnipresent  eye. 

He  proves  the  rightaoua,  marks  their  ptlh ; 

In  Him  the  weak  are  strong ; 
But  violence  provokes  his  wrath, 

The  Lord  abhenwlh  wrong. 

God  on  the  wicked  will  rain  down 
Brimstone,  and  fire,  and  snares; 

The  gloom  and  tempest  of  his  frown 
— ^TUs  portioD  shsU  be  thein. 

The  rigfateooi  Lord  will  take  delight 

Alone  in  rigfateousnesi ; 
The  just  are  pleasing  in  his  sight, 

The  humble  He  will  bless. 


PSALM  XHL 
NaL 

Tht  glory.  Lord,  the  heavens  declare, 
The  firmament  displays  thy  skill ; 

Hie  changing  douds,  the  viewlev  air. 
Tempest  and  calm,  thy  word  ibifil ; 

Day  unto  day  doth  utter  speech. 

And  night  to  night  thy  knowledge  teach. 


Tlioagh  voice  nor  sound  inform  the 
Well-known  the  language  of  tjbeir  soog. 

When  one  by  one  the  stars  appear. 
Led  by  the  silent  moon  ^ong, 

Till  round  the  earth,  from  all  £e  sky. 

Thy  beauty  beams  on  eveiy  e]re. 
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Waked  by  thy  touch,  the  morning  mm 
ComeB  like  a  bridegroom  from  his  bower, 

And,  like  a  giant,  glad  to  run 

His  bright  career  with  speed  and  power; 

— Thy  fluning  messenger,  to  dart 

USe  through  Sie  depth  of  Nature's  heart 

While  these  transporting  visions  shine 
Along  the  path  of  Providence, 

Glory  eternal,  joy  divine. 
Thy  word  reveals,  transcandiog  sense ; 

— My  soul  thy  goodness  longs  to  see. 

Thy  love  to  man,  thy  love  to  nt. 


PSALM  XIX. 

NaS. 

Tht  law  is  perfect.  Lord  of  light. 

Thy  testimonies  sure, 
'  The  statutes  of  thy  realm  are  right. 

And  thy  oommandmenis  pore. 

Holy,  inviolate  thy  fear. 

Enduring  as  thy  throne ; 
Thy  judgments,  chastening  or  severe. 

Justice  and  truth  alone. 

Mora  prized  than  gold,— than  gold  whose  waste 

Refining  fire  expels ; 
Sweeter  than  honey  to  my  tBste> 

Than  honey  fiom  the  cells. 

Let  these,  O  God,  my  soul  CGDven; 

And  make  thy  servant  wise ; 
Let  these  be  gladness  to  my  heart, 

The  day<4pring  to  mine  eyes. 


By  these  may  I  be  wara'd 
Who  knows  the  guile  within  ? 

Lord,  save  me  from  presumptaous  ctimfli^ 
Cleanse  me  fiom  secret  sin. 

So  may  the  words  my  lips  expraai^ 
The  thoughts  that  throng  my  mind, 

0  LoEid,  my  strength  and  righteoiwiiSi ! 
With  thee  acceptance  find. 


PSALM  xxm. 

The  liDrd  is  my  shepherd,  no  want  shall  I  know; 

I  feed  in  green  pasturss,  safe-lolded  I  rest: 
He  leodeth  my  soul  where  the  still  waters  flow. 

Restores  me  when  wandering,  redeems  when  op- 
prest 

Through  the  valley  and  shadow  of deadmMmghlitniy, 
Sinoe  thou  art  ray  guardian,  no  evil  I  ftar; 

Thy  rod  shall  delend  me,  thy  staff  be  my  slay. 
No  liarm  can  be&ll,  with  my  ComfiMtsir  near. 

In  the  midst  of  affliction  my  table  is  spread  i 
With  blessings  unmeasured  my  eup  mmieth  o*er. 

With  perfume  and  oil  thou  anointest  my  head; 
O  what  shall  1  ask  of  thy  providence  more  ? 


Let  goodness  and  mercy,  my  bountiful  God, 
Still  follow  my  steps  till  I  meet  thee  above ; 

I  seek« — by  the  path  which  my  fore&then  trod 
Through  the  land  of  their  sojoumr— thy  kingdom 
of  love. 


PSALM  XXIV. 
No.  1. 

The  earth  is  thine,  Jehovah, — thine 
Its  peopled  realms  and  wealthy  stores ; 

Built  on  the  flood,  by  power  divine, 
The  waves  are  ramparts  to  the  slwres. 

But  who  shall  reach  thine  holy  place. 
Or  who,  O  Lord,  ascend  thine  hill  t 

The  pure  in  heart  shall  see  thy  face. 
The  perfect  man  that  doth  thy  will. 

He  who  to  bribes  hath  closed  his  hand. 

To  idols  never  bent  the  knee. 
Nor  sworn  in  falaehood^ — he  shall  stand 

Redeem'd,  and  own'd,  and  kept  by  Thee. 


PSALM  XXIV. 
NowS. 

Lift  up  your  heads,  ye  gates,  and  wide 
Your  everlasting  doors  display ; 

Ye  angel-guards,  like  flamps  divide. 
And  give  the  King  of  Glory  way. 

Who  is  tlie  King  of  Glory?— He 
The  Lord  Omniix>tent  to  save. 

Whose  own  right-arm  in  victory 

Led  captive  Death,  and  spoil'd  the  grave 

lift  up  your  heads,  ye  gates,  and  high 
Your  everlasting  portals  heave ; 

Welcome  the  King  of  Glory  nigh-— 
Him  let  the  heaven  of  heavens  receive. 

Who  is  the  King  of  Glory  f-^whof 
The  Lord  of  Hosts— behold  his  name ; 

The  kingdom,  power  and  honor  doe 
Yield  bin,  ye  saints,  with  glad  acclaim. 


PSALM  xxvn. 

NaL 

God  is  my  strong  salvation. 

What  file  have  I  to  iearf 
In  darkness  and  temptation 

My  light,  my  help,  is  near : 
Though  hosts  encamp  around  ma. 

Firm  to  the  fight  I  stand ; 
What  terror  can  confound  me. 

With  God  at  my  right  hand  Y 

Place  on  the  Lord  reliance. 
My  soul,  with  coiimgo  wait , 

His  truth  he  thine  a/fiance. 
When  faint  and  desolate : 
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Hm  might  thine  hevt  ahall  ■trangthen. 

His  love  ihy  joy  increaie ; 
Mercy  thy  daye  thall  lengthen^ 

The  Lord  will  give  thee  peace. 


PSALM  xxvn. 

NaS. 

One  thing,  with  all  my  sool'i  denre, 

I  iioaght  and  will  punue ; 
What  thine  own  Spirit  dolhmapira, 

Lord,  for  thy  aenrant  do. 

Giant  me  within  thy  coarta  a  pimee. 

Among  thy  aainta  a  seat, 
For  ever  to  behold  thy  ftce, 

And  worship  at  thy  feet  i — 

In  thy  pavilion  to  abide 

When  itonnB  of  trouble  blow, 

And  in  thy  tabernacle  hide, 
Secure  from  every  foe, 

** Seek  ye  my  face;" — without  delay* 
When  thus  I  hear  The^  speak. 

My  heart  would  leap  for  joy,  and  say, 
**  Thy  face,  Lord,  will  I  seek." 

Then  leave  me  not  when  griefr  assail, 
And  earthly  comforts  flee ; 

When  father,  mother,  kinored  foil. 
My  God,  remember  me. 

Oft  had  I  fointed,  and  resigned 

Of  every  hope  my  hold, 
But  mine  afflictions  brought  to  mkid 

Thy  benefits  of  old. 

Wait  on  the  Lord,  with  courage  wait; 

My  soul,  disdain  to  fear; 
The  righteous  Judge  is  at  the  gate, 

And  thy  redemption  near. 


PSALM  XXUL 

GivK  glory  to  God  in  the  highest :  give  praise, 
Te  noUe,  ye  mighty,  with  joyful  aooofd ; 

AU-wiae  are  his  counsels,  all-perfect  hb  ways : 
In  the  beauty  of  holiness  worship  the  Lord. 

The  voice  of  the  Lord  on  the  ocean  is  known. 
The  God  of  eternity  thundereth  abroad ; 

The  voice  of  the  Lord,  from  the  depth  of  hb  duone, 
Is  terror  and  power  s — all  nature  is  awed. 

At  the  voice  of  the  Lord  the  oedan  are  bow'd. 
And  towers  from  their  base  mto  min  are  hivl'd ; 

Hie  voice  of  the  Lord,  from  the  dark-bosom*d  dood. 
Dissevers  the  lightning  in  fbmes  o'er  the  world. 

•see  Lebanon  bound,  like  the  kid  oo  his  rocks. 
And  wild  as  the  unicorn  Sirion  appear ; 

The  wilderness  quakes  with  the  reaonant  shocks; 
The  hinds  cast  their  jroung  in  the  travail  of  fWr. 

33  W3 


The  voice  of  the  Lord  through  the  calm  of  the  wood 
Awakens  its  echoes,  strikes  light  through  its  caves. 

The  Lord  sitteth  King  on  the  turbulent  flood ; 
The  winds  are  his  servants,  his  servants  the  waves. 

llie  Lord  is  the  strength  of  hb  people ;  the  Lord 
Gives  health  to  hb  people,  and  peace  eveni|ore ; 

Then  IfaroDg  to  hb  temple,  hb  glory  record. 
But,  Oh !  when  he  speaketh,  in  nlence  adore. 


PSALM  XXX. 

Yba,  I  will  extol  Thee, 

Lord  of  life  and  light. 
For  thine  arm  upheld  me, 

Tum'd  my  foes  to  flight: 
I  implored  thy  snocor. 

Thou  wert  swiA  to  save ; 
Heal  my  wounded  spirit. 

Bring  me  from  the  grave. 

Sing,  ye  saints,  sing  praises, 

Call  hb  love  to  mind. 
For  a  moment  angry. 

But  for  ever  kind ; 
Grief  may,  like  a  pilgrim. 

Through  the  night  sojourn. 
Yet  shall  joy  to-morrow 

With  the  sun  return. 

In  my  wealth  I  vaunted,    * 

**  Nought  riiall  move  me  hence ; " 
Thou  hadst  made  my  mountain 

Strong  in  my  defence : 
—Then  thy  fsice  was  hidden. 

Trouble  lakl  me  low, 
**  Lord,*'  I  cried  most  humbly, 

**  Why  forsake  me  so  Y 

**  Would  my  blood  appease  Tliee, 

In  atonement  shed  f 
Can  the  dust  give  gloiy^ — 

Praise  employ  the  dead  1 
Hear  me.  Lord,  in  mercy ! 

God,  my  helper,  hear :  ** 
—Long  lliou  didst  not  tarry. 

Help  and  health  were  near. 

Tliou  hast  tum'd  my  moanung 

Into  minstrelsy. 
Girded  me  with  gladness. 

Set  from  thraldom  free: 
Thee  my  ransom'd  powers 

Henceforth  shall  adorer— 
Thee,  my  great  Deliverer, 

Bless  for  evermore. 


PSALM  XXXIX. 

LoftD,  let  me  know  mine  end. 
My  days,  how  brief  their  dattb 

That  I  may  timely  oomprehand 
How  frail  my  best  estate. 
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My  lii6  is  but  a  span, 

Mine  age  is  nought  with  Thee ; 
Man,  in  hk  highest  honor,  man 

Is  dust  and  vanity. 

A  shadow  even  in  health, 

Disquieted  with  pride ; 
Or,  rack'd  with  care,  he  heaps  op  waaldi. 

Which  unknown  h^in  divide. 

What  seek  I  now,  O  Lord  ? 

My  hope  is  in  thy  name ; 
Blot  out  my  sins  from  thy  record. 

Nor  give  me  up  to  shame. 

Dumb  at  thy  feet  I  lie, 

For  thou  hast  brought  me  low  t 
Remove  thy  jodgmenls,  lest  I  die ; 

I  &int  beneath  thy  blow. 

At  thy  rebuke,  the  bloom 

Of  man's  vain  beauty  ffies, 
And  grief  shall,  like  a  moth,  wmsnmii 

AU  that  delights  our  eyea. 

Have  pity  on  my  ftaia. 

Hasten  to  my  request, 
Tom  not  in  silence  fiom  my  tears. 

But  give  the  mourner  rest. 


A  stranger,  Lord,  with  Thee, 
I  walk  on  pilgrimage, 

Where  all  my  fiuheis,  onoe  like 
Sqjoum'd  fiom  age  to  ega. 


O  spare  me  jret,  I  pray ; 

Awhile  my  strength  restoro. 
Ere  I  am  summoned  hence  awiy» 

And  seen  an  earth  DO 


PSALM  XLIL 

UlixL 

As  the  hart,  widi  eager  looks, 
Fuitedi  for  the  water-brooks. 
So  ray  soul,  athirst  for  Thee, 
Phnis  the  living  Ood  to  see : 
When,  O  when,  with  filial  fear. 
Lord,  shall  I  to  Thee  draw  nearf 

Tean  my  food  by  night,  by  day 
Grief  oonsuroes  my  strength  away: 
While  his  craf)  the  Tempter  plies, 
«* Where  is  now  thy  GodY"  he  erica; 
This  would  sink  me  to  despair, 
Bat  I  pour  my  soul  in  prayer. 

For  in  !:appier  timea,  I  went 
Where  die  oudtaiode  fraquent : 
I,  with  diem,  was  vi'ont  to  bring 
Homage  la  thy  courts,  my  King; 
I.  with  theaSk  was  wont  to 
Festal  hymns  oo  holy  days. 


Why  art  thou  cast  down,  my  soul  ? 
God,  thy  God,  shall  make  thee  whole 
Why  art  thou  disquieted  ? 
God  shall  lift  thy  fallen  head ; 
And  his  counlenonce  benign 
Be  the  saving  health  of  thine. 


PSALM  XLIL 

NaS. 

Hkakkkn,  Lord,  to  my  complaintu. 
For  my  soul  within  me  fiiints; 
Thee,  AraSil  call  to  mind, 
In  the  land  I  left  behind. 
Where  the  streams  of  Jordan  flow 
Where  the  heights  of  Hermon  i^ow. 

Tempest-tost,  my  failing  bark 
Founders  on  the  ocean  dark ; 
Deep  to  deep  around  me  calls. 
With  the  rush  of  water-fiiUs ; 
While  I  plunge  to  lower  caves, 
Overwhelm'd  by  all  thy  w^ves. 

Ooce  the  moming's  earliest  light 
Brought  thy  mercy  to  my  sight. 
And  my  wakeful  song  was  heard 
Later  than  the  ev«iing  bird ; 
Hast  thou  all  my  prayen  fbrgotY 
Dost  Thoa  scorn,  or  hear  them  notf 

Why,  my  sool,  art  thou  perplex'd  f 
Why  with  foithless  trouble  vex'd  ? 
Hope  in  God,  whose  saving  name 
Thou  shalt  joyfully  proclaim. 
When  his  countenance  shall  shine 
TUiough  the  ck>uds  that  darken  thine. 


PSALM  LXm. 
(CoDtbaation  oTPfcfm  XUI.j 

NaS. 


JiTDOC  me,  Land,  in  righteousn 
Plead  for  me  in  my  distress ; 
Good  and  merciful  Thou  art. 
Bind  this  bleeding  broken  heart; 
Cast  me  not  despairing  hence. 
Be  thy  bve  my  confidence. 

Send  thy  light  and  truth  to  guide 
Me,  too  prone  to  torn  aside, 
On  thy  holy  hill  to  rest. 
In  thy  tabernacles  blest; 
Hiere,  to  God,  my  ohiefest  joy, 
ftaise  shall  aU  my  powers  empky. 

Why,  my  soul,  art  thou  dismay*d  ? 
Why  of  earth  or  hell  afraid  Y 
Trust  in  God  ^— disdain  to  yield. 
While  o'er  thee  He  casts  hia  shield. 
And  his  countenance  divine 
Sheds  the  light  of  Heaven  on  thine. 
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PSALM  XLVL 
Nal. 

God  if  our  refuge  and  defence, 

In  trouble  our  unfailing  aid ; 
Secnra  in  his  oranipotenoe. 

What  foo  can  make  our  loul  afraid  ? 

Tea,  though  the  earth's  fbundationi  roek. 
And  mountains  down  the  gulf  be  hurl'd* 

His  people  smile  amid  the  shock. 
They  look  beyond  this  transient  world. 

Tk&n  is  a  river  pare  and  bright 

Whose  streams  make  glad  the  heftvenlyplaini; 
Where,  in  eternity  of  light. 

Tie  dty  of  our  God  remains. 

Boilt  by  the  word  of  his  command. 
With  his  unclouded  presence  blest, 

Finn  as  his  throne  the  bulwarks  stand ; 
There  is  our  home,  our  hope,  oar  nat 

Thither  let  fervent  faith  aspire, 
Our  treasure  and  our  heart  be  there ; 

O  for  a  seraph's  wing  of  fire ! 
Noy — on  the  mightier  wings  of  prayer,— 

We  reach  at  onre  that  last  retreat. 
And,  ranged  among  die  ransom'd  throng, 

Fall  with  the  Elders  at  Ais  feet. 
Whose  name  alone  inspires  their  song. 

Ah,  soon,  how  soon !  oar  spirits  droop ; 

Unwont  the  air  of  Heaven  to  breathe: 
Yet  God  in  very  deed  will  stoofv 

And  dwell  Himself  with  men  beneath. 

Come  to  thy  living  temples,  then. 

As  in  the  ancient  times  appear ; 
Let  earth  be  paradise  again. 

And  man,  O  God,  thine  image  here. 


PSALM  XLVL 
Na3. 

Com  and  behold  the  vrorki  of  God, 

What  desolatioM  He  will  luke ; 
In  vengeance  when  He  wields  his  rod. 
The  heathen  rage,  thmr  kingdoms  qoake ; 
He  utten  forth  his  voice;— 'tis  foh; 
Like  wax  the  world's  fbondatioai  melt; 
The  Lord  of  hosts  is  in  the  field. 
The  God  of  Jacob  is  our  shield. 

Again  He  maketh  wars  to  cease, 

He  breaks  the  bow,  unpoints  the  ■pear. 
And  bums  the  chariot ;— joy  and  peaee 
In  all  his  glorious  march  appear: 
Silence,  O  Earth!  thy  Maker  own; 
Te  Gentilea,  He  is  God  alone ; 
The  Lord  ot  Hoata  is  m  the  field. 
The  God  of  Jbeob  k  our  shield. 


PSALM  XLVn. 

Extol  the  Lord,  the  Lord  most  high. 

King  over  all  the  earth ; 
Exalt  his  triumphs  to  the  sky 

In  songs  of  sacred  mirth. 

Where'er  the  sea-ward  rivers  run. 

His  banner  shall  advance. 
And  every  realm  beneath  the  sun 

Be  his  inheritance. 

God  is  gone  up  with  loud  acclaim. 
And  trumpets'  tuneinl  voice : 

Sing  praise,  sing  praises  to  his  name ; 
Sing  praises,  and  rejoice. 

Sing  praises  to  our  God ;  sing  praise 

To'cvery  creature's  King ; 
His  wondrous  works,  his  glorious  ways. 

All  tongues,  all  kindred  sing. 

God  sits  upon  his  holy  throne, 
God  o'er  the  heathmi  reigns ; 

His  truth  through  all  the  worid  u  known. 
That  truth  his  throne  sustains. 

Princes  around  his  footstool  throng, 

Kings  in  the  dust  adore ; 
Earth  and  her  shields  to  God  belong; 

Sing  praises  evermore. 


PSALM  XLVin. 

JxnovAH  is  great,  and  great  be  his  praise ; 

In  the  city  of  God  He  is  King ; 
Proclaim  ye  his  triumphs  in  jubilant  lays 

On  the  mount  of  his  holiness  sing. 

The  joy  of  the  earth,  from  her  beautiful  height, 

Is  Zion's  impregnable  hill ; 
Tlie  Lord  in  her  temple  still  Uiketh  delight, 

God  reigns  in  her  palaces  still. 

At  the  sight  of  her  splendor,  the  kings  of  the  earth 
Grew  pale  with  amaxement  and  dread ; 

Fear  seixed  them  like  pangs  of  a  premature  birth ; 
They  came,  they  beheld  her,  and  fled. 

Thou  breakest  the  ships  from  the  seapdicled  climes. 
When  the  storm  of  thy  jeahxisy  lowen ; 

As  our  fiithesB  have  told  of  thy  deeds,  in  their  times. 
So,  Lord,  have  we  witness'd  in  ouia. 

In  the  midst  of  thy  temple,  O  God,  hath  our  mind 

Remember'd  thy  mercy  of  old ; 
Let  thy  name,  like  thy  praise,  to  no  realm  be  confined , 

Thy  power  may  all  natxms  behold. 

Let  the  daughten  of  Jndah  be  glad  for  Ihy  love, 

The  mountain  of  Zion  rajoice. 
For  Thouxwilt  establish  her  seat  from  above, 

— Wilt  make  her  the  throne  of  thy  choice. 

Go,  walk  about  Zion,  and  measure  the  length. 
Her  walls  and  her  bulwarks  mark  well ; 

Contemplate  her  palaoea,  gkirioos  in  strengd^ 
Her  towers  and  their  pinnacles  teU. 
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TliOM  that  teek  Thee  thiill  rejoice: 
I  am  bow'd  with  miieiy ; 

Yet  I  make  thy  law  my  cfaoioe— 
Turn,  my  God,  and  look  on  me. 

Thou  mine  only  Helper  art. 
My  Redeemer  from  the  gmve ; 

Strength  of  ray  deeiring  heart, 
Do  not  tarry,  haste  to  lave. 


PSALM  LXXI. 

Lord,  I  have  put  my  trutt  in  Thee, 
Turn  not  my  ccmfidence  to  ahame ; 

Thy  promise  ia  a  rock  to  me, 
A  tower  of  refuge  ia  tk^  name. 

Tliou  halt  upheld  me  from  the  womb; 

Tliou  wert  my  strength  and  hope  in  yonth; 
Now,  trembling,  bending  o*er  the  Umh, 

I  lean  upon  thine  arm  fti  truth. 

Though  I  have  long  outlived  my  peere, 
And  stand  amid  the  world  alone 

(A  stranger,  left  by  former  years), 
I  know  my  God. — by  Him  am  known. 

Cast  me  not  off  in  mine  old  age, 
Fonake  me  not  in  my  last  hour; 

The  Sae  hath  not  forgone  his  n^ge, 
The  lion  ravens  to  devour. 

Not  for,  my  God,  not  for  remove ; 

Sin  and  the  world  still  spread  their  snares ; 
Stand  by  me  now,  or  they  will  prove 

Too  crafty  yet  for  my  grey  hairs. 

Me,  through  what  troubles  hast  Hiou  brought! 

Me,  with  what  consolations  crown*d ! 
Now  be  thy  last  deliverance  wrought; 

My  ioul  in  peace  with  Thee  be  found ! 


PSALM  LXXn. 

Hail  to  the  Lord's  anointed ! 

Great  David's  greater  Son ; 
Hail,  in  the  time  appointed. 

His  reign  on  earth  begun ! 
He  comes  to  break  oppression. 

To  let  the  captive  free ; 
To  take  away  transgression. 

And  rule  in  equity. 

He  eomee,  with  sticcor  speedy, 

Td  those  who  sutler  wrong) 
To  help  the  poor  and  needy. 

And  bid  the  weak  be  strong  t 
To  give  them  songs  for  sighing, 

Their  darkness  tarn  to  light, 
Whose  souls,  condemn 'd  and  dying. 

Were  precious  in  his  sight 

By  such  shall  He  be  feared 
While  eon  and  moon  endure««> 

Beloved,  obey'd,  revered ; 
For  Bb  shtU  judge  the  poor. 


Through  changing  generations. 
With  justice,  mercy,  truth. 

While  Stan  maintain  their  stations, 
Or  moons  renew  their  youth. 


He  eliall  oome  down,  like  ahowers 

Upon  the  fruitful  earth. 
And  love,  joy,  hope,  like  flowers. 

Spring  in  his  path  to  birth : 
Before  Him  on  the  mountains. 

Shall  Ptace  the  heiakl  go ; 
And  rigfaieoosness  in  foontaina 

From  hill  lo  vmlleyiiow. 


Arabia's  desert>ranger. 

To  Him  shall  bow  die 'knee ; 
The  Eduopian  stranger 

ilia  gloiy  oome  toeee: 
With  eflehngs  of  devotion. 

Ships  from  the  isles  shall  meet. 
To  pour  the  wealth  of  ocean 

In  tribute  at  his  foot 

Kings  shall  foil  down  before  Him, 

And  gold  and  incense  bring; 
All  nations  shall  adore  Him, 

His  praise  all  people  eing : 
For  He  shall  have  dominion 

O'er  river,  aea,  and  shore, 
Far  as  the  eagle's  pinion 

Or  dove's  light  wing  can 


For  Him  shall  prayer  miceaaing. 

And  daily  vowh,  ascend ; 
Hie  kingdom  still  increasing, 

A  kingdom  without  end : 
The  mountain-dews  shall  nonrish 

A  seed  in  weakness  sown, 
Whooe  fmit  shall  spread  and  flouriah. 

And  shake  like  Lebanon. 

O'er  every  foe  victorious. 

He  on  his  throne  shall  rest. 
From  age  to  age  more  glorions, 

All-blessing  and  all-blest : 
The  tide  of  time  shall  never 

His  covenant  remove ; 
His  name  shall  stand  for  ever ; 

That  name  to  us  is — Love. 


PSALM  LXXni. 

Truly  the  Lord  is  good  to  those. 

The  pure  in  heart,  who  love  hie  name  i 

But  aa  for  me,  temptation  ruae. 

And  welUnigh  caat  me  down  to  ahame. 

For  I  was  envious  at  their  state. 

When  I  beheld  the  wicked  rise. 
And  flourish  in  their  pride  elate, 

No  foar  of  death  before  their  eyes. 

Not  troubled  they,  as  othera  are, 

Nor  plagued,  with  all  their  vain  pretenee; 
Pride  like  a  chain  of  gold  they  wear, 

Apd  ckHhe  themeelvee  with  violence. 
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Swoln  are  their  eyet  with  wine  and  Inat,  ' 
For  more  than  heart  can  wish  have  tfaej ; 

In  fraud  and  tyranny  they  truat 
To  make  the  multitude  their  pray. 

Their  mouth  aanila  the  heavens ;  dieir  tongue 
Walks  arrogantly  through  the  earth ; 

Pleasure's  full  cups  to  them  are  wrung ; 
They  reel  in  revelry  and  mirth. 

**  Who  is  die  Lord,  that  we  should  ftar. 
Lest  He  our  dark  devices  know  ? 

Who  the  Most  High,  that  He  should  hear, 
Or  heed,  the  words  of  men  below  f" 

Thus  cry  die  mockers,  flush'd  with  health, 
£zuldng  while  their  joys  increase ; 

These  are  the  ungodly — men,  whose  wealth 
Flows  like  a  river,  ne'er  to  ceases 

And  have  I  deaased  my  heart  in  vain. 
And  wasVd  in  innocence  my  hands  t 

All  day  afflicted,  I  complain, 
All  nig^  I  mourn  in  straitening  bands. 

Too  painihl  this  for  me  to  view. 
Till  to  thy  temple,  Lord,  I  went. 

And  then  their  ^trfhl  end  I  knew. 
How  suddenly  their  light  is  spent 

Surely  in  slippery  places  set, 
Down  to  perdition  these  are  hurl'd ; 

Snared  in  the  toils  of  their  own  net, 
A  spectacle  to  all  the  world. 

As,  from  a  dream  when  one  awakes. 
The  phantoms  of  the  brain  take  flight ; 

So,  when  thy  wrath  in  thunder  breaks. 
Their  image  shall  dissolve  in  night 

Abash'd,  my  iblly  then  I  saw ; 

I  seem'd  before  Thee  like  a  brute ; 
Smit  to  the  heart,  o'erwhelm'd  with  awe, 

I  bow'd,  and  worriiipp'd,  and  was  mute. 

Yet  Thou  art  ever  at  my  side : 

0,  still  uphold  me,  and  defend ; 
Me  by  thy  counsel  Thou  shalt  guide. 

And  fadng  to  glory  jn  the  end. 

Whom  have  I,  Lord,  in  heaveh  but  Thee ! 

On  eaith  shall  none  divide  my  heart ; 
Then  fiul  ray  flesh,  my  spirit  flee, 

Tliou  mine  eternal  portion  art 


PSALM  LXXVn. 

In  time  of  tribulation, 

Hear,  Lord,  my  feeble  cries; 
With  humble  supplication. 

To  Thee  my  spirit  flies : 
My  heart  with  grief  is  breaking. 

Scarce  can  my  voice  complain  { 
Mine  eyes,  with  tears  kept  wakings 

Still  watch  and  weep  in  vaia 


The  days  of  old,  in  vision, 

Bring  vanish'd  blin  to  view ; 
The  years  of  lost  fruition 

Their  joys  in  pangs  renew: 
Remember'd  songs  of  gladness, 

Through  night's  lone  silence  brought. 
Strike  notes  of  deeper  sadness, 

Anif  stir  desponding  thought 

Hath  God  cast  off  for  ever  7 

Can  time  lus  truth  impair  ? 
His  tender  mercy,  never 

Shall  I  presume  to  share  ? 
Hadi  He  his  loving  kindness 

Shut  up  in  endless  wrath  ? 
-—No ;  this  is  mine  own  blindness. 

That  cannot  see  his  path. 

I  call  to  recollection 

The  years  of  his  right  hand ; 
And,  strong  in  his  protection, 

Again  through  &ith  I  stand. 
Thy  deeds,  O  Lord,  are  wonder ; 

Holy  are  all  thy  wojrs ; 
The  secret  place  of  thunder 

ShaU  utter  forth  thy  praise. 

Thee,  with  the  tribes  assembled, 

O  God,  the  billou*s  saw ; 
They  saw  Thee,  and  they  trembled, 

Tum'd,  and  stood  still,  with  awe ; 
The  clouds  shot  hail — they  lighten'd , 

The  earth  reel'd  to  and  fro ; 
Thy  fiery  pillar  brighten'd 

The  gulf  of  gloom  below. 

Thy  way  is  in  great  waters, 

'Thy  footsteps  are  not  known ; 
Let  Adam's  sons  and  daughters 

Confide  in  Thee  alone ; 
Through  the  wild  sea  Thou  leddest 

Thy  chosen  flock  of  jrore ; 
Still  on  the  waves  Thou  treadest. 

And  thy  redeem'd  pass  o'er. 


PSALM  LXXX. 

Of  old,  O  God,  thine  own  right  hand 
A  pleasant  vine  did  plant  and  train ; 

Above  the  hills,  o'er  all  the  land, 
It  sought  the  sun,  and  drank  the  rain. 

Its  boughs  like  goodly  cedari  spread. 
Forth  to  the  river  went  the  root ; 

Perennial  verdure  ciown'd  its  head. 
It  bore,  in  every  season,  fruit 

That  vine  is  desolate  and  torn. 
Its  scions  in  the  dust  are  laid ; 

Rank  o'er  the  ruin  springs  the  thom. 
The  wild  boar  wallows  in  the  shade. 

Lord  God  of  Hosts,  thine  ear  incline. 
Change  into  songs  thy  people's  feors* 

Return,  and  visit  this  thy  vine. 
Revive  thy  work  amidst  the  years. 
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Tlie  plenteous  and  continued  dow 
Of  thy  rich  bleming  here  descend ; 

So  shall  thy  vine  its  leaf  renew, 
Till  o*er  the  earth  its  branches  bend. 

Then  shall  it  flourish  wide  and  &r, 
While  realms  beneath  its  shadow  rwt; 

The  moniing  and  the  evening  star 

Shall  mark  its  bounds  from  east  to  west 

So  shall  thine  enemies  be  dumb, 
Thy  banish'd  ones  no  mora  enslaved. 

The  fullness  of  the  Gentiles  come, 
And  Israel's  yoimgest  bora  be  saved. 


PSALM  LXXXIV. 

How  amiable,  how  fair, 

0  Lord  of  Hosts,  to  me. 
Thy  tabernacles  are  1 

My  flesh  cries  out  for  Thee ; 
My  heart  and  soul,  with  heaven-waid  in. 
To  Thee,  the  living  God,  aspire. 

The  sparrow  here  finds  place 

To  build  her  little  nest ; 
TTie  swallow's  wandering  race 

Hither  return  and  rest : 
Beneath  thy  roof  their  young  ones  cry, 
And  round  thine  altar  leara  to  fly. 

Thrice  blemed  they  who  dwell 

Within  thino  house,  my  God, 
Where  daily  praises  swell. 

And  still  the  floor  is  trod 
By  thoMJ,  who  in  thy  presence  bow. 
By  those,  whose  King  and  God  art  Thou. 

Through  Boca's  arid  vale. 

As  pilgrims  when  they  pass. 
The  well-springs  never  &il. 

Fresh  rain  renews  the  graft ; 
From  strength  to  strength  they  journey  still. 
Till  all  appear  on  Zion's  hill. 

Lord  God  of  Hosts,  give  ear, 

A  gracious  answer  yield ; 
0  God  of  Jacob,  hear ; 

Behold,  O  God,  our  shield  ; 
ix>ok  on  thine  own  Anointed  One, 
And  save  through  thy  beloved  Son. 

I^rd,  I  would  mther  stand 

A  keeper  at  thy  gate. 
Than  on  the  king's  right  hand 

In  tenti  of  worldly  state ; 
One  day  within  thy  courts,  one  day, 
b  worth  a  thousand  cast  away. 

God  is  a  sun  of  light, 

Glory  and  grace  to  shed ; 
God  is  a  shield  of  might. 

To  giinrd  the  &ithlil  head ; 
O  Lord  of  Hosts,  how  happy  he. 
The  man  who  puts  his  trust  fai  Thee ! 


PSALM  XC. 

Lord,  Thou  hast  been  thy  people's  real, 
Through  all  their  generations. 

Their  refuge  when  by  danger  prest, 
Their  hope  m  tribulations ; 

Thou,  ere  the  mountains  sprang  to  birth. 

Or  ever  Thou  hadst  ibrm'd  the  earth. 
Arc  God  from  everlasting. 

TTi©  ■COS  of  men  return  to  clay. 
When  Thou  the  word  halt  spoken, 

As  with  a  torrent  borne  away. 
Gone  like  a  dream  when  broken : 

A  thousand  yean  are,  in  thy  sight. 

But  as  a  watch  amid  the  night. 
Or  yesterday  departed. 

At  mora,  we  flourish  like  the  grasa 
With  dew  and  sunbeams  lighted. 

But  ere  the  cool  of  evening  pass. 
The  rich  array  is  blighted : 

Thus  do  thy  chastisements  consume 

Youth's  tender  leaf  and  beauty's  bloom  : 
We  fide  at  thy  displeasure. 

Our  life  is  like  the  transient  breath 

That  tells  a  mournful  story. 
Early  or  late,  stopt  short  by  death : 

And  where  is  all  our  glory  f 
Our  days  are  threescore  years  and  ten, 
And  if  the  span  be  lengthen'd  then. 

Their  strength  is  toil  and  sorrow. 

I/>>  tliou  hast  set  before  tfame  eyes 

All  our  misdeeds  and  erron : 
Our  secret  sins  from  darki^ess  rise. 

At  thine  awakening  terrors : 
Who  shall  abide  the  trying  hour  f 
Who  knows  the  thunder  of  thy  power  f 

We  flee  unto  thy  mercy. 

I/>rd,  teach  us  so  to  mark  our  days. 
That  we  may  prize  them  duly ; 

So  guide  our  feet  in  Wisdom's  ways, 
'That  we  may  love  thee  truly: 

Retura,  O  Lord,  our  grieft  behold. 

And  with  thy  goodness,  as  of  old, 
O  satisfy  us  early. 

Restore  our  comforts  as  our  fean, 

Our  joy  as  our  aflliction ; 
Give  to  thy  church,  through  changing  yean 

Increasing  benedictioQ ; 
Thy  glorious  beauty  there  reveal, 
And  with  thy  perfect  image  seal 

Thy  servants  and  their  labors. 


i 


PSALM  xa. 

Call  Jehovah  thy  salvation. 
Rest  beneath  the  AUnigfaty's  shade ; 

In  his  secret  habitation 

Dwell,  nor  ever  be  dismay'd : 
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There  no  tumult  can  alarm  thee, 
Thou  shah  dread  no  hidden  anare ; 

Guile  nor  violence  can  harm  ihee, 
In  eternal  Mieguard  there. 

From  the  Rword  at  noon<day  wasting 

From  the  noiaorae  pestilence, 
In  the  depth  of  midnight  blasting, 

God  shall  be  thy  sure  defimoe  t 
Fear  not  thou  the  deadly  quiver. 

When  a  thousand  feel  the  blow; 
Mercy  shall  thy  soul  deliver. 

Though  ten  thousand  be  laid  lorn 


Okily  with  thine  eye,  the 

Of  the  wicked  thou  shalt 
When  by  slow  disease  they  langnish, 

When  they  perish  suddenly : 
lliee,  though  winds  and  waves  be  iwelliog, 

God,  thine  hope,  shall  bear  through  all ; 
Plague  shall  not  cone  nigh  thy  dwelling. 

Thee  no  evil  shall  befklL 

He  shall  charge  his  angel-Iegiona, 

Watch  and  ward  o*er  thee  lo  keep^ 
Though  thou  walk  through  hostile  regions, 

Though  in  desert-wilds  thou  sleep: 
Oki  the  lion  vainly  roaring. 

On  his  young,  thy  fibot  shall  tread. 
And,  the  dragon*s  den  ezplering, 

Tliou  shalt  bruise  the  serpent's  hewl. 

Since,  with  pure  and  firm  afleetioB, 

Thou  on  God  hast  set  thy  love. 
With  the  wings  of  his  protection, 

He  will  shield  thee  from  above: 
Thou  shalt  call  on  Him  in  trouble. 

He  will  hearken.  He  will  save. 
Here  for  grief  reward  thee  double, 

CroiwB  with  life  beyond  the  grave. 


PSALM  xcm. 

Thx  Lord  is  King}*-apon  his  throne 
He  sits  in  girmmts  glorious ; 

Or  girds  for  war  his  armor  on, 
In  every  field  victorious  t 

The  world  came  forth  at  his  command  *, 

Built  on  his  word,  its  pillars  stand ; 
They  never  can  be  shaken. 

The  Lord  was  King  ere  time  began. 

His  reign  is  everlasting; 
When  high  the  floods  in  trnnult  nn, 

Their  foam  to  heaven  op-oasiing. 
He  made  the  raging  waves  his  path ; 
^-The  sea  is  mighty  in  iti  wra&. 

Bat  God  on  high  is  mightier. 

lliy  testimonies.  Lord,  are  sure : 
Thy  realm  fears  no  oommotion. 

Firm  as  the  earth,  whose  shores  endofe 
The  eternal  toil  of  ocean. 

And  Thou  with  perfect  peace  wilt  bless 

Thy  ftithful  flock  ^-for  holiness 
Beooroea  thine  house  for  ever. 


PSALM  XCV. 

O  COME,  let  us  sing  to  the  Lord, 

In  God  our  salvation  rejoice ; 
In  psalms  of  thanksgiving  record 

His  praise,  with  one  s(nrit,  one  voice : 
For  Jehov^  is  King,  and  He  reigns. 

The  God  of  all  gods,  on  his  throne ; 
The  strength  of  the  hills  He  mainuins, 

The  ends  of  the  earth  are  his  own. 

The  sea  is  Jehovah's — He  made 

The  tide  its  dominion  to  know ; 
The  land  is  Jehovah's— He  laid 

Its  solid  foundations  below. 
O  come  let  us  worship,  and  kneel 

Before  our  Creator,  our  God  ; 
— ^The  people  who  serve  Him  with  zeal, 

— The  flock  whom  He  guides  with  his  rod 

As  Moses,  the  fathers  of  old. 

Through  the  sea  aiA  the  wilderness  led. 
His  wonderful  works  to  behold. 

With  manna  from  heaven  are  fed  : 
To-day,  let  us  hearken,  to-day. 

To  the  voice  that  yet  speaks  from  above. 
And  all  his  commandments  obey. 

For  all  his  commandments  are  love. 

His  wrath  let  us  fear  to  provoke. 

To  dwell  in  his  favor  unite ; 
His  service  is  freedom,  his  yoke 

Is  easy,  his  burden  is  light : 
But,  oh !  of  rebellion  beware, 

Rebellion,  that  hardens  the  breast. 
Lest  God  in  his  anger  should  swear 

That  ve  shall  not  enter  his  rest. 


PSALM  C. 

Bi  joyful  in  God,  all  ye  lands  of  the  earth, 
0  serve  him  with  gladness  and  fear ; 

Exult  in  his  {nresence  with  music  and  mirth. 
With  k>ve  and  devotion  draw  near. 

For  Jehovah  is  God,— and  Jehovah  alone, 

Creator  and  ruler  o'er  all ; 
And  we  are  his  people,  his  sceptre  we  own ; 

His  sheep,  and  we  follow  his  calL 

O  enter  his  gates  with  Cfaankigiving  and  KEOf^ 
Tour  vows  in  his  temple  proclaim ; 

Wm  praise  vrith  melodious  accordance  proloog. 
And  bless  his  adorable  name. 


For  good  is  the  Lord,  inexpresaibly  good. 
And  we  are  the  work  of  his  hand ; 

His  mercy  and  truth  fhxn  eternity  stood. 
And  shall  to  eCemity  stand. 


PSALM  an. 

O  MT  soul,  with  all  thy  powers, 
Bless  the  Lord's  most  holy  name ; 

O  my  soul,  till  life's  last  houis. 

Bless  the  Lord,  his  praise  proclaim ; 
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TUne  mfinnitiM  He  heal'd ; 
He  thy  peace  and  pordoii  aeal'd. 

He  with  loving  kindnen  crown'd  thee. 

Satisfied  thy  mouth  with  good ; 
From  the  snares  of  death  unbound  thee, 
Eagle-like  thy  jrouth  renew'd : 
Rich  in  tender  mercy  He, 
Slow  to  wrath,  to  lavor  free. 

He  will  not  retain  ditpleasore. 

Though  awhile  He  hide  hit  &ce ; 
Nor  his  God-like  bounty  measure 
By  our  merit,  but  his  grace ; 
As  the  heaven  the  earth  transcendf, 
Over  us  his  care  extends. 

Far  as  east  and  west  are  parted, 
He  our  sins  hath  sever'd  thus ; 
As  a  fiither  loving-hearted 
Spares  his  scm,  He  spareth  us ; 
For  He  knows  our  feeble  frame. 
He  remembers  whence  we  came. 

Mark  the  field-fbwer.  where  it  groweth. 

Frail  and  beautiful ; — anon. 
When  the  south-wind  sofUy  bloweth. 
Look  again, — ^the  flower  is  gone : 
Such  is  man ;  his  honors  pass. 
Like  the  glory  of  the  grass. 

From  eternity,  enduring 

To  eternity, — the  Lord, 
Scill  his  people's  blLss  insuring, 
Keeps  his  covenanted  word ; 
Yea,  with  truth  and  righteousness, 
Children's  children  He  will  bless. 

As  in  heaven,  his  throne  and  dwelling. 

King  on  earth  He  holds  his  sway ; 
Angels,  ye  in  strength  excelling. 
Bless  the  Lord,  his  voice  obey ; 
All  his  works  beneath  the  pole. 
Bless  the  Lord,  with  thee,  my  tool. 


PSALM  CIV 

Mt  soul,  adore  the  Lord  of  might ; 

With  uncreated  glory  crown'd. 
And  clad  hi  royalty  of  light. 
He  draws  the  curtain*d  heavens  aiooiid ; 
Dark  waters  his  pavilion  ferm. 
Clouds  are  his  car,  his  wheels  the  stonn. 

lightning  before  Him,  and  behind 
Hiunder  rebounding  to  and  fio ; 
He  walks  upon  the  winged  wind. 
And  reins  the  blast,  or  lets  it  go : 
— ^This  goodly  globe  his  wisdom  plann'd. 
He  fiz'd  the  bounds  of  sea  and  land. 

When  o*er  a  guilty  world,  of  old, 

He  sumroon'd  tlie  avenging  main. 
At  his  rebuke  the  billows  roU'd 
Back  to  their  parent  gulf  again ; 
The  motmtains  raised  their  joyful  heads, 
like  new  creations,  from  their  beds. 
34  X 


Thenoeibrth  the  self^revolving  tide 
Its  daily  fiill  and  flow  maintains ; 
Tluough  winding  voles  fresh  fountains  glide 
Leap  from  the  hills,  or  course  the  plsihw ; 
lliere  thirsty  cattle  throng  the  brink, 
And  the  wild  asses  bend  to  drink. 


Fed  by  the  currents,  fruitful  groves 

Expand  their  leaves,  their  fragrance  fling. 
Where  the  cool  breeze  at  noon-tide  roves. 
And  birds  among  the  branches  sing ; 
Soft  fiUl  the  showers  when  day  declines. 
And  sweet  the  peaceful  rainbow  shines. 

Grass  through  the  meadows,  ridi  with  flowen, 

God's  bounty  spreads  for  herds  and  flocks ; 
On  Lebanon  his  cedar  towers. 
The  wild  goat  bounds  upon  his  rocks ; 
Fowls  in  his  forests  build  their  nesia. 
The  stork  amid  the  pine-tree  rests. 

To  strmgthen  man,  condemn'd  to  toil, 
He  fills  with  grain  the  golden  ear ; 
Bids  the  ripe  olive  melt  with  oil. 

And  swells  the  grape,  man's  heart  to  cheer: 
—The  moon  her  tide  of  changing  knows. 
Her  orb  with  lustre  ebbs  and  flows. 

Tlie  sun  goes  down,  the  stars  come  out : 
He  maketh  darkness,  and  't  is  night ; 
Then  roam  the  beasts  of  prey  about. 
The  desert  rings  with  chase  and  flight  : 
The  lion,  and  the  lion's  brood. 
Look  upv — and  God  provides  them  food. 

Mom  dawns  fiu*  east ;  ere  long  the  sun 

Warms  the  glad  nations  with  hia  beams ; 
Day,  in  their  dens,  the  spoilers  shun. 
And  night  returns  to  them  in  dreams  t 
Man  from  his  couch  to  labor  goes. 
Till  evening  brings  again  repose. 

How  manifold  thy  works,  O  Lord, 

In  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness  wrought! 
The  earth  is  with  thy  rirbes  stored. 
And  ocean  with  thy  wonders  fraug^ : 
Un&thom'd  caves  beneath  the  deep 
For  Thee  their  hidden  treasures  keep. 


There  go  the  ships,  with  sails  unfurl'd. 

By  'Thee  directed  on  their  way; 
There,  in  his  own  mjrsterious  worid. 
Leviathan  delights  to  play ; 
And  tribes  ^at  range  immeoaity. 
Unknown  to  man,  are  known  to  Thee. 

By  Thee  alone  the  living  live ; 

Hide  but  thy  foce,  their  oomforlB  fly ; 
They  gather  what  thy  seasons  give : 
l^e  Thou  away  their  breath,  they  die : 
Send  forth  thy  spirit  from  above, 
And  all  is  life  again,  and  love. 

Joy  in  his  works  Jehovah  takee» 
Tet  to  destruction  they  return ; 

He  looks  upon  the  earth,  it  quakes, 
Toucbea  the  mountains,  and  diey  bun 
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—•Thou,  Ood,  ibr  erer  art  Ihe  .wmvi 
I  AM  ii  dune  unchimging  naoM. 


PSALM  cvn. 

No.1. 

Thank  and  pnue  Jehovah't 

For  bii  merciet,  firm  and  rare, 

Fkom  eternity,  the  tame. 
To  eternity  endure. 

Let  the  ranaom'd  thui  rejoice. 
Gathered  ont  of  every  land, 

Aa  the  people  of  hia  choice ; 
Fluck'd  from  the  deitroyer*a  lund. 


In  the  wildemeM  astray. 
Hither,  thither,  while  they 

Hungry,  fainting  by  the  way. 
Far  firom  refuge,  shelter, 


Then  unto  the  Lord  they  ciy. 
He  inclines  a  graeioos  ear. 

Sends  deliverance  fiK>m  on  high, 
Reaeoes  them  from  all  their  iear. 

To  a  pleasant  land  He  brings, 
Where  the  vine  and  olive  grow. 

Where  from  flowery  hills  the  springa 
Through  luxuriant  valleys  flow. 

O  that  men  would  praise  the  Lord, 
For  his  goodness  to  their  race ; 

For  the  wonders  of  his  word. 
And  the  riches  of  his  grace ! 


PSALM  cvn. 

Na2. 

Thkt  that  mourn  in  dungeon-gloom. 

Bound  in  iron  and  despair. 
Sentenced  to  a  heavier  doom 

Tlian  the  pangs  they  sufler  then ;— > 

Foes  and  rebels  onoe  to  God, 
They  disdain'd  his  high  control ; 

Now  they  feel  his  fiery  rod 
Striking  tenon  throo^  their  souL 

Wrung  with  agony  they  ftH 
To  the  dust ;  and,  gazing  round, 

Gill  Ibr  help.* — ^in  vain  they  call, 
Helpk  nor  hope,  nor  fiiend  are  found* 

llien  unto  the  Lord  they  cry: 

He  inclines  a  gracious  ear, 
Sends  deUveranoe  from  on  high. 

Rescues  them  fton  all  their  (bar. 

He  restores  their  finfeit-breath. 
Breaks  in  twain  the  gates  of  bnss ; 

From  the  bands  and  grasp  of  death. 
Forth  to  liberty  th^ 


O  that  men  would  praise  the  Lortf, 
For  his  goodness  to  their  race; 

For  the  wonders  of  his  word. 
And  the  riches  of  his  grace ! 


PSALM  cvn. 

Naa 

Fools,  for  their  transgresnon,  setf 
Sharp  disease  their  youth  conrame. 

And  their  beauty,  like  a  tree, 
Withering  oVr  an  early  tomb. 

Food  is  loathsome  to  their  taste, 
And  the  eye  revolts  from  light ; 

All  their  joys  to  ruin  haste. 
As  the  sun-set  into  night 

Then  unto  the  Lord  they  cry  : 
He  inclines  a  gracious  ear, 

Sends  deliverance  from  on  high. 
Rescues  them  from  all  their  fear. 

He  with  health  renews  their  frame. 

Lesigtb«is  out  their  numbered  days; 
Let  them  glorify  his  name 

^l^th  the  sacrifice  of  praise. 

O  that  men  would  praise  the  Lord, 
For  his  goodness  to  their  race ; 

For  the  wonders  of  his  word, 
And  the  riches  of  his  grace ! 


PSALM  CVIL 
No.  4. 

Thkt  that  toil  upon  the  deep, 
And  in  vessels  light  and  fiail, 

0*er  the  mighty  waters  sweep 
With  the  billow  and  the  gale« — 

Blark  what  wonders  God  performs. 
When  He  speaks,  and,  uncmifined. 

Rush  to  battle  all  his  storms 
In  the  chariots  of  the  wind. 

Up  to  heaven  their  bark  is  whirVd 
On  the  mountain  of  the  wave ; 

Down  as  suddenly  'tis  hurPd 
To  the  abysses  of  the  grave. 

To  and  firo  they  reel,  they  roU, 

As  intofxicate  with  wine; 
Terrora  pmlyte  their  soul. 

Helm  they  quit,  and  hope 


Then  unto  the  Lord  they  cry. 
He  inclines  a  gradoos  ear. 

Sends  deliverance  fhxn  on  high, 
Rescues  them  firom  all  their  £Bar. 

Calm  and  smooth  the  surges  fbw. 
And,  where  deadly  lightning  ran, 

God*s  own  reconciling  bow 
Metes  the  ocean  with  a  span. 
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O  diat  men  would  pnite  tbe  Lord* 
For  hii  goodiMM  to  their  race ; 

For  tbe  wonden  of  hii  word. 
And  the  riches  of  his  grace! 


PSALM  cvn. 

Na5. 

I^T  the  elden  pretse  the  Lord, 
Him  let  all  the  people  pnise, 

When  they  meet  with  one  aeoord 
In  his  oourtih  on  holy  dmyi. 

God  fer  tin  will  vengeance  take, 
Smite  the  earth  with  sore  dirtiriBi, 

And  a  fruitful  rogion  make 
As  the  howling  wildemc 


But  when  mercy  stays  his  hand. 
Famine,  plague,  and  death  depart; 

Tea,  the  rock,  at  his  oomnand, 
Pours  a  river  from  its  heart 

There  the  hungry  dwell  in  peace, 
Cities  build,  and  plow  the  ground. 

While  their  flocks  aiid  herds  increase, 
And  their  com  and  wine  abound. 

Should  they  yet  rebel, — his  arm 
Lays  their  pride  again  in  dust : 

But  the  poor  He  shields  from  harm, 
And  in  Wm  the  righteous  tmst 

Whoso  wisely  marks  his  will, 
Thus  evolving  Miss  from  woe. 

Shall,  redeem'd  from  every  ill, 
All  his  bving  kindness  know. 


PSALM  cxm. 

Snv4NTS  of  God,  in  joyful  lays. 
Sing  ye  the  Lord  Jehovah's  pnin ; 
His  g^oos  name  let  all  adore, 
From  age  to  age,  lor  evermore. 

Blest  be  that  name,  supremely  blest. 
From  the  sun's  rising  to  its  rest ; 
Above  the  heavens  his  power  is  known. 
Through  all  the  earth  his  goodness  shown. 


Who  is  like  God  f^— so  great,  ao  hi|^ 
He  bows  himself  to  view  the  sky ; 
And  yet,  with  condescending  grace, 
liooks  down  upon  the  human  noa. 

He  bean  the  uncomplaining  moan 
Of  those  who  sit  and  weep  alone ; 
He  lifts  the  mourner  from  the  dust. 
And  saves  the  poor  in  Him  that  tniit 

Servants  of  God,  in  joyful  lays, 
Sing  ye  the  Lord  Jehovah's  praise; 
His  saving  name  let  all  adore, 
FfflW  Aie  fO  $$e,  for  evfJTpoupp 


PSALM  CXVL 

I  LOVK  the  Lord; — He  lent  an  ear 

When  I  for  help  implored ; 
He  rescued  me  from  sJl  my  fear. 

Therefore  I  bve  the  Lord. 

Bound  hand  and  foot  with  chains  of  sin. 
Death  dragg'd  me  for  his  prey ; 

The  pit  was  moved  to  take  me  in. 
All  hope  was  for  away. 

I  cried  in  a^ony  of  mind, 
**  Lord,  I  beseech  Thee,  save." 

He  heard  me ; — ^Death  his  prey  raagn'd. 
And  Mercy  shut  the  grave. 

Return,  my  soul,  unto  thy  rsat, 

From  God  no  longer  roam ; 
His  hand  hath  bountifully  Meet, 

His  goodness  call'd  thee  home. 


What  diall  I  render  unto  Thee, 

My  savior  in  distress. 
For  all  thy  benefits  to  me. 

So  great  and  numberless  f 


This  will  I  do,  for  thy  love's  sake. 
And  thus  thy  power  proclaim ; 

The  sacramental  cup  I  HI  take, 
And  call  upon  diy  name. 

Tbi&a  God  of  covenanted  grace. 
Hear  and  record  my  vow, 

While  in  thy  courts  I  seek  thy  face 
And  at  thine  altar  bow : 

Henceforth  to  Thee  myself  I  give ; 

With  single  heart  and  eye, 
Te  walk  before  Thee  while  I  live. 

And  bless  Thee  when  I  die. 


PSALM  cxvn. 

All  ye  Gentile^  praise  the  Lord, 
All  ye  lanc^  your  voices  raise : 
Heaven  and  earth,  with  loud  acond, 
die  Lord,  for  ever  praise. 


For  his  trudi  and  mercy  stand, 
Ptast,  and  present,  and  to  be. 

Like  the  yean  of  his  right  hand* 
Like  his  own  eternity. 

Plraise  Him,  ye  who  know  his  love. 

Praise  Him  from  the  depths  beneath. 
Praise  Wm  in  the  heights  above ; 

your  Maker,  all  that  breathe. 


PSALM  CXXL 

ENCOMPAM'n  with  ten  thousand  iUa, 

Prestby  pnrsumgfbea, 
I  lift  mine  eyes  unto  the  hills 

F^om  whence  salvation  ffowa, 
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» i«  fipom  the  Lord,  who  made 
goTerm  earth  and  tky ; 
0  hia  almighty  aid, 
ever-watching  eye. 

who  thy  aoul  in  aafety  keepa, 
U  drive  deatruction  hence ; 
jord  thy  keeper  never  aleepa ; 
e  Lord  ia  thy  defence. 

aim,  with  hia  afflictive  light, 
laM  hsrm  thee  not  by  day ; 
ttiee  the  moon  rooleat  by  night 
.kmg  thy  tranquil  way. 

ee  ahall  the  Lord  fireaerve  fiom  lin, 
\nd  comfort  in  diatreaa ; 
if  going  out  and  coming  in. 
The  Lord  thy  God  ahall  bleaa. 


PSALM  CXXIL 

jLah  waa  my  heart  to  hear 

My  old  companions  aay. 
Come — in  the  houae  of  God  appear. 

For  't  ia  an  holy  day. 

Our  willing  feel  shall  stand 

Withm  the  temple-door. 
While  young  and  old.  in  many  a  band. 

Shall  throng  the  aacred  floor. 

Thither  the  tribea  repair. 
Where  all  are  wont  to  meet. 

And,  joyful  in  the  bouse  of  pnyar. 
Bend  at  the  mercy-aeaL 

Pray  for  Jerusalem, 

The  city  of  our  God ; 
The  Lord  from  heaven  be  kind  to  thm 

That  k>ve  the  dear  abode. 

Within  theae  walla  may  peace 

And  harmony  be  feund ; 
Zion,  in  all  thy  palacea, 

Proaperily  abound ! 

For  fKends  and  brethren  dear, 
Our  prayer  shall  never  oe^ae ; 

Oft  aa  Uiey  meet  ibr  woiahip  here, 
Ood  aend  hia  people  peace ! 


PSALM  CXXIV. 

Tm  Lord  ia  on  our  side. 

His  people  now  may  aay ; 
The  Lord  is  on  our  side^r— or  we 

Had  fidlen  a  sudden  prey. 

Sin,  Satan,  Death,  and  Hell, 

Like  fire,  against  u&  mae ; 
llien  had  the  flames  coninmed  ua  quid^ 

Bqt  Ood  Npell'd  our  foes. 


Like  water  they  retum'd, 
When  wiklest  tempesti  rave ; 

Then  had  the  floods  gone  o*er  our  head, 
But  God  was  there  to  save. 

From  jeopardy  redeem'd. 

As  from  the  lion's  wrath, 
Mercy  and  truth  uphoM  our  life, 

And  safety  guards  our  path. 

Our  aoul  eacaped  the  toils ; 

As  from  the  fowler's  snare. 
The  bird,  with  disentangled  wings, 

Fliti  through  the  boundless  air. 

Our  help  is  from  the  Lord ; 

In  Him  we  will  confide. 
Who  Btretch'd  the  heavena,  who  fbrm'd  the 

— The  Lord  is  on  our  side. 


PSALM  CXXV. 

Who  make  the  Lord  of  hosts  their  tower, 

Shall  like  Mount  Zion  be, 
Immovable  by  mortal  power, 

Built  on  eternity. 

As  round  about  Jerusalem, 
The  guardian  mountains  stand. 

So  shall  the  Lord  encompass  them 
Who  hold  by  his  right  hand. 

The  rod  of  wickedness  shall  ne'er 

Against  the  just  prevail, 
Lest  innocence  should  fuid  a  snare. 

And  tempted  virtue  fiuL 

Do  good,  O  Lord,  do  good  to  those 
Who  cleave  to  Thee  in  heart. 

Who  on  thy  truth  alone  repose. 
Nor  from  thy  law  depart. 

While  rebel<«ou1s,  who  turn  aside. 

Thine  anger  shall  destroy. 
Do  Thou  in  peace  thy  people  guide 

To  thine  eternal  joy. 


PSALM  CXXVI. 

Whui  God  from  sin's  captivity 
Sets  his  afflicted  people  free. 
Lost  in  amaze,  their  mercies  seem 
The  transient  raptures  of  a  dream. 

But  soon  their  ransora'd  souls  rejoir 
And  mirth  and  music  swell  their  v 
Till  foes  confess,  nor  dare  condemi 
**  The  Lord  hath  done  great  things 

They  catch  the  strain,  and  answe 
"  The  Lord  hath  done  great  thing 
Whence  gladness  fills  our  hearts, 
Sweet  and  •pontaneous,  wake  ov 
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Tom  <mr  captivity,  O  Lord, 
Af  loiithem  riven,  at  thy  word. 
Bound  fJEom  their  channels,  and  mtora 
Plenty,  where  all  wai  waite  befiive 

Who  iow  in  tean  shall  reap  in  joy  * 
Nought  shall  the  precious  seed  deitny. 
Nor  long  the  weeping  exiles  roinu 
But  bring  their  sheaves  rcgoictng  bona. 


PSALM  CXXX. 

Out  of  the  depths  of  woe 

To  Thee,  O  Lord,  I  cry ; 
Darkness  sorronnds  me,  but  I  know 

That  Thou  art  ever  nigh. 

Then  hearken  to  my  voice. 

Give  ear  to  my  complaint ; 
Thou  bidst  the  mourning  soul  nyoice, 

Thou  comfcrtest  the  &int 

I  cast  my  hope  on  T^ee, 
Thou  canst.  Thou  wilt  fergive ; 

Wert  Thou  to  mark  iniquity. 
Who  in  thy  sight  could  livef 

HumUy  on  Thee  I  wait, 

Confesring  all  my  sin ; 
Lord,  I  am  knocking  at  thy  gate ; 

Open,  and  take  me  in. 

Like  them,  whose  longing  eyes 
Watch,  till  the  morning  star 

(T^ngh  late  and  seen  through  tempeati) 
Heaven's  portali  to  unbar : — 

Like  them  1  watch  and  pray, 

And  though  it  tarry  kmg, 
Catch  the  first  gleam  of  welcome  day, 

Then  bunt  into  a  song. 

Glory  to  God  above ; 

The  waters  soon  will  cease, 
For,  lo !  the  swift  returning  dove 

Bringal'horoe  the  sign  of  peace. 

Though  storms  his  free  obscnre. 

And  dangers  threaten  loud, 
Jehovah's  covenant  is  sure. 

His  bow  is  in  the  cloud. 


PSALM  CXXXI. 

Loti^  ibf  ever  at  thy  side 
Let  my  |4ace  and  portion  be ; 

Strip  me  of  the  robe  of  pride, 
Clothe  me  with  humility. 


MeeUy  may  my  soul  receive 
All  thy  spirit  hath  reveal'd ; 

Thou  hast  spoken; — I  believe, 
Though  the  prophecy  were 


Quiet  as  a  weaned  child. 

Weaned  from  the  mother's  breast ; 
By  no  subtlety  beguiled, 

On  thy  faithful  word  I  rest 

Saints,  racing  evermore. 
In  the  Lord  Jehovah  trust : 

Him  in  all  his  ways  adore, 
WIm,  and  wonderful,  and  just 


PSALM  cxxxn. 

NaL 

God  in  his  temples  let  us  meet, 

Low  on  our  knees  before  Him  bend ; 

Here  hath  He  fix'd  his  mercy-seat, 
Here  on  his  Sabbath  we  attend. 

Arise  into  thy  resting-place. 

Thou,  and  thine  ark  of  strength,  O  Lord . 
Shine  through  the  veil,  we  seek  Uiy  fiioe ; 

Speak,  for  we  hearken  to  thy  word. 

With  righteousness  thy  priests  amy ; 

Jo3rful  thy  chosen  people  be ; 
Let  Uiose  who  teach  and  those  who  pray. 

Let  all — be  holiness  to  Thee. 


PSALM  cxxxn. 

No.  2. 

Lord,  for  thy  servant  David's  sake. 
Perform  thine  oath  to  David's  son  ;■ 

Thy  truth  Thou  never  wilt  forsake  ^- 
Look  on  thine  own  Anointed  One. 
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The  Lord  in  foithfulness  hath  sworn 
His  throne  for  ever  to  nuuntain ; 

From  realm  to  realm,  the  sceptre  botne 
Shall  stretch  o'er  earth  Messiah's  reign. 

Zion!  my  chosen  hill  of  old, 

My  rest,  my  dwelling,  my  delij^ 

With  loving  khidness  I  uphold. 
Her  walb  are  ever  in  my  sight 

I  satisfy  her  poor  with  bread. 
Her  tables  with  abundance  bless, 

Joy  on  her  sons  and  daughters  shed, 

And  dotlie  her  priests  with  righteoonesi 

There  David's  horn  shall  bud  and  bloom. 
The  branch  of  glory  and  renown ; 

His  foes  my  vengeance  shall  consume ; 
Him  widi  eternal  years  I  eiown. 


PSALM  cxxxm. 

How  beautiful  the  sight 

Of  brethren  who  agree 
In  friendship  to  unite. 

And  bonds  of  charity ; 
Tis  Uke  the  preckms  ointment  died 
O'er  all  his  roibes,  fiom  Aaron's  head. 
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Til  like  the  dews  that  fill 
The  cape  of  Hennon't  flowen ; 

Or  Zion'e  fruitful  hill. 

Bright  with  the  drope  of  ehowefi. 

When  mingling  odor*  breathe  around. 

And  glory  reetsonall  the  ground. 

For  there  the  Lord  oonunanda 
Blearing,  a  boundleM  store, 

From  his  misparing  hands. 
Tea,  life  for  evermore : 

Thrioe  happy  they  who  meet  above 

To  spend  eternity  in  love ! 


PSALM  CXXXIV. 

Blbm  ye  the  Lord  with  solemn  rite. 
In  hymns  extol  his  name. 

Ye  who,  within  his  house  by  night, 
Watdi  round  the  altar's  flame. 

USt  up  your  hands  amid  the  place 
Where  bums  the  sacred  sign. 

And  pray,  that  thus  Jehovah's  &oe 
O'er  dll  the  earth  may  shine. 

From  Son,  from  his  holy  hill. 
The  Lord  our  Maker  send 

The  perfect  knowledge  of  his  will, 
Salvation  withoi^  end. 


PSALM  cxxxvn. 

WiiiRK  Babylon's  broad  riven  roll. 
In  exile  we  sate  down  to  vroep^ 

For  thoughts  of  ZioD  o'er  our  soid 
Came,  like  departed  joys,  in  sleep. 

Whose  fonoQs  to  sad  remembnnoe  rise. 

Though  fled  for  ever  from  our  eyes. 

Our  harps  upon  the  willows  hung, 

Where,  worn  with  toil,  our  limbs  reclined; 

The  chords,  untuned  and  trembling,  rung 
With  mournful  music  on  the  wind. 

While  foes,  insulting  o'er  our  UTongs, 

Cried, — **  Sing  us  one  of  Zioo's  aQngs.** 

How  can  we  sing  the  songs  we  love. 
Far  from  our  own  delii^blfbl  land  f 

— ^If  I  prefer  thee  not  above 

My  chiefest  joy,  may  this  right  hand, 

Jerusalem !  forget  its  skill. 

My  tongue  be  dumb,  my  pidse  be  stilL 


PSALM  cxxxvm. 

Thb  will  f  praise,  O  Lofd,  in  light, 
Where  seraphim  surround  thy  throne ; 

With  heart  and  soul,  with  mind  and  mig^t. 
Thee  will  I  worship,  Thee  alone. 

t  bow  toward  thy  holy  place; 

For  Thou,  in  mercy  still  the  same^ 
Hast  magnified  thy  word  of  gnuse 

O'er  1^  the  wonders  of  thy  name. 


In  peril,  when  I  cried  to  Thee, 

How  did  thy  strength  renew  my  soul ! 

Kings  and  their  realms  might  bend  the  knee. 
Could  I  to  man  reveal  Uie  whole. 

Thou,  Lord,  above  all  height  art  high, 
Tet  with  the  lowly  wilt  Thou  dwell ; 

The  prond  far  oB^  thy  jealous  eye 
Shall  mark,  and  with  a  look  repel 

Though  in  the  depth  of  trouble  thrown. 
With  grief  I  shall  not  always  strive. 

Thou  wilt  thy  sufifering  servant  own. 
And  Thou  the  contrite  heart  revive. 

Tliy  purpose  then  in  me  fulfil ; 

FoTMike  me  not,  for  I  am  thine ; 
Perfect  in  me  thine  utmost  will ; 

— ^Whate'er  it  be,  that  will  be  mine. 


PSALM  CXXXIX. 

Skaeohkr  of  hearts,  to  thee  aie  known 
The  inmost  secrets  of  my  breast ; 

At  hmne,  abroad,  in  crowds,  alone. 
Thou  mark'st  my  rising  and  my  rest. 

My  thoughts  fiu  off,  through  every  mase. 

Source,  stream,  and  i8rae<--all  my  ways. 

No  word  that  from  my  mouth  proceeds. 

Evil  or  good,  escapes  thine  ear ; 
Witness  Thou  art  to  all  my  deeds. 

Before,  behind,  for  ever  near : 
Such  knowledge  is  for  me  too  high ; 
I  live  but  in  my  Maker's  eye. 

How  from  thy  presence  should  I  go. 
Or  whither  from  thy  Spirit  flee. 

Since  all  above,  around,  below, 
Exist  in  thine  immensity  f 

—If  up  to  heaven  I  take  my  way, 

I  meet  thee  in  eternal  day. 

If  in  the  grave  I  make  my  bed 

With  worms  and  dust,  lo,  Thou  art  theie 
If,  on  the  wings  of  morning  sped, 

Be]rond  the  ocean  I  repair, 
I  feel  thine  all-controlling  will, 
And  thy  right  hand  upholds  me  stilL 


«  Let  darkness  hide  me,"  if  I  say. 
Darkness  can  no  ooneealment  be : 

Night,  on  thy  rising,  shines  like  day. 
Darkness  and  light  are  one  with  Thee , 

For  Thou  mine  embryo-form  didst  view 

Ere  her  own  babe  my  mother  knew. 

In  me  thy  workmanship  displajr'd, 

A  miracle  of  power  I  stand  ; 
Fearfully,  wonderfully  made. 

And  framed  in  secret  by  thy  hand ; 
I  lived,  ere  into  being  brought, 
Through  thine  eternity  of  thought 
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How  precKHii  are  tfay  thoughta  of  peace, 
O  God,  to  me !  how  great  the  sum  i 

New  every  mom,  they  never  cease ; 
They  were,  they  are,  and  yet  shall  come. 

In  number  and  in  compass,  more 

Than  ocean's  sand,  or  ocean's  shore. 

Search  me,  0  God,  and  know  my  heart, 
Try  me,  my  secret  soul  survey, 

And  warn  thy  servant  to  depart 
From  every  &l8e  and  evil  way ; 

So  shall  thy  truth  my  guidance  be 

Td  life  and  immortality. 


PSALM  CXLI. 

Lord,  let  my  prayer  like  incense  riee, 
And  when  I  lift  my  hands  to  Thee, 

As  on  the  evening-sacrifice, 
Look  down  fWnn  heaven,  well-pleased,  on  me. 

• 

Set  Thou  a  watch  to  keep  my  tongue. 

Let  not  my  heart  to  sin  incline ; 
Save  me  from  men  who  practise  wrong. 

Let  me  not  share  their  mirth  and  wine. 

But  let  the  righteous,  when  I  stray, 
Smite  me  in  love ; — his  strokes  are  kind ; 

Bis  mild  reproofs,  like  oil,  allay 
The  wounds  they  make,  and  heal  the  mind. 

Mine  eyes  are  unto  Thee,  my  God ; 

Behold  me  humbled  in  the  dust ; 
I  kiss  the  hand  that  wields  the  rod, 

I  own  thy  chastisements  are  just 

But  0,  redeem  me  from  the  snares 
With  which  the  world  surrounds  my  feet, 

—Its  rithes,  vanities,  and  cares. 
Its  leva  its  hatred,  its  deceit 


PSALM  CXLH. 

I  CRIED  unto  the  Lord  most  just. 

Most  merciful,  in  prayer ; 
I  cried  unto  Him  from  the  dust, 

I  told  Him  my  despair. 

When  sunk  my  soul  within  me, — then 
Hiou  knew'st  the  path  I  chose ; 

Unharm'd  I  pass*d  the  spoiler's  den, 
I  walk'd  through  ambush'd  foes. 

I  look'd  for  friends. — ^there  was  not  one 

In  sorrow  to  condole ; 
I  look'd  for  refuge, — ^there  was  none ; 

None  cared  fiir  my  souL 

I  eried  unto  the  Lord ; — ^I  said, — 
Thou  art  my  refuge ;  Thou, 

My  portion ;  hasten  to  mine  aid ; 
Hear  and  deliver  noio. 


Now,  from  the  dungeon,  from  the 
Eialt  thy  suppliant's  head ; 

Thy  voice  is  freedom  to  the  slave. 
Revival  to  the  dead. 


PSALM  cxun. 

Hkar  me,  O  Lord,  in  my  distress. 
Hear  me  in  truth  and  righteousness ; 
For  at  thy  bar  of  judgment  tried. 
None  living  can  be  jiistitied. 

Lord  I  have  foes  without  witlun. 
The  world,  the  flesh,  indwelling  sin, 
life's  daily  ills,  temptation's  power. 
And  Satan  roaring  to  devour. 

These,  these  my  fain^ng  soul  surround. 
My  strength  is  smitten  to  the  ground ; 
Like  those  long  dead,  beneath  their  weight 
Crush'd  is  my  heart  and  desolate. 

Yet  in  the  gloom  of  silent  thought, 
I  call  to  mind  what  God  hath  wrought. 
Thy  wondera  in  the  days  of  (4d, 
Thy  mercies  great  and  manifold. 

Ah !  then  to  Thee  I  stretch  my  hands, 
Like  failing  streams  through  desert^aiids : 
I  thirst  for  Thee,  as  harvest  plains 
Parch'd  by  the  summer  thirst  for  rains. 

O  let  me  not  thus  hopeless  lie. 
Like  one  condemn'd  at  mom  to  die. 
But  with  the  moming  may  I  see 
Thy  loving  kindness  visit  me. 

Teach  me  thy  will,  subdue  my  own ; 
Thou  art  my  God,  and  Thou  alone ; 
By  thy  good  Spirit  guide  me  still, 
Safe  from  all  fees,  to  Zion's  hill. 

Release  my  soul  from  trouble.  Lord ; 
Quicken  and  keep  me  by  thy  word ; 
May  all  its  promises  be  mine ; 
Be  Thou  my  portion — I  am  thine. 


PSALM  CXUV. 

The  Lord  is  gracious  to  forgive. 
And  slow  to  let  his  anger  move ; 
The  Lord  is  good  to  all  that  live, 
And  all  his  tender  mercy  prove. 

Thy  works,  0  God,  thy  praise  proclaim; 
The  saints  thy  wondrous  deeds  shall  mg 
Extol  thy  power,  and  to  thy  name 
Homage  firom  every  nation  bring. 

Glorious  in  miyesty  art  Thou ; 
Thy  throne  for  ever  shall  endure ; 
Angels  before  thy  footstool  bow, 
Tet  doft  Thou  not  despise  the  poor. 

Tlie  Lord  upholdeth  them  that  fall ; 
He  raiseth  men  of  low  degree ; 
O  God,  our  health,  the  eyes  of  all. 
Of  all  the  living,  wait  on  Thee. 

Thou  openest  thine  exhanstless  itore. 
And  ramest  Ibod  on  every  land ; 
The  dumb  creation  Thee  adore. 
And  eat  their  portioQ  fiom  thy  hand. 
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h  him  to  love  Thee,  and  to  fear. 


PSALM  CXLVm. 

RALDS  of  creation  ciy, 
Praiie  the  Lord,  the  Lord  most  high ; 
mven  and  earth,  obey  the  call, 
aiae  the  Lord,  the  Lord  of  all. 

or  He  spake,  and  forth  from  night 
>pradg  the  universe  to  light; 
ie  commandedf — Nature  heard, 
And  stood  fast  upon  his  word. 

Plraiae  Him,  all  ye  hosts  above, 
Spirits  perfected  in  love ; 
Sun  and  moon,  your  voices  raise. 
Sing,  ye  sfars,  your  Maker's  praise. 

Earth,  from  all  thy  depths  below, 
Ocean's  halleliyahs  flow ; 
Lightning,  vapor,  wind,  and  storm. 
Hail  and  snow,  his  will  perform. 


Uou,  ^ 

Birds,  on  wings  of  rapture,  soar. 
Warble  at  his  temfde-door ; 
Joyful  sounds,  ifrom  herds  and  flocks, 
Echo  back,  ye  caves  and  rocks. 

Kings,  your  Sovereign  serve  with  awe ; 
Judges,  own  his  righteous  law ; 
Princes,  worship  Him  with  fear ; 
Bow  the  knee,  all  people  here. 

Let  his  truth  by  babes  be  told. 
And  his  wonders  by  the  old ; 
Youths  and  maidens,  in  your  prime 
Learn  the  lays  of  heaven  betime. 

High  above  all  height  his  throne, 
Excellent  his  name  alone ; 
Him  let  all  his  works  confess ; 
Him  let  every  being  Uen. 


e:fie  Helican  ^iuvcu. 


PREPACK 


Thk  sulgect  of  this  Poem  was  suggested  by  a 
passage  in  Captain  Flinders's  Voyage  to  Terra  Aus- 
tmlis.  Describing  one  of  those  numerous  gulft  which 
indent  the  coast  of  New  Holhind,  and  are  thickly 
spotted  with  small  islands,  he  says : — **  Upon  two  of 
these  we  found  many  young  Pelicans  unable  to  fly. 
Flocks  of  the  old  birds  were  sitting  upon  the  beaches 
of  the  lagoon,  and  it  appeared  that  the  islands  were 
their  breeding-places  ,*  not  only  so,  but,  fifom  the  num- 
ber of  skeletons  and  bones  there  scattered,  it  should 
seem  that  fox  ages  these  had  been  selected  for  the 
closing  scene  of  their  existence.  Certamly,  none  more 
likely  to  be  free  from  disturbance  of  every  kind  could 
have  been  chosen,  than  these  islets  of  a  hidden  la^ 
goon  of  an  uninhabited  island  [called  by  Captain  F. 
Kangaroo  bland],  situate  upon  an  milmown  coast, 
near  the  antipodes  of  Europe ;  nor  can  anjrthing  be 
more  consonant  to  their  feelings,  if  Pelicans  have  any, 
than  quietly  to  resign  their  breath,  surrounded  by 
dieir  progeny,  and  in  the  same  sjwt  where  Aey  first 
drew  it" — Captain  Flinders  was  particulariy  slmck 
with  the  appearance  of  one  of  these  islands,  on  the 
sur&ce  of  which  were  scattered  the  relics  of  a  great 
number  of  trees,  prostrated  by  some  tremendous  alonn, 
or,  as  he  conjectured,  self-ignited  by  the  fiietkm  of 
dead  branches  in  a  strong  wind.  This  feet  (adopting 
the  former  hypothesis)  suggested  the  catastrophe  de- 
scribed at  the  cbse  of  the  third  Canto  of  the  Poem. 

Having  determined  not  to  encumber  his  volame 
with  notes,  which  might  plausibly  have  been  done  to 
•  great  emnt,    and  beCevlng,  that  those  naders. 


who  shall  be  iuflfciently  interested  in  the  poem  to 
desire  further  knowledge  of  the  sulgects  progressively 
reviewed  in  it,  may  readily  satisfy  themselves  fnmi 
popular  books  of  voyages,  and  natural  liistory, — the 
Author  will  merely  ofier,  in  this  i^ace,  an  illustration 
of  the  nature  of  coral  reefi,  extncted  fifom  Qipiaim 
Basil  Hall's  Voyage  to  the  Idand  of  Loo  ChoOt  in 
theChmeMSetL 

**  The  examination  of  a  coral  reef  during  the  dif- 
ferent stages  of  one  tide,  is  particularly  interesting. 
When  the  tide  has  left  it  for  some  time,  it  becomes 
dry,  and  appears  to  be  a  compact  rock,  exceedingly 
hard  and  ragged ;  but  as  the  tide  rises,  and  the  waves 
begin  to  wash  over  it,  the  ooral  worms  protrude  them- 
selves from  holes  which  before  were  invisible.  Theae 
animals  arc  of  a  great  variety  of  shapes  and  sizes,  and 
in  such  prodigious  numbcni,  that,  in  a  short  time,  the 
whole  surfece  of  the  rock  appears  to  be  alive  and  in 
motion.  The  most  common  worm  is  in  the  form  of  a 
star,  with  arms  from  four  to  six  inches  long,  whidi 
are  moved  about  with  a  mpid  mutioo  in  all  diractioDa, 
probably  to  catch  food.  Others  are  so  sluggish,  that 
they  may  be  mistaken  for  pieces  of  die  rock,  and  are 
generally  of  a  dark  cobr,  aiid  from  four  to  five  inches 
long,  and  two  or  three  round.  When  the  coral  is 
broken  about  high-water  mark,  it  ii  a  solid  haid  stone; 
but  if  any  part  of  it  be  detached  at  a  spot  which  the 
tide  reachf*  every  day,  it  is  fonnd  to  be  full  of  wonns 
of  diflbrent  lengths  and  colors,  some  being  as  fine  as 
a  thread  and  several  feet  long,  of  a  bright  yellow, 
and  sometimes  of  a  blue  color;  others  reaemUe  snails, 
and  some  are  not  unlike  fobsters  in  shape,  bot  soft, 
and  not  above  two  inches  long. 

**  The  gTO\%'th  of  ooral  appears  to  cease  when  tfa* 
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'Worm  if  no  longer  exposed  to  the  washing  of  the 
Thns  a  reef  rises  in  the  form  of  a  cauliflower,  till  its 
top  has  gained  the  level  of  the  highest  tides,  ahove 
which  the  worm  has  no  power  to  advance,  and  the 
reef  of  course  no  longer  extends  itself  upwards.  The 
other  parts  in  succession  roach  the  surfiice,  and  there 
atop,  forming  in  time  a  level  field  with  steep  sides  all 
lound.  The  reef,  however,  continually  increases,  and 
heing  prevented  from  growing  higher,  extends  itself 
htereUy  in  all  directions.  But  the  growA  being  as 
vapid  at  the  upper  edge  as  it  is  lower  down,  the  steep- 
ness of  the  foce  of  the  reef  is  still  preserved.  These 
are  the  circumstances  which  render  coral  ree&  so 
dangerous  in  navigation ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  they 
am  seldom  seen  above  the  water ;  and,  in  the  next, 
their  sides  are  so  steep,  that  a  ship's  bow  may  strike 
against  the  rock  before  any  change  of  soundings  has 
given  warning  of  the  danger." 

With  these  brief  quotations  to  explain  the  two 
principal  circumstances  on  which  the  poem  is  found- 
ed, the  Author  abandons  his  "  Pelican  Island"  to  the 
judgment  of  the  public,  having  no  hope  to  conciliate 
&vor  by  apology  or  vindication,  where  he  has  pain- 
fully felt  that  both  would  bo  necessary,  if  the  success 
or  foilure  of  his  work  did  not  wholly  depend  on  the 
manner  in  which  it  has  been  executed.  He  only  re- 
quests the  reader  to  bear  in  mind,  that  the  narrative 
is  supposed  to  bo  delivered  by  the  imaginary  being 
who  witnesses  the  series  of  events,  after  the  whole 
has  happened,  and  who  therefore  describes  them  in 
such  language,  and  with  such  illustrations,  as  the 
knowledge  which  he  then  possessed  enabled  him  to 
ue,  whether  he  be  identified  with  the  Author,  ot 
(if  the  latter  will  so  for  condescend)  with  the  reader 
himself,  as  spectator,  actor,  thinker,  in  this  maaque- 
iideof 

Troth  MTere  hr  ftiry-fiction  drest 

Sheptield,  July  19, 1827. 
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CANTO  I. 

AterHOtTOHT  I  lived  through  ages,  and  beheld 
llieir  generations  pass  so  swiftly  by  me, 
That  years  were  moments  in  their  flight,  and  hours 
The  scenes  of  crowded  centuries  reveal'd ; 
While  Time,  Life,  Death,  the  vrorld's  great  actors 

wrought 
New  and  amazing  changes : — these  I  sing. 

CHcy,  sun,  and  sea,  were  all  the  univene ; 
The  sky,  one  blue  interminable  arch, 
Without  a  breeze,  a  wing,  a  cloud ;  the  sun 
Sole  in  the  firmament,  but  in  the  deep 
Redoubled ;  where  the  circle  of  the  sei^ 
Invisible  with  calmness,  seem'd  to  lie 
Widiin  the  hollow  of  a  lower  heaven. 

I  was  a  Spirit  in  the  midst  of  these, 
AH  ^e,  ear,  thought;  existence  was  ei\joyment; 
light  was  an  element  of  life,  and  air 
The  clothing  of  my  incorporeal  form,— 
A  form  impalpable  to  mortal  touch, 
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And  volatile  as  fragrance  from  the  flower, 

Or  music  in  the  woodlands.     What  the  soul 

Can  make  itself  at  pleasure,  that  I  was ; 

A  child  in  feeling  and  imagination. 

Learning  new  lessons  still,  as  Nature  wrought 

Her  wonders  in  my  presence.     AllI  saw, 

(Like  Adam  when  he  walk'd  in  Pomdise), 

I  knew  and  named  by  secret  intuition. 

Actor,  spectator,  suflferer,  each  in  turn, 

I  ranged,  explored,  reflected.     Now  I  soird. 

And  now  I  soar*d ;  anon  expanding,  seem'd 

DiflTosed  into  immensity,  yet  bound 

Within  a  space  too  narrow  for  desire: 

The  mind,  the  mind  perpetual  themes  must  task 

Perpetual  power  impel,  and  hope  allure. 

I  and  the  silent  sun  were  here  alone. 

But  not  companions ;  high  and  bright  he  held 

His  course ;  I  gazed  i%ith  admiration  on  him^ — 

There  all  communion  ended ;  and  I  sigh'd. 

In  loneliness  unutterable  sigh'd. 

To  feel  myaelf  a  wanderer  without  aim, 

An  exile  amidst  splendid  desolation, 

A  prisoner  with  infinity  surrounded. 

The  sun  descended,  dipp'd,  and  disappeared ; 
Then  sky  and  sea  were  all  the  univerw. 
And  I  the  only  being  in  existence ! 
So  thought  I,  and  the  thought,  like  ice  and  fire. 
Went  freezing,  burning,  withering,  thrilling  through 

me. 
Annihilation  then  had  been  deliverance, 
While  that  eternity  of  solitude 
Lay  on  my  heart,  hard  struggling  to  break  free. 
As  frmn  a  dream,  when  mountains  press  the  sleeper. 

Dariuiess,  meanwhile,  disguised  in  twilight^  crept 
O'er  air  and  ocean ;  drearier  gloom  involved 
My  fointing  senses,  till  a  sudden  ray 
Of  pensile  lustre  sparided  from  the  west : 
I  flew  to  meet  it,  but  drew  never  nearer, 
While,  vanishing  and  reappearing  oft. 
At  length  it  trembled  out  into  a  star. 
My  soul  revived,  and  could  I  then  have  wept 
(Methought  I  did)  with  tears  of  fond  delight. 
How  had  I  hail'd  the  gentle  apparition, 
As  second  Ufe  to  me ;  so  sweetly  welcome 
The  fointest  SMnblance  of  society, 
Though  but  a  point  to  rest  the  eye  upon. 
To  him  who  hath  been  utterly  bereaved ! 
— Star  after  star,  from  some  unseen  abyss. 
Came  through  the  sky,  like  thoughts  into  the  mind» 
We  know  not  whence ;  till  all  the  firmament 
Was  throng'd  with  constellations,  and  the  sea 
Strown  with  their  images.    Amidst  a  sphere 
Of  twinkling  lights,  like  living  eyes,  that  look'd 
At  once  on  me  ftom  every  side,  I  stood 
(Motion  and  rest  with  me  were  mere  volition). 
Myself  perhaps  a  star  among  the  rest ! 
But  here  again  I  found  no  fellowship ; 
Sight  could  not  reach,  nor  keenest  thought  conceive 
Their  nature  or  their  offices.    To  me 
They  were  but  what  they  seem'd,  and  yet  I  felt 
They  must  be  more :  the  mind  hath  no  horiaoo. 
It  looks  beyond  the  eye,  and  seeks  for  mind 
In  all  it  sees,  or  all  it  sees  o'emiling. 

Low  in  the  east,  ere  long,  the  moming  dawn 
Shot  upward,  on>%'ard,  and  around  the  pole. 
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With  arrowy  glimpses  traveriing  the  thade. 
Night's  train,  b»  they  had  kindled  one  by  one, 
Now  one  by  one  withdrew,  reversing  order, 
Where  those  that  came  the  latest,  earliest  went: 
Day  rose  triumphant,  and  again  to  me 
Sky,  sun,  and  sea,  were  all  the  universe ; 
But  ah !  the  glory  had  departed,  and  I  loog'd 
For  some  untried  vidsutude : — ^it  came. 

A  breeze  sprang  up,  and  with  careering  wing 
Play'd  like  an  unseen  being  on  the  water. 
Slowly  fipom  slumber  woke  the  unwilling  main, 
Curling  and  murmuring,  till  the  in&nt  waves 
Leap'd  on  his  lap,  and  laugh'd  in  air  and  sunshine: 
Then  all  was  bright  and  beautiful  emotion, 
And  sweet  accordance  of  susurrant  sounds. 
I  felt  the  gay  delirium  of  the  scene ; 
I  felt  the  breeie  and  billow  chase  each  other, 
Like  bounding  pulses  in  my  human  veins : 
For,  though  impassive  to  the  elements. 
The  ibrm  I  wore  was  exquisitely  tuned 
To  Nature's  sympathies ;  joy,  fear,  hope,  sorrow 
(As  though  I  yet  were  in  the  body)  moved, 
Elated,  shook,  or  tranquillized  my  soul 

Hius  paas'd  the  day :  night  ibllow'd,  deck'd  with 
stars 
Innumerable,  and  the  pale  new  moon, 
Beneath  her  feet,  a  iiligbt  inverted  crescent, 
Soon  disappearing. 

Time  flew  on,  and  brought 
Alternate  mom  and  eve.    The  sun,  the  stars, 
llie  moon  through  all  her  phases,  waxing,  vranSng, 
The  planets  seeking  rest,  and  finding  none, 
—These  were  the  only  objects  in  mine  eye, 
The  constant  burthen  of  my  thoughts,  perplex*d 
With  vain  conjectures  why  they  were  created. 

Once,  at  high  noon,  amidst  a  sultry  calm. 
Looking  around  for  comfort,  I  descried. 
Far  on  the  green  horizon's  utmost  verge, 
A  wreath  of  cloud  $  to  me  a  glad  discovery. 
For  each  new  image  sprang  a  new  idea. 
The  germ  of  thoughts  to  come,  that  could  not  die. 
The  little  vapor  rapidly  expanded. 
Lowering  and  thickening  till  it  hid  the  sun. 
And  threw  a  starless  night  upon  the  sea. 
Eagerly,  tremblingly,  I  watch'd  the  end. 
Faint  gleam'd  the  lightning,  follow'd  by  no  peal ; 
Dreary  and  hollow  moans  foretold  a  gale ; 
Nor  long  the  issue  tarried ;  then  the  wind, 
Unprison'd.  blew  its  trumpet  loud  and  shrill ; 
Out  flash'd  the  lightnings  gloriously ;  the  rain 
Came  down  like  music,  and  the  full-toned  thunder 
Rell'd  in  gmnd  harmony  throughout  high  heaven : 
IHll  ocean,  breaking  from  his  black  sufuneneas, 
Drown'd  in  his  own  stupendous  uproar  all 
The  voices  of  the  storm  beside ;  meanwhile 
A  war  of  mountains  raged  upon  his  sur&ce ; 
Mountains  each  other  swallowing,  and  again 
New  Alps  and  Andes,  from  unfathom'd  valleys 
Upstarting,  juin'd  the  battle;  like  those  sons 
Of  Earth, — giants,  rebounding  as  new-bom 
From  every  fall  on  their  unwearied  mother. 
I  glow'd  with  all  the  rapture  of  the  strife : 
Beneath  was  one  wild  whirl  of  foaming  suigee ; 


Above  the  ariay  of  Ugfatnings,  like  the  swonk 
Of  cherabiD,  wide  bnndish'd,  to  repel 
Aggression  from  heaven's  gatea;  their  flaming  stzokea 
Quench'd  momentarily  in  the  vast  abyas. 

The  voice  of  Him  who  walks  upon  the  wind. 
And  seta  his  throne  upon  the  floods,  rebuked 
The  headkng  tempest  in  its  mid-career, 
And  tnro'd  its  horrors  to  magnificence. 
The  evening  sun  broke  throu^  the  embatded  doads 
And  threw  round  sky  and  sea,  as  by  enchnniment, 
A  radiant  girdle,  binding  them  to  peace, 
In  the  full  rainbow's  harmony  of  beams  ,* 
No  brilliant  fragment,  but  one  sevenfold  drde. 
That  spann'd  the  horizon,  meted  out  the  heavens. 
And  under-orch'd  the  ocean.    T  was  a  scene. 
That  left  itself  for  ever  on  my  mind. 

Night,  silent,  cooU  transparent,  crown'd  the  day ; 
The  sky  receded  further  into  space. 
The  stars  came  lower  down  to  meet  the  eye. 
Till  the  whole  hemisphere,  alive  with  light. 
Twinkled  from  east  to  west  by  (me  consent 
The  constellations  round  the  arctic  pole. 
That  never  set  lo  us,  here  scarcely  rose. 
But  in  their  stead,  Orion  through  the  north 
Pursued  the  Pleiads ;  Sirius,  with  his  keen. 
Quick  scintillations,  in  the  zenith  reign'd. 
The  south  unveil'd  its  glories ; — there,  the  WolC 
With  eyes  of  lightning,  watch'd  the  Centaur's  spear; 
Through  the  clear  hjraline,  the  Ship  of  Heaven 
Came  sailing  from  eternity ;  the  Dove, 
On  silver  pinions,  wing'd  her  peaceful  way ; 
There,  at  the  footstool  of  Jehovah's  throne, 
The  Altar,  kindled  from  His  presence,  blazed ; 
There,  too,  all  else  excelling,  meekly  shone 
The  Cross,  the  symbol  of  redeeming  love : 
The  Heavens  declared  the  glory  of  the  Lord, 
The  firmament  display'd  his  handy-work. 


With  scarce  inferior  lustre  gleam'd  the 
Whose  waves  were  spangled  with  phosphoric  fire. 
As  though  the  lightnings  there  had  spent  their  sbafii^ 
And  left  the  fragments  glittering  on  the  field. 

Next  mom,  in  mockery  of  a  storm,  the  breeie 
And  waters  riiirmish'd ;  bubble-armies  fought 
Millions  of  battles  on  the  crested  surges. 
And  where  they  fell,  all  cover'd  with  their  glofy^ 
Traced,  in  white  foam  on  the  ceralean  main, 
PlathSi  like  the  milky-way  among  the  stars. 

Charm'd  with  the  spectacle,  yet  deeply  loiicli'd 
With  a  forlorn  and  not  untender  feeling*-^ 
"  Why,"  said  my  thoughts  within  me, "  why  this 
Of  loveliness  sind  grandeur  unenjoy'd  f 
Is  there  no  life  throughout  this  flur  existence? 
Sky,  sun,  and  sea,  the  moon,  the  stars,  the  cloads^ 
Wind,  lightning,  thunder,  are  but  ministers ; 
They  know  not  what  they  are.  nor  what  they  do : 
0  for  the  beings  for  whom  these  were  made !" 

Light  as  a  flake  of  foam  upon  the  wind. 
Keel  upward  from  the  deep  emerged  a  shell. 
Shaped  like  the  moon  ere  half  her  horn  is  fill'd; 
Frnvght  with  youiig  life,  it  righted  as  it  rose, 
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And  moved  at  will  along  the  yielding  water. 
The  natiye  pilot  of  this  little  bark 
Pot  out  a  tier  of  oars  on  either  sitle, 
Spread  to  the  wading  breeze  a  two-fold  sail, 
And  mounted  up  and  glided  down  the  billow 
In  ha,ipy  freedom,  pleased  to  feel  the  air, 
Aiiil  H-ander  in  the  luxury  of  light. 
Worth  all  the  dead  creation,  in  that  hour, 
*ro  me  appear 'd  this  lonely  Nautilus, 
My  iellow-being,  like  myself  alive. 
Entranced  in  contemplation  vague  yet  sweet, 
I  watch*d  its  vagrant  coune  and  rippling  wake, 
*mi  I  ibrgot  the  sun  amidst  the  heavens. 

It  closed,  sunk,  dwindleil  to  a  point,  then  nothing ; 
While  the  last  bubble  crown'd  the  dimpling  eddy, 
Thiottgh  which  mine  eye  still  giddily  punued  it, 
A  joyous  creature  vaulted  through  the  air, — 
The  aspiring  fish  that  &in  would  be  a  bird. 
On  kmg  light  wings,  that  flung  a  diamond  shower 
Of  dew-drops  round  its  evanescent  form, 
Sprang  into  light,  and  instantly  descended. 
Ere  I  could  greet  the  stranger  as  a  friend. 
Or  mourn  his  quick  departure,— on  the  surge, 
A  shoal  of  Dolphins,  tumbling  in  wild  glee, 
Gk>w*d  with  such  orient  tints,  they  might  have  been 
The  rainbow's  of&pnng.  when  it  met  the  ocean 
In  that  resplendent  vision  I  had  seen. 
While  yet  in  ecatacy  I  hung  o'er  these. 
With  every  motion  pouring  out  fresh  beauties, 
As  though  the  conscious  colors  came  and  went 
At  pleasure,  glorying  in  their  subtle  changety — 
f>)ornious  o'er  the  flood.  Leviathan 
I/K)k'd  ibrth,  and  (wm  his  roaring  nostrils  sent 
Two  fountains  to  the  sky,  then  plunged  amain 
In  headlong  pastime  through  the  closing  gulf 

These  were  but  preludes  to  the  revelry 
That  re'gn'd  at  sun-set :  then  the  deep  let  loose 
Its  bUthe  adventurers  to  sport  at  large. 
As  kindly  instinct  taught  them ;  buoyant  shells, 
On  stormless  voyages,  in  fleets  or  single, 
Wherried  their  tiny  mariners ;  aloof^ 
On  wing-like  fins,  in  bow-and-orrow  figures, 
The  flying  fishes  darted  to  and  fro ; 
While  spouting  Whales  projected  watery  columns, 
That  tum'd  to  arches  at  their  height,  and  seem'd 
The  dceletons  of  crystal  palaces, 
Bnih  on  the  blue  expanse,  then  perishing. 
Frail  as  the  element  which  they  were  mode  of: 
Dolphins,  in  gambols,  lent  the  lurid  brine 
Hues  richer  than  the  canopy  of  eve. 
That  overhung  the  scene  with  gorgeous  clouds, 
Deeajring  into  gloom  more  beautiful 
"nuin  the  Sim's  golden  liveries  which  they  lost : 
TQl  light  that  hides,  and  darkness  that  reveals 
The  stars, — exchanging  guard,  like  sentinels 
Of  day  and  night, — transform'd  the  (ace  of  natnre : 
Above  was  wakefulness,  silence  around. 
Beneath,  repose^ — repose  tliat  reach'd  even  me. 
Fower,  will,  sensation,  memory,  fiul'd  in  tiurn ; 
My  very  essence  seem'd  to  pass  away, 
like  a  thin  cloud  that  melts  across  the  moon. 
Lost  in  the  blue  immensity  of  heaven. 


CANTO  n. 


Lifk's  intermitting  pulse  again  went  on : 
I  woke  amidst  the  beauty  of  a  mom. 
That  shone  as  bright  within  me  as  aroimjd. 
The  presence^hamber  of  the  soul  was  full 
or  flitting  images  and  rapturous  thoughts ; 
For  eye  and  mind  vrere  open'd  to  eipbre 
The  secrets  of  the  abyss  erewhile  conceal'd. 
The  floor  of  ocean,  never  trod  by  man. 
Was  visible  to  me  as  heaven's  round  roof. 
Which  man  hath  never  touch'd ;  the  multitode 
Of  living  things,  in  that  new  hemisphere, 
Gleam'd  out  of  darkness,  like  the  stars  at  mi<lnight. 
When  moon  nor  clouds,  with  light  or  shade,  obscnre 

them. 
For,  as  in  hollows  of  the  tide-worn  reef, 
Left  at  low  water  glistening  in  the  sun. 
Pellucid  pools,  and  rocks  in  miniature, 
With  their  small  fry  of  fishes,  crusted  sheUs, 
Rich  mosses,  tree-like  sea^vireed,  sparkling  peUilet, 
Elnchant  the  eye,  and  tempt  the  eager  hand 
To  violate  the  fairy  paradise, 
— So  to  my  view  the  deep  disclosed  its  wonders. 

In  the  free  element  beneath  me  swam, 
Flounder'd,  and  dived,  in  play,  in  chase,  in  battle. 
Fishes  of  every  color,  form,  and  kind, 
(Strange  forms,  resplendent  colors,  kinds  unnumber'd). 
Which  language  cannot  paint,  and  mariner 
Hath  never  seen ;  from  dread  Leviathan 
To  insect  millions  peopling  every  wave ; 
And  nameless  tribes,  half-plant,  halfaninud. 
Rooted  and  slumbering  through  a  dream  of  fifo. 
The  livelier  inmates  to  the  surface  sprang, 
To  taste  the  freshness  of  heaven's  breath,  and  feel 
'niat  light  is  pleasant,  and  the  sun-beam  warm. 
Most  in  the  iniddle  region  sought  their  prey. 
Safety,  or  pastime ;  solitary  some. 
And  some  in  pairs  afllectionately  join'd ; 
Others  in  shoals  immense,  like  floating  islands. 
Led  by  mysterious  instinct  through  that  waste 
And  trackless  region,  though  on  every  sid^ 
Aosanlted  by  voraciom  enemies, 
— Whales,  sharks,  and  monsters,  arm'd  in  front  or  jaw. 
With  swords,  saws,  spiral  horns,  or  hooked  fongs. 
While  ravening  Death  of  slaughter  ne'er  grew  weary. 
Life  multiplied  the  inmiortal  meal  as  fast. 
War,  reckless,  universal  war,  prevail'd ;  ^ 

All  were  devoureiB,  all  in  turn  devoured ; 
Yet  every  unit  in  the  uncounted  sum 
Of  victims  had  its  share  of  bliss,  its  pang. 
And  but  a  pang,  of  dissolution;  each 
Was  happy  till  its  moment  came,  and  then 
Its  fint,  last  suflering,  unforeseen,  unfoar'd. 
Closed,  with  one  struggle,  pain  and  lifo  for  ever 
So,  He  ordain'd,  whose  way  is  in  the  sea. 
His  path  amidst  greal  waten,  and  his  steps 
Unknown ; — whose  judgments  are  a  mighty  dee)> 
Where  plummet  of  Archangel's  intellect 
Could  never  yet  find  soundings,  but  from  age 
To  age  let  doun.  dra\%'n  up,  then  thrown  again, 
With  lengthen'd  line  and  added  weight,  still  fails 
And  still  the  cry  in  Heaven  is,  **  0^  the  depth ! " 
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Thai,  while  bewilder'd  with  delight  I  gaaed 
On  life  in  every  shape  it  here  sMumed, 
Coogenial  feelbig  poiade  mo  follow  it. 
And  try  to  be  whatever  1  beheld : 
By  mental  trammigratioo  thus  I  pait'd 
Through  many  a  body,  and  in  each  niay'd 
New  instinct!,  powers,  enjoyments,  death  itself; 
Till,  weary  with  the  fiuiciful  pursuit, 
I  started  from  that  idle  reverie. 
Then  grew  my  heart  more  desolate  than  ever; 
Here  had  I  feund  the  beings  which  I  sought, 
— Beings  for  whom  the  universe  was  made. 
Yet  none  of  kindred  with  myself    In  vain 
I  strove  to  waken  sympathy  in  breasts 
Cold  as  the  element  in  which  they  moved, 
And  inaccessible  to  fellovi'ship 
With  me,  as  sun  and  stars,  as  winds  and  vapors : 
Sense  had  they,  but  no  more  ;  mind  was  not  there. 
They  roam'd,  they  fed.  they  slept;  they  died,  and  left 
Race  afler  race,  U>  roam,  feed,  sleep,  then  die. 
And  leave  their  like  through  endless  generation ; 
— Incessant  change  o£  actors,  none  of  scene. 
Through  all  that  boundless  theatre  of  strife ! 
Shrinking  into  myself  again,  I  cried, 
In  bitter  disappointment* — **  Is  this  all  7" 

I  sent  a  glance  at  random  from  the  cloud. 
In  which  I  then  lay  floating  through  mid-heaven. 
To  ocean's  innermost  recess ; — when  lo ! 
Another  seal  of  Nature's  book  was  open'd. 
Which  held  transported  thought  so  deep  entranced. 
That  Time,  though  borne  through  mightiest  revolu- 
tions, 
Seem'd,  like  the  earth  in  motion,  to  stand  stilL 
The  works  of  ages  grew  beneath  mine  eye ; 
A»  rapid  intellect  calls  up  events. 
Combines,  compresses,  moulds  them,  with  such  power, 
That,  in  a  little  page  of  memory. 
An  empire's  annals  lie^— a  nation's  fortunes 
Pass  in  review,  as  motes  through  sunbeams  pass. 
Glistening  and  vanishing  in  quick  succession. 
Yet  each  distinct  as  though  there  were  but  one ; 
— So  thrice  a  thousand  years,  with  all  their  issues, 
Hurried  before  mo,  through  a  gleam  of  Time, 
Between  the  clouds  of  two  eternities, — 
That  whence  they  came,  and  that  to  which  they  tended. 

ImmeasuraUe  continents  beneath 
The  expanse  of  animated  waters  lay, 
Not  strown, — as  I  have  tince  discem'd  the  tracks 
Of  voyagers, — with  shipwrecks  and  their  spoils. 
The  wealth  of  merchants,  the  artillery 
Of  war.  the  chains  of  captives,  and  the  gems, 
That  glow'd  upon  the  brow  of  beauty ;  crowns 
Of  monarchs,  swords  of  heroes,  anchors  lost. 
That  never  had  let  go  their  hold  in  storms ; 
Helms,  sunk  in  port,  that  steer'd  adventurous  barks 
Round  the  wide  world ;  hones  of  dead  men,  that  made 
A  hidden  Golgotha  where  they  had  fidlen. 
Unseen,  unsepulchred,  but  not  unwept 
By  lover,  friend,  relation,  fkr  away. 
Long  waiting  their  return  to  home  and  country. 
And  going  down  into  their  fathers*  graves 
With  their  grey  hairs  or  youthful  locks  in  sorrow. 
To  meet  no  more  till  seas  give  up  their  dead : 
Some  too — ay  thousands — ^whom  none  Uving  moum'd. 
None  roiss'd — waift  in  the  universe,  the  lart 
Lorn  links  of  kindred  chains  for  ever  sunder'd. 


Not  such  the  spectacle  I  now  survey'd ; 
No  broken  hearts  lay  here ;  no  aching  heads. 
For  whose  vast  schemes  the  world  u*as  once  too  small, 
And  lifo  too  short,  in  Deatli's  dark  lap  found  rest 
Beneath  the  unresting  wave : — but  skeletons 
Of  Whales  and  Krakens  here  and  there  were  scatter'd. 
The  prey  when  dead  of  tribes,  their  prey  when  living: 
And,  seen  by  glimpses,  but  awakening  thoughts 
Too  sad  for  utterance^^relics  huge  and  strange 
Of  the  old  1%-orld  that  perish'd  by  the  Hood, 
Kepi  under  chains  of  darkness  till  the  judgment 
—Save  these,  lay  ocean's  bed,  as  from  the  hand 
Of  its  Creator,  hollo w'd  and  prepared 
For  his  un&thomable  counsels  there, 
To  work  slow  miracles  of  power  divine. 
From  century  to  century ,i — nor  less 
Incomprehensible  than  heaven  and  earth 
Form'd  in  six  days  by  His  commanding  word. 
With  God  a  thousand  years  are  as  one  day ; 
He  in  one  day  can  sum  a  thousand  years : 
All  acts  with  Him  are  equal ;  for  no  more 
It  costs  Omnipotence  to  build  a  world, 
And  set  a  sun  amidst  the  firmament. 
Than  mould  a  dew-drop,  and  light  up  its  gem. 

This  was  the  landscape  stretch'd  beneath  the  flood . 
•—Rocks,  branching  out  like  chains  of  Alpine  moun- 
tains; 
Gulis  intervening,  sandy  wildernesses. 
Forests  of  growth  enormous,  caverns,  shoals ; 
Fountains  upspringing,  hot  and  cold,  and  fresh 
And  bitter,  as  on  land ;  volcanic  fires 
Fiercely  out-flashing  from  earth's  central  heart. 
Nor  soon  extinguished  by  the  rush  of  waters 
Down  the  rent  crater  to  the  unknown  abyss 
Of  Nature's  laboratory,  where  she  hides 
Her  deeds  from  every  eye  except  her  Maker's : 
—Such  were  the  scenes  which  ocean  open'd  to  me ; 
Mysterious  regions,  the  recluse  abode 
Of  imapproachable  inhabitants,' 
That  dwelt  in  everlasting  darkness  there. 
Unheard  by  them  the  roaring  of  the  wind. 
The  elastic  motion  of  the  wave  unfelt ; 
Still  life  was  theirs,  well-pleasing  to  themselves. 
Nor  yet  unuseful,  as  my  song  shall  show. 

Here,  on  a  stony  eminence,  that  stood. 
Girt  with  inferior  ridges,  at  the  point. 
Where  light  and  darkness  meet  in  spectral  gloom, 
Midway  between  the  height  and  depth  of  ocean, 
I  mark'd  a  whirlpool  in  perpetual  play. 
As  though  the  mountain  were  itself  alive. 
And  catching  prey  on  every  side,  with  feelen 
Countless  as  sunbeams,  slight  at  gossamer ; 
Ere  long  transfigured,  each  fine  film  became 
An  independent  creature,  self-employ'd. 
Yet  but  an  agent  in  one  common  work, 
The  sum  of  all  their  individual  labors. 
Shapeless  they  seem'd,  but  endless  shapes  asromed 
Elongated  like  worms,  they  writhed  and  shnmk 
Their  tortuous  bodies  to  grotesque  dimenswna ; 
Compress'd  like  wedges,  radiated  like  stars. 
Branching  like  sea-weed,  whirl'd  in  dasading  rings , 
Subtle  ami  variable  as  flickering  flames, 
Sight  could  not  trace  their  evanescent  changes 
Nor  comprehend  their  motions,  till  minute 
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And  curiouf  observation  caught  the  clew 

To  this  live  labyrinth, — where  every  one, 

By  instinct  taught,  periumi'd  its  little  task ; 

•^To  build  its  ilwelling  and  its  sepulchre, 

Fiom  its  own  e«ence  exquisitely  modell'd; 

There  breed,  and  die,  and  leave  a  progeny. 

Still  multiplied  beyond  the  reach  of  numbers, 

To  frame  new  cells  and  tombs ;  then  br^ed  and  die 

As  all  their  ancestors  hod  done, — and  rest. 

Hermetically  seal'd,  each  in  its  shrine, 

A  statue  in  this  temple  of  oblivion ! 

Millions  of  millions  thus,  from  age  to  age, 

With  simplest  skill,  and  toil  unweariaUe, 

No  moment  and  no  movement  unimproved. 

Laid  line  on  line,  on  terrace  terrace  sjvead, 

To  swell  the  heightening,  brightening  gradual  mound. 

By  marvellous  structure  climbing  towards  the  day. 

Each  wrought  alone,  yet  all  together,  wrought, 

Unconscious,  not  unworthy,  instruments, 

By  which  a  hand  invisible  was  rearing 

A  new  creation  in  the  secret  deep. 

Omnipotence  wrought  in  them,  with  them,  by  them; 

Hence  what  Onmipotence  alone  could  do 

Worms  did.    I  saw  the  living  pile  ascend, 

The  mausoleum  of  its  architects, 

Still  dying  upwards  as  their  labors  closed : 

Slime  the  material,  but  the  slime  was  tum'd 

To  adamant,  by  their  petrific  touch ; 

Frail  were  their  frames,  ephemeral  their  lives, 

Their  masonry  imperishable.    All 

life's  needful  functions,  food,  exertion,  rest, 

By  nice  economy  of  Providence 

Were  overruled  to  carry  on  the  procea. 

Which  out  of  water  brought  forth  solid  rock. 

Atom  by  atom  thus  the  burthen  grew. 
Even  like  an  in&nt  in  the  womb,  till  Time 
Delivered  ocean  of  that  monstrous  birth, 
— A  coral  island,  stretching  east  and  west. 
In  God's  own  language  to  its  parent  saying, 
**  Thus  far,  nor  farther,  shalt  thou  go ;  and  here 
Shall  thy  proud  waves  be  stayed  :'* — A  point  at  first 
It  peer'd  above  those  waves ;  a  point  so  small, 
I  just  perceived  it,  fix'd  where  all  was  floating ; 
And  when  a  bubble  cross'd  it,  the  blue  film 
Kx landed  like  a  sky  above  the  speck  -, 
That  speck  became  a  hand-breadth ;  day  and  night 
It  spread,  accumulated,  and  ere  long 
Presented  to  my  \iew  a  dazzling  plain. 
White  as  the  moon  amid  the  sapphire  sea ; 
Bare  at  low  water,  and  as  still  as  death. 
But  when  the  tide  came  gurgling  o'er  the  surface, 
T  was  like  a  resurrection  of  the  dead : 
From  graves  innumerable,  punctures  fine 
In  the  close  coral,  capillary  swarms 
Of  reptiles,  horrent  as  Medusa's  snakes, 
Cover'd  the  bald-pate  reef;  then  all  was  life. 
And  indefatigable  industry ; 
The  artisans  were  twisting  to  and  fro, 
In  idle-seeming  convolutions ;  yet 
They  never  vanisVd  with  the  ebbing  surge, 
TUl  pellicle  on  pellicle,  and  layer 
On  layer,  was  added  to  the  growing  mass. 
Rre  long  the  reef  o*erk>pt  the  spring-fkxid's  height, 
And  mock'd  the  billows  when  they  leapt  upon  it, 
UnaUe  to  maintain  their  slippery  hold. 


And  falling  down  in, foam- wreaths  round  its  verge. 
Steep  were  the  flanks,  with  precipices  sharp, 
Dettcending  to  their  base  in  ocean-gloom. 
Chasms  few,  and  narrow,  and  irregular, 
Form'd  harbors,  safe  at  once  and  periknn/— 
Safe  for  defence,  but  perilous  to  enter. 
A  sea-lake  shone  amidst  the  fossil  isle. 
Reflecting  in  a  ring  its  cUfft  and  caverns. 
With  heaven  itself  seen  like  a  lake  below. 

Compared  with  this  amazing  edifice. 
Raised  by  the  weakest  creatures  in  existence, 
What  are  the  works  of  intbllectual  man? 
Towers,  temples,  palaces,  and  sepulchres ; 
Ideal  images  in  sculptured  forms. 
Thoughts  hewn  in  columns,  or  in  domes  expanded. 
Fancies  through  every  maze  of  beauty  shown ; 
Pride,  gratitude,  aflection  tum'd  to  marble. 
In  honor  of  the  living  or  the  dead ; 
What  are  they? — fine- wrought  miniatures  of  art, 
Too  exquisite  to  bear  the  weight  of  dew. 
Which  every  morn  lets  fall  in  pearls  upon  ihem. 
Till  all  their  pomp  sinks  down  in  mouldering  relics 
Yet  in  their  ruin  lovelier  than  their  prime ! 
— Dust  in  the  bahmce,  atoms  in  the  gale. 
Compared  with  these  achievements  in  the  deep. 
Were  all  the  monuments  of  olden  time. 
In  days  when  there  were  giants  on  the  earth. 
— ^Babel's  stupendous  folly,  though  it  aim'd 
To  scale  heaven's  battlements,  was  but  a  toy. 
The  plaything  of  the  world  in  infancy : — 
The  ramparts,  towers,  and  gates  of  Babylon, 
Built  for  eternity^ — though,  where  they  stood,         « 
Ruin  itself  stands  still  for  hick  of  work. 
And  Desolation  keeps  unbroken  sabbath ; — 
Greet  Babylon,  in  its  full  moon  of  empire. 
Even  when  its  *'  head  of  gold  "  was  smitten  oflT 
And  from  a  monarch  changed  into  a  brute ; — 
Great  Babylon  vras  like  a  wreath  of  sand, 
Lefl  by  one  tide,  and  cancell'd  l^  the  next  .• — 
Egypt's  dread  wondera,  still  defying  Time, 
Where  cities  have  been  crumbled  into  sand. 
Scatter'd  by  winds  be3rond  the  Libsran  deeerr. 
Or  melted  down  into  the  mud  of  Nile, 
And  cast  in  tillage  o'er  the  corn-sown  fields. 
Where  Memphis  flourish'd,  and  the  Pharaoha  reign'd;- 
Egypt's  grey  piles  of  hieroglyphic  grandeur. 
That  have  survived  the  language  which  they  speik. 
Preserving  its  dead  emblems  to  Uie  eye. 
Yet  hiding  from  the  mind  what  theae  reveal^ 
— Her  pyramids  would  be  mere  pinnades. 
Her  giant  statues,  wrought  firom  fooka  of  granite 
But  puny  ornaments  for  such  a  pile 
As  this  stupendous  mound  of  catacombs, 
Fill'd  with  dry  mummies  of  the  buiUer-worrea 

Thus  fax,  with  undiverted  thought,  and  eye 
Intensely  fix'd  on  ocean's  concave  mirror, 
I  watch'd  the  process  to  its  finishing  atroka : 
Then  starting  suddenly,  as  from  a  trance. 
Once  more  to  look  upon  the  blessed  son. 
And  breathe  the  gladdening  influence  of  the  wind 
Darkness  fell  on  me ;  giddily  my  brain 
Whirl'd  like  a  torch  of  firo  that  aeema  a  cirole. 
And  soon  to  me  the  universe  was  nothing. 
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Nine  timw  llie  age  of  man  that  coral  reef 
Had  Ueadi'd  beneaib  the  tomd  noon,  and  borne 
The  thunder  of  a  thomand  hurricanes. 
Railed  by  the  jealous  'ocean,  to  repel 
That  strange  encroachment  on  his  old  domain. 
His  rage  was  im^wtent ;  his  wrath  falfiU'd 
Tlie  counsels  of  etem&f  Providence, 
And  'stabiish'd  what  he  strove  to  overturn : 
For  every  tempest  threw  fresh  wrecks  upon  it ; 
Sand  from  the  shoals,  exuvise  from  the  deep. 
Fragments  of  shells,  dead  sloughs,  sea-monsters*  bonet. 
Whales  stranded  in  the  shallows,  hideous  weeds 
Hori'd  out  of  darkness  by  the  up-rooiing  sui^g^es ; 
Theae,  with  imutterable  relics  more. 
Heap'd  the  rough  surfiice,  till  the  various  mass, 
By  Nature's  chemblry  oomluned  nnd  purged, 
I^  buried  the  bare  rock  in  crumbling  mould, 
Not  unproductive,  but  from  time  to  time 
Impregnated  with  seeds  of  plants,  and  rife 
With  embryo  animals,  or  torpid  forms 
Of  reptiles,  shrouded  in  the  clefts  of  trees, 
From  dis^nt  lands,  with  branches,  foliage,  fruit, 
Pluck*d  up  and  wafled  hither  by  the  flood. 
Death's  spoils,  and  life's  hid  treasures,  thus  enrich'd 
And  colonised  the  soil ;  no  particle 
Of  meanest  substance  but  in  coone  was  tum'd 
To  solid  use  or  noble  ornament. 
All  seasons  were  propitious ;  every  wind. 
From  the  hot  Siroc  to  the  wet  Monsoon, 
Temper'd  the  crude  materials ;  while  heaven'h  dew, 
Fell  on  the  sterile  wilderness  as  mveetly 
As  though  it  were  a  garden  of  die  Lord ; 
Nor  fell  in  vun ;  each  drop  had  its  ooremisiion. 
And  did  its  duty,  known  to  Him  who  sent  it. 

Such  time  had  past,  such  changes  had  ttvns^tired 
The  aspect  of  that  solitary  isle. 
When  I  again  in  spirit,  as  before. 
Assumed  mute  watch  above  it.    Slender  blades 
Of  grsm  were  shooting  through  die  dark-brown  earth. 
Like  rays  of  light,  transparent  in  the  sun. 
Or  after  showen  with  liquid  gems  illiudned ; 
Fountains  through  filtering  sluices  sallied  fcrth. 
And  led  fertility  wherever  they  tum*d ; 
Green  herbage  graced  their  banka,  resplendent  flofweia 
Unlock'd  their  treasures,  and  let  flow  their  fragranoeu 
Then  insect  legions,  prank'd  with  gaudiest  hues, 
Pearl,  gold,  and  purple,  swarm'd  into  exineooe ; 
Minute  and  marvellous  creations  these! 
Infinite  multitudes  on  every  le^ 
In  every  drop,  by  roe  discem'd  at  pleasure. 
Were  yet  too  fine  fi>r  unenlightened  eye, 
— Like  stars,  whose  beams  have  never  reach'd  our 

world. 
Though  scienee  Bieeis  them  midway  in  fha  hM^en 
With  prjring  oplios,  weighs  them  in  her  scale. 
Measures  their  orbs,  and  calculates  their  rn—ns  :— 
Some  barely  visible,  some  proudly  shone, 
like  living  jewels ;  some  grotesque,  uncouth, 
And  hideous, — gianta  of  a  race  of  pigmies ; 
These  burrow'd  in  the  ground,  and  M  on  gaitege, 
Those  lived  delicioualy  on  honey-dews. 
And  dwelt  in  palaces  of  blossom'd  bells ; 
BiCllions  on  millions,  wing'd,  and  plumed  in  front. 
And  aim'd  with  stings  lor  vengeance  or  assault. 


Fill'd  the  dim  atmoephere  with  hum  and  hurry; 

Children  of  light,  and  air,  and  fire,  diey  seem'd. 

Their  lives  all  eostacy  and  quick  cross  motion. 

Thus  throve  this  embryo  univene,  where  all 

That  was  to  be  was  unbegun,  or  now 

Beginning ;  every  day,  hoar,  instant,  brought 

Its  novelty,  though  how  or  whence  I  knew  not ; 

Leas  than  omniscience  could  not  comprehend 

The  cauHes  of  effects  that  seem'd  spontaneous. 

And  sprang  in  infinite  succession,  link'd 

With  kindred  issues  infinite  as  they, 

For  which  almighty  skill  had  laid  the  train 

Even  in  the  elements  of  chaos,— whence 

The  unravelling  clew  not  for  a  moment  lost 

Hold  of  the  rileut  hand  that  drew  it  out. 

Tlius'He  who  makes  and  peoples  worids  still  works 

In  secrecy,  behind  a  veil  of  light ; 

Yet  (hrough  that  hiding  of  his  power,  rach  glimpses 

Of  glory  break  as  strike  presumption  blind, 

But  humble  and  eialt  the  humbled  soul. 

Whose  faith  the  things  invisible  discerns, 

And  God  informing,  guiding,  ruling  all : — 

He  speaks,  't  m  done ;  commands,  and  it  stands  ftst. 

He  cidls  an  island  fVom  the  deep, — it  comes ; 

Ordains  it  culture, — soil  and  seed  are  there ; 

Appoints  inhabitants^ — from  climes  unknown. 

By  undisoovereble  paths,  they  flock 

Tliither ; — like  passage-birds  to  us  in  spring ; 

They  were  not  yesterday^— and,  lo !  to-day 

They  are, — but  what  keen  eye  beheld  them  coming  f 

Hero  was  the  infancy  of  life,  the  age 
Of  gold  in  that  green  isle, 'itself  new-bom. 
And  all  upon  it  in  the  prime  of  being. 
Love,  hope,  and  promise ;  't  was  in  miniature 
A  world  unsoil'd  by  sin ;  a  Paradise 
Where  Death  had  not  yet  enter'd ;  Bliss  had  newly 
Alighted,  and  shut  close  his  rainbow  wings. 
To  rest  at  ease,  nor  dread  intruding  ill. 
Plants  of  fOperior  growth  now  sprang  apace. 
With  nloon-like  blossoms  crown'd,  or  starry  gloriea ; 
Light  flexile  shrubs  among  the  green-wood  pbj'd 
Fantastic  (freaks, — they  ciepl,  they  dimb'd,  they 

budded. 
And  hung  their  flowers  and  berries  in  the  sun ; 
As  the  breese  taught,  they  danced,  they  song,  they 

twined 
Their  sprays  in  bowers,  or  spread  the  ground  widi 

network. 
Through  thy  slow  lapse  of  undivided  time, 
Silently  rising  from  their  buried  germs, 
Trees  lifted  to  the  skies  their  stately  heads. 
Tufted  with  verdure,  like  depending  plumage, 
O'er  stems  unknotted,  waving  to  the  wind  : 
Of  these  in  graceful  form,  and  simple  beauty. 
The  fhiitful  cocoa  and  the  fVagrant  palm 
Excell'd  the  wilding  daughters  of  the  wood. 
That  stretch'd  unwieldy  dieir  enormous  arms. 
Clad  virith  luxuriant  fbliage,  from  the  trunk. 
Like  the  old  eagle,  feather'd  to  the  heel ; 
While  every  fibre,  from  the  lowest  root 
To  the  last  leaf  upon  the  topmost  twig, 
Was  held  by  common  sympathy,  diflRising 
Through  all  the  complex  fhune  unconsdoaa  life. 
Such  was  the  locust  with  his  hydra  boughs, 
A  hundred  heads  on  one  stupendous  trunk ; 
And  such  the  mangrove,  which,  at  full-moon  flood. 
Appear'd  itself  a  wood  upon  the  waten, 
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Bat  whea  tfw  dde  left  bare  ita  upright  lool^ 

A  wood  on  jAXea  tuepended  in  the  air ; 

Such  too  the  Indian  fig,  that  built  itself 

Into  a  sylvfl^ temple  arch'd  aloof 

With  airy  aSlei  and  living  colonnadea. 

Where  nations  might  hare  wonhipp'd  God  in  peace. 

From  year  to  year  their  firuita  ungather'd  fell ; 

Not  lost,  but  quickening  where  they  lay,  they  struck 

Root  downward,  and  brake  forth  on  every  hand, 

*nil  the  strong  saplings,  rank  and  file,  stood  up, 

A  mighty  army,  which  o*erran  the  isle. 

And  duu^ed  the  wUdemess  into  a  forest 

All  this  appear'd  acoompHsh'd  in  die  space 
Between  the  morning  and  the  evening  star : 
So,  in  his  third  day's  work,  Jehovah  spake, 
And  Earth,  an  iniknt,  naked  as  she  came 
Oat  of  the  womb  of  Chaos,  straight  put  on 
Iler  beautiful  attire,  and  deck'd  her  robe 
Of  verdure  with  ten  thousand  glorious  flowers. 
Exhaling  incense ;  crown'd  her  mountain-heads 
With  cedars,  train*d  her  vines  around  their  girdles. 
And  pour'd  spontaneous  harvests  at  dieir  feet 

Nor  were  diose  woods  without  inhabitants 
Besides  the  ephemera  of  earth  and  air : 
— Where  glid  the  sun-beams  through  the  latticed 

boughs. 
And  fell  like  dew-drops  on  the  spangled  ground. 
To  lighl  the  diamond-beetle  on  bis  way ; 
— ^Wheie  cheerful  openings  let  the  sky  look  down 
Into  the  very  heart  of  solitude. 
On  little  garden-plots  of  social  flowers. 
That  crowded  from  the  shades  to  peep  at  daylight ; 
— Or  where  impermeable  foliage  made 
Midnight  at  noon,  and  chill*  damp  horror  rcign*d 
O'er  dead,  fell'n  leaves  and  slimy  funguses ; 
-—Reptiles  were  quicken'd  into  vanous  bivtb. 
Loathsome,  imsightly,  swoln  to  obscene  bulk.. 
Lurk'd  the  dark  toad  beneath  the  infected  torf ; 
The  sk>w>worm  crawl'd,  the  light  chameleon  eUmb'd, 
And  changed  his  color  as  his  place  he  dianged ; 
The  nimble  lizard  ran  from  bough  to  bough. 
Glancing  through  light  in  shadow  disappearing ; 
The  scorpion,  many-eyed,  with  sting  of  fire. 
Bred  there, — the  legioo-fi^id  of  creeping  thuqgst 
Terribly  beautiful,  the  serpent  lay. 
Wreathed  like  a  coronet  of  gold  and  jewels. 
Fit  for  a  tyrant's  brow ;  anon  he  fiew 
Straight  as  an  arrow  shot  from  his  own  rings. 
And  struck  his  victim,  shrieking  ere  it  went 
Down  hii  strain'd  throat,  that  open  sepulchre. 

Amphibious  monsters  haunted  the  lagoon  { 
The  hippopotamus,  amidst  the  fiood, 
Flexile  and  active  as  the  smallest  swimmer ; 
Bat  OD  the  bank,  ill-balanced  and  infirm, 
He  graied  the  herbage,  with  huge  bead  declined. 
Or  lean'd  lo  rest  against  some  ancient  tree. 
The  crocodile,  the  dragon  of  the  waten, 
fn  iron  |ianoply,  fell  as  the  phigue. 
And  merciless  as  femine,  cranch'd  his  piey, 
\Vhile  from  his  .^ws.  with  dreadful  fenga  all  aenied, 
I'he  life-blood  dye«l  the  waves  with  deadly 
'^The  seal  and  the  sea^lion,  from  the  gulf 
CaoM  forth,  and  oouchinir  with  their  little  onei^ 

Skf$^  on  U)f  shelving  ro^ka  th^i  firt  the  shorab 


Securing  prompt  retreat  fifom  sudden  dan^ : 
The  pregnant  turtle,  stealing  out  at  eve. 
With  anxious  eye  and  trembling  heart  explored 
The  loneliest  coves,  and  in  the  loose  warm  sand 
Deposited  her  eggs,  which  the  sun  hatch'd : 
Hence  the  young  brood,  that  never  knew  a  parent 
Unbtirrow'd  and  by  instinct  sought  the  sea ; 
Nature  herMlC  with  her  own  gentle  hand. 
Dropping  them  one  by  one  into  the  flood. 
And  bughing  to  behold  their  antic  joy. 
When  launch'd  in  their  maternal  element 

The  vision  of  that  brooding  world  went  on ; 
Millions  of  beings  yet  more  admirable 
Than  all  that  went  before  them  now  appear'd ; 
Flocking  from  every  point  of  heaven,  and  filling 
Eye,  ear,  and  mind  with  objects,  sounds,  emotkni 
Akin  to  livelier  sympathy  and  love 
Than  reptiles,  fishes,  insects,  could  inspire. 
— Birds,  the  free  tenants  of  land,  air,  and  ocean. 
Their  forms  all  symmetry,  their  motions  grace ; 
In  plumage,  delicate  and  beautiful. 
Thick  without  burthen,  clofo  as  fishes'  scales, 
Or  loose  as  full-blown  poppies  to  the  breeze ; 
With  wings  that  might  have  had  a  soul  within  them. 
They  bore  their  owners  by  such  sweet  enchantment; 
—Birds,  small  and  great  of  endless  shapes  and  colors. 
Here  flew  and  perch'd,  there  swam  and  dived  at  plea- 
sure; 
Watchful  and  agile,  uttering  voices  wild 
And  harsh,  yet  in  accordance  with  the  wmvea 
Upon  the  beach,  the  winds  in  caverns  moaning 
Or  winds  and  waves  abroad  upon  die  water. 
Some  sought  their  food  among  the  finny  shoals. 
Swift  darting  from  the  clouds,  emerging  soon 
With  slender  captives  glittering  in  their  beaks ; 
These  in  recesMs  of  steep  crags  constructed 
Their  eyries  inaccessible,  and  train'd 
Their  hardy  broods  to  forage  in  all  weathers : 
Others,  nx>re  gorgeously  apparell'd,  dwelt     ' 
Among  the  woods,  on  Nature's  dainties  feeding. 
Herbs,  seeds,  and  roots ;  or,  ever  on  the  wing, 
Punning  insects  through  the  boundless  air: 
In  hollow  trees  or  thickets  these  conceal'd 
Their  exquisitely  woven  nests ;  where  lay 
Their  callow  offipring,  quiet  as  the  dovm 
On  Ihenr  own  breasts,  till  from  her  search  die  dam 
With  laden  bill  retum'd,  and  shared  the  meal 
Among  her  clamorous  supplianu^  all  agape ; 
Then,  cowering  o'er  them  with  expanded  wings, 
She  felt  how  sweet  it  is  to  be  a  nioth«r. 
Of  these,  a  few,  with  melody  untaught 
Tum'd  all  the  air  to  music  within  hearing. 
Themselves  unseen ;  while  bolder  quiristers 
On  loftieet  branches  strain'd  their  clarion-pipes, 
And  made  the  forest  echo  to  their  screams 
Discordant — ^yet  there  was  no  discord  there. 
But  temper'd  harmony ;  all  toiv«  oombining. 
In  the  rich  oonfluMice  of  ten  thousand  taogues. 
To  tell  of  joy  and  to  inspire  it     Who 
Could  hear  such  concert  and  not  join  in  ehoroat 
Not  I ; — sometimes  entranced,  1  aeem'd  to  ih>at 
U|)on  a  buoyant  sea  of  sounds :  again 
With  curious  ear  I  tried  lo  disentangle 
The  maze  of  voices,  and  with  eye  as  nice 
To  single  out  each  minstrel,  and  pursue 
His  little  song  through  all  its  labyrinth, 
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More  exquiiitely  brilliant  and  aerial 

Than  morn  or  evening'f  gaudier  pageantry. 

Amklit  that  burial  of  the  mighty  dead, 

There  was  a  reaurrection  from  the  dust 

Of  lowly  plants,  impatient  for  the  Ught, 

Long  interrupted  by  o'ershadowing  woods. 

While  in  the  womb  of  earth  their  embryoe  tarried, 

Unfhiciitying,  yet  imperishable. 

Huge  remnants  of  the  forest  stood  apart, 

Like  Tadmor's  pillars  in  the  wildemees. 

Startling  the  traveller  'midst  his  thougl^ti  of  hooM ; 

— liare  trunks  of  broken  treca,  that  gave  their  heads 

TV)  the  wind's  ai,  but  woald  not  yield  their  roott 

To  the  uptearing  violence  of  the  floods. 

From  iliese  a  slender  race  of  sckwa  sprang. 

Which  with  their  filial  arras  embraced  and  thekar'd 

Tlie  monumental  relics  of  their  sires ; 

But  limited  in  number,  scattered  wide. 

And  slow  of  growth,  they  overran  no  nora 

The  Sun's  donunions  in  that  open  isle. 

Meanwhile  the  sea-fow^  that  survived  the  itonn. 
Whose  rage  had  fleck'd  the  waves  with  shatter'd 

plumes 
And  weltering  carcasses,  the  prey  of  sharlo, 
Came  from  their  fastnesses  amcmg  the  rocks. 
And  multiplied  like  clouds  when  rains  are  brooding. 
Or  flowers,  when  clear  warm  sunshine  follows  rain. 
The  inland  birds  had  perished,  nor  again. 
By  airy  voyagers  from  shores  unknown. 
Was  silence  broken  on  the  unwooded  phdns : 
Another  race  of  wing*d  inhabitants 
liire  long  poesess'd  and  peopled  all  the  soil 


The  sun  had  sunk  where  sky  and  ocean  meet, 
And  each  might  seem  the  other ;  sky  below, 
With  richest  garniture  <^  clouds  inlaid ; 
Ocean  above  widi  isles  and  continents, 
lUomined  from  a  source  no  longer  seen : 
Far  in  the  east,  through  heaven's  infenser  blue. 
Two  brilliant  sparks,  Uke  sudden  stan,  appear*d ; 
Not  Stan  indeed,  but  birds  of  mighty  wing, 
Retorted  neck,  and  javelin-pointed  bill, 
Hiat  made  the  air  sigh  as  they  cat  it  through. 
Thev  gain'd  upon  the  eye,  and  as  they  came, 
Enlarged,  grew  brighter,  and  display*d  their  forms 
Amidst  the  golden  evening ;  pearly-white, 
Bui  ruby-tinctured.    On  the  lofUest  cliff 
They  settled,  hovering  ere  they  touch'd  the  gronnd, 
And  uttering,  in  a  language  of  their  own, 
7et  each  as  eveiy  ear  mig^t  understand. 
And  every  bosom  answer,  note^  of  j/ay. 
And  gratulation  for  that  resting-plsoo. 
tetely  and  beautiful  they  stood,  and  dapC 
Their  van-broad  pinions,  streak'd  their  ruffled  phtmei. 
And  ever  and  anon  broke  off  to  gsM, 
With  jreaming  pleasure,  told  in  gentle  munon, 
On  that  strange  land  their  destined  home  and  coontry. 
Night  round  them  threw  her  brown  transparentgloom. 
Through  which  their  lonely  images  yet  shone, 
Like  things  unearthly,  while  they  bow'd  their  heads 
On  their  full  bosoms^  and  reposed  till  mom. 
1  knew  the  Pelicaan  and  cried-— ^  All  bail! 
Te  future  dwellers  in  the  wilderness!** 

At  early  dawn  I  mark'd  them  in  the  sky. 
Catching  the  rooming  colors  on  their  plumes ; 
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Not  in  voluptuous  pastime  revelling  there. 
Among  the  rosy  clouds,  while  orient  heaven 
Flamed  like  the  opening  gates  of  Paradise, 
Whence  issued  forth  the  Angel  of  the  son. 
And  gladden'd  Nature  with  returning  day : 
— Eager  for  food,  their  searching  eyes  they  fiz'd 
On  ocean's  unroU'd  volume,  from  on  Height 
That  brought  immensity  within  their  scope ; 
Yet  with  such  power  of  vision  look'd  they  down, 
As  though  they  watch'd  the  shell-fish  slowly  glidiag 
O'er  sunken  rocks,  or  climbing  trees  of  ooraL 
On  indefatigable  wing  upheld. 
Breath,  pube,  eiistenoe,  seem'd  suspended  in  them : 
They  were  ss  pictures  painted  on  the  sky ; 
Till  suddenly,  aslant,  away  they  shot. 
Like  meteors  changed  from  stars  (o  fleams  of  UgiH- 

ning. 
And  struck  upon  the  deep;  where,  in  wild  play, 
Their  quany  ffeunder'd,  unsuspecting  harm, 
With  terrible  vomcity,  they  plunged 
Their  heads  among  tlie  affrighted  shoals,  and  beat 
A  tempest  on  the  stirges  with  their  wings. 
Till  flashing  Hotids  of  foam  and  spray  conceal'd  ttiem. 
Nimbly  they  seisod  arKi  necriMed  their  prey. 
Alive  und  wriggling  in  the  ekistic  net. 
Which  Nature  hung  beneath  their  grasping  beaks , 
Till,  swoln  with  captures,  the  unviieMy  bnrthen    ' 
Clogg'd  their  sfow  flight,  tm  heavily  to  land 
These  mighty  hunters  of  the  deep  retumVl. 
There  on  the  cragged  difis  they  perch 'd  at  ease, 
Gorging  their  hapless  victims  one  by  one ; 
Then  full  and  weary,  side  by  side,  they  slept. 
Till  evening  roused  them  to  the  chase  again.  > 

Harsh  seems  the  ordinance,  that  lifo  by  life 
Should  be  sustain'd ;  and  yet  when  all  must  die, 
And  be  like  water  qalt  upon  the  ground. 
Which  none  can  gather  upw— the  speediest  fota^ 
Though  violent  and  terriUe,  is  best 
O  with  what  horrors  would  creatien  groan,— 
What  agonies  would  ever  be  before  us, 
Famine  and  pestilence,  disease,  despair, 
Anguish  and  pain  in  every  hideous  shape. 
Had  all  to  wait  the  slow  decay  of  Nature ! 
life  were  a  martyrdom  of  sympathy ; 
Death,  lingering,  raging,  writhing,  shrieking  torture: 
The  grave  would  be  abolish'd ;  this  gay  world 
A  valley  of  dry  bones,  a  Golgotha, 
In  which  the  living  stumbled  o'er  the  dead. 
Till  they  could  foil  no  more,  and  blind  perditimi 
Swept  frail  mortality  away  for  ever. 
T  was  wisdom,  mercy,  goodneas,  that  ofdaia'd 
Lifo  in  such  infinite  pfofariep^   Death 
So  sure,  so  prompt,  so  multiform  to  those 
That  never  sinn'd.  thet  know  not  guilt»  that  four 
No  wrath  lo  oome,  and  have  no  heaven  to  lof^ 

Love  found  that  lonely  couple  on  their  isle. 
And  soon  surrounded  them  with  blithe  oompanioiie. 
The  noble  birds,  with  skill  spontaneous,  fiuMd 
A  nest  of  reeds  among  the  giant-grsos, 
That  waved  in  lights  and  shadows  o'er  the  ■oiL 
There,  in  sweet  thraldom,  yet  unweening  wby* 
The  patient  dam,  who  ne'er  till  now  bed  knoiRni 
Fitemal  instinct,  brooded  o'er  her  eggs. 
Long  ere  she  found  the  curions  secret  out. 
That  life  was  hatching  in  their  briule  ahells. 
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Tlien,  from  a  wild  rapacioiu  bird  of  prey, 
Tamed  by  the  kindly  procew,  the  became 
That  gentlest  of  all  living  things— a  roothw ; 
Gentlest  while  yearning  o'er  her  naked  young, 
l'*iercest  when  stirr'd  by  anger  to  defend  them. 
Her  mate  himself  the  softening  power  coniaH*d, 
P'orgot  his  sloth,  restiain'd  his  appetite. 
And  ranged  the  sky  and  fish'd  the  stream  ibr  her. 
Or,  when  o'erwearied  Natare  forced  her  off 
To  shake  her  torpid  ieathers  in  the  breoie. 
And  bathe  her  bosom  in  the  cooling  Bood, 
He  took  her  place,  and  felt  through  eveiy  nenre, 
\Vhile  the  plump  nestlings  throbb'd  against  his  heart, 
'I'he  tenderness  that  makes  the  vulture  mild ; 
Yea,  half  unwillingly  his  post  resign'd. 
When,  homesick  vnth  the  absence  of  an  hour. 
She  hurried  back,  and  drove  him  from  her  seat 
With  pecking  bill  and  cry  of  fimd  distress, 
Answer'd  by  him  with  murmurs  of  delight. 
Whose  gutturals  hinh  to  her  were  Iove*s  own  moM. 
Then»  settling  down,  like  Ibam  upon  the  wave. 
White,  flickering,  eflervesoent,  soon  subsiding. 
Her  ruffled  pinions  smoothly  she  composed ; 
And,  while  beneath  the  comlbrt  of  her  wings. 
Her  crowded  progeny  quite  fiird  the  nest. 
The  halcyon  deeps  not  sounder,  when  the  wind 
Is  breathless,  and  the  sea  without  a  curl, 
— Nor  dreams  the  halcyon  of  aerener  days. 
Or  nights  more  beautiful  with  silent  stars^ 
Than,  in  that  hour,  the  mother  Pelican, 
When  the  warm  tumults  of  afifoction  sunk 
Into  calm  sleep,  and  dreams  of  what  they  wera, 
— Dreams  more  delicious  than  reality. 
— ^He  seiitmel  beside  her  stood,  and  watch'd. 
With  jealous  eye,  the  raven  in  the  douds. 
And  the  rank  sea-mews  wheeling  round  the  diffi. 
Woe  to  the  reptile  then  that  ventured  nigh ; 
The  snap  of  his  tremendous  bill  was  like 
Death's  scythe,  down-cutting  everything  it  stniefc. 
The  heedless  liard,  in  his  gambols,  peep'd 
Upon  the  guarded  nest,  from  out  the  flowers. 
But  paid  the  iudant fbrieit  of  his  life; 
Nor  could  the  serpent's  subtlety  elode 
Capture,  when  gUding  by,  nor  in  defenre 
Afight  his  malignant  &ngB  and  voaom  save  him. 

Ere  long  the  thriving  brood  outgrew  their  cradle. 
Ran  through  the  grass,  and  dabbleid  in  the  pools; 
No  sooner  deniaens  of  earth,  than  made 
Free  both  of  air  and  water;  day  by  day, 
New  lessons,  eiercises,  and  amasemenn 
Empk>y*d  the  old  to  teach,  the  young  to  learn. 
Now  floating  on  the  blue  lagoon  behold  them; 
The  Sire  and  Dam  in  swan-like  beauty  steering. 
Their  Cygnets  felbwing  through  the  loamy  wake, 
Picking  the  leaves  of  plants,  porsuing  insects, 
Or  catching  at  the  bubblea  as  they  broke : 
Till  on  some  minor  fry,  m  reedy  shallows. 
With  flapping  pinions  and  unsparing  beaks. 
The  we1l-taii|rht  scholars  plied  their  doable  art. 
To  fish  in  troubled  waten,  and  secure 
The  petty  capdves  in  their  maiden  pooches ; 
Then  hurry  widi  their  banquet  to  the  shore. 
With  feet,  wings,  breast,  hali^swimmmg  and  half- 
flying. 
Rtit  when  their  pena  grew  strong  to  fight  the  ■torn, 


And  buflet  with  the  breakers  on  the  reel^ 

The  Parents  put  them  to  severer  proof: 

On  beetling  rocks  the  little  ones  were  marshaird ; 

Tliere,  by  endearments,  stripes,  example,  urged 

To  try  the  void  convexity  <^  heaven. 

And  plow  the  ocean's  horizontal  field. 

Timorous  at  first  they  fluttor'd  round  the  verge. 

Balanced  and  furl'd  their  hesitating  virings, 

Then  put  them  forth  again  with  steadier  aim ; 

Now,  gaining  courage  as  they  felt  the  wind 

Dilato  their  feathers,  fill  their  airy  frames 

With  buoyancy  that  bore  them  from  their  feet. 

They  jrielded  all  their  burthen  to  the  breeae, 

And  sail'd  and  soar'd  where'er  their  guardians  led ; 

Ascending,  hovering,  wheeling,  or  alighting, 

Thcy.seaioh'd  the  deep  in  quest  of  nobler  game 

Than  yet  their  inexperience  had  enoounter'd ; 

With  these  they  battled  in  that  element. 

Where  wings  or  fins  wera  equally  at  home, 

'nil,  conquerors  in  many  a  desperato  strife, 

They  dragg'd  their  spoils  to  land,  and  gorged  at  leisure. 

Thus  perfected  in  all  the  arts  of  life, 
That  simple  Pelicans  require, — save  one, 
Which  mother-bird  did  never  teach  hor  daughter, 
— ^The  inimitable  art  to  build  a  nest ; 
Love,  for  his  own  delightful  school,  reserving 
That  mystery  which  novice  never  feil'd 
To  learn  infellibly  when  taught  by  him : 
— Hence  that  small  masterpiece  of  Nature's  art. 
Still  unimpair'd,  still  unimproved,  remains 
The  same  in  site,  material,  shape,  and  texture. 
While  every  kind  a  diflerent  structure  frames. 
All  build  alike  of  each  peculiar  kind : 
The  nightingale,  that  dwelt  in  Adam's  bower, 
And  pour'd  her  stream  of  music  through  his  dreams ; 
The  soaring  lark,  that  led  the  eye  of  Eve 
Into  the  clouds,  her  thoughts  into  the  heaven 
Of  heavens,  where  lark  nor  eye  can  penetrate ; 
The  dove,  that  perch'd  upon  the  Tree  of  life. 
And  made  her  bed  among  its  thickest  leaves ; 
All  the  wing'd  habitants  of  Pkradise, 
Whose  songs  once  mingled  with  the  songs  of  Angeb, 
Wove  their  first  nests  as  curiously  and  well 
As  the  wood-minstrels  in  our  evil  day. 
After  the  labors  of  six  thousand  years, 
In  which  their  ancestors  have  fiul'd  to  add. 
To  alter  or  diminisb,  anything 
In  that,  of  which  Love  only  knows  the  secret. 
And  teaches  every  mother  for  herself^ 
Without  the  power  to  impart  it  to  her 
— ^Thus  perfected  in  all  the  arls  of  life, 
That  simple  Ptolicans  require,  save  this. 
Those  Parents  drove  their  young  away ;  the  young 
Gaily  fonook  their  parents.  Soon  enthndl'd 
With  love-alliances  among  themselves. 
They  built  their  nests,  as  happy  instinct  wrought 
Within  their  bosoms,  wakening  poweis  unknown. 
Till  sweet  necessity  was  laid  upon  them; 
They  bred,  and  rear'd  their  little  femilies. 
As  Uiey  were  train'd  and  disciplined  before. 

Thus  wings  were  multiplied  from  year  to  y«ar. 
And  ere  the  patriardi-twsin,  in  good  old  aire. 
Resign'd  their  breath  beside  that  ancient  nest, 
In  which  themselves  had  nursed  a  hundred  broods 
The  isle  viras  peopled  with  their  progeny. 
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Meanwhile,  not  idle,  though  unwatch'd  by  me, 
The  ooral  architects  in  nlenpe  rear'd 
Tower  after  tower  beneath  the  dark  abyss. 
Pyramidal  in  form  the  fabrics  rose, 
FKmi  ample  basements  narrowing  to  the  hei^t, 
Until  they  pierced  the  surface  of  the  flood, 
And  dimpling  eddies  sparkled  round  their  peaks. 
Then  (if  great  things  with  small  may  be  compared) 
They  spread  like  water-lilies,  whose  broad  leaves 
Blake  green  and  sunny  islets  on  the  pool. 
For  golden  flies,  on  summer-days,  fo  haunt, 
Safe  from  the  lightningHwizure  of  the  trout ; 
Or  yield  their  laps  to  catch  the  minnow,  springing 
Clear  from  the  stream  to  'scape  the  mfiian  pike, 
That  prowls  in  disappointed  rage  beneath. 
And  wonders  where  Ae  little  wretch  fcnnd  raffagf. 

One  headland  topt  the  waves,  another  Ibliow'd; 
A  durd,  a  tenth,  a  twentieth  soon  appear'd, 
Till  the  long-barren  gulf  in  travail  lay 
With  many  an  infrnt  struggling  into  birth. 
Larger  they  grew  and  lovelier,  when  they  breadied 
The  vital  air,  and  felt  the  genial  sun ; 
As  though  a  living  spirit  dwelt  in  each, 
Which,  like  the  inmate  of  a  flexile  shell, 
Moulded  the  shapeless  slough  with  its  own  motion. 
And  painted  it  with  colors  of  the  mom. 
Amidst  that  group  of  younger  sisters,  stood 
The  Isle  of  Pelicans,  as  stands  the  moon 
At  midnight,  quoen  among  the  minor  stars. 
Differing  in  splendor,  magnitude,  and  distance. 
So  kx>k'd  that  archipelago ;  small  isles, 
I^  interwinding  channeU  link'd  yet  sunder'd ; 
AU  flourishing  in  peaceful  fellowship. 
Like  forest  oaks  that  love  society : 
— Of  various  growth  and  progress ;  here,  a  rock 
On  which  a  single  palm-tree  waved  its  banner; 
There,  sterile  tracts  unmoulder'd  into  soil ; 
Yonder,  dark  woods,  whose  foliage  swept  the  water, 
*  Without  a  speck  of  turf,  or  line  of  shore. 
As  though  their  roots  were  anchored  in  the  ocean. 
Rut  most  were  gardens  redolent  witfi  floweia, 
And  orchards  bending  with  Hesperian  frait. 
That  realized  the  dreams  of  olden  time. 

Tlutmghout  this  commonwealth  of  sea-eprung  lands. 
Life  kindled  in  ten  thousand  happy  forms, 
Karth,  air,  and  ocean  were  all  ftill  of  lifo. 
Still  highest  in  the  rank  of  being,  soar'd 
The  fowls  amphibious,  and  the  inland  tribes 
Of  dainty  plumage  or  melodious  song. 
In  gaudy  robes  of  many-oolor'd  patches. 
The  parrots  swung  like  blossoms  on  the  trees. 
While  their  harsh  voices  undeceived  the  ear. 
More  delicately  pencill'd,  finer  dmwn 
In  shape  and  lineament;  too  exquisite 
For  gross  delights ;  the  Birds  of  Paradise 
Floated  aloof,  as  though  they  lived  on  air. 
And  were  the  orient  progeny  of  heaven. 
Or  spirits  made  perfect  veil'd  in  shimng  raiment 
From  flower  to  flower,  where  wild  bees  flew  and  img, 
Ai  countless,  small,  tfid  musical  as  they. 


Showers  of  bright  humming-birds  c^me  down,  and 

plied 
The  same  ambrosial  task,  with  slender  bill 
Extracting  honey,  hidden  in  those  bells, 
WhoKe  richest  blooms  grew  pale  beneath  the  blaaa 
Of  twinkling  winglets  hovering  o*cr  their  petals. 
Brilliant  as  rain-drops,  when  the  western  sun 
Sees  his  own  miniature  of  beams  in  each. 

High  on  the  clifis,  down  on  the  shelly  reeC 
Or  gliding  like  a  silver-shaded  cloud 
Through  the  blue  heaven,  the  mighty  alhetroi 
Inhaled  the  breexes,  sought  his  humble  food. 
Or,  where  his  kindred  like  a  flock  reposed. 
Without  a  shepherd,  on  the  grassy  downs. 
Smoothed  his  white  fleece,  and  slumber'd  in  their 
midst 


Wading  through  marshes,  where  the  rank  sca-weetf 
With  spongy  moss  and  flaccid  lichens  strove. 
Flamingoes,  in  their  crimson  tunics,  stalk'd 
On  stately  legs,  with  far-exploring  eye ; 
Or  fed  and  slept,  in  regimental  lines, 
Walch'd  by  their  sentinels,  whose  clarion-screams 
All  in  an  instant  woke  the  startled  troop. 
That  mounted  like  a  glorious  exhalation. 
And  vanish'd  through  the  welkin  for  away, 
Nor  paused  till,  on  some  lonely  coast  alighting, 
Again  their  gorgeous  cohort  took  the  field. 

The  fierce  sea-eagle,  humble  in  attire. 
In  port  terrific,  from  his  lonely  eyrie 
(Itself  a  burthen  for  the  tallest  tree) 
Look'd  doH-n  o*er  land  and  sea  as  his  dominions : 
Now,  from  long  chase,  descending  with  his  prey. 
Young  seal  or  dolphin,  in  his  deadly  clutch. 
He  fed  his  eaglets  in  the  noon-day  sun : 
Nor  less  at  midnight  ranged  the  deep  for  game ; 
At  length  enfrapp'd  with  his  owa  talons,  struck 
Too  deep  to  be  withdrawn,  where  a  strong  shark. 
Roused  by  the  anguish,  with  impetuous  plimge, 
Dragged  his  assailant  down  into  the  abyss. 
Struggling  in  vain  for  liberty  and  life ; 
His  young  ones  heaid  their  parent's  dying  shrieks. 
And  watch'd  in  vain  for  his  returning  wing. 

Here  ran  the  stormy  petrels  on  the  waves. 
As  though  they  were  the  shadows  of  themselves 
Rejected  from  a  foftier  flight  through  space. 
The  stem  and  gloomy  raven  haunted  here, 
A  hermit  of  the  atmosphere,  on  land 
Among  vociferating  crowds  a  stranger. 
Whose  hoarse,  k>w,  ominous  croak  disdaim'd  com- 
munion 
With  those,  upon  the  offid  of  whose  meals 
He  gorged  alone,  or  tore  their  own  rank  corses. 
The  heavy  penguin,  neither  fish  nor  fowl, 
With  scaly  feathers  and  with  finny  wings, 
Plump'd  stone-like  from  the  rock  into  the  gulf. 
Rebounding  upward  swift  as  from  a  sling. 
Through  yielding  water  as  through  limpid  air, 
The  cormorant.  Death's  living  arrow,  flew, 
Nor  ever  miss'd  a  stroke,  or  dealt  a  second. 
So  true  the  infollible  destroyer's  aim. 

Millions  of  creatures  such  as  these,  and  krods 
Unnamed  by  man,  possess'd  those  busy  isles ; 
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£ach,  in  iti  brief  exMtence,  to  itielC 

The  fint,  last  being  in  the  universe, 

With  whom  the  whole  began,  endured,  and  ended: 

Blest  ignorance  of  bliss,  not  made  fiv  them ! 

Happy  exemption  fhxn  the  fear  of  deoth, 

And  that  which  makes  the  pangs  of  death  imnorlal, 

The  undying  worm,  the  fire  unquenchable, 

— Conscience,  the  bosom-hell  of  guilty  man ! 

The  eyes  of  all  look*d  up  to  Him,  whose  hand 

Had  made  them,  and  supplied  their  daily  need ; 

Although  they  knew  Him  not,  they  hiok'd  to  GBm  ,* 

And  He,  whose  merqr  is  o*er  all  his  woriii, 

Forgot  not  one  of  his  large  &mily. 

But  cared  lor  each  as  fcr  an  only  child. 

They  piow'd  not,  sow*d  not,  gather'd  not  in  bafns^ 

Thought  not  of  yesterday,  nor  knew  fiiMnonow; 

Yet  harvests  inexhaustible  they  reap'd 

In  the  prolific  furrows  of  the  main ; 

Or  from  its  sunless  caverns  brought  to  light 

Treasures  lor  which  contending  kings  roi^  war/— 

Gems,  for  which  queens  would  yield  their  hands  to 

slaves^ — 
By  them  desfHsed  as  valueless  and  nought ; 
From  the  rough  shell  they  pick'd  the  lusdoiis  food* 
And  left  a  prince's  ransom  in  the  peaxL 

Nature*s  prime  fovorites  were  the  Pelicans ; 
High-fed,  long-lived,  and  sociable  and  firee. 
They  ranged  in  wedded  pairs,  or  martial  bands. 
For  play  or  slaughter.    Oft  have  I  beheld 
A  little  army  take  the  wat'ry  field. 
With  outstretch'd  pinions  form  a  spacious  ring, 
Then  pressing  to  the  centre,  through  the  waves. 
Inclose  thick  shoals  within  dieir  narrowing  toils* 
Till  multitudes  entangled  fell  a  prey : 
Or,  when  the  flying-fidi  in  sudden  clouds. 
Burst  froAi  the  sea,  and  fluttered  through  the  air, 
Tbese  giant  fowlers  snapt  them,  like  musketoes 
By  swallows  hunted  through  the  summer  sky. 

I  tuin'd  again  to  look  upon  that  isle, 
Whence  from  one  pair  thoae  colonies  had  issued 
That  through  theae  Cyclades  at  freedom  roved, 
Fish'd  every  stream,  and  fed  on  every  shore ; 
When,  lo !  a  spectacle  of  strange  extremes 
A  waken*d  sweet  and  melancholy  thoughts : 
All  that  is  helpless,  beautiful,  endearing 
In  infimoy,  in  prime  of  youth,  in  bve ; 
All  that  is  raoumfol  in  decay,  old  age. 
And  dissolution ;  all  that  awes  the  eye. 
And  chills  the  bosom,  in  the  sad  lemaina 
Of  poor  mortality,  which  laat  awhile, 
To  show  that  life  hath  been,  but  is  no 
— ^AIl  these  m  blended  images  appcar'd, 
Ezultiog,  brooding,  perishing  before 


It  was  a  land  of  births. — Unnumbered  nsats, 
Of  reeds  and  rushes,  studded  all  the  ground. 
A  few  were  desolate  and  felien  to  ruin ; 
Many  were  building  fiom  those  waste  materials ; 
On  some  the  dams  wero  sitting,  till  the  stroke 
Of  their  quick  bills  should  break  the  prisofMbaUa, 
And  let  the  little  captives  forth  to  light, 
With  their  first  breath  demanding  food  and  shelter. 
In  others  I  beheld  the  brood  new-fledged. 
Struggling  to  clamber  out,  take  wing,  and  fly 
Up  to  the  heavens,  or  fethom  the  al^. 


Meanwhile  the  parent  fiom  the  sea  supplied 
A  daily  feast,  and  from  the  pure  lagoon 
Brought  living  water  in  her  sack,  to  cool 
The  impatient  fever  of  their  damorous  throats. 
No  need  had  she,  as  hieroglyphics  feign 
(A  mystic  lesson  of  maternal  love), 
To  pierce  her  breast,  and  with  the  vital  strean. 
Warm  fWxn  its  fountain,  slake  their  thirst  in  blood, 
— Ttub  blood  which  nourished  them  ero  they  werv 

hatdi'd, 
While  the  omde  egg  within  herself  was  fbnaing. 


It  was  a  land  of  deaths  Between  those  nesls» 
The  quiet  earth  was  feaiher'd  with  the  syoils 
Of  aged  Pelicans*  that  hither  came 
To  die  in  peace,  where  they  had  spent  m  love 
The  sweetest  periods  of  their  long  existence. 
Where  they  were  wont  to  build,  add  broed  tMr  youDpf 
Tliere  they  lay  down  to  rias  no  more  fur  ever. 
And  dose  their  «yes  upon  the  deaiest  sight 
On  which  dieir  living  eyes  had  loved  to  dwell, 
— The  Best  where  every  joy  to  them  wm  oentred. 
There  rife  corruptkm  taiiUed  them  so  lightly, 
Tlie  moisture  seem*d  to  vanish  finra  their  relics. 
As  dew  from  gossamer,  that  leaves  the  net-work 
Spread  on  the  ground,  and  glistening  in  the  sun. 
lliua,  when  a  hreeae  the  ruBied  plumage  siin^d. 
That  lay  like  drifted  snow  upon  the  soil. 
Their  slender  skeletons  were  seen  beneath, 
So  delicately  framed,  and  half  transparent. 
That  I  have  marvell'd  how  a  bird  so  noble. 
When  in  his  full  magnificent  attire, 
With  pinions  wider  than  the  king  of  vnlturea, 
And  down  elastic,  thicker  than  the  swan's. 
Should  leave  so  small  a  cage  of  ribs  lo  mark 
Where  vigorous  life  had  dwelt  a  hundred  years. 

Sudi  was  that  scene ;  the  dying  and  the  dead 
Next  neighbors  to  the  living  and  the  unborn. 
O  how  much  happiness  was  here  ei\joy'd ! 
How  little  misery  had  been  suffered  here ! 
Those  humble  Pelicans  had  each  fulfiU'd 
The  utmost  purpose  of  its  span  of  being. 
And  done  its  duty  in  its  narrow  cirde, 
As  surely  as  the  sun,  in  his  career, 
Acoompliahes  the  gk>rious  end  of  hia. 


CANTO  VL 


**  And  thus,"  methought,  **  ten  tbonaand  awa  hmj 

lead 
The  stars  to  g\ory  m  their  anntial  eoorres  ( 
Moons  without  number  thus  may  wax  and  wwm. 
And  winds  alternate  blow  in  rrnnssffioaaons 
While  here— through  self-begiiming  rooBdi,  oaK 

ending,  ' 

Then  self-renew*d,  without  advance  or  fejlMroj 
Existence  fluctuates  only  like  the  tide. 
Whose  everlasting  changes  bring  no  ehaof^ 
But  billow  follows  billow  to  the  shore. 
Recoils,  and  biUow  oat  of  billow  tweUa; 
An  endless  whirl  of  ebbing,  ftowing  fban^ 
Where  every  bubble  is  like  every  other. 
And  Ocean's  fece  immutable  as  Heaven*a. 
Here  is  no  progress  to  sublimer  life ; 
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Nature  stands  stiU.-Hitands  at  the  very  point, 
Whence  from  a  vanfage-ground  her  bolder  steps 
Might  rise  resplendent  on  the  scale  of  being ; 
Rank  over  rank,  awakening  with  her  tread, 
Inquisitive,  intelligent;  aspiring, 
Elach  above  other,  all  above  themselves, 
*mi  every  generation  should  transcend 
The  former,  as  the  former  all  the  past 

**  Such,  such  alone  were  meet  inhabitants 
For  these  &ir  isles,  so  wonderfully  form'd 
Amidst  the  solitude  of  sea  and  sky. 
On  which  my  wandering  spirit  fust  was  cast. 
And  still  beyond  whose  girdle,  eye  nor  wing 
Can  carry  me  to  undiscover'd  climes, 
Where  many  a  nobler  race  may  dwell ;  whose  waifi 
And  exiles,  tost  by  tempests  on  the  flood. 
Hither  might  drift  upon  their  native  trees ; 
Or,  like  their  own  free  birds,  on  fearless  pinions, 
Make  voyages  amidst  the  pathless  heaven. 
And,  lighting,  colonize  these  fertile  tracts. 
Recovered  from  the  barrenness  of  ocean, 
Whose  wealth  might  well  repay  the  brave  adventure. 
— Ilath  Nature  spent  her  strength?  Why  stopp'd  she 

here? 
Why  slopp'd  not  lower,  if  to  rise  no  higher  ? 
Can  she  not  summon  from  more  ancient  regkms, 
Beyond  the  rising  or  the  setting  sun. 
Creatures,  as  &r  above  the  mightiest  here 
As  yonder  eagle  flaming  at  high  noon, 
OutMMTs  the  bet  that  flutters  through  the  twilight? 
Or  as  the  tender  Pelican  eicels 
The  anomalous  abortion  of  the  rock, 
In  which  plant,  fossil,  animal  unite  ? 

**  But  changes  here  may  happen — changes  must! 
What  hinders  that  new  shores  should  yet  ascend 
Out  of  the  bosom  of  the  deep,  and  spread 
TW  all  converge,  from  one  circumference 
Into  a  solid  breadth  uf  table-land, 
Boond  by  the  horiaon,  canopied  with  heaven, 
And  ocean  in  his  own  abyss  absorbed  ?** 

While  these  imaginations  crossed  the  mind. 
My  thoughts  fulflird  themnelves  before  mine  eyea; 
The  islands  moved  like  circles  upon  water, 
Expanding  till  they  touch'd  each  other,  closed 
The  interjacent  straits,  and  thus  became 
A  spacious  continent  which  fill'd  the  sea. 
That  change  was  total,  like  a  birth,  a  death ; 
—Birth,  that  from  native  darkness  brings  to  light 
The  young  inhabitant  of  this  gay  world ; 
Death,  that  from  seen  to  unseen  things  removes. 
And  swallows  time  up  in  eternity. 
That  which  had  been,  fur  over  ceased  to  be. 
And  that  which  folio w'd  was  a  new  creation 
Wrought  from  the  dtflappearoncc  of  the  old. 
So  fled  that  pageant  univerve  awny. 
With  all  its  isles  and  waters.    So  I  found 
Myself  translated  to  that  other  ^vorld. 
By  sleight  of  fancy,  like  the  unconscious  act 
df  waking  fVom  a  p)easant  dream,  with  sweet 
Relapse  into  a  more  transporting  vision. 

The  nnrsery  of  brooding  Pelicans, 
The  dormitory  of  their  dead,  had  vanish'<){ 
And  all  the  minor  spots  of  roc)L  and  vordure, 


The  abodes  of  happy  millions  were  no  more; 

But  in  their  place  a  shadowy  landscape  lay. 

On  whose  extrement  western  ver^o,  a  gleam 

Of  living  silver,  to  the  douii\^ard  Bi:n 

Intensely  glittering,  mark'd  the  brjundar}'  line. 

Which  ocean,  held  by  chains  invtsihle. 

Fretted  and  foom'd  in  vain  tu  overiesp. 

Woods,  mountains,  vallej's,  rivers,  glens,  and  plains 

Diversified  the  scene : — that  scene  was  wild. 

Magnificent,  deibmi'd,  or  beautiful. 

As  framed  expressly  for  all  kinds  of  life. 

With  all  life's  labors,  sufllerings,  and  enjoyments ; 

Untouch'd  as  yet  by  any  meaner  hand 

Than  His  who  made  it,  and  pronounced  it  good. 

And  good  it  was ; — free  as  light,  air,  fire,  water. 

To  every  thing  that  breathed  upon  its  surface. 

From  the  small  worm  that  crept  abroad  at  midnight 

To  sip  cool  dews,  and  feed  on  sleeping  flowers. 

Then  slunk  into  its  hole,  the  little  vanipyre ! 

Through  every  species  which  I  yet  had  seen. 

To  animals,  of  tribes  and  fbruis  unknown 

In  the  lost  islands  ;•— beasts  that  rangc^l  the  forests. 

Grazed  in  the  valleys,  bounded  o'er  the  hilU, 

Reposed  in  rich  savannas,  from  grey  rocks 

Pick'd  the  thin  herbage  sprouting  through  their 

fissures; 
Or  in  waste  howling  deserts  found  oases. 
And  fountains  pouring  sweeter  streams  than  nectar. 
And  more  melodious  than  (he  nightingale, 
— So  to  the  fiunt  and  perishing  they  seem*d.  , 

I  gazed  on  ruminating  herds  of  kine. 
And  sheep  for  over  wandering ;  goats  that  swung 
Like  spiders  on  the  crags,  so  slight  their  hold  ; 
Deer,  playful  as  their  fawns,  in  peace,  but  feU 
As  battling  bulls,  in  wars  of  jealousy : 
Through  flowery  champaigns  roam'd  the  fleet  gazettes. 
Of  many  a  color,  size,  and  shape,— all  graceful ; 
In  every  look,  step,  attitude  prepared. 
Even  at  the  shadow  of  a  cloud,  to  vanish. 
And  leave  a  solitude  where  thousands  stood 
With  heads  declined,  and  nibbling  eagerly 
As  locusts  when  they  light  on  some  new  soil. 
And  move  no  more  till  they  have  shorn  it  bare. 
On  these,  with  famine  unappeasable. 
Lithe,  muscular,  huge-boned,  and  limb*d  for  leaping 
I'he  brindled  tyrants  of  brute  nature  prey'd : 
The  weak  and  timid  bow'd  before  the  strong. 
The  many  by  the  few  were  hourly  slaughter'd. 
Where  power  was  right,  and  violence  was  law. 

Here  oouch'd  the  panting  tiger,  on  the  watch ; 
Impatient  but  unmoved,  his  fire-ball  eyes 
Made  horrid  twilight  in  the  sunless  jungle, 
Till  on  the  heedless  bufialo  he  sprang, 
Dmgg'd  the  low-bellowing  nunister  to  his  lair. 
Crash 'd  through  the  ribs  ai  once  into  his  heart, 
Quaff'd  the  hot  blood,  and  gorged  the  quivering  ficsh 
Till  drunk  he  lay,  as  powerlev  as  the  carcass. 


There,  to  the  solitary  lion's  roar 
So  many  echoes  answer'd,  that  there  seem'd 
Ten  in  the  field  for  one ; — where'er  they  tum'd. 
The  flying  animals,  from  cave  to  cave. 
Heard  his  voice  issuing ;  and  recoil'd  aghast, 
Only  to  meet  it  nearer  than  before. 
Or,  ere  they  saw  his  shadbw  or  his  free. 
Fall  dead  beneath  his  thunder-striking  pew. 
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Calm  amidftt  ■cenet  of  havoc,  in  hia  own 
Huge  •trength  impregnable*  the  elephant 
Offended  none,  but  leid  hia  quiet  lift 
Among  hia  old  contemporary  treee, 
Till  nature  laid  him  gently  down  to  nil 
Beneath  the  palm,  which  he  waa  wont  to 
Hia  prop  in  slumber ;  there  his  relica  lay 
Longer  than  life  itself  had  dwelt  within  tham. 
Bees  in  the  ample  hollow  of  hia  skull 
Piled  their  wax-citadela,  and  stored  their  hooejr; 
Thence  sallied  forth  to  fi>nige  thioogh  the  lialda^ 
And  swarm'd  in  emigrating  legiona  thenoe  > 
There,  little  burrowing  animals  threw  up 
Hillocks  beneath  the  orer^rching  riba; 
While  birds,  within  the  spinal  labyrinth. 
Contrived  their  nests :— so  wandering  Arabs  pitch 
Their  tents  amidst  Palmyra's  palacea ; 
So  Greek  and  Roman  peasants  build  their  huta 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  the  Parthenon, 
Or  on  the  ruins  of  the  Capitol. 

But  imintelligent  creation  soon 
Fail'd  to  delight ;  the  novelty  departedi 
And  all  look'd  desolate ;  my  eye  grew  weary 
Of  seeing  that  which  it  might  see  ibr  ever 
Without  a  new  idea  or  emotion ; 
The  mind  within  me  panted  after  mind, 
The  spirit  sigh'd  to  meet  a  kindred  spirit. 
And  in  my  human  heart  there  was  a  void. 
Which  nothing  but  humanity  could  fill. 
At  length,  as  though  a  prison^door  were  open*d, 
Chains  had  fiiirn  off,  and  by  an  angel-guide 
Conducted,  I  escaped  that  deaertpboum ; 
And  instantaneously  I  travell'd  on. 
Yet  knew  not  how,  ibr  wings  nor  feet  I  plied. 
Bat  with  a  motion  like  the  lapse  of  thought, 
O'er  many  a  vale  and  mountain  I  was  carried. 
Till  in  the  east,  above  the  ocean's  brim, 
I  saw  the  morning  sun,  and  stay'd  my  ooorse, 
Where  vestiges  of  rude  but  social  life 
Arrested  and  detain'd  attentk>n  long. 

Amidst  the  crowd  of  grovelling  animals, 
A  being  more  miotic  stood  beibre  me ; 
I  met  an  eye  that  look'd  into  my  soul. 
And  seem'd  to  penetrate  mine  inmost  thoughfii. 
Instinctively  I  tum'd  away  to  hide  them. 
For  shame  and  quick  compunction  came  upon  me. 
As  though  detected  on  forbidden  ground, 
Gaang  on  things  unlawful :  but  my  heart 
Relented  quickly,  and  my  bosom  throbb'd 
With  such  unutterable  tenderness. 
That  every  sympathy  of  human  nature 
Was  by  the  beating  of  a  pulse  enkindled. 
And  flash'd  at  once  throughout  the  mind's  rspasias, 
As»  in  a  darkao'd  chamber,  objects  start 
All  round  the  walls,  the  moment  light  breaks  faL 
The  sudden  tumult  of  surprise  awoke 
My  spirit  from  that  trance  of  vague  abstimetkin. 
Wherein  I  lived  through  ages,  and  beheld 
Their  generations  pass  so  swiftly  by  me, 
That  years  were  moments  in  their  flight,  and  houn 
The  scenes  of  crowded  centuries  reveafd ; 
I  sole  spectator  of  the  wo^roiu  changes. 
Spell-bound  as  in  a  dream,  and  aoquiescing 
In  all  that  happen'd,  though  perpleit'd  with  strange 


Conceit  of  something  wanting  through  the  whole. 
That  apell  was  broken,  like  the  vanish'd  film 
From  eyea  bom  bUnd,  miraculously  open'd  ^— 
T  was  gona,  and  I  became  myself  again, 
Restored  to  memory  of  <all  I  knew 
From  books  or  schools,  the  worid  or  sage  experience , 
With  all  that  folly  or  miafortone  taught  me« — 
Each  hath  her  lessons^— wise  are  they  that  leara. 
Still  the  mjrsterious  reverie  went  on. 
And  I  was  still  aole  witness  of  its  issues,* 
But  with  dear  mind  and  disenchanted  sight. 
Beholding,  judging,  comprehending  all  ; 
Not  paasive  ai«d  bewilder'd  as  before. 


What  was  the  being  which  I  then  behald  f 
Bfan  going  fiurth  amidst  infoiior  creatures: 
Not  as  he  roae  in  Eden  out  of  dust, 
Fresh  fitun  the  moulding  hand  of  Deity ; 
Immortal  breath  upon  his  lips ;  the  light 
Of  uncreated  glory  in  his  soul. 
Lord  of  the  nether  univeiae,  and  heir 
Of  all  above  him,—- all  above  the  sky, 
The  sapphiro  pavement  of  his  future  polace : 
Not  so, — but  rather  like  that  morning-star, 
Which  from  the  highest  empyrean  fell 
Into  the  bottomless  abyss  of  darkness ; 
There  flaming  only  with  malignant  beama 
Among  the  constellations  of  his  peers. 
The  third  part  of  Heaven's  host,  with  him  cast  down. 
To  irretrievable  perdition^ — th«ice. 
Amidst  the  smoke  of  unillumined  fires. 
Issuing  like  horrid  sparks  to  blast  creation  t 
— ^Thus,  though  in  dim  eclipse,  before  me  stood. 
As  from  a  world  invisible  caU'd  up, 
Man,  in  the  image  of  his  Maker  fbrm'd, 
Man,  to  the  image  of  his  tempter  fidl'n ; 
Yet  still  as  for  above  infomal  fiends. 
As  once  a  little  lower  than  the  angela. 
I  knew  him,  own'd  him,  loved  him,  and  exeUun'd, 
"  Bone  of  my  bone,  flesh  of  my  flesh,  my  ftnttlwrT 
Hail  in  the  depth  of  thy  humiliation ; 
For  dear  thou  art,  amidst  unconscious  ruin,— 
Dear  to  the  kindliest  feelings  of  my  soul. 
As  thou^  one  womb  hod  borne  us,  and  one  modMr 
At  her  sweet  breasts  had  nourish'd  us  aa  twiosk" 

I  saw  him  sunk  in  loathsome  degradatioo, 
A  naked,  fierce,  ungovernable  savage, 
Compankm  to  the  brutes,  himself  mora  brutal ; 
Superior  only  in  the  crafl  that  made 
The  serpent  subtlest  beast  of  all  the  field, 
Whoae  guile  unparadised  the  world,  and  broniglit 
A  cune  upon  the  earth  which  God  had  blessed. 
That  curse  was  here,  without  the  mitigation 
Of  healthful  toil,  that  half  redeems  the  ground 
Whence  man  was  taken,  whither  he  returns. 
And  which  repays  him  bread  for  patient  labor, 
— Labor,  the  symbol  of  his  punishment, 
— Labor,  the  secret  of  his  happineas. 
The  curse  was  here ;  for  thorns  and  briers  o'emn 
The  tangled  labyrinths,  yet  briers  bare  roaes. 
And  thorns  threw  out  their  annual  snow  of  blossoaia  - 
The  curse  was  here ;  and  yet  the  soil  untill'd 
Potir'd  forth  spontaneous  and  abundant  harveata, 
Pulse  and  small  berries,  maize  in  strong  luxurianfio 
And  slender  rice  that  grew  by  many  waters ; 
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T!ie  ibreiti  cait  their  fruitf,  in  husk  or  rind, 
Yielding  fweet  kemela  or  delicious  pulp, 
8aMM»th  oil,  cool  milk,  and  unfennented  wine, 
In  rich  and  exquisite  variety. 
On  dieee  the  indolent  inhabitants 
Fed  without  care  or  forethought,  like  the  swine 
That  grubb'd  the  turf,  and  taught  them  where  to  look 
For  dainty  earth-nuts  and  nutritious  nwts ; 
Or  the  small  monkeys,  capering  on  the  boughs. 
And  rioting  on  nectar  and  ambrosia, 
The  produce  of  that  Paradise  run  wild : — 
No,^ — these  were  merry,  if  they  were  not  wise ; 
While  man's  untutor'd  hordes  were  sour  and  sullen, 
like  those  abhorr'd  baboons,  whose  gluttonous  taste, 
Tliey  fbllow*d  safely  in  their  choice  of  Ibod ; 
And  whose  brute  semblance  of  humanity 
Made  them  more  hideous  than  their  prototypes, 
Tliat  bore  the  genuine  image  and  inscription. 
Defiu^  indeed,  but  yet  indelible. 
—From  ravening  beasts,  and  fowls  that  fish'd  die 

ocean, 
Men  leam'd  to  prey  on  meaner  animals, 
But  (bund  a  secret  out  which  birds  or  beasts. 
Most  cruel,  cunning,  treacherous,  never  knew, 
— ^The  luxury  of  devouring  one  another. 

Sach  were  my  kindred  in  their  lost  estate, 
From  whose  abominations  while  I  tum*d, 
A»  from  a  pestilence.  I  moum'd  and  wept 
With  bitter  lamentation  o'er  their  ruin ; 
Sunk  as  they  were  in  ignorance  of  all 
That  raises  man  above  his  origin. 
And  elevates  to  heaven  the  spirit  within  him. 
To  which  the  Almighty's  breath  gave  undentanding. 

Large  was  their  stature,  and  their  frames  athletic; 
Their  skins  were  dark,  their  locks  like  eagles'  feathers; 
Their  features  terrible ; — when  roused  lo  wrath, 
.All  evil  passions  lighten'd  through  their  eyes. 
Convulsed  their  bosoms  like  possessing  fiends. 
And  loosed  what  sets  on  fire  the  course  of  nature, 
— The  tongue  of  malice,  set  on  fire  of  hell, 
\€hich  then,  in  cataracts  of  horrid  sounds, 
Raged  through  their  gnashing  teeth  and  foaming  Kpa, 
Making  the  ear  to  tingle,  and  the  soul 
Sicken,  with  spasms  of  strange  reroltiiig  horror. 
As  if  the  blood  changed  color  in  the  veins, 
While  hot  and  cold  it  ran  about  the  heart. 
And  red  to  pale  upon  tfie  cheek  it  show'd. 
Their  visages  at  rest  were  virinter-cknids, 
Fix'd  gloom,  whence  sun  nor  shower  could  be  fbretold: 
But,  in  high  revelry,  when  full  of  prey, 
Cannibal  prey,  tremendous  was  their  laughter ; 
Their  joy,  the  shock  of  earthquakes  overturning 
Mountains,  and  sH'amping  rivers  in  their  course ; 
Or  subterranean  elements  ombroil'd — 
Wind,  fire,  and  water,  till  the  clefl  volcano 
Gives  to  their  devastating  fury  vent : 
TTiat  Joy  was  luridng  hatred  in  disguise. 
And  not  less  &tal  in  its  last  excess. 
They  danced, — ^like  whirlwinds  in  the  Libyan  waste. 
When  the  dead  sand  starts  up  in  living  pUlars, 
That  mingle,  part,  an'l  cross,  then  hurst  in  ruin 
Onman  and  beast; — they  danced  to  shouts  and  scream. 
Drums,  gongs,  and  horns,  their  deafening  din  inificlSng 
On  nerves  and  etn  enraptured  with  such  clangor; 
Tin  mirth  grew  madness,  and  the  feast  a  fray. 


That  left  the  field  strown  with  imnatural  carnage. 
To  furnish  out  a  more  unnatural  feast. 
And  lay  the  train  to  infiame  a  bloodier  fray. 

They  dwelt  in  derui  and  caverns  of  the  earth. 
Won  by  the  valiant  from  their  brute  possessors. 
And  held  in  hourly  peril  of  reprisals 
From  the  ferocious  brigands  of  the  woods. 
The  lioness,  benighted  with  her  whelps. 
There  seeking  shelter  from  the  drenching  storm 
Met  with  unseen  resistance  on  the  threshold. 
And  perish'd  ere  she  knew  by  what  she  fell ; 
Or,  finding  all  within  asleep,  surprised 
The  inmates  in  their  dreams,  from  which  no  more 
Her  deadly  vengeance  sufier'd  them  to  wake. 
— On  open  plains  they  framed  low,  narrow  huts 
Of  boughs,  the  vi*reck  of  windfalls  or  of  Time, 
Wauled  With  canes,  and  thatch'd  with  reeds  and 

leaves; 
There  from  afflictive  noon  sought  twilight  shadow 
Or  slumb  r*d  in  the  smoke  of  green- wood  fires. 
To  drive  away  the  pestilent  muskctoes. 
— Some  built  unwieldy  nests  among  the  treea. 
In  which  to  doze  by  night,  or  watch  by  day 
The  joyful  moment,  from  that  ambuscade 
To  slay  the  passing  antelope,  or  wound 
The  jackal!  chasing  it,  with  sudden  arrows 
From  bows  that  task'd  a  giant's  strength  to  bend. 
In  flight  or  combat,  on  the  cham^^gn  field. 
They  ran  a  tilt  with  flinty-headed  spears ; 
Or  lanch'd  the  lighter  javelin  through  the  air, 
Follow'd  its  motion  with  a  basilisk's  eye. 
And  shriek'd  with  gladness  when  a  life  was  spfll'd. 
They  sent  the  pebble  hissing  from  the  sling, 
Hot  as  the  curse  from  lips  that  would  strike  dead, 
If  words  were  stones ;  here  stones,  as  swifl  as  wofda 
Can  reach  the  ear,  the  unwenry  victim  smote. 
In  closer  conflict,  breast  to  Iffeast,  when  one 
Or  both  must  perish  on  the  spot,  they  fought 
With  clubs  of  iron-wood  and  ponderous  force, 
Wielded  with  terrible  dexterity. 
And  falling  down  like  thunderbolts,  which  nought 
But  counter  thunderbolts  could  meet  or  parry. 
Rude-fiishion'd  weapons !  yet  the  lion's  jaws, 
The  tiger's  grasp,  the  eagle's  beak  and  talons. 
The  serpent's  fangs,  were  not  more  formidable. 
More  sure  to  hit,  or,  hitting,  suro  to  kill. 

They  knew  not  shame  nor  honor,  yet  knew  pri^e; 
— ^The  pride  of  strength,  skill,  speed,  and  subtlety; 
The  pride  of  tyranny  and  violence, 
Not  o'er  the  mighty  only,  whom  their  ann 
Had  crush'd  in  battle,  or  had  basely  slain 
By  treacherous  ambush,  or  more  treacherous  smiles. 
Embracing  while  they  stabb'd  the  heart  that  met 
Tlieir  specious  seeming  with  unguarded  breast : 
— ^The  reckless  savages  display'd  their  pride 
By  vile  oppression  in  its  vilest  forms^ — 
Oppression  of  tlie  weak  ond  innocent ; 
Infancy,  womanhood,  old  age,  disease, 
The  lame,  the  halt,  the  blind,  are  wrong'd,  neglt^ed. 
Exposed  to  perish  by  wild  beasts  in  woods, 
Cast  to  cro<^iles  in  rivers ;  murder'd. 
Even  by  their  dearest  kindred,  in  cold  blood, 
To  rid  themselves  of  Nature's  gracious  burthens. 
In  mercy  laid  on  man  to  teach  him  mercy. 
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Bat  iheir  prime  glory  was  insane  debauch, 
To  inflict  and  bear  excruciating  tortures ; 
The  unshrinking  victim,  while  the  flesh  was  rent 
From  his  live  limbs,  and  eaten  in  his  presence, 
Still  in  his  death-pangs  taunted  his  tormentors 
With  talcs  of  cruelty  more  diabolic, 
Wreak'd  by  hinweif  upon  the  fnen<Vi  of  those 
Who  now  their  impotence  of  vengeance  wasted 
On  him,  and  drop  by  drop  his  life  extorted 
With  thorns  and  briers  of  the  wilderness. 
Or  the  slow  violence  of  untouching  fire. 

Vanity  too,  Pride's  mannildn,  here  play'd 
Satanic  tricks  to  ape  her  master-fiend. 
The  leopard's  beauteous  spoils,  the  lion's  mane, 
EIngirt  the  loins,  and  waved  upon  the  shoulders 
Of  tliose  whose  wiles  or  arms  had  won  such  trophies: 
Rude-punctured  figures  of  all  loathsome  things, 
Toads,  scorpions,  asps,  snakes'  eyes  and  double  tongues, 
In  fragrant  colors  on  their  tattooed  limba. 
Gave  proof  of  intellect,  not  dead  but  sleeping, 
And  in  its  trance  enacting  strange  vagaries. 
Bracelets  of  human  teeth,  fangs  of  wild  beasts. 
The  jaws  of  sharks,  and  beaks  of  ravenous  birds, 
Glitter'd  and  tinkled  round  their  arms  and  ankles ; 
While  skulls  of  slaughter^  enemies,  in  chains 
Of  natural  elf-locks,  dangled  from  the  necks 
Of  those,  whose  own  bare  skulls  and  cannibal  teeth 
Ere  long  must  deck  more  puissant  fiends  than  they. 

On  ocean,  too,  they  exercised  dominion; — 
Of  hollow  trees  composing  slight  canoes. 
They  paddled  o'er  the  reeft,  cut  through  the  breakers, 
And  rode  the  untamed  billows  far  from  shore ; 
Amphibious  from  their  infancy,  and  fearing 
Nought  in  the  deepest  waters  save  the  shark : 
Kven  him,  well  arm'd,  they  gloried  to  encounter, 
And  when  he  tum'd  to  ope  those  gates  of  death. 
That  led  into  the  Hades  of  his  gorge, 
Smote  with  such  stem  decision  to  his  vitals. 
And  vanish'd  through  the  blood-beclouded  waves. 
That,  blind  and  desperate  in  his  agony, 
Headlong  he  plunged,  and  perish'd  in  the  abyss. 

Woman  was  here  the  powerless  slave  of  man ; 
Thus  fiUlen  Adam  tramples  fallen  Eve, 
Through  all  the  generations  of  his  sons. 
In  whose  barbarian  vehis  the  old  serpent's  venom 
Toms  pure  affection  into  hideous  lust. 
And  wrests  the  might  of  his  superior  arm 
(Given  to  defend  and  bless  his  meek  companion) 
Into  the  very  yoke  and  scourge  of  bondage ; 
Till  limbs  by  beauty  moulded,  eyes  of  gladness, 
And  the  full  bosom  of  confiding  truth. 
Made  to  delight  and  comlbrt  him  in  toil. 
And  change  Care's  den  into  a  halcyon's  nest, 
— Are  broke  with  drudgery,  quench'd  with  stagnant 

tears, 
Or  wrung  with  lonely  unimparted  woew 
Bfan  is  beside  himself,  not  less  than  fiiirn 
Below  his  dignity,  who  owns  not  woman 
As  nArer  to  his  heart  than  when  she  grew 
A  rib  within  him, — as  his  heart's  own  heart 

He  slew  the  game  with  his  unerring  arrow,* 
Bat  left  it  in  the  bush  ibr  her  to  drag 
Home,  vrith  her  feeble  hands,  already  burthened 


With  a  young  in&nt  clinging  to  her  shoulders. 

Here  she  fell  down  in  travail  by  the  way, 

Her  piteous  groans  unheard,  or  heard  unanswer'd ; 

There,  with  her  convoy,  she — mother,  and  child. 

And  slaughter'd  deer — became  some  wild  beast's presr; 

Though  spoils  so  rich  not  one  could  long  enjoys— 

SocMfi  the  woods  echoed  with  the  huge  uproar 

Of  savage  throats  contending  for  the  bodies. 

Till  not  a  bone  was  left  for  fiirther  quarrel. 

—He  chose  the  spot ;  she  piled  the  wood,  she  wove 

The  supple  withes,  and  bound  the  thatch  that  form'd 

The  ground-built  cabin  or  the  tree-«wung  nest 

— He  brain'd  the  drowsy  panther  in  his  den, 

At  noon  o'ercome  by  heat,  and  with  closed  lids 

Fearing  assaults  from  none  but  vexing  flies. 

Which  with  his  ring-streak'd  tail  he  swiich'd  away : 

The  citadel  thus  storm'd,  the  monster  slain. 

By  the  dread  prowess  of  his  daring  arm, 

She  roU'd  the  stones,  and  planted  the  stockade. 

To  fortify  the  garrison  for  him. 

Who  scornfully  look'd  on,  at  ease  reclined, 

Or  ooly  rose  to  beat  her  to  the  task. 

Tct  'midst  the  gall  and  wormwood  of  her  lot. 
She  tasted  joys  which  none  but  woman  knows. 
— ^The  hopes,  fears,  feelings,  raptures  of  a  mother. 
Well-nigh  compensating  for  his  unkindness. 
Whom  yet  with  all  her  fervent  soul  she  loved. 
Dearer  to  her  than  all  the  universe. 
The  looks,  the  cries,  the  embraces  of  her  babes ; 
In  each  of  whom  she  lived  a  separate  life, 
And  felt  the  fountain,  whence  their  veins  were  fill'd. 
Flow  in  perpetual  union  with  the  streams. 
That  swell'd  their  pulses,  and  throbb'd  back  thioagh 

hers. 
Oh!  'twas  benign  relief  when  my  vex'd  eye 
Could  turn  from  man,  the  sordid,  selfish  savage, 
And  gaze  on  woman  in  her  self-denial. 
To  him  and  to  their  ofiipring  all  alive. 
Dead  only  to  herself, — save  when  she  won 
His  unexpected  smile ;  then,  she  look'd 
A  thousand  times  more  beautiful,  to  meet  g 

A  glance  of  ai^ht  like  tenderness  from  him ; 
And  sent  the  sunshine  of  her  happy  heart 
So  warm  into  the  diomel-house  of  his. 
That  Nature's  genuine  Sympathies  awoke. 
And  he  almost  forgot  himself  in  her. 
O  man !  lost  man !  amidst  the  desolation 
Of  goodness  in  thy  soul,  there  yet  remains 
One  spark  of  Deity « — that  spark  is  love. 


CANTO  vn. 


Aon  again,  with  silent  revolution. 
Brought  mom  and  even,  noon  and  night,  with  all 
The  old  vicissitudes  of  Nature's  aspect : 
Rains  in  their  season  fertilized  the  ground. 
Winds  sow'd  the  seeds  of  every  kind  of  plant 
On  its  peculiar  soil ;  while  sons  matured 
What  winds  had  sown,  and  rains  in  season  water'd. 
Providing  nourishment  for  all  that  lived : 
Man's  generations  come  and  went  like  these, 
— ^The  grass  and  flowers  that  wither  where  they  sprii^ 
— ^The  bmtes  that  perish  wholly  where  they  faill. 
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Thus  while  I  mined  on  these  in  long  •ucceanon. 
And  mil  remiiin*d  as  all  had  been  before, 
I  cried,  as  I  was  wont,  though  none  did  listen, 
— ^Tis  sweet  sometimes  to  speak  and  be  the  hearer; 
For  he  is  twice  himself  who  can  converse 
With  his  own  thoughts,  as  with  a  living  throng 
Of  fellow-travellers  in  solitude ; 
And  mine  too  long  had  been  my  sole  companions : 
^-^  What  is  this  mystery  of  human  life  7 
In  rade  or  civilized  socie^, 
Alike,  a  pilgrim's  progress  through  this  world 
TV)  that  which  is  to  come,  by  the  same  stages ; 
With  infinite  diverrity  of  fortune 
To  each  distinct  adventurer  by  the  way ! 

"  Life  is  the  transmigration  of  a  soul 
Through  various  bodies,  various  states  of  being ; 
New  mannen,  passions,  tastes,  pursuits  in  eadi ; 
fn  nothing,  save  in  consciousness,  the  same. 
Tnfiincy,  adolescence,  manhood,  age. 
Are  alway  moving  onward,  alway  losing 
Themselves  in  one  another,  lost  at  length, 
Like  undulations,  on  the  strand  of  death. 
The  sage  of  threescore  years  and  ten  looks  back, — 
With  many  a  pang  of  lingering  tenderness. 
And  many  a  shuddering  consdence-fitr— on  what 
He  hath  been,  is  not,  cannot  be  again ; 
Nor  trembles  less  with  fear  and  hope,  to  think 
What  he  is  now,  but  cannot  Imig  continue, 
And  what  he  must  be  through  uncounted  ages. 
— ^The  Child , — ^we  know  no  more  ofhappy  childhood, 
Than  happy  childhood  knows  of  wretched  eld ; 
And  all  our  dreams  of  its  felicity 
Are  incoherent  as  its  own  crude  visions : 
We  but  begin  to  live  from  that  fine  point 
Which  memory  dwells  on,  with  the  morning-star. 
The  earliest  note  we  heard  the  cuckoo  sing, 
Or  the  first  daisy  that  we  ever  pluck'd, 
Ulien  thoughts  themselves  were  stars,  and  birds,  and 

flowers. 
Pure  brilliance,  simplest  music,  wi  jd  perfume. 
Thenceforward,  mark  the  metamorphoses ! 
—The  Boy,  the  Girl ; — when  all  was  joy,  hope, 

promise; 
Yet  who  would  be  a  Boy,  a  Girl  again. 
To  bear  the  yoke,  to  long  for  liberty. 
And  dream  of  what  will  never  come  to  pass  t 
— ^The  Youth,  the  Maiden ; — ^living  but  for  love, 
Yet  learning  soon  that  life  hath  other  cares. 
And  joys  less  rapturous,  but  more  enduring: 
— ^The  Woman ; — in  her  offipring  multiplied ; 
A  tree  of  life,  whose  glory  is  her  branches, 
Beneath  whose  shadow,  she  (both  root  and  stem) 
Delights  to  dwell  in  meek  obscurity. 
That  they  may  be  the  pleasure  of  beholden : 
— ^The  Man  ^— «s  father  of  a  progeny, 
Whose  birth  requires  his  death  to  make  them  room, 
Yet  in  whose  lives  ho  feels  his  resurrection, 
And  grows  iramorlal  in  his  children's  children : 

Allien  the  grey  Elder ; — ^leaning  on  his  staff. 

And  bow'd  beneath  a  weight  of  years,  that  steal 
Upon  him  with  the  secrecy  of  sleep, 
(No  snow  falls  lighter  than  the  snow  of  age. 
None  with  such  subtlety  benumbs  the  frame), 
Till  he  forgets  sensation,  and  lies  down 
Deed  in  the  lap  of  his  [vimeval  mother ; 
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She  throws  a  shroud  of  turf  and  ftowen  around  him. 
Then  calls  the  worms,  and  bids  them  do  their  office: 
— Man  giveth  up  the  ghost, — and  where  is  He?" 

That  starfling  question  broke  my  lucubration ; 
I  saw  those  changes  realised  befbra  me ; 
Saw  them  recurring  in  perpetual  line. 
The  line  unbroken,  while  the  thread  ran  on, 
Failing  at  this  eitreme,  at  that  rcnew'd, 
— Like  buds,  leaves,  blossoms,  fruits  on  herbs  and  trees, 
like  mites,  flies,  reptiles ;  birds,  and  beasts,  and  fifihes. 
Of  every  length  of  period  here, — all  mortal. 
And  all  resolved  into  those  elements 
Whence  they  had  emanated,  whence  they  drew 
Their  sustenance,  and  which  their  wrecks  recruited 
To  generate  and  foster  other  forms 
As  like  themselves  as  were  the  lights  of  hcnven. 
For  ever  moving  in  serene  succession, 
— Not  like  those  lights  unquenchable  by  time. 
But  ever  changing,  like  the  clouds  that  come. 
Who  can  tell  whence  f  and  go,  who  can  tell  whither? 
Thus  the  swifl  series  of  man's  race  elapsed, 
As  fcNT  no  higher  destiny  created 
Than  aught  beneath  them, — from  the  elephant 
Down  to  the  worm,  thence  to  the  zoophyte. 
That  link  which  binds  Prometheus  to  his  rock, 
The  living  fibre  to  insensate  matter. 
They  were  not,  then  they  were ;  the  unborn,  the  living! 
They  were,  then  were  not ;  they  had  liD;ed  and  died{ 
No  trace,  no  record  of  their  date  remaining. 
Save  in  the  memory  of  kindred  beings. 
Themselves  as  surely  hastening  to  oblivion ; 
Till,  where  the  soil  had  been  renew'd  by  relics. 
And  earth,  air,  water,  were  one  sepulchre. 
Earth,  air,  and  water,  might  be  search'd  in  vain, 
Atom  by  atom  scruUnized  with  eyes 
Of  microscopic  power,  that  could  discern 
The  popubtion  of  a  dew-drop,  yet 
No  particle  betray  the  buried  secret 
Of  what  they  had  been,  or  of  what  they  were : 
Life  thus  was  swallow'd  by  mortality. 
Mortality  thus  swallow'd  up  of  life. 
And  man  lemain'd  the  world's  unmoved  puspessor. 
Though,  every  moment,  men  appear'd  and  vanish'd 

Oh!  'twas  heartaickness  to  behold  them  thus 
Perishing  without  knowledge ; — perishing. 
As  though  they  were  but  things  of  dust  and  ashes. 
They  lived  unconscious  of  their  noblest  powers. 
As  were  the  rocks  and  mountains  which  they  trod 
Of  gold  and  jewels  hidden  in  their  bowels ; 
They  lived  unconscious  of  what  lived  within  them 
The  deathless  spirit,  as  were  the  stan  that  shone 
Above  their  heads,  of  their  own  emanations. 
And  did  it  live  within  them  ?  did  there  dwell 
Fire  brought  from  heaven  in  fbnns #f  miry  clay? 
Untemper'd  as  the  slime  of  Babel's  bnildera. 
And  lef)  unfiniih'd  like  their  monstrous  work  f 
To  mo,  nlos !  they  seem'd  but  living  bodies. 
With  still-bom  souls  which  never  oould  be  quicken'd. 
Till  death  brought  immortality  to  light, 
And  from  the  darkness  of  their  eartiily  prison 
Placed  them  at  once  before  the  bar  of  God ; 
Then  fust  to  learn,  at  their  eternal  peril. 
The  fiict  of  his  existence  and  their  own. 
Imagination  durst  not  follow  them. 
Nor  stand  one  moment  at  that  dread  iribunaL 
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'Shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  ihe  eanh  do  right?" 

I  tremUed  uhile  I  apake.     J  rould  iu>t  bear 

The  doubt,  fear,  horror,  that  o'orhuitg  the  fiite 

Of  millions,  millioi»,  millions, — living,  dying, 

Without  a  hope  to  hang  a  hope  upon. 

That  of  the  whole  it  might  not  be  afiirm*d, 

— ^M'Twere  better  (hat  they  never  had  be«i  bom.** 

I  tum'd  away,  and  look'd  ^r  coneolation 

W)iere  Nature  else  hod  shrunk  with  loathing  back. 

Or  imprecated  curses,  in  her  wrath. 

Even  on  the  fallen  creatures  of  my  race. 

O'er  whose  mys|erious  doom  my  heart  was  breaking. 

I  saw  an  idiot  with  long  haggard  visage, 
And  eye  of  vacancy,  trolhng  his  tongue 
From  cheek  to  cheek ;  then  muttering  syllables. 
Which  all  the  leam'd  on  earth  could  not  interpret; 
Yet  were  they  sounds  of  gladness,  tones  (rf*  pleoature, 
Ineffiible  tranquillity  expressing. 
Or  pure  and  buoyant  animal  delight ; 
For  bright  the  sun  shone  round  him ;  cool  the  breeM 
Play'd  in  the  floating  shadow  of  the  palm, 
M^ere  he  lay  rolling  in  voluptuous  sloth : 
And  he  had  fed  deliciously  on  fruit. 
That  fell  into  his  lap,  and  virgin  honey. 
That  melted  from  the  hollow  of  the  rock. 
Whither  the  hum  and  stir  of  bees  had  drawn  him. 
Ha  knew  no  bliss  beside,  save  sleep  when  weary. 
Or  reveries  like  this,  when  broad  awake. 
Glimpses  of  thought  seem'd  flashing  through  his  brain, 
like  wildfires  flitting  o*er  the  rank  morass. 
Snares  to  the  night-bewilder'd  traveller ! 
(}ently  he  raised  his  head,  and  peep'd  around. 
As  if  he  hoped  to  see  some  pleasant  object, 
— ^The  wingless  squirrel  jet  from  tree  to  tree, 
^The  monkey  pilfering  a  parrot's  nest. 
But,  ere  he  bore  the  jirecious  spoil  away. 
Surprised  behind  by  beaks,  and  wings,  and  claw% 
Thxkt  made  him  scamper  gibbering  away : 
— The  sly  opossum  dangle  by  her  tail, 
To  snap  the  silly  birds  that  perch 'd  too  near; 
Or  in  the  thicket,  with  her  young  at  play,         V 
Start  when  the  rustling  grass  announced  a  snakft, 
And  secrete  them  within  her  aeoond  womb. 
Then  stand  alert  to  givfi  the  intruder  battle, 
Who  rear'd  his  crest,  md  hiss*d,  and  glid  away:— 
— ^Those  with  the  transport  of  a- child  he  view'd, 
Then  laughM  aloud,  and  crack'd  his  Angers,  smote 
His  palms,  and  clasp'd  his  knees,  convulsed  with  gl< 
A  snd,  sad  spectacle  of  merriment ! 
Yet  he  was  happy ;  happy  in  this  life ; 
And  oould  I  doubt,  that  death  to  him  would  bring 
loielligence,  which  he  had  ne'er  abused, 
A  soul,  which  he  had  never  lost  by  sin  7 

I  saw  a  woman,  panting  from  her  throes, 
Streteh'd  in  a  kmely  cabin  on  the  ground. 
Pale  with  the  anguish  of  her  bitter  hour,  . 
Whose  sorrow  she  forgat  not  in  the  joy. 
Which  mothers  feel  when  a  man-child  is  bom ; 
Hers  was  an  infent  of  her  own  scorn 'd  sex : 
It  lay  upon  her  breast  ^— she  laid  it  there. 
By  the  same  instinct,  which  taught  it  to  And 
'Jlie  milky  fountain,  fi11*d  to  meet  its  wants 
Rven  at  the  gate  of  life« — to  drink  and  liye. 
Awhile  she  lay  all-passive  to  the  touch 


Of  those  small  Angers,  anJ  the  soft,  soft  lips 

Soliciting  the  sweet  nutrition  thence, 

While  yearning  sympathy  crept  round  her  heart 

She  felt  her  spirit  yielding  to  the  charm. 

That  wakes  the  parent  in  Ihe  felWst  bosom. 

And  binds  her  lo  her  little  one  for  ever. 

If  once  completed ;— ^t  she  broke,  she  biolie  it 

For  ^e  was  brooding  o'er  her  sex's  wrongSr 

And  seem'd  to  lie  amidst  a  nest  of  seorpiuns. 

That  stung  renoorse  to  frency  >-->ibrth  she  sprang. 

And  with  collected  might  a  moment  stood, 

Mercy  and  misery  struggling  in  her  thoughts. 

Yet  both  impelling  her  to  one  dire  purpose. 

There  was  a  little  grave  already  made. 

But  two  spans  long,  in  the  turf^loor  beside  her. 

By  him  who  was  the  fiuher  of  that  child : 

Thence  he  had  sallied,  when  the  work  was  done. 

To  himt,  to  flsh,  or  ramble  on  the  liiils. 

Till  all  was  peace  again  within  that  dwelling, 

—His  haunt,  his  den,  his  anything  but  tuirae ! 

Peace  f — no,  till  the  new-coner  were  diwpatch'd 

Whence  it  should  ne'er  return,  to  break  the  stupor 

Of  unawaken'd  conscience  in  himself. 

She  pluck'd  the  baby  from  her  flowing  breast. 
And  o'er  its  mouth,  yet  moist  with  Nature's  beveraga 
Bound  a  thick  lotus-leaf  to  still  its  cries ; 
Then  laid  it  down  in  that  imtimely  grave. 
As  tenderiy  as  though  't  were  rock'd  to  sleep 
With  songs  of  love,  and  she  afraid  to  wake  it : 
Soon  as  she  felt  it  touch  the  ground,  she  started. 
Hurried  the  damp  earth  over  it ;  then  fell 
Flat  on  the  heaving  heap,  and  crush'd  it  down 
With  ihe  whole  burthen  of  her  grief;  exclaiming. 
**  O  that  my  mother  had  done  so  to  me ! " 
Then  in  a  swoon  forgot,  a  little  while, 
Her  child,  her  sex,  her  tyrant^  and  herseUI 

Amazement  withered  up  all  human  feeling : 
I  wonder'd  how  I  could  look  on  so  calmly. 
As  though  1  were  but  animated  stone. 
And  not  kneel  down  upon  the  spot,  and  pray 
That  earth  might  open  to  devour  that  mother. 
Or  heaven  shoot  lightning  to  avenge  that  daughter 
But  horror  soon  gave  way  to  hope  and  pity, 
— Hope  for  the  dead,  and  pity  for  the  living, 
llienceforth  when  I  beheld  troops  of  wild  chiMir<ttB 
Frolicking  around  the  tents  of  wickedness. 
Though  my  heart  danced  within  me  to  the  muie 
Of  their  loud  voices  and  unruly  mirth. 
The  blithe  exuberance  of  beginning  life ! 
I  could  not  weep  when  they  went  out,  like  sparks 
That  gUiter,  creep,  and  dwindle  out,  mi  tinder 
Happy,  thrice  happy  were  they  thus  to  die. 
Rather  than  grow  into  such  men  and  women, 
— Such  fiends  incarnate  as  that  felon-sire. 
Who  dug  its  grave  before  his  child  was  bom ; 
Soc)i  miserable  wretches  as  that  mother. 
Whose  tender  mercies  were  so  deadly  crael ! 

I  saw  their  infent's  spirit  rise  to  heaven. 
Caught  from  its  birth  up  to  the  throne  of  God , 
There,  thousands,  and  ten  thousands,  I  beheld. 
Of  innocents  like  this,  that  died  untimely. 
By  violence  of  their  uraiatunl  kin, 
,  Or  by  the  mercv  of  diat  gracious  Power, 
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Who  g«ye  then  being,  taking  what  He  gave 

Ere  fhny  eould  tin  or  iiifier  like  their  parents. 

I  law  them  in  white  raiment,  crown'd  with  flowen, 

On  the  frir  bankB  of  thai  resplendent  river, 

Whoae  streams  make  glad  the  city  of  our  God ; 

—Water  of  life,  a*  clear  aa  crystal,  wellii^ 

Forth  from  the  throne  itselC  and  vi«ting 

f^ldi  of  a  Paradise  that  ne*er  was  loet ; 

Where  yet  the  tree  of  life  immortal  grows, 

And  bears  its  monthly  fruits,  twelve  kinda  of  fruit, 

JBach  in  its  season,  food  of  saints  and  angels ; 

Whoae  leaves  are  for  the  heating  of  the  natioos. 

Beneath  the  ahadow  of  its  blessed  boughs, 

I  mark'd  those  rescued  inftnts,  in  their  schools, 

By  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect,  taught 

*rhe  glorious  lessons  of  almighty  love. 

Which  brought  them  thither  by  the  readiest  path 

From  the  world^s  wilderness  dt  dire  temptatioDs, 

Securing  thus  their  everlasting  weal. 

Yea,  in  the  rapture  of  that  hour,  though  songs 
Of  cherubim  to  golden  lyres  and  trumpets, 
And  the  redecm'd  upon  the  sea  of  glass. 
With  voices  like  the  sound  of  many  waters, 
rame  on  mine  ear,  whose  secret  cells  were  open*d 
To  entertain  celestial  harmonies, 
— ^The  small,  sweet  accents  of  those  little  children. 
Pouring  out  all  the  gladness  of  their  souls, 
In  love,  joy,  gratitude,  and  praise  to  lUm, 
— Iliin,  who  had  loved  and  wash'd  them  in  lus  blood ; 
llieee  were  to  me  the  most  transporting  strains, 
Amidst  the  halleli:yahs  of  all  Heaven. — 
Though  lost  awhile  in  that  amazing  chorus 
Arnnnd  fhe  flirone,  at  happ^  mtervals. 
The  shrill  hosannas  of  the  in&nt  choir, 
Singing  in  that  eternal  temple,  brought 
Tears  to  mine  eye,  which  seraphs  haid  been  glad 
To  weep,  could  they  have  felt  the  sympathy 
That  melted  all  my  soul,  when  I  beheld 
How  condescending  Deity  thus  deign*d, 
Out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  myd  sucklings  here. 
To  perfect  his  high  praise : — the  harp  of  Heaven 
Had  lack*d  its  least  but  not  its  meanest  string, 
Had  children  not  been  taught  to  play  upon  it. 
And  sing,  from  feelings  all  their  own,  what  men 
Nor  angels  can  conceive  of  creatures,  bom 
Under  the  curse,  yet^m  the  curse  redeem'd, 
And  placed  at  once  beyond  the  power  to  fidl, 
—Safety  which  men  nor  angels  ever  knew, 
Till  ranks  of  these  and  all  of  dxose  had  fallen. 


CANTO  vm. 


T  WAS  but  die  vision  of  an  eye^lance ;  gone 
Ere  thought  could  fix  upon  it, — gone  like  lightning 
At  midnight,  when  the  expanaive  flash  reveals 
Alps,  Apennines,  and  Pyrenees,  in  one 
Glorious  horiaon,  suddenly  lit  up^ — 
Rocks,  rivers,  fbresta,— quenched  as  suddenly : 
A  glimpse  that  flH'd  the  mind  with  imagea. 
Which  years  cannot  obliterate ;  but  stamp*d 
With  instantaneous  everlasting  force 
On  memory's  more  than  adamantine  tablet  >— 
A  glimpae  of  that  which  eye  hath  never  i 


hlar  heard,  nor  heart  of  man  conceived.— It  poss'd. 
But  what  it  show'd  can  never  pass. — It  pBih*d, 
And  \efi  me  wandering  through  that  land  of  exile. 
Cut  off  from  intercourse  with  happier  lands ; 
Abandon*d,  as  it  seem'd,  by  its  Creator ; 
Unvisited  by  Him,  who  came  from  Heaven 
To  seek  and  save  the  lost  of  every  clime ; 
And  where  God,  looking  down  in  wrath,  had  said, 
'*  My  Spirit  shall  no  longer  strive  with  man :  *' 
— So  ignorance  or  unbelief  might  deem. 

Was  it  thus  out1aw*d  1   No :  God  left  himself 
Not  without  witness  of  his  presence  there ; 
He  gave  them  rain  from  heaven  and  fruitful  iieosons. 
Filling  unthankful  hearts  with  food  and  gladness. 
He  gave  them  kind  afiections  which  they  strangled. 
Turning  his  grace  into  lasciviousness. 
He  gave  them  powers  of  intellect,  to  scale 
Heaven's  height;  to  name  and  number  all  the  stars; 
To  penetrate  earth's  depths  for  hidden  riches. 
Or  clothe  its  surface  with  fertility ; 
Amidst  the  haunts  of  dmgomt,  dens  of  satyrs. 
To  call  up  hamlets,  village*,  and  towns, 
The  abode  of  peace  and  industry ;  to  build 
Cities  and  palaces  amid  waste  places ; 
To  sound  tiie  ocean,  combat  with  the  winds. 
Travel  die  waves,  and  compass  every  shore, 
On  voyages  of  commerce  or  adventure ; 
To  shine  in  civil  and  refining  arts. 
With  tranquil  science  elevate  die  soul ; 
To  explore  the  universe  of  mind ;  to  trace 
The  Nile  of  thinking  to  its  secret  souroe. 
And  thence  pursue  its  infinite  meanders. 
Not  lost  amidst  the  labjnrinths  of  Tine, 
But  o'er  the  cataract  of  Death  down-rolling. 
To  flow  for  ever  and  for  ever  and  for  ever 
Where  tone  nor  space  can  limit  its  expansran. 

He  gave  the  ideal,  too,  of  truth  and  b«iu^ ; 
To  look  (m  Nature  with  a  poet's  eye. 
And  live,  amidst  the  daylight  of  this  world. 
In  regions  of  enchantment ; — with  the  fxce 
Of  song,  as  with  a  spirit,  to  possess 
The  souls  of  those  that  hearken,  till  they  feel 
But  what  the  minstrel  feels,  and  do  but  that 
Which  his  strange  inspiration  makes  them  do ; 
Thus  with  his  breath  to  kindle  war,  and  bring 
The  array  of  batde  to  electric  issue ; 
Or,  while  opposing  legions,  front  to  front, 
Wait  the  dread  signal  for  the  work  of  havoc, 
Step  in  between,  and  with  the  healing  voice 
Of  harmony  and  concord  win  them  so. 
That  hnriing  down  their  weapons  of  destmctiun. 
They  rush  into  each  other's  arms,  with  shouts 
And  tears  of  transport ;  till  inveterate  foes 
Are  friends  and  brethren,  feasting  on  the  field. 
Where  vultures  else  had  feasted,  and  gorged  wolves 
Howl'd  in  convulsive  slumber  o'er  their  corses. 

Such  powers  to  these  were  given,  but  given  in  vam; 
They  knew  them  not,  or,  as  they  leam'd  to  know. 
Perverted  them  to  more  pernicious  evil 
Than  ignorance  had  skill  to  perpetrate. 
Yet  the  great  Father  gave  a  richer  portion 
To  these,  the  most  impoverish'd  of  his  children; 
He  sent  the  light  that  lighteth  every  man 
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That  comet  into  the  woild^ — the  light  of  tnith : 

But  Satan  tum'd  that  light  to  darkneM ;  tum'd 

God's  truth  into  a  Ue,  and  they  believed 

IfiM  lie,  who  led  ihem  captive  at  his  will, 

Uturp'd  the  throne  of  Deity  on  earth, 

And  claim'd  allegiance,  in  all  hideoua  ibrmi, 

— ^The  abominable  emblems  of  himself, 

The  legion-6end,  who  takes  whatever  shape 

Man's  crazed  imagination  can  devise 

To  body  forth  his  notkm  of  a  God, 

And  prove  how  k>w  immortal  minds  can  fiill. 

When  from  the  Uving  God  they  fidl,  to  serve 

Dtinib  idols.  Thus  they  worshippM  slocks  and  stones. 

Which  hands  unapt  fiir  sculpture  eiecnted. 

In  their  egregious  folly,  like  themselves. 

'Iliough  not  more  like,  even  in  barbarian  eyes, 

llian  antic  clouds  resemble  animals. 

'J'o  these  they  ofler'd  flowers  and  fruits ;  to  those, 

Uei>tiles ;  to  others,  birds,  and  beasts,  and  fishes; 

To  some  tliey  sacrificed  their  enemies. 

To  more  their  children,  and  themselves  to  alL 

So  had  the  god  of  this  apostate  world 
Blinded  their  eyes.    But  the  true  God  had  placed 
Yet  further  witness  of  his  grace  among  them. 
When  all  remembrance  of  himself  was  lost : 
— Knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  right  and  wrong. 
But  knowledge  was  confounded,  till  they  call'd 
Good  evil,  evil  good ;  refused  the  right. 
And  chose  and  loved  the  wrong  for  its  own  sake. 
One  witness  more,  his  own  ambassador 
On  earth,  the  Almighty  left  to  be  their  prophet. 
Whom  Satan  could  not  utterly  beguile. 
Nor  always  hold  with  his  ten  thousand  fetters, 
Lock'd  in  the  dungeon  of  the  obdurate  breast. 
And  trampled  down  by  all  its  atheist  inmates; 
—Conscience,  tronendous  conscience,  in  his  fits 
Of  inspiration^ — whensoe'er  it  came« — 
Rose  like  a  ghost,  inflicting  fear  of  death. 
On  those  who  fcar'd  not  death  in  fiercest  battle. 
And  mock'd  him  in  their  mart3rrdoB8  of  torments : 
That  secret,  swift,  and  silent  messenger 
Broke  on  them  in  their  Icmely  hours, — ^in  sleeps 
In  sickness ;  haunting  them  with  dire  suspicions 
Of  something  in  themselves  that  would  not  die^— 
Of  an  eziitence  elsewhere,  and  hereafter. 
Of  which  tradition  was  not  wholly  silent. 
Yet  spake  not  out ;  its  dreary  oracles 
Confounded  superstition  to  conceive^ 
And  baflled  scepticism  to  reject : 
— What  fear  of  death  is  like  the  fear  beyond  it  f 

But  pongs  like  these  were  lucid  intervals 
In  the  delirium  of  the  life  they  led. 
And  all  unwelcome  as  returning  reason. 
Which  through  the  cbaos  of  a  maniac's  brain 
Shoota  gleams  of  light  more  terrible  than  darkness. 
Tlicse  sad  mi^vings  of  the  smitten  heart, 
Wounded  unseen  by  conscience  from  its  ambush ; 
These  voices  fiom  eternity,  that  spake 
To  an  eternity  of  soul  within, — 
Were  quickly  luH'd  by  riotous  enjoyment. 
Or  lost  in  hurricanes  of  headlong  passion. 
They  knew  no  higher,  sought  no  happier  state ; 
.  Uad  no  fine  instinct  of  superior  joys 
Than  those  of  senso ;  no  taste  for  sense  refined 
Above  the  gnm  neeessiues  of  nature. 


Or  outraged  Nature's  most  unnatural  cravings. 
Why  should  they  toil  to  make  the  earth  bring  forth. 
When  without  toil  she  gave  them  all  they  wanted  ? 
The  bread-fruit  ripen'd,  while  they  lay  beneath 
Its  shadow  in  luxurious  indolence ; 
The  cocoa  fill'd  its  nuts  with  milk  and  kernels. 
While  they  were  sauntering  on  the  shores  and  moun 

tains; 
And  while  they  slumber'd  fiom  their  heavy  meals. 
In  dead  foigetftilness  of  life  itself. 
The  fish  were  spawning  in  unsounded  depths. 
The  birds  were  breeding  in  acyacent  trees. 
The  game  was  fottening  in  delicious  pastures, 
Unplanted  roots  were  thriving  under  ground. 
To  spread  the  tables  of  their  ftiture  banquets ! 

Thus  what  the  sires  had  been  the  sons  became. 
And  generations  rose,  continued,  went. 
Without  memorials — ^like  the  Pelicans 
On  that  lone  island,  where  they  built  their  nests. 
Nouriflh'd  their  young,  and  then  lay  dov^-n  to  die  - 
Hence  through  a  thousand  and  a  thousand  yeare, 
Man's  history,  in  that  region  of  oblivion. 
Might  be  recorded  in  a  page  as  small 
As  the  brief  legend  of  those  Pelicans, 
With  one  appalling,  one  sublime  distinction, 
(Sublime  with  horror,  with  despair  appalling), 
— ^That  Pelicans  were  not  transgressors ; — Man, 
Apostate  from  the  womb,  by  blood  a  traitor. 
Thus,  while  he  rose  by  dignity  of  birth, 
He  sunk  in  guilt  and  infiimy  below 
Creatures  whose  being  was  but  lent,  not  given. 
And,  when  the  debt  was  due,  reclaim'd  for  ever 
O  enviable  lot  of  innocence ! 
Their  Miss  and  woe  were  only  of  this  wxirld : 
Whate'er  their  lives  had  been,  though  bom  to  suflfer 
Not  less  than  to  enjoy,  their  end  was  peace. 
Man  was  immortal,  yet  he  lived  and  died 
As  though  there  were  no  life,  nor  death,  but  this : 
Alas !  what  life  or  death  may  be  hereafter. 
Ho  only  knows  who  hath  ordain'd  them  both ; 
And  they  shall  know  who  prove  their  truth  for  ever 

The  thought  was  agony  beyond  endurance ; 
"  O  thou,  my  brother  man .' "  again  I  cried, 
''  Would  God,  that  I  might  live,  might  die  for  thee ! 
O  could  I  take  a  form  to  meet  thine  eyes, 
Invent  a  voice  with  vi-ords  to  reach  thine  ean ; 
Or  if  my  spirit  might  converse  with  thine. 
And  pour  my  thoughts,  fears,  feelings,  through  thy 

broasi 
Unknown  to  thee  whence  came  the  strange  intrusion! 
How  would  my  soul  rejoice,  rejoice  with  trembling. 
To  tell  thee  who  thou  art,  and  bring  thee  home, 
— Poor  prodigal,  here  watching  swine,  and  fain 
To  glut  thy  hunger  with  the  husks  they  feed  on, — 
Home  to  our  Father's  house,  our  Father's  heart ! 
Both,  both  are  open  to  receive  thee« — come ; 
O  come! — He  hears  not,  heeds  not, — O  my  btother' 
That  I  might  prophesy  to  thee^—- to  all 
The  millions  of  dry  bones  that  fill  this  valley 
Of  darkneM  and  despair ! — Alas !  alas ! 
Can  these  bones  Uve?   Lord  God,  Thou  knowast- 

Come 
From  the  four  winds  of  heaven,  almighty  breath. 
Blow  on  these  slain,  aix!  they  shall  live." 

I  spake 
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And  lurmnf  fipom  the  mournful  conteinplation. 

To  seek  retreihraent  for  my  weary  spirit. 

Amidst  that  peopled  continent,  the  abode 

Of  misery  which  reached  beyond  this  world, 

I  lighted  on  a  solitary  glen 

(A  peaceful  refuge  in  a  land  of  discord) 

Crown*d  with  steep  rucks,  whose  hoary  summits  shone 

Amid  the  blue  uncbuded  clement, 

O'er  the  green  Woods,  that,  stretching  down  the  hills, 

fiorder'd  the  narrow  champaign  glade  between. 

Through  which  a  clear  and  pebbly  rill  meander'd. 

The  nong-birds  caroH'd  in  the  leafy  shades. 

Those  of  resplendent  pliMnage  flaunted  round ; 

High  o'er  the  cliffi  the  sea-fowl  soar'd  ar  perch*d ; 

The  Pelican  and  Albatros  were  seen 

In  groups  reposing  on  the  nortliem  ridge : 

'Hiere  wns  entire  serenity  above. 

Beauty,  tranquillity,  delight  bcluw, 

And  every  motion,  somkl,  and  sight  were  pleasing. 

Khinocoroa  nor  wild  bull  postured  here ; 

I  jon  nor  tiger  here  shed  innocent  Mood ; 

The  antelopes  were  grazing  void  of  fear. 

Their  young  in  antic  gambols  ramping  by; 

While  goats,  from  precipice  to  precipice 

Clamber'd,  or  hung,  or  vaulted  through  the  air. 

As  if  a  thought  convey'd  them  to  and  fro. 

Jiarmony  reigii'd,  as  once  ere  man's  creation. 

When  brutes  were  yet  earth's  sole  inhabitants. 

There  were  no  human  tracks  nor  dwellings  there, 

For  't  w^  a  sanctuary  from  hurtful  creatures. 

And  in  tm  precincts  of  that  happy  dell 

The  absence  of  my  species  was  a  mercy : 

Thence  the  declining  sun  withdrew  his  beams, 

But  left  it  lighted  by  a  hundred  peaks. 

Glittering  and  golden,  round  the  span  of  sky, 

That  seem'd  the  sapphire  roof  of  one  gr^it  temple. 

Whose  floor  was  emerald,  and  whose  walls  the  hills ; 

Where  those  that  wonhipp'd  (xod,  might  worship  Him 

In  spirit  ond  in  truth,  without  distraction. 

Man's  absence  pleased  me ;  yet  on  man  alone, 
Man  fallen,  helpless,  miserable  man. 
My  thoughts,  prayers,  wishes,  tears,  and  sorrows 

tum*d, 
Howe*er  I  strove  to  drive  away  remembrance : 
llien  I  refrain 'd  no  longer,  but  brake  out, 
— •*  Lord  God,  why  host  Thou  made  all  men  in  vain  ? " 


CANTO  IX. 


The  ooontenance  of  one  advanced  in  yean. 
The  shape  of  one  created  to  command. 
The  step  of  one  accustom'd  to  be  seen. 
And  follow'd  with  the  reverence  of  all  eyes, 
Tet  conscious  here  of  utter  solitude. 
Came  oo  me  like  an  apparition^ — whence 
I  knew  not« — ^half-way  down  the  vale  already 
Had  he  proceeded  ere  I  caught  his  eye. 
And  in  that  mirror  of  intelligence, 
By  the  sure  divination  of  mine  art. 
Read  the  mute  history  of  his  former  life. 
And  all  the  mitold  secrets  of  his  bosom. 

He  was  a  chieftain  of  renown ;  from  youth 
To  green  old  age,  the  glory  of  his  tribe, 

Z3 


The  terror  of  their  enemies ;  in  war 

An  Alexander,  and  in  peace  an  Alfred. 

From  morn  till  night  he  wont  to  wield  the  spear 

With  indefatigable  arm,  or  watch 

From  eve  till  dawn  in  ambush  for  his  qtuury. 

Human  or  brute ;  not  less  in  chase  than  fight. 

For  strength,  skill,  prowess,  enterprise  unrivall*d. 

Fearless  he  greppl^  with  the  fell  hyena. 

And  held  him  strangling  in  the  grasp  of  fate ; 

He  seized  the  she-bear's  whelps,  and  when  the  don 

With  miserable  cries  and  insane  rage 

Pursued  to  rescue  them,  would  turn  and  strike 

One  blow,  but  one,  to  break  her  heart  for  ever : 

From  sling  and  bow,  he  sent  upon  death-errands 

The  stone  or  arrow  through  the  trackless  air, 

To  overtake  the  fleetest  foot,  or  lay 

The  loftiest  pinion  fluttering  in  the  dust. 

On  the  rough  waves  he  eagerly  cmbark*d, 

Assail'd  the  stranded  wliale  among  the  breakeit, 

Dart  aAer  dart  with  such  fiuro  aim  implanting 

In  the  huge  carcam  of  the  helpIfSH  victim, 

That  soon  in  blood  and  foam  tlie  muufiter  breathed 

His  last,  and  lay  a  hulk  upon  the  rorf; 

Thence  floated  by  the  rising  lidc,  and  tow'd 

By  a  whole  navy  of  canoes  ashore. 

But 't  was  the  hero's  mind  that  made  him  great 
His  cyo,  his  lip,  his  hand,  were  clothed  with  thunder 
Thrones,  crowns,  and  sceptres  give  lio:  morejuccnd- 

ence, 
Back'd  with  arm'd  legions,  fortified  with  towers, 
Than  this  imperial  savage,  all  alone, 
From  Nature's  pure  beneficence  derived. 
Yet,  when  the  heyday  of  hot  youth  was  over. 
His  soul  grew  gentle  as  the  halcyon  breeze. 
Sent  from  the  evening-sea  to  hloss  the  shore, 
Afler  the  fervors  of  a  tropic  ntjon , 
Nor  less  benign  his  influence  thnu  fresh  showers 
Upon  the  fainting  wilderness,  where  bands 
Of  pilgrims,  bound  for  Mecca,  with  their  camels. 
Lie  down  to  die  together  in  despair, 
When  the  deceitful  mirage^  that  appear'd 
A  pool  of  water  trembling  in  the  sun. 
Hath  vanish'd  from  the  bloodshot  eye  of  thirst 
Firm  in  defence  as  valiant  in  the  battle. 
Assailing  none,  but  all  assaults  repelling 
With  such  determined  chastisement,  that  foes 
No  longer  dared  to  forage  on  his  bordera, 
War  shrunk  from  his  dominions ;  simple  laws, 
Yet  wise  and  equitable,  he  ordained 
To  rule  a  willing  and  obedient  people. 
Blood  ceased  to  flow  in  sacrifice ;  no  more 
The  parents'  hands  were  raised  against  their  children. 
Children  no  longer  slew  their  aged  parents ; 
Man  prey'd  not  on  his  fellow-man,  within 
The  hallow'd  circle  of  hb  patriarch-sway. 
That  seem'd,  amidst  barbarian  clans  aroond, 
A  garden  m  a  waste  of  brier  and  hemlock. 

Ere  life's  meridian,  thus  that  chief  had  reach'd 
The  utmost  pinnacle  of  savage  grandeur, 
And  stood  the  envy  of  ignoble  eyes. 
The  awe  of  humbler  mortals,  the  eiampla 
Of  youth's  sublime  ambition ;  but  to  him* 
Tt  was  not  given  to  rest  at  any  height ; 
The  thoughts  that  travel  to  eternity 
Already  hod  begun  their  pilgrimage, 
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Which  time,  nor  chan|re,  nor  life,  nor  death,  oould  ttopi 
All  that  he  law,  heara,  felt,  or  oould  oonoeive, 
Open'd  new  scenes  of  mental  enterprise, 
Imposed  new  tasks  for  arduous  contemplation. 
On  the  steep  eminence  which  he  had  scaled, 
To  rise  or  fell  were  sole  altematiyes ; 
He  might  not  stand,  and  he  disdain'd  to  fell ; 
Innate  magnificence  of  mind  upheld. 
And  buoyancy  <^  genius  bore  him  on. 
Heaven,  earth,  and  ocean,  were  to  him  femiliar 
In  all  their  motions,  aspects,  changes ;  each 
To  him  paid  tribute  of  the  knowledge,  hid 
From  uninquiring  ignorance ;  to  him 
Their  gradual  secrets,  though  with  skm  reserve, 
f    Yet  sure  accumulation,  all  reveal'd. 

But  whence  they  came,  eyen  mors  than  what  they 
were, 
Awaken'd  wonder,  and  defied  ootyecture ; 
Blank  wonder  could  not  satisfy  his  soul. 
And  resolute  ooiyecture  would  not  yield. 
Though  foird  a  thousand  times,  in  speculation 
On  themes  that  open'd  immortality. 
The  gods  whom  his  deluded  countrymen 
Acknowledged,  were  no  gods  to  him ;  he  scom'd 
The  impotence  of  skill  that  carved  such  figures. 
And  pitied  the  fiitnity  of  those. 
Who  saw  not  in  the  abortions  of  their  hands 
The  abortions  of  their  minda — T  was  the  Creator 
He  sought  through  every  volume  open  to  him. 
From  the  small  leaf  that  holds  an  insect's  web^ 
From  which  ere  kmg  a  colony  shall  issue, 
With  wings  and  limbi  as  perfect  as  the  eagle's. 
To  the  stupendous  ocean,  that  gives  birth 
And  nourishment  to  everlasting  millions 
Of  creatures,  great  and  small,  beyond  the  power 
Oif  man  to  comprehend  how  they  exist. 
One  thought  afliidst  the  multitude  within  him 
Press'd  with  perpetual,  with  increasing  weight. 
And  yet  the  elastic  soul  beneath  its  bmrthen 
Wax'd  strung  and  stitmger,  was  enlaiged,  exalted, 
With  the  neoeauty  of  bearing  up 
Against  annihilation ;  for  that  seem'd 
The  only  refuge  were  this  hope  foregone : 
It  was  as  though  he  wrestled  with  an  angel. 
And  would  not  let  him  go  without  a  bleeiing. 
If  not  extort  the  secret  of  his  name : 
This  was  that  thought,  that  hope  ^— dumb  idols 
And  the  vain  homage  of  their  woishippen. 
Were  prooft  to  him,  not  less  than  sun  and  stars. 
That  there  were  biings  vightier  &r  than  man, 
Or  man  had  never  dreamM  of  aught  above  him : 
*Twas  dear  to  him  as  wap  his  own  existence, 
In  which  he  felt  the  feet  personified. 
That  man  himself  was  for  this  world  too  mighty. 
Possessing  powers  which  could  not  ripen  here. 
But  ask'd  infinity  to  bring  them  forth, 
Aod.^nd  employ  for  their  unbounded  scope. 

I^adition  told  him,  that,  in  ancient  time, 
8ky,  stm,  and  sea,  were  all  the  univerM ; 
The  sun  grew  tired  of  gasng  on  the  sea. 
Day  after  day;  then,  with  descending  beams. 
Day  after  day  he  pierced  the  dark  abyss, 
Till  he  had  reich'd  iii  diamantine  floor; 
Whence  he  dr*w  up  an  island,  as  a  tree 


Grows  in  the  desert  from  some  random  seed, 
Dropt  by  a  wild  bird.    Grain  by  grain  it  rose. 
And  touch'd  at  length  the  surfeioe ;  there  expandinf 
Beneath  the  fostering  influence  of  his  eye. 
Prolific  seasons,  light,  and  showers,  and  dew. 
Aided  by  earthquakes,  hurricanes,  volcanoes 
(All  agents  of  the  universal  sun), 
Conspired  to  form,  advance,  enrich,  and  break 
The  level  wt£^  till  hills  and  dales  appear'd, 
And  the  small  isle  became  a  continent, 
Whose  bounds  his  ancestors  had  never  traced. 
Thither  in  time,  by  means  inscrutable, 
Plants,  enimals,  and  man  himself  were  brought ; 
And  with  the  idolaters  the  gods  they  served. 
These  tales  tradition  toki  him ;  he  believed. 
Though  all  were  febles,  ]ret  they  shadow'd  truth ; 
That  truth  with  heart,  soul,  mind,  and  strength  he 

sought. 
O  't  was  a  spectacle  for  angels,  bound 
On  embassies  of  mercy  to  this  earth, 
To  gaae  on  with  compassion  and  delight, 
— ^Yea,  with  desire  that  they  might  be  his  helpers, — 
To  see  a  dark  endungeon'd  spirit  roused. 
And  struggling  into  glorious  liberty. 
Though  Satan's  legions  watch'd  at  every  portal, 
And  held  him  by  ten  thousand  manacles ! 

Such  was  the  being  whom  I  here  descried. 
And  fix'd  my  earnest  expectation  on  him ; 
For  now  or  never  mifht  my  hope  be  proved. 
How  near,  by  searclung,  man  might  find  out  God. 

Thus,  while  he  walk'd  along  that  peaceful  valley 
Though  rapt  in  meditation  fitf  above 
The  world  which  met  his  senses,  but  in  vain 
Would  charm  his  spirit  within  its  magic  circle, 
— Still  with  benign  and  meek  simplicity 
He  hearken'd  to  the  prattle  of  a  babe. 
Which  he  was  leading  by  the  hand ;  but  scarce 
Could  he  restrain  its  eagerness  to  break 
Loose,  and  run  wild  with  joy  among  the  bushes. 
It  was  his  grandson,  now  the  only  stay 
Of  his  bereaved  afilections ;  all  his  kin 
Had  fidl'n  before  him,  and  his  youngest  daughter 
Bequeathed  this  infiint  with  her  dying  lips : 
*'0  take  this  child,  my  fether!  take  this  child. 
And  bring  it  up  for  me ;  so  may  it  live 
To  be  the  latest  blessing  of  thy  life." 
He  took  the  child ;  he  brought  it  up  for  her ; 
It  was  the  latest  blessing  of  his  life ; 
And  while  his  soul  explored  immensity. 
In  search  of  something  undefinedly  great. 
This  infent  was  the  link  which  bound  that  soul 
To  this  poor  world,  where  he  had  not  a  wish 
Or  hope,  beyond  the  moment,  for  himself 

The  little  one  was  dancing  at  his  side. 
And  dragging  him  with  petty  violence 
Hither  and  thither  from  the  onward  path, 
Tb  find  a  bird's  nest  or  to  hunt  a  fly ; 
His  feign'd  resistance  and  unfeign'd  reluctance 
But  made  the  boy  more  resolute  to  rule 
The  grandsire  with  his  fond  caprice.    The  sage. 
Though  dallying  with  the  minion's  wayward  will. 
His  own  premeditated  course  pursued, 
And  while,  in  tones  of  sportive  tenderness. 
He  answer'd  all  its  questions,  and  ask'd  othen 
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Ai  ample  a*  ix»  own,  yet  wiiely  framed 

To  wake  and  prove  an  infant's  &cultiea ; 

Ai  though  ita  mind  were  tome  sweet  instrument, 

And  he,  with  breath  and  touch,  were  finding  out 

What  Mtops  or  keys  would  yield  the  richeat  music ; 

—All  this  was  by-play  to  the  scene  within 

The  busy  theatre  of  his  own  breast 

Keen  and  absorbing  thoughts  were  working  there, 

And  his  heart  travaii'd  with  unutter'd  pangs ; 

fiKgh  after  sigh,  escaping  to  his  Ups, 

Was  check'd,  or  tum'd  into  some  lively  wmti. 

To  bide  the  bitter  conflict  from  his  child. 

At  length  they  struck  into  the  woods,  and  thence 
Climb'd  the  grey  rocks  alsof  There  from  his  crag. 
At  their  abrupt  approach,  the  startled  eagle 
Took  wing  above  their  heads;  the  boy,  alann*d, 
—Nor  leas  deb'ghted  when  no  peril  earner— 
FoUow*d  its  flight  with  eyes  and  hands  upraiaed. 
And  bounding  forward  on  the  verdant  slope, 
Watch'd  it  diminish,  till  a  gnat,  that  croM'd 
Kb  sight,  eclipsed  it :  when  he  look'd  again 
T  was  gone,  and  for  an  instant  he  felt  sad, 
TiU  some  new  object  won  his  gay  attention. 
Kb  grandshire  stepp'd  to  take  the  eagle's  stand. 
And  gaze  at  freedom  on  the  boundless  prospect, 
But  started  back,  and  held  his  breath  with  awe. 
So  suddenly,  so  gloriously,  it  broke 
From  heaven,  earth,  sea,  and  air.  at  once  upoD  him. 
The  tranquil  ocean  roU'd  beneath  his  feet ; 
The  shores  on  each  hand  lesseu'd  from  the  view ; 
The  landscape  glow'd  with  tropical  luxuriance ; 
The  sky  was  fleck'd  with  gold  and  crimson  clouda, 
That  seem'd  to  emanate  from  nothing  there. 
Bom  in  the  blue  and  infinite  expanse. 
Where  just  before  the  eye  might  seek  in  vain 
An  evening  shadow  as  a  daylight  star. 

There  stood  the  patriarch,  amidst  a  scene 
(M*  splendor  and  beatitude;  himself 
A  diadem  of  glory  o*er  the  whole. 
Tor  none  but  he  could  comprehend  the  beauty. 
The  bliss  diflfused  throughout  the  universe ; 
Yet  holier  beauty,  higher  bliss  be  sought. 
Of  which  that  universe  was  but  the  veil. 
Wrought  with  inexplicable  hieroglyphics. 
Here  then  he  stood,  alone  but  not  forsaken 
Of  Him,  without  whose  leave  a  8pani*w  ftUs  not 
Wide  open  lay  the  Book  of  Deity, 
The  page  was  Providence:  but  none,  alaa! 
Had  taught  him  letters ;  when  he  look*d,  he  wept 
To  feel  himself  forbidden  to  peruse  it 
— ^'  O  for  a  messenger  of  meroy  now. 
Like  Philip  when  he  join*d  the  Eunudi*s  diarioc! 
0  for  the  privilege  to  burst  upon  him. 
And  ahow  the  blind,  the  dead,  the  light  of  life!" 

I  hurii*d  the  exclamation,  for  he  8eem*d 
To  hear  it;  tnm*d  his  head,  and  look'd  all  round. 
Aa  if  an  eye  invisible  beheld  him, 
A  voice  had  spok«a  out  of  solitude : 
-—Yea,  sneh  an  eye  beheld  him,  such  a  voice 
Had  spoken ;  but  they  were  not  mine ;  hia  life 
He  would  have  3rielded  on  the  spot,  to  see 
That  eye ;  to  hear  diat  voice,  and  undentand  itt 
It  was  the  eye  of  God,  the  voice  of  Nature. 


All  in  a  moment  on  his  knees  he  fell ; 

And  with  imploring  arms,  outstretch'd  to  heaven. 

And  eyes  no  longer  wet  with  hopeless  tears. 

But  braming  forth  sublime  intelligence ; 

In  words  through  which  his  heart's  puliiation  throbbM, 

And  made  mine  tremble  to  their  accents, — prayM : 

-~^**  Oh !  if  there  be  a  Pbwer  above  all  power, 

A  Light  above  all  light,  a  Name  above 

All  other  names,  in  heaven  and  earth ;  that  Power, 

That  Light,  that  Name,  I  call  upon."— He  paused, 

Bow'd  his  hoar  head  with  reverence,  closed  his  eyes. 

And  with  clasp'd  hands  upon  his  breast,  began 

In  under-tones,  that  rose  in  fervency. 

Like  incense  kindled  on  a  holy  altar. 

Till  his  whole  soul  became  one  umgue  of  fire. 

Of  which  these  words  were  feint  and  poor  expresBior:r 

— ^^  Oh !  if  Thou  art.  Thou  know'st  that  I  am : 

Behold  me,  hear  me,  pi^  me,  despise  not 

The  prayer,  which — if  Thou  art — ^Thou  hast  inspired, 

Or  wherefore  seek  I  now  a  God  unknown  f 

And  feel  for  Thee,  if  haply  I  may  find 

In  whom  I  live  and  move  and  have  my  being  T 

Reveal  thyself  to  me ;  reveal  thy  power. 

Thy  light,  thy  name, — that  I  may  fear,  adore, 

Obey^ — and,  oh !  that  I  might  love  Thee  too ! 

For,  if  Thou  art — it  must  be— Thou  art  good ; 

And  I  would  be  the  creature  of  thy  goodness ; 

Oh !  hear  and  answer  ^— let  me  know  Thou  henreat 

— Know  that  as  surely  as  thou  art,  so  surely 

My  prayer  and  supplication  are  accepted.*' 

He  waited  silently :  there  came  no  answw : 
The  roaring  of  the  tide  beneath,  the  gale 
Rustling  the  forest-leaves,  the  notes  of  birds. 
And  hum  of  insects, — these  were  all  the  sounds. 
That  met  femiliarly  amund  his  ear. 
He  look'd  abroad ;  tlwre  shone  no  light  flora  heaven 
But  that  of  sun-eet ;  and  no  shapes  appear'd 
But  glistering  clouds,  which  melted  through  the  sky 
As  imperceptibly  aa  they  bad  come ; 
While  all  terrestrial  objects  seem'd  the  same 
As  he  had  ever  known  them ; — still  he  look'd 
And  listen'd,  till  a  cold  sick  feeling  sunk 
Into  his  heart,  and  blighted  every  hope. 

Anon  faint  accents,  from  the  sloping  lawn 
Beneath  the  crag  where  he  was  kneeling,  rase. 
Like  supernatural  echoea  of  his  pnyti : 
— **  A  name  above  all  namear— I  call  npon.F— 
Thou  art— Thou  knoweat  that  I  am  >— Reveal 
Thyself  to  me ; — but,  oh !  that  I  may  hive  Thee ! 
For  if  Thou  art.  Thou  must  be  good^— Oh!  hear. 
And  let  me  know  thou  heareat!  "-Memory  fail'd 
The  child;  for  'twas  his  grandchild,  though  he  knew 

not, 
— ^In  the  deep  transport  of  hb  mind,  he  knew  not 
That  voice,  to  him  the  sweetest  of  ten  thousand. 
And  known  the  best,  because  the  best  beloved. 
Again  it  cried: — ^  Thou  art — ^Thon  must  be  good >— 

Oh!  hear. 
And  let  me  know  Thou  heareat" — ^Memory  feil'd 
The  child,  but  feeling  fail'd  not;  tears  of  light 
Slid  down  his  cheek ;  he  too  was  on  his  kneea, 
Clasping  his  little  handa  upon  hie  heart, 
Unconsdona  why,  ]ret  doing  what  he  aaw 
His  grandsire  do,  and  aajring  what  he  said. 
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For  while  ho  gathered  budi  and  flowen,  to  twine 
A  garland  for  the  old  grey  haint,  whose  locks 
Were  lovelier  in  hia  sight  than  all  the  blooms 
On  which  the  bees  and  butterflies  were  feasting, 
The  Patriarch's  agony  of  spirit  caught 
His  eye,  his  ear,  his  heart ;  he  dropt  the  flowers. 
And  kneeling  down  among  them,  wept  and  piay'd 
Like  him,  with  whom  he  felt  such  strange  emotions 
As  rapt  his  infant«oul  to  heavenly  heights ; 
Though  whence  they  sprang,  and  what  they  meant, 

he  knew  not : 
But  they  were  good,  and  that  was  all  to  him. 
Who  wonder'd  why  it  was  so  sweet  to  weep ; 
Nor  would  he  quit  his  humble  attitude, 
Nor  cease  repealing  firagroents  of  that  lesson. 
Thus  learnt  spontaneously  from  lips  whose  words 
Were  almost  dearer  to  him  than  their  kisses. 
When  on  his  lap  the  old  man  dandled  him. 
And  told  him  simple  stories  of  his  mother. 

Recovering  thought,  the  venerable  sire 
Beheld,  and  recognized  his  darling  boy. 
Thus  beautiful  and  innocent,  engaged 
In  the  same  worship  with  himself  His  heart 
Leap'd  at  the  sight ;  he  flung  away  despondence. 
While  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory 
Broke  through  the  pagan  darkness  of  hii  souL 
He  ran  and  snatched  the  infimt  in  his  arms. 
Embraced  him  passionately,  wept  aloud, 
And  cried,  scarce  knowing  what  he  said« — **  My  Son! 
My  Son !  there  is  a  God !  there  is  a  God !" 
*'  And,  oh !  that  I  may  love  Thee  too ! "  rejoin*d 
The  child,  whose  tongue  could  fmd  no  other  words 
Than  prayer; — "  for  if  Thou  art.  Thou  must  be  good." 
— "  He  is !  He  is !  and  we  will  love  Him  too ! 
Yea,  and  be  like  Him, — good,  for  He  is  good  !** 
Replied  the  ancient  father  in  amazement 

Then  wept  they  o*er  each  other,  till  the  child 
Exceeded,  and  the  old  man's  heart  reproved  him 
For  lack  of  reverence  in  the  excess  of  joy : 
The  ground  itself  seem'd  holy !  heaven  and  oorth 
Full  of  the  presence,  felt,  not  seen,  of  Him, 
The  Power  above  all  power,  the  Light  above 
All  light,  the  Name  above  all  other  names ; 
Whom  he  had  call'd  upon,  whom  he  had  ibund, 
Yet  worshipp'd  only  as  '*  the  Unknown  God," — 
That  nearest  step  which  uninstructed  man 
(^an  take,  from  Nature  up  to  Deity, 
Tu  ilim  again,  standing  erect,  he  pray*d, 
And  while  he  pray'd,  high  in  his  anqs  he  held 
That  dearest  treasure  of  his  heart,  the  child 
Of  his  last  dying  daughterr— now  the  sole 
Hope  of  hb  life,  and  orphan  of  his  house. 
He  held  him  as  an  ofllering  up  to  heaven, 
A  living  sacrifice  unio  the  God 
Whom  he  invoked >—*« Oh !  Thou  who  art!"  he 

cried, 
**  And  hast  reveal'd  that  mystery  to  me. 
Hid  from  all  generations  of  my  fathers. 
Or,  if  once  known,  fi>rgotten  and  perverted; 
1  may  not  live  to  leam  Tliee  better  here ; 
But.  oh  I  let  this  my  son,  mine  only  son. 
Whom  thus  1  dedicate  to  Thee ; — let  him, 
Let  him  be  taught  thy  will,  and  chooee 
Obedience  to  it ; — may  he  fear  thy  power, 
Walk  in  thy  light,  now  dawning  out  of  darknf ; 


And,  oh !  my  last,  last  prayer, — ^to  him  reveal 

The  uuemble  secret  of  thy  name !" 

He  paused ;  then  with  the  transport  of  a  seet 

Went  on:  **That  Name  may  all  my  nation  know 

And  all  that  hear  it  worship  at  the  sound, 

When  thou  shalt  with  a  voice  from  heaven  proclaim  it. 

And  so  it  surely  shall  be." 

*•  For  thou  art ; 
And  if  Thou  art.  Thou  must  be  good !"  exclaim'd 
The  child,  yet  panting  with  the  breath  of  prayer. 

They  ceased ;  then  went  rejoicing  down  the  moim- 

tains. 
Through  the  cool  glen  where  not  a  sound  was  heard. 
Amidst  the  dark  solemnity  of  eve. 
But  the  loud  puriing  of  the  little  brook. 
And  the  low  murmur  of  the  distant  ocean. 
Thence  to  their  home  beyond  the  hills  in  peace 
lliey  walk'd ;  and  when  they  reach'd  their  huniblc 

threshold. 
The  glittering  firmament  was  full  of  stars. 
— He  died  that  night :  his  grandchild  lived  to  see 
The  Fstriarch's  prayer  and  prophecy  fulfill'd. 

Here  end  my  song ;  here  ended  not  the  vision : 
I  heard  seven  thunders  uttering  their  voices. 
And  wrote  what  they  did  utter ;  but 't  is  seal'd 
Within  the  volume  of  my  heart,  where  thoughts. 
Unbodied  yet  in  vocal  words,  await 
The  quickening  warmth  of  poesy,  to  bring 
Their  form  to  light, — ^like  secret  characters. 
Invisible  till  open'd  to  the  fire ; 
Or  like  the  potter's  paintings,  colorless 
Till  they  have  pass'd  to  glory  through  the  flames. 
Changes  more  wonderful  thiui  those  gone  by. 
More  beautiful,  transporting,  and  sublime. 
To  all  the  frail  aflections  of  our  nature. 
To  all  the  immortal  faculties  of  man ; 
Such  changes  did  I  witness ;  not  alone 
In  one  poor  Pelican  Island,  nor  on  one 
Barbarian  continent,  where  man  himself 
Could  scarcely  soar  above  the  Pelican : 
— ^The  worid  as  it  hath  been  in  ages  past. 
The  worid  as  now  it  is,  the  world  to  oome, 
Far  as  the  eye  of  prophecy  can  pierce ; 
These  I  beheld,  and  still  in  memory's  rolls 
They  have  their  pages  and  their  pictures;  thrpc. 
Another  day,  a  nobler  song  may  show. 

^  Vain  boast !  anodier  day  may  not  be  given ; 
This  song  may  be  my  last ;  for  I  have  roach'd 
That  slippery  descent,  whence  man  looks  back 
With  melancholy  joy  on  all  he  cherish'd ; 
Arovrnd,  with  love  unfeign'd,  on  all  he's  \imiip : 
Forward,  with  hope  that  trembles  while  it  Uxnv* 
To  the  dim  point  where  all  our  knowledge  ends. 
I  am  but  one  among  the  living ;  one 
Among  the  dead  I  soon  shall  be ;  and  one 
Among  unnumber'd  millions  yet  unborn ; 
The  sum  of  Adam's  mortal  progeny. 
From  Nature's  birth-day  to  her  dissolution : 
— Lost  in  infinitude,  my  atom-life 
Seems  but  a  sparkle  of  the  smallest  star 
Amidst  the  scintillations  of  ten  thousand 
Twinkling  incessantly ;  no  ray  returning 
To  shine  a  second  moment,  where  it  shone 
Once,  and  no  more  for  ever  .^-hw  I  pass. 
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Tlie  world  growi  darker,  lonelier,  and  more  lUeiit, 
At  I  go  down  into  the  vale  of  yeara ; 
For  the  grave's  shadows  lengthen  in  advance. 
And  the  grave's  lonelinen  appals  my  spirit. 
And  the  grave's  silence  sinks  into  my  heart. 
Till  I  forget  existence  in  the  thought 
Of  non-existence,  buried  for  a  while 
In  the  still  sepulchre  of  my  own  mind, 
Itself  imperishable . — ah !  that  word, 
like  the  archangers  trumpet,  wakes  me  up 
To  deathless  resurrection.    Heaven  and  earth 
Shall  pa«  away,  but  that  which  thinks  within  me 


Most  think  for  ever ;  that  which  feels  must  feel : 
— I  am,  and  I  can  never  cease  to  be. 

0  thou  that  readest !  take  this  parable 
Home  to  thy  bosom ;  think  as  I  have  thought. 
And  feel  as  I  have  felt^  through  all  the  changes. 
Which  Time,  Life,  Death,  the  world's  great  actors, 

wrought. 
While  centuries  swept  like  morning  dreams  before  me. 
And  thou  sfaalt  find  this  moral  to  my  song : 
— ^Tbou  art,  and  thou  canst  never  cease  to  be : 
What  then  are  time,  life,  death,  the  world,  to  thee? 
I  may  not  answer :  ask  Eternity.  . 


WRITTEN  DURINO  NINE  MONTHS  OP  OONFIBTEMENT  IN  THE  CASTLE  OP  YORK, 

IN  THE  TEARS  1705  AND  1796. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


These  pieces  were  composed  in  bitter  moments, 
amid  the  horrors  of  a  gaol,  under  the  pressure  of 
ttckness. — ^They  were  the  transcripts  of  melancholy 
feelings^— the  warm  effusions  of  a  bleeding  heart 
The  writer  amused  his  imagination  with  attiring  his 
BOfiows  in  verse,  that,  under  the  romantic  appearance 
of  fiction,  he  might  sometimes  forget  that  hb  misfor- 
tunes were  real 

Tlie  reader  may  be  curious  to  be  informed  of  the 
cucomstances  to  which  these  trifles  owe  their  exist- 
'  ence.  Suffice  it  to  say,  the  virriter  is  very  young,  and 
has  been  very  unfortunate.  Twice,  in  the  course  of 
twelve  months,  he  was  sentenced  to  the  penalties  of 
fine  and  imprisonment  for  imputed  ofiences :  In  Jan- 
uuy,  1795,  arul  again  in  January,  1796;  the  first  time 
—a  fine  of  twenty  pounds,  and  three  months'  con- 
finement :  the  second — six  months'  confinement,  and 
a  fine  of  thirty  pounds. 

In  behalf  of  these  the  forbearance  of  criticism  may 
be  solicited,  without  degradation  to  the  Author. 
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VERSES  TO  A  ROBIN  RED-BREAST, 

WHO  VISIT8  THE  WINDOW  OF  MT  PRISON  EVERT  DAY. 

Welcome,  pretty  little  stranger! 
Welcome  to  my  lone  retreat ! 
Here,  secure  from  every  danger. 
Hop  about,  and  chirp,  and  eat 
Robin !  how  I  envy  thee, 
Happy  child  of  Liberty. 

Now,  though  tyrant  Winter,  howling. 

Shakes  the  worid  with  tempests  round. 
Heaven  above  with  vapors  scowling. 
Frost  imprisons  all  the  ground  ;— 
Robin !  what  are  these  to  thee  ? 
Thou  art  blest  with  liberty. 
38 


Though  yon  fair  miyestic  river ' 

Mourns  in  solid  icy  chains ; 
Though  yon  flocks  and  cattle  shiver 
On  the  desolated  plains ; — 
Robin!  thou  art  gay  and  free, 
Happy  in  thy  liberty. 

Hunger  never  shall  dntress  thee, 

WYvle  my  cates  one  crumb  aflbrd ; 
Colds  nor  cramps  shall  e'er  oppress  thee ; 
Come  and  share  my  humble  board. 
Robin!  come  and  live  with  me,  ^ 
Live — ^yet  still  at  liberty. 

Soon  shall  Spring,  in  smiles  and  blashesi 

Steal  upon  the  blooming  year ; 
Then,  amid  the  enaroour'd  bushes. 
Thy  sweet  song  shall  warble  clear ; 
Then  shall  1  too,  join'd  with  thee. 
Swell  the  Hymn  of  Liberty. 

Should  some  rough  unfeeling  Dobbin, 

In  this  iron-hearted  age. 
Seize  thee  on  thy  nest,  my  Robin ! 
And  confine  thee  in  a  cage. 
Then,  poor  pris'ner !  think  of  me. 
Think— and  sigh  for  Liberty. 

JP^  3, 1795. 

MOONLIGHT. 

Gentle  Moon !  a  captive  calls ; 

Gende  Moon !  awake,  arise ; 
Gild  the  prison's  sullen  walls ; 

Gild  the  tears  that  drown  his  eyes. 

Throw  thy  veil  of  clouds  atdde ; 

Let  those  smiles  that  light  the  pole 
Through  the  liquid  ether  glide, — 

Glide  into  the  mourner's  souL 

Cheer  his  melancholy  mind ; 

Soothe  his  sorrows,  heal  his  smart : 
Let  thine  influence,  pure,  refined. 

Cool  the  £(hver  of  his  heart 
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Chaae  dwpondency  and  care, 

Fiendi  that  haunt  the  guilty  braaat ; 
Conacioua  virtue  bravea  despair, 

Triumpbi  moat  when  moat  oppraa'd. 

Now  I  feel  thy  power  benign 
Swell  my  boeom,  thrill  my  yeina; 

Aa  thy  beami  the  brightest  ahine. 
When  the  deepest  midnight  reigns. 

Say,  &ir  shepherdesa  of  night! 

Who  thy  sterry  flock  dost  lead 
Unto  rills  of  living  light, 

On  the  blue  ethereal  mead ; 


At  this  moment,  dost  thou 
From  thine  elevated  sphere. 

One  kind  friend  who  thinks  of 
Tliinks,  and  drops  a  feeling  tearf 

On  a  brilliant  beam  convey 
This  soil  whisper  to  his  breast  2 

**  W^ipe  that  generous  drop  away. 
He  lor  whom  it  falls  is  blest : 

**  Blest  with  freedom  unoonfined ; 

Dungeons  cannot  hold  the  Soul : 
Wlio  can  chain  the  immortal  Mind  f 

— ^None  but  He  who  spans  the  p(4e. 

Fancy,  too,  the  nimble  fairy. 
With  her  subtle  magic  spell. 

In  romantic  visions  fiiry 
Steals  the.  captive  fiom  his  celL 

On  her  moonlight  pinions  borne. 
Far  he  fliea  from  grief  and  pain ; 

Never,  never  to  be  torn 
From  his  friends  and  home  again. 


Stay,  thou  dear  delusion !  stay ; 

Beauteous  bubble!  do  not  break : 
—Ah!  the  pageant  flits  away ; 

Who  from  suah  a  draaM  would 

Mvek  7, 1795. 


THE  CAPTIVE  NIGHTINGALE. 

Nocturnal  Silence  reigning, 

A  Nightingale  began. 
In  his  cold  cage  complaining 

Of  cruel-hearted  Man ; 
His  drooping  pinions  shiver'd, 

Like  wither'd  moss  so  dry ; 
His  heart  with  ang'iiiih  quiver*d. 

And  sorrow  dimm'd  hte  eye. 

His  grief  in  soothing  slumbers 

No  balmy  power  could  steep; 
So  sweetly  flow'd  his  numbers. 

The  music  seemed  lo  weep^ 
Unfeeling  Som  of  Folly! 

To  you  the  Monmer  sung ; 
While  tender  melancholy 

Inspired  his  plaintive  lonir'ie. 


**  Now  reigns  the  moon  in  splendor 

Amid  the  heaven  serene ; 
A  thoosand  scars  attend  her. 

And  gUuer  round  their  queen : 
Sweet  hours  of  inspiration ! 

When  I,  the  still  night  long, 
Waa  wont  to  pour  my  passion. 

And  breathe  my  soul  in  Song. 

**  But  now,  delicious  season ! 

In  vain  thy  charms  invite : 
£Dtomb'd  in  this  dire  prison, 

I  sicken  at  the  sight 
This  mom,  this  vernal  rooming. 

The  happiest  bird  was  I, 
That  hail*d  the  sun  returning, 

0^  swam  the  liquid  sky. 

"  In  yooder  breezy  bowen. 

Among  the  foliage  green, 
I  spent  my  tuneful  hours, 

In  solitude  serene : 
There  soft  Melodia's  beauty 

First  fired  my  ravish'd  eye ; 
I  vow*d  eternal  duty ; 

She  look'd— half  kind,  half  shy ! 

*■  My  plumes  with  ardor  trembling. 

I  flulter'd,  sigh'd,  and  sung ; 
The  &ir  one,  still  dissembling, 

Refused  to  trust  my  tongue : 
A  thousand  tricks  inventing, 

A  thousand  arts  1  tried. 
Till  the  sweet  nymph,  relenting^ 

Conftss'd  herself  my  bride. 

*  Deep  in  the  grove  retiring, 

To  choose  our  secret  seat. 
We  found  an  oak  aspiring. 

Beneath  whose  mossy  feet. 
Where  the  tall  herbage  swelling 

Had  fbrm*d  a  green  alcove. 
We  built  our  hrunble  dwelling 

And  haUow'd  it  with  love. 

**  Sweet  scene  of  vanish*d  pleasure ! 

This  day,  this  fatal  day. 
My  little  onea,  my  treasure, 

My  spouse,  were  stolen  a^-ay ! 
I  saw  the  precious  plunder, 

All  in  a  napkin  bound ; 
Then,  emit  with  human  thunder, 

I  flutter'd  on  the  ground ! 

**  O  Man !  beneath  whose  vengeanca 

All  Nature  bleeding  lies ! 
Who  charged  thine  impious  engines 

With  lightning  from  the  skies  7 
Ah !  is  thy  bosom  iron  ? 

Does  it  thine  heart  enchain  f 
As  these  cold  bars  environ. 

And,  captive,  me  detain  f 

**  Where  are  my  offspring  tender? 

Where  is  my  widow'd  mate  ? 
— ^Thou  Guardian  Moon!  defend  her! 

Ye  stars!  avert  tlioir  fate! 
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O^erwfaelin'd  with  killing  uigoiih, 

In  iron  cage,  forlorn, 
I  tee  my  poor  babet  languith  * 

I  bear  their  mother  moom ! 

**0  Liberty!  inapire  me. 

And  eagle  ttrength  rapply! 
Thoo,  Love  ahnighty !  fire  me! 

1 11  burst  my  priaon— or  die !*' 
He  sung ;  and  forward  hounded ; 

He  broke  the  yielding  door ! 
But,  with  the  shock  cm^buiided. 

Fell,  lifeless,  on  the  floor! 

Farewell,  then,  Philomela : 

Pbor martyred  bird!  adieo! 
There 's  one.  my  charming  fellow ! 

Who  thinks,  who  feels,  like  you : 
The  bard  that  pens  thy  story. 

Amidst  a  prison's  gloom, 
Sq^ — not  for  wealth  nor  glory, 

— But  freedom,  or  thy  tomb! 

FA,  12,  179& 


ODE  TO  THE  EVENING  STAR 

Hail!  reaplendent  Eycning  Star! 
Brightly  beaming  from  afar; 
Fairest  gem,  of  purest  light. 
In  the  diadem  of  nig^ 

Now  thy  mild  and  modest  ray 
lights  to  rest  the  weary  day ; 
While  the  lustre  of  thine  eye 
Sweetly  trembles  through  the  sky ; 
As  the  closing  shadows  roll 
Deep  and  deeper  round  the  pole, 
Lo!  thy  kindling  legions  bright 
Steal  insensibly  to  light. 
Till,  magnificent  and  clear. 
Shines  the  spangled  hemisphere. 

Id  these  calmly-pleasing  hours. 
When  the  soul  expands  her  power*. 
And,  on  wings  of  contemplation. 
Ranges  round  the  vast  creation ; 
When  the  mind's  immortal  ejre 
Bounds,  with  rapture,  to  the  sky, 
And,  in  one  triumphant  glance. 
Comprehends  the  wide  expanse, 
Where  stars,  and  suns,  and  systema  shine, 
Faint  beams  of  majutt  oivms;-. 
Now,  when  visionary  sleep 
Lulls  the  world  in  slumbers  deep; 
When  silence,  awfully  profound, 
Braathes  solemn  inspiration  roond ; 
Queen  of  beauty!  queen  of  stass! 
Smile  upon  theae  frowning  bars : 
SoAIy  sliding  from  thy  sphsre, 
Condescend  to  visit  here. 

In  the  circle  of  this  cell 
No  tormenting  demons  dwell ; 
Round  theae  walls,  in  wild  daapair. 
No  agooiBng  spectres  glaro : 


Here  reside  no  furiea  gaunt, 
No  tumultuous  passions  haunt ; 
Fell  revenge,  nor  treachery  base  ( 
Guilt,  with  bold  unblushing  foce ; 
Fftle  remorse,  within  whose  breast 
Scorpion  horrors  murder  rest ; 
Coward  malice,  haired  dire ; 
Lawlesii  rapine,  dark  desire ; 
Pining  envy,  frantic  ire ; 
Never,  never  dare  intrude 
On  this  pensive  solitude. 
— ^But  a  sorely  hunted  deer 
Finds  a  sad  asylum  here  : 
One.  whose  panting  sides  have  been 
Pierced  with  many  an  arrow  keen ; 
One,  whose  deeply-wounded  heart 
Bears  the  scars  of  many  a  dart 
In  the  herd  he  vainly  mingled ; 
From  the  herd  when  harshly  singled. 
Too  proud  to  fly,  he  •com*d  to  yield ; 
Too  weak  to  fight,  he  lost  the  field : 
Assail'd,  and  captive  led  away, 
He  fell,  a  poor  inglorious  prey. 

Deign  then,  gentle  Star!  to  shed 
Thy  soil  lustre  round  mine  head ; 
With  cheering  radiance  gild  the  room. 
And  melt  the  melancholy  gkxmL 
When  I  see  thee,  from  thy  sphere. 
Trembling  like  a  brilliant  tear, 
Shed  a  sympathizing  ray 
On  the  pale  expiring  day. 
Then  a  welcome  emanation 
Of  reviving  consolation, 
Swifler  than  the  lightning's  dart, 
Glances  through  my  glowing  heart ; 
Soothes  my  sorrows,  lulls  my  woes, 
In  a  sofV,  serene  repose. 
Like  the  undulating  moticm 
Of  the  deep,  majestic  ocean. 
When  the  whispering  billows  glide 
Smooth  along  the  tranquil  tide ; 
Calmly  thus,  prepared,  resign'd. 
Swells  the  independent  mind. 

But  when,  through  clouds,  thy  beanteooa  light 
Streams,  in  splendor,  on  the  night, 
Hope,  like  thee,  my  leading  star. 
Through  the  sullen  gloom  of  care, 
Sheds  an  animating  ray 
On  the  dark,  bewildering  way. 
Starting,  then,  with  sweet  surpriae. 
Tears  (^  transport  swell  mine  eyes ; 
Wildly  through  each  throbbing  vein. 
Rapture  thrills  with  pleasing  pain ; 
All  my  fretful  fears  are  ban^'d. 
All  my  dreams  of  anguish  vanish'd  : 
Energy  my  soul  inspires. 
And  wakes  the  muse's  hallow'd  lirae; 
Rir  h  in  melody,  my  tongue 
Warbles  forth  spontaneous  song. 

Thus  my  prison  moments  gay, 
SwifUy,  sweetly,  glide  away ; 
Till  the  last  long  day  declining, 
O'er  yon  tower  thy  glory  shining. 
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Shall  the  welcome  ngnal  be 
Of  to-morrow'i  liberty ! 
Liberal  triomphant  bcmie 
On  the  rosy  wingi  of  moni, 
liberty  shall  then  return! 


Rile,  to  aet  the  captiTe 
RiM,  O  Son  of  Liberty! 

FA.  29, 1796. 


Sun,  moon,  atan,  the  world,  yon  aee. 
S|irung— exist— wiU  fiiU  with  me!'* 

Here  the  pretty  prattler  ending, 
Spread  his  wings  to  soar  away ; 

But  a  cruel  Hawk,  descending. 
Pounced  him  up, — a  helpless  prey. 

— Couldst  thou  not.  poor  Wagtail !  see. 

That  the  Hawk  was  made  ibr  tii£E  7 

April  15, 1796. 


80UL0QUT  OF  A  WATER-WAGTAUU 

ON  TBB  WALLS  OF  TOKK  0A1TL& 

On  the  walls  that  guard  my  prison. 

Swelling  with  fintastic  pride. 
Brisk  and  merry  as  the  season, 

I  a  feather'd  coxcomb  spied : 
When  the  little  hopping  df 
Gaily  thus  amused  himself 

"Hear  your  sorereign's  proclamatian, 
All  good  sulgects,  young  and  old ! 

Tm  the  Loid  of  the  Creation ; 
I— «  Water-Wagtail  bold ! 

All  anmnd,  and  all  you  see. 

All  the  world,  was  made  Ibr  m ! 

**  Yonder  sun,  so  proudly  shining, 
Rises — when  I  leave  my  nest ; 

And,  behind  the  hills  declining. 
Sets — ^when  I  retire  to  rest : 

Mom  and  evening,  thus  jrou  see. 

Day  and  night,  were  made  ibr  m ! 

**  Vernal  gales  to  love  invite  me : 
Summer  sheds  ibr  me  her  beams ; 

Autumn's  jovial  scenes  delight  me ; 
Winter  paves  with  ice  my  streams  t 

All  the  year  is  mine,  you  see ; 

Seasons  change,  like  moons,  ftr  m! 

''On  the  heads  of  giant  mountains, 

Or  beneath  the  shady  trees ; 
By  the  banks  of  warbling  ibuntains, 

I  ei\)oy  myself  at  ease : 
Hills  and  valleys,  thus  yon  see, 
Groves  and  rivers,  made  ibr  m ! 

"  Boundless  are  my  vast  dommioos : 

I  can  hop,  or  swim,  or  ily ; 
When  I  please,  my  towering  piniooa 

Trace  my  empire  through  the  sky : 
Air  and  elements,  yon  see. 
Heaven  and  earth,  were  made  ftr  Ml! 

**  Birds  and  insects,  beasts  and  fishes, 
All  their  humble  distonce  keep; 

Man,  subservient  to  my  wishes. 
Sows  the  harvest  which  I  reap ; 

Mighty  man  himaeiC  you  see. 

All  that  breathe,  were  made  ibr  me. 

**  T  was  ibr  my  aooommodatkm 
Nature  rose  when  I  was  bom : 

Should  I  die — the  whole  creataon 
Bbdt  to  noching  would  ratnm : 


THE  PLEASURES  OF  IMPRISONMENT. 

IN  TWO   SPI8TLKS  TO   ▲   FRIKND 

EPISTLE  I. 

Yon  ask,  my  iHend,  and  well  you  may. 
You  ask  me  how  I  spend  the  day : 
I  '11  tell  you,  in  unstudied  rhyme, 
How  wisely  I  befiwl  my  time  .* 
Expect  not  wit,  nor  ftncy  then. 
In  this  eilusion  of  my  pen ; 
Tliese  idle  lines — ihey  might  be  worse — 
Are  simple  prose,  in  simple  verse. 

Each  moming,  then,  at  five  o'clock. 
The  adamantine  doors  unlock ; 
Bolts,  ban,  and  portals,  crash  and  thunder , 
The  gates  of  iron  burst  asunder ; 
Hinges  that  creak,  and  keys  that  jingle, 
With  clattering  chains,  in  concert  mingle  • 
So  sweet  the  din,  your  dainty  ear. 
For  joy,  would  break  its  drum  to  hear ; 
While  my  duU  organs,  at  the  sound. 
Rest  in  tranquilli^  profound : 
Fantastic  dreams  amuse  my  brain, 
And  waft  my  spirit  home  again : 
Though  capUve  all  day  kmg.  't  is  true. 
At  night  I  am  as  free  as  you ; 
Not  ramparts  high,  nor  dungeons  deep. 
Can  hold  me  when  I  'm  fast  osleep 

But  every  thing  is  good  in  season, 
I  dream  at  large,  and  wake  in  prison. 
Yet  think  not,  sir,  I  lie  too  late, 
I  rise  as  eariy  even  as  eight  : 
Ten  hours  of  drowsiness  are  plenty, 
For  any  man,  in  ibur-and-twenty. 
You  smile — and  yet 't  is  nobly  done, 
I  'm  but  five  hours  behind  the  sun ' 

When  dress'd,  I  to  the  yard  repair. 
And  breakftst  on  the  pure,  fresh  air : 
But  though  this  choice  Castalian  cheer 
Keeps  both  the  head  and  stomach  clear. 
For  reasmis  strong  enough  with  me, 
I  mend  the  meal  with  toast  and  tea. 
Now  air  and  &me,  as  poets  sing. 
Are  both  the  same,  the  selfsame  diing : 
Yet  bards  are  not  chameleons  quite. 
And  heavenly  ibod  is  very  light : 
Who  ever  dined  or  supp'd  cm  &me, 
And  went  to  bed  upon  a  name  f 

BreakAst  dispatch'd,  I  sometimes  read 
To  clear  the  vapors  from  my  head ; 
For  books  are  magic  charms,  I  ween. 
Both  fiir  the  erotcheU  and  the  spleen. 
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When  genitu,  wiadom,  wit  abound. 

Where  sound  is  lense,  and  seme  is  aound ; 

When  art  and  nature  both  combine. 

And  live,  and  breathe,  in  every  line ; 

The  reader  glows  along  the  page 

With  all  the  author's  native  rage ! 

But  books  there  are  vnth  nothing  fraught^ — 

Ten  thousand  words,  and  ne'er  a  thought ; 

Where  periods  without  period  crawl, 

Like  caterpillars  on  a  wall, 

That  fiill  to  climb,  and  climb  to  &11 ; 

While  still  their  eflbrts  only  tend 

To  keep  them  from  their  journey's  end. 

The  readers  yawn  with  pure  vexation, 

And  nod — ^but  not  with  approbation. 

In  such  a  fog  of  dullness  lost. 

Poor  Patience  roust  give  up  Uie  ghost; 

Not  Argus*  eyes  awdte  could  keep. 

Even  Death  might  read  himself  to  sleep. 

At  half-past  ten,  or  thereabout, 
My  eyes  are  all  upon  the  sooat. 
To  see  the  lounging  post>boy  come. 
With  letters  or  with  news  from  home. 
Believe  it,  on  a  captive's  word, 
Although  the  doctrine  seem  absurd, 
The  paper-messengers  of  friends 
For  absence  almost  make  amends  * 
Bat  if  you  think  I  jest  or  lie. 
Come  to  York  Castle,  sir,  and  try. 

Sometimes  to  &iry-land  I  rove : 
Tliose  iron  rails  become  a  grove ; 
These  stately  buildings  fall  away 
To  moss-grown  cottages  of  clay ; 
Debtors  are  changed  to  jolly  swains, 
Who  pipe  and  whistle  on  the  plains ; 
Yon  felons  grim,  with  fetters  bound. 
Are  aatyn  wild,  with  garlands  orown'd : 
Their  clanking  chains  are  wreaths  of  flowers; 
Their  horrid  cells  ambrosial  bowers : 
The  oaths,  expiring  on  their  tongues, 
Are  metamorphosed  into  songs ; 
While  wretched  female  prisoners,  lo ! 
Are  Dian's  nymphs  of  virgin  snow. 
Those  hideous  walls  with  verdure  shoot; 
These  pillars  bend  with  blushing  fruit; 
That  dunghill  swells  into  a  mountain, 
Tlie  pump  becomes  a  purling  fountain ; 
The  noisome  smoke  of  yonder  mills, 
Tlie  cireling  air  with  fragrance  fills ; 
Hiis  hone-pond  spreads  into  a  lake. 
And  swans  of  ducks  and  geese  I  make; 
Sparrows  are  changed  to  turtle-doves,  ' 
lliat  bill  and  coo  their  pretty  loves ; 
Wagtails,  tum*d  thrushes,  charm  the  vales. 
And  tomtits  sing  like  nightingales. 
No  more  the  wind  through  key>holes  wlustles. 
But  sighs  on  beds  of  pinks  and  thistles ; 
Hie  rattling  rain  that  beats  without. 
And  gurgles  down  the  leaden  spout. 
In  light,  delicious  dew  distils, 
And  melts  away  in  amber  rills ; 
Elysitmi  rises  on  the  green, 
A^  health  and  beauty  crown  the  scene. 
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Then  by  the  enchantress  Fancy  led. 
On  violet  banks  I  lay  my  head ; 
Legions  of  ndiant  forms  arise. 
In  lair  array,  before  mine  eyes ; 
Poetic  visions  gild  my  l»ain, 
And  melt  in  liquid  air  again ! 
As  in  a  magic-lantern  clear, 
»     Fantastic  images  appear. 

That  beaming  from  the  spectred  glass, 
In  beautiful  succession  pass. 
Yet  steal  the  lustre  of  their  light 
From  the  deep  shadow  of  the  night  .- 
Thua,  in  the  darkness  of  my  head. 
Ten  thousand  shining  things  are  bred. 
That  borrow  splendor  from  the  gloom. 
As  glow-worms  twinkle  in  a  tomb. 

But  lest  these  gkiries  should  oonfiiund  me. 
Kind  Dullness  draws  her  curtain  round  me ; 
The  visions  vanish  in  a  trice. 
And  I  awake  as  cold  as  ice ; 
Nothing  remains  of  all  the  vapor, 
Save — what  I  send  you — ink  and  paper. 

Tlios  flow  my  morning  hours  along. 
Smooth  as  the  numbers  of  my  soqg : 
Yet  let  me  wander  as  I  will, 
I  feel  I  am  a  prisoner  still. 
Thus  Robin,  with  the  blushing  breast. 
Is  ravish'd  from  his  liule  nest 
By  barbarous  boys,  who  bind  his  leg. 
To  make  him  flutter  round  a  peg  .* 
See,  the  glad  captive  spreads  his  wings. 
Mounts,  in  a  moment,  mounts  and  sings. 
When  suddenly  the  cruel  chain 
Twitches  him  back  to  earth  again. 
— ^The  clock  strikes  one — I  can't  delay. 
For  dinner  comes  but  once  a  day. 
At  present,  worthy  friend,  farewell ; 
But  by  to-morrow's  post  I  '11  tell. 
How,  during  these  half-doxen  moons, 
I  cheat  the  laiy  aflemoons. 

June  13, 1796. 


EPISTLE  II. 

In  this  sweet  place,  where  fieodom  reigns. 
Secured  by  bolts,  and  snug  in  chains ; 
Where  innocence  and  guilt  together 
Roost  like  two  turtles  of  a  feather; 
Where  debtors  safe  at  axichor  lie 
From  saucy  duns  and  bailiffi  sly ; 
Where  highvraymen  and  robbers  stout 
Would,  rather  than  break  in,  break  out ; 
Where  all  so  guarded  and  recluse, 
That  none  his  liberty  can  lose ; 
Here  each  may,  as  his  means  aflbrd, 
Dine  like  a  pauper  or  a  lord. 
And  those  who  can't  the  cost  defray 
May  live  to  dine  another  day. 

Now  let  us  ramble  o'er  the  green. 
To  see  and  hear  what's  heard  and  seen ; 
To  breathe  the  sir,  enjoy  the  light. 
And  hail  yon  sun,  who  shines  as  bright 
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Upon  tho  dungeon  and  the  gallowi 

Afl  on  York  Minster  or  Kew  Palace. 

Aqd  here  let  m  the  acene  review: 

That's  the  old  castle,  this  the  new ; 

Yonder  the  felons'  walk,  and  there 

The  lady-prisoners  take  the  air ; 

Behind  are  solitary  cells. 

Where  hermits  Iitc  like  snails  in  shells ; 

There  stands  the  chapel  for  good  people ; 

That  black  balcony  is  the  steeple ; 

How  gaily  spins  the  weather'Cock ! 

How  proudly  shines  the  crazy  dock ! 

A  clock,  whose  wheels  eccentric  run 

Afore  like  my  head  than  like  the  sun : 

And  yet  it  ^ws  us,  right  or  wrong, 

The  days  are  only  twelve  hours  long ; 

Though  captives  often  reckon  here 

Each  day  a  month,  each  month  a  year. 

There  honest  William  stands  in  state, 

The  porter,  at  the  horrid  gate ; 

Yet  no  ill-natured  soul  is  he. 

Entrance  to  all  the  workl  is  fine ; 

One  thing  indeed  is  rather  hard, 

Egreas  is  frequently  debarr'd ; 

Ot  all  the  joys  within  tl^at  reign. 

There 's  none  like— getting  out  again ! 

Across  the  green,  behold  the  court. 

Where  jargon  reigns  and  wigs  resort ; 

Where  bloody  tongues  fight  bloodless  battles. 

For  life  and  death,  ibr  straws  and  rattles ; 

Where  juries  yawn  their  patience  out. 

And.  judges  dream  in  spite  of  gouL 

"niere,  on  the  ou^de  of  the  door 

(As  sang  a  wicked  wag  of  yore). 

Stands  Mother  Justice,  tall  and  thin, 

Who  never  yet  hath  ventured  in. 

The  cause,  my  friend,  may  soon  be  shown: 

The  lady  wfw  a  stepping<«tone. 

Till — ^though  the  metamorphose  odd  is— 

A  chisel  made  the  block  a  goddess ; 

•^"Odd!**  did  I  say?— I'm  virrong  this  time; 

But  I  was  hamper'd  for  a  rhyme : 

Justice  at — I  could  tell  you  where— 

Is  just  the  same  as  justice  there. 

But  lo !  my  frisking  dog  attends, 
The  kindest  of  ibur*fboted  friends ; 
Brim-full  of  giddiness  and  mirth. 
He  b  the  prettiest  fool  on  earth. 
The  rogue  is  twice  a  squirrel's  siae. 
With  short  snub  nose  and  big  black  eyes ; 
A  cloud  of  brown  adorns  his  tail. 
That  curls  and  serves  him  for  a  sail ; 
The  same  deep  auburn  dyes  his  ears, 
That  never  were  abridged  by  shears : 
While  white  around,  as  Lapland  snows. 
His  hair,  in  soft  profusion,  flows; 
Waves  on  hb  breast,  and  plumes  his  foet 
With  glossy  fringe,  like  feathers  fleet  , 
A  thousand  antic  tricks  he  plays. 
And  looks  at  once  a  thousand  ways ; 
His  wit,  if  he  has  any,  lies 
Somewhere  between  his  tail  and  eyes ; 
Sooner  tho  light  those  eyes  will  foil, 
Than  BiUy  cease  to  wag  that  tail. 


And  yet  the  fellow  ne'er  is  safe 
From  the  tremendous  beak  of  Ralph ; 
A  raven  grim,  in  black  and  blue. 
As  arch  a  knave  as  e*er  you  knew ; 
Who  hops  about  with  broken  pinions, 
And  thinks  these  walls  his  ohti  dominions. 
This  virag  a  mortal  foe  lo  Bill  is. 
They  fight  like  Hector  and  Achilles ; 
Bold  Billy  runs  with  all  his  might. 
And  conquers,  Parthian-like,  in  flight ; 
While  Ralph  his  own  importance  feels. 
And  wages  endless  v^-ar  with  heels : 
Horses  and  dogs,  and  geese  and  deer. 
He  slily  pinches  in  the  rear ; 
They  start,  surprised  with  sudden  pain. 
While  honest  Ralph  sheers  off  again. 

A  melancholy  stag  appears, 
With  rueful  look  and  flagging  ears ; 
A  feeble,  lean,  consumptive  elf. 
The  very  picture  of  myself! 
My  ghost-like  form,  and  new-nooon  phiz. 
Are  just  the  counterparts  of  his : 
Blasted  like  me  by  fortune's  frown ; 
Like  me,  twice  hunted,  twick  run  down ! 
Like  me,  pursued  almost  to  death. 
He's  come  to  gaol  to  save  his  breath ! 
Still,  on  his  |iainful  limbs,  are  seen 
The  scars  where  wonying  dogs  have  been ; 
Still  on  his  woe-imprinted  face, 
I  weep  a  broken  heart  to  trace. 
Daily  the  mournful  wretch  I  feed 
With  crumbs  of  comfort  and  of  bread ; 
But  roan,  &Ise  man !  so  well  he  knows. 
He  deems  the  species  all  his  foes : 
In  vain  I  smile  to  soothe  his  fear, 
He  will  not  dare  to  come  too  near; 
He  lingers — ^looks — and  fain  he  would — 
Then  strains  his  neck  to  reach  the  food. 
Oft  as  his  plaintive  looks  I  see, 
A  brother's  bowels  yearn  in  me. 
What  rocks  and  tempests  yet  await 
Both  him  and  me.  we  leave  to  fate ; 
We  know,  by  past  experience  taught. 
That  innocence  availeth  nought : 
I  feel,  and  't  is  my  proudest  boast. 
That  conscience  is  itself  a  host : 
While  this  inspires  my  swelling  breast 
Let  all  forsake  me — I  'm  at  rest; 
Ten  thousand  deaths,  in  every  nerve, 
I'd  rather  buffee  than  deserve. 


But  yonder  comes  the  victim's  wile, 
A  dappled  doe,  all  fire  and  life ; 
She  trips  along  with  gallant  pace. 
Her  limbs  alert,  her  motion  grace : 
Soft  as  the  moon-light  feiries  bound. 
Her  footsteps  scarcely  kiss  the  ground ; 
Gently  she  lifls  her  fiiir  brown  head. 
And  licks  my  hand,  and  begs  for  bread : 
I  pat  her  forehead,  stroke  her  neck. 
She  starts,  and  gives  a  timid  squeak ; 
Then,  while  her  eye  with  brilliance  boxna 
The  fowning  ai  'mal  returns ; 
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Pricki  her  bob-t&il,  and  wnvet  her  ean* 
And  haj^er  than  a  queen  appean : 
— Fbor  beait!  from  fell  ambition  five, 
And  all  the  woes  of  Libkrtt  ; 
Bom  in  a  gaol,  a  prisoner  bred. 
No  dreams  of  hunting  rack  thine  head ; 
Ah !  mayat  ihoa  never  pass  these  bounds 
To  see  the  world— and  feel  the  hounds ! 
Still  all  her  beauty,  all  her  art. 
Have  feil'd  to  win  her  husband's  heart; 
Her  lambent  eyes,  and  lovely  chest ; 
Her  swan-like  neck,  and  ermine  breast ; 
Her  taper  legs,  and  spotty  hide. 
So  sofUy,  delicately  pied. 
In  vain  their  ibnd  allurements  spread^— 
To  love  and  joy  her  spouse  is  dead. 
But  lo !  the  evening  shadows  fall 
Bioader  and  browner  from  the  wall ; 
A  warning  voice,  like  curfew-bell, 
Commands  each  captive  to  his  cell ; 
My  faithful  dog  and  I  retire. 
To  play  and  chatter  by  the  fire : 
Soon  oomes  a  turnkey  with  "Good  night,  sir!** 
And  boUs  the  door  with  all  his  might,  sir: 
'Then  leisurely  to  bed  I  creep, 
And  sometimes  wake— and  sometimes  sleep. 
These  are  the  joys  that  reign  in  pnson, 
And  if  I  'm  happy,  't  is  with  reason : 
Yet  still  this  prospect  o*er  the  rest 
Aiakes  every  bleasing  doubly  blest; 
That  soon  these  pleasures  ^11  be  vanished. 
And  I,  from  all  these  comforts,  banish*d ! 


Jime  1<  1796. 


THE  BRAMIN. 

KXTEACT  ntOM  CANTO  L 

Onci,  oo  the  mountain's  balmy  lap  redined. 
The  sage  unlock'd  the  treasures  of  his  mind ; 
Pure  flora  his  lips  sublime  instruction  came. 
As  the  blest  altar  breathes  celestial  flame ; 
A  band  of  youths  and  virgins  round  him  press'd. 
Whom  thus  the  prophet  and  the  sage  address'd. 

"  Through  the  wide  universe's  boundless  range. 
All  that  exist  decay,  revive,  and  change : 
No  atom  torpid  or  inactive  lies ; 
A  being,  once  created,  never  dies. 
The  waning  moon,  when  quench'd  in  shades  of  night. 
Renews  her  youth  with  all  the  charms  of  light ; 
The  flowery  beauties  of  the  blooming  year 
Shrink  from  the  shivering  blast,  and  disappear ; 
Yet,  warm'd  wiXh  quickening  showers  of  genial  rain, 
Spring  from  their  graves,  and  purple  all  the  plain. 
AJi  day  the  night,  and  night  succeeds  the  day. 
So  death  reanimates,  so  lives  decay : 
like  billowB  on  the  undulating  main. 
The  swelling  fall,  the  falling  swell  again ; 
Thus,  on  tiie  tide  of  time,  inconstant,  roll 
I'he  dying  body  and  the  living  soul. 
In  every  animal,  inspired  with  breath. 
The  flowers  of  life  produce  the  fweds  of  death;— 
The  seeds  of  death,  though  sraUer'd  in  the  Ismb^ 
Spring  with  new  vigor,  vegetate  aivA  bloom. 


**  When  wasted  down  to  dust  the  creatoro  dies 
Quick,  from  its  cell,  the  enfituichised  spirit  flies ; 
Fills,  with  fresh  energy,  another  form. 
And  towen  an  elephant,  or  glides  a  worm ; 
The  awful  lion's  royal  shape  assumes ; 
The  fox's  subtlety,  or  peacock's  plumes ; 
Swims,  like  an  eagle,  in  the  eye  of  noon, 
Or  wails,  a  screech-owl,  to  the  deaf^  cold  moon ; 
Haunts  the  dread  brakes,  where  serpents  hiss  and  glares 
Or  hums,  a  glittering  insect,  in  the  air. 
The  illustrious  souls  of  great  and  virtuooa  men. 
In  noble  animals  revive  again : 
But  base  and  vicious  spirits  wind  their  way 
In  scorpions,  vultures,  sharks,  and  beasts  of  prey. 
The  feir,  the  gay,  the  witty,  and  the  bnve, 
The  fod,  the  coward,  courtier,  ^rrant,  slave; 
Each,  in  congenial  animals,  shall  find 
A  home  and  kindred  for  his  wandering  mind. 

**  Even  the  cold  body,  when  enshrined  in  earth. 
Rises  again  in  vegetable  birth : 
From  the  vile  ashes  of  the  bad  proceeds 
A  baneful  harvest  of  pernicious  weeds ; 
The  relics  of  the  good,  awaked  by  showers. 
Peep  fixxn  the  lap  of  death,  and  live  in  flowaia ; 
Sweet  modeat  flowers,  that  blush  al<mg  the  vale, 
Whose  fragrant  lips  embalm  the  passing  gala." 

KXTBACT  FROM  CANTO  IL 


Now,  mark  the  words  these  dying  lips  impart, 
And  wear  this  grand  memorial  round  your  beait; 
All  that  inhabit  ocean,  air,  or  earth. 
From  oi|K  eternal  sire  derive  their  birth. 
The  Hand  that  built  the  palace  of  the  sky 
Form'd  the  light  wings  that  decorate  a  fly ; 
The  Power  that  wheels  the  circling  planets  round 
Reais  every  iiifent  flow'ret  on  the  ground ; 
That  Bounty  which  the  mightiest  beings  share 
Feeds  the  least  gnat  that  gilds  the  evening  air. 
Thus  all  the  wild  inhabitants  of  woods. 
Children  of  air,  and  tenants  of  the  floods; 
All,  all  are  equal,  independent,  free. 
And  all  the  hsirs  of  immortality ! 
For  all  that  live  and  breathe  have  once  been  men. 
And,  in  succession,  will  be  such  again : 
Even  you,  in  turn,  that  human  shape  must  change. 
And  through  ten  thousand  forms  of  being  range. 

Ah!  then,  refrain  your  brethren's  blood  to  spill. 
And,  till  you  can  create,  forbear  to  kill ! 
Ofl  as  a  guiltless  fellow-creature  dies. 
The  blood  of  innocence  for  vengeance  cries : 
Even  grim,  rapacious  savages  of  prey. 
Presume  not,  save  in  selCdefence,  to  slay. 
What,  though  to  Heaven  their  forfeit  lives  they  owe 
Hath  Heaven  commission'd  thee  to  deal  the  blow  7 
Crush  not  the  feeble,  inoflfensive  vronn. 
Thy  sister's  spirit  wears  that  humble  fbnn! 
Why  should  thy  cruel  arrow  smite  yon  bird  ? 
In  him  thy  Inother's  plaintive  song  is  heard. 
When  the  poor,  harmless  kid,  all  trembling,  Uea, 
And  begs  his  little  life  with  infant  cries. 
Think,  ere  you  take  the  throbbing  victim*B  taieath. 
You  doom  a  dear,  an  only  child,  to  death. 
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Whflo  at  the  ring  the  beauteoua  heifer  ttandi, 

—Stay,  monster !  itay  tboee  parricidal  handa ; 

Canst  ihoa  not.  in  that  mild  dejected  &ce. 

The  ncred  ftaturea  of  thy  mother  trace  f 

When  to  the  stake  the  generous  bull  yon  lead, 

Tremble,    ah,  tremble, — lest  your  father  bleed. 

Let  not  your  anger  on  your  dog  descend, 

The  faithfol  animal  was  once  your  friend ; 

The  friend  whose  courage  snatch*d  you  fh>m  the  grave. 

When  wrapt  in  flames  or  sinking  in  the  wave. 

— Rash,  impious  youth .'  renounce  that  horrid  knife. 

Spare  the  sweet  antelope '  ah,  spare— thy  wife  I 

in  ihe  meek  victim's  tear-illumined  eyes. 

See  the  soft  image  of  thy  consort  rise ; 

Such  as  she  is,  when  by  romantic  streams. 

Her  spirit  greets  thee  in  delightful  dreams ; 

Not  as  she  look'd,  when  blighted  in  her  bloom ; 

Not  as  she  lies,  all  pole  in  yonder  tomb ; 

That  mournful  tomb,  where  all  thy  joys  repose  ! 

That  hallowed  tomb,  where  all  thy  grieft  shall  dose. 

While  yet  I  sing,  the  weary  king  of  Ught 
Resigns  his  sceptre  to  the  queen  of  night; 
Unnomber'd  orbi  of  living  fire  appear. 
And  roU  in  glittering  grandeur  o'er  the  sphere. 
Perfaapa  the  soul,  releaied  from  earthly  tiea, 
A  thoasand  ages  hence  may  momt  the  skies ; 
ThroBi^  sons  and  planets,  stars  and  syalena  range, 
In  each  new  forms  assume,  relinquish,  change ;        | 


From  age  to  age,  from  worid  to  world  aspire. 
And  climb  the  scale  of  being  higher  and  hi|^T; 
But  who  these  awfiil  mysteries  dare  explore  f 
Pause,  O  my  soul !  and  tremble,  and  adore. 

There  is  a  Power,  all  other  powers  above. 
Whose  name  is  Goodness,  and  His  nature  Love : 
Who  call*d  the  infrnt  universe  to  light. 
From  central  nothing  and  circumfluent  night 
On  His  great  providence  all  worlds  depend. 
As  trembling  atoms  to  their  centre  tend : 
in  nature's  fiice  His  glory  shines  confest, 
She  wears  His  sacred  image  on  her  breast ; 
His  spirit  breathes  in  every  living  soul; 
His  bounty  fiseds,  his  preseaoe  fills  the  whole ; 
Though  seen,  invisible— though  felt,  unknown : 
AH  that  exist,  exist  in  Him  alone. 
But  who  the  wonders  of  His  hand  can  trace 
Through  the  dread  ocean  of  unfatbom'd  space  ? 
When  from  the  shore  we  llA  our  fiunting  eyes. 
Where  boundless  scenes  of  God-like  grandeur  ri&e . 
Like  sparkling  atoms  in  the  noontide  rays. 
Worlds,  Stan,  and  suns,  and  univeises  blaze ! 
Yet  these  transcendent  monuments  thai  shine. 
Eternal  miracles  of  skill  divine, 
These,  and  ten  thousand  more,  are  only  still 
The  shadow  of  His  power,  the  transcript  of  His  will. 
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O  Isboram 
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IbnL  ad  Lgram,  Od.  ZXXII,  fib. 


1. 


THE  GRAVE. 

• 

Theuc  is  a  calm  for  those  who  weep^ 
A  rest  for  weary  pilgrims  finmd. 
They  sofUy  lie  anid  sweetly  sleep 

Low  in  Ihe  ground. 

The  storm  that  wrecks  the  winter  sky 
No  more  disturbs  their  deep  repose. 
Than  sumroerevening's  latest  sigh 

That  shuts  the  rose. 

I  long  to  lay  this  painful  head 
And  aching  heart  beneath  the  soil. 
To  slumber  in  that  dreamless  bed 

From  all  my  toiL 

For  Miseiy  stole  me  at  my  Uiih, 
And  cast  me  helpless  on  the  wild : 
I  perish , — O  my  Mother  Earth, 

Take  home  thy  Child. 

On  thy  dear  lap  tliese  limbs  reclined, 
Shall  gently  moulder  into  thee ; 
fiat  leave  one  wretched  trace  behind 

Resembling  me. 


Harii!— a  strange  sound  afl&i^ts  mine  ear 
My  pulser— my  brain  runs  wild, — I  rave ; 
•-.-Ah !  who  art  thou  whose  voice  I  hear? 

— **  I  am  THE  Grave  !  '* 

*  The  Grave,  that  never  spake  before. 
Hath  fiyond  at  length  a  tongue  to  chide : 
O  listen ! — ^I  will  speak  no  more  >— 

Be  silent.  Pride ! 

**  Art  thou  a  Wretch  of  hope  forlorn, 
The  victim  of  consuming  cnre  ? 
Is  thy  distracted  conscience  torn 

By  fell  despair  ? 

"  Do  foul  misdeeds  of  former  times 
Wring  with  remorse  thy  guilty  breast  ? 
And  ghosts  of  unfbrgiven  crimes 

Murder  thy  rest  7 

**  Lasb'd  by  the  furies  of  the  mind. 
From  Wrath  and  Vengeance  wouldst  thou  flcef 
Ah!  think  not,  hope  not,  fool,  to  find 

A  friend  in  me. 
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"Bjr  an  the  tenon  of  the  tomb, 
Beyond  (he  power  of  tongue  to  tell ; 
Bjr  the  dreed  tecreto  of  my  womb; 

By  Death  and  Hell  ; 

**  I  charge  thee  live  ! — repent  and  pray, 
In  diMt  thine  infiuny  deplore ; 
There  ]ret  is  mercy — go  thy  way. 

And  tin  no  more. 

**  Art  thoa  a  Mourner  f — ^Hait  thou  known 
The  joy  of  innocent  delighti. 
Endearing  days  for  ever  flown. 

And  tranquil  nig^li  t 

**  O  LIVE !-— and  deeply  chernh  still 
The  tweet  remembrance  of  the  past : 
Rely  on  Heaven's  unchanging  will 

For  peace  at  last 

**  Art  thou  a  Wanderer  f — ^Hast  thou  aeen 
O'erwhelming  tempests  drown  thy  bark  f 
A  shipwreck'd  sufferer,  hast  thou  been  ^ 

Misfortune's  mark  f 

**  Though  long  of  winds  and  waves  the  sport, 
Condemn'd  in  wretchedness  to  roam. 
Live! — thou  shalt  reach  a  sheltering  port, 

A  quiet  home. 

**  To  FaiENoeHip  didst  thou  trust  thy  fame. 
And  was  thy  friend  a  deadly  foe, 
Who  stole  into  thy  breast  to  aim 

A  surer  blow  ? 

-  Live  !— and  repine  not  o*er  his  loss, 
A  loss  unworthy  to  be  told : 
Thou  hast  mistaken  sordid  dross 

For  friendship's  gold. 

**  Seek  the  true  treasure,  seldom  found, 
Of  power  the  fiercest  griefi  to  calm. 
And  soothe  the  bosom's  deepest  wound 

With  heavenly  balm. 

*'  Did  Woman's  charms  thy  youth  beguile, 
And  did  the  Fair  One  faithless  prove  f 
Hath  she  betray'd  thee  with  a  smile, 

And  sold  thy  love  f 

**  Live!  'T was  a  false  bewildering  fire: 
Too  oflen  Love's  insidious  dart 
Thrills  the  fond  sou)  with  wild  denre. 

But  kills  the  heart 

**  Thou  yet  shall  know,  how  sweet,  how  dear, 
To  gaie  on  listenh^  Beauty's  eye ; 
To  askr— and  pause  in  hope  and  foar 

Till  she  reply. 


"  A  nobler  flame  shall  warm  thy 
A  brighter  maiden  foithful  prove ; 
Thy  youth,  thine  age,  shall  yet  be  blest 

In  woman's  love. 

«  — ^Whato'er  thy  lot, — ^whoe'er  thou  be^- 
Confess  thy  folly,  kiss  the  rod, 
And  in  thy  chostenfaig  sonows  see 

The  hand  of  Godu 
33  3A3 


**  A  braised  reed  he  will  not  break ; 
Afl9icti(Mis  all  his  children  feel ; 
He  wounds  them  for  his  mercy's  sake, 

He  wounds  to  heaL 

**  Humbled  beneath  his  mighty  hand. 
Prostrate  his  Providence  adore : 
Tis  done!— Arise!  He  bids  thee  stand, 

To  fall  no  more. 

**  Now,  Traveller  in  the  vale  of  tears. 
To  realms  of  everlasting  light. 
Through  Time's  dark  v^ldemess  of  yean. 

Pursue  thy  flight 

*  Tliere  is  a  calm  for  those  who  weep^ 
A  rest  lor  weary  Pilgrims  found ; 
And  while  the  mouldering  ashes  sleep 

Low  in  the  ground, 

**  The  Soul,  of  origin  divine, 
Gon*B  glorious  image,  freed  from  clay. 
In  heaven's  eternal  sphere  shall  shine 

A  star  of  day. 

**The  Sun  is  but  a  spark  of  fire, 
A  transient  meteor  in  the  sky ; 
The  Soul,  immortal  as  its  Sire, 

Shau.  never  die." 


TH£  LYRE. 


Ak!  who  weald  tors  lbs  Ijist 


Where  the  roving  rill  mcander'd 
Down  the  green  retiring  vale, 
Poor,  forlorn  Alcjcus  wander'd. 

Pale  vrith  thought,  serenely  pale : 
Timeless  sorrow  o'er  his  foce 
Breathed  a  melancholy  grace. 
And  fix'd  on  every  feature  there 
The  mournful  resignation  of  despair. 

O'er  his  arm,  his  lyre  neglected. 

Once  his  deer  companion,  hung. 
And,  in  spirit  deep  dcgected. 

Thus  the  pensive  poet  sung : 
While,  at  .midnight's  solemn  noon. 
Sweetly  shone  Sm  cloudless  moon. 
And  all  the  stars,  around  his  head. 
Benignly  bright,  theif  mildest  influence  shed 

** Lyre !  O  Lyre!  my  dioeen  treasore. 

Solace  of  my  bleeding  heart ;     . 
Lyre!  O  Lyre!  my  only  pleasure, 

We  must  now  for  ever  part: 
For  in  vain  thy  poet  sings^ 
Wooes  in  vain  thine  heavenly  strings ; 
The  Muse's  wretdied  sons  are  bom 
1*0  cold  neglect,  and  penury,  and  soon. 

**  That  which  Alexander  sigh'd  lor. 
That  which  CsBsar'^  soul  posseas'd. 

That  which  heroes,  kings,  have  died 
Glory !— animates  my  breast : 
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Hark !  the  chorgmg  trumpeti*  dirotti 

Pour  their  death-defying  notei ; 
'Toarmi!'  they  call:  to  arm  I  fly, 
Like  WoUe  to  conquer,  and  like  Wolft  to  die. 

<«Soft! — the  blood  of  morder'd  legioni 
Sumrooni  vengeance  from  the  ikies ; 

FLaming  towns  and  ravaged  regions. 
All  in  awiiil  judgment  rise. — 

0  then,  innocently  brave, 

1  will  wrestle  with  the  wave ; 

Lo !  Commerce  spreads  the  daring  ail. 
And  yokes  Imt  naval  cfaaiiots  to  tibe  gale. 

**  Blow,  ye  breexes  I — gently  blowing. 

Waft  me  to  that  happy  shore, 
Where  from  Aontains  ever  flowing 

Indian  lealms  their  treasures  pour : 
Thence  returning,  poor  in  health. 
Rich  in  honesty  and  wealth, 
0*er  thee,  my  dear  paternal  soil, 
I  '11  strew  the  golden  harvest  of  my  toil 

**  Then  shall  Misery's  sons  and  danghten 

In  their  lowly  dwellings  sing ; 
Bounteous  as  the  Nile's  dark  waters, 

Undisoover'd  as  the  spring, 
I  will  scatter  o'er  the  land 
Blessings  with  a  secret  hand ; — 
For  such  angelic  tasks  design'd, 
I  give  the  Lyre  and  sorrow  to  the  wind." 

On  an  oak,  whose  branches  hoary 
8igh*d  to  every  passing  breeie, 
Sigh'd  and  told  the  simple  story 

Of  the  patriarch  of  trees ; 
High  in  the  air  hiMiarp  he  hung. 
Now  no  more  to  laptors  strung; 
Then  worm  in  hope,  no  longer  pale. 
He  blush'd  adieu,  and  rambled  down  the  dale. 

Lightly  tonch'd  by  fiury  fingers. 

Hark ! — ^the  Lyre  enchants  the  wind ; 
Fond  AlciBUs  listens,  lingers, 

— Lingering,  listening,  looks  behind. 
Now  the  music  mounts  on  high. 
Sweetly  swelling  through  the  sky; 
To  every  tone,  with  tender  heat. 
His  heartetrings  vibrate,  and  hif  pulses  beat 

Now  the  strains  to  silence  stealing. 

Soft  in  ecstades  expire ; 
Oh !  with  what  rcmuintic  feeling 
Pbor  AlcsBus  grasps  the  Lyre. 
Lo !  his  furious  hand  he  flings 
In  a  tempest  o'er  the  strings; 
He  strikes  the  chords  so  quidt,  so  loud, 
Tis  Jove  (hot  scatters  lightning  from  a  cloud. 

**  Lyre !  O  Lyre !  my  chosen  treasure. 

Solace  of  my  bleeding  heart ; 
Lyre !  O  Lyre !  my  only  pleasure. 

We  will  never,  never  part 
Glory,  Commerce,  now  in  vain 
Tempt  me  to  the  field,  the  main; 
The  Muse's  sons  are  blest  though  bom 
To  cold  naifiecU  and  penury,  and  scorn. 


**  What  though  all  the  world  neglect  me, 

Shall  my  haughty  soul  repine  f 
And  shall  poverty  deject  me. 

While  this  haUow'd  Lyre  is  mme  T 
Heaven — that  o*er  my  helpless  head 
Many  a  wrathful  vial  shed, — 
Heaven  gave  this  Lyre^ — and  thus  decreed. 
Be  thou  a  bruued,  but  not  a  bnkem  reed." 


REMONffTRANCE  TO  WINTER 

Ah  !  why,  unfeeling  Winter,  why 

Still  flags  thy  torpid  wing  7 
Fly,  melancholy  Season,  fly. 

And  yield  the  year  to  Spring. 

Spring,^ — the  young  harbinger  of  love. 

An  exile  in  disgrace* — 
Flits  o'er  the  scene,  like  Noah's  dove. 

Nor  finds  a  resting-plaoe. 

When  on  the  mountain's  azure  peak 

Alights  her  fiury  form. 
Cold  blow  the  winds, — and  dark  and  bleak 

Around  her  rolls  the  storm. 

If  to  the  valley  she  repair 

For  shelter  and  defence, 
Thy  wrath  pursues  the  mourner  them 

And  drives  her,  weeping,  thence 

She  seeks  the  brook,  the  feithless  brooV 

Of  her  unmindful  grown. 
Feels  the  chill  magic  of  thy  look. 

And  lingers  into  stone. 

I%e  wooes  her  embryo  flowers  in  vain 

To  rear  their  in&nt  heads ; — 
Deaf  to  her  voice,  her  flowers  remain 

Enchanted  in  their  beds. 

In  vain  she  bids  the  trees  expand 
Their  green  luxuriant  chaims  9— 

Bare  in  the  wilderness  thoy  stand. 
And  stretch  their  withering  arms. 

Her  &vorite  birds,  in  feeble  notes, 

Lament  thy  long  delay ; 
And  strain  their  little  stammering  throats 

To  charm  thy  blasts  awvy. 

Ah,  Winter,  calm  thy  cruel  rage, 

Releaee  the  stmggliof  year; 
Thy  power  is  past  decnpil  Sage, 

Arise  and  disappear. 

The  stars  that  graced  thy  splendid  night 

An  lost  in  wanner  rays; 
The  Sun,  i«(}Qicing  in  his  might 

Unrolls  celestial  days. 

Then  why,  usurping  Winter,  why 

Still  flags  thy  fh»en  wing? 
Fly,  unrelenting  tyrant  fly — 

And  yield  the  year  to  Spring. 
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BONO. 

Round  Love's  Elynan  bowen 

The  fiurett  proepecta  rise ; 
There  bloom  the  sweetest  flowers. 
There  shine  the  purest  skies, 
And  joy  ahd  rspture  gild  mwhlie 
The  cloudless  heaven  of  Beauty's  smile. 


Round  Love's  deserted  bower^ 

Tremendous  rocks  arise ; 
Cold  mildews  blight  the  flowers. 
Tornadoes  rend  the  skies : 
And  Pleasure's  u-aning  moon  goes  down 
Amid  the  night  of  Beauty's  frown. 

Then,  Youth,  thou  fond  believer! 

The  wily  Siren  shun  : 
¥irho  trusts  the  dear  Deceiver 
Will  surely  be  undone. 
When  Beauty  triumphs,  ah !  beware ; 
Her  smile  is  hope— her  fiown  despair. 


LINES 

WUTTEN  UNDER  ▲  DRAWINO  OF  TAKDLT  OAI, 
CKX4CBRA*rKD   BY   OOWFKR. 


See  Hayley's  Life  and  Lettera  of  W.  Cowpec,  Esq. 

This  sole  survivor  of  a  race 
Of  giant  oaks,  where  once  the  wood 
Rang  with  the  bottle  or  the  chase, 
In  stem  and  lonely  grandeur  stood. 

From  age  to  age,  it  slowly  spread 
Its  gradual  boughs  to  sun  and  wind; 
From  age  to  age,  its  noble  head 
As  slowly  wither'd  and  declined. 

A  thousand  years  are  like  a  day, 
When  fled ; — no  longer  kno*.vn  than  seen; 
This  tree  was  dooro'd  to  pass  away. 
And  be  as  if  it  jie*er  had  been;— 

But  mournful  Cowper,  wanderii^  nigh. 
For  rest  beneath  its  shadow  came. 
When,  lo !  the  voice  of  days  gone  by 
Ascended  from  its  hollow  frame. 

O  that  the  Poet  had  reveal'd 
The  words  of  those  prophetic  strains, 
Ere  Death  the  eternal  mystery  seal'd ! 
—Yet  in  his  soog  the  Oak  remains. 

And  firesh  in  niideca3ring  prime, 
7Vre  may  it  live,  beyond  the  power 
Of  storm  and  earthquake,  Man  and  Time, 
Till  Nature's  conflagration4M>ur. 


SONG 

WKITTKN   FOE  ▲  SOCIXTT,  WHOSE  MOTTO  WAS 
-  FRIENDSHIP,  LOVE,  AND  TRUTH." 

When  *'  Friendship,  Love,  and  Tmth  "  aboand 

Among  a  bond  of  Brothers, 
The  cup  of  joy  goes  gaily  round. 

Each  sbans  the  bliss  of  otheis : 


Sweet  roses  grace  the  thorny  vncy 

Along  this  vale  of  sorrow ; 
The  flowers  that  shed  their  leaves  to^lay 
Shall  bloom  again  to-morrow : 
How  grand  in  ago,  how  fair  in  youth. 
Are  holy  ''Friendship,  Love,  and  Truth !" 

On  halcyon  wings  our  moments  pass. 

Life's  cruel  cares  beguiling ; 
Old  Time  lays  down  his  scjrlhe  and  f^^m 

In  gay  good4iumor  smiling : 
With  ermine  beard  and  Ibrelock  grey 

His  reverend  front  adorning. 
He  kx>ks  like  Winter  tum'd  to  May, 

Night  soften'd  into  Morning. 
How  grand  in  age.  how  fair  in  youth. 
Are  holy  <*  Friendship,  Love,  and  Truth 

From  these  delightful  ibontains  flow 

Ambrosial  rills  of  pleasure : 
Can  man  desire,  can  Heaven  bestow 

A  more  resplendent  treasuro  7 
Adom'd  with  gems  so  richly  bright. 

We'll  ibrm  a  Constellation, 
Where  every  Star,  with  modest  lighl 

Shall  gild  his  proper  station. 
How  grand  in  age,  how  fair  in  youth, 
Are  holy  "  Friendidup,  Love,  and  Troth 


REUGION, 

▲N  OCCASIONAL  RTMV. 

THROtran  shades  and  solitudes  pnilbuiMr 
The  fiunting  trsvellar  winds  his  way 

Bewildering  meteors  glare  arouikl. 
And  tempt  his  wandering  ieet  astray 

Welcome,  thrice  welcome,  to  his  eye. 
The  sudden  moon's  inspiring  light. 

When  forth  she  sallies  through  the  dcy. 
The  guardian  angel  of  the  night. 

Thus  mortals,  blind  and  weak,  bek>w 
Pursue  the  phantom  Bliss,  in  vain , 

The  world 's  a  wilderness  of  woe, 
And  life  a  pilgrimage  of  pain« — 

Till  mild  Religion,  fiom  above. 
Descends,  a  sweet  engaging  fonn- 

The  messenger  of  heavenly  love. 
The  bow  of  promise  in  a  storm. 

Then  guilty  passions  wing  dieir  fli^it, 
Sorrow,  remorse,  affliction  cease; 

Reuoion's  yoke  is  soA  and  light. 
And  all  her  paths  are  paths  of  peace. 

AmbitioD,  pride,  revenge  depart. 
And  felly  flies  her  chastening  rod ; 

She  makes  the  humble  contrite  beail 
A  temple  of  the  living  God. 

Beyond  the  narrow  vale  of  time, 
WJhere  bright  celestial  ages  ndl. 

To  scenes  eternal,  scenes  sublime. 
She  points  the  way,  and  leads  the  soul 
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At  her  appvoAcli,  the  Grave  eppeiiri 
The  Gete  of  PfendiM  rralored ; 

Her  voice  the  watching  Cherub  heen, 
And  drop!  hie  double-flaming  awoid. 

Baptiied  with  her  renewing  fire. 
May  we  the  crown  of  glory  gain ; 

Rite  when  the  Hoet  of  Heaven  expire. 
And  reign  with  God,  fiir  ever  reign! 


-THE  JOY  OF  GRIEF." 

Ohhan. 

SwBET  the  hoar  of  tribulation. 

MThen  the  heart  can  freely  ngh ; 
And  the  tear  of  rengnation 

Twinklee  in  the  mournful  eye. 

Have  you  felt  a  kind  emotion 

Tremble  through  your  troubled  breait ; 
Soft  as  evening  o'er  the  ocean, 

When  the  channi  the  waves  to  nstf 

Have  you  lost  a  friend,  or  brother? 

Heard  a  frther's  parting  breath? 
Cased  upon  a  lifeless  modier. 

Till  she  8eem*d  to  wake  from  death? 

Have  you  felt  a  spouse  expiring 
In  your  arms,  before  your  viewl 

Watch*d  the  lovely  soul  retiring 
From  her  eyes  that  broke  oo  you  ? 

Did  not  grief  then  grow  romantic. 
Raving  on  remembered  bliss  ? 

Did  you  not,  with  fisrvor  frantic. 
Kiss  the  lips  that  feh  no  kiss  ? 

Tes !  but,  when  you  had  resign'd  her, 
Lifo  and  you  were  reconciled ; 

Amiia  leflr--«he  left  behind  her. 
One,  one  dear,  one  only  child. 

But  before  the  green  moss  peeping. 
His  poor  mother's  grave  array'd, 

In  that  grave  the  in&nt  sleeping 
On  the  mother's  lap  was  laid. 

Horror  then,  your  heart  congealing, 
Chill'd  you  with  intense  despair : 

Can  jrou  odl  to  mind  the  feeling?-— 
No!  there  was  no  feeling  diere. 

From  that  gloomy  trance  of  sorrow 
When  yon.  woke  to  pangs  unknown. 

How  unwelcome  was  the  morrow, 
For  it  rose  oo  tou  alonb  ! 

Sunk  in  self^consuming  anguish. 
Can  die  poor  heart  always  adie  ? 

No!  the  tortured  nerve  vrill  languish. 
Or  the  strings  of  life  must  brrak. 

O'er  the  yielding  brow  of  Sadness 
One  faint  smile  of  comfort  stole ; 

One  soft  pang  of  tender  gladness 
Exquisitely  thrill'd  your  souL 


While  the  wounds  of  woe  are  healing. 
While  the  heart  is  all  resign'd ; 

T  is  a  solemn  feast  of  feeling, 
T  is  the  sabbath  of  the  mind. 

Pensive  memory  then  retraces 
Scenes  of  blus  for  ever  fled. 

Lives  in  former  times  and  places. 
Holds  communion  with  ihe  dead. 

And  when  night's  prophetic  slumbers 
Rend  the  veil  to  mortal  eyes. 

From  their  tombs  the  sainted  numbers 
Of  our  lost  companions  rise. 

You  have  seen  a  firiend,  a  brother. 
Heard  a  dear  dead  fether  speak ; 

IVoved  the  fondness  of  a  mother. 
Felt  her  tears  upon  your  cheek. 

Dreams  of  love  your  grief  beguiling, 
You  have  dasp'd  a  consort's  charms. 

And  received  your  infant  smiling 
From  his  mother's  sacred  arms. 

Trembling,  pale,  and  agonizing. 
While  you  moum'd  the  vision  gone. 

Bright  the  morning-star  arising 

Open'd  heaven,  from  whence  it  shone 

Thither  all  your  wishes  bending, 

Rose  in  ecstacy  sublime. 
Thither  all  your  hopes  ascending 

Trinmph'd  over  death  and  time. 

Thus  aflKcted,  bruised,  and  broken. 
Have  you  known  such  sweet  relief  f 

Yes,  my  friend ;  and  by  this  token. 
You  have  felt  **  thx  jot  of  geief.** 


THE  BATTLE  OF  ALEXANDRIA. 


AtTbebei,  in  Anosnt  Eftypt,  was  Meeted  a  sUtne  of  Monbun, 
with  a  harp  in  hb  band,  which  is  uid  to  hsTo  hailed  with 
daUgfatfbl  mnaie  the  ridng  ran.  and  in  melaneholjr  tooM  lu 
have  mottHMd  hii  departiue;  'Die  introdnction  of  tfaii  eele- 
braled  Lm,  on  a  modem  ooeaaioo,  will  be  eearared  as  an 
snaflhraoinn  by  those  only  who  think  that  ita  dioidii  have 
tunehed  nnikilfully. 


Harp  of  Memnon !  sweetly  strung 
To  the  music  of  the  spheres. 

While  the  Hero's  dirge  b  sung, 
Breathe  enchantment  to  our  ears. 

As  the  Sim's  descending  beams. 
Glancing  o'er  thy  feeling  wire. 

Kindle  every  chord  thai  gleams, 
like  a  ray  of  heavenly  fire : 

Let  thy  numbers,  soft  and  slow. 
O'er  the  plain  with  carnage  spread. 

Soothe  the  dying,  while  they  flow 
To  the  memory  of  the  dead. 

Bright  as  Venus,  newly  bom. 
Blushing  at  her  maiden  chams , 

Fresh  from  ocean  rose  the  Mora, 
When  the  trumpet  blew' to  arms. 
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0  that  Tinie  had  mafd  in  flight, 
Ere  that  Moming  left  the 

Fatal  as  the  Eigyjititm  night, 
When  the  eldHt>bom  were  lUun. 

Lash'd  to  mad  new  by  the  wind. 
As  the  Red  Sea  ■urgee  roar, 

Leave  a  gloomj  gulf  behind. 
And  devour  the  shrinking  sfaoce ; 

Thus,  with  overwhelming  pride, 
Gallia*s  brightest,  boldest  boast, 

In  a  deep  and  dreadful  tide, 
Roll'd  upon  the  British  host 


Dauntless  these  their  station  held. 
Though,  vrith  unexiinguish'd  ire, 

Gallla*s  legions,  tfariee  repell'd. 
Thrice  petumM  through  blood  and  fire. 

Thus,  above  the  stnins  of  time, 
Towering  to  the  sacred  spheres. 

Stand  the  pjrramids  suUiroe, — 
Rocks  amid  the  flood  of  years. 

Now  the  veteran  Chief  drew  nigh. 
Conquest  towering  on  his  crest, 

Valor  beaming  from  his  eye, 
Pi^  bleeding  in  his  breast 

Britain  saw  him  thus  advance 
In  her  Guardian  Angel's  form ; 

But  he  lower'd  on  hostile  France 
like  the  Demon  of  the  Storm. 

On  the  whiriwind  of  the  war 
High  he  rode,  in  vengeance  dire ; 

To  his  friends  a  leading  star, 
-To  his  foes  consuming  fire. 

Then  the  mighty  pour*d  their  breath. 
Slaughter  feasted  on  the  brave : 

"Twas  the  Carnival  of  Death ; 
Twas  the  Vintage  of  the  Grave. 

Charged  with  Abercromlrie's  doom, 
■  Lightning  wing'd  a  cruel  ball : 
T  was  the  Herald  of  the  Tomb^ 
And  the  Hero  folt  the  call — 

Felt— and  raised  his  arm  on  high ; 

Victory  well  the  signal  knew, 
Darted  from  his  awful  eye, 

And  the  force  of  France  o'erthrew. 

But  the  horrors  of  that  fitrht 
Were  the  weeping  Muse  lo  tell. 

Oh  't  would  cleave  the  womb  of  mght. 
And  awake  the  dead  that  fell ! 

Gash'd  with  honorable  scars. 

Low  in  Glory's  lap  they  lie ; 
Tbouf^  they  fell,  ihey  fell  like  slan. 

Streaming  splendor  through  the  sky. 

Tet  shall  Memory  mourn  that  day, 
When,  with  expectation  pale. 

Of  her  soldier  for  away 
Hie  poor  widow  hean  the  taler 


In  imagination  wild, 

Bhe  AaM  wander  o'er  this  plain, 
itwa^  'and  bid  her  orphan>«hild 

iSeek  Us  aire  among  the  slain. 

Gently,  6om  the  western  deep» 
O  ye  evening  brecass,  rise ! 

0*er  the  Lfia  of  Memnon  sweep. 
Wake  its  spirit  with  your  sighk 

Harpof  Mamnoni  sweetly  Strang 
To  the  music  of  the  spheKs, 

While  the  Hero's  dirge  is  sung 
Breathe  enchantment  to  our  aais. 

Let  thy  numbers  soft  and  slow. 
O'er  the  plain  with  carnage  spread. 

Soothe  the  dying,  while  they  flow 
To  the  memory  of  the  dead. 

None  but  solemn,  tender  tones 
TremUe  from  thy  plaintive  wires : 

Hark !  the  wounded  warriOT  groans : 
Hush  thy  warbUng ! — he  expires. 

Hush!  while  Sorrow  wakes  and  weeps: 
O'er  his  relics  cold  and  pale 

Night  her  silent  vigil  keeps. 
In  a  mournful  aaioniight  veil. 

Harp  of  Memnon !  from  afor. 
Ere  the  lark  salute  the  sky. 

Watch  the  risiag  ef  the  star 
That  peodaims  the  momiag  nigh. 

SoGQ  the  Son'a  ascending  lays. 

In  a  flood  of  hallow'd  fire. 
O'er  thy  kindling  ehords  shall  Uaae^ 

And  thy  magic  soul  inspire. 

Then  thy  tones  triumphant  pour, 
Let  them  pierce  the  Hero's  grave ; 

Life's  tumultuous  battle  o'er, 
O  how  sweetly  sleep  the  brave! 

From  the  dust  their  laurels  bloom. 
High  they  shoot  and  flourish  &99  i 

Glory's  Temple  is  the  tomb^ 
Death  is  immortality. 


THE  PILLOW. 

Tmc  head  fliat  oft  this  Pillow  press'd. 
That  aehing  head,  is  gone  to  rest ; 
Its  little  pleasures  now  no  more. 
And  all  its  migh^  sorrows  o'er, 
For  ever,  in  the  worm's  dark  bed. 
For  ever  sleeps  that  humble  head ! 


My  Friend  was  younf ,  the  world  was  new , 
The  worid  was  folse,  my  friend  was  true ; 
Lowly  his  lot,  his  birth  obscure. 
His  fortune  hard,  my  friend  was  poor; 
To  wisdom  he  had  no  pretence, 
A  child  <^  aufiering,  not  of  sense ; 
For  Nature  never  did  impart 
A  weaker  or  a  warmer  heart 
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His  (eirent  wal,  a  loul  of  flune, 
CoDtaiiied  its  frail  terrettrial  fiame ; 
That  fire  fiom  Heaven  to  fieroelj  bum'd. 
That  whence  it  came  it  eoon  retam'd : 
And  Y9U  O  Pillow !  yet  to  me. 
My  gentle  Friend  tunrivee  in  thee ; 
In  thee,  the  partner  of  his  hed, 
In  thee,  the  widow  of  die  dead. 

On  Hdioon's  inspiring  brink, 
Eire  ]ret  my  Friend  had  leam*d  to  dunl^ 
Once  as  he  passed  the  careless  day 
Among  die  whispering  reeds  at  |day, 
The  Muse  of  Sorrow  wander'd  by ; 
Her  pensive  beaaty  fix*d  his  eye ; 
With  sweet  astonishment  he  smiled ; 
The  Gipsy  saw— she  stole  the  child ; 
And  soft  oo  her  ambrosial  breast 
Sang  the  delighted  babe  to  rest ; 
Convey'd  him  to  her  inmost  grove, 
And  loved  him  with  a  Mother>  love. 
Awaking  from  his  rosy  nap, 
And  gaily  sporting  on  her  lap, 
His  wanton  fingers  o*er  her  lyre 
Twinkled  like  electric  fire : 
Quick  and  quicker  as  they  flew, 
Sweet  and  sweeter  tones  they  drew ; 
Now  a  bolder  hand  he  flings. 
And  dives  among  the  deepest  strings ; 
Then  forth  the  music  brake  like  thunder; 
Back  he  started,  wild  with  wonder, 
llie  Muse  of  Sorrow  wept  for  joy, 
And  dasp'd  and  kiss'd  her  choeen  boy. 

Ah !  then  no  more  his  smiling  boon 
Were  spent  in  Childhood's  Eden-bowen; 
The  fall  ihim  Infantonnooenoe, 
The  &11  to  knowledge  drives  us  thence : 
O  Knowledge !  worthless  as  the  price. 
Bought  with  the  loss  of  Paradise^ 
As  happy  ignorance  declined. 
And  reason  rose  upon  his  mind. 
Romantic  hopes  and  fond  desires 
(Sparks  of  the  soul's  immortal  fires) 
Khndled  within  his  breast  the  rage 
To  breathe  through  every  future  age, 
To  dasp  the  flitting  shade  of  &me. 
To  build  an  everlasting  name, 
O'erleap  the  narrow  vulgar  span. 
And  live  beyond  the  life  of  man. 

Tlien  Nature's  charms  his  heart  possess'd. 
And  Nature's  glory  fUl'd  his  breast : 
The  sweet  Spring-morning's  infiuit  nys. 
Meridian  Summer's  youthful  blaie, 
Maturer  Autumn's  evening  mild. 
And  hoary  Winter's  midnight  wild. 
Awoke  h^  eye,  inspired  his  tongue ; 
For  every  scene  he  loved,  he  sung. 
Rude  were  his  songs,  and  simple  tmdi, 
TQl  Boyhood  bkMsom'd  into  Youth ; 
Then  nobler  themes  his  fancy  fired, 
To  bolder  flights  his  soul  aspired ; 
And  as  the  new  moon's  opening  eye 
Broadens  and  brightens  through  the  akjt 
From  the  dim  streak  of  western  light 
To  |he  fbll  orb  diat  rules  the  nightl 


Thus,  gathering  loftrs  in  its  race, 

And  shining  through  unbounded  space. 

From  earth  to  heaven  his  Genius  soar*d, 

T^me  and  etemi^  eiplored, 

And  hail'd,  where'er  its  footsteps  trod. 

In  Nature's  temple.  Nature's  God : 

Or  pierced  the  human  breast,  to  scan 

The  hidden  nugesty  of  Man ; 

Man's  hidden  weakness  too  descried, 

His  gloiy,  grandeur,  meanness,  pride : 

Punued  aloQg  their  erring  course 

The  streams  of  passion  to  their  source : 

Or  in  the  mind's  creation  sought 

New  Stan  of  &ncy,  worlds  of  thought. 

— ^Yet  still  through  all  his  strains  would  flow 

A  tone  of  uncomplaining  woe. 

Kind  as  the  tear  in  Pity's  eye. 

Soft  as  the  slumbering  In&nt's  sigh. 

So  sweedy,  exquisitely  wild, 

It  spako  the  Muse  of  Sorrow's  child. 

O  Pillow !  then,  when  light  withdrew. 
To  thee  the  fond  enthusiast  flew ; 
On  thee,  in  pensive  mood  reclined. 
He  pour'd  his  cnntempladve  mind. 
Till  o'er  his  eyes  with  mild  control 
Sleep  like  a  soft  enchantment  stole, 
Charm'd  into  life  his  airy  schemes, 
And  realized  his  waking  dreams. 

Soon  from  those  waking  dreams  he  woke. 
The  fidry  spell  of  fancy  broke ; 
In  vain  he  breathed  a  soul  of  fire 
Through  every  chord  that  strung  his  lyre. 
No  friendly  echo  cheer'd  his  tongue ; 
Amidst  the  wilderness  he  sung ; 
Louder  and  bolder  bards  were  crown'd. 
Whose  dissonance  his  music  drown'd ; 
The  public  ear,  the  public  voice. 
Despised  his  song,  denied  his  choice. 
Denied  a  name^«-a  lifii  in  death. 
Denied — a  bubble  and  a  breath. 

Stript  of  hii  fondest,  dearest  daim. 
And  disinherited  of  fimie. 
To  diee,  O  PUIow !  diee  alone. 
He  made  his  silent  anguish  known ; 
His  haughty  spirit  soom'd  the  blow 
That  laid  his  high  ambition  low ; 
But,  ah !  his  looks  assumed  in  vain 
A  cold  inef&ble  disdain. 
While  deep  he  cherish'd  in  his  breast 
The  scorpion  that  consumed  his  rest 

Yet  other  secret  griefb  had  he, 
O  Pillow !  only  told  to  thee : 
Say,  did  not  hopeless  love  intrude 
On  his  poor  boaom's  solitude  ? 
Perhaps  on  thy  sof\  lap  reclined. 
In  dreams  the  cruel  Fair  was  kind. 
That  more  intensely  he  tnight  know 
The  bitterness  of  waking  woe. 

Whate'er  those  pangs  from  me  oonceal'd. 
To  thee  in  midnight  groans  reveal'd. 
They  stung  remembrance  to  despair; 
**  A  wounded  Spirit  who  oan  bear?*' 
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Meanwhile  DiaeeM,  with  dow  decay, 
Bifoulder'd  his  feeble  firune  away ; 
And  as  his  evening  sun  declined, 
The  shadows  deepen'd  o*er  his  mind. 
What  doabls  and  terrors  then  possoss'd 
"The  darii  dominion  of  his  breast ! 
How  did  delirous  fiincy  dwell 
On  Madness,  Suicide,  and  Hell ! 
There  was  on  earth  no  Power  to  save : 
— ^But,  as  he  shudder'd  o'er  the  grave. 
He  saw  from  realms  of  light  descend 
The  firiend  of  him  who  has  no  friend, 
Religion ! — ^Her  almighty  breath 
Rebuked  the  winds  and  waves  of  death ; 
She  bade  the  storm  of  fren^  cease, 
And  smiled  a  calm,  and  whisper*d  peace  x 
Amidst  that  calm  of  sweet  repoae. 
To  Heaven  his  gentle  Spirit  rose. 


VERSES 

TO  TIU  mUf  OET  OF  THE  LATI  JOSEPH  IKOWNK,  Olf  LO- 
TmaflDALK,  ONE  OF  THE  PEOPLE  CALLED  QUAKEBfl, 
WHO  BAD  SUFFERED  A  LONG  CONFINEMEITT  IN  THE 
CASTLE  OF  YOEK,  AND  LOSS  OF  ALL  HIS  WORLDLY 
PEOPERTT,  FOE  CONSCIENCE  SAKE. 

''SniUT,  leave  thine  house  of  clay ; 
lingering  Dust,  resign  thy  breath ! 
Spirit,  cafct  thy  chaiM  away ; 
DuM,  be  thou  dissolved  in  deatfi ! " 

Thus  thy  Guardian  Angel  spoke. 
As  he  watch'd  thy  dying  bod ; 
As  the  bonds  of  life  he  broke, 
And  the  ransom'd  captive  fled. 

**  Prisoner,  long  detain*d  below ; 
Prisoner,  now  with  freedom  blest ; 
Welcome,  from  a  world  of  woe, 
Welcome  to  a  land  of  rest!" 

Tlius  thy  Guardian  Angel  sang, 
As  he  bore  thy  soul  on  high , 
While  with  Hallelujahs  rang 
All  the  region  of  the  sky. 

^-Te  that  mourn  a  Father's  kss, 
Ye  that  weep  a  Friend  no  more. 
Call  to  mind  the  Christian  cross 
Which  your  Friend,  your  Father  bore. 

Grief  and  penury  and  pain 

Still  attended  on  his  way. 

And  Oppression's  scourge  and  chain. 

More  unmerciful  than  Uiey. 

Yet,  while  travelling  in  distress 
(T  \ias  the  eldest  curse  of  sin) 
Tluoogh  the  worid's  waste  wilderness. 
He  liad  paradise  within. 

And  akmg  that  vale  of  tears. 
Which  his  humble  footsteps  trod, 
SliU  a  shining  path  appears. 
Where  the  Mourner  walk'd  with  God. 


Till  his  Master,  fitMn  above. 
When  the  promised  hour  was  oome. 
Sent  the  chariot  of  his  love 
To  convey  the  Wanderer  home. 

Saw  ye  not  the  wheels  of  firei 
And  the  steeds  that  cleft  the  vrind  ? 
Saw  ye  not  his  soul  aspire. 
When  his  mantle  dropp'd  behind  7 

Ye  who  caught  it  as  it  fell. 
Bind  that  mantle  round  your  breast ; 
So  in  yon  his  meekness  dwell. 
So  on  you  his  spirit  rest! 

Yet,  rejoicing  in  his  k)C, 
Still  shall  Memory  love  to  weep 
O'er  the  venerable  spot 
Where  his  dear  cold  relics  sleep. 

Grave !  the  guardian  of  his  dust, 
Grave !  the  treasury  of  the  skies, 
Every  atom  of  thy  trust 
Rests  in  hope  again  to  rise. 

Hark !  the  judgment-trumpet  calls—. 
*'  Soul,  rebuild  thine  house  of  day : 
Immortality  thy  walls. 
And  Eternity  thy  day !" 


THE  THUNDERSTORM. 

O  FOR  Evening's  brownest  shade ! 

Where  the  breeaes  play  by  stealth 
In  the  ibrest^cinctured  glade. 

Round  the  hermitage  of  Health : 
While  the  noon-bright  mountains  blase 
In  the  sun's  tormenting  rays. 

O'er  the  sick  and  sultry  plains. 
Through  the  dim  delirious  air. 

Agonising  silence  reigns. 
And  the  wanness  oC  despair: 

Nature  fiunts  with  fervent  heat, 

Ah!  her  pulse  hath  ceased  to  beat 

Now,  in  deep  and  dreadful  gloom. 

Clouds  on  clouds  portentous  spread. 
Black  as  if  the  day  of  doom 

Hung  o'er  Nature's  shrinking  head 
Lo !  the  lightning  breaks  from  high, 
— God  is  coming! — God  is  nigh! 

Hear  ye  not  his  chariot-wheds, 
As  the  mighty  thunder  rolls  7 

Nature,  startled  Nature  reels, 
From  the  centre  to  the  poles ; 

Tremble !— Ocean,  Earth,  and  ^y. 

Tremble ! — God  is  passing  by ! 

Darkness,  wild  with  horror,  forms 
His  m^terioua  ludmg-place ; 

Should  He,  from  his  ark  of  storms. 
Rend  the  veil,  and  show  his  fiuse. 

At  the  judgment  of  his  eye. 

All  the  univeise  would  die. 
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Briefer,  broader  lightningi  flah, 
Hail  and  nin  tempeatiioui  fidl ; 

Louder,  deeper  thaiiiden  cruli, 
Deaolatkm  threateni  all ; 

Struggling  Nature  gaspi  for  breath 

In  the  agony  of  death. 

God  of  Vengeanee»  iraai  afaov«, 
WhUe  thine  awful  bohi  are  huri'd, 

O  remember  thou  art  Love ! 
Spare !  O  apare  a  guilty  world ! 

Stay  Thy  aaming  wrath  awfaile, 

See  Thy  bow  of  promiab  mile. 

Welcome  in  the  eattem  doud, 

Measenger  of  Mercy  atill ; 
Now,  ye  windi,  proclaim  alood, 

"Peace  on  Earth,  to  Man  good-wilL" 
Nature!  God'a  repenting  Chfld, 
See  thy  Pkrent  reconciled. 

Hark !  the  nightingale,  afiur, 
Sweetly  ainga  the  tun  to  reet, 

And  awakea  the  evening-atar 
In  the  roay-tinted  weat : 

While  the  moon*8  enchanting  eye 

Opena  Paradise  on  high. 

Cool  and  tranquil  ia  the  night. 
Nature's  aore  affliciiona  cease, 

For  the  storm,  that  spent  its  might, 
Was  a  covenant  of  peace  $ 

Vengeance  dropa  her  harmless  rod : 

Mercy  ia  the  Powxk  or  Goa 


ODE  TO  THE  VOLUNTEERS  OF  BRITAIN, 
ON  TBI  raosrECT  or  htvabion. 

O  roE  the  death  of  thoae 
Who  for  their  country  die. 
Sink  on  her  bosom  to  repoaet 

And  triumph  where  they  he! 

• 

How  beautiful  in  death 
The  Warrior's  corpae  appeaia, 
Embalm*d  by  fond  Afiection's  breath, 
And  bathed  in  Woman's  teara! 

Their  loveliest  native  earth 
Enshrines  the  foUen  brave ; 
In  the  dear  land  that  gave  them  birdi 
They  find  their  tranquil  grava 

— But  the  wild  waves  shall  sweep 
Britannia's  foea  away, 
And  the  blue  monsters  of  die  deep 
Be  surfeited  with  prey. — 

No! — they  have  'scaped  the  waves. 
'Scaped  the  sea-monsters'  maws ; 
They  come !  but  O,  shall  Gallic  Slavet 
Give  English  Freemen  laws  ? 

By  Alfred's  Spirit,  No! 
— ^Ring,  ring  the  loud  alarma ; 
Ye  drums  awake,  ye  clarions  btow, 
Te  heralds,  shout  " To  arms !*' 


To  arms  our  Heroes  fly ; 
And,  leading  on  their  lines, 
The  British  Banner,  in  the  Aj, 
The  star  of  conquest  shines. 

The  lowering  battle  forma 

Ita  terrible  array ; 

Like  clashing  clooda  in  moantain-efiorraa. 

That  thunder  on  their  way, 

The  rushing  armies  meet; 
And  while  they  pour  theii  breath. 
The  strong  eaiih  shudders  at  their  foet. 
The  day  growa  dim  with  death. 

— Ghoats  of  the  mighty  dead! 
Tour  children's  hearts  inspire; 
And  while  they  on  your  ashes  tread 
Rekindle  all  your  fire. 

The  dead  to  life  return ; 

Our  Fathers'  spirita  rise ; 

— ^My  brethren,  in  your  breasts  they  bum. 

They  sparkle  in  your  eyes. 

Now  lanch  upon  the  foe 
Hie  lightning  of  your  rage ; 
Strike,  strike  the  asaailing  gianta  few. 
The  Titans  of  the  age. 

They  3neldr— they  breaks — ^they  fly; 
The  victory  is  won : 

Pursue ! — they  foint— 4hey  fidl^— they  die 
O  stay ! — the  work  is  done. 

Spirit  of  Vengeance !  rsat : 
Sweet  Mercy  cries,  **  Forbear ! " 
She  clasps  the  vanquish'd  to  her  breaat ; 
Thou  wilt  not  pierce  them  there  ? 

— ^Thus  vaniah  Britain's  foes 
From  her  consuming  eye ; 
But  rich  be  the  reward  of  thoae 
Who  ccmquer, — those  who  die. 

O'ershadowing  laurels  deck 

The  living  Hero's  brows ; 

But  lovelier  wreaths  entwine  his  neck. 

His  children  and  his  spouse. 

Exulting  o'er  his  lot. 

The  dangers  he  has  braved, 

He  clasps  the  dear  ones,  hails  the  cot, 

Which  his  own  valor  saved. 

Daughters  of  Albion,  weep : 

On  this  triumphant  plain 

Your  fathers,  husbands,  brethren  sleep 

For  you  and  freedom  slain. 

O  gently  cloae  the  eye 
That  loved  to  look  on  you ; 
O  seal  the  lip  whoae  earlieat  si^ 
Whose  latest  breath  was  true : 


With  knots  of  sweetest  flowers 

Their  windhig-riieet  perfume ; 

And  wash  their  wounds  with  tnie4ove  showen, 

And  dress  them  for  the  tomK 
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For  beautiful  iii  death 
The  warrior'f  corpse  appears, 
Embalm'd  by  found  Aflectioo  ■  breath. 
And  bathed  in  woman's  tears. 

—Give  me  the  death  of  those 
Who  for  their  country  die ; 
And  O  be  mine  like  their  repose, 
When  cold  and  low  they  lie ! 

Their  loveliest  mother  Earth 
Enshrines  the  &llen  lu«ve ; 
In  her  sweet  lap  who  gave  them  birth 
Tliey  find  their  tranquil  grave. 


THE  VIGIL  OF  ST.  MARK. 

RrruENiNO  from  their  evening  walk. 

On  yonder  ancjent  stile. 
In  sweet,  romantic,  tender  talk. 

Two  lovers  paused  awhile : 

Edmund,  the  monarch  of  the  dale. 

All  conscieus  of  his  powov ; 
Ella,  the  lily  of  the  vale. 

The  rose  of  Auburn's  bo  wen. 

In  airy  Love's  delightful  bands 

He  held  her  heart  in  vain ; 
The  Nymi^  denied  her  willing  hands 

To  Hymen's  awful  chain. 

**  Ah !  why,"  said  he,  "  our  blisa  delay  ? 

Mine  Ella,  why  so  cold  7 
Those  who  but  love  from  day  to  day, 

From  day  to  day  grow  old. 

**  The  bounding  arrow  cleaves  the  sky, 

Nor  leaves  a  trace  behind ; 
And  single  lives,  Uke  arrows  fly, 

— ^They  vanish  through  the  wind. 

**  In  Wedlock's  sweet  endearing  lot 

Let  us  improve  the  scene. 
That  some  may  be,  when  we  are  not, 

To  tell — that  we  have  been." 

"  Tis  now,"  replied  the  village  Belle, 
**  Saint  Mark's  mjrsterious  eve ; 

And  all  that  old  traditions  tell 
I  tremblingly  believe : — 

**  How,  when  the  midnight  signal  tolls 

Along  the  church-yard  green, 
A  mournful  train  of  sentenced  souls 

In  winding-sheets  are  seen. 

**  The  ghosts  of  all  whom  Death  shall  doom 

Within  the  coming  year. 
In  pale  procession  walk  the  gloom. 

Amid  the  silence  drear. 

**  If  Edmund,  bold  in  consctons  might. 

By  love  severely  tried, 
Can  brave  the  terrors  of  to^iight, 

Elk  wiU  be  his  bride." 
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She  spake,^-«nd,  like  the  nimble  fiiwn. 
From  EUlmund's  presence  fled : 

He  sought,  across  the  rural  lawn. 
The  dwelling  of  the  dead ; 

That  silent,  solemn,  simple  spot. 
The  mouldering  realm  of  peace. 

Where  human  passions  are  forgot. 
Where  human  follies  cease. 

The  gliding  moon  through  heaven  serene 

Pursued  her  tranquil  way. 
And  shed  o'er  all  the  sleeping  scene 

A  soft  nocturnal  day. 

With  swelling  heart  and  eager  feet 
Young  Edmund  gain'd  the  church. 

And  cboee  his  solitary  seat 
Within  the  dreadful  porch. 


Thick,  threatening  clouds  assembled  soon. 
Their  dragon  wings  diifday'd ; 

Eclipsed  the  slow  retiring  moon, 
AJid  quench'd  the  stars  in  shadei 

Amid  the  deep  abyss  of  gloom 

No  ray  of  beao^  smiled. 
Save,  glMtening  o'er  some  haunted  tomb. 

The  glow-worm's  lustre  wild. 

The  village  wateh'dogs  bay'd  around. 
The  long  grass  whistled  drear, 

The  steeple  trembled  to  the  ground, 
Ev'n  Edmund  quaked  with  iear. 

All  no  a  sudden  died  the  blast. 

Dumb  horror  chill'd  the  air, 
While  Nature  seem'd  to  pause  aghast. 

In  uttermost  despair. 

— ^Twelve  times  the  midnight  herald  toU'd 

As  oft  did  Edmund  start ; 
For  every  stroke  feU  dead  and  cold 

Upon  his  fiunting  heart 

Then  glaring  through  the  ghastly  gloom, 
Akmg  the  church-yard  green. 

The  destined  victims  of  the  tomb 
In  winding-riieets  were  seen. 

In  that  strange  moment  Edmund  stood. 

Sick  with  severe  surprise ; 
While  creeping  horror  drank  his  blood. 

And  fix'd  his  flinty  eyes. 

He  saw  the  secrets  of  the  grave ; 

He  saw  the  foce  of  Death  ; 
No  pitying  power  appear'd  to  stve^ 

He  gasp'd  away  his  breath. 

Yet  still  the  scene  his  soul  beguiled, 

And  every  spectre  cast 
A  kwk,  unutterably  wild. 

On  Edmund  as  they  pass'd. 

All  on  the  ground  entranced  he  lay ; 

At  length  the  vision  broke : 
— ^When,  lo!— a  kiss,  as  cohl  as  day. 

The  slumbering  youth  awuka. 
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Thftt  moment  througli  a  rifted  dood 

The  darting  moon  dkplay'd. 
Robed  in  a  melandioly  shroud. 

The  image  of  a  maid. 

Her  dusky  veil  aside  she  threw. 

And  show'd  a  &ce  most  fiur; 
*«— My  Love!  my  Ella!"  Edmund 

And  clasp'd  the  yielding  air. 

'•Ha!  who  art  thou?"  His  cheek  grew  pale 

A  well-known  voice  replied, 
«*Ella,  the  lily  of  the  vale; 

Ella-^y  destined  bride." 

To  win  his  neck,  her  airy  arms 

The  pallid  phantom  spread ; 
Recoiling  from  her  bbstod  diarm% 

The  affrighted  lover  fled. 

To  shun  the  visionary  maid 

His  speed  outstript  the  wind ; 
But, — though  unseen  to  mover— the  sbade 

Was  evermore  behind. 

So  Death's  unerring  arrows  glide. 

Yet  seem  suspended  still ; 
Hot  pause,  nor  shrink,  nor  turn  aside^ 

But  smite,  subdue,  and  kill. 

O'er  many  a  mountain,  moor,  and  vale. 

On  that  tremendous  night. 
The  ghost  of  Ella,  wild  and  pale, 

PuTMied  her  lover's  flight. 

But  when  the  dawn  began  to  gleam. 

Ere  yet  the  morning  shone. 
She  vanish'd  like  a  nightmaredrean. 

And  EUlmund  stood  alone. 

Three  days,  bewilder'd  and  Ibriom, 

He  sought  his  home  in  vain ; 
At  length  he  haiPd  the  hoary  thorn 

That  crown'd  his  native  plain. 

'T  was  evening ; — all  the  air  was  bahn, 
.    The  heavens  serenely  clear ; 
When  the  soft  music  of  a  psalm 
Came  pensive  o'er  his  ear. 


Then  sunk  his  heart ; — a  strai^e 
Made  all  his  blood  run  cold : 

He  flew« — a  funeral  met  his  eyes : 
He  paused,— a  death-bell  toll'd. 


•*  'T  is  she !  't  is  she ! " — ^He  buiat  away ; 

And  bending  o'er  the  spot 
Where  all  that  once  was  Ella  lay, 

He  all  beside  forgot 

A  maniac  ix>w,  in  dumb  despair, 

With  love-bewildered  mien, 
He  wanders,  weeps,  and  watches  diare. 

Among  the  hillocks  green. 

And  every  Eve  of  pale  St  Mark, 

As  village  hinds  relate. 
He  walks  with  Ella  in  the  dark. 

And  reads  the  rolls  of  Fate. 


HANNAH. 

At  fond  sixteen  my  roving  heart 
Was  pierced  by  Love's  delightful  dart : 
Keen  transport  throbb'd  through  every  ymn, 
— I  never  felt  so  sweet  a  pain! 

Where  circling  woods  embowered  the  glade, 
I  met  the  dear  romantic  maid : 
I  stole  her  hand, — it  shrunk, — ^but  no; 
I  would  not  let  my  captive  go. 

With  all  the  forvency  of  youth. 
While  passion  told  the  tale  of  truth. 
I  mark'd  my  Hannah's  downcast  eye, 
Twas  kind,  but  beautifully  shy. 

Not  with  a  warmer,  purer  ray, 
The  sun,  eoamuur'd,  wooes  young  May ; 
Nor  May,  with  softer  maiden  gntoe. 
Turns  firom  the  Son  her  blushing  face 

But,  swifter  than  the  frighted  dove. 
Fled  the  gay  morning  of  my  love ; 
Ah !  that  so  bright  a  room,  so  soon. 
Should  vanish  in  so  dark  a  noon. 

The  angel  of  AflHiction  rose. 
And  in  his  grasp  a  thousand  woes ; 
He  pour'd  his  vial  on  my  head. 
And  all  the  heaven  of  mpture  fled. 

Yet,  in  the  gloiy  of  my  pride, 

I  stood, — and  all  his  wrath  <lefied ; 

I  stood, — though  whiil  winds  shook  my  brain. 

And  lightnings  deft  my  soul  in  twain. 

I  shunn*^  ny  nyfnph ; — and  knew  not  why 
I  durst  not  meet  her  gentle  eye ; 
I  shunn'd  hei^--for  I  could  not  bear 
To  manry  hw  to  my  despair. 

Yet,  sick  at  heart  with  hope  delay'd, 
Oft  the  dear  image  of  that  maid 
Glanced,  like  the  rainbow,  o'er  my  mind 
And  promised  happiness  behind. 


The  storm  blew  o'er,  and  in  my 
The  halcyon  Peace  rebuilt  her  nest  : 
The  storm  blew  o'er,  and  clear  and  nuM 
The  sea  of  Youth  and  Pleasure  smiled. 

*T  was  on  the  merry  mom  of  May, 
To  Hannah's  cot  I  took  my  way : 
My  eager  hopes  were  <m  the  wing. 
Like  swallows  sporting  in  the  Spring. 

Then  as  I  climb'd  the  mountains  o'er, 
I  lived  my  wooing  days  once  mora ; 
And  fancy  skotch'd  my  married  lol. 
My  wife,  my  children,  and  my  cot 


I  saw  the  village  steeple 
My  soul  sprang,  sparkling,  in  my  eyes : 
The  rural  bells  rang  sweet  and  dear,— 
My  fond  heart  listen'd  in  mine  ear. 
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I  reached  the  hamlet  .*— ell  waa  gay ; 
I  love  a  rustic  holiday. 
I  met  a  wedding, — itepp'd  ande ; 
It  paai'd— my  Haniiah  waa  the  tiride. 

There  ia  a  grief  that  caniMU  feel ; 

It  leavea  a  wounid  that  will  not  heal ; 

^My  heart  grew  oold< — it  ielt  not  then: 

When  ihaU  it  ceaae  to  feel  again  f 


A  FIELD  FLOWER. 

On /h<^  one  m/va  UooNi,  on  CftmtaHU  Iky,  1803. 

Thkxx  ia  a  flower,  a  little  flower, 
With  ailver  creat  and  golden  eye, 
That  weloomea  every  chai^;iag  hoar, 
And  weathen  every  aky. 

The  prouder  beaotiea  of  the  field 
In  gay  but  quick  auocenion  thine. 
Race  after  race  their  honoB  yield, 
Tliey  flouriih  and  decline. 

But  this  amall  flower,  to  Nature  dear. 
While  moons  and  stars  their  couisea  nnu 
Wreathes  the  whole  circle  of  the  year, 
Companion  of  the  sun. 

It  smiles  upon  the  lap  of  Alay, 
Te  sottry  Aqgust  spraads  its  chanos, 
lighte  pale  October  on  his  way, 
And  twines  December's  arms. 

The  purple  heath  and  golden  broom. 
On  moory  asouniaina  catch  the  gale, 
<Jer  lawns  the  lily  eheds  perfinaa, 
The  violet  in  the  vale. 

But  thb  bold  floweret  cliasfas  the  Un, 
Hides  in  the  forest,  haunts  the  glen. 
Plays  on  the  margin  of  die  rill. 
Peeps  round  the  fin's  den. 

Within  the  garden's  cultured  round 
It  shares  the  sweet  carnation's  bed; 
And  blooms  on  consecrated  ground 
In  honor  of  the  dead. 

The  lambkin  crops  its  crimson  gem. 
The  wild-bee  murmurs  on  ite  breast, 
The  Uue-fly  bends  its  pensile  steas, 
Light  o'er  the  sky-lark's  nest 

Tie  Flora's  page ; — ^in  every  place. 
In  every  season  fresh  and  &u. 
It  opens  with  perennial  grace. 
And  blossoms  everywhere. 

On  waste  and  woodland,  rock  and  plahi. 
Its  humble  buds  unheeded  rise ; 
The  Rose  has  but  a  summer  reign. 
The  Daisy  never  dies. 


THE  SNOW-DROP. 

WiNTiR,  retire. 

Thy  reign  is  past ; 

Hoary  Sire, 

Yiekl  the  sceptre  of  thy  sway, 

Sound  thy  trumpet  in  the  blast. 

And  call  thy  stomiB  away. 

Winter,  retire ;  » 

Wherefore  do  thy  wheels  delay  T 

Blount  the  chariot  of  thine  ire, 

And  quit  the  realms  of  day ; 

On  thy  state 

Whirlwinds  wait; 

And  Mood-shot  meteors  lend  diee  light 

Hence  to  dreary  arctic  regiona 

Summon  thy  terrific  legions ; 

Hence  to  caves  of  nonfaera  night 

Speed  thy  flight 


From  halcyon 

And  purer  skies, 

O  southern  breeae! 

Awake,  arise: 

Breath  of  heaven,  benignly  bhyw. 

Melt  the  snow ; 

Breath  of  heaven,  michain  the  floodi, 

Warm  die  woods. 

And  make  the  mountaina  flow. 

AuspioiouB  to  the  Muse's  pnym, 

The  freshening  gale 

Kmhahns  the  vrie. 

And  breathea  enchantment  duongh  dta  tir: 

On  ita  wing 

Floats  the  Spring, 

With  glowing  eye,  and  golden  hab: 

Dark  before  her  angel-form 

She  drives  the  Demon  of  the  stonD, 

like  Gladness  chasing  Care. 

Winter's  gloomy  night  withdrawn, 
Lo !  the  young  romantic  Hours 
Search  the  hill,  the  dale,  the  lawn. 
To  behold  the  Snovi'-drop  white 
Start  to  light. 

And  shine  in  Fkum's  deaert  bowen ; 
Beneath  the  vernal  dawn. 
The  Morning  Star  of  Flowers. 

O  welcome  to  our  isle. 
Thou  Messenger  of  Peace ! 
At  whose  bewitching  smile 
The  embattled  tempests  cease : 
Emblem  of  Innocence  and  Truth, 
Fiist-bom  of  Nature's  womb, 
When  strong  in  renovated  youth. 
She  bursts  from  Winter's  tomb ; 
Thy  parent's  eye  hath  shed 
A  precious  dew-drop  on  thiite  head. 
Frail  as  a  mother's  tear 
Upon  her  infimt's  fiice. 
When  ardent  hope  to  tender  fear, 
And  anxious  love,  gives  place. 
But,  lo!  the  dew-drop  flits  away, 
The  sun  salutes  thee  with  a  ray 
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Warm  as  a  iiiocher*t  kiM 
Upon  her  infitnt's  cheek. 
When  the  heart  bminds  with  bti«, 
And  joy  that  cannot  fpeak. 

When  I  meet  thee  by  the  way. 

Like  a  pretty  sportive  child. 

On  the  winter-wasted  wild. 

With  thy  darling  breeze  at  play. 

Opening  to  the  radiant  sky 

All  the  sweetness  of  thine  eye ; 

— Or  bright  with  sun-beams,  fresh  with  showen, 

O  thou  Fairy-Queen  of  flowers ! 

Watch  thee  o'er  the  plain  advance 

At  the  head  of  Flora's  dance ; 

Simple  SnowKlrop,  then  in  thee 

All  thy  sister-train  I  see : 

Every  brilliant  bod  that  blows. 

From  the  blue-bell  to  the  rose : 

All  the  beauties  that  appear 

On  the  bosom  of  the  Year, 

AlUthat  wreathe  the  locks  of  Spring, 

Summer's  ardent  breath  perfume, 

Or  on  the  lap  of  Autumn  Uoom, 

— All  to  thee  their  tribute  bring. 

Exhale  their  incense  at  thy  shrine, 

— Their  hues,  their  odors,  all  are  thine. 

For  while  thy  humble  form  I  view, 

The  Mow's  keen  prophetic  sight 

Brings  fidr  Futurity  to  light. 

And  Fancy's  magic  makes  the  vinon  true. 

— ^There  is  a  Winter  in  my  soul, 

llie  winter  of  despair ; 

O  when  shall  Spring  its  rage  control  T 

When  shall  the  Snow-drop  blossom  there? 

Cold  gleams  of  comfort  sometimes  dart 

A  dawn  of  glory  on  my  heart. 

But  quickly  pass  away : 

Thus  Northern-lights  the  gloom  adoro, 

And  give  the  promise  of  a  mom 

That  never  turns  to  day ! 

^But,  hark !  methinks  I  hear 

A  smaU  still  whisper  in  mine  ear ; 

"Radi  youth,  repent : 

Afihctjons,  from  above. 

Are  angels  sent 

On  embassies  of  love. 

A  fiery  legion  at  thy  birth 

Of  chastening  woes  were  given. 

To  pluck  the  flowers  of  hope  from  earth. 

And  plant  them  high 

O'er  yonder  sky, 

Transform'd  to  stars* — and  fix'd  in  heaven.** 


THE  OCEAN. 
Written  at  Scarborough,  in  the  Suwuner  of  1805. 

A  i.L  hail  to  the  niins.'  the  locks  and  the  shores ! 

Thou  wide-rollinir  Ocean,  all  hail ! 

Now  brilliant  with  snnbeanis.  and  dimpled  with  oars. 

Now  dark  with  the  fresh-blowing  gale, 

While  sofl  o'er  thy  bosom  the  cloudnihadows  sail. 

]  Pctrborouf  h  Cnstle. 


And  the  silver-wing*d  sea-ibwl  on  high, 
like  meteors  bespangle  the  sky. 
Or  dive  in  the  guU^  or  triumphantly  ride, 
like  loam  oo  the  suigca,  the  swans  of  the  tide. 

From  the  tumult  and  smoke  of  the  dty  set  free. 

With  eager  and  awful  delight. 

From  the  crest  of  the  mountain  I  gaxe  upon  diee 

I  gaie.— and  am  changed  at  the  sight ; 

For  mine  eye  is  illumined,  my  Genius  takes  fli^t. 

My  soul,  like  the  sun,  with  a  glance 

Embraces  the  boundless  expanse. 

And  moves  on  thy  waters,  wherever  they  roll. 

From  the  day-darting  aone  to  the  night^hadow'd  pole 

My  spirit  descends  where  the  day-spring  is  bom, 

Wliero  the  billows  are  rubies  on  fire. 

And  the  faneaes  that  rock  the  light  cradle  of  mom 

Are  sweet  as  the  Phoenix's  pyre : 

O  regions  of  beauty,  of  love,  and  desire ! 

O  gardens  of  Eden !  in  vain 

Placed  far  on  the  fitthomless  main. 

Where  Nature  with  Innocence  dwelt  in  her  youth. 

When  pure  was  her  heart,  and  unbroken  her  troth. 

But  now  the  fiur  rivers  of  Paradise  wind 
Through  countries  and  kingdoms  o'erthrown; 
Where  the  giant  of  tyranny  crushes  mankind. 
Where  he  reigns. — and  will  soon  reign  akme ; 
For  wide  and  more  wide,  o'er  the  sunbeaming  zone 
He  stretches  his  hundred-fold  arms. 
Despoiling,  destroying  its  charms ; 
Beneath  his  brood  footstep  the  Ganges  is  dry. 
And  the  mountains  recoil  from  the  flash  of  his  eye. 

Thus  the  pestilent  Upas,  the  Demon  of  trees. 

Its  boughs  o'er  the  wilderness  spreadi. 

And  with  livid  contagion  poUutij^  the  hreeae. 

Its  mildewing  influence  sheds ; 

The  birds  on  the  wing,  and  the  flowers  in  their  beds. 

Aro  slain  by  its  venomous  breath, 

That  darkens  the  noonday  with  death, 

And  pale  ghosts  of  travellers  wander  around. 

While  their  mouldering  skeletons  whiten  the  ground. 

Ah !  why  hath  Jkhovah.  in  forming  the  world. 

With  the  waters  divided  the  land. 

His  ramparts  of  rucks  round  the  continent  huri'd, 

And  cradled  the  Deep  in  his  hand. 

If  man  may  tran^ress  his  eternal  command, 

And  leap  o'er  the  bounds  of  his  birth. 

To  ravage  the  uttermost  earth. 

And  violate  nations  and  realms  that  should  be 

Distinct  as  the  billows,  yet  one  as  the  sea? 

There  are,  gloomy  Ocean,  a  brotheriess  dan. 

Who  traverse  thy  banishing  wavea. 

The  poor  disinherited  outcasts  of  man. 

Whom  Avarice  coins  into  slaves. 

From  the  homes  of  their  kindred,  their  ibreftihcts* 

graves. 
Love,  friendship,  and  coi^jugal  bliss. 
They  are  dragg'd  on  the  hoary  abyss; 
The  shark  hears  their  shrieks,  and  ascending  to-day. 
Demands  of  the  spoiler  his  sharo  of  the  prey. 
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Then  joy  to  the  tempest  that  whelnn  them  beneath. 

And  meket  their  dettruction  its  ipoit ; 

But  woe  to  the  winds  that  propitiotisly  breathe. 

And  wall  them  in  safety  to  port. 

Where  the  vultures  and  vampires  of  Mammon  resort; 

Where  Europe  exultingly  drains 

The  life-blood  from  Afiica's  veins ; 

Where  man  rules  o'er  man  with  a  merciless  rod. 

And  spurns  at  his  ibotstool  the  image  of  God. 

'Vhe  hour  is  approaching^— a  terrible  hour! 
And  Vengeance  is  bending  her  bow ; 
Already  the  clouds  of  the  hurricane  lower, 
And  the  ruck-rending  whirlwinds  Uow : 
Back  rolls  the  huge  Ocean.  Hell  opens  below : 
The  floods  return  headlong,— they  sweep 
The  slave-cultured  lands  to  the  deep. 
In  a  moment  entomb*d  in  the  horrible  void, 
By  their  Maker  Himself  in  his  anger  destroy'd. 

Shall  this  be  the  &te  of  the  cane-planted  isles. 

More  lovely  than  clouds  in  the  west, 

When  the  sun  o'er  the  ocean  descending  in  smiles, 

Sinks  softly  and  sweetly  to  rest  ? 

— No ! — Father  of  mercy !  befriend  the  opprest ; 

At  the  voici>  of  thy  Gospel  of  peace 

May  the  sorrows  of  Africa  oease ; 

And  slave  and  his  master  devoutly  unite 

To  walk  in  thy  freedom,  and  dwell  in  thy  light  i^t 

As  homeward  my  weary-wtng'd  Fancy  extends 

Her  star-lighted  course  through  the  skies. 

High  over  the  mighty  Atlantic  ascends, 

And  turns  upon  Europe  her  eyes : 

Ah,  me !  what  new  prospects,  new  horrors  arise  ? 

I  see  the  war-tempested  flood 

All  fimming.  and  panting  with  blooil ; 

The  panic-struck  Oi«an  in  agony  roars. 

Rebounds  from  the  battle,  and  flies  to  his  shores. 

For  Britannia  is  wielding  the  trident  ttnlay, 

Consuming  her  ibes  in  her  ire. 

And  huriing  her  thunder  with  absolute  sway 

From  her  wave-ruling  chariots  of  fire : 

— She  triumphs ; — the  winds  and  the  watjpn  conspire, 

To  spread  her  invincible  name ; 

— ^The  universe  rings  with  her  fiime; 

— But  the  cries  of  the  fiitherless  mix  with  her  nraise. 

And  the  tears  of  the  widow  are  shed  on  her  bays. 

O  Britain !  dear  Britain !  the  land  of  my  birth ; 
O  Isle,  most  enchantingly  fair ! 
Thou  Pearl  of  the  Ocean !  thou  Gem  of  the  Earth! 
O  my  Mother!  my  Mother!  beware; 
For  wealth  is  a  phantom,  and  empire  a  snara: 
O  let  not  thy  birth-right  be  soM 
For  reprobate  glory  and  gold : 
Thy  distant  dominions  like  wild  grafHngs  shoot. 
They  weigh  down  thy  trunk* — they  will  tear  ap  diy 
root: — . 

The  root  of  thine  Oak,  O  my  oonntiy !  that  atands 

Rock-planted,  and  flourishing  free ; 

Its  branches  are  stretch'd  o'er  the  uttermost  lands, 

And  its  shadow  eclipses  the  sea : 

The  blood  of  our  anceston  noorish'd  the  tree; 


From  their  tomhs,  from  their  ashes  it  sprung ; 
lis  boughs  with  their  trophies  are  bung: 
Their  spirit  dwelte  in  it: — and,  hark!  for  it  spoke; 
The  voice  of  our  frthers  ascends  from  their  Oak. 

**  Ye  Britons,  who  dwell  where  we  conquer'd  of  old, 

Who  inherit  our  battle-field  graves ; 

Though  poor  were  your  fathers^ — gigantic  and  bold, 

We  were  not,  we  could  iMt  be,  slaves ; 

But  firm  as  our  rocks,  and  as  free  as  our  waves. 

The  spears  of  the  Romans  we  broke. 

We  never  stoop'd  under  their  ycke : 

In  the  shipwreck  of  nations  we  stood  up  alona^ — 

The  world  was  great  Cesar's — but  Britain  oorovi-n. 

**  For  ages  and  ages,  with  barbarous  foes. 

The  Saxon.  Norwegian,  and  Ganl, 

We  wrestled,  were  fbil'd,  were  cast  down,  but  we  rose 

With  new  vigor,  new  Hfe,  fifom  each  fiiTl : 

ByaBwe  were  conquered — Wk  coNQiTUt'D  tbbh  aj.i^ 

— ^The  cruel,  the  cannibal  mind, 

We  soften'd,  subdued,  and  refinc*d ; 

Bean,  wolves,  and  searmonst«rs,  they  nish*d  from 

their  den ; 
We  taught  them,  we  tamed  them,  we  turned  them 

10  men. 

"  Love  led  the  wild  hordes  in  his  flow-or-woven  band*. 

The  tenderest,  strongest  of  rhnins : 

Love  married  our  hearts,  he  united  our  hands, 

And  mingled  the  blood  in  our  veins ; 

One  race  we  became :— on  the  mountains  and  plaLnit. 

Where  the  wounds  of  our  country  were  closed, 

The  Ark  of  Religion  reposed. 

The  unquenchable  Altar  of  Liberty  biased. 

And  the  Temple  oC  Justice  in  Mervgr  was  raited. 

"  Ark,  Altar,  and  Temple,  we  left  with  our  bveath ! 

To  our  children,  a  sacred  bequest ; 

O  guard  them,  O  keep  them,  in  life  and  in  death ! 

So  the  shades  of  your  &thers  shall  rest. 

And  your  spirits  with  ours  be  in  Pkradise  bleat: 

—Let  Ambition,  the  sin  of  the  brave. 

And  Avarice,  the  soul  of  a  slave. 

No  longer  seduce  your  aflections  to  roam 

From  liberty,  Justice,  Religion,  at  home.' 


I  *> 


1  AHmlinff  to  tbs  fhiriow  saeeMsoT  the  Moiavka 
sries  smoiig  ths  Nsgrssi  is  ths  Wsst  Isdisi. 

SB3 


THE  COMMON  LOT. 

Once  in  the  flight  of  ag«w  pant. 
There  lived  a  Man : — and  wno  WAI 
— Mortal !  howe'er  thy  lot  be  cast. 
That  Man  resembled  thee. 


Unknown  the  region  of  his  bhth. 
The  land  in  which  he  died  unknown  t 
His  iwme  has  perish'd  finm  the  eaKh, 
This  troth  survives  alone  >— 

That  joy  and  grief,  and  hope  and  ftar, 
Alternate  triumph'd  in  his  breast : 
His  bliss  and  woe« — a  smile,  a  tear! 
— Oblivion  hides  the  rest. 

The  bounding  pulse,  the  languid  limb. 
The  changing  spirits'  rise  and  ftU ;  - 
We  kiMw  that  diese  were  iUt  fay  bim. 
For  these  are  felt  by  all 
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He  fofier'd, — but  hit  pwigi  are  o*er; 
Knjoy'd^ — but  hiii  deligtitt  are  fled ; 
llnd  friends,^ — hisfnendaare^iowDoniore; 
And  foei. — hii  foea  are  dead. 

He  loved^ — but  whom  he  loved,  the  gnve 
Hath  lost  in  ita  unoooacioua  womb: 
O  she  was  fiur — but  nought  could  save 
Her  beauty  fiom  the  tomb. 

He  saw  whatever  thou  hast  seen ; 
Enoounter'd  all  that  troubles  thee ; 
He  was— whatever  thou  hast  been ; 
He  is — ^what  thou  shalt  be. 


The  rolling  seasons,  day  and  night, 
Sun,  moon,  and  stars,  the  earth  and  main, 
Erewhile  his  portion,  life  and  light. 
To  him  eiist  in  vain. 

The  clouds  and  sunbeams,  o'er  his  eye 
That  once  their  shades  and  gloiy  threw. 
Have  left  in  yonder  silent  sky 
No  vestige  where  they  flew. 

The  annals  of  the  human  race. 
Their  ruins,  since  the  world  began 
Of  HIM  afibrd  no  other  trace 
Than  this^ — Theic  uvkd  ▲  Man! 


THE  HARP  OF  SORROW. 

I  GAVE  my  Harp  to  Sorrow's  hand. 
And  she  has  ruled  the  chords  so  long, 

They  vn\l  not  speak  at  my  command ; — 
They  warble  only  to  her  song. 

Of  dear,  departed  hours. 

Too  fondly  loved  to  last. 
The  dew,  the  breath,  the  bloom  of  flowers, 

Snapt  in  their  freshness  by  the  blast: 

Of  long,  kmg  years  of  future  care, 
Till  lingering  Nature  yields  her  breath. 

And  endless  ages  of  despair. 
Beyond  the  judgraent^ay  of  death  >— 

The  weeping  Minstrel  sings. 

And,  while  her  numbers  flow, 
My  spirit  trembles  with  the  strings. 

Responsive  to  the  notes  of  woe. 

Would  gladness  move  a  sprightlier  strain. 
And  wake  this  wild  Harp's  clearest  tones. 

The  chords,  impatient  to  complain. 
Are  dumb,  or  only  utter  moans. 

And  yet,  to  soothe  the  mind 

With  luxury  of  grieC 
The  soul  to  suflfering  dl  resign'd 

In  sorrow's  music  feels  relieC 

Thus  o'er  the  light  iEolian  lyre 
The  winds  of  dark  November  stray. 

Touch  the  quick  ner>'e  of  every  ^aire, 
And  on  its  m«gic  pulses  play ; 


Till  all  the  air  around 

Mysterious  murmurs  fill, 
A  strange  bewildering  dream  of  sound, 

Most  heavenly  sweety — yet  mournful  still 

O!  snatch  the  Harp  from  Sorrow's  hand, 
Hope !  who  hast  been  a  stranger  long ; 

O !  strike  it  with  sublime  command, 
And  be  the  Poet's  life  thy  song. 

Of  vanish'd  troubles  sing, 

Of  fears  for  ever  fled. 
Of  flowers  that  hear  the  voice  of  Spring, 

And  burst  and  blossom  from  the  deed ; — 

Of  home,  contentment,  health,  repose. 
Serene  delights,  while  years  increase ; 

And  weary  life's  triumphant  close 
In  some  calm  sun-set  hour  of  peace ; — 

Of  bliss  that  reigns  above. 

Celestial  May  of  Youth, 
Unchanging  as  Jehovah's  love. 

And  everlasting  as  his  truth  : 

Sing,  heavenly  Hope ! — and  dart  thine  hand 
O'er  my  frail  Harp,  untuned  so  long ; 

That  Harp  shall  breathe;  at  thy  command. 
Immortal  sweetness  through  thy  song. 

Ah !  then,  this  gloom  control, 

And  at  thy  voice  shall  start 
A  new  creation  in  my  soul, 

A  native  Eden  in  my  heart 


POPES  WILLOW. 


Verm  wiitteo  fbr  an  Urn,  made  out  of  the  tmok  ofthtt  Weep- 
ing Willow,  impoftcd  from  the  East,  and  planted  hj  Popo 
in  b»  grounda  at  Twickenham,  where  it  floariahrd  manr 
jreara ;  hot,  falling  into  decay,  it  waa  Istelj  out  down. 


Erk  Pope  resign'd  his  tuneful  breath. 
And  made  ti^e  turf  his  pillow. 

The  minstrel  hung  his  harp  in  death 
Upon  the  drooping  Willow ; 

That  Willow  from  Euphrates'  strand. 

Had  sprung  beneath  his  training  hand. 

Long  as  revolving  seasons  flew. 
From  youth  to  age  it  flourish'd ; 

By  vernal  winds  and  starlight  dew. 
By  showen  and  sunbeams  noiuiah'd ; 

And  while  in  dust  the  Poet  slept. 

The  Willow  o'er  his  ashes  wept. 

Old  Time  beheld  his  silvery  head 
With  graceful  grandeur  towering. 

Its  pensile  boughs  profusely  spread, 
'The  breezy  lawn  embowering. 

Till  arch'd  around,  there  seem'd  to  »hool 

A  grove  of  scions  from  one  root 

Thither,  at  summer  noon,  he  view'd 

The  lovely  Nine  retreating. 
Beneath  its  twilight  solitude 

With  songs  their  Poet  greeting, 
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Whow  ipirit  in  the  Willow  ipoke. 
Like  Jove'i  from  dark  Dodona'a  oak. 

Bjr  harvest  moonlight  there  he  ipied 

The  fairy  bands  advancing ; 
Bright  Ariert  troop,  on  Thames*!  side, 

Around  the  Willow  dancing ; 
Gay  sylphs  among  the  foliage  play*d. 
And  glow-worms  glitter'd  in  the  shade. 

One  mom,  while  Time  thus  mark*d  the  tree 

In  beauty  green  and  glorious, 
<  The  hand,"  he  cried,  '*  that  planted  thee 

O'er  mine  was  oA  victorious ; 
Be  vengeance  now  my  calm  eropkiy,^ — 
One  work  of  Popk's  I  wiU  destroy.* 


t» 


He  spake,  and  struck  a  silent  blow 
With  that  dread  arm  whose  motion 

Lays  cedars,  thrones,  and  temples  low. 
And  wields  o'er  land  and  ocean 

The  unremitting  ax  of  doom. 

That  fells  the  forest  of  the  tomb. 

Deep  to  the  Willow's  root  it  went, 

And  cleft  the  core  asunder, 
Dke  sudden  secret  lightning,  sent 

Without  recording  thunder : 
— From  that  sad  moment,  slow  away 
Began  the  Willow  to  decay. 

In  vain  did  Spring  those  bowers  restore, 
Where  loves  and  graces  revell'd. 

Autumn's  wild  gales  the  branches  tore. 
The  thin  grey  leaves  dishevell'd, 

And  every  wasting  Winter  found 

The  Willow  nearer  to  the  ground. 

Hoary,  and  weak,  and  bent  with  age. 

At  length  the  ax  assail'd  it : 
It  bow'd  before  the  woodman's  rage ; 

— ^1^  swans  of  Thames  bewail'd  it 
With  solVer  Umes,  with  sweeter  breath, 
Than  ever  charm'd  the  ear  of  death. 

O  Pore!  hadst  thou,  whose  Ijrre  so  long 
The  wonderir^  world  enchanted. 

Amidst  thy  paradise  of  song 
This  Weepirig  Willow  planted ; 

Among  thy  loftiest  laurels  seen. 

In  deathless  verse  for  ever  green — 

Thy  chosen  Tree  had  stood  sublime. 

"The  storm  of  ages  braving, 
TViumpbant  o'er  the  wrecks  of  Time 

Its  verdant  banner  waving. 
While  regal  fxymndds  decay'd. 
And  empires  perish'd  in  its  sluMie. 

An  humbler  lot,  O  Tree !  was  thine, 
^-Gone  down  in  all  thy  glory; 

Hie  sweet,  the  mournful  task  be  mine, 
To  sfaig  thy  simple  story ; 

Though  verse  like  mine  in  vain  would  hIm 

TW  fione  of  thy  departed  days. 


Yet,  follen  Willow !  if  to  me 
8uch  power  of  song  were  given. 

My  lips  should  breathe  a  soul  through  thee. 
And  call  down  fire  from  heaven. 

To  kindle  in  this  hallow'd  Urn 

A  flame  that  would  for  ever  bum. 


A  WALK  IN  SPRING. 

I  wandkr'd  in  a  lonely  glade. 
Where,  issuing  from  the  forest  shade. 

A  little  mountain  streahi 
Along  the  winding  valley  play'd, 

Beneath  the  rooming  beam. 

Light  o'er  the  woods  of  daric  brown  oak 
The  west-wind  wreathed  the  hovering  smoko 

Fro.-n  cottage  roofs  conceol'd, 
Below  a  rock  abruptly  broke, 

In  rosy  light  revealU 

'Twos  in  the  infancy  of  May, — 
The  uplands  glow'd  in  green  array. 

While  from  the  ranging  eye. 
The  lessening  landscape  stretch'd  away. 

To  meet  the  bending  sky. 

'T  is  sweet  in  solitude  to  h«ir 
The  earliest  music  of  the  year, 

The  Blackbird's  loud  wild  note. 
Or,  from  the  wintry  thicket  drear. 

The  Thrush's  stammering  throat. 

In  rustic  solitude  't  is  sweet 

The  earliest  flowers  of  Spring  to  greets-- 

The  violet  from  its  tomb. 
The  strawberry,  creeping  at  our  feet. 

The  sorrel's  simple  bloom. 

Wherefore  I  love  the  walks  of  Spring, — 
While  still  I  hear  new  warblers  sing, 

Fresh-opening  bells  I  see ; 
Joy  flits  on  every  roving  wing, 

Hope  buds  on  every  tree. 

That  mom  I  look'd  and  listen'd  long. 
Some  cheering  sight,  some  woodUnd  song. 

As  yet  unheard,  unseen. 
To  welcome,  with  remembnmce  strong 

Of  days  that  once  had  been  ;— 

When  gathering  flowers,  an  eager  child, 
I  ran  abroad  with  rapture  wild ; 

Or,  on  more  curious  quest, 
Peep'd  breathless  through  the  copse,  and  smiled 

To  see  the  linnet's  nest 

Already  had  I  watch'd  the  flight 

Of  swallows  darting  through  the  light. 

And  mock'd  the  cuckoo's  rail ; 
Already  view'd,  o'er  meadows  bright. 

The  evening  rainbow  frll. 

Now  in  my  walk,  with  sweet  surprisa 
I  saw  the  first  Spring  cowslip  rise. 

The  plant  whose  pensile  flowen 
Bend  to  the  earth  their  beauteous  eyes. 

In  sunshine  as  in  showen. 
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Lone  on  a  mony  bank  it  grew, 
Where  lichens,  purple*  white,  and  blue. 

Among  the  verdure  crept ; 
It*  yellow  ringleiB,  dropping  dew, 

The  breexei  lightly  swept. 

A  bee  had  nestled  on  its  Uooms, 
He  shook  abroad  their  rich  perfumes. 

Then  fled  in  airy  rings ; 
His  place  a  butterfly  assumes. 

Glancing  his  glorious  wings. 

O,  welcome,  as  a  friend !  I  cried, 

A  friend  through  many  a  season  tried. 

Nor  over  sought  in  vain. 
When  May.  with  Flora  at  her  side. 

Is  dancing  on  the  plain 

Sure  as  the  Pleiades  adorn 
The  glittering  coronet  of  mom. 

In  calm  delicious  hours. 
Beneath  their  beams  thy  buds  are  bom, 

'Midst  love-awakening  showers. 

Scattered  by  Nature's  graceful  hand. 
In  briery  glens,  o'er  pasture-land. 

Thy  fiiiry  tribes  we  meet ; 
Gay  in  the  milk-maid's  path  they  stand. 

They  kiss  her  tripping  feet 

Fremi  wintrr's  &rm>yard  bondage  freed. 
The  cattle  bounding  o'er  the  mead. 

Where  green  the  herbage  grows. 
Among  thy  fhigmnt  blossoms  feed, 

Upon  thy  tufls  repose. 

Tossing  his  forelock  o'er  his  mane. 
The  foal,  at  rest  upon  the  plain. 

Sports  with  thy  flexile  stalk. 
But  stoops  his  little  neck  in  vain, 

To  crop  it  in  his  walk. 

Where  thick  thy  primrose  blossoms  play. 
Lovely  and  innocent  as  they. 

O'er  coppice  lawns  and  dells. 
In  bands  the  rural  children  stray. 

To  pluck  thy  nectar'd  bells ; 

Whose  simple  sweets,  with  curious  skill. 
The  firugal  cottage-dames  distil. 

Nor  envy  France  the  vine, 
While  many  a  festal  cup  they  fill 

With  Britain's  home|y  wine. 

Unchanging  still  fknn  year  to  year, 
like  Stan  returning  in  their  sphere. 

With  undiminish'd  rays. 
Thy  vernal  constellations  cheer 

The  dawn  of  len^ening  days. 

Perhaps  fiom  Nature's  earliest  May, 
Imperishable  'midst  decay. 

Thy  ael^renewing  race 
Have  breathed  their  balmy  hves  awi^ 

In  this  neglected  place. 

And  O,  till  Nature's  final  doom. 
Here  unmolested  may  they  hloom, 

Fhnn  scythe  and  pbw  seenra^ 
This  bank  their  CTMlle  and  their  loaibb 

While  earth  and  skies  aodiife! 


Yet,  lowly  Cowslip,  while  in  thee 
An  old  unalter'd  friend  I  see. 

Fresh  in  perennial  prime, 
From  Spring  to  Spring  behold  in  me 

The  woes  and  waste  of  Time. 

This  fiuling  eye  and  withering  mien 
Tell  what  a  sufl&rer  I  have  been, 

Since  more  and  more  estranged. 
From  hope  to  hope,  from  scene  to  scenr. 

Tlirough  Folly's  wilds  I  ranged. 

Then  fields  and  woods  I  proudly  spuni'd , 
From  Nature's  maiden  love  I  tura'd. 

And  woo'd  the  enchantress  Art ; 
Yet  while  for  her  my  fancy  bura'd, 

Cold  was  my  wretched  heart,— 

Till,  distanced  in  Ambition's  race, 
Weary  of  Pleasure's  joyless  chase. 

My  peace  untimely  slain, 
Side  of  the  world, — ^I  tum'd  my  &ce 

To  fields  and  woods  again. 

T  was  Spring ; — my  fi>rmer  haunts  I  fiMmd, 
My  &vorite  flowers  adom*d  the  ground. 

My  darling  minstrels  play'd ; 
The  mountains  were  widi  sun-set  crown'd. 

The  valleys  dun  with  shade. 

With  lom  delight  the  scene  I  view'd, 
Pkst  joys  and  sorrows  were  renew'd ; 

My  iufiuit  hopes  and  fears 
Look'd  lovely,  through  the  soUtude 

Of  retrospective  years. 

And  still,  in  Memory's  twilight  bowers. 
The  spirits  of  departed  hours, 

With  mellowing  lints,  portray 
The  blossoms  of  life's  vemal  flowers 

For  ever  fiiirn  away. 

Till  youth's  delirious  dream  is  o'er. 
Sanguine  with  hope,  we  look  befi>re, 

The  future  good  to  find ; 
In  age,  when  error  charms  no  more, 

For  bliss  we  look  behind. 


A  DEED  OF  DARKNESS. 


The  body  of  tho  WmAonrntj,  Jolm  Smith,  (wko  Aed  P<4misfF 
6, 19M,  io  prina.  inid«r  Motcncc  of  daatb  by  a  ooait-BMirtiai. 
in  Damersra),  w«a  ordered  to  be  buried  Moredy  stnifht,  sad 
no  peiaon.  not  even  hia  widow,  wm  sJtowed  to  fbUuw  the 
eorpse.  Mra.  Bmitb,  however,  and  her  friend  Mra.  Elliol,  ae- 
oonpanied  by  a  free  Negro,  cairyin*  a  Isotetn.  r*|»Bired  be- 
foreliand  to  the  apot  where  a  f  mve  had  been  due.  sad  than 
they  awaited  the  interment,  which  took  place  aeoordfauily. 
Hia  Msjeaty'a  pardon,  mnnnllinf  the  oondemnetinn,  ia  said  le 
have  arrived  on  the  d«y  of  the  nnfiMrtumite  Miaahnsry'a 
death,  from  the  rifora  of  eonfineoMot,  hi  a  tropiesi  obyale, 
and  under  the  alow  pema  of  en  inveterate  malady,  previoiaily 
sflBetinahim. 

Con  down  in  thy  profbondcet  gloom. 
Without  one  vagrant  fire-fly's  light. 

Beneath  thine  ebon  arch  entomb 
Earth,  from  the  gaae  of  Heaven,  O  Night! 

A  deed  of  darkness  must  be  done. 

Pot  oat  the  moon^  hold  back  die  sun. 
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An  theie  the  criminalB.  that  flee 

Like  deeper  ihadowB  through  the  shade  f 

A  flickering  lamp,  from  tree  to  tree. 
Betrays  their  palh  along  the  glade, 

Led  by  a  Negro ; — now  they  stand, 

Two  trembling  women,  hand  in  hand. 

A  grave,  an  open  grave,  appean ; 

O'er  this  in  agony  they  bend. 
Wet  the  fresh  turf  with  bitter  tears; 

Sighs  following  sighs  their  bosoms  rend : 
These  are  not  murderers ! — these  have  known 
Grief  more  bereaving  than  their  own. 

Oft  through  the  gloom  their  straining  eyes 
Look  forth,  for  what  they  fear  to  meet : 

It  comes ;  they  catch  a  glimpse ;  it  flies : 
Quick-glancing  lights,  slow-trampling  foet, 

Amidst  the  cane-crops, — seen,  heard,  gone,—- 

Return, — and  in  dead-march  move  on. 

A  stem  procession ! — gleaming  arms. 

And  spectral  countenances,  dart, 
Bf  the  red  torch-flame,  wild  alarms. 

And  withering  pangs  through  either  heart ; 
A  corpse  amidst  the  group  is  borne, 
A  prisoner's  corpse,  who  died  last  mom. 

Not  by  the  slave-lord's  justice  slain. 
Who  doom'd  him  to  a  traitor's  death ; 

While  royal  mercy  sped  in  vain 

O'er  land  and  sea  to  save  his  breath : 

No ;  the  frail  life  that  warra'd  this  clay, 

Bifan  could  not  give  nor  take  away. 

His  vengeance  and  his  grace,  alike. 

Were  impotent  to  spare  or  kill ; 
— ^He  may  not  lift  the  sword  to  strike. 

Nor  tum  its  edge  aside,  at  will : 
Here,  by  one  sovereign  act  and  deed, 
God  cancell'd  all  that  man  decreed. 

Ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust. 

That  corpse  is  to  the  grave  consign'd ; 
The  scene  departs  : — this  buried  trust. 

The  Judge  of  quick  and  d^ad  shaU  find. 
When  things  which  Time  and  Death  have  seal*d 
ShaU  be  in  flaming  Are  reveal'd. 

The  fire  shall  try  Thee,  then,  like  gold. 
Prisoner  of  hope ! — await  the  test ; 

And  O,  when  truth  alone  is  told. 
Be  thy  clear  innocence  confess'd ! 

The  fire  shall  try  thy  foes ; — may  they 

Find  mercy  in  that  dreadful  day. 


THE  SWISS  COWHERD'S  SONG. 
IN  A  FOREIGN  LAND. 


O,  when  shall  I  dance  on  the  daisy-white  mead, 
In  the  shade  of  an  elm,  to  the  sound  of  the  reed  ? 

When  shall  I  return  to  that  lowly  retreat, 
Where  all  my  fond  objects  of  tenderness  meet,—- 
The  lambs  and  the  heifen  that  follow  my  call, 

My  father,  my  mother. 

My  sister,  my  brother. 
And  dear  Isabella,  the  joy  of  them  all  7 
O,  when  shall  I  visit  the  land  of  my  birth ! 
— T  is  the  loveliest  land  on  the  fiuie  of  the  earth 


THE  OAK. 


Imiutfld  from  the  Frsneh. 


O,  WHEN  shall  I  visit  the  land  of  my  birth. 
Tht  loveliest  land  on  the  face  of  the  earth  t 
When  shall  I  those  scenes  of  aflfection  explore. 

Our  forests,  our  fountains, 

Onr  hamlets,  our  mountains, 
Widi  the  pride  oC  oar  mountains,  the  maid  I  adore  ? 
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The  tall  Oak,  towering  to  the  skies. 
The  fury  of  the  wind  defies. 
From  age  to  age,  in  virtue  strong. 
Inured  to  stand,  and  sufller  wrong. 

O'erwhelm'd  at  length  upon  the  plain. 
It  puts  forth  wings,  and  sweeps  the  main ; 
The  self-same  foe  undaunted  braves, 
%  And  fights  the  wind  upon  the  waves. 


THE  DIAL. 

This  shadow  on  the  Dial's  foce, 

That  steals  from  day  to  day. 
With  slow,  tmseen,  unceasing  pace, 

Moments,  and  months,  and  years  away ; 
This  shadow,  which,  in  every  clime. 

Since  light  and  motk>n  first  began. 
Hath  held  its  course  sublime-* 

What  is  it  ?-*Monal  Man ! 
It  is  the  sc3rthe  of  Time : 
— A  shadow  only  to  the  eye ; 

Yet,  in  its  calm  career. 
It  levels  all  beneath  the  sky ; 

And  still,  through  each  succeeding  year 
Right  onward,  with  resistless  power. 
Its  stroke  shall  darken  every  hour, 
Till  Nature's  race  be  run. 
And  Time's  last  shadow  shall  eclipse  the  sun 

Nor  only  o'er  the-  Dial's  face, 

This  silent  phantom,  day  by  day, 
With  slow,  unseen,  unceasing  pace. 

Steals  moments,  months,  and  years  away; 
From  iKXiry  rock  and  aged  tree. 

From  proud  Palmyra's  mouldering  walls. 
From  Teneriflle,  towering  o'er  the  sea. 

From  exery  blade  of  grass  it  foils. 
For  still,  where'er  a  shadow  sweeps. 

The  scythe  of  Time  destroys. 
And  man  at  every  footstep  weeps 

O'er  evanescent  joys ; 
Like  flow'rets  glittering  with  the  dews  of  mom 
Fair  for  a  moment,  then  for  ever  shorn. 
— Ah !  soon,  beneath  the  inevitable  blow, 
I  too  shall  lie  in  dust  and  darkness  low. 

Then  Time,  the  Conqueror,  will  suspend 
His  scythe,  a  trophy,  o'er  my  tomb, 

Whose  moving  shadow  shall  portend 
Each  frail  beholder's  doom. 
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0*er  the  wide  earth'p  illumined  tpace, 

Though  Tiiue*!  triumphant  flight  be  ahown. 

The  truest  index  un  its  (ace 

Poinu  from  the  church-yard  atoiM. 

THE  R08E& 


AddrMwd  to  a  Friend  no  Um  Birth  of  hit  fintCUM. 

Two  Roaea  on  one  alender  apray, 

In  Bweet  communion  grew, 
Together  hailM  the  moming  ray, 

And  drank  the  evening  dew ; 
While,  aweeily  wreathed  in  mowy  green, 
Hiere  tprang  a  little  bud  between. 

Through  clouds  and  sunshine,  atormt  and  showeit, 

They  open'd  into  bloom, 
Mingling  their  foliage  and  their  flowera^ 

Their  beauty  and  perfume ; 
While,  fbster'd  on  its  rising  stem, 
The  bud  became  a  purple  gem. 

But  soon  their  summer  splendor  paaa*d, 

They  faded  in  the  wind, 
Tet  were  these  roses  to  the  laat 

The  hiveliest  of  their  kind. 
Whose  crimson  leaves,  in  falling  round, 
Adom*d  and  sanctified  the  ground. 

When  thus  were  all  their  honors  shorn, 

The  bud  unfolding  njae. 
And  blush*d  and  brighten'd,  as  the  room 

From  dawn  to  sun-riae  glows. 
Till  o'er  each  parent's  drooping  head. 
The  daughter's  crowning  glory  spread. 

My  Friend !  in  youth's  romantic  prime. 

The  golden  age  of  man. 
Like  these  twin  rosea  spend  your  time, 

— Life's  little,  leas'ning  span ; 
Then  be  your  breasta  as  free  flom  carea. 
Tour  hours  os  innocent  as  thein. 

And  in  the  infant  bod  that  blowa 

In  your  encircling  anna. 
Mark  the  dear  promise  of  a  roae. 

The  pledge  of  future  charms. 
That  o'er  your  withering  hours  shall  dune. 
Fair,  and  more  fair,  as  you  decline  f^ 

Till,  planted  in  that  realm  of  rest 

Where  Rosea  never  die. 
Amidst  the  gardena  of  the  bleat. 

Beneath  a  stormless  aky. 
You  flower  afVesh.  like  Aaron's  rod. 
That  blosaom'd  at  the  sight  of  God. 


RiplftosoaM 


TO  AGNESL 


Iwffinnins. "  Amtt,  O  TIsM,  thf  flsstini 


emino 


»• 


Time  will  not  ch«H^k  his  eager  flight, 
TfHnigh  frf*nt1r  Ainm  scold. 

For  *t  is  th^  !^<fp*<(  dear  delight 
To  make  \  o»ni'  Indies  old. 


Then  listen.  Agnes,  friendship  sings ; 

Seise  fast  his  forelock  grey. 
And  pluck  from  his  careering  wings 

A  feather  eveiy  day. 

Adom'd  with  these,  defy  his  rage. 
And  bid  him  plow  your  face. 

For  every  furrow  of  old  age 
Shall  be  a  line  of  grace. 

Start  not  i  old  age  is  virtue's  prime ; 

Moat  lovely  she  appears, 
Clad  in  the  spoils  of  vanquish'd  Time, 

Down  in  the  vale  of  years. 

Beyond  that  vale,  in  boundless  bkxwn. 
The  eternal  mountains  lise ; 

Virtue  descends  iMt  to  the  torob^ 
Her  rest  is  in  the  skies. 


AN  EPITAPa 

Aat  thou  a  man  of  honest  mould. 
With  fervent  heart,  and  soul  si*  cere  7 

A  husband,  father,  friend  t — Behold, 
Thy  brother  slumbers  here.  , 

The  sun  that  wakes  yon  violet's  blnom. 
Once  cheer'd  his  eye,  now  dark  in  deatli. 

The  wind  that  wanders  o'er  his  tomb 
Was  once  his  vital  breath. 

The  roving  wind  shall  pass  away. 
The  warming  sun  fbrMdte  the  sky ; 

Thy  brother,  in  that  dreadful  day. 
Shall  live  and  never  die. 


THE  OLD  MAN'S  SONG. 

Shall  man  of  frail  fhiition  boast? 

Shall  life  be  counted  dear, 
Ofl  but  a  moment,  and,  at  most, 

A  momentary  yeart 

There  was  a  tirae^ — that  time  is  past. 
When,  youth !  I  blooro'd  like  diee ! 

A  time  will  come, — 't  is  coming  ftsi, 
When  thou  shalt  fade  like  roe  .^^ 

like  me  through  visrying  seasons  ranges 
And  past  ei^joyments  mourn ; — 

The  fitirest,  sweetest  spring  shall  changv 
To  winter  in  its  turn. 

In  inftncy,  my  vernal  prime, 

When  life  itself  was  new. 
Amusement  plnck'd  the  wings  of  time. 

Yet  swifler  still  he  flew. 

Summer  my  youih  succeeded  soon. 

My  sun  ascended  high. 
And  pleasure  held  the  reins  till  noon, 

But  grief  drove  down  the  sky. 

like  autumn,  rich  in  ripening  ooni. 
Came  manhood's  sober  reign ; 

My  hnrvest-rooon  scarce  fill'd  her  bom. 
When  she  began  to  wane. 
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Cloie  ibUow'd  age,  in/inn  old  age, 

The  winter  of  my  year ; 
When  shall  I  &11  beibra  hit  rage. 

To  riie  beyond  the  sphere  f 

I  long  to  cast  the  chains  away, 
That  hdd  my  soul  a  slave. 

To  bunt  these  dungeon  walk  of  clay, 
Enfranchised  from  the  grave. 

life  lies  in  embryov— never  fiee 
Till  Nature  yields  her  breath ; 

TOl  Time  becomes  Eternity, 
And  Man  is  bom  in  Death. 


THE  GLOW-WORM. 


In  male  of  thu  imect  it  laid  to  be  a  fly,  which  tiie  ftmale 
eaaerpillar  attracta  in  the  nisht  by  the  kistre  of  her  tmin. 

When  Evening  closes  Nature's  eye. 
The  Glow-worm  lights  her  little  spark. 

To  captivate  her  ftvorite  fly, 
And  tempt  the  rover  through  the  dark. 

Conducted  by  a  svi'eeter  star 

Than  all  that  deck  the  fields  above, 
'  He  fondly  hastens  from  afar, 

To  soothe  her  solitude  with  love. 

Thus  in  this  wilderness  of  tears. 
Amidst  the  world's  perplexing  gloom. 

The  transient  torch  of  Hymen  cheers 
The  pilgrim  journeying  to  the  tomb. 


Unhappy  he  whose  hopelos  eye 
Turns  to  the  light  of  love  in  vain ; 

Whose  cynosure  is  in  the  sky, 
He  an  the  dark  and  lonely  main. 


BOLEHILL  TREE& 


i  cotmnewMM  plantation,  encomiMMing  a  scbof^hooae  and 
pisy-groond.  on  a  bleak  eminence,  at  Barlow,  in  Derbyihire; 
nn  the  one  hand  faeinc  the  high  moors,  on  the  other,  over- 
looking a  richly-ctDikivated,  well-wooded,  and  moontaiooiM 
eoontry,  near  the  aeat  of  a  gentleman  where  the  writer  has 
many  happy  hoara. 


iom  peace  to  his  ashes  who  planted  yon  trees 

That  welcome  my  wandering  eye ! 
n  lofty  luiuriance  they  wave  with  the  breeze. 

And  resemble  a  grove  in  the  sky ; 
)n  die  brow  of  the  moimtain,  uncultured  and  bleak. 

They  flourish  in  grandeur  sublime, 
idorning  its  bald  and  mqeatical  peak, 

like  the  lock  on  the  forehead  of  Time. 

i  land-mark  they  rise  ^— to  die  stranger  forloni. 

All  night  on  the  wHd  heath  delay'd, 
Tis  rapture  to  spy  the  young  beauties  of  nom 

Unveiling  behind  thoir  dark  shade : 
rba  iMNneward-boond  husbandman  joys  1o  behold. 

On  the  line  of  llie  grey  evening  scene, 
rhair  branriiea  yet  gleaming  with  purple  and  gold. 

And  the  sun-set  eipiring  between. 


The  maidens  that  gather  the  fruits  of  the  moor,' 

While  weary  and  fiunting  they  roaaa. 
Through  the  blue  daading  distance  of  noon-light 
expkwe 

The  trees  that  remind  them  of  home : 
The  children  tbat  range  in  the  valley  suspend 

Their  sports,  and  in  ecstacy  gaxe. 
When  they  see  the  broad  moon  from  its  summit  ■•- 
oend, 

And  their  school-house  and  grove  in  a  Uaaa. 

O!  sweet  to  my  soul  is  that  beautifol  grove, 

Awakening  remembnnce  most  dear;— 
When  lonely  in  anguish  and  exile  I  rove. 

Wherever  its  glories  appear. 
It  gladdens  my  spirit,  it  soothes  ftom  alar 

With  tranquil  and  tender  delight. 
It  shines  through  my  heart,  like  a  hope-beaadnf  star 

Alone  in  the  desert  of  night 

It  tells  me  of  moments  of  innocent  bUas, 

For  ever  and  ever  gone  o'er ; 
Like  the  light  of  a  saaiile,  like  the  balm  of  a  Uss, 

They  were. — but  they  will  be  no  more. 
Yet  wherefore  of  pleasures  departed  complain. 

That  leave  such  endearment  behind  7 
Though  the  sun  of  their  sweetness  be  sunk  in  the  main. 

Their  twilight  still  rests  on  the  mind. 

Then  peace  to  Ats  ashes  who  planted  these  trees ! 

Supreme  o'er  the  landscape  they  rise. 
With  simple  and  lovely  magnifioence  please 

All  bosoms,  and  ravish  all  eyes ; 
Nor  marble,  iwr  brasa,  oould  emblason  his  fome 

like  his  own  sylvan  trophies,  that  wave 
In  giaoeful  memorial,  and  whisper  his  name. 

And  scatter  their  leaves  on  Us  grave. 

Ah !  thus,  when  I  sleep  in  the  desolate  tomb. 

May  the  laurels  I  planted  endure. 
On  the  raoontain  of  high  immortality  Uood* 

'Midst  lightning  and  tempest  secnre ! 
Then  ages  imbom  shall  their  verdure  admire, 

And  nations  sit  under  their  shade. 
While  my  spirit,  in  secret,  shall  move  o'er  my  lyre. 

Aloft  in  their  branches  display'd. 

Hence,  dream  of  vain-glory ! — the  light  drop  of  dew 

That  glows  in  the  violet's  eye. 
In  the  splendor  of  mom,  to  a  fugitive  view. 

May  rival  a  star  of  the  sky. 
But  the  violet  is  pluck'd,  and  the  dew-drop  is  flown. 

The  star  unextinguish'd  shall  shine : 
Then  mine  be  the  laurels  of  virtue  alone. 

And  the  glories  of  Paradise  mine. 


THE  MOLE-HILL. 

Tkll  me,  thou  dust  beneath  my  feet. 
Thou  dost  that  once  hadst  breath ! 

Tell  me  how  many  mortals  meet 
In  this  smaUhiU  of  death  f 

The  mole  that  scoops  with  curious  toil 

Her  subterranean  bed* 
Thinks  not  she  pibws  a  hmnan  soil. 

And  mines  among  the  dead. 

1  Bilberriea,  chislsr-berries,  sad  eraoe-berrW. 
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But,  Oh !  where'er  the  tunis  the  ground, 

My  kindred  eerth  I  tee ; 
Once,  every  atom  of  thia  mound 

lived,  breathed,  and  felt,  like  me. 

Like  me,  theae  elder-bom  of  clay 

£Injoy'd  the  cheerful  light. 
Bore  the  brief  burthen  of  a  day, 

And  went  to  rest  at  night. 

Far  in  the  regions  of  the  mom 

The  riling  «un  turveyt 
Palmjrra's  palaces  foriom 

Empurpled  with  his  rays. 

The  spirits  of  the  desert  dwell 
Where  eastern  grandeur  shone. 

And  vultures  scream,  hyenas  yell 
Round  Beauty's  mouldering  throne. 

There  the  pale  pilgrim,  as  he  stands, 

Sees,  from  the  broken  wall, 
The  shadow  tottering  on  the  sands, 

Ere  the  loose  fragment  fell. 

Destraction  joys,  amid  those  scenes, 

To  watch  the  sport  of  Fate, 
While  Time  between  the  pillars  lemuB, 

And  bows  them  with  his  weight 

But  towers  and  temples  cmsh'd  by  'nme. 

Stupendous  wrecloi !  appear 
To  roe  less  mournfully  sublime 

Than  the  poor  Mole-hill  here. 

Through  all  this  hillock's  crambling  mould 
Once  the  warm  life-blood  ran ; 

— ^Here  thine  original  behold. 
And  here  thy  ruins,  Man! 

Melhinks  this  dust  yet  heaves  with  breath ; 

Ten  thousand  pulses  beat  : 
Tell  me, — ^in  this  small  hiU  of  death, 

How  many  mortals  meet  7 

By  waAing  winds  and  flooding  rains, 

From  ocean,  earth,  and  sky. 
Collected  here,  the  frail  remains 

Of  slumbering  millions  lie. 

What  scene  of  terror  and  amaze 
Breaks  through  the  twilight  gloom? 

What  hand  invisible  displays 
The  secrets  of  the  tomb? 

All  ages  and  all  nations  rise. 

And  every  grain  of  earth 
Beneath  my  feet,  before  mine  eyes, 

Is  startled  into  birth. 

Like  gliding  mists  the  shadowy  forms 
Through  the  deep  valley  spread. 

And  like  descending  clouds  in  storms 
Lower  round  the  mountain's  head. 

O'er  the  wide  champaign  while  t|iey  pass. 
Their  footsteps  yield  no  sound. 

Nor  shake  from  the  light  trembling  grass 
A  dew-drop  to  the  ground. 


Among  the  undistinguish'd  hosts. 

My  wondering  eyes  explore 
Awful,  sublime,  terrific  ghosts. 

Heroes  and  kings  of  yore : 

Tyrants,  the  comets  of  their  kind. 

Whose  withering  influence  ran 
Through  all  the  promise  of  the  mind. 

And  smote  and  mildew'd  man  .■ — 

Sages,  the  Pleiades  of  earth. 

Whose  genial  aspects  smiled. 
And  flowers  and  fhiitage  sprang  to  birth 

O'er  all  the  human  wild. 

Yon  gloomy  raflian,  gash'd  and  gored. 

Was  he,  whose  fotal  skill 
First  beat  the  plowshare  to  a  sword, 

And  taught  the  art  to  kill. 

Behind  him  skulks  a  shade,  bereft 

Of  fondly-worshipp'd  fame ; 
He  built  the  Pyramids,  but  left 

No  stone  to  tell  his  name. 

Who  is  the  chief,  with  visage  dark 

As  tempests  when  they  roar  ? 
— ^The  first  who  push'd  his  daring  bark 

Beyond  the  timid  shore. 

Through  storms  of  death  and  seas  of  graves 

He  steer'd  with  stedfost  eye ; 
His  path  was  on  the  desert  waves. 

His  compass  in  the  sky. 

The  youth  who  lifts  his  graeeftil  hand. 

Struck  the  unshapen  block. 
And  beauty  leap'd,  at  his  command, 

A  Venus  from  the  rock. 

Trembling  with  ecstacy  of  thought. 

Behold  the  Grecian  maid, 
Whom  love's  enchanting  impulse  taught 

To  trac«  a  slumberer's  sbiide. 

Sweet  are  the  thefts  of  love ; — she  stole 

His  image  while  he  lay, 
Kindled  the  shadow  to  a  soul. 

And  Iweathed  that  soul  through  day. 

Ton  listening  nymph,  who  looks  behind 

With  countenance  of  fire. 
Heard  midnight  music  in  the  wind, — 

And  framed  the  .£olian  lyre. 

All  hail ! — ^The  Sire  of  Song  appears, 

The  Muse's  eldest-bom ; 
The  sky-lark  in  the  dawn  of  yean. 

The  poet  of  the  mom. 

He  fitxn  the  depth  of  cavem'd  woods. 

That  echoed  to  his  voice, 
Bade  mountains,  valleys,  winds,  and  floods, 

And  earth  and  heaven  rejoice. 

Though  charm'd  to  meekness  while  ho  aiiQg» 
The  wild  beasts  round  him  ran; 

This  was  the  triumph  of  his  tongue,— 
It  tamed  the  heart  of  man. 
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Dim  through  the  miit  of  twilight  timet 

The  ghost  of  Cyrus  walks ; 
Behind  him,  red  with  glorious  crimes, 

The  son  of  Ammon  stalks. 

Relentless  Hannibal,  in  pride 
Of  sworn,  fix'd  hatred,  lowers ; 

Caesar, — *t  is  Brutus  at  his  side, — 
In  peerless  grandeur  towers. 

With  moonlight  softness  Helen's  channs 

Dissolve  the  spectred  gloom, 
The  leading  star  of  Greece  in  arms. 

Portending  Ilion's  doom. 

But  Homer;  see  the  bard  arise! 

And  hark !  he  strikes  the  lyre ; 
The  Dardan  warriors  lift  their  eyes. 

The  Argive  Chiefi  respire. 

And  while  his  music  rolls  along, 
The  towers  of  Troy  sublime. 

Raised  by  the  magic  breath  of  song, 
Mock  the  destroyer.  Time. 

For  still  around  the  eternal  walls 

The  storms  of  battle  rage  ; 
And  Hector  conquers.  Hector  fidls, 

Bewept  in  every  age. 

Genius  of  Homer!  wer^it  mine 

To  track  thy  fiery  car, 
And  in  thy  sun-set  course  to  shine 

A  radiant  evening  star^ — 

What  theme,  what  laurel  might  the  Muse 

Reclaim  from  ages  fled  7 
What  realm-restoring  hero  choose 

To  summon  from  the  dead  ? 

YcHider  his  shadow  flits  away : 
— ^Thou  shalt  not  thus  depart ; 

Stay,  thou  transcendent  spirit,  stay, 
And  tell  me  who  thou  art! 

Tis  Alfred ! — In  the  rolls  of  Fame, 

And  on  a  midnight  page. 
Biases  his  broad  refulgent  name. 

The  watch-light  of  his  age. 

A  Danish  wmter,  from  the  north, 
Howl'd  o*er  the  British  wild. 

But  Alfred,  like  the  spring,  brake  forth, 
And  all  the  desert  smiled. 

Back  to  the  deep  he  roll'd  the  waves, 

By  mad  invasion  hurFd  ; 
His  voice  was  liberty  to  slaves. 

Defiance  to  the  world. 


And  still  that  voice  o*er  land  and 
Shall  Albion's  foes  appal ; 

The  race  of  Alfred  vnR  be  free; — 
Hear  it,  and  tremble,  Gaul ! 


Bat  lo !  the  phantoms  fade  in  flight, 
like  fears  that  cross  the  mind, 

like  meteors  gleaming  through  the  night, 
Iik0  thunders  on  the  wind. 
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The  vision  of  the  tomb  is  past ; 

Beyond  it  who  can  tell 
In  what  mysterious  region  cast 

Immortal  spirits  dwell  ? 

I  know  not,  but  I  soon  shall  know, 
When  life's  sora  conflicts  cease. 

When  this  desponding  heart  lies  low. 
And  I  shall  rest  in  peace. 

For  see,  on  Death's  bewildering  wave. 

The  rainbow  Hope  arise, 
A  bridge  of  glory  o'er  the  grave. 

That  bends  beyond  the  skies. 

From  earth  to  heaven  it  swells  and  shines. 

The  pledge  of  bliss  to  Man ; 
Time  with  Eternity  combines. 

And  grasps  them  in  a  span. 


THE  CAST-AWAY  SHIP. 


The  ralidecli  of  the  two  fiiUowiiif  poemi  ware  mifffMled  by  the 
UmB  of  tbo  Blrabeim,  commftDded  bjr  Sir  liioiBU  Trow- 
bridge, which  wst  teparated  from  the  remeh  ondsr  iti  eon- 
vojr.  dorinff  a  ttonn  in  the  Indian  Ocean.— The  AdAiinJ*0 
ion  afterwards  made  a  voyago,  without  Miccen,  in  toareb  of 
hia  father. — ^Trowbridge  waa  one  of  Nrlson'i  captains  at  the 
Battle  of  the  Nile,  but  his  ship  unfoKunateljr  ran  agnMind 
as  he  was  bearing  down  on  the  enemy. 


A  VESSEL  sail'd  from  Albion's  shore. 

To  utmost  India  bound. 
Its  crest  a  hero's  pendant  bore. 

With  broad  sea-laurels  crown'd 
In  many  a  fierce  and  noble  fight. 
Though  fbil'd  on  that  Egyptian  night 

When  Gallia's  host  vnis  drown'd. 
And  Nelson,  o'er  his  country's  foes, 
like  the  destrojong  angel  rose. 

A  gay  and  gallant  company. 

With  shouts  that  rend  the  air, 
For  warrior-wrraths  upon  the  sea. 

Their  joyful  brows  proparo  : 
But  many  a  maiden's  sigh  was  sent. 
And  many  a  mother's  blessing  went. 

And  many  a  ftther's  prayer,  . 
With  that  exulting  ship  to  sea. 
With  that  undaunted  company. 

The  deep  that,  like  a  cradled  child. 

In  breathing  slumber  lay. 
Mora  warmly  blush'd,  more  sweetly  smiled. 

As  rose  the  kindling  day : 
Through  ocean's  minor,  dark  and  dear. 
Reflected  clouds  and  sides  appear 

In  morning's  rich  array : 
The  land  is  lost,  the  waters  glow, 
Tis  heaven  above,  around,  below 

Mf^estic  o'er  the  sparkling  tide. 

See  the  tall  vessel  sail. 
With  riivelling  wings  and  shadowy  pride^ 

A  swan  before  the  gale ; 
Deep-laden  merchants  rode  behind : 
—But,  fearful  of  the  fickle  wind, 

Britannia's  cheek  grew  pale, 
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When,  lc;eeiuiig  through  the  flood  of  li^it, 
Tlieir  leader  vanished  finom  her  light. 

Oft  had  she  haiVd  its  trophied  prow, 

Victorioua  from  the  war. 
And  bannerM  masts,  that  would  not  bow. 

Though  riven  with  many  a  scar ; 
Oft  had  her  oaks  their  tribute' brought, 
To  rib  its  flanks,  with  thunder  fraught; 

But  late  her  evil  star 
Had  curMd  it  on  its  homeward  way, 
— **  The  spoiler  shall  become  the  prty.' 


»? 


Thus  wam'd,  Britannia's  anxious  heart 
llirobb'd  with  prophetic  woe. 

When  she  beheld  that  ship  depart, 
A  &ir  ill-omen*d  show ! 

So  views  the  mother,  through  her  tean. 

The  daughter  of  her  hopes  and  fears. 
When  hectic  beauties  glow 

On  the  frail  cheek,  where  sweetly  bloom 

The  roses  of  an  eariy  tomb. 

No  fears  the  brave  adventurers  knew, 
PMil  and  death  they  spum'd :' 

like  full-fledged  eagles  fbrth  they  flew ; 
Jove*s  birds,  that  proudly  bum'd. 

In  battle-hurricanes  to  wield 

His  lightnings  on  the  bilk>wy  Held ; 
And  many  a  look  they  tum'd 

O'er  the  blue  waste  of  waves,  to  spy 

A  Gallic  ensign  in  the  sky. 

But  not  to  cruah  the  vaunting  fi>e, 

In  combat  on  the  main, 
Nor  perish  by  a  glorious  blow. 

In  mortal  triumph  slain. 
Was  their  unutterable  fiite : 
—That  story  would  the  Muse  relate. 

The  song  might  rise  in  vain ; 
In  ocean's  deepest,  darkest  bed. 
The  secret  slumbers  with  the  dead. 

On  India's  long-expecting  strand 

Their  sails  were  never  fiiri'd— - 
Never  on  known  or  friendly  land 

By  storms  their  keel  was  hurl'd ; 
Their  native  soil  no  more  they  trod. 
They  rest  beneath  no  hallow'd  sod ; 

liiroughoul  the  living  world 
This  sole  memorial  of  their  lot 
Remains, — they  were,  and  they  are  net 

The  spirit  of  the  Cape  *  pumied 
Tlieir  long  and  toilsome  way ; 
At  length,  in  ocean*eolitodcv 
He  sprang  upon  his  prey : 
'  Havoc !'  the  diipwreck-demon  cried. 
Loosed  all  his  tempests  on  the  tide, 

Gave  all  his  lightnings  play; 
The  abyss  reootl'd  before  the  blaat. 
Film  stood  the  soanwtn  to  the  last  « 


1  The  Gaps  of  Good  Hope.  ktnmOf 
I  OssMMs' Lasiad;  Book  V, 


ikeGspsor 


like  shooting  stars,  athwart  the  gloom 
The  merchantMmils  were  sped  f 

Yet  oft,  befinv  its  midnight  doom, 
They  roark'd  the  high  mast-head 

Of  that  devoled  vpmel,  toet 

By  winds  and  floods,  now  seen,  now  lost 
While  eveiy  gun-flre  spread 

A  dimmer  flash,  a  fainter  roar : 

— At  length  they  saw,  they  heard  no  more. 

There  are  to  whom  that  ship  was  dear. 

For  love  and  kindred's  sake*; 
When  these  the  vmce  of  Rumor  hear. 

Their  inmost  heart  shall  quake, 
Shall  doubt,  and  fear,  anil  w  inh,  and  grieve. 
Believe,  and  long  to  unbelieve. 

But  never  cease  to  ache ; 
Still  doom'd,  in  sad  suspense,  to  bear 
The  Hope  that  keeps  alive  Despair 


THE  SEQUEL. 

He  sought  his  sire  from  shore  to  shore. 

He  sought  him  day  by  day ; 
The  prow  he  track'd  was  seen  no  mora. 

Breasting  the  ocean-spray : 
Yet,  as  the  winds  his  voyage  sped. 
He  sail'd  above  his  father's  head, 

Unconscious  where  it  Iny, 
Deep,  deep  beneath  the  rolling  main ; 
— ^Ue  sought  his  sire ;  he  sought  in  vain. 

Son  of  the  brave !  no  longer  weep ; 

Still  with  affection  true, 
Along  the  wild  disastrous  deep. 

Thy  father's  course  pursue ; 
Full  in  his  wake  of  glory  steer, 
His  spirit  prompts  thy  bold  career. 

His  compass  guides  thee  through ; 
So.  while  thy  thunden  awe  the 
Britain  shal*  fuid  thy  sire  in  thee. 


M  S. 


To  the  Memonr  of  '*A  Fefoale  whom  Sieknea  bad 
to  the  Notea  orSonow,*'  who  correfrpondcd  with  tbs  AadM 
noder  this  ncnatura^  oa  the  tint  publicniion  of  his  possw.  in 
1806,  but  ditsd  looa  aftsr;  vHmo  faor  rod  buds  and 
were  disdowd  to  hin  by  one  of  her  ■nrviviof  frieods. 


My  Song  of  Sorrow  reach'd  her  ear ; 
She  raised  her  languid  head  to  hear. 
And.  smiling  in  the  arms  of  Death, 
Consoled  me  with  her  latest  breath. 

What  is  the  Pbet's  highest  aim. 
His  richest  heritage  of  fame  f 
— ^To  track  the  warrior's  fieiy  road, 
With  havoc,  spoil,  destruction  strow'd. 
While  nations  bleed  along  the  plaina, 
Dragg'd  at  his  chariot-wheels  in  chahis  f 
— With  &wning  hand  to  woo  tha  Yyn, 
Pro&nely  steal  celestial  fire. 
And  bid  an  idol's  altar  blaxe 
With  incense  of  unhallow'd  pnise  f 
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— ^Witfa  tf  ren  •tnim,  Circeui  art. 
To  win  the  ear,  beguile  the  heart. 
Wake  the  wild  paMioiMi  into  rage, 
And  please  and  proelitute  the  age  7 


No ! — to  the  generoui  Bafd  belong 
Diviner  themes  and  purer  nog : 
— ^To  hail  Religion  from  above. 
Descending  in  the  form  of  Love, 
And  pointing  thraugh  a  world  of  strife 
The  narrow  way  that  leads  to  life  t 
— ^To  pour  the  bahn  of  heavenly  rest 
Through  Sorrow's  agonising  brnst ; 
With  Pity's  tender  arras  embrace 
The  orphans  of  a  kindred  race ; 
And  in  one  xone  of  concord  bind 
The  lawless  spoilers  of  mankind : 
— ^To  sing  in  numbers  boldly  free 
The  wan  and  woes  of  liberty ; 
The  glory  of  her  trimnpht  tell. 
Her  nobler  auCering  when  she  fell,' 
Girt  with  the  phalanx  of  the  Inrave, 
Or  widow'd  on  the  patriot's  grave, 
Which  tyrants  tremble  to  paas  by, 
Ev'n  on  the  car  o£  Victory. 

These  are  the  Bard's  sablimest  views, 
The  angel-visions  of  the  Moae, 
That  o'er  his  morning  slumben  shine; 
These  are  his  themes, — and  these  were  mine. 
But  pale  Despondency,  that  stole 
The  light  of  gladness  from  my  soul. 
While  youth  and  felly  blindfidd  ran 
The  giddy  circle  up  to  Man, 
Breathed  a  dark  sfHrit  through  my  lyre» 
Dimm'd  the  noon  radiance  of  my  fire. 
And  cast  a  mournful  evening  hue 
O'er  every  scene  my  fency  drew. 
Then  though  the  proud  despised  ray  strain, 
It  flow'd  not  fiom  my  heart  in  vain ; 
The  lay  of  freedom,  fervor,  troth. 
Was  dear  to  undissembling  youUi, 
FVora  manly  breasts  drew  generoos  sigbi. 
And  Virtue's  tears  fjrura  Beauty's 


My  Song  of  Sorrow  reach'd  Hn,  ear| 
She  raised  her  languid  head  to  hear. 
And,  smiling  in  the  arms  of  Death, 
She  bleas'd  me  with  her  latest  breath. 

A  secret  hand  to  me  convey'd 
The  thoughts  of  that  inspiring  Maid ; 
They  came  like  voices  on  the  wind, 
Heard  in  the  stillness  of  the  mind, 
When  round  the  Poet's  twilight  walk 
Aerial  beings  seem  to  talk. 
Not  the  twin^tars  of  Leda  shine 
Wit^vemal  influence  more  benign, 
Nor  sweeter,  in  the  sylvan  vale. 
Sings  the  lone-warbling  nightingale. 
Than  through  my  shades  her  lustre  broke. 
Than  to  my  griels  her  spirit  spoke. 

My  fency  ferro'd  her  young  and  feir. 
Pure  as  her  sister-lilies  were, 

1  Piu  val  4'ofni  vitu»ria  un  b«!l  •oflrirs. 
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Adom'd  with  meekest  maiden  graea. 
With  every  charm  of  soul  and  feoe 
That  Virtue's  awful  eye  approves. 
And  fond  Aflbction  dearly  k>ves : 
Heaven  in  her  open  aspect  seen. 
Her  Maker's  image  in  her  mien. 

Sflbh  was  the  picture  fency  drew, 
In  lineaments  divinely  true ; 
The  muse,  by  her  mysterious  art. 
Had  shown  her  likeness  to  my  heart, 
And  every  feithful  feature  brought 
O'er  the  clear  mirror  of  my  thought 
— But  she  was  waning  to  the  tomb; 
The  worm  of  death  was  in  her  bloom ; 
Yet  as  the  mortal  frame  declined. 
Strong  through  tho  ruins  rose  the  mind ; 
As  the  dim  moon,  when  night  a8<«nds, 
Slow  in  the  east  the  darkness  rends, 
Through  melting  clouds,  by  gradual  gl 
Pours  the  mild  splendor  of  her  beamt^ 
Then  bursts  in  triumph  o'er  the  pole, 
Free  as  a  disembodied  soul ! 
Thus,  while  the  veil  of  flesh  decay'd, 
Her  beauties  brighten'd  through  the  shade; 
Charms  which  her  lowly  heart  conceal*d 
In  nature's  weakness  were  reveal'd : 
And  still  the  unrobing  spirit  cast 
Diviner  glories  to  the  last. 
Dissolved  iui  bonds,  and  clear'd  its  fHfjtit, 
Emerging  into  perfect  light 

Tet  shall  the  fiiends  who  loved  her  weep, 
Though  shrined  in  peace  the  sufllerer  sleep, 
Though  rapt  to  heaven  the  saint  aspire. 
With  seraph  guards,  on  wings  of  fire ; 
Yet  shall  they  weep ; — for  oft  and  well 
Remembrance  shall  her  story  tell, 
AfifectJon  of  her  virtues  speak. 
With  beaming  eye  and  burning  dieek. 
Each  action,  word,  and  look  recall. 
The  last,  the  loveliest  of  all. 
When  on  the  lap  of  death  she  lay. 
Serenely  smiled  her  soul  away. 
And  left  surviving  Friendship's  bieast 
Warm  with  the  sun-set  of  her  rest 

0  dioo.  who  wert  on  earth  unknown, 
Companion  of  my  thought  alone. 
Unchanged  in  heaven  to  me  thou  art. 
Still  hold  communion  with  my  heart ; 
Cheer  thon  my  hopes,  exab  my  views. 
Be  the  good  angel  of  my  Muse; 
— And  if  to  thine  approAing  ear 
My  plaintive  numbers  once  were  dear; 
If,  fiilling  round  thy  dying  hours ' 
Like  evening  dews  on  closing  flowers. 
They  soothed  thy  pains,  and  through  thy  soul 
With  melancholy  sweetness  stole. 
Hear  Me  : — ^When  slumber  fivm  mine  eyea^ 
That  roll  in  irksome  darkness,  flies ; 
When  the  lorn  spectre  of  unrest 
At  conscious  midnight  haunts  my  breast ; 
When  former  joys  and  fwvsent  woes,  ^ 
And  future  fears,  are  all  my  foes ; 
Spirit  of  my  departed  frierKi, 
Calm  through  the  troubled  gloom  descend, 
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And  your  itraiiM,  divinely  sweet, 
Unborn  millioos  thus  repett 

Minstrels!  what  reward  is  dae 
For  this  labor  of  your  love  f 
— ^Through  etemi^  may  You, 
In  the  Paradise  above, 
Round  the  dear  Redeemer's  feet. 
All  your  infitnt  readers  meet. 


OCCASIONAL  ODE, 

FOR  THE  ANNIVERaARY  OF  THB  ROTAL  BRITI8H  tTRKM 
OF  KOUOATIOM,  BKLD  AT  FRCDIAaOllS*  BALL, 
MAT  16, 181S. 

The  lion,  o*er  his  wild  domains. 

Rules  with  the  terror  of  his  eye ; 

The  eagle  of  the  rock  maintains 

By  force  his  empire  in  the  sky; 

The  shark,  the  tyrant  of  the  flood. 

Reigns  through  the  deep  with  quenchless  rage; 

Parent  and  young,  unwean*d  fitim  blood, 

Aro  still  the  same  fimn  age  to  age. 

Of  all  that  live,  and  move,  and  fareatbe, 
Man  only  rises  o*er  his  birth ; 
He  looks  above,  around,  beneath. 
At  once  the  heir  of  heaven  and  earth : 
Force,  cunning,  speed,  which  Nature  gave 
The  various  tribes  throughout  her  plan, 
life  to  eqjoy,  from  deaUi  to  save^ — 
These  aro  the  lowest  powers  of  Man. 

From  strength  to  strength  he  travels  on : 
He  leaves  the  lingering  brute  behind : 
And  when  a  few  short  years  are  gone, 
He  soars,  a  -disembodied  mind : 
Beyond  the  grave,  his  course  sublime 
Destined  through  nobler  paths  to  run. 
In  his  career  the  end  of  Time 
b  bi'.t  Eternity  begun. 

What  guides  him  in  his  high  pursuit. 
Opens,  illumines,  cheers  hii  way. 
Discerns  the  immortal  from  the  bmte, 
God's  image  from  the  mould  of  clay  7 
*T  is  Knowledge : — Knowledge  to  the  soul 
Is  power,  and  liberty,  and  peace ; 
Anid  while  celestial  ages  roll. 
The  joys  of  Knowledge  shall  increase. 

Hail!  to  the  glorious  plan,  that  spread 
The  light  with  universal  beams. 
And  through  the  human  desert  led 
Truth's  living,  pure,  perpetual  streams. 
—Behold  a  new  creation  rise. 
New  spirit  breathed  into  the  clod, 
Where'er  the  voice  of  Wisdom  cries, 
**  BCan,  know  thyfeU;  and  fear  thy  God. 


t» 


A  DAUGHTER  TO  HER  MOTHER, 
ON  BKR  BIETB-DAT,  NOVEMBER  25,  1811. 

This  the  day  to  me  most  dear 
In  the  changes  of  the  year ; 
Spring,  the  fields  and  woods  adorning. 
Spring  may  boast  a  gayer  morning ; 


Summer  noon,  with  brighter  beams. 
Gild  the  mountains  and  the  streams ; 
Autumn,  through  the  twilight  vale, 
Breathe  a  more  delicious  gale : 
Yet  though  stem  November  reigns. 
Wild  and  wintry  o'er  the  plains, 
Never  does  the  morning  rise 
Half  so  welcome  to  mine  eyes; 
Noontide  glories  never  shed 
Ra]^  so  beauteous  round  my  head ; 
Never  looks  the  evening-scene 
So  enchantingly  serene 
As  on  this  returning  day, 
When,  in  spirit  rapt  away, 
Joys  and  sorrows  I  have  known, 
In  the  years  for  ever  flown, 
Wake  at  every  sound  and  sight 
Reminiscence  of  delight. 
All  around  me,  all  above. 
Witnessing  a  Mother's  love. 

Love,  that  watch'd  my  eariy  jrean 
With  conflicting  hopes  sjid  fears ; 
Love,  that  through  life's  flowery  May 
Led  my  childhood,  prone  to  stray ; 
Love,  that  still  directs  my  youth 
With  the  constancy  of  Truth, 
Heightens  every  bliss  it  shares, 
Sofiens  and  divides  the  cares, 
Smiles  away  my  light  distress. 
Weeps  for  joy,  or  tenderness : 
— May  that  love,  to  latest  age, 
Cheer  my  earthly  pilgrimage ; 
May  that  love,  or  death  victorious. 
Rise  beyond  the  grave  more  glorious ; 
Souls,  united  here,  would  be 
One  to  all  eternity. 

When  these  eyes,  fiom  native  night. 
First  unfolded  to  the  light. 
On  what  object,  fair  and  new. 
Did  they  fix  their  fondest  view  ? 
On  my  Mother's  smiling  mien ; 
All  the  mother  there  was  seen. 
When  their  weary  lids  would  close. 
And  she  sung  me  to  repose, 
Found  I  not  the  sweetest  rest 
On  my  Mother's  peaceful  breast  f 
When  my  tongue  fronj  hers  had  caught 
Sounds  to  utter  infant  thought. 
Readiest  then  what  accents  came  ? 
Those  that  meant  my  Mother's  name. 
When  my  timid  feet  begun 
Strangely  pleased,  to  stand  or  run, 
T  was  my  Mother's  voice  and  eye 
Most  encouraged  me  to  try. 
Safe  to  run,  and  strong  to  stand. 
Holding  by  her  gentle  hand. 

Time  since  then  hath  deeper  made 
lines,  where  youthful  dimples  play'd ; 
Yet  to  me  my  Mother's  fece 
Wears  a  more  angelic  grace : 
And  her  tresses  tiliin  and  hoary. 
Are  they  not  a  crown  of  gloryT 
— X)ruel  griefl  have  wrung  that  breait, 
Oince  my  Planidise  of  rest; 
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While  in  these  I  he«r  a  part. 

Wanner  grows  my  Mother's  heart, 

Closer  our  aflfecti<M]s  twine, 

Mine  with  hers,  and  hers  widi  mine. 

— Many  a  name,  since  hers  I  knew, 

Have  I  loved  with  honor  due, 

But  no  name  shall  he  more  dear 

Than  my  Mother's  to  mine  ear. 

— Many  a  hand  that  Friendship  plighted 

Have  I  clasp'd,  with  all  delighted, 

But  more  faithful  none  can  he 

Than  my  MoUier's  hand  to  me. 

Thus  by  every  tie  endear'd, 
Thus  with  filial  reverence  fear'd, 
Mother !  on  thiri  day,  'tis  meet 
That,  with  salutation  sweet, 
I  should  wish  you  3rears  of  health, 
Worldly  happiness  and  wealth. 
And  when  good  old  age  is  past, 
Heaven's  eternal  peace  at  last ! 
But  with  these  I  frame  a  vow 
For  a  double  blessing  now ; 
One,  that  richly  shall  combine 
Your  felicity  with  mine ; 
One,  in  which,  with  soul  and  voice, 
Both  together  may  rejoice ; 
O  what  dudl  that  blessing  be  ? 
— Dearest  Mother!  may  you  see 
All  your  prayers  fulfill'd /or  me  I 


STANZAS, 

ON  KEADINQ  THE  VE11SK8  ENTITLED  "  RESIGNATION," 
WRITTEN  BY  CHATTERTON,  A  FEW  DAYS  BEFORE 
HOB  JfELANCHOLT  END. 

A  DYING  swan  of  Pindus  sings 

In  wildly-mournful  strains ; 

As  Death's  cold  fingeis  snap  the  stnngi. 

His  suffering  lyre  complains. 

Soft  as  the  mist  of  evening  wends 
Along  the  shadowy  vale ; 
Sad  as  in  storms  the  moon  ascends, 
And  turns  the  darkness  pale : 

So  sofl  the  melting  numbers  flow 
From  his  harmonious  lips ; 
So  sad  his  woe-wan  fisatores  show^ 
Just  &ding  in  ecUpse. 

The  Bard,  to  dark  despair  resign'd, 
With  his  expiring  art, 
Sings,  'midst  the  tempest  of  his  mind. 
The  shipwreck  of  his  heart 

If  Hope  still  seem  to  linger  nigh. 
And  hover  o'er  his  head. 
Her  pinions  are  too  weak  to  fly. 
Or  Hope  ere  now  had  fled. 

Rash  Minstrel !  who  can  hear  thy  songs, 
Nor  long  to  share  thy  Are  7 
Who  read  thine  errors  and  thy  wraigi^ 
Nor  execrate  tho  lyre  ? 


The  lyre  that  sunk  thee  to  the  grove. 
When  bursting  into  bloom, 
That  lyre  the  power  to  Genius  gave 
To  blossom  in  the  tomb. 

Yes ; — till  his  memory  fail  with  years, 
Shall  Time  thy  strains  recite ; 
And  while  thy  story  swells  his  teats. 
Thy  song  shall  charm  his  flight. 


THE  WILD  ROSE. 

ON  PLUCKING  ONE  LATE  IN  THE  MONTR  OF  OOTOBEII 

Thou  last  pale  promise  of  the  waning  year, 

Pbor  sickly  Rose!  what  dost  thou  here  ? 

Why,  frail  ftower !  so  late  a  comer. 

Hast  thou  slept  away  the  summer? 

Since  now,  in  Autumn's  sullen  reign. 

When  ev'ry  breeze 

Unrobes  the  trees. 

And  strews  their  annual  garments  on  the  plan 

Awaking  from  repose. 

Thy  Fairy  lids  unclose. 

Feeble,  evanescent  flower. 
Smile  away  thy  sunless  hour ; 
Every  daisy,  in  my  walk, 
Scorns  thee  from  its  humbler  stalk 
Nothing  but  thy  form  discloses 
Thy  descent  from  royal  roses ; 
How  thine  ancestors  would  blush 
To  behold  thee  on  their  bush. 
Drooping  thy  dejected  head 
Where  their  bolder  bhsHoms  spread. 
Withering  in  the  frosty  gale. 
Where  their  fragrance  fUl'd  the  vale? 

Last  and  meanest  of  thy  race. 

Void  of  beauty,  color,  grace ! 

No  bee  delighted  sips 

Ambrosia  from  thy  lips ; 

No  spangling  dew-drops  gem 

Thy  fine  elastic  stem ; 

No  living  lustre  glistens  o'er  thy  bloom. 

Thy  sprigs  no  verdant  leaves  adorn. 

Thy  bosom  breathes  no  exquisite  perfume; 

But  pale  thy  cotmtenance  as  snow. 

While,  unconceal'd  below, 

All  naked  glares  the  threatening  thorn. 


Around  thy  bell,  o'er  mildew'd  1« 
His  ample  web  a  spider  weaves ; 
A  wily  ruflGum,  gaunt  and  grim. 
His  labyrinthine  toils  he  spreads 
Pensile  and  light ; — his  glossy  threads 
Bestrew'd  with  many  a  wing  and  limb; 
Even  in  thy  chalice  he  prepares 
His  deadly  poison  and  delusive  snares. 

While  I  pause,  a  yagrant  fly 
Giddily  comes  busing  by ; 
Round  and  round,  on  viewless  wings, 
^  Lo !  the  insect  wheels  and  sings ; 
Closely  oouch'd,  the  fiend  discovers. 
Sets  him  with  his  sevenfold  eyes, 
And  while  o'er  the  verge  he  hoveisb 
Seems  to  frsdnate  his  prixe, 
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As  the  snake's  magneiic  gUre 
Charms  the  flitting  tribes  of  air, 
Till  the  dire  enchantment  draws 
Destined  victims  to  his  jaws. 

Now  'midst  kindred  corus  mangled, 
On  his  feet  alights  the  fly ; 
Ah !  he  feels  himself  entangled, 
Hark!  he  pours  a  piteous  cry. 
Swift  as  Death's  own  arrows  dart. 
On  his  prey  the  spider  springs. 
Wounds  his  side, — with  dexterous  art 
Winds  the  web  about  his  wii^^ ; 
Quick  as  he  came,  recoiling  then. 
The  villain  vanishes  into  his  den. 
The  desperate  fly  perceives  too  late 
The  hastening  crisis  of  his  &te ; 
Disaster  crowds  upon  disaster, 
And  every  struggle  to  get  free 
Snaps  the  hopes  c^f  liberty. 
And  draws  the  knots  of  bondage  faster. 

Again  the  spider  glides  along  the  line ; 
Hold,  murderer !  hold ; — the  game  is  mine. 
—Captive !  unwam'd  by  danger,  go, 
Frolic  awhile  in  light  and  air ; 
Thy  fate  't  is  easy  to  foreshow. 

Preserved to  perish  in  a  safer  snare ! 

Spider,  thy  worthless  life  I  spare ; 

Advice  on  thee  'twere  vain  to  spend* 

Thy  wicked  ways  thou  wilt  not  maid«-—    « 

Then  haste  thee,  spoiler,  mend  thy  net : 

Wiser  than  I 

Must  be  yon  fly, 

If  he  escapes  thy  trammels  yet ; 

Alost  eagerly  the  trap  is  sought 

In  which  a  fool  has  once  been  caught 

And  thou,  poor  Rose !  whose  livid  leaves  eipand, 

Cold  to  the  sun,  untempting  to  the  hand, 

Bloom  unad  mired, — uninjured  die ; 

Thine  aspect,  squalid  and  fi>rbm. 

Insures  thy  peaceful,  dull  decay ; 

Hadst  thou  with  blushes  hid  thy  thorn. 

Grown  '*  sweet  to  sense  and  lovely  to  the  eye,** 

I  might  have  pluck'd  thy  flower, 

Worn  it  an  hour, 

**  Then  cast  it  like  a  loathsome  weed  away." ' 


ON  FINDING ^THE  FEATHERS  OF  A  LINNET 
rTATTKRED  ON  THK  GBOmn^  IN  A  fOUTAET  WALK. 

Thesk  little  relics,  hapless  bird! 
That  strew  the  lonely  vale. 
With  silent  eloquence  record 
Thy  melancholy  tale. 

Like  autaunn's  leaves,  that  mslle  romid 
From  eve^r  withering  tree, 
These  plumes,  dishevell'd  o'er  the  groand* 
Alone  remain  of  thee. 

Some  hovering  kite's  rapacioiis  maw 
Hath  been  thy  timeless  grave ; 
No  pitying  eye  thy  murder  saw, 
No  friend  appeared  to  save. 

1  Otwsy's  OrpUii. 


Heaven's  thunder  smite  the  guilty  fee ! 
No  .—spare  the  tyrant's  breath. 
Till  wintry  winds,  and  fiunine  slow. 
Avenge  thy  cruel  death ! 

But  every  feather  of  thy  wing 
Be  quicken'd  where  it  lies. 
And  at  the  soft  return  of  spring. 
A  fragrant  cowslip  rise ! 

Few  were  thy  days,  thy  pleasures  few. 
Simple  and  unconflned ; 
On  sunbeams  every  moment  flew. 
Nor  left  a  care  behind. 

In  spring  to  boild  thy  curious  nest. 
And  woo  thy  merry  bride, 
Carol  a/id  fly,  and  sport  and  rest. 
Was  all  thy  humble  pride. 

Happy  beyond  the  lot  of  kings. 
Thy  bosom  knew  no  smart. 
Till  the  last  pang,  that  tore  the  strings 
From  thy  dissever'd  heart 

When  late  to  secret  griefi  a  prey, 
I  wander'd  slowly  here. 
Wild  from  the  copse  an  artless  lay, 
like  magic,  won  mine  ear. 

Perhaps  't  was  thy  last  evening  song, 
That  exquisitely  stole 
In  sweetest  melody  along. 
And  harmonized  my  souL 

Now,  blithe  musician !  now  no  more 
Thy  mellow  pipe  resounds. 
But  jarring  drums  at  distance  roar. 
And  yonder  howl  the  hounds : — 

The  hounds,  that  through  the  echoing  wood 
The  panting  hare  pursue : 
The  drums,  that  i^-ake  the  ciy  of  blood, 
— ^The  voice  of  Glory  too  I 

Here  at  my  feet  thy  firail  remains. 
Unwept,  unburied,  lie, 
Like  victims  on  embattled  plains, 
Fomken  where  they  die. 

Tet  could  the  Muse,  whoae  strains  rehearse 
Thine  unregarded  doom, 
Enshrine  thee  in  immortd  verse, 
Kings  should  not  scorn  thy  tomb. 

Though  brief  as  thine  my  tnnefiil  data. 
When  wandering  near  this  spot, 
The  sad  memorials  of  thy  &te 
Shall  never  be  forgot. 

While  doom'd  the  lingering  pangs  to  iM 
Of  many  a  nameless  fisar, 
One  truant  sigh  from  these  I'H  steal. 
And  drop  one  willing  tear. 
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SONNET. 
TO  A  BRIDE. 


Imitated  fhmi  the  Italian  of  P.  Balandii. 


TuK  more  divinely  beautiful  thou  art, 
Lady !  of  Love's  inconstancy  beware ; 
Watch  o*er  thy  charms,  and  with  an  angel's  care 
O  gtiard  thy  maiden  pvaity  of  heart : 
At  every  whisper  of  temptation,  start ; 
The  lightest  breathings  of  unhallow'd  air 
Love*s  tender,  trembling  lustre  will  impair, 
Till  all  the  light  of  innocence  depart. 

Fresh  from  the  bosom  of  an  Alpine  hill, 
When  the  coy  fountain  sparkles  into  day, 
And  sunbeams  bathe  and  brighten  in  its  iUl» 
If  here  a  plant  and  there  a  flower,  in  play. 
Bending  to  sip,  the  little  channel  fill, 
It  ebbs,  and  languishes,  and  dies  away. 


SONNET. 


Imitated  fron  the  Italian  of  Petrarch. 


SONNET. 

ON  THE  BIEOE   OF  FAMAGITBTA,  IN  TBX  ULAND  01 
CYFRyS,   BT   THK   TURKB,   IN  1571. 


Imitated  ftom  the  Italian  of  Benedetto  daU*  Uva. 


LoNKLT  and  thoughtful  o*er  deserted  plains, 
I  paM  with  melancholy  steps  and  slow. 
Mine  eyes  intent  to  shun,  where'er  I  go^ 
The  track  of  man : — from  him  to  hide  my  pains. 
No  refuge  save  the  wilderness  remains : 
The  curious  multitude  would  quickly  know. 
Amidst  afiected  smiles,  the  cherish'd  woe 
That  wrings  my  bosom,  and  consumes  my  Teins. 

O  that  the  rocks  and  streams  of  solitude. 
The  vales  and  woods  alone,  my  grieft  might 
But  paths,  however  secret,  wild  and  rude, 
I  find  not  from  tormenting  passion  free; 
Where'er  I  wander,  still  by  Love  pursued. 
With  Him  I  hold  communion,  He  with  Me. 


SONNET. 

ON  THE  mas  OP  GENOA  BT  THE  PRENOR  ARMY  IN  16^. 


Imitated  from  the  Italian  of  Gaetana  PameiioL 


UBERTT   SPEAKS. 


**  Mr  native  Genoa !  if  with  tearless  eye, 
Prone  in  the  dust  thy  beauteous  form  I  see, 
Tlunk  not  thy  daughter's  heart  is  dead  to  thee; 
"T  were  treason,  O,  my  mother !  here  to  sigh. 
For  here,  majestic,  though  in  ashes,  Ue 
Trophies  of  valor,  skill,  and  constancy ; 
Here  at  each  glance,  each  footstep,  I  descry 
The  proud  memorials  of  thy  love  to  me. 

"  Conquest  to  noble  sufllering  lost  the  day. 
And  glorious  was  thy  vengeance  on  the  foe, 
— ^He  saw  thee  perish,  yet  not  feel  the  blow." 
Thus  liberty,  exulting  on  her  way, 
Kiss'd  the  dear  relics,  mouldering  as  they  lay. 
And  cried >  -•'  In  ruins?  Ye* .'—In  slaveiyT  iVa' 


Thub  saith  the  Lord. — ^In  whom  shall  C3rpnis  trust, 
With  all  her  crimes,  her  luxury,  and  pride  7 
In  her  voluptuous  loves  will  she  confide, 
Her  harlot-daughters,  and  her  queen  of  lustf 
My  day  is  come  when  o>Br  her  neck  in  dust 
Vengeance  and  fuiy  shall  triumphant  ride. 
Death  and  captivity  the  spoil  divide,        ^ 
And  Cyprus  perish : — ^I  the  Lord  am  just 

*'  Then  he  that  bought,  and  he  that  sold  in  thee. 
Thy  princely  merchants,  shall  their  loss  depkae. 
Brothers  in  ruin  as  in  fraud  before ; 
And  thou,  who  madest  thy  rampart  of  the  sea. 
Less  by  thy  Ibes  cast  down  than  crush'd  by  Me! 
Thou,  Famagusta!  fidl,  and  rise  no  more.*' 


DEPARTED  DAYS; 

A  RHAPSODY, 

WRITTEN  ON  VIBITINO  FULNECK,  IN   YORKUIIRI 

WHERE  THE  AUTHOR   WAS  EDUCATED^ 

IN  THE  SPRING  OP  1806. 

Datb  of  my  childhood,  hail ! 
Whose  gentle  spirits,  wandering  here, 
Down  in  the  visionaiy  vale. 
Before  mine  eyes  appear. 
Benignly  pensive,  besutifully  pale ; 
O  days  for  ever  fled,  f(Hr  ever  dear. 
Days  of  my  childhood,  hail ! 

Joys  of  my  early  hours : 

The  swallows  on  the  wing. 

The  bees  among  the  flowefs. 

The  butterflies  of  spring, 

light  as  their  lovely  moments  flew, 
Were  not  more  gay,  more  innocent  than  you : 

And  fugitive  as  they, 

like  butterflies  in  spring. 

Like  bees  among  the  flowers. 

Like  swallows  on  the  wing. 
How  swifl,  how  soon  ye  passed  away, 

Joys  of  my  early  hojirs ! 

The  loud  Atlantic  ocean. 

On  Scotland's  rugged  breast. 

Rocks,  with  harmonious  moiion. 

His  weary  waves  to  rest. 

And  gleaming  round  her  emerald  isles, 

In  all  the  pomp  of  sun-set  smiles. 

On  that  romantic  shore 

My  parents  hail'd  their  first-born  boy : 

A  mother's  pangs  my  mother  bore. 

My  fhther  felt  a  fether's  joy : 

My  father,  mother, — parents  now  no  more ! 

Beneath  the  lion-Star  they  sleep, 

Beyond  the  western  deep. 
And  when  the  sun's  noon-glory  crests  the  waves. 
He  shines  without  a  shadow  on  their  gravea.' 

1  In  the  Islanda  of  Barbadoct  and  Tobaco. 
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Sweet  MM,  and  nniling  shores ! 

When  no  UHmado^leroon  roan. 

Resembling  th4t  celestial  clime 

Where,  with  the  spirits  of  the  bletl. 

Beyond  the  hurricanes  of  Time, 

From  all  their  toils  my  parents  rest : 

There  skies,  eternally  serene. 

Diffuse  ambrosial  balm 

Through  sylvan  isles  fiir  ever  green. 

O'er  seas  for  ever  calm ; 
While  saints  and  angels,  kindling  in  his  rqrs. 
On  the  full  glory  of  the  Godhead  gase. 
And  taste  and  prove,  in  that  transporting  sight, 
Joy  without  sorrow,  without  darkness  light 

light  without  darkness,  without  sorrow  joy, 
On  earth  are  all  unknown  to  man ; 
Here,  while  I  roved,  a  heedless  bc^. 
Here,  while  through  paths  of  peace  I  ran. 
My  feet  were  vex'd  with  puny  snares, 
My  bosom  stung  wiih  insecUcares: 
Butab!  what  light  and  little  things 
Are  childhood's  woes ! — they  break  no  rest ; 
like  dew-drops  on  the  skylarii's  wings. 
While  slumbering  in  his  grassy  nest. 
Gone  in  a  moment,  when  he  springs 
To  meet  the  mom  with  open  breast. 
As  o'er  the  eastern  hills  her  banners  glow, 
And  veird  in  mist  the  valley  sleeps  below. 

like  him,  on  these  delightful  plains, 
I  taught,  with  fearless  voice. 
Hie  echoing  woods  to  sound  my  strains, 
The  mountains  to  rejoice. 
Hail !  to  the  trees  beneath  whose  shade, 
Rapt  into  worlds  unseen,  I  stmy'd ; 
Hail !  to  tlie  stream  that  puri'd  along 
In  hoarse  accordance  to  my  song ; 
My  song,  that  poiir'd  uncensured  lays. 
Timed  to  a  dying  Savior's  praise. 
In  numbers  simple,  wild  and  sweet. 
As  were  the  flowers  beneath  my  feet  ;-— 
T|KMe  ftowers  are  dead. 
Those  numbers  fled, 
Yet  o'er  my  secret  thought. 
From  cold  Oblivion's  silent  gloom. 
Their  music  to  mine  ear  is  brought, 
like  voices  from  the  tomb. 

As  yet  in  this  untAJnted  breast 
No  baneful  passion  biim'd. 
Ambition  had  not  banish'd  rest. 
Nor  Hope  had  earthward  tum'd ; 
Proud  Reason  still  in  shadow  lay, 
And  in  my  firmament  alone. 
Forerunner  of  the  day. 
The  dazzling  star  of  wonder  shone, 
By  whose  enchanting  ray 
Creation  open'd  on  my  earliest  view. 
And  all  was  beautiful,  for  all  was  new. 

Too  soon  my  mind's  awakening  powers 

Made  the  light  slumbers  flee, 

Then  vanish'd  with  the  golden  hours, 

The  morning  dreams  of  Infancy; 
Sweet  were  those  slumbers,  dear  those  dreams  to  me; 
And  yet  to  mournful  Memory  lingering  here. 
Sweet  are  those  slambers,  and  those  dreami  are  dear; 


For  hither,  from  my  native  dime. 
The  hand  that  leads  Orion  forth. 
And  wheels  Arctums  round  the  North, 
Brought  me,  in  Life's  exulting  prime : 
— Blest  be  that  hand ! — Whether  it  shed 
Mercies  oi  judgments  on  my  head. 
Extend  die  sceptre  or  exalt  the  rod  < — 
Blest  ba  that  hand  I — It  is  the  hand  of  Con. 


HOPE. 


Imitstsd  ftosi  the  ItsKu  of  Berafiao  Aooilaiio. 


Hon,  unyielding  to  Despair, 
Springs  for  ever  fresh  and  &ir ; 
birth's  serenest  prospects  fly, 
Hope^  endiantments  never  die. 

At  FortmM's  frown,  in  evil  hour. 
Though  hoiwr,  wealth,  and  friends  depart. 
She  cannot  drive,  with  all  her  power 
This  lonely  solace  from  the  heart  : 

And  while  this  the  soul  sustains, 

Fortune  still  unchanged  remaintt ; 

Wheresoe'er  her  wheel  she  guides. 

Hope  upon  the  circle  rides. 

The  Syrens,  deep  in  ocean's  caves. 

Sing  while  abroad  the  tempests  roar. 

Expecting  soon  the  frantic  waves 

To  ripple  on  a  smiling  shore : 

In  the  whirlwind,  o'er  the  spray. 
They  behold  the  halcyon  play ; 
And  through  midnight  clouds  a&r, 
Hope  lights  up  the  morning  star. 

This  pledge  of  Miss  in  future  years 
Makes  smooth  and  easy  every  toil ; 
The  swain,  who  sows  the  waste  with  teaia. 
In  fency  reaps  a  teeming  soil : 

What  though  mildew  blight  bis  joy. 

Frost  or  flood  his  crops  destroy, 

War  compel  his  feet  to  roam, 

Hope  still  carols  Harvest-Home ! 

The  monarch  exiled  from  his  reahn, 

The  slave  in  fetters  at  the  oar. 

The  seaman  sinking  by  the  helm. 

The  captive  on  his  diuigeon-floor ; 

All  through  peril,  pain  and  death. 
Fondly  cling  to  parting  breath ; 
Glory,  freedom,  power,  are  past. 
But  the  dream  of  Hope  will  lasl. 

Weary  and  fiiint.  with  sickness  worn. 
Blind,  lame,  and  deaf,  and  bent  with  age. 
By  man  the  load  of  life  is  borne 
To  his  last  step  of  pilgrimage : 

Though  Uie  branch  no  longer  shoot. 

Vigor  lingen  at  the  root. 

And  in  Winter's  dreariest  day, 

Hope  foretells  returning  May. 

When,  wrung  with  guilt,  the  wretch  would  and 
His  gloomy  days  in  sudden  night, 
Hope  comes,  an  unexpected  friend, 
To  win  him  back  to  hated  light : 
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**Hold!*'  liieerMs;  and  (iomhiihuid 
Fludn  the  vnicidal  brand ; 
**  Now  await  a  happier  doom, 
Hope  will  cheer  thee  to  the  Kmlx* 


»» 


When  virtue  droops,  as  oomlbrti  fiul. 
And  sore  afflictiona  preai  the  mind. 
Sweet  Hope  prolongB  her  pleating  tale, 
Till  all  the  world  again  loolu  kind : 
Round  the  good  man's  dying  bed» 
Where  the  wreck  of  Nature  ■pread» 
Hope  would  set  his  spirit  free. 
Crying — •*  Immortality ! " 


A  MOTHER'S  LOVE. 

A  Mothke's  Love,r— how  sweet  the 

What  is  a  Mother's  love  1 
— A  noble,  pure,  and  tender  Qame, 

Enkindled  from  above. 
To  bless  a  heart  of  earthly  mould ; 
The  warmest  love  that  can  grow  cold ; 

This  is  a  Mother's  Love. 

To  bring  a  helpless  babe  to  light, 

Then,  while  it  lies  forlorn. 
To  gttze  upon  that  dearest  sight, 

And  feel  herself  new-bom, 
In  its  existence  lose  her  own. 
And  live  and  breathe  in  it  alone ; 

This  is  a  Mother's  Love. 

Its  weakness  in  her  anna  to  bear ; 

To  cherish  on  her  breast, 
Feed  it  from  Love's  own  fountain  ther*,- 

And  lull  it  there  to  rest ; 
Then  while  it  slumbers  watch  its  breath. 
As  if  to  guard  from  instant  death; 

This  is  a  Mother's  Love. 

To  mark  its  growth  from  day  to  day. 

Its  opening  charms  admire. 
Catch  from  its  eye  the  earliest  ray 

Of  intellectual  fire ; 
To  smile  and  listen  while  it  talks, 
And  lend  a  finger  when  it  walks ; 

This  is  a  Mother's  Love. 

And  can  a  Mother's  love  grow  cold  7 

Can  she  fi>rget  her  boy  Y 
His  pleading  innocence  behold. 

Nor  weep  for  grief— 4br  joy  T 
A  Mother  may  forget  her  cldld. 
While  wolves  devour  it  on  the  wild ; 
fAw  a  Mother's  Love  f 


Ten  thousand  voices  answer  '*No!'' 
Ye  clasp  your  babes  and  kiss; 

Your  bosoms  yearn,  your  eyes  o'eiflow; 
Yet,  ah !  remember  this ; 

The  infiint,  rear'd  alone  for  earth. 

May  live,  may  die, — to  curse  his  birth ;. 
— U  tkU  a  Mother's  Love! 

A  parent's  heart  may  prove  a  snare ; 

The  child  she  loves  so  well. 
Her  hand  may  lead,  with  gentlest  care, 

Down  the  smooth  road  to  hell ; 


Nourish  its  frames— destroy  its  mind  i 
Thus  do  the  blind  mislead  tho  Uind, 
Even  with  a  Mother's  Love. 

Blest  infant !  whom  his  mother  taught 

Early  to  seek  the  Lord, 
And  pour'd  upon  his  dawning  thought 

The  day-spring  of  the  word ; 
This  was  the  lesson  to  her  aon, 
— ^Time  is  Eternity  begun : 

Behold  that  Mother's  k>ve.* 

Blest  Mother !  who,  in  wisdom's  path, 

By  her  own  parent  trod. 
Thus  taught  her  son  to  flee  the  wiath. 

And  know  the  fear  of  God  t 
Ah !  youth,  like  him  e^joy  your  primer 
Begin  Etomity  in  time. 

Taught  by  that  Mother's  huf. 

That  Mother's  Love ! — how  sweet  the  name ! 

What  was  that  Mother's  Love  ? 
— ^The  noblest,  purest,  tenderest  flame, 

That  kindles  from  above 
Within  a  heart  of  earthly  mould. 
As  much  of  heaven  as  heart  can  hold, 
Nor  through  etemity  grows  cold : 

7^  was  that  Mother's  love. 


THE  TIME-FIECE. 

Who  is  Ife,  so  swifUy  flying, 
His  career  no  eye  can  see? 
Who  aro  They,  so  early  dymg. 
From  their  (nrth  they  cease  to  be  ? 
Time : — behold  his  pictured  &ce ! 
Moments :-— can  you  count  their  race  f 


Though,  with  aspect  deep^lissembling, 
Here  he  feigns  iwoonscious  sleep, 
Round  and  round  this  circle  trembling. 
Day  and  night  his  symbols  creep, 
While  unseen,  through  earth  and  sky, 
£Qf  unwearying  pinions  ply. 


Hark!  what  petty  pulses. 
Spring  new  moments  into  light ; 
Every  pulse,  its  stroke  repeating. 
Sends  its  moment  back  to  night ; 
Yet  not  one  of  all  the  train 
Comes  uncall'd,  or  flits  in  vain. 

In  the  highest  realms  of  glory. 
Spirits  trace,  before  the  thraiie. 
On  eternal  scrolls,  the  story 
Of  each  little  moment  flown ; 
Every  deed,  and  word*  and  thought*. 
Through  the  whole  crsatiQa  wrought 

Were  the  volume  of  a  minute 
Thus  to  mortal  sight  onroU'd, 
More  of  sin  and  sorrow  in  it, 
More  of  man.  might  wa  behold. 
Than  on  History's  broadest  page 
In  the  relics  of  an  age. 
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Who  ooold  bear  the  revelatkm  7 
Who  abide  the  sudden  test  ? 
•—With  instinctive  consternation 
Hands  would  cover  every  breast, 
Loudest  tongues  at  once  be  hush'd, 
^   Pride  in  all  its  writhings  crush'd. 

Who,  with  leer  malign  exploring, 
On  his  neighbor's  shame  durst  look  t 
Would  not  each,  intensely  poring 
On  that  record  in  the  book. 
Which  his  inmost  soul  reveal'd, 
Wish  its  leaves  for  ever  seal'dt 

Seal'd  they  are  for  yean,  and  agei» 
Till, — ^the  earth's  li»t  circuit  run. 
Empire  changed  through  all  its  stages, 
Risen  and  set  the  latest  sun, — 
On  the  sea  and  on  the  land 
Shall  a  midnight  Angel  stand : 

Stand — and,  while  the  abysses  tremble, 
Swear  that  Time  shall  be  no  more : 
Quick  and  Dead  shall  then  assemble, 
Men  and  Demons  range  before 
That  tremendous  judgment-seat, 
Where  both  worids  at  issue  jneet 

Time  himself,  with  all  his  legions. 
Days,  Months^  Yearn^  since  Nature's  birth, 
Shall  revive, — and  from  all  regions. 
Singling  out  the  sons  of  earth. 
With  their  glory  or  disgrace. 
Charge  their  spenders  face  to  fiice. 

Every  moment  of  my  being 
Then  shall  pass  before  mine  eyes : 
— God,  all-searching !  God,  all-seeing ! 
Oh !  appease  them,  ere  they  rise ; 
Wam'd  1  fly,  I  fly  to  Thee : 
God  be  merciful  to  me ! 


STANZAS 

TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  THE  REV.  THOMAS  SPENCER,  OF 
UTERPOOL,  WHO  WAS  DROWNED,  WHUE  BATHING 
X  IN  THE  TIDE,  ON  THE  5tH  OF  AUGUST,  1611,  IN 
mS  2l8T  YEAR. 


JTby  way  if  in  the  ses,  and  thy  peth  in  the  treat  watera ;  and 
thy  footiteiM  are  not  known.— P««Im  buvii.  10. 


I  WILL  not  sing  a  mortal's  praise ; 
To  Thee  I  consecrate  my  lays. 

To  whom  my  poweis  belong ! 
These  gifts  upon  thine  altar  strown, 
O  God !  accept^-accept  thine  own ; 
My  gifts  are  Thine, — be  Thine  alone 

The  glory  of  my  song. 

In  earth  and  ocean,  sky  and  air, 
All  that  is  excellent  and  fiur. 

Seen,  felt,  or  understood. 
From  one  eternal  cause  descends. 
To  one  eternal  centre  tends, 
With  God  begins,  continues,  ends, 

The  source  and  stream  of  good. 


I  worship  not  the  Sun  at  noon. 

The  wandering  Stars,  the  changing  Moon, 

The  Wind,  the  Flood,  the  Flame ; 
I  will  not  bow  the  votive  knee 
To  Wisdom,  Virtue,  Liberty ; 
**  There  U  no  God  but  God,"  for  me, 

Jehovah  is  his  name. 

Him  through  all  nature  I  explore,  * 

Him  in  his  creatures  I  adore. 

Around,  beneath,  above ; 
But  clearest  in  the  human  mind, 
His  bright  resemblance  when  I  And, 
GranSeur  with  purity  combined, 

I  roost  admire  and  love. 

Oh !  there  was  Oner--on  earth  awhile 
He  dwelt ; — 4>ut  transient  as  a  smile 

That  turns  into  a  tear. 
His  beauteous  image  poas'd  us  by ; 
He  came,  like  lightning,  from  the  sky. 
He  seem'd  as  dazzling  to  the  eye. 

As  prompt  to  disappear. 

Mild,  in  his  undisserobling  mien. 
Were  genius,  candor,  meekness  seen ; 

The  lips,  that  loved  the  truth; 
The  single  eye,  whose  glance  sublime 
Look'd  -to  eternity  through  time ; 
The  soul,  whose  hopes  were  wont  to  climb 

Above  the  joys  of  youth. 

Of  Old,  before  the  lamp  grew  dark. 
Reposing  near  the  curtain'd  ark, 
•'The  child  of  Hannah's  prayer 
Heard,  through  the  temple's  silent  round, 
A  living  voice,  noc  knew  the  sound 
That  thrice  akrm'd  him,  ere  he  found 
The  Lord,  who  chose  him  there.  > 

Thus  early  call'd,  and  strongly  moved, 
A  prophet  from  a  child,  approved, 

Spencer  his  course  began ; 
From  strength  to  strength,  from  grace  to  gracr. 
Swiftest  and  foremost  in  the  race, 
He  carried  victory  in  his  face ; 

He  triumph'd  as  he  ran. 

How  short  his  day  !•— the  glorious  prise. 
To  our  slow  hearts  and  failing  eyes, 

Appear'd  too  quickly  won : 
— ^The  warrior  rush'd  mto  the  field 
With  arm  invinciUe  to  wield 
The  Spirit's  sword,  the  Spirit's  shield. 

When,  lo !  the  fight  was  done. 

The  loveliest  star  of  evening's  train 
Sets  early  in  the  western  main. 

And  leaves  the  world  in  night ; 
The  brightest  star  of  morning's  host. 
Scarce  risen,  in  brighter  beams  is  lost ; 
Thus  sunk  his  form  on  ocean's  coast. 

Thus  sprang  his  soul  to  light 
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Who  triiall  forbid  the  eye  to  weep, 
That  nw  him.  fivm  the  ravening  deep^ 

Pluck'd  like  the  lion*8  prey  7 
For  ever  bow*d  his  honor'd  head, 
The  sinrit  in  a  moment  fled, 
The  heart  of  friendship  cold  and  deed, 

The  limbs  a  wreath  of  clay ! 

Revolving  his  mjwterioiis  lot, 

I  mourn  him,  but  I  praise  him  not ; 

Glory  to  God  be  given, 
Who  sent  him,  like  the  radiant  bow, 
His  covenant  of  peace  to  show, 
Athwart  the  breaking  storm  to  glow 

Then  vanish  into  heaven. 

O  Church !  to  whom  that  youth  is  dear. 
The  Angel  of  thy  mercies  here, 

Behold  the  path  be  trod, 
"  A  milky  way  "  through  midnight  skies ! 
— Behold  the  grave  in  which  ha  lies. 
Even  from  this  dust  thy  prophet  oiiei, 
■'^Prepare  to  meet  lAy  God." 


HUMAN  LIFE. 


Job,  chap.  xiv. 


How  few  and  evil  are  thy  days, 
Man,  of  a  woman  bom ! 
Trouble  and  peril  haunt  thy  ways : 
— ^Forth  like  a  flower  at  dkhh, 
The  tender  infant  s|nings  to  li^it. 
Youth  blossoms  with  the  breexe. 
Age,  withering  age,  is  cropt  ere  night ; 
•^-Bfan  like  a  shadow  flees. 

And  dost  Thou  look  on  such  a  ooef 

Will  God  to  judgment  call 

A  worm,  for  what  a  worm  hath  done 

Against  the  Lord  of  all  f 

As  &il  the  watoni  from  the  deep, 

As  summer  brooks  run  dry, 

Bfan  lieth  down  in  dreamless  sleep  { 

—Our  life  is  vanity. 

Man  lieth  down,  no  more  to  wake, 

T^l  yonder  arching  sphere 

Shall  with  a  roll  ol^  thunder  break. 

And  nature  disappear. 

— Oh !  hide  me,  till  thy  wrath  be  past, 

Thou,  who  canst  kill  or  save ; 

Hide  me,  where  hope  may  anchor  &ft 

In  my  Redeemer's  grave. 


THE  VISIBLE  CREATION, 

TuK  God  of  Nature  and  of  Grsoe 
In  all  his  works  appean  ,* 
His  goodness  through  the  earth  we 
His  grandeur  in  the  spheres. 

Behold  this  ftir  aiui  fertile  globe. 
By  Him  in  wisdom  plann*d ; 
Twas  He,  who  girded  like  a  robe. 
The  ocean  round  the  land. 
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Lifk  to  the  firmament  yoor  eye ; 
Thither  his  path  punue ; 
His  glory,  boundless  as  the  sky. 
Overwhelms  the  wondering  view. 

He  bows  Ae  heavens— the  mountuna  ita&d 

A  high-way  for  their  God ; 

He  walks  amidst  the  desert-land, 

— ^Tis  Eden  when  He  trod. 

The  forests  in  his  strength  rqoiee ; 
Hark !  on  the  evening  breeze. 
As  once  of  old,  the  Lord  God*s  voice 
Is  heard  among  the  trees. 

Here  on  the  hills  He  foods  his  herds. 
His  flocks  on  yonder  piaine ; 
His  praise  is  warbled  by  the  birds ; 
could  we  catch  their  atrains ! 


3D 


Mbont  with  the  lark,  and  bear  our  song 
Up  to  the  gates  of  light. 
Or  with  the  nightingale  prbkxig 
Our  numbers  through  the  night ! 

In  every  stream  his  bounty  flows 
Difiuaing  joy  and  wealth ; 
In  every  braeae  his  spirit  bk>w» 
—The  breath  of  hfe  and  health 


His  blessings  foil  in  plenteous  showers 
Upon  the  lap  of  earth. 
That  teems  with  foliage,  fhnt,  and  flowen. 
And  lings  with  infont  mirth. 

If  God  hath  made  this  world  so  foir. 
Where  sin  and  death  abound ; 
How  beautiful  beyond  compare 
Will  Paradise  be  found ! 


SONNET. 


Imitatad  ftom  the  Itafian  of  GcMtaas  Pasasrim. 


If  in  the  field  I  meet  a  smiling  flower, 
Methinks  it  whispers,  *'  God  created  mo. 
And  I  to  Him  devote  my  little  hour. 
In  kmely  sweetness  and  humility." 
If^  where  the  forest's  darkest  shadows  lower, 
A  serpent  quick  and  venomous  I  see. 
It  seems  to  say,— ^  I,  loo,  eitol  the  power 
Of  Him,  who  caused  me,  at  his  will,  to  be." 

The  fountain  purling,  and  the  river  strong. 
The  rocks,  the  trees,  the  roountaina,  raise  one  flong; 
"Glory  to  God!"  re-echoes  in  mine  ear >— 
Faithless  were  I,  in  wilful  error  Mind, 
Did  I  not  Him  in  all  his  creatures  find, 
His  voice  through  heaven,  and  earth,  and  ocean  hear. 


SONNET. 


laitstBd  tkcm  tha  ItaKaa  ef 


Oolia. 


I  SAW  the  etomal  God,  in  robea  of  light. 
Rise  from  his  ihroney — to  jodgmam  fofftii  He 
His  presence  pass'd  before  me,  like  the  flame 
That  firea  the  fbreat  in  the  depdi  of  night, 
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Oft  with  iti  fieiy  force 
His  arm  had  quell'd  ihe  ibe, 
And  laid,  retiitless  in  his  course. 
The  alien-armies  low. 
Bent  on  such  glorious  toils, 
The  world  to  him  was  loss ; 
Yet  all  his  trophies,  all  his  spoils, 
He  hung  upon  the  cross. 

At  midnight  came  the  cry, 

**  To  meet  thy  God  prepare !"     . 

He  woke, — and  caught  his  Captain's  eye; 

Then,  strong  in  iaith  and  prasrer, 

His  spirit,  with  a  bound, 

Burst  its  encumbering  day ; 

His  tent,  at  sun-rise,  on  the  ground, 

A  darken'd  ruin  lay. 

The  pains  of  death  are  past, 
Labor  and  sorrow  cease. 
And  life's  long  war&re  closed  at  last, 
His  soul  is  found  in  peace. 
Soldier  of  Christ !  well  done; 
Praise  be  th^  new  employ ; 
And,  while  eternal  ages  run. 
Rest  in  thy  Savior's  joy. 


ON  THE  ROYAL  INFANT, 

BTILL-IOEN,  NOV.  5,  1817. 

A  THEONK  on  earth  awaited  thee ; 

A  nation  long'd  to  see  thy  (ace, 

Beir  to  a  glorious  ancestiy,  • 

And  &ther  of  a  mightier  raoe. 

Vain  hope !  that  throne  thou  must  not  fill; 

Thee  may  that  nation  ne'er  behold ; 

Thine  ancient  house  is  heirless  still. 

Thy  line  shall  never  be  unroll'd. 

Yet  while  we  mourn  thy  flight  from  earth. 
Thine  was  a  destiny  sublime ; 
Caught  up  to  Paradise  in  birth, 
Pluck'd  by  Eternity  from  Time. 

The  Mother  knew  her  oflipring  dead : 
Oh !  was  it  grieC  or  was  it  love, 
That  broke  her  heart?— The  spirit  fled 
To  seek  her  namrfess  clyld  above. 

Led  by  his  natal  star,  she  trod 
The  path  to  heaven: — the  meeting  there, 
And  how  they  stood  before  their  God, 
The  day  of  judgment  shall  declare. 


A  MIDNIGHT  THOUGHT. 

In  a  land  of  strange  delight, 
Bfy  transported  spirit  stray'd, 
I  awake  where  all  is  night, 
—Silence,  solitude,  and  shade. 

Is  the  dream  of  Nature  flown  1 
U  the  Qoiverse  destroy'd, 
Man  extinct,  and  I  alone 
breathing  through  the  formless  voidf 


No>.-my  soul,  in  God  n{joioe; 
Through  the  gloom  his  light  I 
In  the  silence  hear  his  vmce. 
And  his  hand  is  over  me. 


When  I  slumber  in  the  tomb. 
He  'will  guard  my  resting-place ; 
Fearless  in  the  day  of  doom. 
May  I  stand  before  his  &oe! 


A  NIGHT  IN  A  STAGE-COACH, 

▲  MZDITATION  ON  THE  WAT  BITWBBlf  XjOMDON 
AND  BAWTOL,  8KPT.  23,  1615. 

I  TRAVEL  all  the  irksome  night, 

By  vmy*  to  me  unknown ; 
I  travel,  like  a  bird  in  flight, 

Onward,  and  all  alone. 

In  vain  I  close  my  weaiy  eyes, 

They  will  not.  cannot  sleep. 
But.  like  ^  watchers  of  the  skies. 

Their  twinkling  vigils  keep^ 

My  thoughts  are  wandering  wild  and  fiff ; 

FVom  earth  to  heaven  they  dart ; 
Now  wing  their  flight  fhnn  star  to  star. 

Now  diva  into  my  heart 

Backward  they  roll  the  tide  of  time. 
And  live  through  vantsh'd  years ; 

Or  hold  their  *"  colloquy  sublime" 
With  future  hopes  i^  fears  f.— 

Then  passing  joys  and  present  woes 
Chase  through  my  tithibled  mind; 

Repose  still  seeking^ — but  repose 
Not  for  a  moment  find. 

So  yonder  lone  and  lovely  moon 

Gleams  on  the  clouds  gone  by. 
Illumines  those  around  her  noon. 

Yet  westward  points  her  eye. 

Nor  wind  nor  flood  her  course  delay, 

Through  heaven  I  see  her  glide ; 
She  never  pauses  on  her  way. 

She  never  turns  aside. 

• 
With  anxious  heart  and  throbbing  brain. 

Strength,  patience,  spirits  gone. 
Pulses  of  fire  in  every  vein. 

Thus,  thus  I  journey  on. 

But  soft ! — in  Nature's  fitiling  hour. 

Up  springs  a  breeie«— I  fbel 
Its  balmy  breath,  its  cordial  power, 

— A  power  to  soothe  and  heal. 

Lo !  grey,  and  gold,  and  erimaoo  straaki 

The  gorgeous  east  adorn. 
While  o'er  the  empurpled  mountain  breaks 

The  glory  of  the  mom. 

Insensibly  the  stars  retire. 

Exhaled  like  drops  of  dew ; 
Now  through  an  arch  of  living  fire, 

The  sun  comes  forth  to  view. 
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The  hilli,  the  valet,  the  waten  bum 

With  his  enkindling  imya, 
No  iooner  touch'd  thim  they  return 

A  tribntary  Male. 

His  quickening  light  on  me  deaoenda, 

Hia  cheering  warmth  I  own ; 
Upward  to  him  my  apirit  tends. 

But  worshipa  God  alone. 

0  that  on  me,  with  beams  benign. 
His  countenance  would  turn ! 

1  too  should  then  arise  and  shine, 
— Arise,  and  shine,  and  bum. 

Slowly  I  raise  my  languid  head ; 

Pain  and  soul-sickness  cease, 
The  phantoms  of  dismay  are  fled, 

Arul  health  retuma,  and  peace. 

Where  is  the  beauty  of  the  scene, 

.Which  silent  night  display 'd  7 
The  clouds,  the  stars,  the  Uue  serene* 

The  moving  light  and  shade? 

All  gone ! — the  moon,  erewhile  so  bright, 

Veil'd  with  a  dusky  shroud, 
Seems,  in  the  sun's  o*erpowering  lights 

The  fragment  of  a  doud. 

At  length,  I  reach  my  journey's  end ; 

-—Welcome  that  well-known  ftoe! 
I  meet  a  brother  and  a  fiiend ; 

I  find  a  resting-place. 

Just  such  a  pilgrimage  is  life ; 

Hurried  £rom  stage  to  stage, 
Our  wishes  wiih  our  lot  at  striie, 

Through  childhood  to  old  age. 

The  world  is  seldom  what  it  seems  f— 

To  man,  who  dimly  sees, 
Realities  appear  as  dreams, 

And  dreams,  reeliti^ 

The  Christian's  yeari,  though  slow  Ifaeir  flight. 

When  he  is  caird  away ; 
Are  but  the  watches  of  a  nigh^ 

And  death  the  dawn  of  day. 


THE  REIGN  OF  SPRING. 

Who  loves  not  Spring's  voluptnoui  homt. 
The  carnival  of  biith  and  flowers  f 
Yet  who  would  choose,  however  dear, 
That  Spring  should  revel  all  the  yeart 
—Who  loves  not  Summer's  splendid  leign, 
The  bridal  of  the  earth  and  main  t 
Tet  who  would  choose,  however  bright, 
A  dog-iday  noon  without  a  night? 
— ^Who  loves  not  Autumn's  joyous  round, 
When  com,  and  wine,  and  oil  abound  ff 
Yet  who  would  choose,  however  gaj, 
A  year  of  unrenew'd  decay  ? 
—Who  loves  not  Wmter's  awful  ibrmt 
The  sphere-bom  music  of  the  storm  ? 


Yet  who  would  choose,  how  grand  aoever. 
The  shortest  day  to  last  ibr  ever? 

T  was  in  that  age  renown'd,  remote. 
When  all  was  true  that  Esop  wrote ; 
And  in  that  land  of  fair  Ideal, 
Where  all  that  poeti  dream  is  real ; 
Upon  a  day  of  annual  state, 
The  Seasons  met  in  high  debate.      ^ 
There  blush'd  young  Spring  in  maiden-pride, 
Blithe  Summer  kiok'd  a  gorgeous  bride, 
Slaid  Autumn  moved  with  matron-grace. 
And  beldame  Winter  pursed  her  fiKe. 
Dispute  grew  wild ;  all  talk'd  together; 
The  four  at  once  made  wondrous  weather ; 
Nor  one  (whate*er  the  rest  had  shown). 
Heard  any  reason  but  her  own. 
While  each  (for  nothing  else  was  clear), 
Claim'd  the  whole  circle  of  the  year. 

Spring,  in  possession  of  the  field, 
Compeird  her  sisteis  soon  to  yield ; 
They  part,  -resolved  elsewhere  to  try 
A  twelvemonth's  empire  of  the  sky ; 
And  calling  off  their  airy  legions, 
Alighted  in  adjacent  regions. 
Spring  o'er  the  eastern  champaign  smiled. 
Fell  Winter  ruled  the  northern  wild ; 
Summer  pursued  the  sun's  red  car, 
But  Autumn  loved  the  twilight  star. 

As  Spring  parades  her  new  domain, 
Love,  Beauty,  Pleasure,  hold  her  train ; 
Her  fbotitepa  wake  the  flowers  beneath. 
That  start,  and  blush,  and  sweetly  breaihe ; 
Her  gales  on  nimble  pinions  rove. 
And  dmke  to  foliage  every  grove ; 
Her  voice,  in  dell  and  thicket  heard, 
Cheen  on  the  nest  the  mother-bird ; 
The  ice-lock'd  streams,  as  if  they  folt 
Her  touch,  to  liquid  diamond  melt ; 
The  lambs  around  her  bleat  and  play ; 
The  serpent  flings  his  slough  away, 
And  shines  in  orient  colors  dight, 
A  flexile  my  of  living  light 
Nature  unbinds  her  wintry  shroud, 
(As  the  soft  sunshine  melts  the  cloud), 
With  in&nt  gainbols  sports  along,       * 
Bounds  into  youth,  and  soars  in  song. 
The  mom  impearls  her  locks  with  dew ; 
Noon  spreads  a  sky  of  boundless  blue ; 
The  rainbow  spans  the  evening  scene. 
The  night  is  silent  and  serene, 
Save  when  her  lonely  minstrel  wrings 
The  heart  with  sweetness,  while  he  sings. 
— Who  would  not  wish,  unrivall'd  here, 
That  Spring  might  frolic  all  the  year  ? 

Three  months  are  fled,  and  still  she  reigQH 
Exulting  queen  o'er  hills  and  plains ; 
The  birds  renew  their  nuptial  vow. 
Nestlings  themselves  are  lovers  now ; 
Fresh  broods  each  bending  bough  receives, 
'nil  feathers  &r  outnumber  leaves ; 
But  kites  in  circles  swim  the  air. 
And  sadden  music  to  despair. 
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Tha  stagnant  poob,  the  quaking  bogs, 
Teem,  croak,  and  cnwl  with  hordes  of  fioga; 
The  matted  woods,  the  infected  earth. 
Are  venomoiis  with  reptile  birth ; 
Armies  of  locusts  cloud  the  skies ; 
With  beetles,  hornets,  gnats  With  flies, 
Interminable  warfare  wage. 
And  madden  heaven  with  inaect>rage. 

The  flowers  are  wither'd— sun  nor  dew 
Their  fallen  glories  shall  renew ; 
The  flowers  are  wither 'd — germ  nor  seed 
Ripen  in  garden,  wild,  or  mead : 
The  corn-fields  shoot ; — their  blades,  alas ! 
Run  riot  in  luxuriant  grass. 
The  tainted  flocks,  the  drooping  kine. 
In  famine  of  abundance  |une. 
Where  vegetation,  sour,  unsound, 
And  loathsome,  rou  and  rankles  round : 
Nature  with  nature  seems  at  strife ; 
Nothing  can  live  but  monstrous  life 
By  death  engendor'd ; — (bod  and  breath 
Are  tum'd  to  elements  of  death ; 
And  where  the  soil  his  victims  strew. 
Corruption  quickens  them  anew. 

But  ere  the  year  was  half  expired. 
Spring  saw  her  folly,  and  retired ; 
Yoked  her  light  chariot  to  a  breeie, 
And  mounted  to  the  Pleiades ; 
Content  with  them  to  rest  or  play 
Along  the  calm  nocturnal  way ; 
Till,  heaven's  remaining  circuit  run. 
They  meet  the  pole  hybe  nal  sun, 
And  gaily  mingling  in  his  blaze. 
Hail  the  true  dawn  of  vernal  days. 


TIIE  REIGN  OF  SUMMER. 

The  hurricanes  are  fled ;  the  rains. 
That  pJow'd  the  mountains,  wreck'd  the  plains, 
Have  paas'd  away  before  the  wind. 
And  left  a  wilderness  behind. 
As  if  an  ocean  had  been  there 
Exhaled,  and  leA  its  dumn^  bare. 
But,  with  a  new  and  sudden  birth. 
Nature  replenishes  the  earth ; 
Plants,  flowers,  and  shrubs,  o'er  all  the  land. 
So  promptly  rise,  so  thickly  stand, 
As  if  they  heard  a  voice,  and  came 
Each  at  the  calling  of  its  name. 
The  tree,  by  tempest  stript  and  rent. 
Expands  its  verdure  like  a  tent. 
Beneath  whose  shade,  in  weary  length. 
The  enormous  lion  rests  his  strength. 
For  blood,  in  dreams  of  hunting,  bams. 
Or,  chased  himself,  to  fight  returns ; 
Growls  in  his  sleep,  a  dreary  sound. 
Grinds  his  wedged  teeth,  and  spurns  tha  ground; 
While  roonkej^  in  grotesque  aroaie, 
Down  from  their  bending  perches  gaae. 
But  when  he  lif\s  his  eye  of  fire. 
Quick  to  the  topmost  boughs  retire. 

"T^ud  o'er  the  mountains  bleat  the  flocki ; 
Th«^  goat  is  bounding  on  the  rocks ; 
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Far  in  the  valleys  range  the  herds ; 
The  welkin  gleams  with  flitting  birds. 
Whose  plumes  such  gorgeous  tints  adoiQ, 
They  seem  the  ofispring  of  the  mom. 
From  nectar'd  flowers  and  groves  of  snice, 
Earth  breathes  the  air  of  Paradise ; 
Her  mines  their  hidden  wealth  betray. 
Treasures  of  darkness  burst  to  day ; 
O'er  golden  sands  the  rivers  glide, 
And  pearls  and  amber  track  the  lido. 
Of  every  sensual  bliss  possest, 
Man  riots  here  ^— but  i$  he  blest  f 
And  would  he  choose,  lor  ever  bright. 
This  Summer-day  without  a  night  f 
For  here  hath  Summer  fix'd  her  throne. 
Intent  to  reign,i    and  reign  akne. 

Daily  the  son,  in  his  career. 
Hotter  and  higher,  climbs  die  sphere^ 
Till  fVom  the  aenith,  in  his  rays. 
Without  a  cloud  or  shadow,  bUasB 
The  realms  beneath  him : — in  his  mardi, 
On  the  blue  key-stene  of  heaven's  aidi» 
He  stands  >-«ir,  earth,  and  ocean  Urn 
Within  the  presence  of  his  eye. 
The  wheel  of  Nature  seems  to  rest. 
Nor  rolls  him  onward  to  the  west, 
THll  thrice  three  days  of  noon  unehanged 
That  torrid  clime  have  so  deranged. 
Nine  years  may  not  the  wnrng  repair ; 
But  Summer  checks  the  ravage  there ; 
Yet  still  ei\joins  the  sun  to  steer 
By  the  stem  dog-star  round  the  year. 
With  dire  extremes />f  day  and  night, 
Tartarean  gloom,  celestial  lighL 

In  vain  the  gaudy  season  shines. 
Her  beauty  fades,  her  power  declines ; 
Then  first  her  bosom  felt  a  care ; 
— No  healing  breexe  embalm'd  the  air. 
No  mist  the  mountain-tops  bedew'd. 
Nor  shower  the  arid  vale  renew'd ; 
Tho  herbage  shrunk ;  the  plowman's  toil 
Scatter'd  to  dust  the  crumbling  soil ; 
Blossoms  were  died ;  the  umbrageous  wood. 
Laden  with  sapless  foliage,  stood ; 
The  streams,  impoverished  day  by  day, 
Lessen'd  insensibly  away ; 
Where  cattle  sought,  with  piteous  moans. 
The  vanish'd  lymph,  'midst  burning  stones. 
And  tufb  of  wither'd  reeda,  that  fill 
The  wanted  channel  of  the  rill ; 
Till,  stung  with  homets,  mad  with  thirst. 
In  sudden  rout,  away  they  burst. 
Nor  rest,  till  where  some  channel  deep 
Gleams  in  small  pools,  whose  waters  sleep ; 
There  with  huge  draught  and  eager  eye 
Drink  for  existence^— drink  and  die ! 

But  direr  evils  soon  arose. 
Hopeless,  unmit^;able  woes; 
Man  proves  the  shock ;  through  all  his  veins, 
The  frenzy  of  the  season  reigns ; 
With  pride,  lust,  rage,  ambition  blind. 
He  bums  in  every  fire  of  mind, 
Whioh  kindles  from  insano  desife. 
Or  fellest  hatred  can  inspire ; 
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Reckleii  whatever  ill  befall. 

He  daret  to  do  and  ntfier  all 

That  heart  can  think,  that  arm  can  deal* 

Or  out  of  hell  a  fury  feel. 

» 
There  atood  in  that  romantic  clime, 
A  mountain,  awfully  sublime : 
O'er  many  a  league  the  basement  spread. 
It  tower'd  in  many  an  airy  head, 
Height  over  height, — now  gay,  now  wild. 
The  peak  with  ice  eternal  piled ; 
Pure  in  mid-heaven,  that  crystal  cone 
A  diadem  of  glory  shone ; 
Reflecting  in  the  night-fidl'n  sky 
The  beams  of  day's  departed  eye ; 
Or  holding,  ere  the  dawn  begun. 
Communion  with  the  nnriaen  sun. 
The  cultured  sides  were  clothed  with  woods. 
Vineyards,  and  fiel^  or  track'd  with  floods. 
Whose  glacier-fountains,  hid  on  high. 
Sent  down  their  rivets  fitom  the  slqr. 
O'er  plains,  that  mark'd  its  gradual  scale. 
On  sunny  slope,  in  shelier'd  vale, 
Earth's  univeisal  tenant^ — He, 
Who  lives  wherever  life  may  be. 
Sole,  social,  fix'd,  or  free  to  roam. 
Always  and  everywhere  at  home, 
Man  pitched  his  tents,  adom'd  his  boweia, 
Built  temples,  palaces,  and  towers, 
And  made  that  Alpine  world  his  own, 
— ^The  miniature  of  every  lone. 
From  brown  savannas  parch'd  below    . 
To  ridges  of  cerulean  snow. 

Those  high-lands  ibrm'd  a  last  retreat 
From  rabid  Summer's  fiital  beat ; 
Though  not  unfelt  her  fervors  there. 
Vernal  and  cool  the  middle  air  { 
While  from  the  icy  pyramid 
Streams  of  un&iling  freshness  slid. 
That  long  had  slaked  the  thirsty  land. 
Till  avarice,  with  insatiate  hand. 
Their  currents  check'd ;  in  sunless  cavea. 
And  rock-bound  dells,  ingulfd  the  waves. 
And  thence  in  scanty  measures  doled, 
Or  tum'd  heaven's  bounty  into  gold. 
Ere  long  the  dwellers  on  the  plain 
Murmor'd — their  murmurs  were  in  vain ; 
Petition'd — but  their  prayers  were  spum'd ; 
Threaten'd,— deflance  was  retumU 
Then  rang  both  regions  with  alarms ; 
Blood-kindluig  trumpets  Mew  to  arms; 
The  maddening  drum  and  deafening  file 
Marrfiall'd  the  elements  of  strife : 
Sternly  the  mountaineers  maintain 
Their  rights  against  the  insurgent  plain ; 
The  plain's  indignant  mjrriads  rose 
To  wrest  the  mountain  from  their  (bes, 
Besolved  its  blessings  to  ei\|oy 
By  dint  of  valoi^-«r  destroy. 

The  legioiis  met  in  war-array ; 
The  mountaineers  brook'd  no  delay. 
Aside  their  missile  weapons  threw. 
From  holds  impregnable  withdrew. 


AimI,  rashly  brave,  with  sword  and  shidd, 
Rush'd  hMdlong  to  the  open  field. 
Their  foes  the  auspicious  omen  took. 
And  raised  a  battle-shout,  that  shook 
The  champaign ;— staunch  and  ke&k  for  blood 
Front  threatening  front,  the  columns  stood, 
But,  while  like  thunderclouds  they  frown. 
In  tropic  haste  the  sun  went  down ; 
Night  o'er  both  armies  stretch'd  her  tcfii, 

The  star-bespangled  firmament. 
Whose  placid  host,  revolving  slow. 
Smile  oo  the  impatient  hordes  below. 
That  chafo  and  fret  the  hours  away, 
Curse  the  dull  gloom,  and  long  for  day. 
Though  destined  by  their  own  decree 
No  other  day  nor  night  to  see. 
— That  night  is  past,  that  day  begun. 
Swift  as  he  sunk  ascends  the  sun, 
And  from  the  red  horizon  springs 
Upward,  as  borne  on  eagle-wings ; 
Aslant  each  army's  Icngthen'd  lines, 
O'er  shields  and  helms  he  proudly  shines. 
While  spears,  that  catch  his  lightnings  keen. 
Flash  them  athwart  the  space  between. 
Before  the  battle-shock,  when  breath 
And  pulse  are  still, — awaiting  death  : 
In  that  cold  pause,  which  seems  to  be 
The  prolude  to  eternity, 
When  fear,  ere  yet  a  blow  is  dealt. 
Betray *d  by  none,  by  all  is  felt ; 
While,  moved  beneath  their  feet,  the  tomb 
Widens  her  lap  to  make  them  room ; 
—Till,  in  the  onset  of  the  fray. 
Fear,  feeling,  thought,  are  cast  away, 
And  foaming,  raging,  mingling  foes, 
Like  billows  dash'd  in  conflict,  close. 
Charge,  strike,  repel,  wound,  struggle,  fly. 
Gloriously  win,  unoonquer'd  die. 
Here,  in  dread  Milence,  while  they  stand, 
Each  with  a  death-stroke  in  his  hand, 
His  eye  fix'd  forwaid,  and  his  ear 
Tingling  the  signal-blast  to  hear. 
The  trumpet  sounds ;— one  note, — no  more ; 
The  field,  the  fight,  the  war  is  o'er ; 
An  earthquake  rent  the  void  between ; 
A  moment  show'd.  and  shut  the  scene ; 
Men,  chariots,  steeds,  of  either  host, 
The  fbwer,  the  pride,  the  strength  were  lost . 
A  solitude  remains; — the  dead 
Are  buried  there — the  living  fled. 

Nor  yet  the  reign  of  Summer  closed : 
— At  night  in  their  own  homes  reposed 
The  fiigitivtrs,  on  either  side. 
Who  'scaped  the  death  their  comradea  died*, 
When,  lo !  with  many  a  giddy  shock. 
The  mountain-clifiGi  began  to  rock. 
And  deep  below  the  hollow  ground 
Ran  a  strange  mystery  of  sound. 
As  if,  in  chains  and  torments  there. 
Spirits  were  venting  their  despair, 
liiat  Round,  those  shocks,  the  sleepers  woke; 
In  trombling  consternation,  broke 
Forth  fmn  their  dwellings,  young  and  old; 
—Nothing  abroad  their  eyes  behold 
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Bat  darknen  m  intenaely  wrought, 

T  was  biindneM  in  theoiMlves  they  Xhoaght 

Aooo,  aiooC  with  sudden  reyt, 

Issued  so  fierce,  so  brood  a  blaie, 

That  darkness  started  into  light. 

And  every  eye,  restored  to  sight. 

Gazed  on  the  glitterirtg  crest  of  snows, 

Whence  the  bright  eonflagration  roee, 

Whose  flanies  condensed  at  once  aspire, 

— A  pillar  of  celestiai  /ire, 

Alone  amidst  infernal  shade, 

In  glorious  majesty  display'd : 

Beneath,  from  rifled  caverns,  broke 

Volumes  of  su£Rx»ting  smoke. 

That  roll'd  in  surges,  like  a  flood. 

By  the  red  radiance  tum'd  to  blood. 

Mom  look'd  aghast  upon  the  scene. 

Nor  could  a  sunbeam  pierce  between 

The  panoply  of  vapors,  spread 

Above,  around  the  mountain's  head. 

In  distant  fields,  with  drought  consumed, 
Joy  swell'd  all  hearts,  all  eyes  illumed. 
When  from  that  peak,  through  lowering  skies, 
Thick  curling  clouds  were  seen  to  rise, 
And  hang  o'er  all  the  darken'd  plain. 
The  presage  of  descending  rain. 
The  exulting  cattle  bound  along. 
The  tuneless  birds  attempt  a  song. 
The  swain,  amidst  his  sterile  lands. 
With  outBtretch'd  arnu>  of  rapture  stands. 
But,  fraught  with  plague  and  curses,  came 
The  insidious  progeny  of  Haroe : 
Ah !  then, — for  fertilizing  showers. 
The  pledge  of  herboge,  fruits,  and  flowers, — 
Words  cannot  paint,  how  every  eye 
',Blood-shot  and  dim  with  agony). 
Was  glaze<l,  as  by  a  palsying  spell, 
When  light  sulphureous  ashes  fell. 
Dazzling,  and  edd]ang  to  and  fro. 
Like  wildering  sleet  or  feathery  snow: 
Strewn  with  grey  pumice  Nature  lies, 
At  every  motion  quick  to  rise, 
Tainting  with  livid  fumes  the  air ; 
— ^Then  hope  lies  down  in  pnme  despair. 
And  man  and  beast,  with  misery  duinb^ 
Sullenly  brood  on  woes  to  come. 

The  mountain  now,  like  living  earth. 
Pregnant  with  some  stupendous  birth. 
Heaved,  in  the  angmsh  of  its  throes. 
Sheer  from  its  crest  the  incumbent  snowt ; 
And  where  of  old  they  chill'd  the  slqr, 
Beneath  the  sun's  meridian  eye. 
Or,  purpling  in  the  golden  west, 
Appeared  hk  evening  throne  of  rest. 
There,  black  and  bottomless  and  wide, 
A  cauldron  rent  from  side  to  side, 
Simmer'd  and  hiss'd  with  huge  turmoil ; 
Earth's  disembowell'd  minerals  boil. 
And  thence  in  molten  torrents  rush : 
—Water  and  fire,  like  sisters,  gush 
From  the  same  source ;  the  double  stream 
Meets,  battles,  and  ez|^ee  in  steam; 
Then  fire  prevails;  and  broad  and  deep 
Red  lava  roan  fiom  steep  to  steep ; 


While  rocks  imseated,  woods  upriven, 
Are  headlong  down  the  current  driven; 
Columnar  flames  are  rapt  aloof. 
In  whirlwind  forms,  to  heaven's  high  rmC 
And  there,  amidst  transcendent  gloom. 
Image  the  wrath  beyond  the  tomb. 

The  mountaineers,  in  wild  aflright. 
Too  late  for  safety,  urge  their  flight ; 
Women,  made  childlcM  in  the  flny. 
Women,  made  mothers  yesterday, 
The  sick,  the  aged,  and  the  blind ; 
— None  but  the  dead  are  left  behind. 
Painful  their  journey,  toilsome,  sh>w. 
Beneath  their  feet  quick  embers  gk>w. 
And  hurtle  round  in  dreadful  hail ; 
Their  limbs,  their  hearts,  their  senses  fail. 
While  many  a  victim,  by  the  way 
Buried  alive  m  ashes  lay. 
Or  perish'd  by  the  lightning's  stroke, 
Before  the  slower  thunder  broke. 
A  few  the  open  field  explore : 
The  throng  seek  refuge  on  the  shore. 
Between  two  burning  riven  hemm'd. 
Whose  rage  nor  mounds  nor  hollow,  stemm'd ; 
Driven  like  a  herd  of  deer,  they  reach 
The  lonely,  dark,  and  silent  beach. 
Where,  calm  as  innocence  in  sleep. 
Expanded  lies  the  unconscious  deep. 
Awhile  the  fugitives  respire, 
And  watch  those  cataracts  of  fire, 
(Tiiat  bar  escape  on  either  hand). 
Rush  on  the  ocean  from  the  strand ; 
Back  from  the  onset  rolls  the  tide, 
But  instant  clouds  the  conflict  hide ; 
The  lavas  plunge  to  gulfr  unknown, 
And,  as  they  plunge,  relapse  to  sloiMh 

Meanwhile  the  mad  volcano  grew 
Tenfold  more  terrible  to  view ; 
And  thunden,  such  as  shall  be  hurl'd 
At  the  death-eentence  of  the  world ; 
And  lightnings,  such  as  shall  ^^'^■"Fny 
Creation,  and  creation's  tomb, 
Nor  leave,  amidst  the  eternal  void. 
One  trembling  atom  undestroy'd ; 
Such  thunden  crash'd,  such  lightning!  glved : 
— Another  fiue  those  outcasts  shared. 
When,  with  one  desolating  sweeps 
An  earthquake  seem'd  to  ingulf  the  deep^ 
Then  threw  it  back,  and  from  its  bed 
Hung  a  whole  ocean  overhead ; 
The  victims  shriek'd  beneath  the  wmTt, 
And  in  a  moment  fbond  one  grave ; 
Down  to  the  abyss  the  flood  retuni'd  t 
Alone,  unoeen,  the  mountain  btmi'd. 


INCOGNrrA. 

WRITTEN  AT  LXAMIlfOTOlf,  IN  1817,  ON 

PICTUKB  OF  AN  I7NKN0WN  LAST. 


VIBWllWTHE 


She  was  a  phantom  of  delifbt—  If snlnserfl 

Imaok  of  One,  who  lived  of  yon  I 
HBail  to  that  lovely  mien, 
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Once  quick  and  conscious « — now  no  more 

On  land  or  ocean  seen ! 
Were  all  earth's  breathing  ibrms  to  past 
Before  me  in  Agrippa's  glass,' 
Many  as  &ir  as  Thou  might  be, 
Bat  oh !  not  one, — not  one  like  Thee. 

Thou  art  no  Child  of  Fancy ;— Thoa 

The  very  look  dost  wear 
That  gave  enchantment  to  a  faiow 

Wreathed  with  luiuriant  hair ; 
Lips  of  the  mom  embathed  in  dew. 
And  eyes  of  evening's  starry  bine ; 
Of  all  who  e'er  ei^joy'd  the  sun. 
Thou  art  the  image  of  but  One. 

And  who  was  she,  in  virgin  prime. 

And  May  of  womanhood. 
Whose  roses  here,  unpluck'd  by  Time, 

In  shadowy  tints  have  stood ; 
While  many  a  winter's  withering  blast 
Hath  o'er  the  dark  cold  chamber  pass'd. 
In  which  her  once  resfdendent  form 
Sliunber'd  to  dust  beneath  the  storm  f 

Of  gentle  blood ; — upon  her  birth 

Consenting  planets  smiled,  ' 
And  she  had  seen  those  days  of  mirth 

That  froUc  round  the  child : 
To  bridal  bloom  her  strength  had  sprang, 
Behold  her  beautiful  and  young ! 
lives  there  a  record,  which  hath  told 
That  she  was  wedded,  widow'd,  old  ? 


How  long  her  date,  *t  were  vain  to 

The  pencil's  cunning  art 
Can  but  a  single  glance  express, 

One  motion  6f  the  heart ; 
A  smile,  a  blush^-^  transient  grace 
Of  air,  and  attitude,  and  fiu:e ; 
One  passion's  changing  color  mix ; 
One  moment's  flight  for  ages  fix. 


Her  joys  and  griefi,  alike  in  vain, 

Would  fancy  here  recall ; 
Her  throbs  of  ecstacy  or  pain 

Lull'd  in  oUivion  all ; 
With  her,  methinks,  life's  little  hour 
Pass'd  like  the  fiagrance  of  a  flower, 
That  leaves  upon  the  vernal  wind 
Sweetness  we  ne'er  again  may  find. 

Where  dwelt  she  t — ^Ask  yon  aged  ti«^ 
Whose  boughs  embower  the  lawn, 

Whether  the  birds'  wild  minstrelsy 
Awoke  her  here  at  dawn ; 

Whether  beneath  its  youthful  diade, 

At  noon,  in  infancy  she  play'd : 

—If  from  the  oak  no  answer  come, 

Of  her  all  oracles  are  dumb. 

The  Dead  are  like  the  stars  by  day ; 

Withdrawn  from  mortal  eye. 
But  not  extinct,  they  hold  their  way 

In  glory  through  the  sky : 

1  Henrr  ComeUcn  Agrippa,  of  NetteriMim,  oooasellor  to 
ChariM  V.  Emperor  of  Osrmany,— Um  author  of  OeaiU  Pki- 
l»wpky,  and  other  |»ofbond  works,— ii  isid  to  have  shown  to 
Uie  Esri  orearrar  ths  isBSfs  ofhta  upturn  GsnMhN,  la  a 
aufkal  mirror. 


Spirits,  from  bondage  thus  set  firoe, 
Vanish  amidst  immensity, 
Where  human  thought,  like  human  sight. 
Fails  to  pursue  their  trackless  flight 

Somewhere  within  created  space, 

Could  I  explore  that  round. 
In  bliss,  or  woe,  thera  is  a  place 

Where  she  might  still  be  found ; 
And  oh !  unless  those  eyes  deceive, 
I  may,  I  must,  I  will  believe 
That  she,  whose  charms  so  meekly  glow, 
Js  what  she  only  seem'd  below : — 

An  angel  in  that  glorious  realm 

Where  God  himself  is  King : 
— ^But  awe  and  fear,  that  overwhelm 

Presumption,  check  my  wing ; 
Nor  dare  imagination  look 
Upon  the  symbols  of  that  book. 
Wherein  eternity  enrolls 
The  judgments  on  departed  souls. 

Of  Her  of  whom  these  pictured  lines 

A  fidnt  reaemblance  form ; 
—Fair  as  the  second  rainbow  shines 

Aloof  amid  the  slorm ; 
Of  Her,  this  **  shadow  of  a  shade," 
like  its  original  must  fade, 
And  She,  forgotten  when  unseen. 
Shall  be  as  if  she  ne'er  had  been. 

Ah !  then,  perchance,  this  dreaming  strain. 

Of  all  that  e'er  I  sung, 
A  lorn  memorial  may  remain. 

When  silent  lies  my  tongue ; 
When  shot  the  meteor  of  my  fome, 
Lost  the  vain  echo  of  my  name. 
This  leaf,  this  ftllen  leaf,  may  be 
The  only  trace  of  her  and  me. 

With  One  who  lived  of  old,  my  song 

In  lowly  cadence  rose ; 
To  One  who  is  unborn,  belong 

The  accents  of  its  close : 
Ages  to  come,  with  courteous  ear. 
Some  youth  my  warning  voice  may  hear ; 
And  voices  from  the  dead  should  be 
The  warnings  of  eternity. 

When  these  weak  lines  thy  presence  greet. 

Reader !  if  I  am  blest. 
Again,  as  spirits,  may  we  meet 

In  glory  and  in  rest : 
If  not, — and  /  have  lost  my  way. 
Here  part  we ; — go  not  Thou  astray : 
No  tcHnb,  no  verM  my  story  tell ! 
Once,  and  for  ever,  Fare  Thee  welL 


THE  LTTTLE  CLOUD, 

SEEN  IN  A  COUNTET  EXCfTESION,  J17NB  30,  1818. 

The  summer  sun  was  in  the  west, 
Yet  ffir  above  his  evening  rest ; 
A  thousand  clouds  in  air  dSsplay'd 
Their  floating  ides  of  light  and  diade,i — 
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The  iky,  like  ocean's  channels,  seen 
In  long  meandering  streaks  between. 

Cultured  and  waste,  the  landscape  lajr ; 
Woods,  mountains,  valleys  stretch'd  mwmf. 
And  throng'd  the  immense  horiaon  round. 
With  heaven's  eternal  girdle  bound  i 
From  inland  towns,  eclipsed  with  sboIhi, 
Steeples  in  lonely  grandeur  broke ; 
Hamlets,  and  cottages,  and  streana 
By  glimpses  caught  the  casual  gleams, 
C^  blazed  in  lustre  broad  and  strong. 
Beyond  the  picturing  powers  of  soag; 
O'er  all  (he  eye  enchanted  ranged, 
While  colors,  forms,  proportions  I'hiintt^i 
Or  sank  in  distance  undefined, 
Still  as  our  devious  coorM  inclined; 
— And  oil  we  paused,  and  lodk'd  behind* 

One  little  cloud,  and  cnly  one, 
Seem'd  the  pure  o&pring  of  the  siin, 
Flung  from  his  orb  lo  show  us  here 
What  clouds  adorn  his  hemisphere ; 
Unmoved,  unchanging,  in  the  gale 
That  bore  the  rest  o'er  hill  and  dale, 
Whose  shadowy  shapes,  with  lights  around. 
Like  living  motions,  swept  the  ground. 
This  little  cloud,  and  this  alone, 
Long  in  the  highest  ether  shone ; 
Gay  as  a  warrior's  banner  spread 
Its  sunu-ard  margin  ruby-red, 
Green,  purple,  gold,  and  every  hoe 
That  glitters  in  the  morning  dew, 
Or  glows  along  the  rainbow's  fonn, 
— ^The  apparition  of  the  storm. 
Deep  in  its  bosom,  diamond-bright. 
Behind  a  fleece  of  pearly  white. 
It  seem'd  a  secret  glory  dwelt, 
Whose  presence,  while  unseen,  was  Celt: 
Like  Beauty's  eye,  in  slumber  hid 
Beneath  a  half-transparent  lid. 
From  whence  a  sound,  a  touch,  a  breath. 
Might  startle  it, — as  life  from  death. 

Looks,  words,  emotions  of  surprise 
Welcomed  the  stranger  lo  our  eyes: 
Was  it  the  phoenix,  that  from  earth 
In  flames  of  incense  sprang  to  birth  ? 
Had  ocean  from  his  lap  let  fly 
His  loveliest  halcyon  through  the  sky  ? 
No : — while  we  gazed,  the  pageant  grew 
A  nobler  object  to  our  view ; 
We  deem'd.  if  heaven  with  earth  would  hold 
Communion,  as  in  days  of  old, 
Such,  on  his  journey  down  the  sphere. 
Benignant  Raphael  might  appear. 
In  splendid  m\'9tery  conceal'd. 
Yet  by  his  rich  disguise  reveal'd : 
— ^That  buoyant  vapor,  in  mid-air. 
An  angel  in  its  folds  might  bear, 
Who,  through  the  curtain  of  his  shzioe, 
Betray'd  his  lineaments  divine. 
The  wild,  the  warm  illusion  stole. 
Like  inspiration,  o'er  the  soul. 
Till  thought  was  rapture,  language  hmif 
Silent  bat  trembling  op  the  tongue ; 
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And  fiuwy  almost  hoped  to  hail 
The  seraph  rushing  through  his  veil. 
Or  hear  an  awful  voice  proclaim 
The  embassy  on  which  he  came. 


But  ah !  no  miniaier  <^  grace 
Show'd  from  the  Armament  his  &ce. 
Nor,  borne  aloof  on  balanced  wings, 
Reveal'd  unutterable  thinga. 
The  sun  went  down . — the  vision  pam'd ; 
The  cloud  was  htU  a  cloud  at  last ; 
Yet  when  its  brilliancy  decay'd. 
The  eye  still  linger'd  on  the  shade, 
Aixl  watching,  till  no  longer  seen. 
Loved  it  for  what  it  onoe  had  been. 

That  cloud  was  beautiful,— was  one 
Among  a  thousand  round  the  sun : 
The  thousand  shared  the  common  lot ; 
They  came, — ihcy  went, — they  were  forgot ; 
This  fairy  form  alone  impress'd 
Its  perfect  imago  in  my  breast. 
And  shines  as  richly  blazon'd  there 
As  in  its  element  of  air. 

The  day  on  which  that  cloud  appeared, 
Exhilarating  scenes  endear'd : 
The  sunshine  on  the  hills,  the  floods; 
The  breeze,  the  twilight  of  the  woods; 
Nature  in  every  change  of  green. 
Heaven  in  unnumber'd  aspects  seen : 
Health,  spirits,  exercise,  release 
From  noise  and  smoke ;  twelve  hours  of  peac< 
No  fears  to  haunt,  no  cares  to  vex  ; 
Friends,  young  and  old,  of  either  sex ; 
Converse  fiuniliar,  sportive,  kind. 
Where  heart  meets  heart,  mind  quickena  in 
And  words  and  thoughts  are  all  at  play. 
Like  children  on  a  holiday ; 
— ^Till  themes  celestial  rapt  the  soul 
In  adoration  o'er  the  pole, 
Where  stars  are  darkness  in  JHt  li^t. 
Who  reigns  invisible  in  light. 
High  above  all  created  things. 
The  Lord  of  Lords,  the  King  of  Kings ; 
Faith,  which  could  thus  on  wing  subUme 
Outsoar  the  bounded  flight  of  time ; 
Hope  full  of  immortality. 
And  God  in  all  the  eye  could  see ; 
— ^These.  these  endear'd  that  day  to  me. 
And  made  it,  in  a  thousand  ways, 
A  day  among  a  thousand  days. 
That  share  with  clouds  the  common  lot ; 
They  come, — they  go^ — they  are  forgot : 
This,  like  that  plaything  of  the  sun, 
— ^The  little,  lonely,  lovely  one, 
This  lives  within  me  ; — this  shall  be 
A  part  of  my  eternity. 

Amidst  the  cares,  the  toils,  the  strife. 
The  wearinem  and  waste  c£  life. 
That  day  shall  momoiy  of\  restore, 
And  in  a  moment  live  it  o'er. 
When,  with  a  lightning-flash  of  thoii|^ 
Mom,  noon,  and  eve  at  once  are  brought 
(As  through  the  vision  of  a  trance), 
AU  in  the  compass  of  a  glance. 
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Oh !  •hoald  I  reach  a  world  aboYe» 
And  loiiietiiiies  think  of  thoae  I  love, 
Of  things  on  earth  too  dearly  prized, 
(Nor  yet  by  lainta  in  heaven  despised), 
Though  Spirits  made  perfect  may  lament 
life's  holier  hours  as  half  misspent, 
Methinks  I  could  not  turn  avi^y 
The  ibnd  remembrance  of  that  day, 
The  bright  idea  of  that  cloud, 
(Survivor  of  a  countless  crowd) 
Without  a  pause,  perhaps  a  agh, — 
To  think  such  loveliness  should  die. 
And  clouds  and  days  of  storm  and  gloom 
Scowl  on  Man*8  passage  to  the  tomb^ 
^Not  so . — I  feel  1  have  a  heart 
Blessings  to  share,  improve,  impart, 
In  blithe,  severe,  or  pensive  mood, 
At  home,  abroad,  in  solitude. 
Whatever  clouds  are  on  the  wing. 
Whatever  daylhe  seasons  bring. 

That  is  true  happiness  below. 
Which  conscience  cannot  turn  to  woe ; 
And  tl)ough  such  happiness  depends 
Neither  on  clouds,  nor  days,  nor  friends. 
When  friends,  and  days,  and  clouds  unite. 
And  kindred  chords  are  tuned  aright. 
The  harmonies  of  heaven  and  earth. 
Through  eye,  ear,  intellect,  give  birth 
To  joys  too  exquisite  to  last, 
—And  yet  more  exquisite  when  pest ! 
When  the  soul  summons  by  a  spell 
The  ghosts  of  pleasure  round  her  cell. 
In  saintlier  forms  than  erst  they  wore, 
And  smiles  bmiigner  than  before ; 
Each  loved,  lamented  scene  renews 
With  warmer  touches,  tenderer  hues ; 
Recalls  kind  words  for  ever  flown. 
But  echoing  in  a  soften'd  tone ; 
Wakes,  with  new  pulses  in  the  breast, 
Feelings  forgotten  or  at  rest ; 
— ^The  thought  how  fugitive  and  &ir. 
How  dear  and  precious  such  things  were ! 
That  thought,  with  gladness  more  refined. 
Deep  and  transporting  thrills  the  mihd, 
Than  all  those  pleasures  of  an  hour. 
When  most  the  soul  confess'd  their  power. 

Bliss  in  possession  will  not  last ; 
Remeraber*d  joys  are  never  past ; 
At  once  the  fountain,  stream,  and  sea. 
They  were, — ^they  are, — they  yet  shall  be. 


ABDALLAH  AND  SABAT.« 


(Orffinslly  paUialied  with  AhdaUak,  or  th»  CkriaUtm  Martvr* 
by  Tkomat  Fluter  Barh*m,  Esq. 

From  West-Arabia  to  Bochara  came 
A  noble  youth ;  Abdallah  was  his  name ; 


1  Bee  Bttchantn's  CkrittioM  ResMrehe$  ni  Inii*,  for  the 
■iBitjTdon  of  Abdallah,  and  the  eonverdon  sod  labors  of 
flsbat. 

Th$  CkriMtiam  Obterver,  February  1810.  ooatsios  ths  spooanl 
•r  0sbat*f  dreadful  fate. 


Who  joumey'd  through  the  various  east  to  find 

New  forms  of  man,  in  feature,  habit,  mind ; 

Where  Tartar  hordes  through  nature's  pastures  r<*, 

A  race  <^  Centaurs, — horse  and  rider  one  ; 

Where  the  soft  Persian  maid  the  breath  inhales 

Of  lovesick  roses,  woo'd  by  nightingales ; 

Where  India's  grim  array  of  Idols  seem 

The  rabUe-phantoms  of  a  maniac's  dream : 

— ^Himself  ^e  flowery  path  of  trespass  tn&. 

Which  the  false  prophet  deck'd  to  lure  from  God 

But  He,  who  changed,  into  the  faith  of  Paul, 

The  slaughter>breathing  enmity  of  Saul, 

Vouchsafed  to  meet  Abdallah  by  the  way : 

No  miracle  of  light  eclipsed  the  day ; 

No  vision  from  the  etenial  worid,  nor  sound 

Of  awe  and  wonder  smote  him  to  the  ground ; 

All  mild  and  calm,  with  power  till  then  unknown 

The  gospel-glory  through  his  darkness  shcme ; 

A  still  small  whisper,  only  heard  within; 

Convinced  the  trembling  penitent  of  sin ; 

And  Jesus,  whom  the  Infidel  abhorr'd. 

The  (Convert  now  invoked,  and  call'd  him  Lord. 

Escaping  fiom  the  lewd  Impostor's  snare. 

As  flits  a  bird  released  through  boundless  air, 

And  soaring  up  the  pure  blue  ether  sings : 

— So  rose  his  Spirit  on  exulting  wings. 

But  love,  joy,  peace,  the  Christian's  bliss  below. 

Are  deeply  mingled  in  a  cup  of  woe. 

Which  none  can  pass : — he,  counting  all  things  losb 

For  his  Redeemer,  gladly  bore  the  cross ; 

Soon  call'd,  with  life,  to  lay  that  burthen  down. 

In  the  first  fight  he  woo  the  Martyr's  crown. 

Abdallah's  friend  was  Sabat  ;^— one  of  those 
Whom  love  estranged  transforms  to  bitterest  foes; 
From  persecution  to  that  fnend  he  fled. 
But  Sabat  pour'd  reproaches  on  his  head, 
Spum'd  like  a  leprous  plague  the  prostrate  yoatk* 
And  hated  him  as  falsehood  hates  the  truth ; 
Yet  first  with  sophistry  and  menace  tried 
To  turn  him  from  "  the  fiiitbful  word  "  aside ; 
All  foiling,  old  esteem  to  rancor  tum'd. 
With  Mahomet's  own  reckless  rage  he  bum'd. 
A  thousand  hideous  thoughts,  like  fiends,  poasea'd 
The  Pandemonium  of  the  Bigot's  In^ast, 
Whose  fires,  enkindled  from  the  infernal  lake, 
Abdallah's  veins,  unsluiced,  alone  could  slake. 

The  victim,  dragg'd  to  slaughter  by  his  finend, 
Wilness'd  a  good  confession  to  the  end. 
Bochara  pour'd  her  people  forth,  to  gaze 
Upon  the  direst  scene  the  worid  displays. 
The  blood  of  innocence  by  treason  spilt. 
The  reeking  triimiph  of  deep-branded  guilt : 
— ^Bochara  pour'd  her  people  forth,  to  eye 
The  loveUest  spectacle  beneath  the  sky. 
The  look  with  which  a  Martyr  yields  his  breath, 
— ^The  resurrection  of  the  soul  in  death. 
'*  Renounce  the  Nazarene ! "  the  headsman  cries. 
And  flash'd  the  unstain'd  falchion  in  his  eyes : 
"  No ! — be  his  name  by  heaven  and  earth  adored ! ' 
He  said,  and  gave  his  right-hand  to  the  swoid  t 
"  Renounce  Him,  who  forsakes  thee  thus  bereft;** 
He  wept,  but  spake  not,  snd  resign'd  his  left 
**  Renounce  Him  now,  who  will  not,  cannot  save;" 
He  kneel'd,  like  Stephen,  look'd  beyond  the  grave, 
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And  while  the  dawn  of  heaven  around  him  broke, 
Bow*d  hiB  meek  head  lo  the  diasevering  stroke. 
Out-caat  on  earth  a  mangled  body  lay ; 
A  Spirit  enter'd  Paradise  that  day. 

But  where  is  Sabat  t — Conscience^truck  he  stands, 
With  eye  of  agony,  and  fast-lock'd  hands : 
Abdallah,  in  the  moment  to  depart. 
Had  turnM,  and  looked  the  traitor  through  the  heart : 
It  smote  him  like  a  judgment  from  above. 
That  gentle  look  of  wronged,  forgiving  love! 
Then  hatred  vaniah'd ;  suddenly  represt 
Were  the  strange  flames  of  passion  in  his  breast ; 
Nought  but  the  smouldering  ashes  of  despair, 
Hackness  of  darkness,  death  of  death,  were  there. 
Ere  long  wild  whirlwinds  of  remorse  arise ; 
He  flies — from  all  except  himself  he  fliea. 
And  a  low  voice  Car  ever  thrilling  near. 
The  voice  of  blood  which  none  but  he  can  hear. 

He  fled  firom  guilt,  but  guilt  and  he  were  one, 
A  Spirit  seeking  rest  and  finding  none ; 
Visions  of  horror  haunted  him  by  night. 
Yet  darkness  was  less  terrible  than  light ; 
From  dreams  of  woe  when  startled  nature  broke. 
To  woes  that  were  not  dreams  the  wretch  awoke. 
Forlorn  he  ranged  through  India ;  till  the  Power, 
That  met  Abdallah  in  a  happier  hour,  , 
Arrested  Sabat;  through  his  soul  he  felt 
The  word  of  truth ;  his  heart  began  to  melt, 
And  yielded  slowly,  as  cold  Winter  yields 
When  the  warm  Spring  comes  flushing  o'er  the  fields. 
Then  first  a  tear  of  gladness  swell'd  his  eye. 
Then  first  his  bosom  heaved  a  healthful  sigh ; 
That  bosom  parch'd  as  Afric's  desert-land. 
That  eye  a  flint-stone  in  the  burning  sand. 
— Peace,  pardon,  hope,  eternal  joy,  reveal'd, 
Humbled  his  heart ;  before  the  cross  he  kneeVd, 
Look'd  up  to  Him  whom  once  he  pierced,  and  bore 
The  name  of  Christ  which  he  blasphemed  before. 
— Was  Sabat  then  subdued  by  love  or  fear  f 
And  who  shall  vouch  that  he  was  not  sinoere  f 

Now  with  a  Convert's  seal  his  ardent  mind 
Glow'd  for  the  common  weal  of  all  mankind ; 
Yet  with  intenser  &ith  the  Arabian  pray'd, 
When  homeward  thought  through  childhood's  Eden 

stray  *d, 
— ^There,  in  the  lap  of  Yemen's  happiest  vale, 
The  shepherds'  tents  are  waving  to  the  gale ; 
The  Patriarch  of  their  tribe,  his  sire,  he  sees 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  ambrosial  trees ; 
His  Sisters,  from  the  fountain  in  the  rock. 
Pour  the  cool  sparkling  water  to  their  flock ; 
W»  brethren,  rapt  on  steeds  and  camels,  rcMun 
(fer  wild  and  mountain,  all  the  land  their  home : 
^-Thither  he  long'd  to  send  that  book,  onseal'd. 
Whose  words  are  life,  whose  leaves  his  wounds  had 

heal'd; 
That  Ishmael,  living  by  his  sword  and  bow, 
Might  thus  again  the  God  of  Abraham  know; 
And  Meccan  Pilgrims  to  Cahba's  shrine. 
Like  locusts  marching  in  perpetual  line. 
Might  quit  the  broad,  to  choose  the  narrow  path, 
That  leads  to  gloiy,  and  reclaims  firom  wnuh. 


Fired  with  the  hope  to  bless  his  native  soil, 
Years  roll'd  unfelt,  in  consecrated  toil,      , 
To  mould  the  truths  which  holy  writers  teach 
In  the  loved  accents  of  his  mother's  speech ; 
While,  like  the  sun,  that  always  to  the  west 
Leads  the  bright  day,  his  fervent  spirit  press'd. 
Thither  a  purer  light  firom  heaven  to  dart, 
— ^The  only  light  that  reaches  to  the  heart, 
Whose  deserts  blossom  where  its  beams  are  shed, 
The  blind  behold  them,  and  they  raise  the  dead. 
Nor  by  Arabia  were  his  labors  bound, 
To  Persian  lips  he  taught  *  the  joyful  sound." 
Would  he  had  held  unchanged  that  high  career! 
— But  Sabat  fell  like  lightning  from  his  sphere : 
Once  with  the  morning  stars  God's  works  he  song ; 
Anon  a  serpent,  with  envenom'd  tongue. 
Like  that  apostate  fiend  who  tempted  Eve, 
GiAed  with  speech^ — ^he  spake  but  to  deceive. 

Let  pity  o'er  his  errors  cast  a  veil ! 
Haste  to  the  sequel  of  his  tragic  tale. 
Sabat  became  a  vagabond  on  earth ; 
— He  chose  the  Sinner's  way,  the  Soomer's  mirth ; 
Now  feign'd  contrition  with  obdiuvte  tears. 
Then  wore  a  bravery  that  betray'd  his  fern ; 
With  oaths  and  curses  now  his  Lord  denied. 
And  strangled  guilty  shame  with  desperate  pride ; 
While,  inly  rack'd,  he  proved  what  culprits  feel, 
When  conscience  breaks  remembrance  on  the  wheel 
At  length,  an  outlaw  through  the  orient  isles. 
Snared  in  the  subtlety  of  his  own  wiles, 
He  perish'd  in  an  unexpected  hour. 
To  glut  the  vengeance  of  barbarian  power ; 
With  sack-cloth  shrouded,  to  a  milKstone  bound. 
And  in  the  abysses  of  the  ocean  drown'd. 
— Oh !  what  a  plunge  into  the  dark  was  there! 
How  ended  life? — In  blasphemy  or  prayer? 
The  winds  are  fled  that  heard  his  parting  cry. 
The  waves  that  stifled  it  make  no  reply 

When,  at  the  resurrection  of  the  Just, 
Earth  shall  yield  back  Abdallah  from  the  dust, 
The  sea,  like  rising  clouds,  give  up  its  dead. 
Then  from  the  deep  shall  Sabat  lift  his  head. 
With  waking  millions  round  the  judgment-seat. 
Once,  and  but  once  agadn,  those  twain  shall  meet. 
To  part  for  ever— or  to  part  no  more : 
— But  who  the  eternal  secret  shall  explore. 
When  Justice  seals  the  gates  of  heaven  and  bell  ? 
The  rest — that  day,  that  day  alone,  will  tell 


TO  BRITAIN. 


The  foflowinff  Addren  ww  the  coDclodinff  Part  of  a  Poem,  en- 
titled "  TkoutkU  on  WkMU,**  snaezed  to  a  Work,  wr.twn 
bf  a  rrieiMi  of  the  Author,  to  expoee  the  evUi  of  the  SttU 
LoUtryA  

I  LOVE  lliee,  O  my  native  Isle ! 
Dear  as  my  mother's  earliest  smile  ; 
Sweet  as  my  foiher's  voice  to  me 
Is  all  I  hear,  and  all  I  see. 
When,  glancing  o'er  thy  beauteous  land. 
In  view  thy  PutUc'  Virfues  stand, 

j^  I     I  ■         I        -I  --       —  - — '■—^ 

1  The  StaU  L^Uenf,  A  Dream ;  by  Baniael  Robertt.-^AIso 
Tk0U^U  ea  trimU,  a  Poem,  in  Five  Parts,  Iqr  J%  M. 
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The  gaardiu  angeli  of  thy  oouf , 
Who  watch  the  dear  domulie  Hatt, 
The  Heart 9  AJMont,  pleawd  to  roam 
Arotnd  the  quiet  heaven  at  home. 

I  bve  Tliee,— -when  I  mark  thy  aoil 
Flouiufa  beneath  the  peasant's  toil, 
And  fiom  its  lap  of  verdure  throw 
Treasures  whidi  neither  Indies  know. 

I  love  Thee^ — when  I  hear  aiomid 
Tliy  looms,  and  wheels,  and  anvils  sound, 
Thine  engines  heaving  all  their  ibroe. 
Thy  waten  laboring  on  their  oourae, 
And  arts,  and  industry,  and  wealth 
Exulting  in  the  joys  of  health. 

I  bve  lliee, — ^when  I  trace  thy  tale 
To  the  dim  point  where  records  fiul ; 
Thy  deeds  of  old  renown  inspire 
My  bosom  with  our  fathers'  fire : 
A  proud  inheritance  I  claim 
In  all  their  sufierings,  all  their  fame ; 
Nor  less  delighted  when  I  stray 
Down  history's  lengthening,  widening  way, 
And  hail  Thee  in  thy  prssent  hour. 
From  the  meridian  arch  of  power, 
Shedding  the  lustre  of  thy  reign. 
Like  sunshine,  aver  land  and  maiik 

I  love  Thee« — when  I  read  the  lays 
Of  British  bards  in  elder  days, 
Till,  rapt  oo  visionary  wings, 
High  o'er  thy  clifii  my  spirit  sings ; 
For  I,  among  thy  living  choir, 
I,  too,  can  touch  the  sacred  lyre. 

I  love  Tbee« — when  I  contemplate 
The  fuU'Orb'd  grandeur  of  thy  state ; 
Thy  laws  and  liberties,  that  rise, 
Man's  noblest  works  beneath  the  skies. 
To  which  the  pyramids  were  tame. 
And  Grecian  temples  bow  their  fiime : 
These,  thine  immortal  sages  wrought 
Out  of  the  deepest  mines  of  thought ; 
These,  on  the  scafibld,  in  the  field. 
Thy  warriors  won,  thy  patriots  sealed ; 
These,  at  the  parricidal  pyre, 
Thy  martyrs,  sanctified  in  fire. 
And,  with  the  generous  blood  they  spilt, 
Wash'd  fifom.thy  soil  their  murderen'  guUt, 
Cancell'd  the  curse  which  vengeance  sped. 
And  leA  a  blessing  in  its  stead. 
—Can  words,  can  numbers  count  the  price 
Paid  for  this  little  paradise  f 
Never,  oh !  never  be  it  lost ; 
The  land  is  worth  the  price  it  cost 

I  love  Thee^ — ^when  thy  sabbath  dawns 
O'er  woods  and  mountains,  dales  and  lawns. 
And  streams,  that  sparkle  while  they  nm» 
As  if  their  fountain  were  the  sun: 
When,  hand  in  hand,  thy  tribes  repair. 
Each  to  their  chosen  house  of  prayer. 
And  all  in  peace  and  fieedom  call 
On  Him,  who  is  the  Lord  of  alL 


I  love  Thee, — when  my  soul  can  feel 
The  seraph-ardors  of  thy  zeal : 
Thy  charities,  to  none  confined. 
Bless,  like  the  sun,  the  rain,  the  wind ; 
Thy  schools  the  human  brute  shall  raise. 
Guide  erring  youth  in  wisdom's  ways. 
And  leave,  when  we  are  tum'd  to  dust, 
A  generation  of  the  just 

I  love  Thee, — when  I  see  Thee  stand 
The  hope  of  every  other  land ; 
A  sea>mark  in  the  tide  of  time. 
Rearing  to  heaven  thy  brow  sublime, — 
Whence  beams  of  gospel-splendor  shed 
A  sacred  halo  round  thine  head ; 
And  gentiles  fifom  afar  behold 
(Not  as  fin  Sinai's  rocks  of  old), 
God,— from  eternity  conceal'd, — 
In  his  own  light,  on  Thee  reveal'd. 

I  love  Thee, — when  I  hear  thy  voice 
Bid  a  despairing  world  rejoice, 
And  loud  fiom  shore  to  shore  proclaim. 
In  every  tongue,  Messiah's  name ; 
That  name,  at  which,  firom  sea  to  sea. 
All  nations  yet  shall  bow  the  knee. 

I  love  Thee : — next  to  heaven  above. 
Land  of  my  fathers !  Thee  I  love ; 
And,  rail  thy  slanderers  as  they  will. 
•«  With  all  thy  &ults  I  love  Thee  still :" 
For  fiiults  Thou  hast,  of  heinous  size ; 
Repent,  renounce  them,  ere  they  rise 
In  judgment, — lest  thine  ocean-wall 
With  boundless  ruin  round  Thee  ftll, 
And  that,  which  was  thy  mightiest  stay. 
Sweep  all  thy  rocks  like  sand  away. 

Yes,  Thou  hast  faults  of  heinous  size. 
From  which  I  turn  with  weeping  eyes ; 
On  these  let  them  that  hate  Thee  dwell : 
Yet  one  I  spare  not,r— one  I  tell. 
Tell  with  a  whisper  in  thine  ear ; 
Oh !  might  it  wring  thine  heart  with  fear! 
Oh !  that  my  weakest  word  might  roll, 
like  heaven's  own  thunder,  through  thy  soul! 

There  is  a  JUe  in  thy  right  hand— 
A  Briber  corrupting  all  the  land ; 
There  is  within  thy  gates  a  pest, 
'—Qold  and  a  Babylonieh  vest ; 
Not  hid  in  shame-concealing  shade. 
But  broad  against  the  sun  display'd. 
These,— tell  it  not,— it  murt  bo  told : 
These  from  thy  Lottkry-Wheeub  are  aoM ; 
Sold, — and  thy  children,  train'd  to  sin, 
Hazard  both  worlds  these  plagues  to  win ; 
Nay,  thy  deluded  statesmen  stake 
Thyself; — and  lose  Thee  for  their  sake! 
Lose  Thee? — they  shall  not: — ^He,  whose  will 
Is  Nature's  law,  preserves  thee  still ; 
And,  while  the  uplifted  bolt  impends. 
One  warning  more  his  mercy  soxls. 

O  Britain !  0  my  country !  bring 
Forth  from  thy  camp  the  acctoaed  thing    i 
Consign  it  to  remorseless  fire. 
Watch  till  die  latest  spark  expire^ 
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Then  cast  the  aahee  on  the  wind. 
Nor  leave  one  atom-wreck  behind. 

So  may  thy  wealth  and  power  i 
So  may  Uiy  people  dwell  in  peace ; 
On  thee  the  Almighty's  glory  rest, 
And  all  the  world  in  thee  be  blest 


THE  ALPS^A  REVERIE. 

Part  I.  Day,  ^ 

Thx  mountains  of  this  glorious  land 
Are  conscious  beings  to  mine  eye. 
When  at  the  break  of  day  they  stand 
Like  giants,  looking  through  the  sky, 
To  hail  the  sun's  unrisen  car, 
That  gilds  their  diadems  of  snow ; 
While  one  by  one,  as  star  by  star. 
Their  peaks  in  ether  j^ow. 

Their  silent  presence  fills  my  soul. 

When  to  the  horiaontal  ray 

The  many-tinctured  vapors  roll 

In  evanescent  wreaths  away. 

And  leave  them  naked  on  the  scene, 

The  emblems  of  eternity. 

The  same  as  they  have  ever  been, 

And  shall  for  ever  be. 

Tet  through  the  valley  while  I  range. 
Their  cliffi,  like  images  in  dreams, 
Color,  and  shape,  and  station  change ; 
Here  crags  and  caverns,  woods,  and  stretms. 
And  seas  of  adamantine  ice, 
With  gardens,  vinejrards,  fields  embraced. 
Open  a  way  to  Paradise 
Through  all  the  splendid  waste. 

The  goats  are  hanging  on  the  rocks. 
Wide  through  their  peirtures  roam  the  herds ; 
Peace  on  the  uplands  feeds  her  flocks. 
Till  suddenly  the  king  of  birds 
Pouncing  a  laJnb,  th^  start  for  fear: 
He  bears  his  bleating  prize  oh  high ; 
The  well-known  plaint  his  nestlings  hear. 
And  raise  a  ravening  cry. 

The  sun  in  morning  freshness  shines : 
At  noon  behold  his  orb  o'ercast ; 
Hollow  and  dreary  o'er  the  pines, 
Like  distant  ocean,  moons  the  blast : 
The  mountains  darken  at  the  sound, 
Pol  ou  their  armor,  and  Bntm, 
In  panoply  of  clouds  wrapt  rotmd 
Their  forms  from  sight  are  gone. 

Hark !  war  in  heaven ! — the  battle^bont 
Of  thunder  rends  the  echoing  air ; 
Lo !  war  in  heaven ! — thick-flashing  otit 
Through  torrent-rains,  red  lightnings  glare ; 
As  though  the  Alps,  with  mortal  ire, 
§At  once  a  thousand  voices  raised ; 
And  with  a  thousand  swords  of  fire 
At  once  in  eonflict  biased. 
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PartU.  JNighL 

Come,  golden  Evening,  in  the  wert 
Enthrone  the  storm-dispelling  «m, 
And  let  the  triple  ninbow  rest 
O'er  all  the  mountain-tops  >— 't  is  done ; 
The  deluge  ceases :  bold  and  bright, 
The  rainbow  shoots  from  hill  to  hill ; 
Down  sinks  the  sun ;  on  presses  night ; 
— ^Mont  BUnc  is  lovely  stilL 

There  take  thy  stand,  my  spirit; — spread 
The  world  of  shadows  at  thy  feet ; 
And  mark  how  calmly,  overhead. 
The  Stan  like  saints  in  glory  meet : 
While  hid  in  solitude  sublime, 
Methinks  I  muse  on  Nature's  tomb. 
And  hear  the  passing  foot  of  Time 
Step  throng^  the  gloom. 

All  in  a  moment,  cnudi  on  crash. 
From  precipice  to  precipice,     < 
An  avalanche's  ruins  dash 
Down  to  the  nethermost  abyss ; 
Invisible,  the  ear  alone 
Follows  the  uproar  lill  it  dies  : 
Echo  on  echo,  groan  for  groan. 
From  deep  to  deep  replit 


Silence  again  the  darkness  seals^ — 
Darkness  that  may  be  felt;— but  soon 
The  silver-clouded  east  reveals 
The  midnight  spectre  of  the  moon ; 
In  halfeclipse  she  lifts  her  hom. 
Yet,  o'er  the  host  of  heaven  supreme. 
Brings  the  fiiint  semblance  of  a  mom 
With  her  awakening  beam. 

Ha !  at  her  touch,  these  Alpine  heights 

Unreal  mockeries  appear  ,* 

With  blacker  shadows,  ghastlier  lighti, 

Enkiging  as  she  climbs  the  sphere ; 

A  crowd  of  apparitions  pale ! 

I  hold  my  breath  in  chill  suspense, 

— ^They  seem  so  exquisitely  frail, — 

Lest  they  should  vanish  hence. 

I  breathe  again,  I  freely  breathe ; 

Lake  of  Geneva!  thee  I  trace,' 

Like  Dian's  crescent  for  beneath. 

And  beautiful  as  Dian's  face : 

Pride  of  this  land  of  liberty! 

All  that  thy  waves  reflect  I  love ; 

Where  heaven  itself,  brought  down  to  thae. 

Locks  foirer  than  above. 

Safe  on  thy  banks  again  I  stny. 
The  trance  of  poesy  is  o'er, 
And  I  am  here  at  dawn  of  day. 
Gazing  on  mountains  as  before ; 
For  all  the  strange  mutations  wrought 
Were  magic  feats  of  my  own  mind : 
Thus,  in  the  fairy-]and  of  thought, 
Whate'er  I  seek  I  find. 

Tet,  O  ye  everlasting  hills ! 
BniidingB  of  God,  not  made  with  hndsb 
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Whose  word  performi  what«*er  He  wilb, 
Whoee  word,  though  ye  shall  perish,  stands ; 
Can  there  be  eyes  that  lock  on  yon, 
Till  tears  of  rapture  make  them  dimT 
Nor  in  his  works  the  Maker  view. 
Then  lose  his  works  in  Him  t 

By  me,  when  I  behold  Him  not, 
Ot  love  Him  not  when  I  behold, 
Be  all  I  ever  knew  forgot ; 
My  pulse  stand  still,  my  heart  grow  oold ; 
Transibrm'd  to  ice,  'twixt  earth  and  sky. 
On  yonder  cliff  my  form  be  seen. 
That  all  may  ask.  but  none  reply, 
What  my  aObnce  hath  been. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWER& 

Flowesb  !  wherefore  do  ye  bloom  ? 
— ^We  strew  thy  pathway  to  the  tomb. 

Stars !  wherefore  do  ye  rise  ? 
^-To  light  thy  spirit  to  the  skies. 

Fair  Moon !  why  dost  thou  wane  ? 
—That  I  may  wax  again. 

0  Sun !  what  makes  thy  beams  so  bright  t 
—The  Word,  that  said  "  Let  there  be  light" 

Planets !  what  guides  you  in  your  oouise  t 
— Unseen,  unielt,  unfiuling  force. 

Nature !  whence  sprang  thy  glorious  frame  f 
—My  Maker  call'd  me,  and  I  came. 

0  Light !  thy  subtle  essence  who  may  know  ? 
—Ask  not ;  for  all  things  but  myself  I  show. 

What  is  yon  arch  which  everjrwhere  I  see  ? 
— ^The  sign  of  omnipresent  Deity. 

Where  rests  the  horiam*s  all-embracing  aooe  f 
—Where  earth,  God's  footstool,  touches  heaven,  his 
throne. 

Ye  clouds !  what  bring  ye  in  your  train ! 
—God's  embassies,— storm,  lightning,  hail,  or  rain. 

Wimdm !  whence  and  whither  do  ye  bk>w  ? 
—Thou  must  be  bom  again  to  know. 

Bow  m  the  cloud !  what  token  dost  thou  bear? 
—That  Justice  still  cries  "  Urike,"  and  Mercy  "ipore." 

Dews  of  the  rooming !  wherefore  were  ye  given  f 
— ^To  shine  on  earth,  then  rise  to  heaven. 

Hise,  glitter,  break;  yet.  Bubble!  tell  me  why? 
—To  show  the  course  of  all  beneath  the  sky. 

Stay,  Meteor!  stay  thy  foiling  fire. 

—No :  thus  shall  all  Uie  host  of  heaven  ezpira. 

Ocean !  what  law  diy  chainless  waves  confined  f 
— ^That  which  in  Reason's  limits  holds  thy  miiid. 


Time !  whither  dost  thou  flee  ? 
— I  travel  to  Eternity. 

Eternity!  what  art  thou?— say. 

—Time  past,  time  present,  time  to  come^— lo<2ay 

Ye  Dead !  where  can  your  dwelling  be  f 

— ^The  house  for  all  the  living ;— come  and  see. 

0  Life !  what  is  thy  breath  ? 
— ^A  vapor  lost  in  death. 

O  Death !  how  ends  thy  strife  f 
— In  everlasting  lifo. 

O  Grave !  where  is  thy  victory  ? 
— Ask  Him  who  rose  again  for  me. 


YOUTH  RENEWED. 

Spung-flowers,  spring-birds,  spring-breeaei 

Are  felt,  and  heard,  and  seen ; 

Light  trembling  transport  seizes 

My  heart, — with  sighs  between : 

These  old  enchantments  fill  the  mind 

With  scenes  and  seasons  for  behind ; 

Childhood,  its  smiles  and  tears, 

Youth,  with  its  flush  of  years. 

Its  moming-cloiHls  and  dewy  prime. 

More  exquisitely  touch'd  by  Time. 

Fancies  again  are  springing, 
Like  May-flowers  in  the  vales ; 
White  hopes,  long  lost,  are  singing, 
From  thorns,  like  nightingales ; 
And  kindly  spirits  stir  my  blood. 
Like  vernal  airs,  that  curl  the  flood : 
There  foils  to  manhood's  lot 
A  joy,  which  youth  has  not, 
A  dream,  more  beautiful  than  truth, 
— Returning  Spring,  renewing  Youth. 

Thus  sweetly  to  surrender 
The  present  for  the  pest ; 
In  sprightly  mood,  yet  tender, 
Life's  burthen  down  to  cast, 
— ^This  is  to  taste,  from  stage  to  stage. 
Youth  on  the  lees  refined  1^  age : 
Like  wine  well  kept  and  long, 
Heady,  nor  harsh,  nor  strong, 
With  every  annual  cup,  is  quaff'd 
A  richer,  purer,  mellower  draught. 


THE  BRIDAL  AND  THE  BURUL. 

**  Blssscd  Is  the  bride  wbom  the  sun  shines  oa; 
Blessed  is  the  corpse  which  the  rain  rains  oa.** 

I  saw  thee  young  and  beautiful, 

I  saw  thee  rich  and  gay. 

In  the  first  blush  of  womanhood, 

Upon  thy  wedding-day : 

The  church-bells  rang. 

And  the  little  children  sang^— 

*'  Flowcis,  flowers,  kiss  her  feet ; 

Sweets  to  the  sweet! 
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The  winter  *t  past,  the  nim  are  (pne : 
Ble«ed  is  the  bride  whom  the  sun  shines  on." 

I  saw  thee  poor  and  desolate, 

I  saw  thee  fiule  away, 

In  broken-hearted  widowhood 

Before  thy  locks  were  grey  : 

The  deadi-bell  rang, 

And  the  little  children  sang,— 

"  Lilies !  dress  her  winding-sheet ; 

Sweets  to  the  sweet . 

The  summer 's  past,  the  sunshine  gone : 

Blessed  is  the  corpse  which  the  rain  rains  oo.*' 

"  Blessed  is  the  bride  whom  the  sun  shines  on ; 
Blessed  is  the  corpse  which  the  rain  rains  oo." 


FRIEND& 

Friind  after  friend  departs ; 
Who  hath  not  lost  a  friend  f 
There  is  no  union  here  of  hearts. 
That  finds  not  here  an  end : 
Were  this  frail  world  our  only  rest, 
living  or  dying,  none  were  blest 

Beyond  the  flight  of  Time, 
Beyond  this  vale  of  death. 
There  surely  is  some  blessed  clime 
Where  life  is  not  a  breath. 
Nor  life's  aflcctions  transient  fire, 
Whose  sparks  %  upward  to  expire. 

There  is  a  world  above, 
Where  parting  is  unknown — 
A  whole  eternity  of  love, 
Form*d  for  the  good  alone ; 
And  fidth  beholds  the  dying  he{e 
Translated  to  that  happier  sphere. 

Thus  star  by  star  declines. 

Till  all  are  passed  away, — 

As  morning  high  and  higher  shines 

To  pure  and  perfect  day ; 

Nor  sink  those  stars  in  empQr  night, 

— ^They  hide  themselves  in  heaven's  own  light 


A  MOTHER'S  LAMENT 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF  HER  INFANT  DAUGHTER. 

I  LOVED  thee.  Daughter  of  my  heart ! 
My  Child,  I  loved  thee  dearly ; 
And  though  we  only  met  to  part, 
—How  sweetly !  how  severely  !— 
Nor  life  nor  death  can  sever 
My  soul  from  thine  fiv  ever. 

Thy  days,  ray  little  one !  were  few: 
An  Angel's  morning  visit. 
That  came  and  vanish'd  with  the  dew ; 
'Twas  here,  'tis  gone — where  is  it? 
Tet  didst  thou  leave  behind  thee 
A  clew  for  love  to  find  thee. 

The  eye,  the  lip.  the  rheek,  the  brow. 
The  hands  siretch'd  forth  in  gladness, 


All  life,  joy,  rapture,  beauty  nowy— 
Then  dash'd  with  infant  sadness ; 
Till,  brightening  by  transition, 
Retum'd  the  fiury  vision : — 

Where  are  they  now  ? — those  smiles,  those 

Thy  Mother's  darling  treasure  f 

She  sees  them  still,  and  still  die  hears 

Thy  tones  of  pain  or  pleasure, — 

To  her  quick  pulse  revealing 

Unutterable  feeling. 

Hush'^  in  a  moment  on  her  breast. 

Life  at  the  well-spring  drinking ; 

Then  cradled  on  her  lap  to  rest. 

In  rosy  slumber  sinking : 

Thy  dreams— no  thought  can  guess  them ; 

And  mine— no  tongue  express  them. 

For  then  this  waking  eye  could  see. 

In  many  a  vain  vagary. 

The  things  that  never  were  to  be. 

Imaginations  airy ; 

Fond  hopes  that  mothers  cherish. 

Like  still-born  babes  to  perish. 

Mine  perish'd  on  thy  early  bier ; 
No— changed  to  forms  more  glorious. 
They  flourish  in  a  higher  s[^ere. 
O'er  time  and  death  victorious ; 
Yet  wt>uld  these  arms  have  chain'd  thee. 
And  long  from  Heaven  detain'd  thee. 

Sarah !  my  last,  my  youngest  love, 

The  crown  of  every  other ! 

Though  thou  art  bom  in  Heaven  above, 

I  am  thine  only  Mother, 

Nor  will  afliecticm  let  me 

Believe  thou  canst  forget  me. 

Then, — thou  in  Heaven  and  I  on  earths- 
May  this  one  hope  delight  us, 
That  thou  wilt  hail  my  seccmd  birth. 
When  death  shall  reunite  us, 
Where  worlds  no  more  can  sever 
Parent  and  child  for  ever. 


THE  WIDOW  AND  THE  FATHERLES& 

Wkll,  thou  art  gone,  and  I  am  left : 
But  oh !  how  cold  and  dark  to  me 
This  worid,  of  every  charm  bereft. 
Where  all  was  beautiful  with  thee ! 

Though  I  have  seen  thy  form  depart 
For  ever  from  my  widow'd  eye, 
I  hold  thee  in  mine  inmost  heart ; 
There,  there  at  least,  thou  canst  not  die. 

Farewell  on  earth :  Heaven  claim'd  its  own ; 
Yet  when  from  me  thy  presence  went, 
I  was  exchanged  for  God  alone : 
Let  dust  and  ashes  learn  content 

Ha !  those  small  voices,  silver  sweet ! 
Fresh  from  the  fields  my  babes  appear ; 
They  fill  my  arms,  they  clasp  my  foet: 
— '*0h!  could  your  father  see  os  here!** 
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THE  DAISY  IN  INDIA. 


Soppond  to  be  addreMsd  by  Um  RaTwend  Dr.  Cu«f  ,  tte  Imid- 
•d  and  UhHlrioiM  BaptMt  MiMionary  at  Serampora,  to  tba 
lot  plaat  of  tlM  kind,  which  ipraoff  up  uDexpactadly  fai  hii 
ffaideo,  oat  of  Mme  Enffliah  earth,  in  which  <Mher  eeeda  had 
been  eooTeyed  to  him  from  this  eoontry.  With  ffieat  care 
and  noninfff  die  Doctor  hat  beoo  enabled  to  pwyetuale  the 
OaiiF  in  India,  aa  an  aaoaal  only,  laiied  br  aied 
from  eeaaon  to 


Th&ice  welcome,  Uule  Elogliah  flower! 
My  mother  coantry*8  while  and  red. 
In  rote  or  lily,  till  thi*  hour. 
Never  to  me  such  beeuty  apread : 
Traniplaiited  from  thine  ieland-bed, 
A  treanire  in  a  grain  of  earth. 
Strange  aa  a  apirit  from  the  dead, 
Thine  embryo  aprang  to  birth. 

Thrice  welcome,  little  Englisfa  flower! 
Whoae  tribea,  beneaih  our  natal  aldea. 
Shut  cloae  their  leaves  while  vapon  lower ; 
But,  when  the  tun's  gay  beami  ariae, 
Widi  unabaah*d  but  modeat  eyea, 
FoUow  hia  motion  to  the  weat. 
Nor  ceaae  to'  gaze  till  daylight  diea, 
Tlien  Ibid  themaelvea  to  rest 

Thrice  welcome,  little  Engliah  flower. 
To  thia  resplendent  hemiaphere, 
Where  Floca'a  giant  oApring  tower 
In  gorgeous  liveries  all  the  year; 
TlMm,  only  thou,  art  little  here, 
like  worth  unfriended  and  uokaown, 
Tet  to  my  British  heart  more  dear 
Than  all  the  torrid  aone. 

Thrice  welcome,  little  English  flower! 
Of  eariy  scenes  beloved  hy  me, 
While  happy  in  my  father's  bower, 
Thou  shalt  the  blithe  memorial  be ; 
The  &iry  aporta  of  infancy, 
Youth'a  golden  age,  and  manhood's  prime, 
Home,  country,  kindred,  inends,— >with  thee, 
I  find  in  this  fiir  clime. 

Thrice  welcome,  liule  English  flower! 
1 11  rear  thee  with  a  trembling  hand : 
Oh,  for  the  April  son  and  shower. 
The  sweet  May*dew8  of  that  tair  land. 
Where  Daisies,  thick  as  star-light,  stand 
In  every  walk ! — that  here  may  shoot 
Thy  scions,  and  thy  buds  expand, 
A  hundred  from  one  root 

Thrice  welcome,  little  English  fbwer! 
To  me  the  pledge  of  hope  unseen ; 
When  sorrow  would  my  soul  o'erpower 
For  joys  that  were,  or  might  have  been, 
I  'U  caJl  to  miml  how,  freah  and  green, 
I  saw  thee  waking  from  the  dust; 
Then  torn  to  heaven  with  brow  serene, 
And  plaoe  in  CSod  my  trust. 


THE  DROUGHT. 
WRITTEN  IN  THE  SUMMER  OF  1»8. 


HoMia.  u.  91, ». 


What  strange,  what  fearful  thing  hath  come  to  pass  ? 
The  ground  is  iron,  and  the  heavens  are  braas ; 
Man  on  the  withering  harvests  casts  his  eye, 
**  Give  me  your  fruits  in  season,  or  I  die ;" 
The  timely  Fruits  implore  their  parent  Earth, 
*'  Where  is  thy  strength  to  bring  us  forth  to  birth  ?  '* 
The  Earth,  all  prostrate,  to  the  Clouds  complains, 
**  Send  to  my  heart  your  fertilizing  rains ; " 
The  Clouds  invoke  the  Heavens, — **  Collect,  dispeni« 
Through  us  your  quickening,  healing  influence ;  ** 
The  Heavens  to  Him  that  made  them  raise  their  moan, 
**  Command  thy  blessing,  and  it  shall  be  done :  *' 
The  Lord  is  in  his  temple ; — hush'd  and  still. 
The  suppliant  Universe  awaits  his  will. 

He  speaks ;  and  to  the  Clouds  the  Heavens  di^nsc. 
With  lightning-speed,  their  genial  influence ; 
The  gaUiering,  breaking  Clouds  pour  down  their  rains. 
Earth  drinks  the  bliss  through  all  her  eager  veins ; 
From  teeming  furrov^-s  start  the  Fruits  to  birth. 
And  shake  their  treasures  on  the  lap  of  Earth ; 
Man  sees  the  harvests  grow  beneath  his  ^e. 
Turns,  and  looks  up  witli  rapture  to  the  sky; 
All  that  have  breaUi  and  being  now  rejoice ; 
All  Nature's  voices  blend  in  one  great  voice, 
**  Glory  to  God,  who  thus  hifloself  makes  known ! " 
— ^When  shall  all  tongues  confrss  Him  God  akme  ? 
Lord,  as  the  rain  comes  down  from  Heaven ; — the  rain 
Which  waters  Ekuih.  nor  thence  returns  in  vain. 
But  makes  the  tree  to  bud,  the  grass  to  spring. 
And  feeds  and  gladdens  every  living  tlung ; 
So  may  thy  word,  upon  a  world  destroy'd. 
Come  down  in,blessing.  and  return  not  void ; 
So  may  it  come  in  universal  showers, 
And  fill  E^arth's  dreariest  wilderneas  with  flowers, 
— ^With  flowers  of  promise  fill  the  worid,  within 
Man's  heart,  laid  waste  and  desolate  by  sin ; 
Where  thorns  and  thistles  curse  the  infested  giound. 
Let  the  rich  fruits  of  righteousness  aboimd ; 
And  trees  of  life,  for  ever  fresh  and  green. 
Flourish  where  trees  of  death  alone  have  been ; 
Let  Truth  look  down  from  Heaven,  Hope  soar  above, 
Justice  and  Mercy  kiss.  Faith  work  by  Love ; 
Nations  new-bom  their  flilheni'  idols  spurn ; 
The  ransom'd  of  the  Lord  with  songs  return ; 
Heralds !  the  year  of  Jubilee  proclaim ; 
Bow  every  knee  at  the  Redeemer's  name ; 
O'er  lands,  with  darkness,  thraldom,  guilt,  o'enpread. 
In  light,  joy,  freedom,  be  the  Spirit  shed ; 
Speak  Thou  the  word ;  to  Satan's  power  say,**  Cease," 
But  to  a  world  of  pavdon'd  sinners,  **  Peace." 
— ^Thus  in  thy  grace.  Lord  God.  Thyself  make  known ; 
Then  shall  til  tongues  confess  Thee  God  alone. 


THE  STRANGER  AND  HIS  FRIEND. 


'  Ye  have  done  it  onto  me.'* — Matt,  zzv,  40. 


A  POOR  wajrfaring  man  of  grief 
Hath  oAen  cross'd  me  on  my  way. 
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Who  auod  so  humbly  for  relief) 
That  I  could  never  answer,  **  Nay :' 
I  had  not  power  to  ask  his  name. 
Whither  he  went,  at  whence  he  came, 
Yet  was  there  something  in  his  eye. 
That  won  my  love,  I  knew  not  why. 


Once,  when  my  scanty  meal  was  spread. 
He  enter'd ; — not  a  word  he  spake  ;— 
Just  perishing  for  want  of  bread ; 
I  gave  him  all ;  he  hless'd  it,  brake, 
And  ate, — but  gave  me  part  again ; 
Mine  was  an  Angel's  portion  then. 
For  while  I  fed  with  eager  haste. 
That  crust  was  mauua  to  my  taste. 


I  spied  him,  where  a  fountain  burst 

Clear  from  the  rock ;  his  strength  was  gone ; 

The  heedless  water  mock'd  his  thiitt. 

He  heard  it,  saw  it  hurrying  on : 

I  ran  to  raise  the  sufferer  up ; 

Thrice  from  the  stream  he  drain'd  my  cup, 

Dipt,  and  returned  it  ruiming  o'er ; 

I  drank,  and  never  thirsted  more. 


*Twas  night;  the  floods  were  out;  it  blew 

A  winter  hurricane  aloof; 

I  heard  his  voice  abroad,  and  flew 

To  bid  him  v&elcome  to  my  roof; 

I  warm'd,  I  clothed,  I  cheer'd  my  guest, 

Laid  him  on  my  own  couch  to  rest ; 

Then  made  the  hearth  ray  bed,  and  seem'd 

In  £den'8  garden  while  I  dream'd. 


Stript,  wounded,. beaten,  nigh  to  death, 
I  found  him  by  the  highway-side : 
f  roused  his  pulse,  brought  back  his  breath. 
Revived  his  spirit,  and  supplied 
Wine,  oil,  refreshment ;  he  was  heal*d ; 
[  had  myself  a  wound  conceal'd; 
But  from  that  hour  forgot  the  smart. 
And  Peace  bound  up  my  broken  heart 


In  prison  I  saw  him  next,  oondemn'd 
To  meet  a  traitor's  doom  at  mom ; 
The  tide  of  l3ring  tongues  I  stemm'd. 
And  honor'd  him  'midst  shame  and  soovn  i 
My  friendship's  utmost  zeal  to  try. 
He  ask'd,  if  I  for  him  would  die ; 
The  flesh  was  weak,  my  blood  nn  dull. 
But  the  free  spirit  cried,  **  I  will.' 


»t 


Then  in  a  moment  to  my  view^ 
The  Stranger  darted  from  disguise, 
The  tokens  in  his  hands  I  knew. 
My  Savior  stood  before  mine  eyes : 
He  spake;  and  my  poor  name  He  named ; 
*  Of  me  tiwu  hast  not  been  ashamed : 
These  deeds  shall  thy  memorial  be ; 
Fear  not,  thou  didst  them  imiD  Me." 

45  2E3 


A  SEA  PIECE, 

IN  THUEE  SONNETS. 
&«M^BridliDftoo  Qwj,  18S4. 

I. 

At  nightftll,  walking  on  the  cliffcrown'd  shore, 
Where  sea  and  sky  were  in  each  other  lost ; 
Dark  ships  were  scudding  through  the  wild  uproar, 
Whose  wrecks  ere  mom  must  strew  the  dreary  coast! 
I  mark'd  one  well-moor'd  vessel  tempeat-tott. 
Sails  reePd,  helm  lash'd^ — a  dreadful  siege  she  bore; 
Her  deck  by  bilbw  af^r  billow  cross'd. 
While  every  moment  she  might  be  no  more : 
Yet  firmly  anchored  on  the  nether  sand. 
Like  a  chain'd  lion  ramping  at  his  foes. 
Forward  and  rearward  still  she  plunged  and  rose. 
Till  broke  her  cable ; — then  she  fled  to  land, 
With  all  the  waves  in  chase ;  throes  following  throes; 
She  'scaped^ — she  struck^ — she  stood  upon  the  strand. 

n. 

The  mom  was  beautiful,  the  storm  gone  by ; 
Three  days  had  pass'd ;  I  saw  die  peaceful  mam. 
One  molten  mirror,  one  illumined  plane, 
Clear  as  the  blue,  sublime,  o'er-arching  sky : 
On  shore  that  bnely  vessel  caught  mine  eye. 
Her  bow  was  sea-ward,  all  equipt  her  train. 
Yet  to  the  sun  she  spread  her  wings  in  vain, 
like  a  chain'd  eagle,  impotent  to  %; 
There  fix'd  as  if  for  ever  to  abide : 
Far  down  the  beach  had  roU'd  the  low  neap-tide. 
Whose  mingling  murmur  fointly  luU'd  the  ear : 
"  Is  this,"  methought,  **  is  this  the  doom  of  pride, 
Check'd  in  the  onset  of  thy  brave  career, 
Ingloriously  to  rot  by  piecemeal  here?' 


M» 


in. 

Spring-tides  retum'd,  and  Fortune  smiled :  the  bay 
Received  the  rushing  ocean  to  its  breast ; 
While  waves  on  waves  innumerably  prast, 
Scem'd,  with  the  prancing  of  their  proud  array. 
Sea-hones,  flash'd  with  fbam,  and  snorting  sprey ; 
Their  power  and  thunder  broke  that  vessel's  rest ; 
Slowly,  with  new  expanding  life  possest, 
To  her  own  element  she  glid  away ; 
Buoyant  and  bounding  like  the  polar  whale. 
That  takes  his  pastime ;  every  joyful  sail 
Was  to  the  fre^lom  of  the  wind  unfurl'd. 
While  right  and  lefl  the  parted  surges  curl'd : 
— Go,  gidlant  bark,  with  such  a  tide  and  gale, 
I  '11  pledge  thee  to  a  voyage  round  the  world. 


ROBERT  BURNS 

What  bird  in  beauty,  flight,  or  sopg, 
Can  with  the  bard  compare. 
Who  sang  as  sweet,  and  soared  as  strong 
As  ever  child  of  air  f 

His  plume,  his  note,  his  form,  could  Bitrjis, 
For  whim  or  pleasure  change ; 
He  was  not  one,  but  all  by  turns. 
With  transmigration  strange. 
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The  black-bird,  oracle  of  tpring, 
When  flow'd  hia  moral  lay ; 
The  awallow,  wheeling  od  the  wing, 
Capridoaaly  at  play : 

The  Humming-bird,  from  bloom  to  bloom. 
Inhaling  heavenly  balm ; 
The  Raven,  in  the  tempeat*a  gloom ; 
The  Hakyoo,  kk  the  cdm: 

In  **  aald  Kirk  AUoway,**  the  Owl, 
At  witching  time  ef  night; . 
By  **  boimie  DooB,"  the  eariieat  Fowl 
That  eaioU'd  to  the  light 


He  waa  the  Wreo  amidtt  the  gvov*, 
When  in  hia  homely  vein ; 
At  Bannockbnm  the  Bixd  of  Jove^ 
With  thunder  in  hia  tmint 

Tlie  Wood-lark,  in  hia  moomf ol  homt ; 
The  Goldlinch,  in  hia  mirth ; 
The  Throah,  a  tpendthrift  of  hia  poweia. 
Enrapturing  heaven  and  earth ; 

The  Swan,  in  m^jeaty  and  grace, 
Coniemplattve  and  still ; 
But,  nnised^ — no  Falcon  in  the  fhnno. 
Could  like  his  aatire  km. 


The  Linnet  in  aimpbeity. 
In  tendemeai  the  Dove ; 
Bat  more  than  all  beaide 
The  Nightingale  in  love. 


he, 


Oh !  had  he  never  atoop'd  to  shame, 
Nor  lent  a  chann  to  vice. 
How  had  devotion  loved  to  name 
Tliat  Bird  of  Pteadiae ! 

Peace  to  the  dead ! — ^Ih  Scotia's  choir 
Of  Minatrala  great  and  aooall. 
He  sprang  fiom  his  spontaneoaa  fire. 
The  Phonix  of  them  all. 


.    A  THEME  FOR  A  POET.— .1614 

The  arrow  that  shall  lay  me  low, 
Was  shot  from  Death's  unerring  bow 
The  moment  of  my  breath ; 
And  every  footstop  I  proceed. 
It  tracks  me  with  increasing  speed : 
I  turn, — it  meets  me, — ^Death 
Has  given  such  impulse  to  that  dart. 
It  points  lor  ever  at  my  heart 

And  soon  of  me  it  must  be  said. 

That  I  have  lived,  that  I  am  dead : 

Of  all  1  leave  behind, 

A  few  may  weep  a  little  while. 

Then  bless  my  memory  with  a  smile ; 

What  monument  of  mind 

Shall  I  bequeath  to  deathleas  Fame, 

That  aAer^timea  may  love  my  name  f 

Let  Southey  sing  of  war's  alarma, 
The  pride  of  battle,  din  of  armi, 


The  glory  and  the  guilt, — 

Of  nations  barb'roosly  emlaved, 

Of  realms  by  patriot  valor  saved. 

Of  blood  insanely  spilt. 

And  milliooa  sacrificed  to  fiMe, 

To  make  one  little  mortal  great 

Let  Scott,  in  wilder  strains,  delight 

To  chaunt  the  Lady  and  the  Knight, 

The  tournament,  the  chase. 

The  wizard's  deed  without  a  name. 

Perils  by  ambush,  flood,  and  flame ; 

Or  picturesquely  trace 

The  hills  that  form  a  world  on  high. 

The  lake  that  seems  n  downward  sky. 

Let  Byron  with  untrembling  hand. 
Impetuous  foot,  and  fiery  brand. 
Lit  at  the  flamea  of  hell. 
Go  down  and  search  the  human  heart. 
Till  fiends  fixun  every  comer  start. 
Their  crimes  and  phigues  to  tell ; 
Then  let  him  fling  the  torch  away, 
And  sun  his  soul  in  heaven's  pure  day. 

Let  Wordsworth  weave,  in  mystic  rhyme. 

Feelings  inefihbly  sublime. 

And  sympathies  unknown ; 

Yet  so  our  jrielding  breasts  enthral, 

HiM  Genius  shall  possess  us  all. 

His  thoughts  become  our  owgi. 

And,  strangely  pleased,  we  start  to  fin ' 

Such  hidden  treasures  in  our  mind. 

Let  Campbell's  sweetor  numbers  flow 
Through  every  change  of  joy  and  woe ; 
Hope's  morning  dreams  display, 
The  Pennsylvanian  cottage  wild, 
The  fi^nzy  of  O'Connor's  child. 
Or  Linden's  dreadful  day ; 
And  still  in  each  new  form  appear 
To  every  Muse  and  Grace  more  dear. 

Transcendent  masters  of  the  lyre ! 
Not  to  your  honors  I  aspire ; 
Humbler,  yet  higher,  views 
Have  touch'd  ray  spirit  into  flame : 
The  pomp  of  Fiction  I  disclaim ; 
Fair  Truth!  be  thou  my  Muse- 
Reveal  in  splendor  deeds  obscure. 
Abase  the  proud,  eialt  the  poor. 

I  sing  the  men  who  left  their  home. 
Amidst  barbarian  hordea  to  roam. 
Who  land  and  ocean  cross'd. 
Led  by  a  load-etar,  mark'd  on  high 
By  Faith's  unseen,  all-seeing  eye« — 
'To  seek  and  aave  the  lost  ; 
Where'er  the  curse  on  Adam  spread. 
To  call  his  ofispring  fiom  the  dead. 

Strong  in  the  great  Redeemer's  name. 
They  bore  the  cross,  deppised  the  shauie. 
And,  like  their  Master  here. 
Wrestled  with  danger,  pain,  distress, 
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Hanger,  and  cold,  and  nakcdnf, 
And  every  form  of  fear ; 
To  feel  him  iove  their  -  'jy  joy. 
To  tell  that  love  the^  sole  employ. 

0  Tliou.  who  \%-aat  in  Bethlehem  boni. 

The  Man  of  mmtows  and  of  •com, 

JesuB,  the  nnnen*  Friend ! 

— O  Thou,  enthroned  in  filial  right* 

Above  all  creature-power  and  might ; 

Whose  kingdom  shall  eitend, 

Till  earth,  like  heaven,  thy  naiM  rimU  fill. 

And  men,  like  angeb,  do  ihy  will  »— 

Hiou,  whom  I  love,  but  cannot  see, 
My  Lord,  my  God !  look  down  on  me ; 
My  low  aflectiona  raise ; 
The  spirit  of  liberty  impart. 
Enlarge  my  soul,  inflame  my  heart. 
And,  while  I  spread  thy  praise. 
Shine  on  my  path,  in  mercy  shine, 
Prosper  my  work,  and  make  it  thine. 


NIGHT. 

Night  is  the  time  for  rest : 

How  sweet,  when  labors  close. 

To  gather  round  an  aching  breast 

The  curtain  of  repose, 

Stretch  the  tired  limbs,  and  lay  the  head 

Down  on  our  own  delightful  bed ! 

Night  is  the  time  for  dreams : 

Tlie  gay  romance  of  life. 

When  truth  that  is,  and  truth  that  aeema, 

Mix  in  fimtastic  strife  : 

Ah !  visions,  less  beguiling  far 

Than  waking  dreams  by  daylight  are ! 

Night  is  the  time  for  toil : 

To  plow  the  classic  field. 

Intent  to  find  the  buried  spoil 

Its  wealthy  furrows  yield ; 

Till  all  is  ours  that  sages  taught. 

That  poets  sang,  and  heroes  wrought 

Night  is  the  time  to  weep :  , 

To  wet  with  unseen  tears 

Those  graves  of  Memory,  where  sleep 

The  joys  of  other  yean ; 

Hopes,  Aat  were  Angels  at  their  birth. 

But  died  when  young,  like  things  of  eaitli. 

Night  is  the  time  to  watch : 
(yer  ocean's  dark  expanse, 
7V>  hail  the  Pleiades,  or  catch 
Tlie  full  moon's  earliest  glance. 
That  brings  into  the  homi^sick  mind 
All  we  have  k>ved  and  left  behind 

Night  is  the  time  for  care : 

Brooding  on  hours  misspent. 

To  see  the  spectre  of  Despair 

Cone  to  oar  lonely  tent ; 

like  BratoB,  'midst  his  slumbeiing  hoel; 

Sommon'd  to  die  by  Gasar's  ghoiL 


Night  is  the  time  to  think : 

When,  from  the  eye,  the  soul 

Takes  flight ;  and  on  the  utmost  brink 

Of  yonder  starry  pole. 

Discerns  beyond  the  abyva  of  night 

The  dawn  of  uncreated  light. 

Night  is  the  time  to  pray : 

Our  Savior  oi\  withdrew 

To  desert  mountains  fiir  away ; 

So  will  his  follower  do, 

Steal  fiom  the  throng  to  haunts  tmtrod, 

And  eomraone  there  akme  with  God. 

Night  is  the  time  for  Death : 

When  all  around  is  peace, 

Calmly  to  jrieM  the  weary  breath. 

From  sin  and  sufilering  cease. 

Think  of  heaven's  bliss,  and  give  the  sign 

To  parting  friends ; — such  death  be  mine. 


MEET  AGAIN.' 

Joyful  words, — we  meet  again ! 
Love's  own  language,  cooifort  darting 
Through  the  souls  of  friends  at  parting  : 
Life  in  death, — we  meet  again ! 

While  we  walk  this  vale  of  tears, 
Compass'd  round  with  care  and  sorRrvr, 
Gloom  to-day,  and  storm  to-morrow, 
**  Meet  again ! "  our  bosom  cheert. 

Far  in  exile,  when  we  roam. 

O'er  our  lost  endearments  weeping. 

Lonely,  silent  vigils  iceeping, 

**  Meet  again ! "  transports  as  home. 

When  this  weary  world  is  post, 
Happy  they,  whose  spirits  soaring, 
Vast  eternity  exploring, 
**  Meet  again !  **  in  heaven  at  lasL 


VIA  CRUCIS.  VIA  LUCIS. 

Night  turns  to  day : — 

When  sullen  darkness  loweia. 

And  heaven  and  earth  are  hid  from  light. 

Cheer  up,  cheer  up ! 

Era  long  the  opening  flowers, 

With  dewy  eyes,  shaO  shine  in  light 

Storms  die  in  calms : — 

When  over  land  and  ocean 

Roll  the  loud  chariots  of  the  wind. 

Cheer  up,  cheer  up ! 

The  voice  of  wild  commotion 

Proclaims  tranquillity  behind. 


1  The  leven  followinc  pieoei  vera  writtsa  for  **8elset  fat- 
sign  Aira,*'  publislMd  Mmie  time  Sfo  under  tbs  title  of  **Poi9 
JkymiM,**  which  will  aeooont  for  the  peenliar  rhythn  sdoplsA 
hissvwsi  of  them.   The  fear  fittt  were  parspanassd  fteai  the 
OsraMn ;  the  woids  of  the  renshuoff  three  sie  orifiBa!. 
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Winter  wakes  Spring : — 

When  icy  Uasts  are  blowing 

O'er  frooen  lakee,  through  naked  trees, 

Cheer  up,  cheer  up ! 

All  beautiful  and  glowing, 

May  floats  in  fragrance  on  the  breeie. 

War  ends  in  peace . — 

Though  dread  artillery  rattle, 

And  ghastly  corses  load  the  groond. 

Cheer  up,  cheer  up! 

Where  groan'd  the  field  of  battle. 

The  song,  the  dance,  the  feast  go  roand. 

Toil  brings  repose . — 

With  noontide  fervors  beating. 

When  droop  thy  temples  o'er  thy  breast. 

Cheer  up,  cheer  up! 

Grey  twilight,  cool  and  fleeting, 

Wahs  on  its  wing  the  hour  of  rest 

Death  springs  to  life : — 

Though  brief  and  sad  thy  story. 

Thy  years  all  spent  in  care  and  gloom. 

Lookup,  look  up ! 

Eternity  and  glory 

Dawn  through  the  portals  of  the  tomb. 


THE  PILGRIM. 

How  blest  the  Pilgrim,  who  in  trouble 

Can  lean  upon  a  bosom  friend ; 

Strength,  courage,  hope,  with  him  redouble, 

When  foes  assail,  or  griefi  impend ; 

Care  flees  before  his  footsteps,  straying. 

At  daybreak,  o'er  the  purple  heath ; 

He  plucks  the  wild  flowfers  round  him  playing, 

And  binds  their  beauty  in  a  wreath. 

More  dear  to  him  the  fields  and  moimtains. 
When  with  his  friend  abroad  he  roves, 
Rests  in  the  shade  near  sunny  fountains, 
Or  talks  by  moonlight  through  the  groves : 
For  him  the  vine  expands  its  clusters, 
Spring  wakes  for  him  her  woodland  quire. 
Yea,  when  the  storm  of  winter  blusters, 
Tis  summer  round  his  evening  fire. 

In  good  old  age  serenely  dying. 

When  all  he  loved  forsakes  his  view, 

Sweet  is  Afifection's  voice,  replying 

**  I  follow  soon,"  to  his  '•  Adieu !" 

Even  then,  though  earthly  ties  are  riven. 

The  spirit's  union  will  not  end  ; 

— ^Happy  the  man,  whom  Heaven  hath  given, 

In  life  and  death,  a  &ithful  friend. 


GERMAN  WARSONG.' 

Heaven  speed  the  righteous  sword. 
And  freedom  be  the  word ! 
Come,  brethren !  hand  in  hand, 
Fight  fi>r  your  father-land. 

1  The  simple  and  labHme  original  of  these  etsnsss,  with  the 
fine  sir  by  Himmel,  beeaiae  the  nstionsl  eoog  oT  Gemsof,  sad 
wss  sonff  bjr  the  eoldiefs  ttspeeisfly.  doring  the  latter  csiapaigiM 
of  the  war.  when  BooBspaits  wss  twiee  dethsoasd,  aad  Eofops 
fasly  delirerad  fton  Fraoeh  pisdomiBaBSs. 


Germania  from  afiur 
Invokes  her  sons  to  war; 
Awake !  put  forth  your  powers. 
And  victory  must  be  ours. 

On  to  the  combat,  m ! 
Go  where  your  sires  have  gone : 
Their  might  unspent  remains. 
Their  pdbe  is  in  our  veins. 

On  to  the  battle,  on ! 
Rest  will  be  sweet  anon ; 
The  slave  may  yield,  may  fly. 
We  conquer,  or  we  die. 

O  Liberty !  thy  form 
Siines  through  the  battle-storm; 
Away  with  fear,  away ! 
Let  justice  win  the  day. 


REMINISCENCEa 

Whbke  are  ye  with  whom  in  life  I  started. 

Dear  companions  of  my  golden  dtiyu  7 

Ye  are  dead,  estranged  from  me,  or  parted, 

— Flown,  like  morning  clouds,  a  thousand  ways. 

Where  art  thou,  in  youth  my  frimd  and  brother. 
Yea,  in  soul  my  friend  and  brother  still  ? 
Heaven  received  thee,  and  on  earth  none  other 
Can  the  void  in  my  lorn  bosom  fill 

Where  is  she,  whose  looks  were  love  and  gladness  ? 
— Love  and  gladness  I  no  longer  see ! 
She  is  gone ;  and  since  that  hour  of  sadnMs, 
Nature  seems  her  sepulchre  to  me. 

Where  am  1 1 — ^life's  current,  faintly  flowing. 
Brings  the  welcome  warning  of  release ; 
Struck  with  death,  ah !  whither  am  I  going  ? 
All  is  well — my  spirit  parts  in  peace. 


THE  AGES  OF  MAN. 

« 

Yoirm,  fond  youth !  to  thee  in  life's  gay  morning. 

New  and  wonderful  are  heaven  and  earth ; 

Health  the  hills,  content  the  fields  adorning. 

Nature  rings  with  melody  and  mirth ; 

Love  invisible,  beneath,  above. 

Conquers  all  things;  all  things  jrield  to  love. 

Time,  swifl  time,  from  years  their  motion  stealing. 
Unperceived  hath  sober  manhood  brought ; 
Truth,  her  pure  and  humble  forms  revealing, 
Peoples  fancy's  fairy-land  with  thought ; 
Then  the  heart,  no  longer  prone  to  roam. 
Loves,  loves  best,  the  quiet  bliss  of  home. 

Age,  old  age,  in  sickness,  pain,  and  soirow, 
Creeps  with  lengthening  shadow  o'er  the 
life  was  yesterday,  't  is  death  to-morrow. 
And  lo-day  the  agony  between : 
Then  how  lungs  the  weary  soul  lor  thee, 
Bright  and  beautifhl  eternity! 
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ASnRATI(»f 8  OF  YOCTH. 

Higher,  higher  will  we  climb 

Up  the  mount  of  glory, 

That  our  names  may  live  through  time 

In  our  country's  story : 

Happy,  when  her  welfiire  calls. 

He  who  conquers,  he  who  &1Ib. 

Deeper,  deeper  let  us  toil 
In  the  mines  of  knowledge — 
Nature's  wealth  and  learning's  spoil 
Win  from  school  and  college ; 
Delve  we  there  for  richer  gems 
Than  the  stars  of  diadems. 

Onward,  onward  will  we  press 
Through' the  path  of  duty ; 
Virtue  is  true  happiness^ 
Excellence  true  beauty : 
Minds  are  of  supernal  birdi, 
Let  us  make  a  heaven  of  earth. 

Close  and  closer  then  we  knit 
Hearts  and  hands  together, 
Where  our  fire-side  oomfi»rts  sit 
In  the  wildest  weather : 
Oh !  they  wander  wid«,  who 
For  the  joyu  of  life,  from  home. 

Nearer,  dearer  bands  of  love 
Draw  our  souls  in  union, 
To  our  Father's  house  above, 
To  the  saints'  communion ; 
Thither  every  hope  ascend, 
There  may  all  our  labors  end. 


A  HEJIMITAGE. 

Whose  is  this  humble  dwelling-place. 
The  flat  turf-roof  with  flowers  o*«giowB  f 
Ah!  here  the  tenant's  name  I  tcace, 
Moss-cover'd,  on  the  threshold  stona 

Well,  he  has  peace  within  and  rest, 
Though  nought  of  all  the  world  beside ; 
Yet,  stranger!  deem  not  him  unblest, 
Who  knows  not  avarice,  lust,  or  pride. 

Nothing  he  asks,  nothing  he  cares 
For  all  that  tempts  or  troubles  round ; 
He  craves  no  feast,  no  finery  wears, 
Nor  onoe  o'ersteps  his  narrow  bemd. 

No  need  of  light,  ihoogh  all  be  gkxmi. 
To  cheer  his  eye, — that  eye  is  bkmd ; 
No  need  of  fire  hi  this  small  room. 
He  recks  not  tempest,  rain,  or  wmd. 

No  gay  companioo  here ;  no  wife 
To  gladden  home  with  true-love  smiles  | 
No  children, — from  the  woes  of  lifis. 
To  win  him  with  their  artless  wilea. 

Nor  joy,  nor  sorrow,  enter  here, 
Nor  throbbing  heart,  nor  aching  limb ; 
No  sun,  no  moon,  no  stan  appear, 
And  man  and  brute  are  nought  to  him 


This  dwelUag  is  a  hermit's  cave. 
With  space  alone  ibr  one  poor  bed ; 
This  dwelling  is  a  mortal's  grave. 
Its  sole  inhabiiaat  is  dead. 


THE  FALUNG  LEAF. 

Were  I  a  trembling  leaC 
On  yonder  stately  tree. 
After  a  season  gay  and  brieC 
Condemn'd  to  ftds  aad  lea; 

I  should  be  loth  to  fall 
Bnide  the  common  way. 
Weltering  in  mira,  and  spnm'd  by  all. 
Till  trodden  down  to  clay. 

Nor  would  I  choose  to  die 

All  on  a  bed  of  grass, 

^Vhere  thousands  of  my  kindred  lie. 

And  idly  rot  in  mass. 

Nor  vrould  I  like  to  spread 
My  thin  and  wither'd  &c6 
In  horiui  ticcus^  pale  and  dead, 
A  mummy  of  my  race. 

No,— on  the  wings  of  air 
Might  I  be  left  to  fly, 
I  know  not  and  I  heed  not  where, 
A  waif  of  earth  and  sky ! 

Or  flung  upon  the  stream, 
Curl*d  Uke  a  fiiry-boat. 
As  through  the  changes  of  a  dream. 
To  the  world*s  end  to  float ! 


Who  that  hath  ever  been. 
Could  bear  to  be  no  more  f 
Yet  who  would  tread  again  Ae 
He  trod  through  life  be&re  9 


On,  wiUi  intense  desire, 

Man's  spirit  will  move  on ; 

It  seems  to  die,  yet,  like  Heavea's  fire. 

It  is  not  quendi'd,  but  gonew 

ON  PLANTING  A  TULIP-ROOT. 

Here  lies  a  bulb,  the  child  of  earth. 
Buried  alive  beneath  the  clod. 
Ere  long  to  spring,  by  second  birth, 
A  new  and  nobler  work  of  God* 

'TIS  said  that  microseopie  power 
Blight  through  its  swaddling-fblds  descry 
The  infant-image  of  the  flower. 
Too  eiquisite  to  meet  the  eye. 

This,  vernal  suns  and  raina  will  swiiU, 
Till  fipom  its  dark  abode  it  paep» 
Liko  Venus  rising  from  her  shell. 
Amidst  the  spring-tide  of  tba  deep. 

Two  shapely  leaves  will  first  uaibld. 
Then,  on  a  smooth,  elastic  steo^ 
The  veidam  bud  shall  turn  to  gold. 
And  aooa  in  a  diadwi. 
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Not  one  of  Floi»*a  brilliant  nee 
A  form  more  perfect  can  display ; 
Art  could  net  feign  more  nmple  graoe* 
Nor  Nature  take  a  line  away. 

Yet,  rich  as  room  of  many  a  hue. 

When  flushing  clouds  through  darkneH  strike, 

The  tulip's  petals  shine  in  dew. 

All  beautiful, — but  none  alike. 

Kings,  on  their  bridal,  might  unrobe 

To  lay  their  glories  at  ita  foot; 

And  queens  their  sceptre,  crown,  and  globe. 

Exchange  for  blossom,  stalk,  and  root 

Here  could  I  stand  and  moraliia ; 
Lady,  I  leave  that  part  to  thee ; 
Be  thy  next  birth  in  Paradise, 
Thy  life  to  come  eternity. 


THE  ADVENTURE  OF  A  STAR. 

ADDRESSED  TO  A  TOONO  LADY. 

A  BTAE  would  be  a  flower; 

So  down  from  heaven  it  came. 

And  in  a  honeysuckle  bower 

Lit  up  its  little  flame. 

There  on  a  bank,  beneath  the  shade. 

By  sprays,  and  leaves,  and  blossoms  made. 

It  overlook'd  the  garden-ground, 

— A  landscape  stretching  ten  yards  round ; 

O  what  a  change  of  place 

From  gazing  through  eternity  of  space ! 

Gay  plants  on  every  side 

Unclosed  their  lovely  blooms. 

And  scatter'd  for  and  wide 

Their  ravishing  perfumes : 

The  butterfly,  the  bee. 

And  many  an  insect  on  the  wing. 

Full  of  the  spirit  of  the  spring. 

Flew  round  and  round  in  endless  glee» 

Alighting  here,  ascending  there. 

Ranging  and  revelling  everywhere. 

Now  all  the  flowers  were  up,  and  drest 

In  robes  of  rainbow-color'd  light ; 

The  pole  primrosefi  look'd  their  best, 

Peonies  blushed  with  all  their  might; 

Dutch  tulips  from  their  beds 

Flaunted  their  stately  heads ; 

Auriculas,  like  belles  and  beaux. 

Glittering  with  birth-night  splendor,  rose ; 

And  polyanthuses  display'd 

The  brilliance  of  their  gold  brocade : 

Here  hyacinths  of  heavenly  blue 

Shook  their  rich  tretacs  to  the  mom. 

While  rose-buds  scarcely  show'd  their  hue. 

But  coyly  linger'd  on  the  thom. 

'nil  their  loved  nightingale,  who  tarried  long. 

Should  wake  ihern  intu  beauty  with  his  song. 

The  violets  were  past  their  prime. 

Yet  their  departing  breath 

Was  sweeter,  in  the  bloxt  of  death, 

Tb9n  all  the  lavish  fragrance  of  the  time. 


Amidst  this  gorgeous  train. 

Our  truant  star  shone  forth  in  vain ; 

Though  in  a  wreath  of  periwinkle, 

Through  whose  flne  gloom  it  strove  to  twinkler 

It  seem'd  no  Ingger  to  the  view 

Than  the  light«pangle  in  a  drop  of  dew. 

— Astronomers  may  shake  their  poll(>. 

And  tell  me, — every  orb  that  rolls 

Through  heaven's  sublime  expanse 

Is  sun  or  world,  whose  speed  and  size 

Confound  the  stretch  of  mortal  eyes. 

In  Nature's  mystic  dance : 

It  may  be  so 

For  aug^t  I  know, 

Or  aught  indeed  that  they  can  show ; 

Yet  till  they  prove  what  they  aver, 

Frmn  this  plaiin  Uruth  I  will  not  stir, 

— A  star's  a  star! — but  when  I  think 

Of  sun  or  world,  the  star  I  sink ; 

Wherefore  in  verse,  at  least  in  mine, 

Stars,  like  themselves,  in  spite  of  fate,  shall  thine 

Now,  to  return  (for  we  have  wander'd  Cir) 

To  what  was  nothing  but  a  simple  star ; 

— Whcro  all  was  jollity  around, 

No  fellowship  the  stranger  found. 

Those  lowliest  children  of  the  earth. 

That  never  leave  their  mother's  lap, 

Companions  in  their  harmless  mirth. 

Were  smiling,  blushing,  dancing  there, 

Feasting  on  dew,  and  light,  and  air, 

And  fearing  no  mishap. 

Save  from  the  hand  of  lady  foir. 

Who.  on  her  wonted  walk, 

Pluck'd  one  and  then  another, 

A  sister  or  a  brother. 

From  its  elastic  stalk ; 

Happy,  no  doubt,  for  one  sharp  pang,  to  die 

On  her  sweet  bosom,  withering  in  her  eye. 

Thus  all  day  long  that  star's  hard  lot, 

While  bliss  and  beauty  ran  to  waste. 

Was  but  to  witness  on  the  spot 

Beauty  and  bliss  it  could  not  taste. 

At  length  the  sun  went  down,  and  then 

Its  faded  glory  came  again, 

With  brighter,  bolder,  purer  light. 

It  kindled  through  the  deepening  night. 

Till  the  green  bower,  so  dim  by  day, 

Glow'd  like  a  fairy-jialace  with  its  beams ; 

In  vain,  for  sleep  on  all  the  bordera  lay. 

The  flowers  wero  laughing  in  the  land  of  dreams 

Our  star,  in  melancholy  state. 

Still  sigh'd  to  find  itKelf  alone. 

Neglected,  cold,  and  desolate. 

Unknowing  and  unknown. 

Lifbng  at  last  an  anxious  eye. 

It  saw  that  circlet  empty  in  the  sky 

Where  it  was  wont  to  roll. 

Within  a  hairbreadth  of  the  pole : 

In  that  same  instant,  sore  amazed. 

On  the  strange  blank  all  Nature  gazed ; 

Travellers,  bewilder'd  for  their  guide. 

In  glens  and  forests  lost  their  way ; 

And  ships,  on  ocean's  trackless  tide. 

Went  fearftilly  astray. 
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The  itar,  now  wiier  iw  its  folly,  knew 

Its  duty,  dignity,  and  bliss  at  home  { 

So  up  to  heaven  again  it  flew, 

Resolved  no  more  to  roam. 

One  hint  the  humble  bard  may  send 

To  her  for  whom  these  lines  are  perni'd : 

— O  may  it  bo  enough  for  her 

To  shine  in  her  own  character! 

O  may  she  be  content  to  grace, 

On  earth,  in  heaven,  her  proper  place ! 


A  WORD  WITH  MYSELF. 


StSDSSi  written  for  "  The  ChimDoy-Sweqier*!  Friend,*'  a  worit 
edited  by  the  Aothor.  and  dedieated,  hj  pemiMioo,  to  His 
;  Kraciooi  Majesty  Georte  IV. 

I  KNOW  they  scorn  the  climbing  boy, 
The  gay,  the  selfish,  and  the  proud ; 
I  know  his  villanous  employ 
Is  mockery  with  the  thoughtless  crowd. 


So  be  it ;  brand  with  every  name 
Of  burning  infamy  his  art ; 
But  let  his  country  bear  the  shame, 
And  feel  the  iron  at  her  heart 

I  cannot  coldly  pass  him  by, 

Stript,  wounded,  left  by  thieves  half  dead ; 

Nor  see  an  in&nt  Lazarus  lie 

At  rich  men's  gates  imploring  bread. 

A  frame  as  sensitive  as  mine. 
Limbs  moulded  in  a  kindred  form, 
A  soul  degraded,  yet  divine, 
EIndear  to  me  my  brother-worm. 

He  was  my  equal  at  his  birth, 

A  naked,  helpless,  weeping  child ; 

— And  such  are  bom  to  thrones  on  earth ; 

On  such  hath  every  mother  smiled. 

My  equal  he  will  be  again, 
Down  in  that  cold  oblivious  gloom. 
Where  all  the  prostrate  ranks  of  men 
Crowd,  without  fellowship,  the  tombi 

My  equal  in  the  judgmentday. 
He  shall  stand  up  before  the  .throne. 
When  every  veil  is  rent  away, 
And  good  and  evil  only  known. 

And  is  he  not  mine  equal  now  f 
Am  I  less  fiiU'n  from  God  and  truth  t 
Though  **  wretch"  be  written  on  his  brow, 
And  leprosy  consume  his  youth. 

If  holy  Nature  yet  have  laws 
Binding  on  man,  of  woman  bom, 
In  her  own  court  I  '11  plead  his  cause, 
Arrest  the  doom,  or  share  the  soora. 

Yes,  let  the  soom,  that  haunts  his  come, 
■Turn  on  me  like  a  trodden  snake, 
And  hiss,  and  sting  me  with  remone. 
If  I  the  fiitfaerless  forsake ! 


INSCRIPTION 

UNDKR  THE  PICTURE  OF  AN  AGED  NSGRO-WOIlAlf 

Art  thou  a  woman  f— so  am  I ;  and  all 
That  woman  con  be,  I  have  been,  or  am ; 
A  daughter,  sister,  consort,  mother,  widow. 
Whiche'er  of  these  thou  art,  O  be  the  friend 
Of  one  who  is  what  thou  canst  never  be ! 
Look  on  thyself)  thy  kindred,  home  and  oountiy, 
Then  fall  upon  thy  knees,  and  ciy,  **  Thank  God, 
An  EIngUsh  woman  cannot  be  a  slave!' 


i»» 


Art  thou  a  monf — Oh!  I  have  known,  have  loved. 
And  lost,  all  that  to  woman  man  can  be ; 
A  fiither,  brother,  husband,  son,  who  shafed 
My  bliss  in  freedom,  and  my  woe  in  bondage. 
— A  childless  widow  now,  a  friendless  slave. 
What  shall  I  ask  of  thee,  since  I  have  nought 
To  lose  but  life's  sad  burthen ;  nought  to  gain 
But  heaven's  repose  ? — these  are  b^ond  thy  power; 
Me  thou  canst  neither  wrong  nor  help; — vAiaX  then! 
Go  to  the  bosom  of  thy  fomily. 
Gather  thy  little  children  round  thy  knees. 
Gaze  on  their  innocence ;  their  clear,  full  eyes. 
All  fix'd  on  thine ;  and  in  their  mother,  mark 
The  loveliest  look  that  woman's  fiice  can  wear. 
Her  look  of  love,  beholding  them  and  thee: 
Then,  at  the  altar  of  your  household  joy. 
Vow  one  by  one,  vow  all  together,  vow 
With  heart  and  voice,  eienuil  enmity 
Against  oppression  by  3^our  brethren's  hands ; 
Till  man  nor  woman  under  Britain's  laws, 
Nor  son  nor  daughter  bom  within  her  empire. 
Shall  buy,  or  sell,  or  hold,  or  be,  a  slave. 


THOUGHTS  AND  IMAGES. 


Come  like  shadows,  so  depart— ^mMA. 


The  Diamond,  in  its  native  bed. 
Hid  like  a  buried  star  may  lie. 
Where  foot  of  man  must  never  tread. 
Seen  only  by  its  Maker's  eye : 
And  though  imbued  vrith  beams  to  grace 
His  fiurest  vi/ork  in  woman's  Ace, 
Darkling,  its  fire  may  fill  the  void. 
Where  fix'd  at  first  in  solid  night ; 
Nor,  till  the  world  shall  be  destioy'd. 
Sparkle  one  moment  into  light 

The  plant,  up^pringing  from  the  seed. 
Expands  into  a  perfect  flower ; 
The  virgin-daughter  of  the  mead, 
Woo*d  by  the  sun,  the  wind,  the  shower: 
In  loveliness  beyond  compare, 
It  toils  not,  spins  not,  knows  no  care, 
Train'd  by  the  secret  hand,  that  brings 
All  beau^  out  of  waste  and  rade. 
It  blooms  its  season,  dies,  and  flings 
Its  germs  abroad  in  solitude. 

Almighty  skill,  in  ocean's  caves. 
Lends  the  light  Nautilus  a  form 
To  tilt  akmg  the  Atlantic  waves, 
Feariess  of  rock,  or  shoal,  or  storm  ( 
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But,  ■hoold  a  breath  of  danger  Mund, 
With  Mils  quick*fiirrd  it  divei  profinindv 
And  far  beneath  the  tempest*!  path, 
In  ooral  grots,  defies  the  foe. 
That  never  brake,  in  heaviest  wrath. 
The  sabbath  of  the  deep  below. 

Up  fiom  his  dream,  on  twinkling  wi^gi, 
The  Sky-lark  soan  amid  the  dawn ; 
Yet,  while  in  Pkradise  he  sings, 
Loolis  down  Upon  the  quiet  lawn. 
Where  flutters,  in  his  little  nest. 
More  love  than  music  e*er  ezpiMi'd: 
Then,  though  the  nightingale  may  tfariU 
The  soul  with  keener  ecstacy. 
The  merry  bird  of  mom  can  fill 
All  Nature's  bosom  with  his  gli 


The  Elephant,  embower'd  in  woods, 
Coeval  with  their  trees  might  seem, 
As  though  he  drank  fiom  Indian  floods 
life  in  a  renovating  stream ; 
Ages  o*er  him  have  come  and  fled, 
*Mtdst  generations  of  the  dead, 
His  bulk  survives,  to  feed  and  range* 
Where  ranged  and  fed  of  old  his  sires ; 
Nor  knows  advancement,  lapse,  or  change. 
Beyond  their  walks,  tH)  he  expires. 

Gem,  flower,  and  fish,  the  bird,  the  bnito^ 
Of  every  kind  occult  or  known, 
(Each  exquisitely  form*d  to  suit 
III  humble  lot,  and  that  alone). 
Through  ocean,  earth,  and  air,  fulfil, 
Unconsciously,  their  Maker's  will. 
Who  gave,  without  their  toil  or  thought, 
Strength,  beauty,  instinct,  courage,  speed ; 
While  through  the  whole  his  pleasure  wrotight 
Whate'er  his  wisdom  had  decreed. 

Bat  Man,  the  masterpiece  of  God, 
Bian,  in  his  Bffaker's  image  fiaraed^--* 
Though  kindled  to  the  valley's  dod. 
Lord  of  Ais  low  creation  named, — 
In  naked  helplessness  appears. 
Child  of  a  ttiousand  griefi  and  ftan : 
To  labor,  pain,  and  trouble  bom. 
Weapon,  nor  wing,  nor  sleight  hath  he; 
Yet,  like  the  sun,  he  brings  his  mom. 
And  is  a  king  firom  infancy. 

For  himNio  destiny  hath  bound 
To  do  what  others  did  before, 
PMe  the  same  dull  perennial  round, 
And  be  a  man,  and  be  no  more: 
A  man  t — a  sel^wiird  piece  of  earth. 
Just  as  the  lijsn  is,  by  birth ; 
To  hunt  his  prey,  to  wake,  to  sleeps 
His  father's  joys  and  sorrows  share. 
His  niche  in  Nature's  temple  keep^ 
And  leave  his  likeness  in  his  heir!— 


No:  infinite  the  shades  between 
The  motley  millions  of  oar  raee ; 
No  two  the  changing  moon  hath 
Alike  in  purpose,  or  in  fiioe ; 


Yet  all  aspire  beyond  their  falo ; 
The  last,  the  meanest  would  be  great; 
The  migh^  future  fills  the  mind, 
That  panto  for  more  than  earth  can  give 
Man,  to  this  narrow  sphere  confined. 
Dies  when  he  but  begins  to  live. 

Oh !  if  there  be  no  world  on  high    . 
To  yield  his  powers  unfettered  scope ; 
If  man  be  only  bom  to  die. 
Whence  this  inheritance  of  hope  ? 
Wherefore  to  him  alone  were  lent 
Riches  that  never  can  be  spent? 
Enough,  not  more,  to  all  the  rest, 
F<Mr  life  and  happiness,  was  given ; 
To  man,  mysteriously  unbleat, 
Too  much  fbr  any  state  but  heaven. 

It  is  not  thus: — ^it  cannot  be. 
That  one  so  gloriously  endow'd 
With  views  that  reach  eternity. 
Should  shine  and  vanish  like  a  cloud : 
Is  there  a  God  f — all  Nature  shows 
Th^v  u,— and  yet  no  mortal  knows : 
The  mind  that  could  this  trath  conceive. 
Which  brate  sensation  never  taught, 
No  longer  to  the  dust  would  cleave, 
But  grow  immortal  with  the  thought. 


VKRSn  TO  THK  MEMORY  OF 

THE  LATE  RICHARD  REYNOLDS. 

Member  of  the  Society  cf  Friendst  and  Founder  of 
the  Samarium  Society  of  Bristd. 


THE  DEATH  OF  THE  RIGHTEOUS. 

This  place  is  holy  ground ; 

Worid,  with  thy  cares,  away ! 
Silence  and  darkness  reign  around. 
But,  lo!  the  break  of  day: 
What  blight  and  sudden  dawn  appears. 
To  shine  upon  this  scene  of  teen? 

T  is  not  the  morning-light. 

That  wakes  the  lark  to  sing ; 
T  is  not  a  meteor  of  the  night, 
Nor  track  of  angel's  wing: 
It  is  an  uncreated  beam, 
like  that  which  shcme  an  Jacob's  dream. 

Eternity  and  Time 

Met  for  a  moment  here ; 
From  earth  to  heaven,  a  scale  suUime 
Rested  on  either  sphere, 
Whose  steps  a  saintly  figure  trod. 
By  Death's  cold  hand  led  home  lo  God. 

He  landed  in  our  view, 

'Midst  flaming  hosti  above ; 
Whose  ranks  stood  silent,  while  be  draw 
Nigh  to  the  thsooe  of  lov«. 
And  meekly  took  the  lowest  asat. 
Yet  nearest  his  Radaemer's  foot 
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Tlirill'd  widi  ecstatic  awe. 
Entranced  our  spirit!  fell, 
And  saw^— yet  wist  not  what  they  saw ; 
And  heait] — ^no  tongue  can  tell 
What  sounds  the  ear  of  rapture  caught, 
What  glory  fill'd  the  eye  of  thought 

Thus  fiir  above  the  pole, 

On  wings  of  mounting  fire, 
Faith  may  pursue  the  enfranchised  floal. 
But  soon  her  pinions  tire ; 
It  is  not  given  to  mortal  man 
Eternal  mysteries  to  scan. 

— Behold  the  bed  of  death ; 
This  pale  and  lovely  clay ; 
Heard  ye  the  sob  of  parting  breath  t 
Mark'd  ye  the  eye's  last  ray  f 
No ; — life  so  sweetly  ceased  to  be, 
It  lapsed  in  immortality. 

Could  tears  revive  the  dead, 

Rivera  should  swell  our  eyes ; 
Could  sighs  recall  the  spirit  fled. 
We  would  not  quench  our  sighs, 
nil  love  relumed  this  alter'd  mien. 
And  all  the  embodied  soul  were  seen. 

Bury  the  dead ; — and  weep 
In  stillness  o'er  the  loss ; 
Bury  the  dead ; — in  Christ  they  sleep, 
Who. bore  on  earth  his  cross. 
And  )rom  the  grave  their  dust  shall  rise, 
In  his  own  image  to  the  skies. 

II. 
THE  MEMORY  OF  THE  JUST. 

Strixk  a  louder,  loftier  lyre ! 

Bolder,  sweeter  strains  employ ; 
Wake,  Remembrance ! — and  inspire 

Sorrow  with  the  song  of  joy. 

Who  was  He.  for  whom  our  tean 
Flow'd,  and  will  not  cease  to  flow  t 

— ^Full  of  honon  and  of  yean. 
In  the  dust  his  head  lies  low. 

Yet,  resurgent  from  the  dust, 
Springs  alofl  his  mighty  name ; 

For  the  memory  of  the  Just 
Lives  in  everlasting  fiune. 

He  was  One,  whose  open  face 

Did  his  inmost  heart  reveal ; 
One,  who  wore  with  meekest  giace^ 

On  his  forehead.  Heaven's  broad  seal. 

Kindness  all  his  looks  etpress'd. 

Charity  was  every  word ; 
Him  the  eye  beheld,  and  bless'd  ; 

And  the  ear  rejoiced  that  heard. 

Like  a  patriarchal  sqge 

Holy,  humble,  courteous,  mild, 
He  could  blend  the  awe  of  age 
With  the  sweetness  of  a  child. 
.    46  3F 


As  a  cedar  of  the  Lord. 

On  the  height  of  Lebanon, 
Shade  and  shelter  doth  afibrd. 

From  the  tempest  and  the  sun  >-> 

While  in  green  luxuriant  prime. 
Fragrant  ain  its  boughs  diflfuse. 

From  its  locks  it  shakes  sublime, 
0*er  the  hills,  the  rooming  dews. 

Thus  he  floorish'd,  tall  and  strong. 
Glorious  in  perennial  health ; 

Thus  he  scatter'd,  late  and  long, 
All  his  plenitude  of  wealth : 

Wealth,  which  prodigals  had  deem'd 
Worth  the  soul's  uncounted  cost ; 

Wealth,  which  misera  had  esteem'd 
Cheap,  though  Heaven  itself  were  lost. 

This,  with  free  unsparing  hand. 
To  the  poorest  child  of  need. 

This  he  threw  around  the  land. 
Like  the  sower's  precious  seed. 

In  the  world's  great  harvest-day. 
Every  grain  <m  every  ground. 

Stony,  thorny,  by  the  way. 
Shall  an  hundred-fold  be  found. 

Yet  like  noon's  refulgent  blase. 
Though  he  shone  from  east  to  west. 

Far  withdrawn  from  public  gaxe. 
Secret  goodness  pleased  hhn  best 

As  the  sun,  retired  from  sight. 

Through  the  purple  evening  gleams. 
Or,  muisen,  clothes  the  night 

In  the  morning's  gokieh  beams : 

Thus  beneath  the  horiaon  dim 
He  would  hide  his  radiant  head. 

And  on  eyes  that  saw  not  him 
Light  and  consolation  shed. 

Ofl  his  silent  spirit  went. 

Like  an  angel  from  the  throne, 

On  benign  commissions  bent. 
In  the  fear  of  God  alone. 

Then  the  widow's  heart  would  sing. 
As  she  tum'd  her  wheel,  for  joy ; 

T%en  the  bliss  of  hope  would  spring 
On  the  outcast  orphan  boy. 

To  the  blind,  the  deaC  the  lame, 

To  the  ignorant  and  vile. 
Stranger,  captive,  slave,  he  came 

With  a  welcome  and  a  smile. 

Help  to  all  he  did  dispense. 
Gold,  instruction,  raiment,  food ; 

Like  the  gif\s  of  IVovidenoe, 
To  the  evil  and  the  good. 

Deeds  of  mercy,  deeds  unknown. 

Shall  etemi^  reooid, 
Which  he  durst  not  odl  his  own, 

For  he  did  them  to  the  Lord. 
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As  tlie  Earth  pati  forth  her  flowen, 
Heaven-waJd  breathing  from  below; 

Am  the  clouds  descend  in  showers. 
When  the  southern  breeies  blow ; 

Thus  his  renovated  mind. 

Warm  with  pure  celestial  love, 
Shed  its  influence  on  mankind. 

While  its  hopes  aspired  above. 

Full  of  ftith  at  length  he  died. 

And  victorious  in  the  race. 
Won  the  crown  for  which  he  vied, 

—Not  of  merit,  but  of  grace. 

in. 

A  GOOD  MAN'S  MONUMENT. 

Ths  pjrre,  that  bums  the  aged  Bramin's  bones. 
Runs  cold  in  blood,  and  issues  living  groans. 
When  the  whole  Haram  with  the  husband  dies. 
And  demons  dance  around  the  sacrifice. 

In  savage  realms,  when  tyrants  yield  their  breath, 
Herds,  flodcs,  and  slaves,  attend  their  lord  in  death; 
Arms,  chariots,  carcasses,  a  horrid  heap, 
Rost  at  his  side,  or  share  his  mouldering  sleep. 

When  heroes  &11  triumphant  on  the  plain ; 
For  millions  conquer'd,  and  ten  thousands  slain. 
For  cities  levelVd,  kingdoms  drench*d  in  blood. 
Navies  annihilated  on  the  flood  ; 
— The  pageantry  of  public  grief  requires 
The  splendid  homage  of  heroic  lyres ; 
And  genius  moulds  impassion*d  brass  to  breathe 
Tlie  deathless  spirit  of  the  dust  beneath. 
Calls  marble  honor  from  its  cavemM  bed. 
And  bids  it  live — the  proxy  of  the  dead. 

Reynolds  expires,  a  nobler  chief  than  theae ; 
No  blood  of  widows  stains  his  obsequies ; 
Bat  widows*  tears,  in  sad  bereavement,  fkll. 
And  foundling  voices  on  their  fiither  call : 
No  slaves,  no  hecatombs,  his  relics  crave. 
To  gorge  the  worm,  and  crowd  his  quiet  gnve ; 
Rut  sweet  repose  his  slumbering  ashes  dad. 
As  if  in  Salem's  sepulchre  enshrined ; 
And  watching  angels  waited  for  the  day, 
When  Christ  should  bid  them  roll  the  stone  away. 

Not  in  the  fiery  hurricane  of  strife, 
*Midst  slaughter'd  legions,  he  resign'd  his  life ; 
Rut  peaceful  as  the  twilight's  parting  ray, 
His  spirit  vanish'd  from  its  house  of  clay. 
And  left  on  kindred  souls  such  power  imprest. 
They  seem'd  with  him  to  enter  into  rest 
Hence  no  vain  pomp,  his  glory  to  prolong. 
No  airy  immortality  of  song ; 
No  sculptured  imagery,  of  bronze  or  stone, 
To  make  his  lineaments  for  ever  known, 
Reynolds  requires : — ^his  labors,  roeriui,  name. 
Demand  a  monument  of  surer  fame ; 
Not  to  record  and  prais#  his  virtues  ptui. 
But  show  them  Imng,  while  the  world  rinll  last ; 


Not  to  bewail  one  Reynolds  snatch'd  from  earth. 
But  give,  in  every  age,  a  Reynolds  birth ; 
In  every  age  a  Reynolds;  bom  to  stand 
A  prince  among  the  H-orthies  of  the  land, 
By  Nature's  title,  written  in  his  face : 
More  than  a  Prince-^a  sinner  saved  by  grace. 
Prompt  at  his  meek  ond  lowly  Master's  call 
To  prove  himself  the  minister  of  all. 

Bristol  !  to  thee  the  e3re  of  Albion  turns ; 
At  thought  of  thee,  thy  country's  spirit  boms ; 
For  in  thy  walls,  as  on  her  dearest  ground. 
Are  **  British  minds  and  British  monnen"  found : 
And,  'midst  the  wealth  which  Avon's  waters  pour. 
From  every  clime,  on  thy  commercial  shore. 
Thou  hast  a  native  mine  of  worth  untold ;     , 
Thine  hearris  not  encased  in  rigid  gold, 
Wither'd  to  mummy,  steel'd  against  distress ; 
No-— free  as  Severn's  waves,  that  spring  to  Uess 
Their  parent  hills,  but  as  they  roll  expand 
In  argent  beauty  through  a  loveKer  land. 
And  widening,  brightening  to  the  western  snn. 
In  floods  of  glory  through  thy  channel  ran ; 
Thence,  mingliiig  with  the  boundless  tide,  are  hurl'd 
In  Ocean's  chariot  round  the  utmost  world : 
Thus  flow  thine  heart-streams,  H-arm  and  unconfined. 
At  home,  abroad,  to  woe  of  every  kind. 
Worthy  wert  thou  of  Reynolds ; — worthy  he 
To  rank  the  first  of  Britons  even  in  thee. 
Reynolds  is  dead ; — thy  lap  receives  his  dust 
Until  I  he  resurrection  of  the  just: 
Reynolds  is  dead ;  but  while  thy  rivers  rollt 
Immortal  in  thy  bosom  live  his  soul ! 

Go,  build  his  monument . — and  let  it  be 
Firm  as  the  land,  but  opei)  as  the  sea. 
Low  in  kia  grave  the  strong  foundations  lie. 
Yet  be  the  dome  expansive  as  the  sky. 
On  crystal  pillam  resting  fiom  above. 
Its  sole  supporters— worJbs  a^fmik  and  km ; 
So  clear,  so  pure,  that  to  the  keenest  sight. 
They  cast  no  shadow :  all  within  be  light : 
No  walls  divide  the  area,  nor  inclose ; 
Charter  the  whole  to  every  wind  that  blows ; 
Then  rage  the  tempest,  flMh  the  lightnings  Uue. 
And  thunders  roll« — they  pass  rniharming  throiugh. 


One  simple  altar  in  the  midsl  be  plaeed, 
With  this,  and  only  this,  inscription  graced. 
The  song  of  angels  at  Immanuel's  birth, 
**  Glory  to  God !  good-will,  and  peace  on  earth." 
There  be  thy  duteous  sons  a  tribe  of  priests. 
Not  ofiering  incense,  nor  the  blood  of  beasts. 
But  with  their  gifli  upon  that  altar  spread ; 
— ^Health  to  the  sick,  and  to  die  hungry  bread. 
Beneficence  to  all,  their  hands  shall  deal. 
With  Rejmolds*  single  eye  and  hallow'd  aeal 
Pain,  want,  misfortune,  thither  shall  repair; 
Folly  and  vice  reclaim'd  shall  worship  there 
The  God  of  him — in  whose  transcendent  mmd 
Stood  gttch  a  temple,  free  to  all  mankind : 
Thjf  God,  thrice-honor'd  city !  bids  thee  raise 
That  fallen  temple,  to  the  end  of  days : 
Obey  his  voice ;  fhlfil  thine  high  intent ; 
— Yea,  bo  thy-self  the  Oood  MboCm  Monftwtent 
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THE  CUMBINO  BOTS  SOULOQUIEa 


TlwtluMfeUoirtiiffPMe«iw«reflntpablidMd  iaTlmCUmk' 
tut  B99*»  JUkum,  IBM. 


THE  COMPLAINT. 


Who  loves  the  climbing-boy? — who 

If  weU  or  ill  I  be? 
Is  there  a  living  soul  that  shares 

A  thought  or  wish  with  me  ? 

I've  had  no  parents  since  my  birth. 

Brothers  aiid  sisters  none ; 
Ah !  what  to  me  is  all  this  earth. 

Where  I  am  only  one  ? 

• 

I  wake  and  see  the  morning  shine. 
And  ail  around  me  gay ; 

^t  nothing  I  behold  is  mine. 
No,  not  the  light  of  day : — 

No !  not  the  very  breadi  I  draw ; 

These  limbs  are  not  my  own ; 
A  master  oalls  me  his  by  law ; 

My  grie6  are  mine  alone  : 


Ah !  these  they  could  not  make  him  feel-^ 
Woald  they  themselves  had  felt ! 

Who  bound  me  to  that  man  of  steel, 
Whom  mercy  cannot  melt 

Yet  not  ibr  wealth  or  ease  I  sigh, 

All  ara  not  rich  and  great; 
Many  may  be  as  poor  as  I, 

But  none  so  desolate. 

For  all  I  know  have  kin  and  kind. 
Some  home,  some  hope,  some  joy ; 

But  these  I  must  not  look  to  find-— 
Who  knows  the  dimbing-bqyf 

rhe  world  has  not  a  place  of  nat 

For  outcast  so  fivlom ; 
Twas  all  bespoken,  all  possest, 

Long  befiue  I  was  born. 

Aflection,  too,  life's  sweetest  cup, 
Goes  round  from  hand  to  hand ; 

But  I  am  never  ask'd  to  sup- 
Out  of  the  ring  I  stand. 

If  kindness  beats  within  my  heart, 

What  heart  will  beat  again  ? 
I  ooax  the  dogs,  they  snarl  and  start ; 

Brutes  are  as  bad  as  men. 

The  beggar's  child  may  rise  above 

The  misery  of  his  lot ; 
The  gipsy  may  be  loved,  and  love ; 

But  I — but  I, must  not 

Hard  fiire,  cold  lodgings,  cruel  toil. 
Youth,  health,  and  strength,  oonsmne : 

What  tree  oould  thrive  in  such  a  soil  ? 
What  dower  so  scathed  could  bloom  I 


Should  I  outgrow  this  cripplfaif  work. 
How  shall  ray  biead  be  sought? 

Must  I  to  other  lads  turn  Turk, 
And  teach  what  I  am  taught? 

0^  might  I  roam  with  fiocks  and  haidi 

In  fellowship  along ! 
O,  wero  I  one  among  the  birds. 

All  wing,  and  life,  and  song! 

Free  with  the  fishes  might  I  dwall, 
*    Down  in  the  quiet  sea ! 
The  snail  in  his  oolnastle  shel^ 
The  snail's  a  king  to  me !    ^ 

For  out  he  glidea  in  April  showen. 
Lies  snug  when  storma  provail; 

He  feeds  on  fruit,  he  sleeps  on  florwaia 
I  wish  I  was  a  snail. 

No,  never ;  do  the  worst  they  can, 

I  may  be  happy  still ; 
For  I  was  bom  to  be  a  man. 

And  if  I  live  I  will. 

IL 
THEDRBAM. 

I  nBiAMT;  but  what  cara  I  fer 

And  yet  I  tromble  too : 
It  kx>k*d  so  like  the  truth,  it 

As  if  it  would  oome  tnia. 

I  dreamt  that,  long  ere  peep  of  day, 

I  left  my  cold  straw  bed, 
And  o'er  a  eommoo  fer  away. 

As  if  I  flew,  I  fled. 


The  tempest  hurried  ne  behind, 
like  a  mill'etfeam  akmg ; 

I  oouM  have  lean'd  against  the 
It  was  so  deadly  strong. 


The  snow— I  never  saw  such  sno' 
Raged  like  the  sea  all  round. 

Tossing  and  tumbling  to  and  fio; 
I  thought  I  must  be  drovn'd. 


Now  up,  now  down,  with  main  and  might 
I  phinged  through  drift  and  stour ; 

Nothing,  no,  nothing  balk'd  my  flight, 
I  had  a  giant's  power. 

Till  suddenly  the  storm  stood  still, 

Flat  Uy  the  snow  beneath ; 
I  curdled  to  an  icicle, 

I  could  not  stir— not  breathe. 

My  master  found  ne  rooted  there; 

He  Aogg'd  ne  back  to  aenae. 
Then  pluck'd  me  up^  and  by  the 

Sheer  over  ditch  and  fence, 

He  dragg'd,  and  dragg'd  me  oil. 

For  many  and  many  a  mile : 
At  a  grand  house  he  stopp'd 

It  was  a  famous  pile. 
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Up  to  tlie  moon  it  Meni'd  to  rise, 

Brottd  as  the  earth  to  atand ; 
The  building  darken'd  half  Ae  akiea, 

Ita  ahadow  half  the  land. 

AU  lonnd  was  itill-T-ai  ttill  aa  deaths 

I,  ahiYoring,  chattering,  stood ; 
And  felt  the  coming,  going  breath, 

The  tingling,  freeziiig  blood. 

Soon,  at  my  master's  rap,  np,  np. 

The  door  wide  open  flew : 
In  went  we ) — ^with  a  thonderdap 

Again  the  door  bang*d  toi 

m 

I  trembled,  as  I  've  felt  a  bird 

Tremble  within  my  fist ; 
For  none  I  saw,  and  none  I  heard, 

But  all  was  kne  and  whist 

The  moonshine  through  the  windows  show'd 
Long  stripes  of  light  and  gloom ; 

The  carpet  with  all  colors  glow'd^— 
Some  men  stood  round  ^  room: 

Fair  pictures  in  their  golden  frames. 

And  looking-glasses  bright; 
Fine  things,  I  cannot  tell  their  names, 

Daaed  and  bewitch'd  me  quite. 

Master  soon  thwaek'd  them  out  my  i 

The  chimney  must  be  swept! 
Tet  in  the  grate  the  coab  were  red : 

I  stamp'd,  and  screamed,  and  wept 

I  kneel'd,  I  kiss'd  his  feet,  I  pray'd  ; 

For  then — which  shows  I  dreamt-— 
Methought  I  ne*er  before  had  made 

The  terrible  attempt: 

Bat,  as  a  butcher  lifls  the  lamb 

That  struggles  for  its  iifo 
(Far  fiom  the  ramping,  bleating  dam) 

Beneath  his  desperate  knife. 

With  his  two  iron  hands  he  grasp'd 

And  hoisted  me  aloof; 
His  naked  neck  in  vain  I  clasp*d. 

The  man  was  pity-proof 

# 

So  forth  he  swung  me  through  the  space 

Above  the  smouldering  fire ; 
I  never  can  forget  his  face. 

Nor  his  gruff  growl,  **  Go  higher!" 

As  if  I  climb*d  a  steep  house-side. 

Or  scaled  a  dark  draw-well. 
The  horrid  opening  was  so  wide, 

Ihadnoh3ld— IfeU: 

Fell  on  the  embers,  all  my  length. 

But  scarcely  felt  their  heat 
When,  with  a  madman's  rage  and  strenglfat 

I  started  on  my  feet 

And,  ere  I  well  knew  what  I  did. 

Had  clear'd  the  broader  vent ; 
From  his  wild  vengeance  to  be  hid, 

I  cared  not  where  I  went 


Tlie  passage  narrowed  as  I  drew 

limb  after  limb  by  force, 
Working  and  worming,  like  a  screw. 

My  hanl,  slow,  up-hill  course. 

Rougher  than  harrow-teeth  within, 

Sharp  lime  and  jagged  stone 
Stripp'd  my  few  garment!,  gored  the  skin. 

And  grided  to  the  bone. 


Gall'd,  wounded,  bleeding,  ill  at 

Still  I  was  stout  at  heart ; 
Head,  shoulders,  elbows,  hands,  feet,  kneea. 

All  play*d  a  stirring  part 

I  climb'd,  and  climb'd,  and  climb'd  in  vain — 

No  light  at  top  appear'd ; 
No  end  to  darkness,  toil,  and  pain, 

Whil^  worse  and  worse  I  fbar'd. 

I  climb'd,  and  climb'd,  and  had  to  climb 

Yet  more  and  nxNre  astray ; 
A  hundred  yean  I  thought  the  time, 

A  thousand  miles  the  way. 

Strength  left  me,  and  breath  fail'd  at  last, — 

Then  had  I  headlong  dropp'd, 
But  the  strait  funne*  wedged  me  fast ; 

So  there  dead-iock'd  I  ttopp'd. 

I  groan'd,  I  gasp'd,  to  shriek  I  tried. 
No  sound  came  from  my  breast ; 

There  was  a  weight  on  every  side. 
As  if  a  stone-delf  press'd. 

Tet  still  my  brain  kept  beating  on 
Through  night-mares  of  all  shapes , 

Foul  fiends,  no  somier  come  than  gone, 
DngooM,  and  wolves,  and  apes. 

They  gnash'd  on  me  with  bloody  jaws, 
Chatter'd,  and  howl'd.  and  hiss'd ; 

They  clutch'd  me  with  their  cat-like  daws 
While  off  they  whirl'd  in  mist 

TiU,  like  a  lamp-flame,  blown  away. 

My  soul  went  out  in  gloom ; 
Thought  ceased,  and  dead-alive  I  lay. 

Shut  up  in  that  black  tombi 

O  sweetly  on  the  mother's  lap 

Her  pretty  baby  lies, 
And  breathes  so  freely  in  his  nap^ 

She  can't  take  off  her  eyes. 

Ah !  thinks  she  then-— eh,  thinks  she  doI! 

How  soon  the  time  may  be. 
When  all  her  love  will  be  forgot 

And  he  a  wretch  like  me  ? 

She  in  her  grave  at  rest  may  tie. 

And  daisies  speck  the  sod. 
Nor  see  him  bleed,  nor  hear  him  cry 

Beneath  a  ruffian's  rod. 

No  mother's  lap  was  theti  my  bed, 

O'er  me  no  mother  smiled ; 
No  mother's  arm  went  round  my  head, 

—Am  I  no  mother's  child  ? 
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life,  cm  a  lodden,  nm  roe  through! 

Light,  light,  all  roond  me  blaaed, 
Red  flames  rush'd  roaring  up  the  fla»-«- 

Flamei  by  my  master  raised. 

I  heard  his  voice,  and  tenfidd  might 

Bolted  through  every  limb ; 
I  saw  his  fiice,  and  shot  upright ; 

Brick  walls  made  way  fiom  him. 

Swift  as  a  squirrel  seeks  the  bough 

Where  he  may  turn  and  look 
Down  on  the  schoolboy,  ohap-iallAi  now, 

My  ready  flight  I  look. 

The  fire  was  quickly  quendi*d  beneath. 
Blue  light  above  me  glanced ; 

And  air,  sweet  air,  I  'gan  to  breadie, 
The  blood  within  me  danced. 

I  cltrob'd,  and  okimb*d,  and  climb*d  away. 

Till  on  the  top  I  stood, 
And  saw  the  ^orious  dawn  of  day 

Come  down  on  field  and  flood. 

O  me !  a  moment  of  such  joy 

I  never  knew  before ; 
Right  happy  was  the  dimbing-boy. 

One  moment— <bot  no  mwe. 

Sick,  sick,  I  tum'd. — the  world  ran  round, 

The  stone  I  stood  on  broke, 
And  plumb  I  toppled  to  the  ground, 

— Like  a  soared  owl,  I  woke. 


•d 


I  woke,  but  slept  again,  and  dream'd 

The  self^same  things  anew : 
The  siorm,  the  snow,  the  building. 

All  true,  as  daylight's  true. 

But,  when  I  tumbled  from  the  top^ 

The  world  itself  had  flown ; 
There  was  no  ground  on  which  to  dfop^ 

"T  was  emptiness  alone. 

On  winter  nights  I  *ve  seen  a  star 

Leap  headlong  from  the  sky ; 
I  've  watch'd  the  lightning  fifom  aflur 

Vlafh  out  of  heaven,  and  die. 

So— but  in  darkness — so  I  fell 

Through  nothing  to  no  place. 
Until  I  saw  the  flames  of  hell 

Shoot  upward  to  my  fiu^. 

Down,  down,  as  with  a  mill-stone  weight, 

I  plunged  right  through  their 
To  cry  for  mercy  't  was  too  late— 

They  seized  me — I  awoke : 

Woke,  slept,  and  dream'd  the  like 
The  third  lime,  through  and  through. 

Except  the  winding  up ;— ah !  then 
I  Hish  it  had  been  true. 

For  when  I  climb*d  into  the  air. 

Spring-breezes  flapt  me  round ; 
Green  hills,  and  dales,  and  woods  w«ra  there, 

And  May-flowers  on  the  groond. 

3F2 


The  moon  was  waning  in  the  wee^ 
The  clouds  w^re  golden  red ; 

The  lark,  a  mile  above  his  nest. 
Was  cheering  o'er  my  head. 

The  stars  had  vanish'd,  all  but  one. 

The  darling  of  the  sky, 
That  glittered  like  a  tiny  sun, 

No  bigger  than  my  ey6. 

I  look'd  at  thia— I  thought  it  smiled, 
Which  made  me  feel  so  glad. 

That  I  became  another  child. 
And  not  the  climbing-lad : 

A  child  as  fair  as  jron  may  tee. 
Whom  soot  hath  never  aofl'd ; 

As  rosy-cheek'd  as  I  might  be^ 
If  I  had  not  been  spoU'd. 


Wings,  of  themaelves,  about  me 
And,  free  as  morning-light. 

Up  to  that  single  star  I  flew. 
So  beautiful  and  bright 


Through  the  blue  heaven  I  stretch'd  my  hand 

To  touch  its  beams— -it  broke 
Like  a  seapbubble  on  the  sand ; 

Then  all  fell  darL— I  woke. 


m. 


EASTER  MONDAY  AT  SHEFFIELD.i 

Yes,  there  are  some  that  think  of  me ; 

The  blessing  on  their  heads !  I  say ; 
May  all  their  lives  as  happy  be 

As  mine  has  been  with  them  to-day ! 

When  I  was  sold  from  Lincolnshire 
To  this  good  town,  I  heard  a  noisa 

What  meny-roaking  would  be  here. 
At  E^ter-tide,  for  climbing-boys. 

T  was  strange,  because  where  I  had  been 
The  better  peojde  cared  no  more 

For  such  as  me,  than  had  they  seen 
A  young  crab  cmwling  on  their  shore. 

Well,  Easter  came  ^-<in  all  the  land 
Was  e'er  a  'prentice  lad  so  fine ! 

A  fatan-new  suit,  at  second-hand. 

Caps,  shoes,  and  stockings,  all  were  mine. 

The  coat  was  green,  die  waistcoat  red, 
The  breeches  leather,  white  and  clean ; 

I  thought  I  must  go  oflT  my  head, 
I  could  have  jump'd  out  of  my  skin. 

All  Sunday  through  the  streets  T  stroll'd. 
Fierce  as  a  turkey-cock,  to  see 

How  all  the  people,  young  and  old. 
At  least  I  thought  so,  look'd  at  me. 


1  There  are  mtmm  local  KlloiioiM  in  this  part,  laflkketly 
intelUffible  oo  the  ipot,  but  not  worth  sxplaiaiat  kera. 
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At  night,  upon  ray  tnui  of  itimw. 
Those  gaudy  clotfaoi  hung  roand  tfat  room, 

By  moon^impse  oft  their  ihapee  I  nw, 
Like  bite  of  ninbow  in  Ae  gloook 

Yet  scarce  I  heeded  them  at  all. 

Although  I  never  elept  a  wink ; 
The  feait,  next  day,  at  Cutlen*  Bbll, 

Of  that  I  could  not  help  but  think. 

Wearily  trail'd  the  night  away; 

Between  the  watcfaroeo  and  the  dock, 
I  thought  it  never  would  be  day:— 

At  length  outcrew  the  eariieat  oock ; 

A  eecood  anewer'd,  then  a  third. 
At  a  long  diitanoe— one,  two,  three : 

A  dozen  more  in  turn  were  heard— 
I  crew  among  the  rest  lor  glee. 

Up  gat  we,  I  and  little  Bill, 

Ajod  donn*d  our  newest  and  our  best : 
Nay,  let  the  proud  say  what  they  will. 

As  grand  as  fiddlers  we  were  drest 

We  left  our  litter  in  the  nook. 

And  wB^'d  ouieelves  as  white  as  snow ; 
On  brush  and  bag  we  soom'd  to  look, 

— ^It  was  a  hohiday,  yon  know. 

What  ail'd  me  then  I  could  not  tell, 
I  yawn*d  the  whole  forenoon  away ; 

And  hearken'd  while  the  vicar's  bell 
Went  ding  dong,  ding  dong,  pay,  pay,  pay! 

The  clock  struck  twelve — I  love  the  twelves 
Of  all  the  hours  'twixt  sun  and  mooQ ; 

For  then  poor  lads  ei^y  themselves, 
— Wc  sleep  at  midnight,  rest  at  noon. 

7^  noon  was  not  a  resting  time ! 

At  the  first  stroke  we  started  all. 
And.  while  the  tune  rang  through  the  chime, 

Muat^r*d,  like  soldiers,  at  the  HalL 

Not  much  like  soldiers  in  our  gait ; 

Yet  never  soldier,  in  his  lift. 
Tried,  as  he  march*d,  to  look  more  straight 

Than  Bill  and  I — to  drum  and  file. 

But  now  I  think  on't,  what  with  scars, 
Lank  bony  limbs,  and  spavin'd  feet, 

like  broken  soldiers  Irom  the  wan. 
Wo  limp'd  yet  strutted,  through  ttie  street 

Then,  while  our  meagre  motley  crew 
Came  from  all  quarters  of  the  town, 
Folks  to  their  doors  and  windows  flew ; 
.  I  thought  tlie  world  tum*d  upside-down. 

For  now,  instead  of  oaths  and  jeers, 
Hie  sauce  that  I  have  Ibnnd  elaewhere. 

Kind  words,  and  smiles,  and  hearty  cheers 
Met  us — with  halfpence  here  and  there. 

Tho  mothers  held  their  babies  high, 
To  chuckle  at  our  hobbling  train. 

But  dipt  them  close  while  we  went  by ; 
— ^I  heard  their  kisses  fidl  like 


And  wiped  my  cheek,  that  never  felt 
The  sweetness  of  a  mother's  kiss ; 

For  heart  and  e>es  began  to  melt, 
And  I  was  sad,  yet  pleased,  with  this. 

At  Cuden*  Hall  we  found  the  crowd 
That  shout  the  gentry  to  Ikeir  feast ; 

They  made  na  way,  and  bawl'd  so  loud, 
We  might  have  been  young  lords  at  least 

We  enter'd,  twenty  lads  and  more. 
While  gentlemen,  and  ladies  too. 

All  bade  us  welcome  at  the  door. 

And  kindly  ask'd  u»— ^How  d'ye  do?" 

"Bravely,'*  I  answer'd;  ttut  my  eye 
Prickled,  and  leak'd,  and  twinkled  still ; 

I  long'd  to  be  alone,  to  cry, 
— ^To  be  alone,  and  cry  my  filL 

Our  other  lads  were  blithe  and  bold. 

And  nmtling,  nodding  as  they  sat 
Till  dinner  came,  their  tales  they  told. 

And  talk'd  of  this,  and  laugh'd  at  that. 

I  pluck'd  up  courage,  gaped,  and  gaaed 
On  the  fine  room,  fine  folks,  fine  things. 

Chairs,  tables,  knives  and  forks,  amaied, 
WiUi  pots  and  platters  fit  for  kings. 

Roas^beef,  plum-pudding,  and  what  not 
Soon  smoked  before  us — such  a  siae ! 

Giants  their  dinnera  might  have  got ; 
We  open'd  all  our  mouths  and  eyes. 

Anon,  upon  the  board,  a  stroke 
Wam'd  each  to  stand  up  in  his  place  ; 

One  of  our  generous  friends  then  spoke 
Three  or  four  words-~-they  call'd  it  Cfrace. 

I  think  he  said— ^ God  bless  our  food !" 
— Oft  had  I  heard  that  name,  in  tones 

Which  ran  like  ice,  cold  through  my  bkx)d, 
And  made  the  flesh  creep  on  my  bones. 

Bet  now,  and  with  a  power  so  sweet 
The  name  of  God  virent  through  my  heart 

That  my  lips  trembled  to  repeat 

Those  words,  and  tears  were  &in  to  start 

Tears,  words,  were  in  a  twinkle  gone. 
Like  sparrows  whirring  through  die  street 

When,  at  a  sign,  we  all  fell  on. 
As  geese  in  stubble,  to  our  meat 

The  large  plirni-puddings  first  were  carved. 

And  well  we  yonkers  plied  them  o'er ; 
You  would  huve  thought  we  had  been  starved 

Or  wen  to  be — a  month  and  more. 

Neit  the  roast-beef  flew  reeking  round 

In  glorious  slices,  mark  ye  that ! 
The  di^es  were  with  gravy  drown'd ! 

A  sight  to  moke  a  weasel  fat 

A  great  meat-pie,  a  good  meat-pie. 

Baked  in  a  cradle  length  of  tin, 
Wos  open'd,  emptied,  scoop'd  so  dry, 

You  might  have  seen  your  &ce  wilhu. 
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The  laJiee  and  tlie  gentlemen 

Took  here  and  there  with  ua,  a  Beat; 

They  might  be  hungry,  too— hut  then 
We  gave  them  little  time  to 


Their  arms  were  buay  helping  ua, 
like  cobblera'  elbows  at  their  work. 

Or  see-aaw,  tee^iw,  thoa  and  thua  j 
A  merry  game  at  knife  and  fork. 

0  then  the  din !  the  deafening  din. 

Of  platea,  cans,  crockery,  apoona,  and  knivea. 
And  waiters  running  out  and  in ! 
We  might  be  eating  for  our  Uvea. 

Such  feasting  I  had  never  neen : 

Some  pieaently  had  got  enough ; 
The  rest,  like  fbx«hounda,  staunch  and  keen. 

Were  made  of  more  devouring  stoiE 

» 

They  cramm*d,  like  cormorants,  their  crawa, 
As  though  they  never  would  have  done ; 

It  was  a  feast  to  watch  their  jaws 
Grind,  and  grow  weary,  one  by  one. 

But  there  *8  an  end  to  everything ; 
And  this  grand  dinner  pass'd  away. 

1  wonder  if  great  George  our  king 

Has  such  a  dinner  every  day. 

Grace  af)er  meat  again  was  said. 
And  my  good  feelings  sprang  anew ; 

But,  at  the  sight  of  gingerbread, 
Wine,  nuts,  and  orangea,  they  flew. 

So  while  we  took  a  turn  with  theee. 

Almost  forgetting  we  had  dined ; 
As  though  we  might  do  what  we  please. 

We  k>U'd,  and  joked,  and  told  our  mind. 

Now  I  hod  time,  if  not  before. 

To  take  a  peep  at  every  lad ; 
I  counted  them  to  twenty-four. 

Each  in  his  Easter  finery  clad. 

All  wash'd  and  clean  as  clean  could  be«^ 
And  yet  so  dingy,  marr'd,  and  grim, 

A  mole  with  half  an  eye  might  see 
Oar  craft  in  every  look  and  limh. 

All  shapes  but  straight  ones  you  might  find* 
As  sapling-firs  on  the  high  mooxa. 

Black,  stunted,  crook'd,  through  which  the  wind, 
Like  a  wild  bull,  ail  winter  roars. 

Two  toddling  five-yeaia  olds  were  there, 
Twins,  that  had  just  begun  to  climb, 

With  cherry  cheeks,  and  curly  hair, 
And  skins  not  yet  ingrain'd  with  grime. 

I  wish'd,  I  did,  that  they  might  die, 
Uke  **  Babes  i'  th*  Wood,'*  the  Uttle  sUvea, 

And  "Robin  Red-breast**  painfully 
Hide  them  **  with  leaves,**  for  want  of  gravea; 

Rather  than  live  like  me,  and  weep 
To  think  that  ever  they  were  bom ; 

Toil  the  long  day,  and  from  short  sleep 
Wake  to  fiesh  miseries  every  mom. 


Gay  as  young  goldfinches  in  spring, 
They  chirp'd  and  peck*d,  top-full  of  joy. 

As  if  it  was  some  mighty  thing 
To  be  a  chimney-sweeper's  boy. 

And  so  it  is,  on  such  a  day 

As  welcome  Easter  brings  us  h'^re : 

In  London,  too.  the  first  of  May — 
But  O,  what  is  it  all  the  year.' 

Close  at  a  Quaker  lady*s  side 

Sat  a  young  girl ; — ^I  know  not  bow 

I  folt  when  me  askance  she  eyed. 
And  a  quick  blush  flew  o*er  her  brow. 

For  then,  just  then,  I  caught  a  fiice 
Fair — but  I  oft  had  seen  it  black. 

And  mark*d  the  owner's  tottering  pace 
Beneath  a  vile  two-bushel  sack. 

Oh !  had  I  known  it  vras  a  lass. 

Could  I  have  scom'd  her  with  her  lood  f 

— Next  time  we  meet,  she  shall  not  poas 
Without  a  lift  along  the  road. 

Her  mother — mother  but  in  name ! 

Brought  her  to-day  to  dme  with  us : 
Her  fiither— -she*s  his  'prentice  >— shame 

On  both,  to  use  Uieir  daughter  thus. 

Well,  /shall  grow,  and  the  will  grow 

Older — it  may  be,  taller— yet ; 
And  if  she  '11  smile  on  me,  I  know 

Poor  Poll  shall  be  poor  Reuben's  pet 

Time,  on  his  two  unequal  legs. 

Kept  crawling  round  the  churctHslock's  face. 
Though  none  could  see  him  shift  his  pegs. 

Each  was  for  ever  changing  place. 

O,  why  are  pleasant  hours  so  short? 

And  why  are  wretched  ones  so  long? 
They  fly  Uke  swallowa  while  we  sport, 

lliey  stand  Uke  mules  when  aU  goes  wrong 

Before  we  parted,  one  kind  firiend. 
And  then  another,  talk'd  so  free ; 

They  went  from  table-end  to  end. 
And  spoke  to  each,  and  spoke  to  me. 

Books,  pretty  books,  with  pictures  in. 
Were  given  to  those  who  leam  to  read. 

Which  show*d  them  how  to  flee  from  sin. 
And  to  be  happy  boys  indeed. 

These  climbeia  go  to  Sunday  achoola, 
And  hear  what  things  to  do  or  shun. 

Get  good  advice,  and  golden  rules 
For  all  their  Uves — but  I  *m  not  one. 


Nathleas  I  '11  go  next  Sabbath^lay, 
Where  masters,  without  thrashing,  teadi 

Lost  children  how  to  read  and  pray. 
And  sing,  and  hear  the  parsons  preach. 

For  I  'm  this  day  determined— not 
With  bed  compamons  to  grow  old. 

But,  weal  or  woe,  whate'er  my  ktt. 
To  mind. what  our  good  frieoda  hav«  lokL 
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They  told  ui  thingi  I  never  knew 

or  Him  who  heaven  and  earth  did  make, 

And  ray  heart  felt  their  wmtla  were  true ; 
It  btim*d  within  me  while  they  tpake. 

Can  I  forget  that  God  is  love, 
And  sent  hit  Son  to  dwell  od  earthf 

Or,  that  our  Savior  from  above, 
Lay  in  a  manger  at  his  birth  ^— 

Grew  up  in  humble  poverty. 

A  life  of  grief  and  aonow  led  f 
No  home  to  comfert  Him  had  He ; 

No,  not  a  place  to  lay  hia  head. 

Yet  He  was  merciful  and  kind. 
Heard  with  a  touch  all  tort  of  hama ; 

The  nck«  the  Uune,  the  .deaC  the  blind. 
And  took  young  children  in  his  araa. 

Then  He  was  kill'd  by  wicked  men. 
And  buried  in  a  deep  itone  cave ; 

Bat  of  Hiroaelf  He  rose  again, 
On  Raster-Sunday  firora  the  grave. 

Caught  up  in  clouda — at  God*t  right  hand. 
In  Heaven  He  took  the  highest  place ; 

There  dying  Stephen  saw  him  stand, 
— Stephen,  who  had  an  angel's  fiioe. 

He  loves  the  poor — ^He  alwa3rs  did ; 
The  little  onea  are  still  his  care : 

ril  seek  Him— let  who  will  forbid- 
Ill  go  to  Him  this  night  in  prayer. 

O  soundly,  soundly  should  I  sleep, 
And  think  no  more  of  suflerings  past. 

If  God  would  only  Mess,  and  keep, 
And  make  me  his— hn  own,  at  last. 


«THOU,  GOD,  8EEST  ME.'*— G».  xvi,  13. 

0  God  unseen !  but  not  unknown ! 
Thine  e3re  is  ever  fix'd  on  me; 

1  dwell  beneath  thy  secret  throne, 
Encompass'd  by  thy  deity. 

Throughout  this  univeNe  of  space 

To  nothing  am  1  long  allied. 
For  flight  of  time,  and  change  of  place 

My  strongest,  dearest  bonds  divide. 

Parents  I  had — but  where  are  they  f 
Friends  whom  I  knew,  I  know  no  move ; 

Companions  once  that  cheer*d  my  way 
Have  dropt  behind,  or  gone  licibnk 

Now  I  am  one  amidst  the  crowd 
Of  life  and  action  hurrying  round ; 

Now  left  alone — for  like  a  cloud 
They  came— they  went,  and  are  not  finmd. 

Even  from  myself  sometimes  I  part, 
— Unconscious  sleep  is  nightly  death; 

Yet  surely  by  my  bed  Thou  art. 
To  prompt  my  pulse,  inspire  my  heart 


Of  all  that  I  have  done  or  »»., 

How  little  can  I  now  recall ! 
Fofgotten  things  to  me  are  dead. 

With  thee  they  live — ^Thou  know*st  them  all 

Thou  hast  been  with  me  from  the  womb, 

Witness  to  every  conflict  here ; 
Nor  wilt  Thou  leave  me  at  the  tomb. 

Before  thy  bar  I  most  appear. 

The  moment  oomea,  the  only  one 

Of  all  my  time  to  be  foretold ; 
Though  when,  and  where,  and  bow,  can  none 

Of  all  the  race  of  man  unfi^ld. 

That  moment  comes,  when  strength  must  (ail. 
When,  health,  and  hope,  and  comfort  flown, 

I  must  go  down  into  the  vale 

And  shade  of  death,  with  thee  aloue. 

Akme  with  thee ; — in  that  drsad  strife 
Uphold  me  through  mine  agony. 

And  gently  be  this  dying  life 
Eichanged  fiir  immortality. 

Then,  when  th'  unbodied  spirit  lands 
Where  flesh  and  blood  have  never  trod. 

And  in  the  unveil*d  presence  stands 
Of  thee^  my  Savior,  and  my  God : 

Be  mine  eternal  portion  this. 

Since  thou  wert  alwavs  here  with  me. 
That  I  may  view  thy  fece  in  bUss, 

And  be  for  evennore  with  Thee. 

Sept.  22. 182a 


CHRIST  CRUCIFIED. 


Imitstad  from  the  Italian  of  6abriel«  FiaiaiDa,  a  poet  of  the 
Bixtaenth  Oraturr. 


"  Behold  the  man !  **  Are  these  the  gracious  ejres 
Whose  beams  could  kindle  life  among  the  dttd  ? 
Is  this  the  awful  and  mi^estic  head 
Of  Him,  the  Lord,  almighty  and  all-wise  f 

Are  these  the  hands  that  stretch*d  abroad  the  iMic*. 
And  earth  with  verdure,  heaven  Yiith  stars  o*erB)irdad  ? 
Are  these  the  feet  that  on  the  waves  would  tread. 
And  calm  their  rage  when  wildest  storms  arise? 

Ah  me!  how  wounded,  pale,  disfigured  now! 
Those  eyes,  the  joy  of  Heaven,  adipsed  in  night ; 
Tom,  bleeding,  cold,  those  hands,  these  fiset,  this  brow : 
I  weep  for  love,  grief,  transport,  at  the  sight 
**  My  Lord !  my  God !"  for  me,  for  me  didst  Thou, 
In  shame,  reproach,  and  tonnent,  thus  delight? 


.  CHRIOT  LAID  IN  THE  SEPULCHRE. 


Imitated  (h>m  the 


Whx&e  is  the  aspect,  more  than  heaven  serene. 
That  rapt  celestial  spirits  vnth  delight; 

The  meekness  and  the  majesty  of  mien, 
That  won  the  yielding  heart  with  gentle  might f 
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Where  n  the  voice,  whoie  hermonf  could  bind 
Sett  in  their  wrath,  and  draoon-frem^  quell ; 

The  eye,  whose  glance  was  sight  unto  **  the  blind,' 
And  fill'd  the  soul  with  joy  unspeakaUe  ? 

Where  is  the  arm  that  crush'd  our  fiercest  foe 
Satan,  and  all  the  powers  of  darkness  bound? 

Where  is  the  Servant's  humble  form  below, 
In  which  the  eternal  Son  of  God  was  found  f 
Lo !  where  his  pilgrimage  of  mercy  ends ! 
What  glory  here  into  the  grave  deaoends ! 


MAKE  WAY  FOR  LIBERTY! 


A  RETROSPECT. 

I  LKiT  the  God  of  truth  and  light, 
I  left  the  God  who  gave  me  brealh, 

To  wander  in  the  wilds  of  night. 
To  perish  in  the  snares  of  death ! 

Sweet  was  his  service ;  and  his  ydce 
Was  light  and  easy  to  be  borne  ;— 

Through  all  his  bonds  of  love  I  broke ; 
I  cast  away  his  gifls  in  scorn. 

I  danced  in  folly's  giddy  maze ; 

And  drank  the  sea,  and  chased  the  wind : 
But  folsehood  lurk'd  in  all  her  ways. 

Her  laughter  left  a  pang  behind. 

I  dream'd  of  bliss  in  pleasure's  bowen^ 
While  pillowing  roses  stay'd  my  head ; 

Bat  serpents  hiss'd  among  the  flowers^ — 
I  woke,  and  thorns  were  all  my  bed« 

In  riches  then  I  sought  for  joy, 

And  placed  in  glittering  ore  my  trait ; 

Bat  found  that  gold  was  all  alloy, 
And  worldly  treasure  fleeting  dust. 

I  woo'd  ambition— climb*d  the  pole. 
And  shone  among  the  stars ; — ^bot  feU 

Headkmg,  in  all  my  pride  of  soul. 
Like  Lucifer,  from  heaven  to  hell. 

Now  poor,  and  lost,  and  trampled  down. 
Where  shall  the  chief  of  sinners  fly. 

Almighty  Vengeance,  from  thy  frown  ? 
Eternal  Justice,  from  thine  eye  7 

Lo !  through  the  gloom  of  guilty  fears. 
My  iaith  discerns  a  dawn  of  grace ; 

The  sun  of  righteousness  appears 
In  Jesus'  reconciling  fooe. 

My  suflTering.  slain,  and  risen  Lord ! 

In  deep  distress  I  turn  to  thee — 
I  claim  acceptance  on  thy  vrord, 

My  God !  my  God !  forsake  not  me ! 

Prostrate  before  thy  mercy-eeat, 
I  dare  not,  if  I  would,  despair; 

None  ever  perish'd  at  thy  foet, 
And  I  will  be  for  ever  there, 
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On  the  uploU  of  Aroold  Wmkelried  at  the  battle  of 
pach,  in  which  the  Swim,  fightinr  for  their  independeaee,  toUU- 
If  defeated  the  Amtriane,  in  the  fourteenth  oentnr  j. 

" Make  way  for  liberty!" — he  cried ; 
Make  way  for  liberty,  and  died ! 

In  arms  the  Austrian  phalanx  stood, 
A  living  wall,  a  human  wood ! 
A  wall,  where  every  conscious  stone 
Seem'd  to  its  kindred  thousands  grown ; 
A  rampart  all  assaults  to  bear, 
Till  time  to  dust  their  frames  should  wear ; 
A  wood,  like  that  enchanted  grove  * 
In  which  with  flends  Rinaldo  strove. 
Where  every  silent  tree  posseasM 
A  spirit  prison'd  in  its  breast. 
Which  the  flrat  stroke  of  coming  strife 
Would  startle  into  hi.leous  life ; 
So  dense,  so  still,  the  ^^nstrians  stood, 
A  living  wall,  a  human  wood ! 
Impregnable  their  front  appears. 
All  horrent  with  projected  spears. 
Whose  polish'd  points  before  them  shine. 
From  flank  to  flank,  one  brilliant  line, 
Bright  as  the  breaken*  splendors  nm 
Along  the  billows,  to  the  Stm. 

Opposed  to  these,  a  hovering  bancf 
Contcmded  for  their  native  land :  ^ 

Peasants,  whose  new-foimd  strength  hr         \» 
From  manly  necks  the  ignoble  yoke. 
And  forged  their  fetters  into  swoids. 
On  equal  terms  to  fight  their  lords : 
And  what  insurgent  nge  had  gain*^, 
](n  many  a  mortid  fray  maintavn'd : 
^L*.  h'  IVd  once  more  at  Freedom's  call. 
They  came  to  conquer  or  lo  foil. 
Where  he  who  oonquer*d,  he  who  fdL 
Was  deem'd  a  dead,  or  living  Tell ! 
Such  virtue  had  thai  patriot  breathed. 
So  to  the  soil  his  soul  bequeathed. 
That  wheresoe'er  his  arrows  flew. 
Heroes  in  his  own  likeness  grew. 
And  warriors  sprang  from  every  sod 
Which  his  awakening  footstep  trod. 

And  now  the  work  of  life  and  death 
Hung  on  the  passing  of  a  breath ; 
The  Are  of  conflict  burnt  within. 
The  battle  trembled  to  begin : 
Yet,  while  the  Austrians  held  their  groond. 
Point  for  attack  was  nowhere  found. 
Where'er  the  impatient  Switzers  gazed. 
The  unbroken  line  of  lances  biased ; 
That  line  't  were  suicide  to  meet. 
And  perish  at  their  tyrants*  foet, — 
How  could  they  rest  within  their  graves. 
And  leave  their  homes,  the  homes  of  slaveaf 
Would  they  not  feel  their  children  tread 
With  clanging  chains  above  their  head  f 

1 8ee  TMMu*i  JtnuMUm  Deliverti,  canto  xriii, 
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It  most  not  be :  Thii  day,  this  hoar, 
Aimihilatei  the  oppreMor*!  power ; 
All  SwitxerUnd  is  in  the  field, 
She  will  not  fiv,  ahe  cannot  yield — 
She  mart  not  nil ;  her  better  &te 
Here  gives  her  an  immortal  date. 
Few  were  the  number  she  could  boast ; 
But  every  freeman  was  a  host, 
And  felt  as  though  himself  were  he 
On  whose  sole  arm  hung  victory. 

It  did  depend  on  one  indeed ; 
Behold  him,— Arnold  Winkehried ! 
There  sounds  not  to  the  trump  of  fiune 
Tlie  echo  of  a  nobler  name. 
Unmark'd  he  stood  amid  the  throng. 
In  rumination  deep  and  long. 
Till  you  might  see,  with  sadden  grace. 
The  very  thought  come  o*er  his  fiioe. 
And  by  the  motion  of  his  form 
Anticipate  the  bunting  storm ; 
And  by  the  uplifting  of  his  b^w 
Tell  where  the  bolt  would  Mnko*  and  how. 

Bat  *twas  no  sooner  thought  than  dona. 
The  field  wos  in  a  moment  won : — 

-  Make  way  for  liberty!  **  he  cried. 
Then  ran,  with  arras  extmided  wide. 
As  if  his  dearest  friend  to  clasp ; 
Ten  speaiB  he  swept  within  his  grasp. 

"  ^41^9  ^"^^  ^'  Liberty! "  he  cried : 
Theiffleen  points  met  fmm  side  to  side : 
He  bov«-*d  amongst  them  like  a  tree, 
And  thus  made  way  for  Liberty. 

Swift  to  the  breaeh  hb  comrades  fly ; 
•*  Make  way  for  Liberty!"  ihey  cry. 
And  through  the  Austrian  phalanx  dart      ^ 
As  rush'd  the  spears  through  Arnold's  heart; 
While,  instantaneous  as  his  fall. 
Rout,  ruin,  panic  scattered  all : 
An  earthquake  could  not  overthrow 
A  city  with  a  surer  blow. 

Thus  Sv^itzerland  again  was  free : 
Thus  death  made  way  for  Liberty ! 


STANZA& 

A  RACE,  a  race  on  earth  we  run ; 

And  hold  a  prixe  in  view. 
More  bright  than  if  we  chased  the  son 

Through  heaven's  eternal  blue. 

Changes  we  prove,  and  vanish  sooni 
Changes  from  youth  to  age. 

Silent  as  ^ose  that  shape  the  moon. 
In  her  brief  pilgrimage 

like  constellations  on  their  way, 
That  meet  the  morning  light; 

We  travel  up  to  higher  day 

Through  shades  of  deeper  night. 


Their  tasks  the  heavenly  faosi  fulfil ; 

Ere  hng  to  shine  their  last ; — 
Wa,  if  we  do  our  Father's  will, 

•Shall  shine  when  they  are  past 

Knit  like  the  social  stars  in  feve. 
Fair  as  the  bmwo,  and  elear 

As  yonder  sun  enthroned  above. 
Christians  through  lile  appear. 

Sk4Ud,  Jfe9  9, 1838. 


THE  RETREAT. 


The  foflowiaff 
the  gioiuds  of  a 


Dsnad  from  a  Pleasure- hoow,  in 
in  Liaeohiifaiie.  where  the  writer 
to  himsilf.  oa  hk  smT»l  there,  in 


A  STAANGKR  sat  down  in  the  lonely  retreat .- — 

Though  kindness  had  welcomed  him  there, 
Tet  weary  with  travel,  and  fiunting  with  heat. 

His  bosom  waa  sadden'd  with  care : 
That  sinking  of  spirit  they  only  can  know 

Whoae  jo]rs  are  all  chs*ten'd  by  foan : 
The  streams  of  whose  comfort,  though  dce;)ly  they 
flow. 

Still  wind  throogh  the  valley  of  tears. 

What  ails  thee^  O  stranger  ?  But  open  thine  eye, 

A  paradise  bursta  on  thy  view ; 
The  sun  in  his  gfory  is  marching  on  high 

Throogh  doiidleas  and  infinite  blue : 
The  woods,  in  their  wildest  luxuriance  display'd. 

Are  stretching  their  coverts  of  green. 
While  bright  from  the  depth  of  their  innermost  shade. 

Yon  mirror  of  waters  is  seen. 

There  richly  reflected,  the  mansion,  the  lawn. 

The  banks  and  the  foliage  appear, 
By  nature's  own  pencil  enchantingly  drawn — 

A  landscape  enshrined  in  a  sphere ! 
While  the  fish  in  their  element  sport  to  and  fro. 

Quick-glancing,  or  gliding  at  ease. 
The  birds  seem  to  fly  in  a  concave  below 

Through  a  vista  of  down-growing  treca. 

The  current  unrippled  by  volatile  airs. 

Now  glitters,  now  darkens  along ; 
And  yonder  o'erflowing  incessantly  bean 

Symphonious  accordance  to  song ; 
The  song  of  the  ring-dove  enamour'd,  that  floats 

Like  soft^^nelting  murmurs  of  grief; 
The  song  of  the  redbreast  in  ominoos  i¥>tais 

Foretelling  the  fall  of  the  leaf; 

The  song  of  the  bee,  in  its  serpentine  flight 

From  blossom  to  blossom  that  roves ; 
The  song  of  the  wind  in  the  silence  of  night 

When  it  wakens  or  hushes  the  groves ; 
And  sweet  through  the  choms  of  rapture  and  loi^ 

Which  God  in  his  temple  attends. 
With  the  song  of  all  nature,  beneath  and  abo\e. 

The  voice  of  theoe  waters  ascends! 


The  beauty,  the  music,  the  bliss,  of  that 

With  ravishing  sympathy  stole 
Through  the  stranger's  dark  bosom,  illumined  hk  mien. 

And  soothed  and  exalted  his  souL 
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(Told,  glocmif  Ibrobodingi  then  Tuuih  awajr, 

Ilis  terron  to  eoitacies  turn. 
Ail  the  vapon  of  night,  at  the  dawmng  of  day, 

With  tplendor  uid  lovelineM  bum. 

The  stranger  repoeed  in  the  lonely  retreat, 

Now  trailing  at  phantome  gone  by : 
When*  lo !  a  new  welcome,  in  nnmben  moil  iweet. 

Saluted  hie  ear  through  hie  eye ; 
It  came  to  his  eye,  but  it  went  to  his  soal** 

Some  Muse,  as  she  wander'd  that  wiqr* 
Ilad  dropt  from  her  bosom  a  mystical  scroll. 

Whose  secrets  I  dare  not  betray. 

Strange  tones,  we  are  told,  the  pale  mariner  hears 

When  the  mermaids  ascend  flom  their  caves. 
And  sing  where  the  moon,  newly-risen,  appean 

A  column  of  gold  on  the  waves : 
And  wild  notes  of  wonder  the  shepherd  entrance, 

Who,  dreaming,  beholds  in  the  vale. 
By  torch-light  of  glow-worms,  the  &irias  that  dance 

To  minstrelsy  piped  in  the  gale. 


Not  less  to  that  stranger  mystenously  brought. 

With  harmony  deep  and  refined. 
In  language  of  silence  and  music  of  thought. 

Those  numbers  were  heard  in  his  mind: 
He  listen'd  and  wonder'd,  he  trembled  and  wept, 

While  transport  with  tenderness  vied. 
It  seem*d  as  the  harp  of  a  seraph  were  swept 

By  a  spirit  that  sung  at  his  side. 

All  ceased  in  a  moment,  and  nothing  was  heard. 

And  nothing  was  seen  through  the  wood. 
But  the  twittering  cry  of  a  fugitive  bird. 

And  the  sun-eet  that  blazed  on  the  flood : 
He  rose ;  for  the  shadout  of  evening  grew  long, 

And  narrow  the  glimpses  between : 
Hie  owlet  in  ambush  was  whooping  his  song. 

And  the  gossamer  waved  on  the  green. 

Oft  pausing,  and  hearkening,  and  turning  his  eya, 

He  left  the  sequesterM  retreat, 
As  the  stars  in  succession  awoke  through  the  sky. 

And  the  moon  of  the  harvest  shone  sweet ; 
So  pure  was  her  lustre,  so  lovely  and  bri|^t. 

So  soft  on  the  landscape  it  lay. 
The  shadows  appeared  but  the  slumber  of  light. 

And  the  night-scene  a  dream  of  the  day. 

He  walk*d  to  the  mansion — though  silent  hit  longae, 

And  his  heart  with  its  fullness  opprest. 
His  spirit  within  him  melodiously  sung 

Tlie  feelinp  that  throbb'd  in  his  breast : 
**  O  ye,  wlm  inherit  this  privileged  spot. 

Ail  blooming  like  Elden  of  yore. 
What  earth  can  aflbrd  is  already  your  lot, 

With  the  promise  of  life  evermore ! 

**  Here,  oft  as  lo  strangers  your  table  is  spread. 

May  angels  sit  down  at  the  board ! 
Here,  oft  as  the  poor  to  your  dwelling  are  led. 

Bo  qharity  shown  to  your  lord! 
Thus  walking  with  God  in  your  paradise  here. 

In  humble  communion  of  love, 
At  length  may  your  spirits,  when  Christ  shall  appear. 

Be  caught  op  to  glory  above ! " 


LOVEST  THOU  MET 

**  LovKST  thon  me  f "  I  hear  my  Savior  say : 
Oh!  that  my  heart  had  power  to  answer  **¥€«,  . 
11)00  knowest  all  things.  Lord,  in  heaven  above. 
And  earth  beneath:  Thou  knowest  that  I  love!*' 
But  'tis  not  so ;  in  word,  in  deed,  in  thought, 
I  do  not,  cannot  love  thee  as  I  ought 
Thy  love  must  give  that  power,  tky  love  akme ; 
There's  nothing  vrorthy  of  thee  but  thine  own. 
Lord,  with  the  love  wherewith  thou  lovest  me. 
Shed  in  my  heart  abroad,  vronld  I  love  IJbe, 


A  SIMILE  ON  A  LADY'S  PORTRAIT 

A  FOUNTAIN,  issuing  into  light 

Before  a  marble  palace,  threw 
To  heaven  its  column,  pure  and  bright. 

Returning  thence  in  showers  of  dew; 
But  soon  an  humbler  course  it  took. 
And  glid  away — a  nameless  brook. 

Flowers  on  its  grassy  margin  sprung, 
Flies  o'er  its  eddying  surface  play'd. 

Birds  'midst  the  waving  branches  sung, 
Flocks  throogli  the  verdant  meadowf  stray'd 

The  weary  there  lay  down  to  rest. 

And  there  the  halcyon  built  her  nest 

'Twas  beautiful — k>  stand  and  watch 
The  fountain's  nystal  turn  to  gems, 

And  such  resplendent  colors  catch. 
As  though  't  were  raining  diadems ; 

Yet  all  was  cold  and  curious  art. 

That  charm'd  the  eye,  but  miss'd  the  heart 

Dearer  to  me  the  little  stream 

Whose  unimprison'd  waters  run. 
Wild  as  the  changes  of  a  dream. 

By  rock  and  glen,  through  shade  and  son ; 
Its  lovely  links  have  power  to  bind 
And  whirl  away  my  willing  mind. 

So  thought  I,  when  I  saw  the  ftce, 

By  happy  portraiture  reveal'd. 
Of  one,  adom'd  with  every  grace ; 

Her  name  and  date  from  me  ooiiceal'd» 
But  not  her  story :— she  had  been 
The  pride  of  many  a  splendid  scene. 

She  ciet  her  glory  round  a  court. 

And  fh>lick'd  in  the  gayest  ring, 
Whero  Fashion's  high-born  minioiis  sport 

Like  gilded  insects  on  the  wing ; 
But  thence,  when  love  had  touched  her  mil 
To  nature  and  to  truth  she  stola 

From  din,  and  pageantry,  and  strife, 

'Midst  woods  and  mountains,  vales  and  plains, 

She  treads  the  paths  of  purer  life, 
And  in  affection's  bosom  reigns: 

No  fountain  scattering  diamond-showers. 

But  the  eweet  streamlet,  edged  witfi  Ikywen 
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A  POETS  BENEDICTION. 


Tnmaiittad  to  a  Towig  Lady,  in  a  dietant  ooontir,  who  had 
dcairad  "  a  few  lines  "  in  tha  Author**  own 


Rpimrra  in  heaven  may  interchange 
Thoughts,  without  voice  or  aound ; 

Spirits  on  earth  at  will  can  range 
Wl^erever  man  is  found ; — 

Their  thoughts  (as  silent  and  as  fleet 
As  summer-lightnings  in  the  west, 
When  evening  sinks  to  gkHrious  rest) 

In  Mnritten  symbols  meet 

The  motion  of  a  feather  darts 
The  secrets  of  sequestered  hearts 

To  kindred  hearta  afiur, 
As  in  the  stillness  of  the  night 
Quick  rays  of  intermingling  light 

Sparkle  from  star  to  star. 

A  spirit  to  a  spirit  speaks 

Where  these  few  letters  stand : 
Strangers  alike, — the  younger  seeks 

A  token  from  the  hand 
That  traced  an  unpretending  song, 

Whose  numbers  won  her  gentle  sotil. 

While,  like  a  mountain  rill,  they  stole 
In  trembling  harmony  along : 

What  shall  the  poet's  spirit  send 
To  his  unseen,  unseeing  friend  T 
—A  wish  as  pure  as  e*er  had  birth 
In  thought  or  language  of  this  earth. 
Cynthia  is  young, — may  she  be  old ; 

And  fair,  no  doubt, — may  she  grow  wrinkled ; 
Her  locks,  in  ve.'se  at  least,  are  gold^ — 

May  they  turn  silver,  thinly  sprinkled ; 
The  rose  her  cheek,  the  Are  her  eye. 
Youth,  health,  and  strength  successive  fly, 
And  in  the  end— may  Ctnthia  die ! 

**  Unkind — inhuman ! "  Stay  your  teats, 
I  only  wish  you  Imglh  of  yeart ; 
And  wish  them  still,  with  all  their  woes 
And  all  their  blessings,  till  the  close : 
For  Hope  and  Fear,  with  aniious  strife, 
Are  wrestlers  in  the  ring  of  life ; 
And  yesterday, — to-day, — to-morrow^— 
Are  but  alternate  joy  and  sorrow. 

Now  mark  the  seqtiel  .* — May  your  mind 
In  wisdom's  ways  true  pleasure  find. 
Grow  strong  in  virtue,  rich  in  trtltti. 
And  year  by  year  renew  its  youth ; 
Till,  in  the  late  triumphant  hour. 
The  Spirit  shall  the  flesh  o'erpower, 
ThtM  from  its  sufierings  gain  release. 
And  that  take  wing  and  part  in  peace. 


FOR  THE  FIRSrr  LEAF  OF  A  LADTS  ALBUM. 

Flower  after  flower  comes  ferth  in  springs 
Bird  after  bird  begina  to  sing ; 


Till  oopae  and  field  in  richest  bloom. 

Sparkle  with  dew,  and  breathe  perfume^ — 

While  hill  and  valley,  all  day  long. 

And  half  the  night,  resound  with  song. 

So  may  acquaintance,  one  by  one. 

Come  like  spring-flowers  to  meet  the  sun. 

And  o'er  these  pages,  pure  and  white. 

Kind  words,  kind  thoughts,  kind  prayers  indite 

Which  sweeter  odor  slwll  dispense 

Than  vernal  blossoms  to  the  sense ; 

Till  viroods  and  streams  less  fair  appear 

Than  autographs  and  sketches  here : 

— Or,  like  the  minstrels  of  the  grove, 

Pour  strains  of  harmony  and  love. 

The  music  made  by  heart  to  heart. 

In  which  the  least  can  bear  a  part, 

More  exquisite  than  all  the  notes 

Of  nightingales'  and  thrushes'  tbroeti. 

llius  shall  this  book,  from  end  to  end. 

Show  in  succession  friend  on  friend. 

By  their  own  living  hands  portray'd. 

In  prose  and  verse,  in  light  and  shade. 

By  pen  and  pencil, — till  her  eye, 

Who  owns  the  volume,  shall  descry 

On  many  a  leaf  some  lovely  trace, 

Reminding  of  a  lovelier  face ; 

With  here  and  there  the  humbler  line, 

Recalling  such  a  phiz  as  mine. 


THE  FIRST  LEAF  OF  AN  ALBUM. 


Ut  pictora,  poeria.— Abr.  d«  .Art,  Poet 


Two  lovely  sisters  here  unite 

To  blend  improvement  with  delight ; 

Painting  and  poetry  engage 

By  turns  to  deck  the  Album's  page. 

Here  may  each  glowing  picttu^  be 
The  quintessence  of  Pbesy, 
With  skill  so  exquisitely  wrought. 
As  if  the  colors  were  pure  thought, — 
Thought  fVom  the  bosom's  inmost  cell. 
By  magic  tints  made  visible, 
That,  while  the  eye  admires,  the  mind 
Itself  as  in  a  glass,  may  find. 

And  may  the  poet's  verso,  alike. 
With  all  the  power  of  Painting  strike ; 
So  freely,  so  divinely  trace. 
In  every  line,  the  line  of  grace; 
And  beautify,  with  such  sweet  art, 
The  imageK;hamber  of  the  heart. 
That  Fancy  here  may  gaze  her  fill. 
Forming  fresh  scenes  and  shapes  at  will, 
Where  silent  words  alone  appear. 
Or,  borrowing  voice,  but  touch  the  ear. 

Yet  humble  prose  with  these  shall  stand , 
Friends,  kindred,  comrades,  hand  in  hand. 
All  in  this  fair  inclosure  meet, 
The  lady  of  the  book  to  greet. 
And,  vrith  the  pen  or  pencil,  make 
These  leaves  love-tokens,  for  her  sake. 

Sh^fidd,  l8Si8, 
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TO  A  FRIEND, 

ON  HI8  UETUEN  TO  CETLON,  AS  ▲  MIS810NAET,  AfTKK 
▲  VISIT  IN  ENGLAND. 

Home,  kindred,  friends,  and  oounuy, — theee 
Are  ties  with  which  we  never  part ; 

From  clime  to  clime,  o'er  land  and  aeaa. 
We  bear  them  with  us  in  our  heart : 

But  O,  'tis  hard  to  feel  resign'd, 

When  these  must  all  be  left  behind ! 

Yet,  when  the  pilgrim's  staff  we  take, 
And  follow  Chnst  from  shore  to  shore. 

Gladly  for  Him  we  all  forsake. 
Press  on,  and  only  look  before ; 

Though  humbled  Nature  mourns  her  lo«. 

The  spirit  glories  in  the  cross. 

It  is  no  sin,  like  man,  to  weep. 
For  Jesus  wept  o'er  Laiarus  dead ; 

Or  yearn  for  home  beyond  the  deep» 
He  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head : 

The  patriot  pang  will  He  condemn. 

Who  grieved  o'er  lost  Jerusalem  T 

Take  up  your  cross,  my  friend,  again ; 

Go  forth  without  the  camp  to  Him 
Who  lefl  bis  throne  to  dwell  with  men. 

Who  died  his  murderers  to  redeem : 
O !  tell  his  name  in  every  ear ; 
Doubt  not,  the  dead  themselves  shall  hear  ;^> 

Hear,  and  oome  forth  to  life  anew : 

Then,  while  the  Gentile  courts  they  fill. 

Shall  not  your  Savior's  words  stand  true? 
Home,  kindred,  friends,  and  country,  still. 

In  Candy's  wildest  woods  you'll  find, 

Yet  lose  not  those  you  left  behind. 


SHORT-HAND. 

TO    ACCOMPANY    SOME    LESSONS    IN    STENOGKAPBT, 
WHICH  THE  AUTHOR  WROTE  FOR  A  TOUNG  LADT. 

These  lines  and  dots  are  locks  and  keyn. 
In  narrow  space  to  treasure  thought. 
Whose  precious  hoards,  whene'er  you  please, 
Are  thus  to  light  from  darkness  brou^t 

On  the  small  tablet  of  jrour  heart. 
By  Heaven's  own  finger  be  engraved. 
Within,  without,  through  every  part. 
The  "  words  whereby  you  must  he  saved." 

There  the  bright  pages  of  God's  book 
In  secret  characters  may  lie, 
Where  you  alone  have  power  to  look,     - 
Though  hid  from  man  or  angel's  eye. 

Cknild  nature's  secrets  all  be  found 
Unbosom'd  where  the  billows  roll. 
In  flowers  embroider'd  on  the  ground, 
By  stars  emUazon'd  o'er  the  pole . — 


BRIDAL  GREETINGS 

Ocean  and  land  the  globe  divide ; 

Summer  and  winter  share  the  year ; 
Darkness  and  light  walk  side  by  side ; 

And  earth  and  heaven  are  always  near. 

Though  each  be  good  and  fair,  alone. 
And  glorious,  in  its  time  and  place ; 

In  all,  when  fitly  peir'd,  is  shown 

More  of  their  JMaker's  power  and  grace. 

Then  may  the  onion  of  young  hearts. 

So  early  and  so  well  begun, 
like  sea  and  shore,  in  all  their  parts. 

Appear  as  twain,  but  be  as  one. 

Be  it  like  summer — m^  they  find 

Bliss,  beauty,  hope,  where'er  they  roam ; 

Be  it  like  winter,  when  confined- 
Peace,  comfort,  happiness,  at  home  > 

like  day  and  night — sweet  interchange 
Of  care,  erijoyraent,  action,  rest ; 

Absence  nor  coldness  e'er  estrange 
Hearts  by  unfailing  love  possess'd : 


Like  earth's  horizon — be  their  scene 
Of  life  a  rich  and  various  ground ; 

And,  whether  lowering  or  serene. 
Heaven  all  aboVe  it  and  around. 

When  land  and  ocean,  day  and  night, 
When  years  and  nature  cease  to  be. 

May  their  inheritance  be  light. 
Their  union  one  eternity ! 


EPITAPH  ON  A  GNAT. 


Fonnd  eniihed  on  the  leaf  of  a  Ladr'i  Album,  and  written 
imUk  a  different  rtadtng  m  <A«  last  line)  in  lead-peoeil  be- 


lt 


were  the  sum  of  truth  reveal'd, 
Through  heaven,  and  earth,  and  sea  ezpress'd, 
Than  would  be  written  then,  and  seal'd. 
Once  and  for  ever,  in  your  breast, 

SO 


Lie  there,  embalm'd  from  age  to  age  !•— 
This  is  the  Album's  noblest  page. 
Though  every  glowing  leaf  be  fraught 
With  painting,  poesy,  and  thought ; 
Where  tracks  of  mortal  hands  are  seen, 
A  hand  invisible  has  been. 
And  left  this  autograph  behind, 
This  image  from  th'  eternal  mind ; 
A  work  of  skill  surpassing  sense, 
A  labor  of  Omnipotence ! 

Though  frail  as  dust  it  meet  the  eye. 
He  form'd  this  Gnat  who  built  the  sky ; 
Stop— lest  it  vanish  at  thy  breath — 
This  speck  had  life,  and  sufifer'd  death ! 

Sheffield,  July  18, 1827. 


A  RIDDLE, 

which  evert  reader  may  solve  to  HIM8SLF,  BUT 
NONE  TO  ANOTHER. 

I  KNOW  not  what  these  lines  will  be, 
I  know  not  who  these  lines  may  soe ; 
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Bat  lince  a  word  in  Maion  sent, 
Af  fiom  a  bow  at  hazard  bent. 
May  reach  a  roving  eye,  or  dart 
Conriction  through  a  carelea  heart, 
O  that  an  arrow  I  might  find 
In  the  nnall  quiver  of  my  mind. 
Which  with  unerring  aim  ■honld  itrike 
Each  who  enoounten  it  alike. 

Reader,  a^ntion !  I  will  ipring 

A  wondrous  thought ;— -'t  ii  on  the  wing : 

Guard  well  your  heart— you  guard  in  vain. 

The  wound  if  made,  yet  gives  no  pain ; 

Surprise  may  cause  your  cheek  to  glow, 

Yet,  courage !  none  but  you  shall  know ; 

The  thought  ai^'aken'd  l^  my  spell 

Is  more  than  I  myself  can  telL 

How  ?  search  the  secrets  of  3roar  breast. 

And  think  of  that  vjhick  you  lew  lul! 

Then  ask  within,  "  What  will  this  be, 

A  thousand  ages  hence,  to  me?" 

And  if  it  will  not  pass  the  fire 

In  which  all  nature  shall  expire. 

Think,  ere  these  rhymes  aside  are  cast, 

(As  though  the  thought  might  be  your  last), 

**  When  shall  I  find  below,  above, 

An  o^tcx  worthy  of  my  love  T" 

Now  hearken !  and  forget  it  never — 
Love  that  which  you  may  love  lor  ever. 

S%s0Ee2i,  1830. 


TIME  EMPLOYED,  TIME  ENJOYED. 

ADDEnSED  TO  ▲  TOUNO  LADT  FROM  WHOM  TRK  AU- 
THOR HAD  REOilVXO  AN  ELEOANTLY  WROUGHT 
WATCH-POOKET. 

Within  this  curious  case 
Time's  Sentinel  I  place, 
Who,  while  calm  unoouscioua  slumber. 
Shuts  creation  from  mine  eyes. 
Through  the  silent  gloom  diall  number 
Every  moment  as  it  flies. 
And  record,  at  dawn  of  day, 
.  Thrice  ten  thousand  past  away. 

On  each  of  these  my  breath 
May  pause  'twixt  life  and  death ; 
By  a  subtler  line  depending 
Than  the  ray  of  twinkling  light 
Wliich  the  smallest  star  is  sending 
Every  moment  through  the  night; 
For,  on  films  more  finely  spun, 
All  things  hang  beneath  the  sun. 

Rapt  through  a  wildering  dream. 
Awake  in  sleep  I  seem ; 
Sorrow  wrings  my  soul  with  anguish, 
Joy  expands  my  throbbing  breast ; 
Now  o*erwhelm'd  with  care  I  languldi. 
Now  serene  and  tranquil  rest : 
Morning  oomes;  and  all  between 
Is  as  though  it  ne'er  had  been. 


But  Time  has  daylight  hours, 
And  Man  immortal  powers ; 
Waking  joys  and  sleepless  sorrow, 
Worldly  care,  celestial  peace ; 
life  renewing  every  morrow. 
Not  with  death  itself  shall  cease : 
Man,  through  all  eternity, 
What  he  here  hath  been  shall  be! 

May  she,  whose  skilful  hand 
This  fairy  net-work  plann'd, 
Still  in  innocent  employment. 
Far  from  vanity  and  vice, 
Seek  the  pearl  of  true  enjoyment. 
On  her  path  to  Paradise ; 
Time,  fbr  earth  or  heaven  employ'd 
(Both  have  claims)  is  Time  enjoy'd. 

Every  day  to  her  in  flight 
Bequeath  a  gem  at  night. — 
Some  sweet  hope,  some  hallow'd  pleasure 
From  remembrance  ne'er  to  part ; 
Hourly  blessings  swell  the  treasure 
Hidden  in  her  grateful  heart ; 
And  may  every  moment  cast 
Brighter  g^ory  on  her  last ! 


THE  LAURUSTINUS ;  FOR  H.  O. 

Fair  tree  of  winter!  fresh  and  flowering. 
When  all  around  is  dead  and  dry  ; 
Whose  ruby  buds,  though  storms  are  lowerii^ 
Spread  their  white  blossoms  to  tho  sky : 
Green  are  thy  leaves,  more  purely  green 
Through  every  changing  period  seen ; 
And  when  the  gaudy  montfis  are  past. 
Thy  loveliest  season  is  the  last. 


Be  thou  an  emblem — ^thus  unfolding 
The  history  of  that  Maiden's  mind. 
Whose  eye,  these  humble  lines  beholding. 
In  them  her  future  lot  may  find : 
Through  life's  mutations  may  she  be 
A  modest  Evergreen  like  thee  : 
Though  bless'd  in  youth,  in  age  more  bleas'd 
Still  be  her  latest  days  the  best 


MOTTOES  FOR  ALBUMa 

1. 
Mind  is  invisible,  but  you  may  find 
A  method  here  to  let  me  see  your  mind. 

3. 

Behold  my  Album  unbegun. 

Which  when  'tis  finish'd  will  be  none. 

3. 

Faint  lines,  on  Inittle  glass  and  clear, 
A  diamond  pen  may  trace  with  art ; 
But  what  the  fiseblest  hand  writes  here. 
Is  graven  on  the  Owner's  heart 


May  all  the  names  recorded  here 
In  Uie  Lamb's  book  of  life  appear. 
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5. 
Here  friendi  asMmble,  hand  and  heart, 
Whom  life  may  sever,  death  must  part ; 
Sweet  be  their  deathi,  their  lives  well  spent. 
And  this  their  friendship's  monument 

& 
My  Albom  is  a  barren  tree, 
Where  leaves  and  only  leaves  yoa  see; 
Bat  touch  it-o-flowers  and  fiuils  will  spring, 
And  birds  among  the  foliage  sing. 

7. 
Fairies  were  kind  to  cotmtry  Jenniei, 
And  in  their  shoes  dropp'd  silver  pennies ; 
Here  the  bright  tokens  which  you  leave, 
As  fairy  fiivors  I  receive. 

8. 
My  Album 's  open ;  come  and  see ; — 
What,  won't  yim  waste  a  thought  on  me  f 
Write  but  a  word,  a  word  or  two. 
And  make  me  love  to  think  on  you. 

9. 

Give  me  of  your  esteem  a  sample ; 
A  line  will  be  of  price  untold  : 

In  gifls,  the  heart  is  all,  and  ample ; 
It  makes  them  worth  their  weight  in  gold. 

10. 
The  fairy  made  the  little  girl, 
Whene'er  she  spoke,  drop  gold  and  pearl, 
Sweet  flowers  or  spariding  gems ; 
So  be  the  words  which  you  indite 
Rings,  roses,  jewels,  in  my  sight. 
Worth  all  the  wealth  of  diadems. 

11. 
Not  every  bird  in  spring 
Is  seen  at  once  upon  the  wing. 

Or  heard  in  song  or  call ; 
So  in  my  Album,  turn  about 
My  friends,  like  birds  in  ipring,  come  oat: 

You  're  welcome  one  and  alL 

13. 

THX  OWNER  OF  THE  BOOK  TO  HER  FRUND. 

My  Album  is  a  garden«plot, 
Hera  all  my  friends  may  sow, 

Where  thorns  and  thistles  flourish  not ; 
But  flowers  alene  will  grow : 

With  smiles  for  sunshine,  tears  fat  sbowen, 

I  '11  water,  warm,  and  watch  these  flowen. 

A  friend's  reply. 
Such  Ikmen  among  these  leaves  be  found, 
As  once  the  blissful  garden  crown'd ; 
And  here  the  happy  owner  dwell, 
like  Eve  in  Eden  ere  she  folL 


A  VOYAGE  ROUND  THE  WORLD. 

Emrlbit  of  Eternity, 
Unbegtnning,  endless  Sea ! 
Let  me  launch  my  soul  on  thee. 

Sail,  DOT  keel,  nor  helm,  nor  oar. 

Need  I,  ask  I,  to  explore 

Thine  expanse  from  shore  to  shore. 


By  a  single  glance  of  dumg^ 

Tiky  whole  realm 's  before  me  brought. 

Like  the  universe,  from  nought   . 

All  thine  aspects  now  I  view. 

Ever  old,  yet  ever  new ; 

Time  nor  tide  thy  poweis  subdue. 

All  thy  voices  now  I  hear ; 
Sounds  of  gladness,  grandeur,  fear 
Meet  and  mingle  in  mine  ear. 

4 

AH  thy  wonders  are  reveal'd : 
Treasures  hidden  in  thy  field ! 
From  the  birth  of  nature  seal'd. 

But  thy  depths  I  search  not  now. 
Nor  thy  limpid  surfoce  plow 
With  a  foam-repelling  prow. 

Eager  foncy,  unconfined. 
In  a  voyage  of  the  mind 
Sweeps  along  thee  like  the  wind. 

Here  a  breeze,  I  skim  thy  plain ; 
There  a  tempest,  pour  amain 
Thunder,  lightning,  hail,  and  rain. 

Where  the  billows  cease  u>  roll. 
Round  the  silence  of  the  pole, 
Thence  set  out  my  venturous  soul ! 

See,  by  Greenland  cold  and  wild» 
Rocks  of  ice  eternal  piled ; 
Yet  the  mother  loves  her  child ; 


And  the  wildernesses  drear 
To  the  native's  heart  are  dear ; 
All  lifo's  charities  dwell  here. 

Next,  on  lonely  Labrador, 

Let  me  hear  the  snow-falls  roar. 

Devastating  all  before. 

Yet  even  here,  in  glens  and  coves, 
Man,  the  heir  of  all  things,  roves. 
Feasts  and  fights,  and  laughs  and  kyves 

But  a  brighter  vision  breaks 
O'er  Canadian  woods  and  lakes ; 
—These  my  spirit  soon  forsakes. 

Land  of  exiled  Liberty, 

Where  our  fothers  once  were  finee. 

Brave  New-England,  hail  to  thee ! 

Pennsylvania,  while  thy  flood 
Waters  fields  unbought  with  blood. 
Stand  for  peace  as  thou  hast  stood. 

The  West  Indies  I  behold, 
Like  the  Hesperidos  of  old, 
—Trees  of  life,  with  fruits  of  gold. 

No — a  curse  is  on  the  soil. 
Bonds  and  scourges,  tears  and  toil, 
Man  degrade,  and  earth  despoU. 

Horror'Strock,  I  turn  away. 
Coasting  down  the  Meiique  bay; 
Slaveiy  there  hath  lost  the  day. 
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Load  the  yoice  of  Freedom  spoke ; 
Eveiy  accent  split  e  ]roke, 
Every  word  e  dungeon  broke. 

Though  Arabia  charge  the  breexe 
With  the  incense  of  her  trees. 
On  I  press  o'er  southern  seas. 

South  America  expands 
Mountain-forests,  river-lands. 
And  a  nobler  race  demands. 

Cape  of  Storms !  thy  spectre 's  fled. 
And  the  angel  Hope,  instead. 
Lights  from  heaven  upon  thy  head. 

And  a  nobler  race  arise. 

Stretch  their  limbs,  unclose  their  eyes* 

Claim  the  earth,  and  seek  the  sloei. 

Where  thy  Table-mountain  stands, 
Barbarous  hordes,  from  dreary  sands. 
Bless  the  sight,  with  lifled  hands. 

Gliding  through  Magellan's  Straits, 
Where  two  oceans  ope  their  gates, 
What  a  spectacle  awaits! 

St  Helena's  dungeon-keep 
Scowls  defiance  o'er  the  deep—- 
There  a  Hero's  relics  sleep. 

The  immense  Pacific  smiles 
Round  ten  thousand  little  isles, 
— ^Haunts  of  violence  and  wiles. 

Who  he  was,  and  how  he  fell, 

Europe,  Asia,  Afric,  tell  ; 

On  that  theme  all  times  shall  dwell. 

But  the  powen  of  darkness  yield. 
For  the  cross  is  in  the  field, 
And  the  light  of  life  revealU 

But,  henceforth,  till  nature  dies. 
These  three  simfde  words  comprise 
All  the  future—**  Here  he  lies." 

Rays  from  rock  to  rock  it  darts. 
Conquers  adamantine  hearts, 
And  immortal  bliss  imparts. 

Mammon's  plague-ships  throng  the  waves 

Oh  'twere  mercy  to  the  slaves 

Were  the  maws  of  sharks  their  graves ! 

North  and  west,  receding  far 
From  the  evening's  downward  star, 
Now  I  mount  Aurora's  car, — 

Not  ibr  all  the  gems  and  gold 

Which  thy  streams  and  mountains  hold. 

Or  for  which  thy  sons  are  sold, — 

Pale  Siberia's  deserts  shun. 

From  Karatschatka's  headlands  run. 

South  and  east,  to  meet  the  sun. 

Land  of  negroes !  would  I  dare 
In  this  felon  trade  to  share, 
Or  its  infamy  to  spare. 

Jealous  China,  strange  Japan, 
With  bewilder'd  thought  I  scan, 
—They  are  but  dead  seas  of  man. 

Hercules,  thy  pillars  stand. 
Sentinels  of  sea  and  land ; 
Cloud-capt  Atlas  towers  at  hand. 

Ages  in  succession  find 

Forms  unchanging,  stagnant  mind ; 

And  the  same  they  leave  behind. 

Where,  at  Cato's  word  of  fate. 
Fell  the  Carthaginian  state, 
And  where  exiled  Marius  sater— 

Lo !  the  eastern  Cyclades, 
Fh<Bnip>nests,  and  halcyon  seas ; 
But  I  tarry  not  with  these. 

Mark  the  dens  of  caitiflT  Moors : 
Ha !  the  pirates  seize  the  oars — 
Fly  the  desecrated  shores. 

Pass  we  low  New-Holland's  shoals. 
Where  no  ample  river  rolls ; 
— World  of  undiscover'd  souls ! 

Egypt's  hieroglyphic  realm 

Other  floods  than  Nile's  o'erwhelm— 

Bring  them  fbrth^ — 't  is  Heaven's  decree : 

Man,  assert  thy  dignity ! 

Let  not  brutes  look  down  on  thee. 

Judah's  cities  are  forlorn, 
liobanon  and  Carmel  shorn, 
Zion  trampled  down  with  scorn. 

Either  India  next  is  seen. 

With  the  Ganges  stretch'd  between  : 

Ah !  what  horrors  there  have  been ! 

Greece !  thine  ancient  lamp  is  spent; 
Thou  art  thine  own  monument ; 
But  the  sepulchre  is  rent. 

War,  disguised  as  Commerce,  came; 
Britain,  carrying  sword  and  flame, 
Won  an  empire,  lost  her  name. 

And  a  wind  is  on  the  wing. 

At  whose  breath  new  heroes  spring, 

Sages  teach,  and  poets  sing. 

But  that  name  shall  be  restored. 
Law  and  Justice  wield  her  sword, 
And  her  God  be  here  adored. 

Italy,  thy  beauties  shroud 
In  a  gorgeous  evening  cloud : 
Thy  refulgent  head  is  bow'd. 

By  the  Gulf  of  Persia  sail. 
Where  the  true-love  nightingale 
Wooes  the  rose  in  every  vale^ 

Rome,  in  ruins  lovely  stiU, 
From  her  Capitolian  hill 
Bids  thee,  mourner!  weep  thy  filL 
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Tet  where  Roman  geniuf  reigni, 
Romui  blood  mi»t  wuin  the  yeim ; 
—Look  well,  tyrants!  to  yoar  chaim 

Feudal  realm  of  old  romance ! 
Spain,  thy  bfty  front  advance, 
Grasp  diy  shield,  and  couch  thy  lanoe. 

At  the  fire-flash  of  thine  eye, 

Giant  Bigotry  shall  fly  ; 

At  thy  voice,  Oppression  die. 

Luaitania!  from  the  dust 
Shake  thy  locks ;  thy  cause  is  just- 
Strike  for  freedom,  strike  and  truat 

France !  I  hurry  from  thy  shore; 
Thou  art  not  the  France  of  yore ; 
Thou  art  new-bom  France  no  moro. 

Great  thou  wast,  and  who  like  thee  t 
Then  mad-drunk  with  liberty ; 
Now,  thou  *rt  neither  great  nor  free. 

Sweep  by  Holland,  like  the  Mast; 
One  quick  glance  at  Denmark  cast, 
Sweden,  Russia ;— oil  is  past 

Elbe  nor  Weser  tempt  my  stay ; 

Germany !  beware  the  day 

When  thy  Schoolmen  bear  the  sway. 

Now  to  thee,  to  thee  I  fly. 
Fairest  Isle  beneath  the  sky, 
To  my  heart  as  in  mine  eye ! 

I  have  seen  them,  one  by  one, 
Every  shore  beneath  the  sun. 
And  my  voyage  now  is  done. 

While  I  bid  them  all  be  bless'd, 
Britain !  thou  *rt  my  home — my 
My  own  land,  I  love  thee  best 


THE  TOMBS  OF  THE  FATHERa 


Iro  Jsws  occuionally  held  •  solemn  saembly  In  flis  vaBsf  of 
Jehonphat,  the  endent  burid-plsce  of  their  peoplt.  ItMf 
am  eompoUed  to  1M17  a  heavy  tax  to  the  Mahometans  fbr  flis 
piivilefe  of  moormnff  in  stUlncM  at  the  wpakhres  of  their 


In  Babylon  they  sat  and  wepc 

Down  by  the  river's  willowy  side. 

And  when  the  breeze  their  har|>«tringi  swept, 

The  strings  of  breaking  hearts  replied : 

A  deeper  sorrow  now  they  hide; 

No  Cyrus  comes  to  set  them  free 

From  ages  of  captivity. 

All  lands  are  Babylons  to  them. 
Exiles  and  fugitives  they  roam ; 
What  is  their  own  Jerusalem  f  * 

1  [IVragh  it  is  hoped  that  the  preoeilng  sisassa  will  bs  1 


The  place  v,'hete  they  are  least  at  home ! 
Yet  hither  from  all  climes  they  curoe. 
And  pay  their  gold  for  leave  to  shed 
Tears  o*er  the  generations  fled. 

Around  th'  eternal  mountains  stand. 
With  Hinnom's  darkling  vale  between ;' 
Old  Jordan  wanders  through  the  land, 
Blue  Carmel's  seaward  crest  is  seen ; 
And  Lebanon^  yet  sternly  green, 
Throws,  when  the  evening  sun  dedines, 
Its  cedar  shades,  in  lengthening  lines. 

But,  ah !  for  ever  Tanish*d  hence 
The  Temple  of  the  living  God, 
Once  Zion's  glory  and  defenco-— 
Now  mourn  beneath  th*  oppressor'ii  rod 
The  fields  where  fiuthful  Abraham  trod ; 
Where  Isaac  walk'd  by  twilight  gleam. 
And  Heaven  came  down  on  Jacob's  dieen. 

For  ever  mingled  with  this  soil 
Those  armies  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts, 
That  conquer'd  Canaan,  shared  che  spoil, 
Quell'd  Moab's  pride,  stoim'd  Midian's  posts. 
Spread  paleneai  through  Fhilistia's  coaati, 
And  taught  the  foes,  whose  idols  fell, 
**  There  is  a  God  in  Israel." 

Now  David's  tabernacle  gone. 
What  mighty  builder  shall  restore  f  * 
The  golden  throne  of  Solomon, 
And  ivory  palace,  are  no  more ; 
The  Psalmist's  song,  the  Preacher's  lore, 
Of  all  they  did,  alone  remain 
Unperish'd  trophies  of  their  reign. 

Holy  and  beautiful,  of  old, 

Was  Zion  'midst  her  princely  bowers ; 

Besiegers  trembled  to  behold 

Bulwarks  that  set  at  nought  their  powers : 

Swept  from  the  earth  are  all  her  towers ; 

Nor  is  there-— so  is  she  berefl— 

One  stone  upon  another  left.* 

otheia,  a  few  brief  notkn,  eoHeetetf  ftom  the  traveh  of  Sandya, 
Clarke,  Jowett,  and  otheira,  may  he  nooemuf.] — In  no  pan  of 
the  woiu  aie  the  Jews  more  degraded  sad  opprewed  than  tai 
ieniMlem,  where,  on  the  riiffhteet  preteoee,  and  by  the  moet 
nsBocnleaa  emehy.  money  is  extorted  from  theai  r— for  ex* 
amptob  in  IBM,  Rabbi  Mendel  was  dract«d  from  fab  bed,  with 
three  of  his  innalea,  and  imprisoned  till  he  had  paid  a  fine, 
amonnting  toaTLilerlinff,  on  a  charge  of  havinff  left  tin  street- 
door  of  Ua  hooae  open.  Mr.  Jowett  layi :  "  I  observed  as  ws 
pareed  dironi h  the  Jewiah  qaaiter,  and  opon  many  faosa  in 
moat  parts  of  Jeraealem,  a  tbnid  axprarekw  of  eonntenanee 
called  in  aeripCnra  '  pmta#  away;'  with  a  earioaity  that  daares 
to  kaSwere^thinf  eoooeminc  aitranger,  there  it,  at  the  lame 
dms,  a  ihrinkjoc  away  from  the  curioeity  of  otheis."  Ue  adds, 
«ith  regard  to  the  Jews  in  this  their  native  city :— **  Bow  truly 
is  that  threat  accomplished,  'Thy  life  ihaU  bang  in  doubt  be- 
fore thee,  and  dioa  ihall  fear  by  day  and  night,  and  ibalt  bavs 
none  aamrance  of  thy  fife.*  Dent,  xxviii.  fl6.*' 

1  See  PMlm  xiviii.  1  to  5  and  18  to  13,  also  LtmeiUatint,  Iv. 
IS.  "The  kins*  of  the  earth,  and  all  the  inhahitanU  of  the 
world,  would  not  have  believed  that  the  adversary  and  the  ene- 
my should  have  entered  into  the  s«te<  of  Jftrusalem.'*  Tliiawas 
said  of  the  destruction  of  the  city  by  Nebuchadnassar.  On  ita 
aaeood  and  irrecoverable  daitructioo  by  Titni,  Joaephaa  nya. 
that  the  Roman  General,  on  viewing  the  stnpsadoas  itrMiith 


M.  lAnongn  n  m  nopea  uiai  ue  juimwuia  wanro  wiu  no  ■■■-   ohu  uw  noraon  unwiai,  on  twwihii  um  mw|ii^uh  ■•rai^Hi 
fidsotly  imelfigiblstomaByreadeis,  yet.  for  thsinfonnslkBof|of  in  foitificstions,  ezdaioisd,— We  have  surely  hsd  fled  oa 
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Tba  Twr  lile  nhsnon  Ae  Mood, 
In  viin  Iha  fcot,  the  eys  nould  tiace, 
VengMDce,  for  nint*'  tai  wuljn'  Mood 
Her  walla  did  utterly  e^ra  { ■ 
Dungscm  did  dena  luurp  Iheir  piece  ; 
Tbe  Cram  and  CreacsDl  ahina  a&r.* 
But  whera  k  Juab'a  nalal  itKr  t 

8lill  iiuiileraiinaUe — itill 

Devoted  to  IhsLr  molher-land, 

Har  oOiiivig  haunt  tbe  lemplaUll, 

Amidal  bar  deaecntuo  itand, 

And  bite  the  lip.  bikI  cleoch  Iha  band  : — 

Tfrday  in  Ihat  loni  vala'  ihej  naep. 

Wbere  puiiuchi,  kin^^  and  piopbeti  aleep. 

O,  what  I  apKlwde  of  me  t 

In  group  Ibar  aeltle  oa  the  gintuid ; 

Mao,  woonn,  chUdran,  gatbering  alow, 

Sink  down  in  reratie  pcofjuud; 

l^re  ii  no  rdce,  Dor  apeecb,  nor  aound — 

But  Ibrough  ihe  ahtiddoring  frame  ia  abown 

Tbe  heait'i  anunarsUe  gioan- 


Wberc.  ihiined  in  i 

Wilb  dodt  elong  th 

Tbeir  ancnloca,  eacb  in  bii  bed, 

Shall  reit.  till,  at  Ihe  Judgment-dajr. 

Death  and  tbe  giaire  give  up  tbeir  prey. 

Baioce  their  eyea,  ai  ui  a  gUii — 
Their  eyea  that  gaie  on  vacancy — 
Pageanta  of  andenl  gnndeur  paw ; 
Bui  -LA/Ood" '  oa  all  ihey  aee 
&andi  lanel'i  Ibul  idolatry  >— 
Then,  leal  and  wont,  and  aealing  all 
Hieii  Crimea  and  attSeiinga — Salem'i 


«cla  above,  beneatb 


faU. 


Nor  breeia.  tior  bird,  nor  palm-irM  uiri, 
Kedcon'i  unvrater'd  brook  ia  dumbj 
But  through  that  glen  of*  aepulcbrea 
ti  beard  tbe  dtfi  iarvid  hum  ,- 
Voioea  oC  dogi  and  children  come  ( 
Till,  bud  and  long.  Ihe  Muedna'a  ■  ciy. 
From  Omar'a  moaque,  peala  routid  Ihe  il^. 

BUgfat  through  their  veioa  tboee  aceenta  aend 
In  ^ony  of  male  deapair. 
Their  gannrail)  m  by  itealth  they  rend ; 
They  pluck  unconacionaly  their  hair; — 
Tbi*  ia  the  Hoalem'a  hour  of  prayer ! 
Twaa  Jodah'a  once— but  &ae  aitd  priaal. 
Altar  and  aicriSce,  have  ceaaed. 

And  by  the  Goitilea  in  tbeir  pride 
Jeruaalcm  ii  trodden  down ;' — 
"  Haw  long  I  ibr  ever  wilt  Ihou  hide 
Thy  face,  O  Loid  !  for  ever  frown ) 
Inael  wai  once  thy  glorioui  crown. 
In  right  of  all  the  taealhen  vrwn ; 
ffow  from  thy  blow  indignant  tom. 

"  Son.  Gnaakpn  and  forgot. 
Hath  felt  thy  (Icoke.  and  owna  it  juat ; 
O  God.  our  (Jod !  reject  her  not, 
Wboae  noa  take  pleaaure  in  bar  duM : 
Hon  ia  Ihe  liiis  gold  dimiu'd  with  rut '. 
The  diy,  throned  in  gocgeoui  alate, 


"  Whera  ii  thine  oaib  to  David  aworo  t 

We  by  Ihe  wtitdi  like  chaff  are  driven; 

Tet  ■  unio  ua  a  Child  ia  bom,' 

Yet -unto  ueaSon  ia  given;' 

Oil  throne  ia  aa  the  Ihione  i^  Ueaveu — 


When 


ly  God,  Ihe  1 


karrlot-pltuDribai 
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That  blind  with  unbelief  they  ciy; 

Bat  hope  reyimti  not  their  gloom ; 

Seal'd  are  the  woidi  of  prophecy, 

Sealed  w  the  Mcreti  of  Uie  tomb^ 

Where  all  ia  dark — ^though  wild  flowen  bloom, 

Biida  sing,  atreams  murmur,  heaven  above, 

And  earth  around,  are  life,  li|^t,  love^ 

The  flun  goea  down ;  the  mourning  crowds, 
Re-quicken'd,  aa  fiom  slumber  atari ; 
They  met  in  silence  here,  like  ck>Qds ; 


like  clouds  in  silence  they  depart : 
Still  clings  this  thought  to  erwy  heart. 
Still  from  their  lips  escapee  in  aigha, 
"  By  whom  shall  Jacob  yet  arise  f** 

By  whom  shall  Jacob  yet  arise  t — 
Even  by  the  Power  that  wakes  the  dead : 
He  whom  your  &thers  did  despise. 
He,  who  for  you  on  Calvary  bled. 
On  Zioo  shall  his  ensign  spread — 
Captivea !  by  all  the  world  enslaved. 
Know  jrour  Redeemer,  and  be  saved ! 
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CiiAKLEs  Lamb,  though  lets  esteemed  ••  »  poet 
than  as  a  writer  of  essayi  and  aketchea  of  hnman 
character,  which  display  extraordinary  powers  of 
description  and  observation,  is  one  of  the  most 
peculiar  and  original  characters  of  the  time.  His 
poetry  is  all  copied  from  tho  Elizabethan  era  of 
£ngland,^or  rather  modelled  upon  the  style  of 
the  Elizabethan  writers,  for  his  matter  is  ezclo- 
sively  his  own ;  and  his  way  of  life,  like  that  of 
the  courtiers  and  literary  men  around  the  Maiden 
Queen,  is  to  the  present  public  much  of  a  mystery. 
It  is  known  that  he  was  bom  in  London  about 
the  year  1775,  educated  at  the  Grammar  School 
of  ChrJsf  8  Hospital,  and  that  he  spent  his  years, 
up  to  a  very  recent  period,  in  fulfilling  the  duties 
of  a  clerk  in  the  Accomptant-Greneral's  office  in 
the  India  House,  an  impediment  in  his  speech 
having  incapacitated  him  for  a  situation  where 
he  could  have  displayed  his  powers. 

From  the  earliest  time  of  his  life  Charles  Lamb 
showed  a  strong  predisposition  for  literary  pur* 
suite.  With  his  fondness  for  these  the  active 
duties  of  his  situation  were  never  tuffisred  to 
interfore.  His  friends  were  nearly  all  selected 
from  authors,  and  not  from  individuals  employed 
in  business  or  commerce.  In  early  lifo  his  inti. 
macies  and  friendships  were  principally  among 
that  class  of  writers  designated  as  the  **  Lake 
Poete,"* — men  who  set  out  with  revolutionary 
principles  in  politics,  sonnetized  regicides,  and 
planned  pantimcratic  societies  in  transatlantic 
deserte ;  and  then  in  a  few  years  apostatized,  and 
became  the  most  servile  tools  of  arbitrary  power. 
Not  so  Charles  Lamb.  While  it  does  not  appear 
that,  even  for  a  moment,  he  went  into  their  wild 
extremes,  so  he  never  to  the  present  hour  desert- 
ed the  principles  with  which  he  began  lifo,  and 
which,  at  between  fifty  and  sixty  years  of  age, 
he  has  lived  to  see  obtain  ground,  and  fix  them- 
selves  immutebly  in  the  world.  Whatever  he 
saw  of  genius  in  these  writers  he  still  admite ; 
and  it  is  not  a  little  honorable  to  his  charify, 
that  with  most  of  his  lake  acquaintance  he  re- 

1  The  lake  poeti  were  lo  designated  becaase  tbej  af- 
fected eolitude  and  a  love  of  natme,  and  soms  of  tliem 
took  up  their  residence  on  the  Lakes  of  CumlierlaiHL 
Soutbejr  wai  tbeir  leader. 


mains  on  terms  of  fiiendship,  himself  unihakeD 
and  nnseduced  by  their  pernicious  example. 

In  1798,  Charles  Lamb  appeared  before  the 
public,  in  conjunction  with  his  friend  Charles 
Lloyd ;  and  the  volume  which  they  gave  to  the 
world  was  entitled  "*  BUmk  Verses."  A  "  Tale  of 
Rosamimd  Grey  and  Old  Blind  Margaret*'  follow- 
ed, the  same  year ;  but  a  tragedy  entitled  ^  John 
Woodvil,**  a  work  of  singular  power  and  beauty, 
which  came  out  in  1801,  may  be  said  to  have  es- 
teblifihed  the  writer*s  fame.  This  tragedy  has  all 
the  faulte  and  beauties  of  ite  author*s  style,  but  it 
never  has  been  popular,  it  being  a  great  misfortune 
of  the  writers  of  more  than  one  of  the  schools  of 
poetry  which  have  been  esteblished  and  declined 
in  England  during  the  last  thirty  years,  that  their 
mannerism  has  prevented  their  becoming  riveted 
in  the  public  mind ;  a  sort  of  stiffiiess  and  mys- 
tery too,  in  addition,  has  excluded  them  firom  be- 
ing classed  among  those  poete  whose  verses  the 
simple  and  wayfaring,  the  child  and  the  unin- 
struo^d,  keep  perpetually  upon  their  lipe.  The 
thousand  songs  of  our  writers  in  verse  of  past 
time  dwell  on  all  tongues,  with  the  Melodies  of 
Moore ;  but  who  learns  or  repeate  the  cumbrous 
verses  of  Wordsworth,  which  require  an  initia^ 
tion  from  their  writer  to  comprehend  7  Lamb  has 
written  some  beautiful  poetry,  as  close  as  pos- 
sible to  the  style  in  which  he  thinks  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher  would  write  it,  or  Sir  Philip  Sidney 
or  any  of  the  poete  of  the  era  on  which  he  de- 
lighte  to  dwell,  and  with  the  characters  of  which 
he  loves  to  fancy  himself  communing. 

While  he  continued  his  acquaintance  with 
many  of  the  members  of  the  Lake  School,  most 
probably  from  early  association  and  that  noble 
principle  which  he  avows  of  setting  his  face 
against  the  too  prevalent  sin  of  estimating  a  man*s 
intellect  by  reforence  to  his  political  tenete,  an* 
other  school  of  poetry  arose  in  opposition  to  that 
of  the  Lakers.  The  latter  viewed  this  new  school 
with  bitter  hatred ;  but  though  opposed  in  moral, 
religious,  and  political  principles  to  his  early 
companions,  Lamb  became  intimate  among  and 
lives  on  terms  of  friendship  with  most  of  ite  n;eiir- 
bers,  who  have  the  merit,  whatever  may  be  the 
opinion  of  their  doctrines,  of  far  greater  honesty 
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and  consistency  of  principle  than  the  Lakers. — 
Their  talents  are  before  the  world.  To  this  new 
school  belong  the  late  poet  Shelley,  whose 
lofty  powers  are  unquestionable ;  Keats,  also 
now  deceased;  and  Leigh  Hunt  These  were 
generally  called  the  ** Cockney"  school  by  their 
opponents.  Their  peculiar  style  of  writing  is 
getting  into  desuetude  among  that  portion  of  the 
community  with  which  it  was  once  popular: — 
wild  and  theoretic,  but  displaying  talent  amidst 
all,  the  fate  of  these  literary  schools  is  what  might 
be  expected,  when  they  carried  so  far  into  ex- 
tremes, opinions  and  systems  that  overstepped  the 
modesty  of  nature.  Charles  Lamb*s  intrepid  re- 
sistance to  despotism  in  the  republic  of  letters, 
did  him  infinite  honor;  and  he  never  would 
have  been  forgiven  by  the  "Lakers,**  had  not 
liis  companionship  been  too  interesting  and  his 
friendship  too  honorable,  to  allow  his  early  as- 
sociates to  forego  either  in  revenge  for  his  liber- 
ality. Lamb  is  independent  in  property,  and 
beyond  any  interested  motives  in  his  conduct; 
political  subserviency  he  would  look  upon  with 
scorn,  for  he  would  purchase  nothing  with  the 
sacrifice  of  one  iota  of  firee  thought  or  expression. 
It  was  his  lofly  abhorrence  of  calculating  a  wri- 
ter's talents  by  his  political  creed,  that  made 
Charles  Lamb  alike  a  contributor  to  the  **  Lon- 
don Magazine,**  the  "^New  Monthly,*'  and  *«Black. 
wood's,*'  though  each  publication  supported  op- 
posite political  parties. 

Besides  the  poetical  works  already  enumerat- 
ed, Charles  Lamb  has  published,  from  time  to 
time,— >« Tales  firom  Shakspeare,"  "The  Adven- 
tures of  Ulysses,"  "  Specimens  of  English  Dra- 
matic Poetry,  with  Notes,  etc."  "  Essays,"  and  an 

unsnccessfbl  farce  called  "  Mr.  H ^"  brought 

out  at  Drury-Lane,  in  1806.  Having  scattered  his 
writings  about  anonymously  in  periodical  works, 
it  was  not  until  1818  that  the  first  collection  of 
them  was  made.  Lamb  is  utterly  careless  of 
fame,  and  looks  upon  ambition  with  the  eye  of  a 
philosopher.  His  works,  though  so  various,  are 
original,  and  his  essays  and  criticisms  equal  to 
any  of  modem  times ;  perhaps  the  first  are  de- 
cidedly superior  to  any  that  have  been  produced 
by  oontemporarios.  His  sketches  published  under 
the  signature  of  "  Elia"  are  charming  specimens 
of  thb  kind ;  and  his  remarks  on  the  works  of 
the  contemporaries  of  Shakspeare  gave  a  new 
tone  to  the  criticism  of  the  day,  and  even  were 
the  means  of  reviving  and  bringing  into  general 
estimation  that  great  body  of  dramatists.  They 
introduced  the  public,  as  it  were,  into  the  very 
literary  atmosphere  that  Shakspeare  inhaled. — 
Of  Charles  Lamb's  comprehension  of  the  finest 
and  subtlest  things  in  a  great  writer,  Leigh  Hunt 
flays,  that  he  "  would  have  been  worthy  of  hear- 


ing Shakspeare  read  one  of  his  scenes  to  him, 
hot  from  the  brain." 

The  conversation  of  Charles  Lamb  is  very  preg- 
nant with  matter  from  his  extensive  reading,  par- 
ticularly on  those  subjects  which  are  his  hobbies. 
It  would  be  no  grea(  difficulty,  in  this  book-mak- 
ing  age,  to  compile  one  out  of  the  conversations 
of  an  evening  or  two  spent  in  his  society.  He  is 
a  great  humorist,  even  in  his  most  serious  opin- 
ions, and  displays  at  times  a  fund  of  drollery.  In 
everything,  however,  even  in  his  philosophy  and 
his  jokes,  humanity  is  paramount ;  and  no  man 
exists  who  believes  more  devoutly  in  the  axiom 
of  Shakspeare,  that  **  there  is  a  ^ul  of  goodness 
in  things  evil."  He  is  the  least  obtrusive  man  in 
existence,  and  lives  amid  the  dreams  of  the  past 
time.  Antiquity  is  his  idol ;  he  cannot  fling  him- 
self forward  into  the  future,  and  build  his  image 
of  poetic  glory  in  an  approaching  optimism  of 
things;  ho  is  content  to  think  tho  past  good 
enough  for  his  quiet  unambitious  spirit,  and  to 
desire  to  re-embody  the  dust  which  he  worships. 
All  he  does  is  in  a  calm  atmosphere,  musing  on 
bygone  things.  Obscure  or  dim  as  these  may  be, 
they  lose  none  of  their  charms  for  him.  He  dis- 
likes  novelty  of  every  kind,  and  has  no  vulgar 
artifices  or  cant  about  him.  To  describe  an  old 
building,  portrait,  or  his  school-days  at  Christ's 
Hospital,  is  his  greatest  enjoyment — In  reading, 
it  is  the  same.  Few  of  the  books  on  which  he 
delights  to  dwell  have  been  written  since  the  first 
year  of  the  last  century.  The  English  authors, 
down  to  the  year  1700,  are  his  revel, — not  that 
he  is  ignorant  of  the  productions  of  more  recent 
writers,  but  they  have  not  the  same  hold  on  his 
mind,  because  they  do  not  belong  to  his  peculiar 
time,  to  the  day  with  which  his  spirit  claims  kin- 
dred. Over  old  John  Bunyan  he  will  expatiate 
by  the  hour,  or  on  Burton's  "Anatomy  of  Melan- 
choly." All  around  him  is  tempered  with  a  sim- 
plicity peculiarly  his  own,  and  the  same  thing  is 
observable  in  his  manners,  for  he  is  remarkably 
plain,  with  somewhat  of  singularity  in  his  car- 
riage. He  is  a  connoisseur  in  pictures  of  a  pe- 
culiar  class ;  but  his  knowledge  of  art  is  con- 
fined, like  his  favorite  study  of  poetry,  to  one 
particular  line.  He  is  in  every  sense  of  the  word 
a  **  Londoner,"  and  lives  among  its  old  localities, 
connecting  them  with  associations  of  past  things, 
which  he  would  not  part  with  for  any  earthly 
consideration.  An  old  building,  a  spot  in  a  comer 
of  a  street,  consecrated  by  tale  or  romance,  by 
real  events,  departed  genius,  or  lofty  character,  is 
to  him  &iry.land. 

Such  a  temperament  may  well  be  supposed  to 
shrink  fh>m  everything  meretricious  and  gaudy, 
and  accordingly  Charles  Lamb  is  utterly  desti- 
tute of  presumption  and  intrusion,  of  evervthmg 
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connected  with  show  or  fashion ;  he  it  too  proud 
to  be  indebted  to  that  which  he  holds  in  icom. 
His  ideas  seem  to  be  his  realities,  and  the  dusky 
shadow  of  a  bygone  form  is  more  agreeable  to  him 
to  contemplate  than  the  g^atest  and,  worldly- 
esteemed,  most  glorious  thing.  In  abstruse  stu- 
dies he  has  never  made  progress ;  not  because  he 
has  not  the  power,  but  because  they  do  not  har- 
monize with  the  pursuits  to  which  his  peculiar 
mind  can  alone  assimilate.  On  his  favorite  topics 
ho  is  enthusiastic,  and  he  seems  to  wish  to  exact 
a  like  enthusiasm  from  others.  He  must  be  court- 
ed to  friendship,  rather  than  expected  to  make 
the  first  advances,  but  his  friendship  is  the  sound- 
er for  the  slowness  with  which  it  is  founded.  His 
reUring  nature,  and  little  fondness  for  display 
before  the  public,  or,  in  truth,  his  contempt  for 
fame,  would,  but  for  the  publication  of  his  occa- 
sional pieces  in  different  periodical  publications, 
have  prevented  his  being  known  extensively  as 
an  essayist  He  would  hardly  ever  else  have 
troubled  himself  to  publish  a  volume  of  them 
together;  for  all  he  has  done  is  by  detached 
efforts. 

In  person  Charles  Lamb  is  diminutive,  and  ap- 
parently feeble,  yet  his  head  is  of  the  finest  and 


most  intellectual  cast,  of  which  Titian  would  havn 
painted  a  most  Titianic  picture,  for  it  seems  of 
the  order  which  that  groat  artist  preferred  to 
represent  Lamb  is  a  great  smoker,  and  not  only 
inhales  the  fumes  of  tooacco  that  way,  but  takes 
inmioderate  quantities  of  snuff.  In  reading,  it  is 
singular  that  he  hesitates  much,  though  his  speech 
is  fluent,  and  exhibits  no  signs  of  halting ;  and 
with  a  friend  of  congenial  temper,  he  will  sit  m 
discourse  far  into  the  morning.  His  residence  tt 
close  to  the  New  River  at  Islington,  where,  as 
Churchill  says — 

City  swains  in  lap  of  dallness  dream. 

His  only*  living  relative,  a  maiden  sister,  lives 
with  him,  and  she  too  possesses  strong  intellect* 
and  a  heart  the  counterpart  of  his  own  in  hu- 
manity. They  are  devotedly  attached  to  each 
other,  and  the  next  best  thing  to  reading  a  book 
from  the  pen  of  Charles  Lamb,  is  the  listeninj^  to 
a  conversation  between  him  and  hb  sister.* 


1  Thii  lady  is  the  author  of  several  pieces  given  in  the 
following  pages  amongst  her  brother's  works,  with  whidi 
they  have  always  been  publiihed.  She  has  also  writtee 
some  works  for  youth,  such  as,  **  Mrs.  Leice8ter*B  School,** 
ISmo  1806;  and  **  Poetry  for  Children,**  13mo  1800. 
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DEDICATION. 

TO  S.  T.  COLERIDGE,  ESQ. 

Mr  Dear  Coleridge, 

You  will  mnile  to  see  the  slender  labors  of  your  friend  designated  by  the  title  of  Worka ;  bat  nich 
the  wish  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  kindly  imdertaken  the  trouble  of  collecting  them,  and  fiom  their 
judgment  could  be  no  appeal. 

It  would  be  a  kind  of  disloyalty  to  ofier  to  any  but  yourself  a  volume  containing  the  early  pieces,  whidi 
were  first  published  among  your  poems,  and  were  fairly  derivatives  from  you  and  them.  My  friend  lioyd 
and  myself  came  into  our  first  battle  (authorship  is  a  sort  of  warfare)  under  cover  of  the  greater  Ajax. 
How  this  association,  which  shall  always  be  a  dear  and  proud  recollection  to  me,  came  to  be  broken^— 
who  snapped  the  three-fbid  cord, — whether  yourself  (but  1  know  that  was  not  the  case)  grew  ashamed  of 
your  former  companions,-— or  whether  (which  is  by  much  the  more  probable)  some  ungracious  bookseller 
was  author  of  the  separation, — I  cannot  tell ; — ^but  wanting  the  support  of  your  friendly  elm  (I  speak  lor 
myselOf  my  vine  has,  since  that  time,  put  forth  few  or  no  fruits ;  the  sap  (if  ever  it  had  any)  has  beoome, 
in  a  manner,  dried  up  and  extinct 

Am  I  riglit  in  assuming  this  as  the  cause  7  or  is  it  that,  as  yean  come  upcm  us  (except  with  some  more 
healthy  happy  spirits),  life  itself  loses  much  of  its  Poetry  for  us  7  we  transcribe  but  what  we  read  in  the 
great  volume  of  nature ;  and,  as  the  characters  grow  dim,  we  turn  off,  and  look  another  way.  You  jroor- 
self  write  no  Christabols,  nor  Ancient  Mariners,  now. 

Some  of  the  Sonnets,  which  shall  be  carelessly  turned  over  by  the  general  reader,  may  haply  awaken 

in  you  remembrances,  which  I  should  be  sorry  should  be  ever  totally  extinct— the  memory 

Of  nunmer  dsfs  and  of  ddightfbl  yeart— 

even  so  far  back  as  to  those  old  suppers  at  our  old  *****  Inn« — when  life  was  fresh,  and  topics  exhautlea, 

— and  you  first  kindled  in  me,  if  not  the  power,  yet  the  love  of  poetry,  and  beauty,  and  Irindlinets. 

What  words  hsye  I  beard 
Spoke  at  the  MAnnaid ! 

The  world  has  given  you  many  a  shrewd  nip  and  gird  since  that  time ;  but  either  my  eyes  are  grown 
dimmer,  or  my  old  friend  is  the  loiiie,  who  stood  before  me  three-and-twenty  years  ago — ^his  hair  a  little 
confessing  the  hand  of  time,  but  still  shrouding  the  same  capacious  brain, — ^his  heart  not  altered,  scarcely 
where  it  "  alteration  finds." 

One  piece,  Coleridge,  I  have  ventured  to  puUish  in  its  original  form,  though  I  have  heard  yon  complain 
of  a  certain  over-imitation  of  the  antique  in  the  style.  If  I  could  see  any  way  of  getting  rid  of  the  olgeo- 
tion,  without  rewriting  it  entirely,  I  would  make  some  sacrifices.  But  when  I  wrote  John  Woodvil,  I  never 
[Hoposcd  to  myself  any  distinct  deviation  from  oomnMm  English.  I  had  been  newly  initiated  in  the  writings 
uf  our  elder  dramatists ;  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  end  Massinger,  were  then  a jErsf  love;  and  from  what  I 
was  so  freshly  conversant  in,  what  wonder  if  my  language  imperceptibly  took  a  tinge  7  The  very  turn, 
which  I  had  chosen  for  my  story,  that  which  immediately  followed  the  R^toration,  seemed  to  require,  in 
an  EInglish  play,  that  the  English  should  be  of  rather  an  older  cast,  than  that  of  the  precise  year  in  whidh 
it  happened  to  be  written.    I  wish  it  had  not  some  foults  which  I  can  less  vindicate  than  the  langoageb 

I  remain,  My  dear  Coleridge,  Your's,  wUh  unabated  esteem, 

C.  LAMB. 


A  TRAGEDY. 


CHARACTERS. 


hU  ions. 


SiE  Walter  Woodvil. 

John, 

Simon, 

f^.J^       J  pretended friende  of  Jokn. 


ihi 


Sandford,  SirWalier'iold  stemtrd. 
Margaret,  orphan  ward  cf  Sir  Walter. 
Four  Gentlemen,  Jokn*$  rioteua  compamcnM. 
Servants. 

Scene— /or  the  ruoel  part  at  Sir  Walter^e  mansuM  im 

Devonshire;  at  other  times  in  the  forest  of 

Sherwood.  Time — soon  after  the 

Restoration. 
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JOHN  WOODVIL. 

ACT  L 

SCXlfB  I. 
A  ServanU  Aparlmtnt  in  Wooinl  JUL 

SemtnU  drinking — Time^  the  morning, 

A  Songt  by  Daniel. 
"  When  the  King  enjoys  his  oun  agmn." 

PETER. 

A  delicate  lODg.    Where  didst  learn  it,  fellow  T 

DANIEL. 

Even  diere,  where  thou  leamett  thy  oatha  and  thy 
politica — at  our  matter's  taUe. — ^Where  else  should  a 
lerving-man  pick  up  his  poor  accomplishments? 

MARTIN. 

Well  spoken,  Daniel.  O  rare  Daniel ! — ^his  oaths 
and  his  politics!  excellent! 

FRANCIS. 

.  And  where  did'st  pick  up  thy  knavery,  Daniel  f 

PETER. 

That  came  to  him  by  inheritance.  His  family  have 
supplied  the  shire  of  Devon,  time  out  of  mind,  with 
good  thieves  and  bad  serving-men.  All  of  his  race 
have  come  into  the  world  without  their  conscience. 

MARTIN. 

Good  thieves,  and  bad  serving-men !  Better  and 
better.  I  marvel  what  Daniel  hath  got  to  say  in  reply. 

DANIEL. 

I  marvel  more  when  thou  wilt  say  anything  to  the 
purpose,  thou  shallow  serving-man,  whose  swiftest 
conceit  carries  thee  no  higher  than  to  apprehend  with 
difficulty  the  stale  jests  of  us  thy  compeers.  When 
wast  ever  known  to  dub  thy  own  particular  jest 
among  us  7 

MARTIN. 

Most  unkind  Daniel,  to  speak  such  biting  things  of 
me! 

FRANCIS. 

See — if  he  hath  not  brought  tears  into  the  poor 
fellow's  eyes  with  the  saltness  of  his  robuke. 

DANIEL. 

No  offence,  brother  Martin — ^I  meant  none.  Tis 
true.  Heaven  gives  gifhi,  and  withholds  them.  It  has 
been  pleased  to  bestow  upon  me  a  nimble  invention 
to  the  manufacture  of  a  jest;  and  upon  thee,  Martin, 
an  indifferent  bad  capacity  to  understand  my  meaning. 

MARTIN. 

Is  that  all  7  I  am  content.  Here's  my  hand. 

FRANCIS. 

Well,  I  like  a  little  innocent  mirth  myself,  but 
never  could  endure  bawdry. 

DANIEL. 

Quot  homines  M  sententitB, 

MARTIN. 

And  what  is  that? 

DANIEL. 

T  is  Greek,  and  argues  difference  of  opinion. 

MARTIN. 

I  hope  there  is  none  between  ur» 

DANIEL. 

Hero  'i  to  thee,  brother  Martin.  [Drinks. 


MARTIN. 

And  to  thea,  Daniel.  [Drinks 

FRANCIB. 

And  Jo  thee,  Peter.  [Drinks. 

PETER. 

Thank  joo*  CVaneii.  And  here's  to  thee.  [Drinks. 

MARTIN. 

I  shall  be  fuddled  anon. 

DANIEL. 

And  drunkenness  I  hold  to  be  a  very  despicable  vice. 


O !  a  shocking  vice.  [They  drink  round. 

PETER. 

Inasmuch  as  it  taketh  away  the  understanding. 

DANIEL. 

And  makes  the  eyes  red. 

PETER. 

And  the  tongue  to  stammer. 

DANIEL. 

And  to  blab  out  secrets. 
[During  this  conversation  they  continue  drinking. 

7ETER. 

Some  men  do  not  know  an  enemy  from  a  friend 
when  they  are  drunk. 

.  DANIEL. 

Certmnly  sobriety  is  the  health  of  the  soul. 

MARTIN. 

Now  I  know  I  am  going  to  be  drunk. 

DANIEI. 

How  canst  tell,  dry-bones  7 

MARTIN. 

Because  I  begin  to  be  melancholy.  That's  alwaya 
a  sign. 

FRANCIS. 

Take  care  of  Martin,  he  '11  topple  off*  his  seat  else. 

[Martin  drops  adeep. 

PETER. 

Times  are  greatly  altered,  since  young  master  took 
upon  himself  the  government  of  this  household. 

ALL. 

Greatly  altered. 

FRANCIS. 

I  think  everything  be  altered  for  the  better  since 
His  Majesty's  blessed  restoration. 

PETER. 

Tn  Sir  Walter's  days  there  was  no  encouragement 
given  to  good  home-keeping. 

ALL. 

None. 

DANIEL. 

For  instance,  no  possibility  of  getting  drunk  before 
two  in  the  aflemoon. 

PETER. 

Every  man  his  allowance  of  ale  at  breakfast— his 
quart! 

ALL. 

A  quart ! !  [In  derisim. 

DANIEL. 

Nothing  left  to  our  own  sweet  discretiona. 

PETER. 

Whereby  it  may  appear,  we  were  treated  more 
like  beasts  than  what  we  were— discreet  and  icason- 
able  serving-men. 

ALL. 

like  beasts. 
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MARTIN  {opening  hi$  eyeg). 
Like  beasts. 

DANIEL. 

To  sleep,  wag-tail ! 

FRANCIS. 

I  marvel  all  this  while  where  the  old  gentleman 
has  found  means  to  secrete  himselC  It  seems  no 
man  has  heard  of  him  since  the  day  of  the  King's 
return.  Can  any  tell  why  our  young  master,  being 
fiivored  by  the  court,  should  not  have  interest  to  pro- 
cure his  Other's  pardon  ? 

DANIEI. 

Marry,  I  think  *t  is  the  obstinacy  of  the  old  Knight, 
that  will  not  be  beholden  to  the  court  for  his  safety. 

MARTIN. 

Now  that  is  wilfiiL 

FRANCIS. 

But  can  any  tell  me  the  place  of  his  concealment? 

PETER. 

That  cannot  I ;  but  I  have  ray  conjectures. 

DANIEL. 

Two  hundred  pounds,  as  I  hear,  to  the  man  that 
shall  apprehend  him. 

FRANCIS. 

Well,  I  have  my  suspicions. 

PETER. 

And  so  have  I. 

MARTIN. 

And  I  can  keep  a  secret 

FRANCIS  (to  Pder). 
Warwickshire,  you  mean.  [Adde, 

PETER. 


Perhaps  not 
Nearer  perhaps. 
I  say  nothing. 


FRANCIS. 


PETER. 


Tou  la^  feasters  at  another's  cost. 

That  eat  like  maggots  into  an  estate. 

And  do  as  little  work, 

Being  indeed  but  foul  excrescences. 

And  no  just  parts  in  a  well-order'd  family ; 

You  base  and  rascal  imitators. 

Who  act  up  to  the  height  your  master's  vices. 

But  cannot  read  his  virtues  in  your  bond  : 

Which  of  you,  as  I  enter'd,  spake  of  betraying  ? 

Was  it  you,  or  you,  or,  thin-fiice,  was  it  you  ? 

*  MARTIN. 

Whom  does  he  call  thin>fiioe  ? 

SANDFORD. 

No  prating,  loon,  but  tell  me  who  he  was. 

That  I  may  brain  the  villain  with  my  stafi; 

That  seeks  Sir  Walter's  life  f 

You  miserable  men. 

With  minds  more  slavish  than  your  slave's  estate. 

Have  you  that  noble  bounty  so  forgot, 

Which  took  you  fipom  the  looms,  and  firom  the  plows 

Which  better  had  ye  follow'd,  fed  ye,  clothed  ye. 

And  entertain'd  ye  in  a  worthy  service, 

Where  your  best  wages  was  the  world's  repute. 

That  thus  ye  seek  his  life,  by  whom  ye  live  f 

Have  you  forgot  too. 

How  often  in  old  times 

Your  drunken  mirths  have  stunn'd  day's  sober  ears. 

Carousing  full  cups  to  Sir  Walter's  health  f— 

Whom  now  ye  would  betray,  but  that  he  lies 

Out  of  the  reach  of  your  poor  treacheriea. 

This  learn  from  me. 

Our  master's  secret  sleeps  with  trustier  tongues. 

Than  will  unlock  themselves  to  carles  like  you. 

Go,  get  you  gone,  you  knaves.  Who  stin  ?  this  staff 

Shall  teach  you  better  manners  else. 


DANIEL. 

I  hope  there  is  none  in  this  company  would  be 
mean  enough  to  betray  him. 

ALL. 

0  Lord !  surely  not 

[They  drink  to  Sir  Walter's  mfetjf. 

FRANCIS. 

1  have  often  wondered  how  our  master  came  to 
be  excepted  by  name  in  the  late  Act  of  Oblivion. 

DANIEL. 

Shall  I  tell  the  reason? 


Ay,  do. 

DANIEL. 

T  is  thought  he  is  no  great  friend  to  the  present 
happy  establishment 

ALL. 

O!  monstrous! 

PETER. 

Fellow-servants,  a  thought  strikes  me.— >I>o  we,  or 
do  we  not,  come  under  the  penalties  of  the  treason- 
art,  by  reason  of  our  being  privy  to  this  man's  con- 
cealment ? 

ALL. 

Truly,  a  sad  consideration. 

To  them  enters  Sandford  muddenly, 

8ANDF0RD. 

You  well-fed  and  unprofitable  grooms. 
Maintained  for  state,  not  use ; 

2H3 


Well,  we  are  gmng. 

sandford. 
And  quickly  too :  ye  had  better,  for  I 
Young  mistress  Margaret  coming  this  way. 

[Exeunt  off  hut  Sandfoio. 

Enter  Margaret,  as  tn  a  fright^  pwtued  by  a  Qe%- 
tleman,  wiko,  seeti^  Sandford,  reftres  mutUtfing  a 
curat. 

Sandford,  Margaret. 

sandford. 
Good  morrow  to  my  feir  mistreai.  'T  was  a  chance 
I  saw  ]rou,  lady,  so  intent  was  I 
On  chiding  bonce  these  graceless  serving-men. 
Who  cannot  break  their  iiist  at  morning  meals 
Without  debauch  and  mistimed  riotings. 
This  bouse  hath  been  a  scene  of  nothing  else 
But  atheist  riot  and  pro&ne  excess. 
Since  my  old  master  quitted  all  his  rights  here. 

MARGARET. 

Each  day  I  endure  fresh  insult  from  the  scorn 
Of  Woodvil's  friends,  the  uncivil  jests, 
And  free  discourses,  of  the  dissolute  men 
That  haunt  this  mansion,  making  me  their  mirtL 

sandford. 
Does  my  young  master  know  of  these  affronta? 

MARGARET. 

I  cannot  tell.    Perhaps  he  has  not  been  told ; 
Perhaps  he  might  have  seen  diem  if  he  woold. 
I  have  known  him  more  quick-tightad.  Let  that 
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All  things  toem  changed,  I  think.    I  hail  a  friend 

(I  can't  but  weop  to  think  him  altered  too), 

Theae  things  are  best  forgotten ;  but  I  knew 

A  man,  a  young  man,  young,  and  full  of  honor, 

That  would  have  pick'd  a  quarrel  for  a  atraw. 

And  fought  it  out  to  the  extremi^, 

E*en  with  the  dearest  friend  he.  had  alive, 

On  but  a  bare  surmise,  a  possibility, 

That  Margaret  had  sufier'd  an  afiront. 

Some  are  too  tame,  that  were  too  splenetic  once. 

aANDPORDti 

T  were  best  he  should  be  told  of  these  afironts. 

MAEGARKT. 

I  am  the  daughter  of  his  fothei's  friend. 

Sir  Walter's  orphaA*ward. 

I  am  not  his  servant-maid,  that  I  should  wait 

The  opportunity  of  a  gracious  bearing. 

Inquire  the  times  and  seasons  when  to  pat 

My  peevish  prayer  up  at  yoimg-Woodvil's  feet. 

And  sue  to  him  for  slow  redress,  who  was 

Himself  a  suitor  late  to  Margaret 

I  am  somewhat  proud :  and  Woodvil  taught  me  pride. 

f  was  his  fovorite  once,  his  playfellow  in  infiuicy,' 

And  joyful  mistress  of  his  youth. 

None  onco  so  pleasant  in  his  eyes  es  Margaret : 

His  OHiscicncG,  his  religion,  Margaret  was. 

His  dear  heart's  confessor,  a  heart  within  that  heart, 

And  all  dear  things  suram'd  up  in  her  alone. 

As  Margaret  smiled  or  frown'd.  John  lived  or  died : 

Ifis  dress,  speech,  gesture,  studies,  friendriiips,  all 

Being  fashion'd  to  her  liking. 

His  ^tteries  taught  me  first  this  self-esteem. 

His  flatteries  and  caresses,  while  he  loved. 

The  world  esteemM  her  happy,  who  had  woo 

His  heart,  who  won  all  hearts ; 

And  ladies  envied  me  the  love  of  WoodviL 

SANOFORD. 

He  doth  afiect  the  courtier's  life  too  much, 

Whose  art  is  to  foiget. 

And  that  has  wrought  this  seeming  change  in  him. 

That  was  by  nature  noble. 

T  is  these  court-plagues,  that  swarm  about  our  house. 

Have  done  the  mischieC  making  his  fancy  giddy 

With  images  of  state,  preferment,  place, 

Tainting  his  generous  spirit  with  ambition. 

MARGARET. 

I  know  not  how  it  is ; 

A  cold  protector  is  Mm  grown  to  me. 

The  mistress,  and  presumptive  wife,  of  Woodvil 

Can  never  sloop  so  low  to  supplicate 

A  man,  her  equal,  to  redress  those  wrongs. 

Which  he  was  bound  first  to  prevent ; 

But  which  his  own  neglects  have  sanction'd  rather. 

Both  sanction'd  and  provoked :  a  mark'd  neglect. 

And  strangeness  fost'ning  bitter  on  his  love. 

His  love  which  long  has  been  upon  the  wane. 

For  me,  I  am  determined  what  to  do : 

To  leave  this  house  this  night,  and  lukewarm  John, 

And  trust  for  food  to  the  eiurth  and  Providence. 

■ANDFORD. 

O  lady,  have  a  care 

Of  these  indefhiite  and  spleen*bred  resolves. 

You  know  not  half  the  dangers  that  attend 

Upon  a  life  of  wandering,  which  your  thuughls  now, 

Feeling  the  swellings  of  a  k>fly  anger. 

To  your  abuaed  foncy,  as  *tia  likely,- 


Portray  without  its  terrors,  painting  Ue$ 
And  representments  of  fallacious  liberty — 
You  know  not  what  it  is  to  leave  the  roof  that  shel- 
ters you. 

MARGARKT. 

I  have  thought  on  every  possible  event. 

The  dangers  and  discouragements  you  speak  of. 

Even  till  my  woman's  heart  hath  ceased  tu  T  .-vr  iliom. 

And  cowardice  grows  enamour'd  of  rare  acciiieiti^. 

Nor  am  I  so  unfumish'd,  as  j'ou  think. 

Of  practicable  schemes. 

8ANDFORD. 

Now  God  fiwbid ;  think  twice  of  this,  dear  lady. 

MARGARKT. 

I  pray  you  spare  me.  Mr.  Sandford, 

And  once  for  all  believe,  nothing  can  shake  my  purpose. 

8ANDFORD. 

But  what  course  have  jrou  thought  on  7 

MARGARET. 

To  seek  Sir  Walter  in  the  forest  of  Sherwood. 

I  have  letters  from  young  Simon, 

Acquainting  me  with  all  the  circumstances 

Of  their  concealment,  place,  and  manner  of  life. 

And  the  merry  hours  they  spend  in  the  green  haunts 

Of  Sherwood,  nigh  which  place  they  have  tn'en  a  house 

In  the  town  of  Nottingham,  and  pass  f()r  foreigners. 

Wearing  the  dress  of  Frenchmen. — 

All  which  I  have  perused  with  so  aitent 

And  child-like  longings,  that  to  my  doting  ears 

Two  sounds  now  seem  like  one. 

One  meaning  in  two  words,  Sherwood  and  Liberty 

And,  gentle  Mr.  Sandford, 

"T  is  you  that  must  proxide  now 

The  means  of  my  departure,  which  for  safety 

Must  be  in  boy's  apparel. 

8ANDP0RD. 

Since  you  will  have  it  so, 

(My  careful  age  trembles  at  all  may  happen), 

I  will  engage  to  furnish  you : 

I  have  the  keys  of  the  u-ardrobe,  and  can  fit  you 

With  garments  to  your  sixe. 

I  know  a  suit 

Of  lively  Lincoln  green,  that  shall  much  grace  yon 

In  the  wear,  being  glossy  fresh,  and  worn  but  seldom. 

Young  Stephen  Woodvil  wore  them,  while  he  lived 

I  have  the  keys  of  all  tlus  house  and  passages. 

And  ere  day-break  will  rise  and  let  you  fordi. 

What  things  soe'er  you  have  need  of  I  can  furnish  you . 

And  will  provide  a  horse  and  trusty  guide. 

To  bear  you  on  your  way  to  Nottingham. 

MA ROARET. 

lliaC  oooe  this  day  and  night  were  fiurly  past  ? 
For  then  I  'II  bid  this  house  and  love  fiirewell ; 
Farewell,  sweet  Devon ;  farewell,  lukevrarm  John , 
For  with  the  morning's  light  will  Margaret  be  gone 
Thanks,  courteous  Mr.  Sandford. — 

[Exeunt  divert  trays. 

ACT  n. 

SCENE  I. 

An  apartment  in  Woodvil  HiJL 

John  Woonviii — alone. 

(Rmding  Parts  ofm  Litter.) 

**  When  Love  grows  cold,  and  indifforence  has  tisiirp> 
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ed  upon  old  esteem,  it  ii  no  marvel  if  the  world 
begin  to  account  that  dependence,  which  hitherto  has 
been  esteemed  honorable  ahelleiv  The  coutm  I  have 
taken  (in  leaving  this  house,  not  easily  wrought  there- 
unto), seemed  to  me  best  for  the  onccsfor-all  releasing 
of  jrourself  (who  in  times  past  have  deserved  well 
of  me)  from  the  now  daily,  and  not4o-be-endured, 
tribute  of  forced  love,  and  ill-dissembled  reluctance 
of  affection. 

**  MABOAmrr.** 

Gone !  gone !  my  girl  ?  so  hasty,  Margaret! 

And  never  a  kiss  at  parting  T  shallow  loves. 

And  likings  of  a  ten  days*  growth,  use  courtesies. 

And  show  red  eyes  at  parting.  Who  bids  *'&rewell*' 

In  the  same  tone  he  cries  **God  fpeed  jrou.  Sir?" 

Or  tells  of  joyful  victories  at  sea. 

Where  he  haith  ventures?  does  not'rather  muflie 

His  organs  to  emit  a  leaden  sound, 

To  suit  the  melancholy  dull  **  &rewell," 

Which  they  in  Heaven  not  use  t — 

So  peevish,  Margaret? 

But 't  is  the  common  error  of  your  sex. 

When  our  idolatry  slackens,  or  grows  less, 

(As  who  of  woman  bom  can  keep  his  &culty 

Of  Admiration,  being  a  decaying  &culty, 

For  ever  strain'd  to  the  pitch  ?  or  can  at  pleasure 

Make  it  renewable,  as  some  appetites  are. 

As,  namely,  Hunger,  Thirst? — )  this  being  the  case, 

They  tax  us  with  neglect,  and  love  grown  cold, 

Coin  plainings  of  the  perfidy  of  men. 

Which  into  maxims  pass,  and  apophthegms 

To  be  retail'd  in  ballads. — 

I  know  them  all. 

They  are  jealous,  when  our  larger  hearts  receive 

More  guests  than  one  (Love  in  a  woman's  heart 

Being  all  in  one).  For  me,  I  am  sure  I  have  room  here 

For  more  disturbers  of  my  sleep  than  one. 

Lovo  flhall  have  pert,  but  Love  shall  not  have  alL 

Ambition,  Pleasure,  Vanity,  all  by  turns, 

Shall  lie  in  my  bed,  and  keep  me  fresh  and  waking; 

Yet  Love  not  be  excluded. — ^Foolish  wench, 

I  could  have  loved  her  twenty  years  to  come, 

And  still  have  kept  my  liking.   But  since  't  is  so, 

Why  fare  thee  well,  old  pla^ellow !   I'll  try 

To  squeeze  a  tear  for  old  acquaintance  sake. 

I  shall  not  grudge  to  much^-- — 

7b  Aim  aUer»  Lovel* 

LOVXL. 

Bless  us,  Woodvil !  what  is  the  matter  ?  I  protest, 
man,  I  thought  ]rou  had  been  weeping. 

WOODVIL. 

Nothing  is  the  matter,  only  the  wench  has  forced 
some  water  into  my  eyes,  which  will  quickly  disband. 

LOVKL. 

I  cannot  conceive  you. 

WOODVIL. 

Margaret  is  flown. 

LOVEL. 

Upon  what  pretence  ? 

WOODVIL. 

Neglect  on  my  part ;  which  it  seems  she  has  had 
the  wit  to  discover,  mangre  all  my  pains  to  conceal  it 

LOVEL. 

Then,  you  confess  the  charge  ? 


WOODVIL. 

To  say  the  truth,  my  love  for  her  has  of  late  ftopt 
short  on  this  side  idolatry. 

LOVEL. 

As  all  good  Christians*  should,  I  think. 

WOODVIL. 

I  am  sure,  I  could  have  loved  her  still  within  die 
limits  of  warrantable  love. 

■LOVEL. 

A  kind  of  brotherly  affection,  I  take  it 

WOODVIL. 

We  should  have  made  excellent  man  and  wifo  in 
tine. 

LOVEL. 

A  good  old  coufde,  when  the  snows  fell,  to  crowd 
about  a  sea-coal  fire,  and  talk  over  old  matters. 

WOODVIL. 

While  each  should  feel,  what  neither  cared  to  ac* 
knowledge,  that  stories  oft  repeated  may,  at  last  come 
to  lose  some  of  their  grace  by  the  repetition. 

LOVEL. 

Which  both  of  you  may  yet  live  long  enough  to 
discover.  For,  take  my  word  for  it  Margaret  is  a 
bird  that  will  come  back  to  you  without  a  lure. 

WOODVIL. 

Never,  never,  Lovel.  Spite  of  my  levitj*,  with  tears 
I  confess  it,  she  was  a  lady  of  roost  confirmed  honor, 
of  an  unmatchable  spirit  snd  determinable  in  all 
virtuous  resolutions ;  not  hasty  to  anticipate  an  af- 
front nor  slow  to  feel,  where  just  provocation  wab 
given. 

LOVEL. 

What  made  }  ou  neglect  her,  then  7 

WOODVIL. 

Mere  levity  and  youthfulness  of  blood,  a  malady 
incident  to  young  men :  physicians  call  iv  caprice. 
Nothing  else.  He,  that  slighted  her,  knew  her  value . 
and  't  is  odds,  but  for  thy  sake,  Margaret  John  will 
yet  go  to  his  grave  a  bachelor. 

[A  noise  heardt  at  of  one  drunk  and  riitgin^. 

LOVEI. 

Here  comes  one,  that  will  quickly  dissipate  these 
humors. 

{Enter  one  drunk.) 

DEUNKEN  MAN. 

Good-morrow  to  you,  gentlemen.  Mr.  Lovel,  I  am 
your  humble  servant  Honest  Jack  Woodvil,  I  will 
get  drunk  with  you  to-morrow. 

WOODVIL. 

And  why  to-morrow,  honest  Mr.  Freeman  ? 

DtBimKSN  MAN. 

I  scent  a  traitor  in  that  question.  A  beastly  qiiea- 
tion.  Is  it  not  his  nu^esty's  Inrth-day  f  the  day  ofwll 
daytf  in  the  year,  on  which  King  Charles  the  second 
was  graciouily  pleased  to  be  bom.  {Sings)  **  Great 
pity  't  is  such  days  as  those  should  come  but  once  a 
year." 

LOVEL. 

Drunk  in  a  morning !  fob !  how  he  stinks! 

ORUNEEN  MAN. 

And  why  not  drunk  in  a  morning  ?  can'st  tell,  bully  ? 

WOODVIL. 

Because,  being  the  sweet  and  tender  infoncy  of  the 
day, raethinks,  it  should  ill  endure  such  eariy  blighhngs 

DRUNKEN  MAN. 

I  grant  yon,  *t  is  in  some  sort  the  youth  and  fender 
nonage  of  the  day.  Youth  is  bashful,  and  1  give  it  a 
cup  10  encourage  it   {Sings)  "  Ale  that  will  makm 
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GrimaUun  prate.** — ^At  noon  I  drink  for  thint,  at  night 
for  fellowship,  but,  above  all,  I  love  to  usher  in  the 
bariiful  morning  under  the  auspices  of  a  frediening 
Houp  of  liquor.  (Singt)  **  Ale  in  a  Saxon  rumkin  then 
makes  valor  burgeon  in  tall  men.'* — But,  I  crave 
pardon.  I  fear  I  keep  that  gentleman  from  serioua 
dionghts.  There  be  those  that  wait  for  me  in  the  cellar. 

WOODViL. 

Who  are  they  f 

DRUNKEN  MAN. 

Gentlemen,  my  good  friends,  Cleveland,  Delaval, 
and  Truby.  I  know  by  this  time  they  are  all  clam- 
orous for  me.  [ExUj  $inging. 

WOODVIL. 

This  keeping  of  open  house  acquaints  a  man  with 
strange  companions. 
(Enitr,  at  another  door,  T%rte  calling  for  Haest 

Freeman.) 

Harry  Freeman,  Harry  Freeman. 
He  is  not  here.   Let  us  go  look  for  him. 
Where  is  Freeman  7 
Where  i»  Harry  7 

[Exeunt  the  Three,  calling  for  Feeeman. 

WOODVIL. 

Did  you  ever  see  such  gentry  7  (laughing.)  These 
are  they  that  fatten  on  ale  and  tobacco  in  a  morning, 
drink  burnt  brandy  at  noon  to  promote  digestion,  and 
piously  conclude  with  quart  bumpeis  after  supper, 
to  prove  their  loyalty. 

LOVEL. 

Come,  shall  we  adjourn  to  the  Tennis  Court? 

WOODVIL. 

No,  you  shall  go  with  me  into  the  gallery,  where 
I  will  riiow  3WU  the  Vandike  I  have  purchased.  **The 
late  King  taking  leave  of  his  children." 

LOVEL. 

I  will  but  adjust  my  dress,  and  attend  you. 

[Exit  hoTKL. 
JOHN  WOODVIL  (alone). 
Now  universal  EIngland  getteth  drunk 
For  joy  that  Charles,  her  monarch,  is  resumed : 
And  she,  that  sometime  wore  a  saintly  mask. 
The  stale-gfown  vizor  from  her  (ace  doth  pluck, 
And  weareth  now  a  suit  of  morrtt-beUs, 
With  which  she  jingling  goes  through  all  her  towns 

and  villages. 
The  baffled  factions  in  their  houses  skulk : 
The  oommonwealthaman,  and  state  machinist. 
The  cropt  ianatic,  and  fiflh-monarchy-man. 
Who  hcarcth  of  these  visionaries  now  7 
They  and  their  dreams  have  ended.  Fools  do  sing. 
Where  good  men  yield  God  thanks ;  but  politic  spirils. 
Who  live  by  obRervation.  note  these  changes 
Of  the  popular  mind,  nnd  thereby  serve  their  ends. 
Then  why  not  I  f  What's  Charles  to  me,  or  Oliver, 
But  as  my  own  advancement  hangs  on  one  of  them  7 

I  to  myself  am  chief. 1  know,         * 

Some  shallow  mouths  cry  out,  that  I  am  smit 
With  the  gauds  nnd  show  of  state,  the  point  of  place. 
And  trick  of  precedence,  the  ducks,  and  nods. 
Which  weak  minds  pay  to  rank.   T  is  not  to  sit 
In  place  of  worship  at  the  royal  masques. 
Their  pastimes,  plays,  and  Whitehall  banquetiiigi. 
For  none  of  these, 
Nor  yet  to  be  seen  whispering  with  some  great  one, 


Do  I  affect  the  fovors  c€  the  court 
I  would  be  great,  for  greatness  hath  great  power. 
And  that's  the  fruit  I  reach  at — 
Great  spirits  ask  great  play-room.  Who  could  sit. 
With  these  prophetic  swellings  in  my  breast. 
That  prick  and  goad  me  on,  and  never  cease. 
To  the  fortunes  something  telb  me  I  vras  bon:  to  ? 
Who,  with  such  monitors  vrithin  to  stir  him. 
Would  sit  him  dovm,  with  lazy  arms  across, 
A  unit,  a  thing  without  a  name  in  the  state, 
A  something  to  be  govem'd,  not  to  govern, 
A  fishiog,  hawking,  hunting,  country  gentleman  7 

[Etil. 


SCENE  II. 

Sherwood  ForuL 

Sib  Walter  Woodvil.  Simon  Woodvil 

(Ditgwieed  at  Fi^nchmen.) 

SIR  WALTER. 

How  fores  my  boy,  Simcm,  my  jroungest  bom  7 

My  hope  my  pride,  jroung  Woodvil,  speak  to  me 

Some  grief  untold  weighs  heavy  at  thy  heart: 

I  know  it  by  thy  alter'd  cheer  of  late. 

Thinkest,  thy  brother  plays  thy  father  false  7 

It  is  a  mad  and  thriftless  prodigal. 

Grown  proud  upon  the  favors  of  the  court ; 

Court  manners,  and  court  fashions,  he  afiects. 

And  in  the  heat  and  uncheck'd  blood  of  youth. 

Harbors  a  company  of  riotous  men. 

All  hot,  and  young,  court-seekers,  like  himself. 

Most  skilful  to  devour  a  patrimony ; 

And  these  have  eat  into  my  old  estates. 

And  these  have  drain'd  thy  fother's  cellars  dry : 

But  these  so  common  fonlts  of  youth  not  named, 

(Things  which  themsel  vesoutgrow,  lefl  to  themselves; 

I  know  no  quality  that  stains  his  honor. 

My  life  upon  his  foith  and  noble  mind, 

Son  John  could  never  play  thy  fother  false. 

SIMON. 

I  never  thought  but  nobly  of  my  brother. 

Touching  his  honor  and  fidelity. 

Still  I  could  wish  him  charier  of  his  person. 

And  of  his  time  more  frugal,  than  to  spend 

In  riotous  Uving,  graceless  society. 

And  mirth  unpalatable,  hours  better  employ'd 

(With  those  perauasive  graces  nature  lent  him) 

In  fervent  pleadings  for  a  fother's  life. 

SIR  WALTER. 

I  woidd  not  owe  my  life  u>  a  jealous  court. 
Whose  shallow  policy  I  know  it  is. 
On  some  reluctant  acts  of  prudent  mercy 
(Not  voluntary,  but  extorted  by  the  times. 
In  the  first  tremblings  of  new-fixed  pow  or. 
And  recollection  smarting  from  old  wounds), 
On  these  to  build  a  spurious  popularity. 
Unknowing  what  free  grace  or  mercy  mean, 
They  fear  to  punish,  therefore  do  they  pardon. 
For  this  cause  have  I  of\  forbid  my 'son, 
By  1  otters,  overtures,  open  solicitings. 
Or  c\i«et-tampering8,  by  gold  or  fee. 
To  beg  or  bargain  with  the  court  for  my  life. 

8IM0N. 

And  John  has  ta'en  you,  fother,  at  your  woid. 
True  to  the  letter  of  his  paternal  chaige ! 
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SIR  WALTER. 

Well,  my  good  cause,  and  my  good  oonseieiicei  boy. 
Shall  be  for  sont  to  me,  if  John  prove  fidae. 
Men  die  but  once,  and  the  opportunity 
Of  a  noble  death  is  not  an  every-day  fortune : 
It  is  a  gift  which  noble  spirits  pray  for. 

8IM0.V. 

I  would  not  wrong  my  brother  by  surmise : 

1  know  him  generoas,  full  of  gentle  qualitiea, 

Incapable  of  base  compliances. 

No  prodigal  in  his  nature,  but  affecting 

This  show  of  bravery  for  ambitious  ends. 

He  drinks,  for  't  is  the  humor  of  the  court. 

And  drink  may  one  day  wrest  the  secret  fiom  him. 

And  pluck  you  from  your  hiding-place  in  the  sequel. 

SIR  WALTER. 

Fair  death  shall  be  my  doom,  and  foul  life  his. 
T^ll  when,  we  'II  live  as  free  in  this  green  forest 
As  yonder  deer,  who  roam  unfearing  treason ; 
Who  seem  the  Aborigines  of  this  place, 
Or  Sherwood  theirs  by  tenure. 

8IM0N. 

T  is  said,  that  Robert  Earl  of  Huntingdon, 
Men  caird  him  Robin  Hood,  an  outlaw  bold. 
With  a  merry  crew  of  hunters  here  did  haunt. 
Not  sparing  the  king's  venison.     May  one  beliere 
The  antique  tale  ? 

BIR  WALTER. 

There  is  much  likeUhood,  * 

Such  bandits  did  in  England  erst  abound. 

When  polity  was  young.    I  have  read  of  the  pnmks 

Of  that  mad  archer,  and  of  the  tax  he  levied 

On  travellers,  whatever  their  degree, 

Baron  or  knight,  whoever  pass'd  these  woods. 

Layman  or  priest,  not  sparing  the  bishop's  mitre 

For  spiritual  regards!  nay.  once,  'tis  said, 

He  robb'd  tlie  king  himself. 

SIMON. 

A  perilous  man.  [SmSing, 

SIR  WALTER. 

How  quietly  we  live  here. 

Unread  in  the  world's  business. 

And  take  no  note  of  all  its  slippery  changes ! 

'Twere  best  we  make  a  world  among  ounelyei, 

A  little  world. 

Without  the  ills  and  falsehoods  of  the  greater; 

We  two  being  all  the  inhabitants  of  oun, 

And  kings  and  subjects  both  in  one. 

SIMON. 

Only  the  dangerous  errors,  fond  conceits 

Which  make  the  business  of  that  greater  world. 

Must  have  no  place  in  ours : 

As,  namely,  riches,  honors,  birth,  place,  oourtesy. 

Good  fame  and  bad,  rumors  and  popular  noises, 

Bookf,  creeds,  opinions,  prejudices  national. 

Humors  particular. 

Soul-killing  lies,  and  truths  that  work  small  good, 

Feuds,  factions,  enmities,  relationships. 

Loves,  hatreds,  sjonpathies,  antipathies. 

And  all  the  intricate  stuff  quarrels  are  made  o£ 

(Margaret  enters  m  boy*i  appard.) 


SIR  WALTER. 

What  pretty  hof  have  we  here  ? 

MAKGARET. 

BonJour,ffieM$ieur9.  Te  have  handaome Eogliah 
50 


I  should  have  ta'en  you  else  for  other  two, 
I  came  to  seek  in  the  forest 

SIR  WALTER. 

Who  are  they  T 

MARGARET. 

A  gallant  brace  of  Frenchmen,  curled  monsienn^ 
That,  men  say,  haunt  these  woods,  ofiecting  priva^. 
More  than  the  manner  of  their  countrymen. 

SIMON. 

We  have  here  a  wonder : 
The  face  is  Margaret's  face. 

SIR  WALTER. 

The  foce  is  Margaret's,  but  the  dress  the  same 
My  Stephen  sometime  wore.  > 

(To  Margaret.) 
Suppose  us  them ;  whom  do  men  say  we  are  t 
Or  know  you  what  you  seek  7 

MARGARET. 

A  worthy  pair  of  exiles, 

Two  whom  the  polities  of  state  revenge. 

In  final  issue  of  long  civil  broils. 

Have  houseless  driven  from  your  native  France, 

To  wander  idle  in  these  English  wioods. 

Where  now  ye  live ;  most  part 

Thinking  on  home,  and  all  the  jojrs  of  France, 

Where  grows  the  purple  vine. 

SIR  WALTER. 

These  woods,  young  stranger. 
And  grassy  pastures,  which  the  slim  dear  lovea. 
Are  they  less  beauteous  than  the  land  of  France 
Where  grows  the  purple  vine  ? 

MARGARET. 

I  cannot  tell. 

To  an  indifferent  eye,  both  shovy  alike. 

'T  is  not  the  scene, 

But  all  familiar  objects  in  the  scene. 

Which  now  ye  miss,  that  constitute  a  diflerence 

Te  had  a  country,  exiles,  ye  have  none  now ; 

Friends  had  ye,  and  much  wealth,  ye  now  have 

nothing; 
Our  manners,  laws,  our  customs,  all  are  foreign  to  yon, 
I  know  ye  lothe  them,  cannot  learn  them  readily; 
And  there  is  reason,  exiles,  ye  riiould  love 
Our  English  earth  less  than  your  land  of  Fivice, 
Where  grows  the  purple  vine ;  where  all  delights  grow. 
Old  custom  has  made  pleasant 

SIR  WALTER. 

Tou,  that  are  read 

So  deeply  in  our  story,  what  are  you  f 

MARGARET. 

A  bare  adventurer ;  in  brief  a  woman, 

That  put  strange  garments  on,  and  came  thua  for 

To  seek  an  ancient  friend  : 

And  having  spent  her  stock  of  idle  words. 

And  feeling  some  tears  coming. 

Hastes  now  to  clasp  Sir  Walter  Woodvil's  knees. 

And  beg  a  boon  for  Margaret,  hb  poor  ward.  [Knedmg* 

SIR  WALTER. 

Not  at  my  feet,  Margaret,  not  at  my  foet 

MARGARET. 

Tes,  till  her  suit  is  anawer'd. 

SIR  WALTER. 

Name  it 

MARGARET. 

A  littla  boon,  and  jrtt  so  great  a  gmca, 
She  foan  to  ask  it 
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Bin  WALTBA. 

Some  riddle,  Margaret? 

MARGARET. 

No  riddle,  but  a  plain  request 

SIR  WALTER. 

Name  it 

MARGARET. 

Free  liberty  of  Sherwood, 

And  leave  to  take  her  lot  with  you  in  the  foreat 

SIR  WALTER. 

A  scant  petition,  Margaret,  but  take  it, 
'Beal'd  with  an  old  man's  tears. — 
Rise,  daughter  of  Sir  Rowland. 

[Addreuet  them  balk. 
O  you  most  worthy, 
Tou  constant  followers  of  a  man  proscribed ; 
Following  poor  misery  in  the  throat  of  danger ; 
Fast  servitors  to  crazed  and  penniless  poverty, 
Serving  poor  poverty  without  hope  of  gain ; 
Kind  children  of  a  sire  unfortunate ; 
Green  clinging  tendrils  round  a  trunk  decay'd, 
Which  needs  must  bring  on  you  timeless  decay; 
Fair  living  forms  to  a  dead  carcass  join'd ! 
What  shall  I  say  ? 

Better  the  dead  were  gather'd  to  the  dead, 
Than  death  and  life  in  disproportion  meet- 
Go,  seek  your  fortunes,  children. — 

SIMON. 

Why,  whither  shall  we  go  1 

SIR  WALTER. 

You  to  the  Court,  where  now  your  brother  John 
Commits  a  rape  on  Fortune. 

SIMON. 

Lock  to  John ! 

A  light-heel'd  strumpet,  when  the  sport  is  done. 

SIR  WALTER. 

You  to  the  sweet  society  of  your  equals. 

Where  the  world's  &shion  smiles  on  youth  and  beauty. 

MARGARET. 

Where  young  men's  flatteries  cozen  young  maids' 

beauty. 
There  pride  o(i  gets  the  vantage  hand  of  duty. 
There  sweet  humility  withers. 

SIMON. 

Mistress  Margaret 

How  fared  my  brother  John,  when  you  left  Devon  ? 

MARGARET. 

John  was  well.  Sir. 

BIMON. 

Tis  now  nine  months  almost 

Since  I  saw  home.  What  new  friends  has  John  made  f 

Or  keeps  he  his  first  love  f — I  did  suspect 

Some  foul  disloyalty.     Now  do  I  know, 

John  has  proved  false  to  her,  for  Margaret  weeps. 

It  is  a  scurvy  brother. 

SIR  WALTER. 

Fie  upon  it 

AU  men  are  folse,  I  think.    The  date  of  love 
Is  out  expired,  its  stories  all  grown  stale, 
0*erpast  forgotten  like  an  antique  tale 
Of  Hero  and  Leander. 

SIMON. 

I  have  known  some  men  that  are  too  general-oon- 
templative  for  the  narrow  passion.  I  am  in  some 
soft  a  general  lover. 


MARGARET. 

In  the  name  of  the  boy-god,  who  plays  at  bood- 
man-Uind  with  the  Muses,  and  cares  not  whom  be 
catches ;  what  is  it  lyou  love  ? 

SIMON. 

Simply,  all  things  that  live. 

From  the  crook'd  worm  to  man's  imperial  form. 

And  God-resembling  likeness.    The  poor  fly 

That  makes  short  holiday  in  the  sunbeam. 

And  dies  by  some  child's  hand.    The  feeble  bird 

With  little  wings,  yet  greatly  venturous 

In  the  upper  sky.    The  fish  in  th'  other  element, 

That  knows  no  touch  of  eloquence.     What  else  f 

Yon  tali  and  elegant  stag. 

Who  paints  a  dancing  shadow  of  his  horns 

In  the  water,  where  he  drinka. 

MARGARET. 

I  myself  love  all  these  tilings,  yet  so  as  with  a  di^ 
ference: — for  example,  some  animals  better  than 
others,  some  men  rather  than  other  men ;  the  night- 
ingale before  the  cuckoo,  the  swifl  and  graceful  pal- 
frey before  the  slow  and  asinine  mule.  Your  humor 
goes  to  confound  all  qualities. 
What  sports  do  you  use  in  the  forest  ? — 

8IM0N. 

Not  many ;  some  few,  as  thus  .* — 

To  see  the  sun  to  bed,  and  to  arise. 

Like  some  hot  amourist  with  glowing  eyes. 

Bursting  the  lazy  bands  of  sleep  thai  bound  him. 

With  all  his  fires  and  travelling  glories  round  him. 

Sometimes  the  moon  on  sofl  night-clouds  to  rest 

Like  beauty  nestling  in  a  young  roan's  breast 

And  all  the  winking  stars,  her  handmaids,  keep 

Admiring  silence,  while  those  lovers  sleep. 

Sometimes  outstretch *d,  in  very  idleness. 

Nought  doing,  saying  little,  thinking  leas, 

To  view  the  leaves,  thin  dancers  upon  air. 

Go  eddying  round ;  and  small  birds,  how  they  fore. 

When  mother  Autumn  fills  their  beaks  with  com, 

Filch*d  from  the  careless  Amalthea's  horn ; 

And  how  the  woods  berries  and  worms  provide 

Without  their  pains,  when  earth  has  nought  beside 

To  answer  their  small  wants. 

To  view  the  graceful  deer  come  tripping  by, 

Then  stop,  and  gaze,  then  turn,  they  know  not  why. 

Like  bashful  3rounkers  in  society. 

To  mark  the  structure  of  a  plant  or  tree. 

And  all  fair  things  of  earth,  how  fair  they  be. 

MARGARET  {etlttling). 

And  afterwards  them  paint  in  simile. 

8IR  WALTER. 

Mistress  Margaret  will  have  need  of  some  refieah- 

ment 
Please  you,  we  have  some  poor  viands  within. 

MARGARET. 

Indeed  I  stand  in  need  of  them. 

SIR  WALTER. 

Under  the  shade  of  a  thick-spreading  tree. 

Upon  the  grass,  no  better  carpeting. 

We  *11  eat  our  noon-tide  meal ;  and,  dinner  done, 

One  of  us  shall  repair  to  Nottingham, 

To  seek  some  safe  night-lodging  in  the  town. 

Where  you  may  sleep,  while  here  with  us  you  dwell, 

By  day,  in  the  forest  expecting  better  times. 

And  gentler  halntations,  noble  Margaret 

BIMON. 

ABoHM,  young  Frenchman— 
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MAROARKT. 

AUonSt  Sir  EUigluhman.  The  time  has  been, 
I  've  ftudied  love'laya  in  the  Englaih  tongue. 
And  been  enamour'd  of  rare  poesy : 
Which  now  I  must  unlearn.   Henceforth< 
Sweet  mother-tongue,  old  English  speech,  adieu; 
For  Margaret  has  got  new  name  and  language  new. 

[Exeunt 


ACT  in. 

SCENE  I. 

An  Apartment  cf  Stale  in  WoodyU  HdL — Camiiiere 

drinking. 

John  Woodvil,  Lotel,  Gray,  and  four  more. 

JOHN. 

More  mirth,  I  beseech  you,  Gentlemen — 
Mr.  Gray,  you  are  not  merry. 

GRAY. 

More  wine,  say  I,  and  mirth  shall  ensue  in  coarse. 
What!  we  have  not  yet  above  three  half-pints  a  man 
to  answer  for.  Brevity  is  the  soul  of  drinking,  as  of 
wit  Dispatch,  I  say.   More  wine.  [F3U. 

FIRST  QENTLEMAN. 

I  entreat  you,  let  there  be  some  order,  some  method, 
in  our  drinkings.  I  love  to  lose  my  reason  with  my 
eyes  open,  to  commit  the  deed  of  drunkenness  with 
Ihrethought  and  deliberation.  I  love  to  feel  the  fumes 
of  the  liquor  gathering  here,  like  clouds. 

SECOND  GENTLEMAN. 

And  I  am  lor  plunging  into  madness  at  once.  Damn 
order,  and  method,  and  steps,  and  degrees,  that  he 
speaks  of!   Let  confusion  have  her  legitimate  work. 

LOVEL. 

I  marvel  why  the  poets,  who,  of  all  men,methinka, 
should  possess  the  hottest  livers,  and  most  empyreal 
fancies,  should  afiect  to  see  such  virtues  in  cold  water. 

GRAY. 

Virtue  in  cold  water!  ha!  ha!  ha! 

JOHN. 

Because  your  poet-bom  hath  an  internal  wine, 
richer  than  Uppara  or  canaries,  yet  uncrushed  fiom 
any  grapes  of  earth,  unpressed  in  mortal  wine-presses. 

THIRD  GENTLEMAN. 

What  may  be  the  name  of  this  wine  t 

JOHN. 

It  hath  as  many  names  as  qualitiea.  It  is  denomi- 
nated  indifferently,  wit,  conceit,  invention,  inspiration ; 
but  its  most  royal  and  comprehensive  name  iMfanew. 

THIRD  GENTLEMAN. 

And  where  keeps  he  this  sovereign  liquor  f 

JOHN. 

Its  cellars  are  in  the  brain,  whence  your  true  poet 
deriveth  intoxication  at  will;  while  his  animri  spirits, 
catching  a  pride  from  the  quality  and  neighborhood 
of  their  noble  relative,  the  brain,  refuse  to  be  los- 
Cained  by  wines  and  fermentations  of  earth. 

THIRD  GENTLEMAN. 

But  is  your  poet-bom  always  tipsy  with  this  liquor? 

JOHN. 

He  hath  his  stoopings  and  reposes ;  but  his  proper 
element  is  the  sky.  and  in  the  suburbs  of  the  empyvean. 

THIRD  GENTLEMAN. 

b  vour  wiD6-inlellectaal  so  exquisite  r  henoeftrtii. 


I,  a  man  of  plain  conceit,  will,  in  all  humility,  con- 
tent my  mind  with  canaries. 

FOURTH  GENTLEMAN. 

I  am  for  a  song  or  a  catch.  When  vrill  the  catchfli 
come  on,  the  sweet  wicked  catches  ? 

JOHN. 

They  cannot  be  introduce^  with  propriety  before 
midnight.  Every  man  must  commit  his  twenty  bum- 
pers first.  We  are  not  yet  well  roused.  Frank  Lovel, 
the  glass  stands  with  you. 

LOVEL. 

Gentlemen,  the  Duke.  [FOU. 

ALL. 

The  Duke.  [Tlk«y  drink 

GRAY. 

Can  any  tell,  why  his  Grace,  being  a  FiapisI— 

JOHN. 

Pkhaw !  we  will  have  no  questions  of  state  now. 
Is  not  this  his  M^esty's  birth-day? 

GRAY. 

What  follows? 

JOHN. 

That  every  man  should  sing,  and  be  joyful,  and 
ask  no  questions. 

SECOND  GENTLEMAN. 

Damn  politics,  they  spoil  drinking. 

THIRD  GENTLEMAN. 

For  certain,  't  is  a  blessed  monarchy. 

SECOND  GENTLEMAN. 

The  cursed  fanatic  days,we  have  seen !  The  timea 
have  been  when  swearing  was  out  of  ftshknL 

THIRD  GENTLEMAN. 

And  drinking. 

FIRST  GENTLEMAN. 

And  wenching. 

GRAY. 

The  cursed  yeas  and  fonooths,  which  we  hay* 
heard  uttered,  when  a  man  could  not  rap  out  an 
innocent  oath,  but  straight  the  air  was  thought  to  be 
infected. 

LOVEL. 

T  was  a  pleasant  trick  of  the  saint,  which  that  trim 
puritan  Swear^notal-aU  Smooth-epeech  used,  when  Ui 
spouse  chid  him  with  an  oath  for  committing  w^ 
his  servant-maid,  to  cause  his  house  to  be  fbn^gated 
vrith  bumt  brandy,  and  ends  of  scripture,  to  di^pene 
the  devil's  breath,  as  he  termed  it 

ALL. 

Ha!  ha!  ha! 

GRAY. 

'But 't  was  pleesanter,  when  the  other  saint  Resist 
th»detnl'and-he-wSl-fiee.from4hee  Pureman  was  ovef- 
taken  in  the  act,  to  plrad  an  illusio  visils,  and  main* 
tarn  his  sanctity  upon  a  supposed  power  in  the  ad- 
versary to  counterfeit  the  shapes  of  things. 

ALL. 

Ha!  ha!  ha! 

JOHN. 

Another  round,  and  then  let  every  man  devise 
what  trick  he  can  in  his  fancy,  for  the  better  mani- 
festing our  loyalty  this  day. 

GRAY. 

Shall  we  hang  a  puritan? 

JOHN. 

No,  that  has  been  done  already  in  Colemaii49lrMt 

8B0OND  GENTLEMAN. 

Or  fire  a  conventicle  ? 
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JOHH. 

That  k  itale  too. 

THIRD  OENTLKMAN. 

Or  bora  the  AMembly'e  catechism  f 

yOURTH  OENTUIMAN. 

Or  drink  the  king's  health,  every  man  itaDdii^ 
upon  hit  head  naked  ? 

JOH.N  {To  Land). 
We  have  here  some  pleasant  midnew 

THIRD  GENTLKMAN. 

Who  shall  pledge  me  in  a  pint  bumper,  while  we 
drink  to  the  king  upon  our  knees  ? 

LOVEL. 

Why  on  our  knees,  Cavalier  7 

JOHN  {smiling). 
For  more  devotion,  to  be  sure.^ — (7b  a  wenani). 
Sirrah,  fetch  the  gilt  goblets. 

[7^  gobUu  art  brought.  They  drink  the  king*8 
heaUht  kneding.  A  uhout  of  general  approba- 
Hon  following  the  fret  appearance  of  the 
goUet*. 

JOHN. 

We  have  here  the  unchecked  virtues  of  the  grape. 
How  the  vapors  curl  upwards !  It  were  a  life  of  gods 
to  dwell  in  such  an  element :  to  see,  and  hear,  and 
talk  brave  things,  ^ow  fie  upon  these  casual  pota- 
tions. That  a  man's  roost  exalted  reason  should  de- 
pend upon  the  ignoble  fermenting  of  a  firuit  which 
sparrows  pluck  at  as  well  as  we ! 

GRAT  (aside  to  Lovd). 

Observe  bow  he  is  raviihed. 

L0VEI« 

Vanity  and  gay  thoughts  of  wine  do  meet  in  him, 
and  engender  madness. 

[WkUe  the  rest  are  engaged  in  a  wild  kind  of 
talky  John  advances  to  the  front  of  the  stage  and 
soUlogtiixes. 

JOHN. 

My  spirits  turn  to  fire,  they  mount  so  fast 

My  joys  are  turbulent,  my  hopes  show  like  finitioii. 

These  high  and  gusty  relishes  of  life,  sure, 

Have  DO  allayings  of  mortality  in  them. 

I  mm  too  hot  now  and  o'ercapable. 

For  the  tedious  processes,  and  creeping  wiadom. 

Of  human  acts,  and  enterprises  of  a  man. 

I  want  some  seasonings  of  adversity. 

Some  strokes  of  the  old  mortifier  Calamity, 

To  take  these  swellings  down,  divines  call  vanity. 

FIRST  GENTLEMAN. 

Mr.  Woodvil.  Mr.  Woodvil. 

,    SECOND  GENTLEMAN. 

Where  is  WoodvU  7 

GRAY. 

Let  him  alone.    I  have  seen  him  in  these  limes 
before. 
His  abstractions  must  not  taint  the  good  mirth. 

JOHN  {continuing  to  soliloquize). 
O  for  some  friend  now. 
To  ooiibeal  nothing  from,  to  have  no  secrets. 
How  fine  and  noble  a  thing  is  confidence. 
How  reasonable  too.  and  almost  godlike ! 
Fast  cement  of  fa«t  friends,  band  of  society, 
Old  natural  fl;n-bctwcen  in  the  world's  businea* 
Where  civil  life  and  order,  wanting  this  cement. 
Would  (M-esently  rush  back 
Tnto  the  pristine  state  of  singularity. 
And  each  man  stand  alone. 


(A  SeruaU  enttrs.) 
Gentlemen,  the  fire-works  are  ready. 

riRST  GENTLEMAN. 

What  be  theyf 

LOVEL. 

The  work  of  Londoo  artists,  which  oar  hoat  hM 
provided  in  honor  of  this  day. 

SECOND  GENTLEMAN. 

'Sdeath,  who  would  part  with  his  wine  for  a  rocket? 

I^VEL. 

Why  truly,  gentlemen,  as  our  kind  host  has  been 
at  the  pains  to  provide  this  spectacle,  we  can  do  no 
less  than  be  present  at  it  It  will  not  take  up  much 
time.  Every  man  may  return  fresh  and  thiiating  to 
his  liquor. 

THIRD  GENTLEMAN. 

There  is  reason  in  what  he  sajrs. 

SECOND  GENTLEMAN. 

Charge  on  then,  bottle  in  hand.  There's  husbandry 
in  that 

[They  go  out,  singing.  Only  Lotd  remains,  who 
observes  WoodvU. 

JOHN  {still  talking  to  himsdf.) 
This  Level  here 's  of  a  tough  honesty. 
Would  put  the  rack  to  the  proof  He  is  not  of  that  sort 
Which  haunt  my  house,  snorting  the  liquors. 
And  when  their  wisdoms  are  afloat  with  wine. 
Spend  vows  as  fast  as  vapors,  which  go  off 
Even  with  the  fumes,  their  fathera.  He  is  one. 
Whose  sober  morning  actions 
Shame  not  his  o'emight  promises ; 
Talks  little,  flatters  less,  and  makes  no  promises  ; 
Why  this  is  he,  whom  the  dcrk-i%*isdcnn'd  &te 
Might  trust  her  counsels  of  predestination  with. 
And  the  world  be  no  loser. 
Why  should  I  fear  this  man  7  [Seeing  Lovkl. 

Where  is  the  company  gone  7 

LOVEL. 

To  see  tlie  fire-works,  where  you  will  be  expected 
to  follow.   But  I  perceive  you  are  better  engaged. 

JOHN. 

I  have  been  meditating  this  holf^hour 
On  idl  the  properties  of  a  brave  friendship, 
The  mysteries  that  are  in  it  the  noble  uses. 
Its  limits  withal,  and  its  nice  boundaries. 
Exempli  gratiSt.  how  far  a  roan 
May  lawfully  forswear  himself  for  his  friend ; 
What  quantity  of  lies,  some  of  them  brave  ones. 
He  may  lawfully  incur  in  a  friend's  behalf; 
What  oaths,  blood-crimes,  hereditary  quarrels. 
Night  brawls,  fierce  words,  and  duels  in  the  mornifig. 
He  need  not  stick  at  to  maintain  his  friend's  honor, 
or  his  cause. 

LOVEL. 

I  think  many  men  would  die  for  their  friends. 

JOHN. 

Death!  why  *t  is  nothing.   We  go  to  it  for  sport. 
To  gain  a  name,  or  purse,  or  please  a  sullen  humor. 
When  one  has  worn  his  fortune's  livery  threadbare. 
Or  his  spleen'd  mistress  frowns.     Husbands  will 

venture  on  it 
To  cure  the  hot  fits  and  cold  shakings  of  jealooty. 
A  friend,  sir,  must  do  more. 

LOVEL. 

Can  he  do  more  than  die  7 

JOHN. 

To  lenre  a  friend,  this  he  may  da   Pray  mark  no. 
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Having  a  law  within  (great  spirita  feel  one) 
He  cannot,  ought  not  to  be  bound  by  any 
Positive  laws  or  ord'nanccs  extern, 
But  may  reject  all  these :  by  the  law  of  friendship 
He  may  do  so  ranch,  be  they,  indifierently, 
Penn'd  statutes,  or  the  land's  unwritten  usages. 
As  public  fame,  civil  oomplianoes, 
Misnamed  honor,  trust  in  matter  of  secrets, 
All  vows  and  promises,  the  feeble  mind's  raligioa 
(Binding  our  rooming  knowledge  to  approve 
What  iMt  night's  ignorance  spake) ; 
The  ties  of  blood  withal,  and  pntiadice  of  kin. 
Sir,  these  weak  terrors 

Must  never  shake  me.    I  know  what  belongs 
To  a  worthy  friendship.    Come,  you  shall  have  my 
confidence. 

LOVEL. 

I  hope  you  think  me  worthy. 

JOHN. 

You  will  smile  to  hoar  now— • 

Sir  Walter  never  has  been  out  of  the  islaiML  • 

LOTKL. 

Tou  amaze  me. 

JOHN. 

That  same  report  of  his  escape  to  Fmnoe 
Was  a  fine  tde,  ibrged  by  mysel^- 
Ha!  ha! 
I  knew  it  would  stsgger  him. 

LOTKL. 

Pray,  give  me  leave. 

Where  has  he  dwelt,  how  lived,  how  lain  eooeetl'd? 

Sure  I  may  ask  so  much. 

JOBN. 

From  place  to  place,  dwelling  in  no  place  king. 
My  brother  Simon  still  hath  home  him  company, 
(Tis  a  brave  youth,  I  envy  him  all  his  viitoei). 
Di^uisod  in  foreign  garb,  they  pass  for  Frmchmen, 
Two  Protestant  exiles  from  the  limosin, 
Newly  arrived.  Their  dwelling 'snow  at  Nottingham, 
Where  no  aoul  knows  them. 

LOVXL. 

Can  you  assign  any  reason,  why  a  gentleman  of 
Sir  Waiter's  known  prudence  should  expose  his  per- 
son so  lightly  ? 

JOHN. 

I  believe,  a  certain  londnesa, 

A  child-like  cleaving  to  the  land  that  gave  him  birth. 

Chains  him  like  fiite. 

LOVXL. 

I  have  known  some  exiles  thus 

To  linger  out  the  term  of  the  law's  h 

To  the  hamd  of  being  known. 

JOBIC 

You  may  suppose  sometimes 

They  use  the  netghb'ring  Sherwood  ftr  their  aportt 

Their  exercise  atid  freer  recreation^— 

I  see  you  smile.    Pray  now,  be  carefoL 

LOVEL. 

I  am  no  babbler  sir ;  you  need  not  fisar  me. 

JOHN. 

But  some  men  have  been  known  to  talk  in  their  deep, 
And  tell  fine  tales  that  way. 

LOVXL. 

I  have  heard  so  much.    But,  to  say  tmth,  I  moMly 
sleep  akme. 
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JOHN. 


Or  drink,  sir  ?  do  yon  never  drink  too  freely  f 
Some  men  will  drink,  and  tell  you  aU 


LOVEL. 

Why  do  you  question  me,  who  know  my  habital 

JOHN. 

I  think  yoo  are  no  sot. 

No  tavem-troubler,  worshipper  of  the  grape ; 

But  all  men  drink  sometimes, 

And  veriest  saints  at  festivals  relax, 

The  marriage  of  a  fnend,  or  a  wife's  birth-day. 

LOVXL. 

How  much,  sir,  may  a  man  with  safety  drink  f 

[SmOiHg 

JOHN. 

Sir,  three  half-pints  a  day  is  reaaonaUe ; 
I  care  not  if  you  never  exceed  that  quantity. 

LOVXL. 

I  shall  observe  it ; 

On  holidays  two  quarts. 

JOHN. 

Or  stay ;  you  keep  no  wench  f 

LOVEL. 

Ha! 

JOHN. 

No  painted  mistress  for  your  private  hoarsf 
Ton  keep  no  whore,  sir  f 

LOVXL. 

What  does  he  meant 

JOHN 

Who  for  a  ckise  embrace,  a  toy  of  mm. 
And  amorous  praising  of  your  woniiip's  breath 
In  rosy  jonction  of  four  melting  lips. 
Can  kiss  out  secrets  from  you  f 

LOVXL. 

How  strange  this  passionate  behavior  shows  in  yon 
Sure  yon  think  me  some  weak  one. 

JOHN. 

Pray  pardon  me  some  fean. 

You  have  now  the  pledge  of  a  dear  fether's  life. 

I  am  a  son — would  fein  be  thought  a  loving  one ; 

Yon  may  allow  me  some  fears :  do  not  despise  me, 

If.  in  a  poature  foreign  to  my  spirit. 

And  by  our  well-knit  friendship  I  oonjure  you. 

Touch  not  Sir  Walter's  life.  [Kaedt. 

You  see  these  tears.    My  fether's  an  oU  man. 

Pray  let  him  live. 

LOVXL. 

I  must  be  bold  to  tell  you,  theae  new  freedoms 
Show  most  unhandsome  in  3roiL 

JOHN  {ri$ingi. 
Ha !  do  3ron  say  so  7 

Sure,  you  are  not  grown  proud  upon  my  secret ! 
Ah !  now  I  see  it  plain.    He  would  be  babbUng . 
No  doubt  a  garrulous  and  hard-feeed  traitor— 


But  I  '11  not  give  yon  leave. 

LOVXL. 

What  does  this  madman  mean  f 

JOHN. 

Come,  sir,  here  is  no  subterfuge. 
Tou  must  kill  me,  or  I  kill  you. 

LOVXL  (drawing). 
Then  self-defence  plead  my  excuse. 
Have  at  yon,  sir. 


[0NMBf. 
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JOHN. 

Stay,  Sir: 

I  hope  you  have  made  your  will ; 

If  not,  'tb  no  great  matter. 

A  broken  cavalier  hai  seldom  much 

He  can  bequeath :  an  old  worn  peruke, 

A  muff-box  with  a  picture  of  Prince  Rupert, 

A  ratty  sword  be  '11  swear  was  used  at  Naseby, 

Though  it  ne'er  came  within  ten  miles  of  the  place; 

And,  if  he 's  very  rich, 

A  cheap  edition  of  the  Icon  BanUkB, 

U  mostly  all  the  wealth  he  dies  poMesB*d  o£ 

Ton  say  few  prayers,  I  fimcy ; — 

So  to  it  again. 

[Theyfght  again,    Lovel  is  diMtrmed. 

LOVEL. 

Ton  had  best  now  lake  my  life.  I  guess  you  mean  it 

Joii.M  (mumng). 
No  .* — ^Men  will  say  I  fear*d  him,  if  I  kill'd  him. 
live  still,  and  be  a  traitor  in  thy  wirii, 
But  never  act  thy  thought,  being  a  oovi'ard. 
That  vengeance,  which  thy  soul  shall  nightly  thirst  ibr, 
And  this  disgrace  I  *ve  done  you  cry  cdoud  for, 
Still  have  the  will  without  the  power  to  execute. 
So  now  I  leave  you, 
F*^ng  a  sweet  security.    No  doubt 
Mf  secret  shall  remain  a  xirgin  ibr  you! — 

[Goes  out,  tmiUng  in  scorn. 

LOVEL  {TUitlg)* 

For  once  you  are  mistaken  in  your  man. 
The  deed  you  wot  of  shall  forthwith  be  done. 
A  bird  let  loose,  a  secret  out  of  hand. 
Returns  not  back.    Why,  then  't  is  baby  policy 
Tb  menace  him  who  hath  it  in  his  keeping. 
I  will  go  look  for  Gray ; 

Then,  northward  ho !  such  tricks  as  we  shall  play 
Have  not  been  seen,  I  think,  in  merry  Sherwood, 
Since  the  days  of  Robin  Hoqd  that  aicher  good. 


ACT  IV. 

8CENB  I. 

An  Apartment  in  WoodvU  HaB, 

JOHN  wooDviL  (alone). 
A  weight  of  wine  lies  heavy  on  my  head. 
The  unoonoocted  follies  of  last  nig^t 
Now  all  those  jovial  foncies,  and  bright  hopes, 
Children  of  wine,  go  off  like  dreams. 
This  sick  vertigo  here 
Preachcth  of  temperance,  no  senrmm  better. 
These  black  thoughts,  and  dull  melancholy. 
That  stick  like  bun  to  the  brain,  will  they  ne'er 

leave  me? 
Some  men  are  full  of  choler,  when  they  are  drunk; 
Some  brawl  of  matter  foreign  to  themselves ; 
And  some,  the  most  resolved  fools  of  all, 
Have  told  their  dearest  secreis  in  their  cups. 


SCENE  II. 

T^ForegL 

Sir  Walter,  Simon,  Lovel,  Gray. 

LOVEL. 

Sir,  u-e  are  sorry  we  cannot  return  your  Ertmk 
Mlutation. 


GRAY. 

Nor  otherwise  consider  this  garb  you  trust  to  than 
as  a  poor  disguise. 

LOVEL. 

Nor  use  much  ceremony  with  a  traitor. 

GRAY. 

Therefore,  without  much  induction  of  superfluous 
words,  1  attach  you.  Sir  Walter  Woodvil,  of  High 
Treason,  in  the  King's  name. 

LOVEL. 

And  of  taking  part  in  the  great  rebellion  against 
our  late  lawful  Sovereign,  Charles  the  First 

SIMON. 

John  has  betrayed  us,  father. 

LOVEL. 

Come,  Sir,  you  had  best  surrender  fairly.  We  know 
you,  Sir. 

SIMON. 

Hang  ye.  villains,  ye  are  two  better  known  than 
trusted.  I  have  seen  those  ftces  before.  Are  ye  not 
two  beggariy  retainers,  trencher^parasites,  to  John  ? 
I  think  ye  rank  above  his  footmen.  A  sort  of  bc<i 
and  board  worms — ^locusts  that  infest  our  house; 
a  leprosy  that  long  has  hung  upcm  its  walls  and 
princely  apartments,  reaching  to  fill  all  the  comeis 
of  my  brother's  once  noble  heart 

GRAY. 

We  are  his  friends. 

ilMON. 

Fie,  Sir,  do  not  weep.  How  these  rogues  will  tri- 
umph !  Shall  I  whip  off  their  heads,  fiuher  7  [Dmrs 

LOVEL. 

Come,  Sir,  although  this  show  handsome  in  you. 
being  hia  son,  yet  the  law  must  have  its  couree. 

81M0N. 

And  if  I  lell  you  the  law  shall  not  have  its  coursr, 
cannot  ye  be  content  ?  Courage,  fiither ;  shall  such 
things  as  these  apprehend  a  man  ?  Which  of  ye  will 
venture  upon  me! — Will  you,  Mr.  Constable  self- 
elect  7  or  you,  Sir,  with  a  pimple  on  your  nose,  got 
at  Oxford  by  hard  drinking,  your  <mly  badge  of  loy- 
alty! 

GRAY. 

Tis  a  brave  youth — ^I  cannot  strike  at  him. 

8IM0N. 

Father,  why  do  you  cover  your  ftce  with  your 
hands  7  Why  do  you  fetch  your  breath  so  hard?  See, 
villains,  his  heart  is  burst!  O  villains,  he  cannot 
speak.  One  c^  you  run  for  some  water :  quickly,  ye 
Imaves ;  will  ye  have  your  throats  cut  7  [They  both 
dink  tf.]  How  is  it  with  you.  Sir  Walter!  I/wk 
up.  Sir,  the  villains  are  gone,  He  hears  me  not,  and 
this  deep  disgrace  of  treachery  in  his  son  hath  touch- 
ed him  even  to  the  death.  O  most  distuned  and  dis> 
tempered  world,  where  sons  talk  their  aged  fothers 
into  their  graves !  Garrulous  and  diseased  world,  and 
still  empty,  rotten  and  hollow  taUdng  world,  whefe 
good  men  decay,  states  turn  round  in  an  endlesa  mu- 
tability, and  still  for  the  worM :  nothing  is  at  a  stay, 
nothing  abides  but  vanity,  chaotic  vani^. — ^Brother, 
adieu! 

There  lies  the  parent  stock  which  gave  us  life. 
Which  I  will  see  consign'd  with  tears  to  earth. 
Leave  thou  the  solemn  funeral  rites  to  me. 
Grief  and  a  true  remorse  abide  with  the^* 

[Bsart  tn  iht  hci% 
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SCENE    III. 
AmoOut  part  of  the  ForetL 

MARGARET  (flione), 

1 1  wai  an  error  merely,  and  no  crime, 

An  unsuspecting  openness  in  youth, 

That  from  his  lips  the  fatal  secret  drew. 

Which  should  have  slept  like  one  of  nature's  mysteriea, 

Unveil'd  by  any  man. 

Well,  he  u  dead ! 

And  what  should  Margaret  do  in  the  forest  ? 

Oill-starr'd  John! 

O  Woodvil,  man  enfeoffed  to  despair! 

Take  thy  fiirewell  of  peace. 

O  never  look  again  to  see  good  days, 

Or  close  thy  lids  in  comfortable  nights, 

Or  ever  think  a  happy  thought  again. 

If  what  I  have  heard  be  true. — 
Forsaken  of  the  world  must  Woodvil  live. 
If  he  did  tell  these  men. 

No  tongue  roust  speak  to  him,  no  tongue  of  roan 
^laie  him,  when  he  wakes  up  in  a  morning; 
Or  bid  "  good  night**  to  John.     Who  seeks  to  live 
In  amity  with  thee,  must  for  thy  sake 
Abide  the  world's  reproach.    What  then  f 
Shall  Margaret  join  the  clamors  of  the  world, 
Against  her  friend  ?  O  undisocming  world, 
That  cannot  from  misfortune  separate  guilt. 
No,  nottn  thought!  O  never,  never,  John. 
Prepared  to  share  the  fortunes  of  her  friend 
For  better  or  for  worge,  thy  Margaret  comes. 
To  pour  into  thy  wounds  a  healing  love. 
And  wake  the  memory  of  an  ancient  friendship. 
And  pardon  me,  thou  spirit  of  Sir  Walter, 
Who,  in  compassion  to  the  wretched  living. 
Have  but  few  tears  to  waste  upon  the  dead. 


SCENE   IV. 


WoodvUHan. 
Sandford,  Margaret  (a*  from  a  journey). 


8ANDFORD. 

The  \nolence  of  the  sudden  mischance  hath  so 
wrou)!;ht  in  him,  who  by  nature  is  allied  to  nothing 
hfs  than  a  self-debasing  humor  of  dejection,  that  I 
have  never  seen  anything  more  changed  and  spirit- 
broken.  He  hath,  with  a  peremptory  resolution,  dia- 
missed  the  partners  of  his  riots  and  late  hours,  denied 
his  house  and  person  to  their  moat  earnest  aolidtingB, 
and  will  be  seen  by  none.  He  keeps  ever  alone, 
and  his  grief  (which  is  solitary)  does  not  so  much 
fteem  to  poHsess  and  govern  in  him,  as  it  is  by  him, 
with  a  wilfulneia  of  most  manifest  affection,  enter- 
tained and  cherished. 

MARGARET. 

How  bears  he  up  against  the  common  rumor? 

SANDFORD. 

With  a  strange  indifference,  which  whosoever  dives 
not  into  the  nicenen  of  his  sorrow  might  mistake  for 
olxliirate  and  insensate.  Yet  are  the  wings  of  his 
pndc  for  ever  dipt ;  and  yet  a  virtuous  predominance 
of*  filial  grief  i«  so  ever  uppermost,  that  jroa  may  dis- 
cover his  thoughts  less  troubled  with  conjectoiring 
what  living  opinions  will  say.  and  judge  of  his  deeds, 
than  absorbed  and  buried  with  the  dead,  whom  his 
indiscretion  made  so. 


MARGARET. 

I  know  a  greatness  ever  lo  be  resident  in  him,  to 
which  the  admiring  eyes  of  men  should  look  ap  even 
in  the  declining  and  bankrupt  state  of  his  pride. 
Fain  would  I  see  him.  fain  talk  with  him ;  bat  Ihlt 
a  sense  of  respect,  which  is  violated,  when  without 
deliberation  we  press  into  the  society  of  the  nnhapf^, 
checks  and  holds  me  back.  How,  think  you,  he 
would  bear  my  presence  f 

SANDFORD. 

As  of  an  assured  friend,  whom  in  the  fbrgetfiiliiea 
of  his  fortunes  he  passed  by.  See  him  you  most;  but 
not  to-night  The  newness  of  the  sight  shall  move 
the  bitterest  compunction  and  the  truest  remorse ;  but 
aflerwarda,  trust  me,  dear  lady,  the  happiest  effects 
of  a  returning  peace,  and  a  gracious  comfort,  to  him, 
to  you,  and  all  of  us. 

MARGARET. 

I  think  he  would  not  deny  me.  He  hath  ere  this 
received  fiirewell  letters  from  his  l»rother,  who  hatfi 
taken  a  resolution  to  estrange  himself,  f(X  a  time,  from 
country,  friends,  and  kindred,  and  to  seek  occupatioii 
for  his  sad  thoughts  in  travelling  in  foreign  places, 
where  sights  remote  and  extern  to  hims^ may  draw 
from  him  kindly  and  not  painful  ruminations. 

8ANDF0RD. 

I  was  present  at  the  receipt  of  the  letter.  The  con- 
tents seemed  to  affect  hiro,  for  a  moment,  with  a 
more  lively  passion  of  grief  than  he  has  at  any  time 
outv^'ardly  shown.  He  wept  with  many  tears  (which 
I  had  not  before  noted  in  him), 'and  oppoared  to  be 
touched  with  a  sense  of  some  unkindness^;  but  die 
cause  of  their  sad  sepanticm  and  divorce  quickly  re- 
curring, he  presently  returned  to  his  former  inward- 
ness of  suffering. 

MARGARET. 

The  reproach  of  his  brother's  presence  at  this  hour 
should  have  been  a  weight  more  than  could  be  sua* 
tained  by  his  already  oppressed  and  sinking  spirit — 
Meditating  upon  these  intricate  and  widespread 
sorrows,  hath  brought  a  hea\'iness  upon  me,  as  of 
sleep.     How  goes  the  night  f 

SANDFORa 

An  hour  past  sun-set  You  shall  first  refresh  your 
limbs  (tired  with  travel)  with  meats  and  some  cordial 
wine,  and  then  betake  your  no  less  wearied  mind  to 
repose. 

MARGARET. 

A  good  rest  to  us  all. 

BANDFORD. 

Thanks,  lady. 


ACT  V. 


SCENE  I. 


John  Woodvil  ffirettUig). 

JOHN. 

How  beautiful,  [Handling  hii 

And  comely  do  these  mourning  garments  show! 

Sure  Grief  hath  set  his  sacred  impress  here, 

To  claim  the  world*s  respect !  they  note  so  feelingly 

By  outward  types  the  serious  man  withio^— 

Alas !  what  part  or  portion  can  I  claim 

In  all  the  decencies  of  virtuous  sorrow, 
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Which  other  moumen  we  f  as,  namely, 

Thii  black  attire,  ahatraction  from  ■ociety, 

Good  tfaotigfata.  and  frequent  light,  and  aekloiii  imilea. 

A  deaTing  aadneai  native  to  the  brow, 

AD  aweet  oondolemenia  of  like^eved  firiMida, 

CS\mt  tteal  away  the  senee  of  km  aUnoat), 

Men'a  pity,  and  good  oflScea 

Which  enemies  themselves  do  lor  us  then, 

Patting  their  hostilo  disposition  off. 

As  we  put  off  our  high  thoughts  and  proud  looks. 

[Pauses^  and  obterves  tkt  pictwret. 
These  pictures  must  be  taken  down : 
The  portraitures  of  our  most  ancient  family 
For  nigh  three  hundred  yean !  How  have  I  hsten'd. 
To  hear  Sir  Walter,  with  an  old  man's  pride, 
Holding  me  in  his  arms,  a  prating  boy. 
And  pointing  to  the  pictures  where  they  hung. 
Repeat  by  course  tboir  worthy  histories, 
(As  Hugh  de  Widville.  Walter,  fint  of  the  name. 
And  Amie  the  handsome.  Stephen,  and  ftmous  Jchn : 
Telling  me  I  must  be  his  famous  John). 
But  that  was  in  old  times. 
Now,  no  more 

Must  I  grow  proud  upon  our  house's  pride. 
I  rather,  I,  by  most  unheard-of  crimes. 
Have  backward  tainted  all  their  noble  blood. 
Rased  out  the  memory  of  an  ancient  family, 
And  quite  revenKxl  the  honors  of  our  house. 
Who  now  shall  sit  and  tell  us  anecdotes  f 
The  secret  history  of  lus  own  times. 
And  fashions  of  the  world  when  he  was  young : 
How  England  slept  out  three-and-twenty  yean, 
While  Carr  and  VilUera  ruled  the  baby  king : 
The  costly  Andes  of  the  pedant's  reign, 
Balls,  feastings,  huntings,  shows  in  allegory. 
And  Beauties  of  the  court  of  James  the  Fint 

Margaret  enier$. 

JOHN. 

Cones  Margaret  here  to  witness  my  disgrace  ? 
O,  lady,  I  have  suffer'd  loss. 
And  diminution  of  my  honor's  brightness. 
You  bring  some  images  of  old  times,  Margaret, 
That  should  be  now  forgotten. 

MARGARET. 

Old  times  should  never  be  forgotten,  Jolm. 
I  came  to  talk  about  them  with  my  friend. 

JOHN. 

f  did  refuse  you.  Margaret,  in  my  pride. 

MARGARET. 

If  John  rejected  Margaret  in  his  pride, 
(As  who  does  not,  being  splenetic,  refuse 
Sometimes  old  playfellows),  the  spleen  bdng  gone, 
The  oflence  no  longer  lives. 

0  Woodvil,  those  wore  happy  days, 
When  we  two  fint  began  to  love.     When  first, 
Under  pretence  of  visiting  my  father, 
(Being  then  a  stripling,  nigh  upon  my  age), 
You  came  a  wooing  to  his  daughter,  John. 
Do  you  remember. 

With  what  a  coy  reserve  and  soldom  speech 
/Young  maidens  must  be  chary  of  their  speedi), 

1  kept  the  honon  of  my  maiden  pride  ? 
I  was  your  fiivorite  then. 

JOHN. 

O  ^fargaret.  Margaret ! 


These  your  submissions  to  my  low  estate, 
And  cleavings  to  the  fates  of  sunken  Woodvil, 
Write  bitter  things  'gainst  my  unworthiness. 
'fhou  perfect  pattern  of  thy  slander'd  sex. 
Whom  miseries  of  mine  could  never  alienate. 
Nor  change  of  fortune  shake ;  whom  injuries. 
And  slights  (the  wont  of  injuries)  which  moved 
Thy  nature  to  return  scorn  with  like  soom, 
Then  when  you  leA  in  virtuous  pride  this  house. 
Could  not  so  separate,  but  now  in  this 
My  day  of  shame,  when  all  the  world  forsake  me. 
You  only  visit  me,  love,  and  forgive  me. 

MARGARET. 

Dost  yet  remember  the  green  arbor,  John, 
In  the  south  gardens  of  my  fiither's  house. 
Where  we  have  seen  the  summer  sun  go  down. 
Exchanging  tnie-knre's  vows  without  restraint  ? 
And  that  old  wood,  you  call'd  your  wilderness. 
And  vow'd  in  sport  to  build  a  chapel  in  it. 
There  dwell 

**  Like  hermit  poor 

In  pensive  place  obscure," 

And  tell  your  Ave  Maries  by  the  curls 

(Dropping  like  golden  beads)  on  Margaret's  hair  ; 

And  make  confession  seven  times  a  day 

Of  every  thought  that  stray'd  from  love  and  Margaret  ; 

And  I  your  saint  the  penance  should  appoint — 

Believe  me,  sir,  I  will  not  now  be  laid 

Aside,  like  an  old  fashion. 

JOHN. 

0  lady,  poor  and  atgect  are  my  thoushts. 
My  pride  is  cured,  my  hopes  are  under  clouds, 

1  have  no  part  in  any  good  man's  love. 
In  all  earth's  pleasures  portion  have  I  none, 
I  fiule  and  wither  in  my  own  esteem. 
This  earth  holds  not  alive  so  poor  a  thing  as  I  am. 
I  was  not  always  thus.  [  Weqa 

MARGARET. 

Thou  noble  nature. 

Which  lion-like  didst  awe  the  inferior  creatures. 
Now  trampled  on  by  beasts  of  basest  quality. 
My  dear  heart's  lord,  life's  pride,  soul-honor'd  John 
Upon  her  knees  (regard  her  poor  request) 
Your  fikvoriie,  once-beloved  Margaret,  kneels. 

JOHN. 

What  wouldst  thou,  lady,  ever-honor'd  Margaret  ? 

MARGARET. 

That  John  would  think  more  nobly  of  himseli) 

More  worthily  of  high  heaven ; 

And  not  for  one  misfortune,  child  of  chance, 

No  crime,  but  unfijreseen,  and  sent  to  punish 

The  leas  ofience  with  image  of  the  greater. 

Thereby  to  work  the  soul's  humility, 

(Which  end  hath  happily  not  been  frustrate  qiute), 

O  not  for  one  offence  mistrust  heaven's  mercy. 

Nor  quit  thy  hope  of  happy  days  to  come — 

John  yet  has  many  happy  days  to  live ; 

To  live  and  make  atonement 

JOHN. 

Excellent  lady, 

Whose  suit  hath  drawn  this  soAness  fVom  my  rnes. 
Not  the  world's  scorn,  nor  falling  off  c^  fri(>ni!s 
Could  ever  da     Will  you  go  with  me,  Margaret  f 

MARGARET  (ruting). 

Go  whither,  John  ? 
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JOHN. 

Go  in  with  me, 

And  prmy  for  the  peace  of  oar  inquiet  minds  f 

MARQARET. 

That  I  will,  John.—  [JExw«t 


SCENE  II. 

An  imter  ApartmenL 

John  is  ditcaoered  kneeUng. — ^Margaebt  tUmUng 

over  him. 

t 

JOUN  {rises). 
I  cannot  bear 

To  see  you  waste  that  youth  and  excellent  beauty 
('Tis  now  the  golden  time  of  the  day  with  you), 
In  tending  such  a  broken  wretch  as  I  am. 

MARGARET. 

John  will  break  Margaret's  heart,  if  he  speak  sa 

0  sir,  sir,  sir,  you  are  too  melancholy, 
And  I  must  call  it  caprice.   I  am  somewhat  bold 
Perhaps  in  this.   But  you  are  now  my  patient, 
(Vou  know  you  gave  me  leave  to  call  you  so), 
And  1  must  chide  these  pestilent  humors  from  you. 

JOHN. 

They  are  gone. — 

Mark,  love,  how  cheerfully  I  speak ! 

1  can  smile  too,  and  I  almost  begin 
To  luiderstand  what  kind  of  creature  Hope  ii. 

MARGARET. 

Now  this  is  better,  this  mirth  becomes  you  John. 

JOHN. 

Yet  tell  me,  if  I  over-act  my  mirth, 

(Being  but  a  novipe,  I  may  fall  into  that  error) : 

That  were  a  sad  indecency,  you  know. 

MARGARET. 

Nay,  never  fear. 

1  will  be  mistress  of  your  humors. 

And  you  shall  frown  or  smile  by  the  book. 

And  herein  I  shall  be  most  peremptory, 

Cry,  "  this  shows  well,  but  that  inclines  to  levity, 

This  frown  has  too  much  of  the  Woodvil  in-il. 

But  that  fine  sunshine  has  redeemed  it  quite." 

JOHN. 

How  sweetly  Margaret  robs  me  of  myself! 

MARGARET. 

To  give  you  in  your  stead  a  better  self! 

Such  as  you  were,  when  these  eyes  first  beheld 

You  mounted  on  your  sprightly  steed,  White  Margery, 

Sir  Rowland  my  father's  giA, 

And  all  my  maidens  gave  my  heart  for  lost 

I  was  a  young  thing  then,  being  newly  come 

Home  from  my  convent  education,  where 

Seven  years  I  had  wasted  in  the  bosom  of  France : 

Returning  home  true  Protestant,  you  calKd  me 

Your  little  heretic  nun.  How  timid-bashful 

Did  John  salute  his  love,  being  newly  seen. 

Sir  Rowland  term'd  it  a  rare  modesty. 

And  praised  it  in  a  youth. 

JOHN. 

Now  Margaret  weeps  herself.  [A  noise  of  beOs  kmrd, 

.      MARGARET. 

Hark  the  bells,  John. 

JOHN. 

Those  ore  the  church-bells  of  St  Mary  Ottery. 
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MARGARET. 

I  know  it 

JOHN. 

6t  Mary  Ottery,  my  native  village 
In  the  sweet  shire  of  Devon. 
Those  ore  the  bells. 

MARGARET. 

Wilt  go  to  church,  John  f 

JOHN. 

I  have  been  there  already. 

MARGARET. 

How  canst  say  thou  hast  been  there  already  f 
The  bells  are  only  now  ringing  for  morning  service, 
and  hast  thou  been  at  church  already  f  \ 

JOHN. 

I  lefl  my  bed  betimes,  I  could  not  sleep, 

And  when  I  rose,  I  look'd  (as  ray  custom  is) 

From  my  chamber-window,  where  I  can  see  the  son 

rise; 
And  the  first  obiect  I  discem'd 
Was  the  glistering  spire  of  St.  Mary  Otteiy. 

MARGARET. 

Well,  John. 

JOHN. 

Then  I  remember'd  *twas  the  sabbath-day. 
Immediately  a  wish  arose  in  my  mind, 
To  go  to  church  and  pray  with  Christian  people. 
And  then  I  check'd  myself,  and  said  to  myself; 
"  Thou  hast  been  a  heathen,  John,  these  two  yean  past 
(Not  having  been  at  church  in  all  that  time). 
And  is  it  fit,  that  now  for  the  first  time 
Thou  shouldst  offend  the  eyes  of  Christian  people 
With  a  murderer's  presence  in  the  house  of  piayerf 
Thou  wouldst  but  discompose  their  pious  thoDghls, 
And  do  thyself  no  good :  fur  how  couldst  thou  piay, 
With  unwash'd  hands,  and  lips  unused  to  theoffioieaf '* 
And  then  I  at  my  own  presumption  smiled ; 
And  then  I  wept  that  I  should  smile  at  all, 
Having  such  cause  of  grief!    I  wept  outright : 
Tears  like  a  river  flooded  all  my  Uuce, 
And  I  began  to  pray,  and  found  I  could  pray ; 
And  still  I  yeam'd  to  say  my  prayers  in  the  cfaurdi 
"  Doubtle»«  (said  I)  one  might  find  comfort  in  it.** 
So  stealuig  down  the  stairs,  like  one  that  fear'd  de> 

tcction. 
Or  was  about  to  act  unlawful  business 
At  that  dead  time  of  dawn, 
I  flew  to  the  church,  and  found  the  doors  wide  open, 
(Whether  by  negligence  I  knew  not. 
Or  some  peculiar  grace  to  me  vouchsafed, 
For  all  things  felt  like  mystery). 

MAKOARET. 

Yea. 

JOHN. 

So  ^tering  in,  not  without  fear, 

I  pest  into  the  family-pew. 

And  covering  up  my  eyes  for  shame, 

And  deep  perception  of  unworthinesi, 

Upon  the  little  hassock  knelt  me  down,    • 

Whore  I  so  oft  had  kneel'd, 

A  docile  infiint  by  Sir  Walter's  side ; 

And,  thinking  so,  I  wept  a  second  flood 

More  poignant  than  tie  first; 

But  aflerwards  was  greatly  comforted. 

It  seem'd,  the  guilt  of  blood  was  pasiiiig  from  ma 

Even  in  the  act  and  agony  of  tears, 

And  all  my  sins  forgiven. 
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(Md  Servant  in  the  Ftamly  of  Sir  Fkancis  Faikfoed. 

STftANOBl. 
flBKTAlfT. 

OMpuiiiimer  iiiglil»  Sir  Frmncia,  an  it  chanced, 

Waa  pacing  to  and  fro  in  tha  avenue 

Tliat  westward  fironti  our  houae. 

Among  thoM  aged  oaki,  nid  to  have  been  planted 

Three  hundred  yean  ago 

By  a  neighboring  prior  of  the  Fairford  name. 

Being  o'ertask'd  in  thought,  he  heeded  not 

The  importunate  aoit  of  one  who  flood  by  the  gate, 

And  begged  an  alma. 

Some  lay  he  ihoved  her  rudely  from  the  gate 

^th  angiy  chiding ;  but  I  can  never  think 

(Our  maater's  nature  hath  a  awcetneH  in  it) 

That  he  could  uae  a  woman,  an  old  woman. 

With  aooh  diaoourteiy :  but  he  refused  her  ■ 

And  better  had  he  met  a  lion  in  hia  path 

Than  that  old  woman  that  night ; 

For  the  waa  one  who  practised  the  black  arte, 

And  served  the  deWl,  being  since  burnt  lor  witchcraft. 

She  lookM  at  him  as  one  that  meant  to  blast  him. 

And  with  a  frightful  noise 

(T  was  partly  like  a  woman's  voice. 

And  partly  like  the  hissing  of  a  snake). 

She  nothing  said  but  this :-~ 

(Sir  Francia  told  the  words) 

A  mitddef^  nUitMeff  mudueft 

And  a  nin6-time94alUng  curte^ 
By  day  and  by  mght,  to  the  caitiff  wight. 
Who  tkakee  ie  poor  lihe  makeifrom  hie  door. 

And  Ante  %tp  the  womb  of  hit  puree. 

And  still  she  cried 

A  wuechieft 
And  a  mne-fold  withering  caree : 
For  that  ^aU  come  to  thee  that  wSl  mdo  flas, 
Both  dfl  thai  Ihou/eareet  and 


So  saying,  she  departed, 
Leaving  Sir  Francis  like  a  man,  beneath 
Whose  feet  a  scafiblding  was  suddenly  &lling  ; 
So  he  described  it 

STRAIfGEL 

A  terrible  curse .'  What  followed  ? 

SKEVANT. 

Nothing  immediate,  but  some  two  months  after 

Young  PhiUp  Fairlbrd  suddenly  fell  sick. 

And  none  could  tell  what  ailed  him ;  for  he  lay 

And  pined,  and  pined,  till  all  his  hair  fell  off, 

And  he  that  was  full-flesh*d,  became  as  thin 

As  a  two^nonths'  babe  that  has  been  starved  in  the 

nursing. 
And  sure  I  thUik 

He  bore  his  death-wound  like  a  liule  child ; 
^th  such  rare  sweetness  of  dumb  melancholy 
He  strove  to  clothe  his  agony  in  smiles, 
Which  he  would  force  up  in  his  poor  pale  cheeks, 
Like  ill-timed  guesta  that  had  no  proper  dwelling 

there; 

And,  when  they  ask*d  him  his  complaint,  he  laid 
His  hand  upon  his  heart,  to  show  the  place 
Where  Susan  came  to  him  a-nights,  he  said. 
And  prick'd  him  with  a  |un. — 
And  thereupon  Sir  Francis  calPd  to  mind 
The  beggBNwitch  that  stood  by  the  gateway 
And  begged  an  alms. 

STRANGEB. 

But  did  the  witch  confess  7 

8EEVANT. 

All  this  and  more  at  her  death. 

STEANGER. 

I  do  not  love  to  credit  tales  of  magic 
Heaven's  nrasic,  vrhich  ii  Order,  seems  unstrung. 
And  this  brave  world 
CThe  mysteiy  of  God)  unbeautified, 
Disoider*d.  marr'd,  where  such  strange  thinga  are 
acted. 


HftifiweUanrotttf  tpoettto. 


HESTER 

When  maidens  such  as  Heater  die. 
Their  place  ye  may  not  well  supply, 
Though  ye  among  a  thouaand  try, 
With  vain  endeavor. 

A  month  or  more  hath  she  been  dead, 
Yet  caimot  I  by  force  be  led 
To  think  upon  the  wormy  bed 
And  her  together. 


A  springy  motkm  in  her  gait, 
A  rising  step,  did  indicate 
Of  pride  and  joy  no  common  rate. 
That  fhish'd  her  spirit 


I  know  not  by  what  name  beside 
I  shall  it  call : — if  *l  was  not  pride. 
It  was  a  joy  to  that  allied. 
She  did  inherit 
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Her  parents  held  the  Quaker  rule, 
Which  doth  the  human  feeling  oodi. 
But  she  was  train'd  in  Nature'i  school. 
Nature  had  bleat  her. 

A  waking  eye,  a  prying  mind, 
A  heart  that  ttira,  ia  hard  to  bind, 
A  hawk's  keen  sight  ye  cannot  blind. 
Ye  could  not  Hester. 

My  sprightly  neighbor,  gone  before 
To  that  unknown  and  silent  shore, 
Shall  we  not  meet,  as  heretofore, 
Some  sununer  morning, 

When  from  thy  cheerful  eyes  a  ray 
Hath  struck  a  blisa  upon  the  day, 
A  bliss  that  would  not  go  away, 
A  sweet  fore  warning  7 


TO  CHARLES  LLOYD, 
AN  UNEXPECTED  VTBITOR. 

Alone,  obscure,  without  a  friend, 

A  cheerless,  solitary  thing, 
Why  seeks  my  Lloyd  the  stranger  outf 

What  oflfering  can  the  siraoger  bring 

Of  social  scenes,  homo-bred  delights. 
That  him  in  aught  compensate  may 

For  Stowey's  pleasant  winter  nights, 
For  loves  and  friendships  far  away  ? 

In  brief  oblivion  to  forego 

Friends,  such  as  thine,  so  justly  dear, 
And  be  awhile  with  me  content 

To  stay,  a  kindly  loiterer,  here : 

For  this  a  gleam  of  random  joy 

Hath  flush 'd  my  unaccustomed  cheek ; 

And,  with  an  o'ercharged  bursting  heart, 
I  feel  the  thanks  I  cannot  speak. 

Oh !  sweet  are  all  the  Muses'  lays. 
And  sweet  the  charm  of  matin  bird ; 

'T  was  long  since  these  estranged  eaia 
The  sweeter  voice  of  friend  had  hesid. 

The  voice  hath  spoke :  the  pleasant  sounds 

In  memory's  ear  in  afler4inie 
Shall  live,  to  sometimes  rouse  a  tear. 

And  sometimes  prompt  an  honest  rhyme. 

For,  when  the  transient  charm  is  fled. 
And  when  the  little  week.k  o*er, 

To  cheerless,  friendless,  solitude 
W^cn  I  return,  as  heretofiire. 

Long,  long,  within  my  aching  heart 
The  grateful  sense  shall  cherish'd  be ; 

1  '11  think  less  meanly  of  mjrself, 
That  Lloyd  wilt  sometimes  think  on  me. 


THK  THREE  FRIENDS. 

TmutE  jroung  maids  in  friendship  met ; 
Mary,  Marthn,  Margaret, 


Margaret  was  tall  and  fiur, 

Martha  shorter  by  a  hair ; 

If  the  first  ezoell'd  in  feature. 

The  other's  grace  and  ease  were  gfealtr; 

Mary,  though  to  rival  loth. 

In  her  best  gifts  equall'd  both. 

They  a  due  prcqxirtiaii  kept ;  . 

Martha  mourn'd  if  Maigarat  wept ; 

Margaret  joy'd  when  any  good 

She  of  Martha  undentood ; 

And  in  sympathy  fiir  either 

Mary  ¥iras  outdone  by  neither. 

Thus  fitf,  for  a  happy  space. 

All  three  ran  an  even  race, 

A  most  constant  friendship  proving 

Equally  beloved  and  lo\ing ; 

All  their  wishes,  joys,  the  same ; 

Sisters  (mly  not  in  name. 

Fortune  upon  each  one  smiled. 
As  upon  a  fav*rite  child ; 
Well  to  do  and  well  to  see 
Were  the  parents  of  all  three ; 
Till  on  Martha's  father  crdsses 
Brought  a  flood  of  worldly  losses. 
And  his  fortunes  rich  and  great 
Changed  at  once  to  low  estate ; 
Under  which  o'erwhelming  blow 
Martha's  mother  was  laid  low ; 
She,  a  hapless  orphan  lefl. 
Of  maternal  care  berefl. 
Trouble  fiillowing  trouble  &st. 
Lay  in  a  sick  bed  at  last 

In  the  depth  of  her  affliction 
Martha  now  received  conviction. 
That  a  true  and  faithful  friend 
Can  the  surest  comfort  lend. 
Night  and  day,  with  friendship  tried. 
Ever  constant  by  her  side 
Was  her  gentle  Mary  found, 
With  a  love  that  knew  no  bound ; 
And  the  solace  she  imparted 
Saved  her  dying  broken^iearted. 

In  this  scene  of  earthly  things 
Not  one  good  unmized  springs. 
That  which  had  to  Martha  proved 
A  sweet  constdation,  moved 
Difllerent  feelings  of  regret 
In  the  mind  of  Maigaret 
She,  whose  love  was  not  less  dear, 
Nor  aflfection  less  sincere 
To  her  friend,  was,  by  occaskm 
Of  more  distant  habitation. 
Fewer  visits  forced  to  pay  her. 
When  no  other  cause  did  stay  her ; 
And  her  Mary  living  nearer, 
Margaret  began  to  fear  her. 
Lest  her  visits  day  by  day 
Martha's  heart  should  stml  away. 
That  whole  heart  she  ill  could  spare  lier 
Where  till  now  she'd  been  a  aharer. 
From  this  cause  with  grief  she  pined. 
Till  at  length  her  health  declined. 
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All  her  cheerfal  spuiti  flew, 
Faat  as  Martha  gather'd  new ; 
And  her  sickneH  waxed  aore, 
Juai  when  Martha  felt  no  more. 

Mary,  who  had  quick  suapidon 
Of  her  alter'd  friend's  condition, 
Seeing  Martha's  convalescence 
Less  demanded  now  her  presence, 
With  a  goodness,  built  on  reason. 
Changed  her  measures  with  the 
Tum'd  her  steps  from  Martha's  door, 
Went  where  she  was  wanted  more ; 
All  her  care  and  thoughts  were  set 
Now  to  tend  on  Margaret 
Mary,  living  'twixt  the  two, 
From  her  home  could  oft'ner  go. 
Either  of  her  friends  to  see. 
Than  they  could  together  be. 

Truth  explain'd  is  to  suspicion 
Evermore  the  best  physician. 
Soon  her  visits  had  the  effect ; 
All  that  Margaret  did  suspect. 
From  her  fancy  vanish'd  clean ; 
She  was  soon  what  she  had  been. 
And  the  color  she  did  lack 
To  her  faded  cheek  came  back. 
Wounds  which  love  had  made  her  feel. 
Love  alone  had  power  to  heal. 

Martha,  who  the  frequent  visit 
Now  had  lost,  and  sore  did  miss  it. 
With  impatience  waxed  cross. 
Counted  Margaret's  gain  her  loss : 
All  that  Mary  did  confer 
On  her  friend,  thought  due  to  her. 
In  her  girlish  bosom  rise 
Little  foolish  jealousies. 
Which  unto  such  rancor  wrought. 
She  one  day  for  Margaret  sought ; 
Finding  her  by  chance  alone. 
She  began  with  reasons  shown, 
To  insinuate  a  fear 
Whether  Mary  was  sincere ; 
Wish'd  that  Margaret  would  take  heed 
Whence  her  actions  did  proceed. 
For  hcmclf  site  'd  long  been  minded 
Not  with  outsides  to  be  blinded ; 
All  that  pity  and  compassion, 
She  believed,  was  aflectation ; 
In  her  heart  she  doubted  whether 
Mary  cared  a  pin  for  either. 
She  could  keep  whole  weeks  at  distance, 
And  not  know  of  their  existence. 
While  all  things  remain'd  the  same ; 
Bat,  when  some  misfortune  came, 
Then  she  made  a  great  parade 
Of  her  sympathy  and  aid, — 
Not  that  she  did  really  grieve, 
It  was  only  moMe-bdieve^ 
And  she  cared  for  nothing,  so 
She  might  her  fine  feelings  show. 
And  get  credit,  on  her  part. 
For  a  soA  and  tender  heart 


With  such  speeches,  smoothly  made, 
She  found  methods  to  persuade 
Margaret  (who,  being  sore 
From  the  doubts  she  'd  felt  before, 
Was  prepared  for  mistrust) 
To  believe  her  reasons  just , 
Quite  destroy*d  that  comfort  glad, 
Which  in  Mary  late  she  had ; 
Made  her,  in  experience'  spite. 
Think  her  friend  a  hypocrite. 
And  resolve,  with  cruel  scoff, 
To  renounce  and  cast  her  off 

See  how  good  turns  are  rewarded ! 
She  of  both  is  now  discarded, 
Who  to  both  had  been  so  late 
Their  support  in  low  estate. 
All  their  comfort  and  their  stay — 
Now  of  both  is  cast  away. 
But  the  league  her  presence  cherifih'd, 
Losing  its  best  prop,  soon  perish'd ; 
She,  that  was  a  link  to  cither, 
To  keep  them  and  it  together, 
Being  gone,  the  two  (no  wonder) 
That  were  left,  soon  fell  asunder ; — 
Some  civilities  were  kept 
But  the  heart  of  friendship  slept : 
Love  witli  hollow  forms  was  fed. 
But  the  life  of  love  lay  dead  : 
A  cold  intercourse  they  held. 
After  Mary  was  expell'd. 

Two  long  years  did  intervene 
Since  they  'd  either  of  them  seen. 
Or,  by  letter,  any  word 
Of  their  old  companion  heard, — 
When,  upon  a  day,  once  walking. 
Of  indifferent  matters  talking. 
They  a  female  figure  met ; — 
Martha  said  to  Margaret 
"  That  young  maid  in  face  does  carry 
A  resemblance  strong  of  Mary." 
Margaret  at  nearer  sight 
Own'd  her  observation  right ; 
But  they  did  not  far  proceed 
Ere  they  knew  *t  was  she  indeed. 
She— but,  ah !  how  changed  t)iey  \iew  her 
From  that  person  which  they  knew  her ! 
Her  fine  fhce  disease  had  scarr'd. 
And  its  matchless  beauty  raarr'd : — 
But  enough  was  left  to  trace 
Mary's  sweetness — Mary's  grace. 
When  her  eye  did  first  behold  them. 
How  they  blush'd ! — but,  when  she  told  them. 
How  on  a  sick  bod  she  lay 
Months,  while  they  had  kept  away. 
And  had  no  inquiries  mode 
If  she  were  alive  or  dead  ; — 
How,  fer  want  of  a  true  friend, 
She  was  brought  near  to  her  end. 
And  was  like  so  to  have  died, 
With  no  friend  at  her  bed-side ; — 
How  the  constant  irritation. 
Caused  by  fruitless  expectation 
Of  their  coming,  had  extended 
TheiUnesSpWhanshe  might  have  mended,— 
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Then,  O  then,  how  did  reflection 
Come  on  them  with  recolie^^tion ! 
All  that  she  had  done  for  ihem. 
How  it  did  their  fault  condemn ! 

Bat  iweet  Mary,  ttill  the  same, 
Kindly  eased  them  of  their  shame ; 
Spoke  to  them  with  accents  bland. 
Took  ihem  friendly  by  the  hand  ; 
Bound  them  both  with  promise  fitst. 
Not  to  speak  of  troubles  past ; 
BAade  them  on  the  spot  declare 
A  new  league  of  friendship  there; 
Which,  without  a  word  of  strife. 
Lasted  thenceforth  long  as  life. 
Martha  now  and  Margaret 
Strove  who  most  should  pay  the  debt 
Which  they  owed  her,  nor  did  vary 
Ever  afler  from  their  Mary. 


TO  A  RIVER  IN  WHICH  A  CHILD  WAS 
DROWNED. 

Smiung  river,  smiling  river. 

On  thy  bosom  sunbeams  play ; 
Though  they  're  fleeting,  and  retreating, 

Thou  hast  more  deceit  than  they. 

In  thy  channel,  in  thy  channel. 
Choked  with  ooze  and  grav'Ily  stones. 

Deep  immersed,  and  unhearsed, 
Lies  young  Edward's  corse :  his  bones 

Ever  whitening,  ever  whitening. 
As  thy  waves  against  them  dash; 

What  thy  torrent  in  the  current, 
Swallow'd,  now  it  helps  to  wash. 

As  if  senseless,  as  if  senseless 
Things  had  feeling  in  this  case ; 

What  so  blindly  and  unkindly, 
It  destroy 'd,  it  now  does  grace. 


THE  OLD  FAMILIAR  FACE& 

I  HAT*  had  plajrmates,  I  have  had  companions. 
In  my  days  of  childhood,  in  my  jo3rfu]  school-days, 
All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  fiices. 

I  have  been  laughing,  I  have  been  carousing. 
Drinking  late,  sitting  late,  with  my  bosom  cronies, 
AD,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  fiu;es. 

I  loved  a  love  once,  &irest  among  women ; 
Cloeed  are  her  doors  on  me,  I  must  not  see  her — 
All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  fitces. 

I  have  a  friend,  a  kinder  friend  has  no  man ; 
Like  an  ingrate,  I  left  my  friend  abruptly ; 
Left  him,  to  muse  on  the  old  familiar  fiicas. 

Ghost-like  I  paced  round  the  haunts  of  my  diildhood. 
Earth  seem'd  a  desert  I  was  bound  to  travene. 
Seeking  to  find  the  old  familiar  faces. 

Friend  of  my  bosom,  Uiou  more  than  a  brother. 
Why  wert  not  fhou  bom  in  my  father's  dwelling  f 
So  might  we  talk  of  the  old  fhmiliar  faces- 


How  some  they  have  died,  and  some  they  havelefV  me 
And  some  are  taken  from  me ;  all  are  departed ; 
All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  feces. 


HELEN. 

High-born  Helen,  round  jrour  dwelling 
These  twenty  years  I  *ve  paced  in  viin : 

Haughty  beauty,  thy  lover's  dtity 
Hath  been  to  glory  in  his  pain. 

High-bom  Helen,  proudly  telling 

Stories  of  thy  cold  disdain ; 
I  starve,  I  die,  now  you  comply, 

And  I  no  longer  can  complain. 

These  twenty  years  I  've  lived  on  tears, 
Dwelling  for  ever  on  a  frown ; 

On  sighs  I  've  fed,  your  scorn  my  braid; 
I  perish  now,  yon  kind  are  grown. 


,  tf 


t* 


Can  I,  who  loved  my  beloved 

But  for  the  soom  **  was  in  her  eye,' 

Can  I  be  moved  for  my  beloved. 
When  she  ** returns  me  sigh  fbr  si|(hf 

In  stately  pride,  by  my  bed-side. 
High-born  Helen's  portrait's  hcmg; 

Deaf  to  my  praise,  my  moumfbl  layi 
Are  nightly  to  ihe  portrait  sung. 

To  that  I  weep,  nor  ever  sleeps 
Complaining  all  night  long  to  her— 

Hdeih  groum  old,  no  longer  cdd, 
Saidf  **  you  to  all  men  I  prefer." 


A  VISION  OF  REPENTANCE. 

I  SAW  a  fiunous  fountain,  in  my  dream. 
Where  shady  pathways  to  a  valley  led ; 

A  weeping  willow  lay  upon  that  stream. 

And  all  around  the  fountain  brink  were  spread 

Wide  branching  trees,  with  dark-green  leaf  rich  clad. 

Forming  a  doubtful  twilight— -desolate  and  sad. 

The  place  was  such,  that  whoso  enter'd  in. 
Disrobed  was  of  every  earthly  thought. 

And  stra^ht  became  as  one  that  knew  not  sin. 
Or  to  the  world's  first  innocence  was  brought ; 

Enseem'd  it  now.  he  stood  on  holy  ground. 

In  sweet  and  tender  melancholy  wrapt  around. 

A  most  strange  calm  stole  o'er  my  soothed  sprite ; 

Long  time  I  stood,  and  longer  had  I  staid. 
When,  lo !  I  saw,  saw  by  the  sweet  moonlight, 

Which  came  in  silence  o'er  that  silent  shade» 
Where,  near  the  fountain,  something  like  dispau 
Made,  of  that  weeping  willow,  gariands  for  her  hair. 

And  eke  with  painful  fingers  she  inwove 
Many  an  uncouth  stem  of  savage  thorn — 

**  The  willow  garland,  that  was  for  her  love. 
And  th»tie  her  bleeding  temples  would  adorn." 

With  sighs  her  heort  nigh  burst,  salt  tears  fosi  Ml, 

As  mourofully  she  bended  o'er  that  sacred  welL 
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1V>  wbom  when  I  addrest  myself  to  speak. 
She  lifted  up  her  eyes,  and  nothing  said ; 

The  delicate  red  came  mantling  o'er  her  cheek, 
And,  gathering  up  her  loose  attire,  she  fled 

To  the  dark  covert  of  that  woody  shade. 

And  in  her  goings  seem'd  a  timid  gentle  maid. 

Revolving  in  my  mind  what  this  should  mean. 
And  why  that  lovely  lady  plained  so ; 

Perplex*d  in  thought  at  that  mysterious  scene. 
And  doubting  if  Hwere  best  to  stay  or  go, 

1  cast  mine  eyes  in  wistful  gaze  around. 

When  fiom  tlie  shades  came  slow  a  small  and  plain- 
tive sound. 

**  Psyche  am  I,  who  love  to  dwell 
In  these  brown  shades,  this  woody  dell. 
Where  never  busy  mortal  came, 
Till  now,  to  pry  upon  my  shame. 

At  thy  feet  what  thou  dost  see 
The  waters  of  repentance  be, 
Which,  night  and  day,  1  must  augment 
With  teais,  Uke  a  true  penitent. 

If  haply  so  my  day  of  grace 
Be  not  yet  past ;  and  this  lone  place, 
0'ermhadowy,dark,  excludeth  hence 
All  thoughts  but  grief  and  penitence." 

•*Wky  do9t  thou  weep,  ihcu gende  mmd! 
And  tokerefore  in  this  barren  thode 
Tliy  hidden  thoughts  with  aorrawfeed  t 
Can  thing  to  fair  repentance  need?"* 

*' O!  I  have  done  a  deed  of  shame. 
And  tainted  is  my  virgin  fiime. 
And  stain'd  the  beauteous  maiden  white 
In  which  my  bridal  robes  wore  dight" 

**And  who  the  prondaed  tpoiue,  dedare  : 
And  vJuU  thoae  bridal  garments  were," 

<*  Severe  and  saintly  righteousness 
Composed  the  clear  white  bridal  dress ; 
>  Jesus,  the  son  of  Heaven's  high  king. 
Bought  with  his  blood  the  marriage-ring. 

"  A  vn^tched  sinful  creature.  I 
Deem'd  lightly  of  that  sacred  tie. 
Gave  to  a  treacherous  world  my  heart. 
And  play'd  the  foolish  wanton's  part. 

» 

**  Soon  to  these  murky  shades  I  came. 
To  hide  from  the  snn's  light  ray  shame. 
And  still  1  haunt  this  woody  dell 
And  bathe  me  in  that  healing  well. 
Whose  waters  clear  have  influence 
From  sin's  foul  stains  the  soul  to  cleanse ; 
And,  night  and  day,  I  ihcm  augment 
With  tears,  like  a  true  penitent: 
Until,  due  expiation  made, 
And  flt  atonement  fully  paid. 
The  lord  and  bridegroom  me  present. 
Where,  in  sweet  strains  of  high  consent, 
God's  throne  before,  the  Seraphim 
Shall  chaunt  the  ecstatic  marriage-hymn." 

**  Now  Christ  restore  thee  soon*' — I  said, 
And  thenceforth  all  my  dream  was  fled. 


DIALOOUE  BETWEEN  A  MOTHER  AND  CHILD 


CHILD. 

**  O  LADT,  lay  your  costly  robes  aside, 
No  longer  may  you  glory  in  your  pride. 


It 


MOTHER. 

Wherefore  to-day  art  singing  in  mine  ear 
Sad  songs,  were  made  so  long  ago.  my  dear  ,* 
This  day  I  am  to  be  a  bride,  you  know, 
Why  sing  sad  songs,  were  maide  so  long  ago  T 

CHILD. 

O,  mother  lay  your  costly  robes  aside. 
For  you  may  never  be  another's  bride. 
That  line  I  leam'd  not  in  the  old  sad  song. 

MOTHER. 

I  pray  thee,  pretty  one,  now  hold  thy  tonguo. 
Play  with  the  bride-maids,  and  be  glad,  my  boy 
For  thou  shalt  be  a  second  father's  joy. 

CHILD. 

One  father  fondled  me  upon  his  knee. 
One  fiither  is  enough,  alone,  for  me. 


QUEEN  ORIANA'S  DREAM. 

On  a  bank  with  roses  shaded. 
Whose  sweet  scent  the  violets  aided, 
Violets  whose  breath  alone 
Yields  but  feeble  smell  or  none, 
(Sweeter  bed  Jove  ne'er  reposed  on 
When  his  eyes  Olympus  closed  on). 
While  o*er  head  six  slaves  did  hold 
Canopy  of  cloth  o*  gold. 
And  two  more  did  mnsic  keep. 
Which  might  Juno  lull  to  sleeps — 
Oriana,  who  was  queen 
To  the  mighty  Tamerlane. 
That  was  lord  of  all  the  land 
Between  Thrace  and  Samarchand. 
While  the  noon-tide  fervor  beam'd. 
Mused  herself  to  sleep,  and  dream'd. 

T^us  fiur,  in  magnific  strain, 
A  young  poet  soothed  his  vein. 
But  he  had  nor  prose  nor  numbers 
To  express  a  princess*  slumbers. — 
Youthful  Richard  had  strange  fancies. 
Was  deep  versed  in  old  romances. 
And  could  talk  whole  hours  upon 
The  great  Cham  and  Prester  John, — 
Tell  the  field  in  ^.vhich  the  Sophi 
From  the  Tartar  won  a  trophy — 
What  he  read  with  such  delight  of, 
Thought  he  could  as  easily  write  of — 
Btit  his  over-young  invention 
Kept  iK>t  pace  with  brave  intention. 
Twenty  suns  did  rise  and  set. 
And  he  could  no  further  get ; 
But,  unable  to  proceed. 
Made  a  virtue  out  of  need. 
And  his  labors  wiselier  deem'd  oC 
Pid  omit  what  the  oueen  dream*d  of, 
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A  BALLAD, 

NOTING  THE  DIFFERENCK  OP  RICH  AND  POOR,  IN 
TBS  WAYS  OP  A  RICH  NOBLE't  PALACE  AND  A  POOR 
WORKHOUSE. 


To  Um  Tune  of  tb«  "  OM  and  Younff  Coufticr." 

In  a  costly  pnlace  Youth  goes  clad  in  gold ; 
In  a  wretched  workhouse  Af^'s  limbs  are  cold : 
There  they  sit,  the  old  men  by  a  shivering*  fire, 
Still  close  and  closer  cowering,  warmth  is  their  desire. 

In  a  costly  palace,  when  the  brave  gallants  dine, 
They  have  store  ofgood  venison,  with  old  canary  wine. 
With  singing  and  music  to  heighten  the  cheer ; 
Coarse  Uts,  with  grudging,  are  the  pauper's  best  &re. 

In  a  costly  palace  Youth  is  still  caress*d 

By  a  train  of  attendants  which  laugh  at  my  young 

Lord's  jest ; 
In  a  wretched  workhouse  the  contfary  prevails : 
Does  Age  begin  to  prattle  ? — no  man  heark'neth  to 

his  tales. 

Tn  a  costly  palace,  if  the  child  with  a  pin 

Do  but  chance  to  prick  a  finger,  straight  the  doctor  is 

called  in ; 
In  a  wretched  workliouse  men  are  left  to  perish 
For  want  of  proper  cordials,  which  their  old  age 

might  cherish. 

In  a  costly  palace  Youth  enjoys  his  lust; 
In  a  wretched  workliouse,  Age,  in  oomera  thrust. 
Thinks  upon  the  former  days,  when  he  was  well  to  do. 
Had  children  to  stand  by  him,  both  fiieoda  and  kins- 
men too. 

In  a  costly  palace  Youth  his  temples  )udes 
With  a  new  devised  peruke  that  reaches  to  his  sides; 
In  a  wretched  workhouse  Age's  crown  is  bare. 
With  a  few  thin  locks  just  to  fence  out  the  cold  air. 

In  peace,  as  in  war.  't  is  our  young  gallants'  pride. 
To  walk,  each  one  i*  the  streets,  with  a  rapier  by  his  side. 
That  none  to  do  them  ir\jury  may  have  pretence ; 
Wretched  Age,  in  poverty,  must  brook  ofience. 


HYPOCHONDRIACUa 

By  myself  walking, 
To  myself  talking. 
When  as  I  ruminate 
On  my  untoward  fata. 
Scarcely  seem  I 
Alone  suflkiently, 
RInck  thoughts  continually 
Crowding  my  privacy ; 
They  come  unbidden. 
Like  Ibes  at  n  wedding, 
Thrusting  their  facea 
In  better  guests'  places. 
Peevish  and  malcontent, 
Clownish,  impertinent. 
Dashing  the  merriment: 


So  in  like  fiuhiona 

Dim  cogitations 

Follow  and  haunt  me. 

Striving  to  daunt  me, 

In  my  heart  festering. 

In  my  ears  whispering, 

"  Thy  friends  are  treacherous. 

Thy  ibes  are  dangerous, 

Thy  dreams  ominous.*' 

Fierce  Anthropophagi,  ^ 

Spectra,  Diaboli, 
What  scared  St.  Anthony, 
Hobgoblins,  Lemures, 
Dreams  of  Antipodes, 
Night-riding  Incubi 
Troubling  the  fiintasy, 
All  dire  illusions 
Causing  confusions ; 
Figments  heretical. 
Scruples  fantastical. 
Doubts  diabolical, 
Abaddon  vexeih  me, 
Mahu  perplexeth  me, 
Lucifer  loareth  mo 

Jem!  Maria!  liberala  not  ab  hU  dirit  tentahon 
Immici. 


A  FAREWELL  TO  TOBACCO. 

May  the  Babylonish  curse 
Straight  confound  my  stammering  verse, 
If  I  can  a  passage  see 
In  this  word-perplexity. 
Or  a  fit  expression  find. 
Or  a  language  to  my  mind, 
(Still  the  phrase  is  wide  or  scant) 
To  take  leave  of  thee,  great  plant  ! 
Or  in  any  terms  relate 
Half  my  love,  or  half  my  hate : 
For  I  hate,  yet  love,  thee  so. 
That,  whichever  thing  I  show, 
The  plain  truth  will  seem  to  be 
A  constrain'd  hyperbole. 
And  the  passion  to  proceed 
More  from  a  mistress  than  a  weed. 

Sooty  retainer  to  the  vine, 
Bacchus*  black  8er\-ant.  negro  fme ; 
Sorcerer,  that  makest  us  dote  upon 
Thy  begrimed  complexion. 
And,  for  thy  pernicious  sake. 
More  and  greater  oaths  to  break 
Than  reclaimed  lovers  take 
'Gainst  women :  thou  thy  siege  dost  lay 
Much  too  in  the  female  way. 
While  thou  suck'st  the  lah'ring  breath 
Faster  than  kisses,  or  than  death. 

Thou  in  such  a  cloud  dost  bind  us. 
That  our  worst  foes  cannot  find  us. 
And  ill  fortune,  that  would  thwart  us. 
Shoots  at  rovers,  shooting  at  ns ; 
While  each  man,  through  thy  heightening  st 
Does  like  a  smoking  Etna  seem. 
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And  all  about  vm  does  cipraa 
(Fancy  and  wit  in  ridiMt  dmi) 
A  Sicilian  fruitfiJnew. 

Tbou  through  roch  a  mift  doat  ihow  rm, 
That  oar  beat  firiende  do  not  know  va, 
And,  lor  thoae  allowed  featurea, 
Due  to  reasonable  creaturea, 
Iiken*it  ua  to  fell  Chimeiea, 
Momtera  that,  who  tee  ua,  fear  jm ; 
Worse  than  Cerberus  or  Geryon, 
Or,  who  /int  loved  a  cloud,  IxioD. 

Bacchus  we  know,  and  we  allow 
His  tipsy  rites.    But  what  art  tbou. 
That  but  by  reflex  canal  show 
What  his  deity  can  do^ 
As  the  false  Egyptian  spell 
Aped  the  true  Hebrew  miracle  7 
Some  few  vapors  thou  roayst  raiae. 
The  weak  brain  may  serve  to  amase, 
But  to  the  reins  and  nobler  heart 
Canst  nor  life  nor  heat  impart 

Brother  of  Bacchus,  later  bom, 
The  old  world  was  sure  fbrloni, 
Wanting  thee,  that  aidest  more 
The  god*8  victories  than  before 
All  his  panthers,  and  the  brawls 
Of  his  piping  Bacchanals. 
These,  as  stale,  we  disallow, 
Or  judge  of  thee  meant :  only  thoa 
His  tnie  Indian  conquest  art ; 
And,  for  ivy  round  hb  dart. 
The  reformed  god  now  weaves 
A  finer  thyrsus  of  thy  leavea. 

Scent  to  match  thy  rich  perfume 
Chemic  art  did  ne^er  presume 
Through  her  quaint  alembic  straint 
None  so  sov*reign  to  the  brain. 
Nature,  that  did  in  thee  excel, 
Framed  again  no  second  smell. 
Roses,  violets,  but  toys 
For  the  smaller  sort  of  boya, 
Or  for  greener  damsels  meant ; 
Thou  art  the  only  manly  scent. 

Stinking*st  of  the  stinking  kind, 
Filth  of  &e  mouth  and  fog  of  the  mind, 
Africa,  that  brags  her  foyson. 
Breeds  no  such  prodigious  poison. 
Henbane,  nightshade,  both  together. 
Hemlock,  aconite 

Nay,  rather, 
Plant  divine,  of  rarest  virtue ; 
Blisters  on  the  tongue  would  hurt  yon. 
T  was  but  in  a  sort  I  blamed  thee ; 
None  e'er  prosper'd  who  defiuned  thae ; 
Irony  all,  and  feign'd  abuse. 
Such  as  perplexed  lovers  use 
At  a  need,  when,  in  despair 
To  paint  fbrth  their  fiureat  fiur. 
Or  in  part  but  to  express 
TluU  exceeding  oomelineas 


Which  their  fancies  doth  so  strike. 
They  borrow  language  of  dislike; 
And,  instead  of  Dearest  Mias, 
Jewel,  Honey,  Sweetheart,  Bliss, 
And  those  fcrnns  of  old  admiring. 
Call  her  Cockatrice  and  Siren, 
Basilisk,  and  all  that 's  evil. 
Witch.  Hyena,  Mermaid,  Devil, 
Ethiop,  Wench,  and  Blackamoor, 
Monkey,  Ape,  and  twenty  more ; 
Friendly  Trait'ress,  toving  Foe« — 
Not  that  she  is  truly  so, 
But  no  other  way  they  know 
A  contentment  to  express. 
Borders  so  upon  excess. 
That  they  do  not  rightly  wot 
Whether  it  be  pain  or  not. 

Or,  as  men,  constrein'd  to  part 
With  what's  nearest  to  their  heart. 
While  their  sorrow 's  at  the  height, 
Loee  discrimination  quite. 
And  their  hasty  wrath  let  fall, 
To  appease  their  frantic  gall. 
On  the  darling  thing  whatever, 
Whence  they  feel  it  death  to  sever. 
Though  it  be,  as  they,  perforce, 
Guiltless  of  the  sad  di\'orce. 


For  I  must  (nor  let  it  grieve  thee. 
Friendliest  of  plants,  that  I  must)  leave  thee 
For  thy  sake,  tobacco,  I 
Would  do  an3rtfaing  but  die, 
And  but  seek  to  extend  my  days 
Long  enough  to  sing  thy  praise. 
But,  aa  she,  who  once  hath  been 
A  king's  consort,  is  a  queen 
Ever  after,  nor  will  bate 
Any  tittle  of  her  state. 
Though  a  widow,  or  divorced, 
So  I,  from  thy  converse  forced, 
The  old  name  and  style  retain, 
A  right  Catherine  of  Spain ; 
And  a  seat,  too,  'mongst  the  joys 
Of  the  bleat  Tobacco  Boys ; 
Where,  though  I,  by  sour  physician. 
Am  debarr'd  the  full  fruition 
Of  thy  favors,  I  may  catch 
Some  collateral  sweets,  and  snatch 
Sidelong  odors,  that  give  life 
Like  glances  from  a  neighbor's  wife  ; 
And  still  live  in  the  by-placea 
And  the  suburbs  of  thy  graoea; 
And  in  thy  borders  take  delight. 
An  unconquer'd  Canaanite. 


TO  T.  L.  H. 

A  CHILD. 


Model  of  thy  parent  deitf. 
Serious  infant  worth  a  feori 
In  thy  un&ltering  viyage  well 
Picturing  forth  the  son  of  Tell, 
^Vhen  on  his  forehead,  fiim  and  good. 
Motionless  mark,  the  apple  stood ; 
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Gnilelefli  traitor,  rebel  mild, 

Convict  unoomcioas,  culprit-^ld ! 

Gates  that  close  with  iron  roar 

Have  been  to  thee  thy  nuraery-door ; 

Chains  that  clink  in  dieerless  cells 

uave  been  thy  rattles  and  thy  belli ; 

Walls  contrived  for  giant  sin 

Have  hemm'd  thy  faultless  weakness  in ; 

Near  thy  sinless  bed  black  Guilt 

Her  discordant  house  hath  built. 

And  fill'd  it  with  her  monstrous  brood — 

Sights,  by  thee  not  understood — 

Sights  of  fear,  and  of  distress, 

That  pass  a  harmless  infimt's  guess ! 

But  the  clouds,  that  overcast 
Thy  young  morning,  may  not  last. 
Soon  shall  arrive  the  rescuing  hour, 
That  yields  thee  up  to  Nature's  power. 
Nature,  that  so  late  doth  greet  thee, 
Shall  in  o'erflowing  measure  meet  thee. 
She  shall  recompense  with  cost 
For  every  lesson  thou  hast  lost 
Then  wandering  up  thy  sire's  loved  hill,' 
Thou  shalt  take  thy  airy  fill 
Of  health  and  pastime.   Birds  dkiS  ting 
For  thy  delight  each  May  morning. 
'Mid  new-yeam'd  laml^ius  thou  shalt  pUy, 
Hardly  less  a  lamb  than  they. 
Then  thy  prison's  lengthen'd  bound 
Shall  be  the  horizon  skirting  round. 
And,  while  thou  fillest  thy  lap  with  flowen, 
To  make  amends  for  wintiy  hoon. 
The  breeze,  the  sunshine,  and  the  place, 
Shall  from  thy  tender  Inow  eflbce 
Each  vestige  of  untimely  care, 
That  sour  restraint  had  graven  then ; 
And  on  thy  every  look  impress 
A  more  excelling  chiMiahness. 

So  shall  be  thy  days  beguiled, 
Thouiton  Hunt,  ray  fiivorite  child. 


BALLAD. 

nOM  THX  OXEMAN. 

The  clouds  are  blackening,  the  storms  threatening. 
And  ever  the  foiest  maketh  a  moan : 

Billows  are  breaking,  the  darosers  heart  aching. 
Thus  by  herself  she  singeth  alone, 
Weeping  right  plenteously. 

"The  worid  is  empty,  the  heart  is  dead  sanly, 
In  this  worid  plainly  all  seemeth  amiar: 

To  thy  breast,  holy  one,  take  now  thy  little  one, 
I  have  had  earnest  of  all  earth's  bUas, 
Living  right  lovingly.'* 


DAVID  IN  THE  CAVE  OF  ADULLAM. 

David  and  hie  three  captains  bold 
Kept  ambush  oooe  within  a  hold. 
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It  was  in  Adullam's  cave. 

Nigh  whidi  no  water  they  ooold  have. 

Nor  spring,  nor  running  Inook  waa  near 

To  quench  the  thirst  that  parch'd  them  diere 

Then  David,  king  of  Israel, 

Straight  bethought  him  of  a  well. 

Which  stood  beside  the  city  gate. 

At  Bethlehem;  where,  before  his  state 

Of  kingly  dignity,  he  had 

Ofl  drunk  his  fill,  a  shepherd  lad ; 

But  now  his  fierce  Philistine  foe 

Encamp'd  before  it  he  does  know. 

Yet  ne'er  the  less,  with  heat  opprest. 

Those  three  bold  captains  he  addrest. 

And  wish*d  that  one  to  him  would  bring 

Some  water  from  his  native  spring. 

His  valiant  captains  instantly 

To  execute  his  will  did  fly. 

The  mighty  Three  the  ranks  broke  through 

Of  armed  foes,  and  water  drew 

For  David,  their  beloved  king. 

At  his  own  sweet  native  spring. 

Back  through  their  armed  foes  they  haste. 

With  the  hard-eam'd  treasure  graced. 

But  when  the  good  king  David  found 

What  they  had  done,  he  on  the  ground 

The  water  pour'd.   **  Because,"  said  he, 

"  That  it  was  at  the  jeopardy 

Of  your  three  lives  this  thing  ye  did^ 

That  I  should  drink  it,  God  forbid." 


SALOME. 

Onci  on  a  charger  there  was  laid, 
And  brought  before  a  rqjral  maid. 
As  price  of  attitude  and  grace, 
A  guiltless  head,  a  holy  foce. 

It  was  on  Herod's  natal  day. 
Who  o'er  Judea's  land  held  sway. 
He  married  his  own  brother's  wifo. 
Wicked  Herodias.  She  the  life 
Of  John  the  Baptist  long  had  sought, 
Because  he  openly  had  taught 
That  she  a  lifo  unlawful  led, 
Having  her  husband's  brother  wed. 

This  was  he,  that  aaintly  John, 
Who  in  the  wilderness  alone 
Abiding,  did  for  clothing  wear 
A  garment  made  of  camels'  hair ; 
Honey  and  locusts  were  his  food, 
And  he  was  most  severely  good. 
He  preached  penitence  and  tears. 
And  waking  first  the  sinner's  fears, 
Ftopaied  a  path,  made  smooth  a  way, 
For  his  diviner  Master's  day. 

Herod  kept  in  princely  state 
His  birth'day.  On  his  tlmme  he  sate, 
Afler  the  feast,  beholding  her 
Who  danced  with  grace  peculiar ; 
F^  Sahxne,  who  did  excel 
An  in  that  land  for  dancing  welL 
The  feasifiil  monarch's  heart  was  lind» 
And  wbate'er  thing  she  deairad, 
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Though  half  hit  kingdom  it  ibould  b«, 
He  in  his  plMrara  iwore  that  be 
WonU  grve  the  graceful  Salome. 
The  daimwl  was  Herodiaa'  daughter : 
She  to  the  queen  hattet,  and  beeought  bar 
To  teach  her  what  great  gift  to  name. 
Instructed  by  HOTodiai/came 
The  damsel  back ;  to  Herod  said, 
**  Give  me  John  the  Bi^tist*s  head  ; 
And  in  a  charger  let  it  be 
Hither  straightway  brought  to  me. 
Herod  her  suit  would  &in  deiiy» 
But  for  his  oath's  sake  must  comply. 

When  painters  would  by  art  express 
Beauty  in  unloveliness. 
Thee,  Herodias'  daughter,  thee, 
They  fittest  sutgect  lake  to  be. 
They  give  thy  form  and  features  grace ; 
But  ever  in  thy  beauteous  face 
They  show  a  stedfiuit  cruel  ga2e, 
An  eye  unpitying ;  and  amaze 
In  all  beholders  deep  they  mark. 
That  thou  betrayest  not  one  spark 
Of  feeling  for  the  ruthless  deed, 
That  did  thy  praiseful  dance  succeed. 
For  on  the  head  they  make  you  look, 
As  if  a  sullen  joy  you  took, 
A  cruel  triumph,  wieked  pride, 
That  for  your  sport  a  saint  had  died. 


UNES 

8I700K8TKD  IT  A  PICTOU  OF  TWO  FEMALES  BY 
LEONARDO  DA  VINCL 

The  lady  Blanch,  regardless  of  all  her  lovers'  fears, 
To  the  Urs'line  convent  hastens,  and  long  the  Abbesa 

hears. 
■*  0  Blanch,  my  child,  repent  ye  of  the  oomtly  life  ye 

lead." 
Blanch  look'd  on  a  rose-bud,  and  Uitla  aeem'd  to  heed. 
She  look'd  on  the  roae4>ud,  she  look'd  xoaod,  and 

thought 
On  all  her  heart  had  whisper'd  and  all  the  Nim  had 

taught 
I  am  worshipp'd  by  lovers,  and  bni^tly  shines  my 

fame, 
All  Christendom  resoundeth  the  noble  Blanch's  name. 
Nor  shall  I  quickly  wither  like  the  n)ae4nd  from  the 

tree. 
My  queen-like  gmcea  shining  when  my  beauty's  gone 

fromoM. 
But  when  the  sculptured  marble  is  raised  o'er  my  head. 
And  the  matchless  Blanch  lies  lifeless  among  the 

noble  dead. 
This  saintly  lady  Abbess  hath  made  me  justly  fear, 
It  would  nothing  well  avail  m^  thai  1  vrere  wor- 
shipp'd hers. 


•t 


LINES 

OM  THE  SAME  PICTURE  BEIMO  REMOTEDl,  TO 
PLACE  FOR  A  PORTRAIT  OF  A  LADT  IT  TITIAN. 

Who  art  thou,  feir  one,  who  nsorp'st  the  place 
Of  Btancii  the  lady  of  the  matchless  grace? 


Come,  feir  and  pretty,  tell  to  me^ 

Who,  in  thy  life-time,  thou  might'st  ha. 

Thou  pret^  art  and  feir, 

But  with  the  lady  Blanch  thou  never  must  oompare 

No  need  for  Blanch  her  history  to  tell ; 

Whoever  saw  her  feoe,  they  there  did  read  it  welL 

But  when  I  look  on  thee,  I  only  know 

There  lived  a  pretty  maid  some  hundred  yean  aga 


LINES 

Off  THE  CELEBRATED  PKTnniE  BT  LEONARDO  DA  VINCI, 
CALLED  THE  VIRGIN  OF  THE  ROCKB. 

While  young  John  runs  to  greet 

The  greater  Infent's  feet, 

The  Mother,  standing  by,  vdth  trembling  passion 

Of  devout  admiration. 

Beholds  the  engaging  mystic  play,  and  pretty  adoration,* 

Nor  knows  as  yet  the  full  event 

Of  those  so  low  beginnings. 

From  whence  we  date  our  winnings. 

But  wonders  at  the  intent 

Of  those  new  rites,  and  what  that  strange  chUd-wor- 

ship  meant 
But  at  her  side 
An  angel  doth  abide. 
With  such  a  perfect  joy 
As  no  dim  doubts  alloy. 
An  intuition, 
A  glory,  an  amenity. 
Passing,  the  dark  condition 
Of  blind  humanity. 
As  if  he  surely  knew 
All  the  Uest  wooden  should  ensue. 
Or,  he  had  lately  left  the  upper  sphere. 
And  had  read  all  tha  sovereign  schemes  and  divine 

riddles  there. 


ON  THfiSAME. 

Matbmml  ladf  with  the  'Viigin  grace. 

Heaven-bom  thy  Jesus  seemeth  sure. 

And  thou  a  virgin  pere. 

Lady  most  perfect,  when  thy  sinless  fece 

Men  look  upon,  they  wish  to  be 

A  Catholic  Adbdoona  feii^  to  worship  thee. 


CHILDIIOODt. 

In  my  poor  mind  it  is  most  sweet  to  muse 

Upon  the  days  gone  by ;  to  act  in  thought 

PRst  seasons  o'er,  and  be  again  a  child ; 

To  sit  in  fency  on  the  turf-clad  slope, 

Down  which  the  child  would  mil ;  to  pliKkgajr  floweit. 

Make  posies  in  the  sun»  which  the  child's  band 

(Childhood  ofiended  soon,  soon  reconcila<^ 

Would  throw  away,  and  straight  take  up  again. 

Then  fling  them  to  the  winds,  and  o'er  the  lawn 

Bound  with  so  playful  and  so  light  a  foot. 

That  the  press'd  daisy  scarce  declined  her  head. 


THE  GRAHPDAHL 

On  the  green  hill  top, 
Hard  by  the  house  of  prayer,  a  nodeat  rooC 
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And  not  diitinguiihM  fioin  iti  neif  bbor>bun, 

Save  by  a  iIciider-tBperuig  length  of  ipiie, 

Tho  GmndMne  iloepi.    A  plahi  stone  buely  telle 

The  name  and  dale  lo  the  chance  paaMoger. 

For  lowly  bom  was  she,  and  long  had  eat, 

Well-eara'd,  tlM  bread  of  service  >-hars  was  else 

A  mounting  spirit,  one  that  entertain'd 

Soom  of  base  action,  deed  dishonorable. 

Or  aught  unseemly.    1  remember  woU 

Her  reverend  image :  I  remember,  too. 

With  what  a  zeal  she  served  her  master's  hoase ; 

And  how  the  pnttling  tongue  of  garraloos  age 

Delighted  to  reeoont  the  oA-told  tela 

Or  anecdote  domestic.     Wise  she  was. 

And  wondrous  skill'd  in  genealogies. 

And  could  in  apt  and  voAuble  terms  discoana 

Of  births,  of  tides,  and  allianoes ; 

Of  marriages,  and  intermarriages ; 

Relationship  remote,  or  near  of  kin ; 

Of  friends  offended,  fiunily  disgraced— 

Maiden  high-bom,  but  wayward,  disobeying 

Parental  strict  injunction,  and  regardless 

Of  unmix'd  blood,  and  ancestry  remote. 

Stooping  to  wed  with  one  of  low  degree. 

But  these  are  not  thy  praises ;  and  I  wrong 

Thy  honor'd  memory,  recording  chiefly 

Things  light  or  trivial.     Better  'twere  to  tell. 

How  with  a  nobler  seal,  and  warmer  love, 

She  served  her  heavenly  Matter.    I  have  seen 

That  reverend  form  bent  down  with  age  and  pain. 

And  rankling  malady.     Yet  not  fat  dns 

Ceased  she  to  praise  her  Maker,  or  withdrew 

Her  trust  in  Him,  her  fiuth,  and  humble 

So  meekly  had  she  leam'd  to  bear  her 

For  she  Imd  studied  patience  in  the  8oiH»l 

Of  Christ,  much  oomfoH  she  had  thence 

And  was  a  follower  of  the  Nazakkhb. 


THE  SABBATH  BRLLS. 

The  cheerful  sabbath  bells,  wherever  heard, 

Strike  pleasant  on  the  sense,  most  like  the  voice 

Of  one  who  finom  the  hKiff  hills  prodaims 

Tidings  of  good  to  Zion :  chiefly  when 

Their  piercing  tones  fall  tudden  on  the  ear 

Of  the  oontemplant,  solitary  man. 

Whom  thoughts  abstruse  or  high  have  chanced  to  lore 

Forth  from  the  walks  of  men,  revolving  att, 

And  olV  again,  hard  matter,  which  eludes 

And  baffles  his  pursuit — thoughteick  and  tired 

Of  controversy,  where  no  end  appears. 

No  ctue  to  his  research,  the  lonely  man 

Half  wishes  for  society  again. 

Him,  thus  engaged,  the  sabbafli  bells  salute 

Sudden  !  his  heart  awakes,  his  ears  drink  in 

The  cheering  music ;  his  relenting  soul 

Yearns  af\er  all  the  joys  of  social  life. 

And  softens  with  the  love  of  human-kind. 


FANCY  EMPLOYED  ON   DIVINE  SUBJECTa 

The  truant  Fancy  was  a  wanderer  ever, 
A  lone  enthusiast  maid.    She  loves  to  walk 
In  the  bright  visions  of  empyreal  light. 
By  the  green  pastures,  and  U)e  fVagrant  meads. 


Where  the  perpetual  flowers  of  Eden  blow; 
By  crystal  streams,  and  by  the  living  watots. 
Along  whose  margin  grows  the  wondvsus  tree 
Whoee  leaves  shall  heal  the  nations ;  underneath 
Whose  holy  shade  a  refuge  shall  be  found 
From  pain  and  want,  and  all  the  ills  that  wait 
Ob  mortal  life,  from  sin  and  death  for  ever. 


COMPOSED  AT  MIDNIGHT. 

Fboh  broken  visions  of  perturbed  rest 
I  wake,  and  start,  and  fear  to  sleep  again. 
How  total  a  privation  of  all  souncte. 
Sights,  and  fiimiliar  objects,  man,  bird,  beast. 
Herb,  tree,  or  flower,  and  prodigal  light  of  heaven ! 
Twere  some  relief  to  catch  the  drowsy  ciy 
Of  the  mechanic  watchman,  or  the  noise 
Of  revel,  reeling  home  fWim  midnight  cups. 
Those  are  the  meanings  of  the  dying  man. 
Who  lies  in  the  upper  chamber ;  restlea 
And  interrapted  only  by  a  cough 
Consumptive,  torturing  the  wasted  lungs. 
So  in  the  bitterness  of  death  he  lies. 
And  waits  in  angnvh  for  the  momingls  light 
What  can  that  do  for  him,  m  what  reiMora  f 
Short  taste,  foint  sense,  aflfeoting  notices. 
And  little  images  of  pleasures  past, 
Of  health,  and  active  life— health  not  yet 
Nor  the  other  grace  of  life,  a  good  name,  sold 
For  sin's  bUck  wages.    On  Ms  tedious  bed 
He  writhes,  and  turns  him  from  the  acciinig  light. 
And  finds  no  comfort  in  the  sun,  but  sajrs 
**  When  night  osmes,  I  shall  get  a  little  reat** 
Some  fowgroans  more,  death  comes,  and  there  an  end. 
*Tis  darkness  and  conjecture,  all  beyond ; 
Weak  Nature  fears,  though  Charity  must  hope. 
And  Fluicy,  most  licentious  cm  such  themes 
Where  deeent  reverence  well  had  kept  her  mnto. 
Hath  o'er^eiock'd  hell  with  devils,  and  brought  down. 
By  her  enormous  foblings  and  mad  lies. 
Discredit  on  the  gospel's  serious  truthi 
And  salutary  f^rs.    The  man  of  parti. 
Poet,  or  prose  declaimer,  on  his  couch 
Lolling,  like  one  indiflerent,  fobricates 
A  faaavon  of  gold,  vidiere  he,  and  such  as  he, 
Tlieir  heads  encompassed  vtrith  crowns,  their  heels 
With  fine  wings  garlanded,  shall  tread  the  staia 
Beneath  their  feet,  heaven's  pavement,  far  reuawcd 
From  damned  spirits,  and  the  torturing  cries 
Of  men,  his  brethren,  fiishion'd  of  the  earth. 
As  he  was,  nourish'd  with  the  selfsame  bread. 
Belike  his  kindred  or  companions  once- 
Through  everlasting  ages  now  divorced. 
In  chains  and  savage  torments  to  repent 
Short  years  of  folly  on  earth.  Their  groans  unheard 
In  heav'n,  the  saint  nor  pity  Srels,  nor  care. 
For  those  thm  sentenced — pity  might  disturb 
The  delicafe  sense  and  most  divine  repose 
Of  spirits  angelical.     Blessed  be  God^ 
Tlie  measure  of  his  judgments  is  not  fix*d 
By  man's  erroneous  standard.     He  discerns 
No  such  mordinate  difllerence  and  vast 
Betwixt  the  sinner  and  the  saint,  to  doom 
Such  disproportion'd  fates.    Compared  with  him. 
No  man  on  earth  is  holy  call'd :  they  best 
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Stand  in  his  light  approved,  who  at  hia  feet 
Their  little  crowna  of  virtue  cast,  and  yield 
To  him  of  his  own  works  the  praise,  his  doe. 


LIVING  WITHOUT  GOD  IN  THE  WORLD. 

MrsTERY  of  God!  thou  bravo  and  beauteous  worid 

Made  lair  with  light  and  shade  and  stais  and  floweis. 

Made  fearful  and  august  with  woods  and  rocks. 

jagg'd  precipice,  Wack  mountain,  sea  in  storms. 

Sun,  over  all.  that  no  co-rival  owns. 

But  through  heaven*s  pavement  rides,  as  in  despite 

()r  mockery  of  the  littleness  of  man ! 

I  tee  a  mighty  arm,  by  man  <mseen. 

Resistless,  not  to  be  oontroird,  that  guides, 

in  solitude  of  unshared  energies. 

All  these  thy  ceaseless  miracles,  O  world  ! 

Arm  of  the  worid,  I  view  thee,  and  I  muse 

On  man.  who.  trusting  in  his  mortal  strength, 

Lean  on  a  shadowy  stafi^  a  staff  of  dreams. 

We  consecrate  our  total  hopes  and  fears 

To  idols,  flesh  and  blood,  our  love  (heaven's  due). 

Our  praise  and  admiration ;  praise  bestowed 

By  man  on  man,  and  acts  of  worship  done 

To  a  kindred  nature,  certes  do  reflect 

Some  portion  of  the  glory  and  rays  obUqoa 

Upon  the  politic  worshipper.    So  man 

Extracts  a  pride  from  hk  humility. 

Some  braver  spirits  of  the  modem  stamp 

Aflect  a  Godhead  nearer:  These  talk  loud 

Of  mind,  and  independent  intellect, 

Of  energies  omnipotent  in  man. 

And  man  of  his  own  fete  artificer ; 

Yea,  of  his  own  Ufe  loid,  and  of  the  days 

Of  his  abode  on  earth,  when  time  shall  be 

That  life  immortal  shall  become  an  art 

Or  death,  by  chymic  practices  deceived. 

Forego  the  scent,  which  fer  six  thousand  yean 

like  a  good  hound  he  has  foUow'd ;  or  at  length. 

More  manners  learning,  and  a  decent  sense 

And  reverence  of  a  phikisophio  world. 

Relent,  and  leave  to  prey  on  carcasses. 

But  these  are  fancies  of  a  few :  the  rest, 

Atheists,  or  Deists  only  in  the  name, 

By  woid  or  deed  deny  a  God.    They  eat 

Their  daily  bread,  and  draw  the  breath  of  heaven 

Without  or  thought  or  thanks ;  heaven's  roof  to  them 

Is  but  a  painted  ceiling  hung  with  lamps, 

No  more,  that  lights  them  to  their  purposes. 

They  wander  "  loose  about ;"  they  nothing  see. 

Themselves  except,  and  creatures  like  themselves. 

Short-lived,  shortniighted,  impotent  to  save. 

So  on  their  dissolute  spirits,  soon  or  late. 

Destruction  ooroeth  **  like  an  armed  man," 

Or  like  a  dream  of  murder  in  iho  night. 

Withering  their  mortal  feculties,  and  breaking 

Tlie  bones  of  all  their  pride. 


ON  AN  INFANT  DYING  AS  SOON  AS  BORN. 

I  SAW  where  in  the  shroud  did  lurk 
A  curious  piece  of  Nature's  work, 
A  floweret  crushed  in  the  bud, 
A  nameless  inaid«  in  babyhood. 


Was  in  her  crsdle-coffin  lying ; 

Extinct,  with  scarce  a  show  of  dying: 

So  soon  to  exchange  th*  imprisoning 

For  darker  prison  of  the  tomb! 

She  did  but  ope  an  eye,  and  put 

A  clear  beam  ferth— then  straight  up  shot 

For  the  long  dark :  ne'er  more  to  see 

Through  glasses  of  mortality. — 

Riddle  of  Destiny !  who  can  show 

What  thy  short  visit  meant,  or  know 

What  thy  errand  here  bek>w  f 

Shall  we  say  that  Nature,  blind, 

Check*d  her  hand,  and  changed  her  mind. 

Just  when  she  had  exactly  wrought 

A  finish'd  pattern  without  feult  I 

Could  die  flag,  or  could  she  tire  t — 

Or  lack'd  she  the  Promethean  fire, 

(With  her  tedious  workings  sicken'd) 

That  should  thy  little  limbs  have  quicken'd ' 

limbs  80  firm,  they  seem'd  to  assure 

life  of  health,  and  days  mature; 

Womanhood  in  miniature ! 

Limbs  so  feir,  they  might  supply 

(Themselves  now  but  cold  imagery) 

The  sculptor  to  make  Beauty  by ; — 

Or  did  the  stem-eyed  Fate  descry 

Tliat,  babe  or  mother,  one  must  die ; 

So,  in  mercy,  leA  the  stock 

And  cut  the  branch :  to  save  the  shocK 

Of  young  years  widow'd :  and  the  pain 

When  simple  state  comes  back  again 

To  the  kjm  man.  who,  'reft  of  wife, 

Tbenceficward  drags  a  maimed  Ufe  f 

The  economy  of  Heav'n  is  dark ; 

And  vrisest  clerks  have  miss'd  the  mark. 

Why  Heaven's  buds,  like  this,  should  fell 

More  brief  than  fly  ephemeral, 

That  has  his  day;  while  shrivell'd  crones 

Stiffen  with  age  to  stocks  and  stones ; 

And  crabbed  use  the  conscience  scan 

In  sinners  of  a  hundred  years. 

Mother's  pntUe,  mother's  kiss. 

Baby  fond,  thou  ne'er  wilt  miss. 

Rites,  which  custom  does  impose ; 

Silver  bells  and  baby  clothes ; 

Corals  redder  than  those  lips 

Which  pale  Death  did  late  eclipse ; 

Music  framed  fer  infent's  glee. 

Whistle  never  tuned  fer  thee ; 

Though  thou  want'st  not,  thou  shalt  have  then 

(Loving  hearts  were  they  whidi  gave  them). 

Let  not  one  be  missing :  Nurse, 

See  them  laid  upon  the  hearse 

Of  Infent,  slain  by  doom  perveree. — 

Why  shouki  kings  and  nobles  have 

Pictured  trophies  to  their  grave ; 

And  we,  churb!  to  thee  deny 

Thy  pretty  toys  with  thee  to  Ue^^ 

A  more  harmless  vanity  f 


VERSES  FOR  AN  ALBUM. 

Fresh  clad  from  Heaven,  in  robes  of  white. 
A  young  probationer  of  light. 
Thou  wert,  my  aoul,  an  Album  bright, 
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A  spotlen  leaf;  bat  thought,  and  care, 
And  firiendsi  and  fi>ea,  in  foul  or  fiur. 
Have  **  written  strange  defeature"  there. 

And  Time,  with  heavieal  hand  of  all, 
Like  that  fierce  writing  on  the  wall, 
Hath  stamp'd  ead  datea,  he  can't  reoilL 

And  Error,  gilding  wont  dongna, 

Like  speckled  snake  that  strays  and  shinw 

Betrays  his  path  by  crooked  lines. 

And  Vice  hath  leil  his  ugly  blot — 
And  Good  Readves,  a  moment  hot, 
Fairly  began — but  finish*d  not 

And  fruitless  late  Remorse  doch  trace. 
Like  Hebrew  lore,  a  backward  pace — 
Her  irrecoverable  race. 

Disjointed  members-— sense  unknit— 
Huge  reams  of  fblly^ — shreds  of  wit- 
Compose  the  mingled  mass  of  it. 

My  scalded  eyes  no  longer  brook 
Upon, this  ink-blurr*d  thing  to  look. 
Go— shut  the  leaves — and  clasp  die  book! 

QUATRAIN& 

TO  TBI  EDITOR  OF  THE  BVEEY-DAT  BOOE. 

I  LIKE  yon,  and  your  book«  ingenious  Hone ! 
In  whose  capadoua  all-embracing  leaves 
The  very  marrow  of  tradition 's  shown ; 
And  all  that  history — much  that  fictioii-— weavea. 

By  every  sort  of  taste  your  work  is  graced : 
Vast  stores  of  modem  anecdote  we  find. 
With  good  old  story  quaintly  interlaced — 
rhe  theme  as  various  as  the  readers'  mind. 


Rome's  lie-fmught  legends  yon  so  truly 
Yet  kindly— that  the  halAtom'd  Catholic 
Scarcely  forbears  to  smile  at  his  own  saint. 
And  cannot  curse  the  candid  Heretic. 

Rags,  relics,  witches,  ghosts,  fiends,  crowd  your  page; 
Our  fathers*  mummeries  we  well  pleased  behold ; 
And,  proudly  conscious  of  a  purer  age. 
Forgive  some  Ibpperies  in  the  times  of  old. 

Verse-honoring  Phoebus,  Father  of  bright  Dayi^ 
Must  needs  bestow  on  jrou  both  good  and  many, 
Who,  building  trophies  to  his  children's  praise. 
Run  their  rich  Zodiac  through,  not  missing  any. 

Dan  Fhcsbus  loves  your  book — trust  me,  friend  Hone 
The  title  only  errs,  he  bids  me  say : 
For  while  such  art — wit — reading — ^there  are  shown. 
He  swears  't  is  not  a  wwk  of  effery  day. 


TO  MARTIN  CHARLES  BURNET,  ESQ. 

ON  DEDlCATIIfO  TO  HIM  THE  PR08B  WORKS  OF 

AI7TH0R. 

FoRoivK  me,  Baniey,  if  to  thee  these  late 
And  hnsty  products  of  a  critic  pen. 
Thyself  no  common  jndge  of  books  and  men, 
In  feeling  of  thy  worth  I  dedicate. 

9K2 


My  verge  ^'bm  ofier'd  to  an  older  friend ; 
The  humbler  prose  has  fallen  to  thy  share : 
Nor  could  I  miss  the  occasion  to  declare. 
What  spoken  in  thy  presence  most  ofilend— 
That,  set  aside  some  few  caprices  wild. 
Those  humorous  clouds  that  flit  o'er  brightest -dayif 
In  all  my  threadings  of  this  worldly  maae 
(And  I  have  watch'd  thee  almost  from  a  child). 
Free  from  selfseeking,  envy,  low  design, 
I  have  not  found  a  whiter  soul  dmn  thine. 


ANGEL  HELP.* 

This  rare  tablet  doth  include 
Poverty  with  sanctitude. 
Pfest  midnight  this  poor  maid  hath  span. 
And  yet  die  work  not  half  is  done. 
Which  must  supply  from  earnings  scant 
A  feeble  bed-rid  parent's  want 
Her  sleep^haiged  eyes  exemption  ask, 
And  holy  hands  take  up  the  task ; 
Unseen  the  rock  and  spindle  ply. 
And  do  her  earthly  driidgeiy. 

Sleep,  saintly  poor  one !  sleep,  sleep  on. 
And,  waking,  find  thy  labors  done. 

Perchance  she  knows  it  by  her  dreama; 

Her  eye  hath  caught  the  golden  gleama 

(Angelic  presence  testifying), 

That  round  her  everywhere  are  flying ; 

Ostents  from  which  die  may  presume 

That  much  of  Heaven  is  in  the  room. 

Skirting  her  own  bright  hair  they  run. 

And  to  the  sunny  add  more  sun: 

Now  on  that  aged  face  they  fix. 

Streaming  from  the  crucifix ; 

The  fleah-ologg'd  spirit  disabusing. 

Death-disarming  sleeps  infusing, 

Prelibationa,  foretastes  high. 

And  equal  thoughts  to  live  or  die^ 

Gardener  bright  from  Eden's  bower ! 

Tend  with  care  that  lily  flower ; 

To  its  leaves  and  root  infuse 

Heaven's  sunshine,  heaven's  dews} 

T is  a  type  and 'tis  a  pledge 

Of  a  crowning  privilege  i 

Carefiil  as  that  lily  flower 

This  maid  must  ke^p  her  predoos  dower ; 

Live  a  sainted  maid,  or  die 

Martyr  to  virginity. 

Virtuous  poor  ones  I  sleep,  sleep  on. 

And,  waking,  find  your  labors  dona. 

BONNET. 
TO  MISS  KELLT. 

Ton  are  not,  Kelly,  of  the  common  atiaiii, 
That  stoop  their  pride  and  female  honor  down 
To  please  that  many-headed  beast  ffts  loton. 
And  vend  dieir  lavish  smiles  and  tricks  for  gain ; 


1  BasrMted  br  a  plctnra  in  the  potaearion  ofCharloi  Ader« 
Esq^  Euiton  Sqowe,  in  wMek  k  in)i<j»SBlad  Am  Isfsmi  ofr 
poor  Tenale  Bskrt.  wIm,  iMviag  tpao  psitnudaiitkl  to  awiirtiiii 
a  bad-ridden  mother,  has  fkOon  aebep  firom  Iktiaoa.  and  angoli 
ara  flnJahing  her  work.  In  another  part  oflba  chambar,ai 
aafsl  ii  tending  a  Uly,  tfaa  embletn  of  bar  poritF. 
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By  foituiM  thrown  amid  the  acton*  train. 
Ton  keep  your  native  dignity  of  thoogfat ; 
llie  plauditi  that  attend  you  come  unaougfat. 
As  tributea  due  onto  your  natural  vein. 
Your  tean  have  paMion  in  them,  and  a  grace 
or  genuine  fifeehneas,  which  our  hearta  avow ; 
Your  imilea  are  winda  wfaoae  ways  we  cannot  trace, 
That  vanish  and  return  we  know  not  how— 
And  please  the  better  from  a  pensive  ftoe^ 
A  thoughtful  eye,  and  a  reflecting  biow. 


SONNET. 

ON  THE  aiOBT  Of  IWailB  IN  KSNWCaTON  OAKDIN. 


QuEKN-aiAD !  Chat  sittest  on  thy  shinii^  nest. 
And  thy  yoni^f  eygnets  without  sorrow  hatohest. 
And  thou,  thou  other  rayal  biid,  that  waiwhaet 
Lest  the  white  mother  ¥raadering  feet  molest: 
Shrined  aro  your  oflspcing  in  a  cijrstal  cradle. 
Brighter  dian  Helen's,  ere  she  yet  had  bant 
Her  dielly  prison.    They  shall  be  bora  at  tint 
Strong,  active,  graoeful,-i>Mfeot,  swan4ike,  able 
To  tread  the  land  or  waten  with  security. 
Unlike  poor  human  births,  ooneeived  in  sin. 
In  grief  brought  forth,  both  outwaidly  and  in. 
Confessing  weakness,  error,  and  impurity. 
Did  heavenly  creatures  own  succesuon*^  Une, 
The  births  (rf*  heaven  like  to  youn  would  shine. 


SONNET. 

Was  it  some  sweet  device  of  Fairy 
That  mock'd  my  steps  with  many  a  kmtly  glade. 
And  fancied  wanderings  with  a  fiMmir'd  niid  f 
Have  these  things  been  ?  or  what  laro  witchery, 
Impregning  with  delights  the  charmed  air, 
.  Euiightcd  up  the  sembknoe  of  a  smile 
In  those  fine  eyes  ?  Methought  tiiey  spake  the  while 
Soft  toothing  things,  which  might  enfbree  Despair 
To  drop  the  murdering  itnife,  and  let  go  by 
His  foul  resolve.    And  does  the  kmely  glade 
^  Stin  court  the  footsteps  of  the  fiufwhair'd  naidt 
'  suit  in  her  locks  the  gales  of  summer  sigh  f 
While  I  forlorn  do  wander  reeidess  wliere. 
And  *mid  my  wanderings  ineiC  no  Aima  dnra. 


SONNET. 

Methinks  how  dainty  sweet  it  were,  reclined 

Beneath  the  vast  out4tmdlfng  brsndies  high 

Of  some  old  wood,  in  careiess  tort  to  lie. 

Nor  of  the  busier  scenes  we  left  behind 

Aught  envying.     And,  O  Anna !  mild-eyed  maid ; 

Beloved !  I  ware  well  content  to  play 

With  thy  flee  iresssa  all  a  smnmer's  day. 

Losing  the  time  beneath  the  green-wood  shade. 

Or  we  might  sit  and  tell  some  tender  tale 

Of  filithful  vows  repaid  by  cruel  scorn, 

A  tale  of  true-love,  or  of  friend  forgot ; 

And  1  woukl  teaoh  thee,  lady,  how  to  rail 

In  gentle  sort,  on  thuiie  who  practise  not 

Or  love  or  pity,  though  of  woman  born. 


SONNET. 

Whin  bst  I  roved  these  winding  wood-walks  green 
Green  winding  walks,  and  shady  pathwa>'s  sweet. 
Oft-times  would  Anna  seek  the  silent  scene, 
Shrouding  her  beauties  in  the  lone  retreat 
No  more  I  hear  her  footsteps  in  the  shade : 
Her  image  only  in  these  pleasant  ways 
Meets  me  seU^wandering,  where  in  happier  days 
I  held  free  converse  with  the  &ir-hair*d  maid. 
I  pass'd  the  little  cottage  which  she  loved. 
The  cottage  which  did  once  my  all  contain ; 
It  spake  (J  days  which  ne*er  must  come  again, 
Spstke  to  my  heart,  and  much  my  heart  was  moved. 
"  Now  ftir  be&ll  thee,  gentle  maid ! "  said  I, 
And  fiom  the  cottage  tnin'd  me  with  a 


SONNET. 

A  TIMID  grace  sits  tremUing  in  her  eye. 

As  loth  to  meet  the  rudeness  of  men's  sight, 

Yet  shedding  a  delicious  lunar  light. 

That  steeps  in  kind  oblivious  ecstacy 

The  carecrased  mind,  like  some  still  melody : 

Speaking  most  plain  the  thoughts  which  do 

Her  gentle  sprite :  peace,  and  meek  quietness. 

And  innocent  loves,  and  maiden  purity : 

A  look  whereof  might  heal  the  cruel  smart 

Of  changed  fliends,  or  ibrtune's  wrongs  unkind . 

Might  to  awset  deeds  of  mercy  move  the  heart 

Of  him  who  hates  his  brethren  of  mankind. 

Tum*d  are  those  lights  fiom  me,  who  fondly  yet 

Part  joys,  vain  kyves,  and  buried  hopes  regret 


SONNET. 

If  fiom  my  lips  some  angry  accents  foil, 
Peevish  complaint,  or  harsh  reproof  unkind, 
T  was  but  the  error  of  a  sickly  mind 
And  troubled  thoughts,  clouding  the  purer  well. 
And  waten  clear,  of  Reason ;  and  for  me 
Let  this  my  verse  the  poor  atonement  be— 
My  verse,  which  thou  to  praise  wert  e*er  inclined 
Too  Ughly,  and  with  a  partial  eye  to  see 
No  Uemudu   Thou  to  me  didst  ever  diow 
Kindest  aflbetion;  and  would  oft-times  lend 
An  ear  to  the  desponding  love«ck  lay, 
Weeping  my  sorrows  with  me,  who  repay 
But  m  the  mighty  debt  of  love  I  owe, 
Mary,  to  tfiee,  my  sister  and  i^y  iKend. 


SONNET. 
THE  FAMILY  NAME. 

What  reason  first  imposed  thee,  gentle  name, 
Name  that  my  fother  bora,  and  his  sire^  sire, 
Without  reproach  T  we  trace  our  stream  no  higlv  r ; 
And  I,  a  childless  man,  may  end  the  same. 

j  Perchance  some  shepherd  on  Lincolnian  plains. 

I  In  mannen  guilelesB  aa  his  own  sweet  florks. 
Received  thee  first  amid  the  merry  mocks 
And  arch  dluaions  of  his  follow  swalBi 
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Perehance  fiom  Salem'i  holier  fields  retum'd. 
With  glory  gotten  on  the  headi  abhorr*d 
Of  ikithleH  SorBcene,  aonie  martial  lord 
Took  Hn  meek  title,  in  whote  leal  he  bnm'd. 
Whate*er  the  fount  whence  thy  beginning  came, 
No  deed  of  mine  ihall  ihame  thee*  gentle  name. 


SONNET. 

TO  JOHN  LAMB,  MQ.  OF  THE  BOUTB-tSA-BOUaBi 

John,  yon  were  figuring  in  the  gay  career 
Of  blooming  manhood  with  a  young  man'a  joy. 
When  I  was  yet  a  little  peovuih  boy— 
Though  time  has  made  the  diflerence  diaappear 
Betwixt  our  aget,  which  then  aeem'd  ao  grea^— 
And  atill  by  rightful  custom  you  retain 
Much  of  the  old  authoritative  strain. 
And  keep  the  elder  brother  up  in  state. 
O !  you  do  well  in  this.  T  is  man's  worrt  deed 
To  let  the  **  tnings  that  have  been"  run  to  waste. 
And  in  the  unmeaning  present  sink  the  past: 
In  whose  dim  glass  even  now  I  fiuntly  read 
Old  buried  forms,  and  fiu»s  long  ago. 
Which  you,  and  I,  and  one  more,  only  know. 


SONNET. 

O!  I  could  laugh  to  hear  the  midnight  wind. 
That,  rushing  on  its  way  with  careless  sweeps 
Scatters  the  ocean  waves.   And  I  could  weep 
Like  to  a  child.  For  now  to  my  raised  mind 
On  wings  of  winds  comes  wild^eyed  Phantasy, 
And  her  rude  visions  give  severe  delight. 
O  winged  berk !  how  swifl  along  the  nig^t 
Passed  thy  proud  keel!  nor  shall  I  let  go  by 
lightly  of  that  drear  hour  the  memory. 
When  wet  and  chilly  on  thy  deck  I  stood, 
Unhonneted,  and  gased  upon  die  flood. 
Even  till  it  seem*d  a  pleasant  thing  to  die^^ 
To  be  resolved  into  th'  elemental  wave. 
Or  (ake  my  portioo  with  the  winds  that  raTe. 


SONNET. 

Wk  were  two  pretty  babes,  the  youngest  she, 
The  youngest,  and  the  loveliest  fiir,  I  ween. 
And  Inn ocBNCK  her  name.  The  time  has  been, 
We  two  did  love  each  other's  company; 
Time  was,  we  two  had  wept  to  have  been  apart 
But  when,  by  show  of  seeming  good  beguiled, 
I  lefl  the  garb  and  manners  of  a  child. 
And  my  first  love,  for  man's  society. 
Defiling  with  the  world  my  virgin  hearts 
My  loved  companion  dropp'd  a  tear,  and  fled. 
And  hid  in  deepeat  shades  her  awfhl  head 


Beloved !  who  ahall  tell  me  where  thoa 

In  what  delicious  Eden  to  be  fiHuid— 

That  I  may  seek  thee  the  wide  worid  aroundf 


SONNET. 

TsBT  talk  of  Time,  and  of  Time's  galling  yoke, 
lliat  like  a  millstone  on  man's  mind  doth  press, 
Which  only  works  and  business  can  redress : 
Of  divine  Leisure  such  foul  lies  are  spoke. 
Wounding  her  fiur  gifts  with  calumnious  stroke. 
But  might  I,  fed  with  silent  Meditation, 
Aasoiled  live  from  that  fiend  Occupation — 
Atprofttts  laboTf  which  my  spirits  hath  broke— 
I'd  drink  of  time's  rich  cup  and  never  surfeit. 
Fling  in  more  days  than  went  to  make  the  gem 
That  crown'd  the  white  top  of  Methusalem ; 
Yea,  on  my  weak  neck  take,  and  never  forfeit. 
Like  Atlas  bearing  up  the  dainty  sky. 
The  heaveufsweet  burthen  of  Eternity. 


THE  CHRISTENING. 


Arkat'o— «  half  angelic  sight — 
In  vests  of  pure  Baptismal  white— 
The  mother  to  the  Font  doth  bring 
The  little  helpless,  nameless  tluQg, 
With  hushes  soft  and  mik)  careasing. 
At  once  to  get — a  name  and  blessing. — 
CkMW  by  the  Babe  the  Priest  doth  standi 
The  sacred  water  at  his  hand. 
Which  must  assoil  the  soul  within 
From  every  stain  of  Adam's  sin.— 
The  Infont  eyes  the  mystic  scenes. 
Nor  knows  what  all  this  wonder  means ; 
And  now  he  smiles,  as  if  to  say, 
** I  am  a  Christian  made  this  day ;" 
Now,  flighted,  clingi  to  Nurse's  hold, 
Shrinking  from  the  water  ooU, 
Whose  virtues,  rightly  understood. 
Are,  as  Bethesda's  waten,  good. — 
Strange  words— the  World,  the  Flesh,  the  Devil— 
PDor  babe,  what  can  it  know  of  evilf 
But  we  must  silently  adore 
Mysterious  truths,  and  not  explore. 
Enough  for  him,  in  after^imes. 
When  he  shall  read  these  artless  ihymes^ 
K  kioking  back  upon  this  day, 
¥^th  easy  coosdenoe  he  can  say, 
"  I  have  in  part  redeem'd  the  pledge 
Of  my  baptismal  privilege ; 
And  more  and  more  wiU  strive  to  flee 
All  that  my  spooseis  iaad  rennmoed  for  me." 
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Account  of  tfir  fLitt  of  ^tntu  SKirlte  WUUt* 


BY  ROBERT  SOUTHEY. 


Not  alono  by  tto  Mimm, 
But  by  the  Virtoes  lovod,  hit  soul  in  ita  yootbAil  upiringt 
Bottfht  the  Holy  Hill,  and  his  tliint  was  for  Siloah'i  walen. 

VUUm  ^  JudgmtnL 

No  marble  markt  thy  couch  of  lovrly  ileei), 
But  living  ttatuee  there  are  leen  to  weep. 
AfllictioB'i  ieniMance  bendi  not  o*er  thy  tomb, 
Affliction's  self  deiilores  thy  youthfU  doom  I 

Btroh. 


It  fell  to  my  lot  to  publish,  with  the  assistanoe 
of  my  friend  Mr.  Cottle,  the  first  collected  edition 
of  the  works  of  Chatterton,  in  whoee  liistory  I  felt 
a  more  than  ordinary  interest,  as  being  a  native 
of  the  same  city,  familiar  from  my  childhood  with 
those  great  objects  of  art  and  nature  by  which  he 
had  been  so  deeply  impressed,  and  devoted  from 
my  childhood  with  equal  ardor  to  the  same  pur- 
suits. It  is  now  my  fortune  to  lay  before  the  world 
some  account  of  one  whoee  early  death  is  not  less 
to  be  lamented,  as  a  loss  to  English  literature,  and 
whoee  virtues  were  as  admirable  as  his  genius. 
In  the  present  instance  there  b  nothing  to  be  re- 
corded, but  what  is  honorable  to  himself  and  to 
the  age  in  which  he  lived ;  little  to  be  regretted, 
but  that  one  so  ripe  for  heaven  should  so  soon 
have  been  removed  from  the  world. 

Hknry  Kirks  White,  the  second  son  of  John 
and  Mary  White,  was  bom  in  Nottingham,  March 
Slst,  1785.  His  father  was  a  butcher ;  his  mother, 
whose  maiden  name  was  Neville,  is  of  respectable 
Staffordshire  family. 

From  the  years  of  three  tiU  five,  Henry  toamt  to 
read  at  the  school  of  Mrs.  Garrington;  whose  name, 
unimportant  as  it  may  appear,  is  mentioned  be- 
cause she  liad  the  good  sense  to  perceive  his  extra- 
ordinary capacity,  and  spoke  of  what  it  promised 
with  confidence.  She  viras  an  excellent  woman,  and 
he  describes  her  with  affection  in  his  poem  upon 
Childhood.  At  a  very  early  age  his  love  of  read, 
ing  was  decidedly  manifosted ;  it  was  a  passion  to 
which  everything  else  gaye  way.  **  I  could  fitncy," 
says  his  eldest  sister,  **  I  see  him  in  his  little  chair, 
with  a  large  book  upon  his  knee,  and  my  mo- 
ther calling,  '  Henry,  my  love,  come  to  dinner ;' 
which  was  repeated  so  often  without  being  re- 
garded,  that  she  was  obliged  to  change  the  tone 
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of  her  voice  before  she  could  rouse  him.**  Whin 
he  was  about  seven,  he  would  creep  unperoeived 
into  the  kitchen,  to  teach  the  servant  to  read  and 
write ;  and  he  continued  this  for  some  time  before 
it  was  discovered  that  he  had  been  thus  laudably 
employed.  He  wrote  a  tale  of  a  Swiss  emigrant^ 
which  was  probably  his  first  composition,  and 
gave  it  to  this  servant,  being  ashamed  to  show  it 
to  his  mother.    The  consciousness  of  genius  is 
always  at  first  accompanied  with  this  diffidence ; 
it  is  a  sacred,  solitary  foeling.  And  perhaps,  no  for- 
ward child,  however  extraordinary  the  promise  of 
his  childhood,  ever  produced  anything  truly  great 
When  Henry  was  about  six,  he  was  placed 
under  the  Rev.  John  Blanchard,  who  kept,  at  that 
time,  the  best  school  in  Nottingham.  Here  he 
learnt  writing,  arithmetic,  and  French.  When  he 
was  about  eleven,  he  one  day  wrote  a  separate 
theme  for  every  boy  in  his  olass,  which  consisted 
of  about  twelve  or  fourteen.  The  master  said  he 
had  never  knovni  them  write  so  well  upon  any 
subject  before,  and  could  not  refrain  from  ex- 
pressing his  astonishment  at  the  excellence  of 
Henry*s.    It  was  considered  as  a  great  thing  for 
him  to  be  at  so  good  a  school,  yet  there  were  some 
circumstances  which  rendered  it  less  adyantago- 
ous  to  him  than  it  might  have  been.  Mrs.  White 
had  not  yet  overcome  her  husband's  intention  of 
breeding  him  up  to  his  own  business ;  and  by  an 
arrangement  which  took  up  too  much  of  his  time, 
and  would  have  crushed  his  spirit,  if  that  **nMrant^ 
ing  spirit"  could  have  been  crushed,  one  whole 
day  in  the  week,  and  his  leisure  hours  on  the 
others,  were  employed  in  carrying  the  butcher's 
baskeL  Some  difierenoes  at  length  arose  between 
his  father  and  Mr.  Blanchard,  in  consequence  of 
which  Henry  was  removed. 
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UFE  OP  HENRY  KIRKE  WHITE. 


One  of  the  nahere,  when  he  came  to  receive  the 
money  doe  for  tuition,  took  the  opportunity  of 
informing  Mr*.  White  what  an  incorrigible  mm 
the  had,  and  that  it  was  impossible  to  make  the 
lad  do  anything.  This  information  made  his 
fHends  very  uneasy :  they  wore  dispirited  about 
him ;  and  had  they  relied  wholly  upon  this  report, 
the  stupidity  or  malice  of  this  man  would  have 
Uasted  Henry's  progress  for  ever.  He  was,  how- 
ever, placed  under  the  care  of  a  Mr.  Shipley,  who 
won  discovered  that  he  was  a  boy  of  quick  per- 
oeption,  and  very  admirable  talents;  and  came 
with  joy,  like  a  good  man.  to  relieve  the  anxiety 
and  painfiil  suspicions  of  his  family. 

While  his  schoolmasters  were  complaiiung  that 
they  could  make  nothing  of  him,  he  discovered 
what  Nature  had  made  him,  and  wrote  satires 
upon  them.  These  pieces  were  never  shown  to 
any,  except  his  most  particular  friends,  who  say 
that  they  were  pointed  and  severe.  They  are 
enumerated  in  the  table  of  contents  to  one  of  his 
ipanuscript  volumes,  under  the  title  of  School- 
Lampoons;  but,  as  was  to  be  expected,  he  had 
eat  the  leaves  out  and  destroyed  them. 

One  of  his  poems,  written  at  this  time,  and 
ander  these  feelings,  is  preserved : 

ON  BEING  CX)NFINBD  TO  SCHOOL  ONE  PLEASANT 
MORNING  IN  SPRING. 

warrTEN  at  thk  age  of  thirtekn. 

The  morning  tun'f  enchanting  rays 
Now  call  forth  every  longster'i  praise ; 
Now  the  lark,  with  upward  flight, 
Oayly  ushers  in  the  light : 
While,  wildly  warbling  from  each  tree. 
The  birds  sing  songs  to  Liberty 

But  for  me  no  songster  sings, 
For  Boe  no  joyous  lark  up-ipringa ; 
For  I,  confined  m  gloomy  echoed. 
Must  own  the  pedant*!  iron  rule. 
And,  fcr  fVom  iqivan  shades  and  bowers, 
In  durance  vile  must  pass  the  hours ; 
There  con  the  ichoUast's  dreary  Unes, 
Where  no  bright  ray  of  genius  shines. 
And  close  to  rugged  learning  cling. 
While  laughs  around  the  Jocund  spring. 

How  gladly  would  my  soul  forego 
All  that  arithmeticians  know. 
Or  stiff  graromariani  quaintly  teach. 
Or  all  that  industry  can  reach. 
To  taste  each  mom  of  all  the  Joys 
That  with  the  laughing  sun  arise ; 
Aad  unconstrained  to  rove  along 
The  bushy  brakes  and  glens  among ; 
And  woo  the  muse*s  gentle  power, 
In  unfrequented  rural  bower! 
But,  ah  I  such  heaven- approaching  Joys 
Will  never  greet  my  longing  eyci ; 
fkiU  will  they  cheat  in  vision  fine. 
Yet  never  but  In  fltncy  shine. 

Oh,  that  I  were  the  little  i^ten 
That  shrilly  chirps  from  yonder  glen! 


Oh,  ihr  away  I  then  would  rove. 
To  some  secluded  bushy  grove. 
There  hop  snd  sing  with  careless  glee. 
Hop  and  sing  at  liberty 
And  till  death  should  stop  my  lays. 
Far  from  men  would  spend  my  days. 

About  this  time  his  mother  was  induced,  by  the 
advice  of  several  friends,  to  open  a  Ladies*  Board- 
ing and  Day  School  in  Nottingham,  her  eldest 
daughter  having  previously  been  a  teacher  in  one 
for  some  time.  In  this  she  succeeded  beyond  her 
most  sanguine  ex[Jectations,  and  Henry's  home- 
comforts  were  thus  materially  increased,  though 
it  was  still  out  of  the  power  of  his  family  to  give 
him  that  education  and  direction  in  life  which 
his  talents  deserved  and  required. 

It  was  now  determined  to  breed  him  up  to  the 
hosiery  trade,  the  staple  manufacture  of  his  native 
place ;  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  placed 
in  a  stocking-loom,  with  the  view,  at  some  future 
period,  of  getting  a  situation  in  a  hosier's  ware 
house.  During  the  time  that  he  was  thus  employ 
ed,  he  might  be  said  to  be  truly  unhappy ;  he  wen*, 
to  his  work  with  evident  reluctance,  and  eoold 
not  refrain  from  sometimes  hinting  his  extreme 
aversion  to  it ;  but  the  circumstances  of  his  family 
obliged  them  to  turn  a  deaf  ear.*  His  mother, 
however,  secretly  felt  that  he  was  worthy  of  better 


I  His  temper  and  tone  of  mind  at  this  period,  when  he 
was  in  his  fourteenth  year,  are  displayed  in  this  extraei 
from  an  Address  to  Contemplation. 

Thee  do  I  own,  the  prompter  of  my  Joys, 
The  soother  of  my  cares,  inspiring  peace ; 
And  I  will  ne'«*r  forsake  thee.— Men  may  rave. 
And  Mame  and  censure  me,  that  I  dont  tie 
My  ev*ry  thought  down  to  the  desk,  snd  qpend 
The  morning  of  my  lifo  in  sdding  figures 
With  accurate  monotony  ;  that  so 
The  good  things  of  the  world  may  be  my  lot. 
And  I  may  taste  the  UeseednosB  of  wealth  : 
But,  oh!  I  was  not  made  for  money-getting; 
For  me  no  much-respected  plume  awaits. 
Nor  civic  honor,  envied.— For  as  still 
I  tried  to  cast  with  school  dexterity 
The  interesting  sums,  my  vagrant  thoughts 
Would  quick  revert  to  many  a  woodland  haunt. 
Which  fond  remembrance  cberishHi,  and  the  pen 
Dropt  fVora  my  senseless  fingers  as  I  pictured. 
In  my  mind's  eye,  how  on  the  shores  of  Trent 
I  erewhile  wander*d  with  my  early  friends 
In  social  intercourse.  And  then  I  *d  think 
How  contrary  purauits  had  thrown  us  wide. 
One  flrom  the  other,  scattered  o*er  the  globs ; 
They  were  set  down  with  sober  stesdiness. 
Each  to  his  occupation.  I  alone, 
A  wayward  youth,  misled  by  Fancy's  vagaries. 
Remained  unsettled,  insecure,  and  veering 
With  cVry  wind  to  ev'ry  point  o'  th'  compass. 
Ten,  in  the  counting-house  I  could  indulge 
In  fits  of  close  abstraction :  yea,  amid 
The  busy,  bustling  crowds  could  meditate. 
And  send  my  thoughts  ten  thousand  leagues  awa> 
Beyond  the  Atlantic,  resting  on  my  friend. 
Aye,  Contemplation,  ev'n  in  earliest  youth 
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Ihingt :  to  her  he  spoke  more  openly ;  he  could 
not  bear,  he  said,  the  thougrht  of  spending^  eeven 
years  of  his  life  in  shining  and  folding  up  stock- 
ings ;  he  wanted  aomething  to  occupy  his  brain^  and 
he  shoald  be  wretched  if  he  continued  longer  at 
this  trade,  or  indeed  in  anything  except  one  of 
the  learned  professions.  These  frequent  com- 
plaints, after  a  year's  application,  or  rather  mis- 
application (as  his  brother  says),  at  the  loom, 
convinced  her  that  he  had  a  mind  destined  ibr 
nobler  pursuits. 

To  one  eo  situated,  and  with  nothing  but  his 
own  talents  and  exertions  to  depend  upon,  the 
Law  seemed  to  be  the  only  practicable  line.  His 
affectionate  and  excellent  mother  made  erery  pos- 
sible effort  to  effect  his  wishes,  his  father  being 
very  averse  to  the  plan;  and  at  length,  after 
overcoming  a  variety  of  obstacles,  he  was  fixed 
in  the  office  of  Messrs.  Coldham  and  Enfield,  at- 
torneys and  town-clerks  of  Nottingham.  As  no 
premium  could  be  given  with  him,  he  was  engaged 
to  serve  two  years  before  he  was  articled :  so  that, 
though  he  entered  this  office  when  he  was  fifteen, 
he  was  not  articled  till  the  commencement  of  the 
year  1802. 

On  his  thus  entering  the  Law,  it  was  recom- 
mended to  him  by  his  employers,  that  he  should 
endeavor  to  obtain  some  knowledge  of  Latin. 
He  had  now  only  the  little  time  which  an  at- 
torney's office,  in  very  extensive  practice,  afiford- 
ed ;  but  great  things  may  be  done  in  **  those  hours 
of  leisure  which  even  the  busiest  may  create,**i 

I  woo'd  thy  heavenly  influence !  I  would  walk 

A  u-eary  way  when  all  my  toils  were  done. 

To  lay  myeelf  at  night  in  eome  lone  wood. 

And  bear  the  ivi-eet  aong  of  the  nightingale. 

Oh,  those  were  tiroes  of  happinets,  and  ttill 

To  memory  douUy  dear!  for  growing  years 

Had  not  then  taught  me  man  was  made  to  moam. 

And  a  short  hour  of  solitary  pleasure, 

Stolen  lh>m  sleep,  was  ample  recompense 

For  all  the  hateful  bustles  of  the  day. 

My  opTning  mind  was  ductile  then,  and  plastie. 

And  sooa  the  marks  of  care  were  worn  away, 

While  I  was  sway*d  by  every  novel  impulse, 

Yielding  to  all  the  fancies  of  the  hour. 

Rill  it  has  now  amiimed  its  character ; 

Marked  by  strong  lineaments,  its  haughty  tone, 

IJke  the  firm  oak,  would  sooner  break  than  bend. 

Yet  still.  Oh  Contemplalion  I  I  do  love 

To  indulge  thy  solemn  musings ;  still  the  i 

With  thee  alone  I  know  to  melt  and  weep, 

Tn  tliee  alone  delighting.  Why  along 

The  dusky  track  of  commerce  should  I  toil. 

When,  with  an  easy  competence  content, 

I  can  alone  be  happy  7  where,  with  thee, 

I  may  enjoy  the  loveliness  of  Nature, 

And  loose  the  winns  of  Fancy!— Thus  alone 

Can  I  partake  of  happiness  on  earth ; 
And  to  bp  happy  here  is  roan's  chief  end, 
For  to  be  happy  he  must  needs  be  good. 
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and  to  his  ardent  mind  no  obstadee  were  too 
discouraging.    He  received  some  instruction  in 
the  first  rudiments  of  this  language  fhm  a  person 
who  then  resided  at  Nottingham  under  a  feigned 
name,  but  was  soon  obliged  to  leave  it,  to  elude 
the  search  of  government,  who  were  then  seeking 
to  secure  him.   Henry  discovered  him  to  be  Mr 
Cormick,  from  a  print  aflixed  to  a  continuation 
of  Hume  and  SraoUett,  and  published,  with 
histories,  by  Cooke.    He  is,  I  believe,  the 
person  who  wrote  a  life  of  Burke.  If  be  reoeivvd 
any  other  assistance  it  was  very  trifling ;  yet,  in 
the  course  of  ten  months,  he  enabled  himself  to 
read  Horace  with  tolerable  facility,  and  had  made 
eome  progress  in  Greek,  which  indeed  he  began 
first    He  used  to  exercise  himself  in  declining' 
the  Greek  nouns  and  verbs  as  he  was  going  to 
and  from  the  office,  so  valuable  was  time  become 
to  him.    From  this  time  he  contracted  a  habit  of 
employing  his  mind  in  study  during  his  walks, 
which  he  continued  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

He  now  became  almost  estranged  fVom  his  fun* 
ily ;  even  at  his  meals  he  would  be  reading,  and 
his  evenings  were  entirely  devoted  to  intellectua] 
improvement  He  had  a  little  room  given  him, 
which  was  called  his  study ;  and  here  his  milk 
supper  was  taken  up  to  him ;  for,  to  avdd  any 
loss  of  time,  he  refbsed  to  sup  with  his  flunily, 
though  earnestly  entreated  so  to  do,  as  his  mother 
already  began  to  dread  the  effects  of  this  severe 
and  unremitting  application.  The  Law  was  his 
first  pursuit,  to  which  his  papers  show  he  had 
applied  himself  with  such  industry,  as  to  make  it 
wonderful  that  he  could  have  found  time,  busied 
as  his  days  were,  for  anything  else.  Greek  and 
Latin  were  the  next  objects :  at  the  same  time  be 
made  himself  a  tolerable  Italian  scholar,  and  ac- 
quired some  knowledge  both  of  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese.  His  medical  friends  say  that  the 
knowledge  he  had  obtained  of  chemistiy  was  very 
respectable.  Astronomy  and  electricity  were 
among  his  studies.  Some  attention  he  paid  to 
drawing,  in  which  it  is  probable  he  would  have 
excelled.  He  was  passionately  fond  of  music, 
and  could  play  very  pleasingly  by  ear  on  the 
piano-forte,  composing  the  bass  to  the  air  he  was 
playing;  but  this  propensity  he  chocked,  lest  it 
might  interfere  with  more  important  objects.  He 
had  a  turn  for  mechanics ;  and  all  the  fittings-ap 
of  his  study  were  the  work  of  his  own  hands. 

At  a  very  early  age,  indeed  soon  afler  he  was 
taken  from  school,  Henry  was  ambitious  of  being 
admitted  a  member  of  a  Literary  Society  then  ex- 
isting in  Nottingham,  but  was  objected  to  on  ac- 
count of  his  youth.  After  repeated  attempts  and  re* 
peated  failures,  he  succeeded  in  his  wish,  through 
the  exertions  of  some  of  his  friends,  and  was 
elected.  There  were  six  Professors  in  this  Society; 
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,  _^„  tiw  first  ▼•emcj,  he  was  afipoiDted  to' 

the  cfaair  of  Litftratnre.  It  may  weD  ■pporj 
fltnag*  that  a  aocistj,  in  ao  larfe  a  town  aa  Noi-j 
tifhani,  JBatiliitPil  for  the  porpoae  of  aeqairinf 
a^d  difiusiu^  knowledge,  and  respectehle  eMNipi 
to  be  provided  with  a  good  philoaophieal  ap- 
paratna,  should  kaTO  efaoaen  a  boj,  in  the  fifteenth 
year  of  his  age,  lo  delirer  lectnres  lo  them  opon 
general  Uten^ore.  The  first  oobject  apon  which 
he  held  fiirth  was  Genius.  HaTing  taken  a  day  to 
consider  the  eobject,  he  spoke  opon  it  eztempon, 
and  harangned  fiir  two  hoars  and  three  qaarters: 
yet,  instead  of  being  wearied,  his  hearers  paaaed 
a  onanimoni  reaolotion,  **  That  the  most  sincere 
thanks  be  given  to  the  Professor  tor  his  most  in- 
atiuctife  and  entertaining  lecture ;  at  the  same 
time  assuring  him  that  the  Society  never  had  the 
pieaanre  of  hearing  a  better  lecture  delivered  &om 
that  chair  which  he  so  much  honored:**  and 
they  then  elected  him  one  of  their  committee. 
There  are  certain  courts  at  Nottingham,  in  which 
it  b  necessary  fiir  an  attorney  to  plead ;  and  he 
wished  to  qualify  himeelf  fi>r  a  speaker  as  well  as 
a  sound  lawyer. 

With  the  profeesion  in  which  he  was  placed  he 
was  well  frfeased,  and  sufiered  no  pursuit,  nu- 
merous as  his  pursuits  were,  to  interfere  in  the 
eltghtest  degree  with  its  duties.  Yet  he  eoon 
began  to  have  higher  aspirations,  and  to  cast  a 
wlitfiil  eye  toward  the  Universities,  with  little 
hope  Vever  attaining  their  important  advantages, 
yet  probably  not  without  some,  however  laint 
There  was  at  this  time  a  magazine  in  publication, 
called  the  Monthly  Preceptor,  which  proposed 
prizethemes  for  boys  and  girls  to  write  opon;  and 
which  was  encouraged  by  many  schoolmasters, 
some  of  whom,  for  their  own  credit,  and  that  of 
the  important  institutions  in  which  they  were 
placed,  ought  to  have  known  better  than  to  en- 
courage it.  But  in  schools,  and  in  all  practical 
systems  of  education,  emulation  is  made  the  main- 
spring, as  if  there  were  not  enough  of  the  leaven 
of  disquietude  in  our  natures,  without  inocu- 
lating  it  with  this  dilutement — this  vaccine  virut 
of  envy.  True  it  u,  that  wo  need  encourage, 
ment  in  youth ;  that  though  our  vices  spring  up 
and  thrive  in  shade  and  darkness,  like  poisonous 
ftmgi,  our  better  powers  require  light  and  air ; 
and  that  praise  is  the  sunshine,  without  which 
genius  will  wither,  fade,  and  die ;  or  rather  in 
search  of  which,  like  a  plant  that  is  debarred  fVom 
it,  wiU  push  forth  in  contortions  and  deformity. 
But  such  practices  as  that  of  writing  for  public 
lirizes,  of  publicly  declaiming,  a;  d  of  enacting 
plajrs  before  the  neighboring  gentry,  teach  boys 
lolook  for  applaus"^  instead  of  heinjr  satisfied  with 
approbation,  and  foster  in  them  that  vanity  which 
iieods  DO  such  cherishing.  This  is  administering 


to  the  heart,  JMHad  of  ^foedine  ^ 
with  food  convenient  fiir  hf*  and  the  ^tktLai 
soch  stimnlanta  is  to  dwarf  the  hanun  mindt  as 
lap^^lqgs  are  said  to  be  slopi  in  their  growth  by 
being  doeed  with  gin.  Thoa  /etsed,  it  bernmns 
like  the  sapling  which  shoots  up  when  it  ahoold 
be  striking  its  roots  &r  and  deep^  and  which  thare- 
five  never  attains  to  more  than  a  sapling's  sine. 

To  Henry,  however,  the  opportnnity  of  distin. 
goishing  himself^  even  in  the  Juvenile  Library, 
was  useful;  if  he  had  acted  with  a  man*s  foresight, 
he  could  not  have  done  more  wisely  than  by  aim- 
ing  at  every  di^nction  within  his  little  sphere. 
At  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  gained  a  silver  medal  fiir 
a  translation  from  Horace;  and  the  fiiAowing  year 
a  pair  of  twelve-inch  globes,  fiir  an  imaginary 
Tour  from  London  to  Edinburf^  He  determined 
upon  trying  fiir  thia  prise  one  evening  when  at  tea 
with  his  &mily,  and  at  supper  he  read  to  them  his 
perfiirmance,  to  which  seven  pagee  were  granted 
in  the  magaiine,  thoogh  they  had  limited  the 
allowance  of  room  to  three.  Shortly  afterwards 
he  won  several  books  finr  exercises  on  different 
eubjects.  Such  honors  were  of  great  importance 
to  him ;  they  were  testimonies  ofhis  ability,  which 
could  not  be  suspected  of  partiality,  and  they 
prepared  his  father  to  regard  with  less  reluctance 
that  diange  in  his  views  and  wishes  which  ailer* 
wards  took  place.  It  appears  by  a  letter  written 
eoon  after  he  had  completed  his  fifteenth  year, 
that  many  ofhis  pieces  in  prose  and  verse,  under 
feigned  signaturea,  had  gained  admission  in  the 
various  magazines  of  the  day,  more  particularly 
in  the  Monthly  Magazine  and  the  Monthly  Visitor: 
^In  prosaic  compoaition,**  he  saya,  **  I  never  hacT 
one  article  refused:  in  poetic,  many.** — ^^I  am 
conscious,**  he  observes,  at  this  time,  to  his  bro- 
ther, "that  if  I  chose  I  could  produce  poems 
infinitely*  superior  to  any  you  have  yet  seen  of 
mine ;  but  I  am  so  indolent,  and  at  the  same  time 
so  much  engaged,  that  I  cannot  give  the  time  and 
attention  necessary  for  the  fimnaticm  of  correct 
and  Bccuraie  pieces.**  Less  time  and  attention 
are  necessary  for  correcting  prose,  and  this  may 
be  one  reason  why,  contrary  to  the  usual  process, 
a  ^ater  prematurity  is  discemable  in  his  proee 
than  in  his  metrical  compositions.  **  The  reason,** 
he  says,  **  of  the  number  of  erasures  and  correc- 
tions in  my  letter  is,  that  it  contains  a  rough  tran- 
script of  the  state  of  my  mind,  without  my  having 
made  any  sketch  on  another  paper.  When  I  ait 
down  to  write,  ideas  crowd  into  my  mind  too  fiirt 
for  utterance  upon  paper.  Some  of  them  I  think 
too  precious  to  be  lost,  and  for  fear  their  impres- 
sion should  be  effaced,  I  write  as  rapidly  as  poe- 
sible.  This  accounts  for  my  bad  writing.** 

He  now  became  a  correspondent  in  the  Monthly 
Mirror,  a  magaziqe  which  first  set  the  example  of 
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typographical  neatness  in  periodical  pabUcatione, 
which  has  given  the  world  a  good  series  of  por- 
traits, and  which  deserves  praise  also  on  other 
accounts,  having  among  its  contribotors  some 
persons  of  extensive  erudition  and  acknowledged 
talents.  Magaxines  are  of  great  service  to  those 
who  are  learning  to  write ;  they  are  fishing-boats, 
which  the  Buccaneers  of  Literature  do  not  con 
descend  to  sink,  bum,  and  destroy :  young  poets 
may  safely  try  their  strength  in  them ;  and  that 
they  should  try  their  strength  before  the  public, 
without  danger  of  any  shame  from  failure,  is 
liighly  desirable.  Henry*s  rapid  improvement 
u'as  now  as  remarkable  as  his  unwearied  industry. 
The  pieces  which  had  been  rewarded  in  the  Ju. 
\-eniIe  Preceptor  might  have  been  rivalled  by 
many  boys ;  but  what  he  produced  a  year  aAer- 
wards,  few  men  could  equal.  Those  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Monthly  Mirror  attracted  some 
notice,  and  introduced  him  to  the  acquaintance 
uT  Mr.  Capel  Lofi^  and  of  Mr.  Hill,  the  proprietor 
of  the  work,  a  gentleman  who  was  himself  a  lover 
of  English  literature,  and  who  possessed  one  of 
the  most  copious  collections  of  English  poetry  in 
existence.  Their  encouragement  induced  him, 
about  the  close  of  tlie  year  1802,  to  prepare  a 
little  volume  of  poems  for  the  press.  It  was  his 
hope  tiiat^this  publication  might  either,  by  the 
success  of  its  sale,  or  the  notice  which  it  might 
excite,  enable  him  to  prosecute  his  studies  at  col- 
lege, and  fit  himself  for  holy  orders.  For,  though 
so  far  was  he  from  feeling  any  dislike  to  his  own 
profession,  that  he  was  even  attached  to  it,  and 
had  indulged  a  hope  that  one  day  or  otlier  he 
Fhonld  make  his  way  to  the  Bar,  a  daafnens,  to 
which  he  had  always  been  subject,  and  which 
appeared  to  grow  progressively  worse,  threatened 
to  preclude  all  possibility  of  advancement ;  and 
his  opinions,  which  had  at  one  time  inclined  to 
iufidolity,  had  now  taken  a  strong  devotional  bias. 
Henry  was  earnestly  advised  to  obtain,  if  pos- 
i:ible,  some  patroness  for  his  book,  whose  rank  in 
life,  and  notoriety  in  the  literary  world,  might 
afford  it  soi&e  protection.  The  days  of  such  dedi- 
cations are  happily  VTeli-nigh  at  an  end ;  but  tliis 
was  of  iii'portance  to  him,  as  giving  his  little 
volume  consequence  in  the  eyes  of  his  friends 
and  townsmen.  The  Countess  of  Derby  was  first 
applied  to,  and  tlie  manuscript  submitted  to 
her  pcrunal.  She  returned  it  with  a  refusal,  upon 
tJie  ground  that  it  was  an  invariable  rule  with 
her  never  to  accept  a  compliment  of  the  kind ; 
but  this  refusal  was  couched  in  language  as  kind 
OS  it  was  complimentary,  and  he  felt  more  pleasure 
at  the  kindness  which  it  expressed,  than  disap- 
pfjintment  at  the  failure  of  his  application :  a  2/. 
note  WRM  inclosed  as  her  subscription  to  the  work. 
The  margravine  of  Anspach  was  also  thought  o£ 
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There  is  among  his  papers  the  draught  of  a  lettar 
addressed  to  her  upon  the  subject,  but  I  ()elieve 
it  was  never  sonL  He  was  then  recommended  to 
apply  to  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire.  Poor  Henry 
felt  a  fit  of  repugnance  at  courting  patronage  in 
this  way,  but  he  felt  that  it  was  of  consequence  in 
his  little  world,  and  submitted ;  and  the  manu- 
script was  lefl,  with  a  letter,  at  Devonshire  House, 
as  it  had  been  with  the  Countess  of  Derny.  Some 
time  elapsed,  and  no  answer  arrived  fium  her 
Grace ;  and,  as  she  was  known  to  be  pestered  with 
such  applications,  apprehensions  began  to  be 
entertained  for  the  safety  of  the  papers.  His 
brother  Neville  (who  was  now  settled  in  London) 
called  several  times ;  of  course  he  never  obtained 
an  interview :  the  case  at  last  became  desperate, 
and  he  went  with  a  determination  not  to  quit  the 
house  till  he  had  obtained  them.  Ailer  waiting 
four  hours  in  the  servants*  hall,  his  perseverance 
conquered  their  idle  insolence,  and  he  got  poe- 
session  of  the  manuscript.  And  here  he,  as  well 
as  his  brother,  sick  of  ** dancing  attendance** 
upon  the  great,  would  have  relinquished  all 
thoughts  of  the  dedication,  but  tliey  were  urged 
U>  make  one  more  trial : — a  letter  to  her  Grace 
was  procured,  with  which  Neville  obtained  au- 
dience, wisely  leaving  the  manuscript  at  home : 
and  the  Duchess,  with  her  usual  good-nature, 
gave  permission  that  the  voluiiio  should  be  dedi- 
cated to  her.  Accordingly  her  name  appeared 
in  the  title-page,  and  a  copy  was  transmitted  to 
her  in  due  form,  and  in  its  duo  morocco  livery* — 
of  which  no  notice  was  ever  taken.  Involved  as  she 
was  in  an  endless  round  of  miserable  follies,  it  is 
probable  that  she  naver  opened  the  book,  other- 
wise her  heart  was  good  enough  to  have  felt  a 
pleasure  in  encouraging  the  author.  Oh,  what 
a  lesson  would  the  history  of  that  heart  hold  outl 
Henry  sent  his  little  volume  to  each  of  the  then 
existing  Reviews,  and  accompanied  it  with  a  let- 
ter, wherein  he  stated  what  his  disadvantages  had 
been,  and  what  were  the  hopes  which  he  proposed 
to  himself  from  the  publication :  requesting  from 
them  that  indulgence  of  which  his  productions 
did  not  stand  in  need,  and  which  it  might  have 
been  thought,  under  such  circumstances,  worit,, 
not  ha\'e  been  withheld  from  works  of  less  proiv- 
ise.  It  may  be  well  conceived  with  what  anxiety 
he  looked  for  their  opinions,  and  with  what  feel- 
ings he  read  the  following  article  in  the  Monthly 
Review  for  February,  1804. 

MorUJUy  Review,  Februanf,  1804. 

**T1ie  circumstances  under  which  this  little 
volume  is  offered  to  the  public,  must,  in  some 
measure,  disarm  criticism.  We  have  been  in- 
formed that  Mr.  White  has  scarcely  attained  his 
eighteenth  year,  has  hitljcrto  exerted  himself  hi 
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the  pursuit  of  knowled^  under  the  discouraf^e- 
ment0  of  penury  and  miBfbrtune,  and  now  hop^t, 
by  this  early  authorship,  to  obtain  some  assistance 
in  the  prosecution  of  his  studies  at  Cambridge. 
He  appears,  indeed,  to  be  one  of  those  young 
men  of  talents  and  application  who  merit  encour- 
agement ;  and  it  wouid  be  gratifying  to  us  to  hear 
that  this  publication  had  obtained  for  him  a  re> 
spectable  patron ;  for  we  fear  that  the  mere  profit 
arising:  from  the  sale  cannot  be,  in  any  measure, 
adequate  to  his  exigencies  as  a  student  at  the  uni- 
versity. A  subecription,  with  a  statement  of  the 
particulars  of  the  author's  case,  might  have  been 
calculated  to  have  answered  his  purpose ;  but,  •• 
t.  book  which  is  to  *  win  its  way '  on  the  sole 
ground  of  its  own  merit,  this  poem  cannot  be  cgd- 
iemplated  with  any  sanguine  expectation.  The 
author  is  very  anxious,  however,  that  critics 
should  find  in  it  something  to  commend,  and  be 
shall  not  be  disappointed :  we  commend  his  ex- 
ertions and  his  laudable  endeavors  to  excel ;  but 
we  cannot  compliment  him  with  having  learned 
the  difficult  art  of  writing  good  poetry. 

**  Such  lines  as  these  will  sufficiently  prove  our 
assertion: 

Here  would  I  ran,  a  vifionary  B*y, 
When  the  boarae  thunder  ihook  the  vaulted  Aly, 
And,  fkney-led,  beheld  the  Almighty's  form 
Sternly  €mr§^nf  in  the  eddying  itonn. 

•*  If  Mr.  White  should  be  instructed  by  Alma- 
mater,  he  will,  doubtless,  produce  better  sense 
and  better  rhymes.** 

I  know  not  who  was  the  writer  of  this  precious 
article.  It  b  certain  that  Henry  could  have  no 
personal  enemy :  his  volume  fell  into  the  hands 
of  some  dull  man,  who  took  it  up  in  an  hour  of 
ill-humor,  t|irnMl  over  the  leaves  to  look  for 
faults,  and  finding  that  B<ry  and  Sky  were  not  or- 
thodox rhymes,  according  to  his  wise  canons  of 
criticism,  sat  down  to  blast  the  hopes  of  a  boy, 
who  had  confessed  to  him  all  his  hopes  and  all  his 
difficulties,  and  thrown  himself  upon  his  mercy. 
With  such  a  letter  before  him  (by  mere  accident 
I  saw  that  which  had  been  sent  to  the  Critical 
Review),  even  though  the  poems  had  been  bad,  a 
good  man  would  not  have  said  so :  he  would  have 
avoided  censure,  if  he  had  found  it  impossible  to 
bestow  praise.  But  that  the  reader  may  perceive 
the  wicked  injustice,  as  well  as  the  cruelty  of  this 
reviewal,  a  fbw  specimens  of  the  volume,  thus 
oontemptnoosly  condemned  because  Boy  and  Sty 
are  used  as  rhymes  in  it,  shall  be  inserted  in  this 
place. 

TO  THE  HERB  ROSEMARY.' 
Sweet-scented  flower!  who  art  wont  to  bloom 
On  Janoarys  (hmt  severe. 


1  The  Rosemary  buds  in  January.    It  ie  the  flower 
eotnmofily  put  in  tlie  ooflnn  of  tho  dead. 


And  o>r  the  wintry  deeert  drear 

To  waft  thy  woifHe  perfUme  I 
Come,  thou  Hhalt  form  my  nosegay  now. 
And  I  will  bind  thee  round  my  brow; 

And  aa  I  tvrine  the  mournful  wreath, 
I  *ll  weave  a  melancholy  aong : 
And  sweet  the  strain  shall  be  and  long, 

The  melody  of  death. 

* 

Come,  ftmeral  flow'r!  who  lovest  to  dwell 
With  the  pale  corse  in  lonely  tomb, 
And  throw  acroaa  the  desert  gloom 
A  sweet  decaying  smell. 

Come,  press  my  lips,  and  lie  with  me 

Beneath  the  lowly  Alder-tree, 
And  we  will  sleep  a  pleasant  sleep, 

And  not  a  care  shall  dare  intrude, 

To  break  the  marble  solitude. 
Bo  peaeeftil  and  so  deep. 

And  hark!  the  wind-god,  as  he  flies. 

Moans  boUow  in  the  forest  trees. 

And  sailing  on  the  gusty  breeae, 
Bffjrsterious  music  dies. 
Sweet  flower!  that  requiem  wild  is  mine. 
It  warns  bm  to  the  lonely  shrine, 
TlM  cold  turf-altar  of  the  dead ; 

My  grave  shall  be  in  yon  lone  spot. 

Where  as  I  lie,  by  all  forgot, 
A  dying  fragrance  thou  wilt  o*er  my  ashes  shed. 


TO  THE  MORNING. 

WmnTBN  DURDfO  ILLNESS. 

Beams  of  the  day-break  fkint !  I  bail 
Tour  dubious  hues,  as  on  the  robe 
Of  Night,  which  wraps  the  slumbering  globe, 

I  mark  your  traces  pale. 
Tired  with  the  taper's  sickly  light. 
And  with  tlie  wearying,  numbered  night, 

I  hail  the  streaks  of  mom  divine : 
And  lol  they  break  between  the  dewy  wreaths 

That  round  my  rural  casement  twine : 
The  fresh  gale  o'er  the  green  lawn  breathes ; 
It  flins  ray  ftverish  brow,— 4t  calms  the  mental  strifr. 
And  cheerily  re-iUnmes  the  lambent  flame  of  life. 

TIm  lark  has  her  gay  song  begun. 

She  leaves  her  grassy  nest. 
And  soan  till  the  icjirj««ii  tun 

Oteams  on  her  speckled  breast. 
Now  let  ne  leave  my  restless  bed. 
And  o'er  the  spangled  uplands  tread ; 

Now  through  the  custom'd  wood-walk  wend ; 
By  many  a  green  lane  lies  my  way. 

Where  high  o'erhead  the  wild  briers  bend. 
Till  on  the  mountain's  sununit  grey, 
I  sit  me  down,  and  mark  the  glorious  dawn  of  day. 

Oh,  Heav'n!  the  soft  refreshing  gale 

It  breathes  into  my  breast  1 
My  sunk  eye  gleams ;  my  cheek,  so  pale. 

Is  with  new  eolors  drest. 
Blithe  Health!  thou  soul  of  life  and  ease. 
Come  thou  too  (m  the  bahny  breeze. 

Invigorate  my  frame: 
I II  Join  with  thee  the  bnakin'd  ehaee,  ^ 
With  thse  the  distant  cUrae  will  trace. ' 

Beyond  those  donds  of  flame. 
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Above,  below;,  wbat  channa  unfold 

In  all  the  varied  view  I 
Before  me  all  is  burnished  gold. 

Behind  the  twilight's  hue. 
The  miats  which  oa  old  Night  await, 
Far  to  the  west  they  hold  their  state, 
Tbey  ahun  the  dear  blue  foce  of  Mom ; 

Along  the  fine  cerulean  aky, 

The  fleecy  elouda  auceeaaive  fly, 
While  bright  priamatk  beams  their  ahadowy  folds  adon. 

And  hark!  the  Thatcher  baa  begun 

Hia  whiatle  on  the  eavea, 
And  oft  the  Hedger*B  bill  ia  beard 

Among  the  mailing  leaves. 
The  alow  team  creaka  upon  the  road. 

The  noiay  whip  reaounda. 
The  driver'a  voice,  hia  carol  blithe. 
The  mower*a  atroke,  hia  whetting  aeythe, 

Mix  with  the  morBing*a  aouada. 

Who  would  not  rather  take  hia  aeat 

Beneath  these  dilmpa  of  trees. 
The  early  dawn  of  day  to  greet. 

And  catch  the  healthy  bneae. 
Than  on  the  ailkea  couch  of  Moth 

Luzurioua  to  lie  1 
Who  would  not  flrom  li(^*a  dreary  waate 
Snatch,  when  he  conld,  with  eager  haate, 

Aa  interval  of  Joy  f 

To  him  who  aimply  thua  rooounta 

The  moming^a  pleaajrea  o*cr. 
Fate  dooms,  ere  long,  the  aeene  mnat  dose. 

To  ope  oa  him  no  more : 
Yet,  MomingI  unrepining  atill 

He  *11  greet  thy  beama  awhile ; 
And  Rurety  thou,  when  o*er  hl«  grave 
Solemn  the  whiapering  willowa  wave. 

Wilt  aweetly  on  him  ainile; 
And  the  pale  glow-worm'a  pensive  light 
Will  guide  his  ghostly  walks  in  the  drear  moonless  night. 

An  author  is  proof  agrainat  reviewing^,  when, 
like  myself,  he  has  been  reviewed  some  eeventjc 
times ;  but  the  opinion  of  a  reviewer,  upon  his 
first  publication,  has  more  effect,  both  npon  hia 
feelingrn  and  his  sucoess,  than  it  ought  to  have,  or 
would  have,  if  the  mystery  of  the  vngeniU  ermft 
were  more  generally  understood.  Henry  wrote 
to  the  editor  to  complain  of  the  cruelty  with  which 
he  had  been  treated.  This  remonstrance  produced 
the  following  answer  in  the  next  number : 

Monthly  Rtview,  Mkreh^  1804. 

ADDRESS  TO  OORRESPONDENTB. 

**  In  the  course  of  our  long  critical  labora,  we 
have  necessarily  been  forced  to  enooimter  the  re- 
nentment,  or  withstand  the  lamentations,  of  many 


truly  sympathize,  and  which  shall  readily  excoaa, 
with  us,  some  expressions  of  irritatioD ;  bat  Mr. 
White  must  receive  our  most  serious  dedarmtko, 
that  we  did  'judge  of  the  book  by  the  book  it- 
selP;  excepting  only,  that,  from  his  former  letter, 
we  were  desirous  of  mitigating  the  pain  of  that 
decision  which  our  public  duty  required  na  to 
prooounoe.  We  spoke  with  the  utmost  sincerity 
when  we  stated  our  wishes  for  patronage  to  an 
unfriended  man  of  talenta,  for  tiJents  Mr.  White 
certainly  poeecssos,  and  we  repeat  those  wishes 
with  equal  oordialtty.  Let  him  still  trust  that, 
like  Mr.  Gifford  (see  preface  to  hia  translation  of 
Juvenal),  some  Mr.  Cookesley  may  yet  appear  to 
foster  a  capacity  which  endeavors  to  escape  from 
ila  preeent  confined  sphere  of  action ;  and  let  the 
opulent  inhabitants  of  Nottingham  reflect,  thmt 
■ome  portion  of  that  wealth  which  they  have 
worthily  acquired  by  the  habits  of  industry,  will 
be  laudably  applied  in  assisting  the  efforts  of 
mind.** 

Henry  was  not  aware  that  reviewers  are  infal- 
lible. His  letter  seems  to  have  been  answered  bj 
a  different  writer ;  the  answer  has  none  of  the 
commonplace  and  yulgar  insolence  of  the  criti> 
cism :  but  to  have  made  any  concession  would 
have  been  admitting  that  a  review  can  do  wrong, 
and  thus  violating  the  fundamental  prineijde  of 
its  constitution. 

The  poems  which  had  been  thus  condemned, 
appeared  to  me  to  discover  strong  marks  of  ge- 
nius. I  had  shown  them  to  twq  of  my  frienda, 
than  whom  no  persons  living  better  understand 
what  poetry  is,  nor  have  given  better  proofs  of 
it;  and  their  opinion  coincided  with  my  own.  I 
was  indignant  at  the  injustice  of  this  pretended 
criticism,  and  having  acci<lentally  seen  the  letter 
which  he  had  written  to  the  reviewers,  under- 
stood the  whole  cruelty  of  their  injustice.  In 
consequence  of  this  I  wrote  to  Henry,  to  encour- 
age him ;  told  him,  that  though  I  was  well  aware 
how  imprudent  it  was  in  young  poets  to  publiih 
their  productions,  his  circumstanoes  seemed  to 
render  that  expedient,  fhm  which  it  would  otfaer- 
wise  be  right  to  disaoade  him ;  advised  him  thert- 
fbre,  if  he  had  no  better  prospects,  to  print  a 
larger  volume  by  subscription,  and  offered  to  do 
what  little  was  in  my  power  to  serve  him  in  the 
undertaking.  To  this  he  replied  in  the  following 
letters- 

**  I  dare  not  say  all  I  feel  respecting  your  opin- 


disappointed  authors ;  but  we  have  seldom,  if  ion  of  my  little  volume.    T^e  extreme  acrimooy 


ever,  been  more  afiected  than  by  a  letter  flNMn 
Mr.  White,  of  Nottingham,  complaining  of  the 
tendency  of  our  strictures  on  hia  poem  c^Cliltan 
Grove,  in  our  last  number.  His  expostulatkna 
are  written  with  a  warmth  of  feeling  in  which  w 


with  which  the  Monthly  Review  (of  all  others  the 
most  important)  treated  me,  threw  me  into  a 
state  of  stupefaction ;  I  regarded  all  that  had 
passed  as  a  dream,  and  I  thought  I  had  been  de- 
luding myself  into  an  idea  of  possessing  poetic 
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genius,  when  in  &ct  I  had  only  the  longing,  with- 
out  the  mfiiOiuB,  I  mustered  resolution  enough, 
however^  to  write  spiritedly  to  them :  their  an- 
swer in  the  ensuing  number  was  a  tacit  acknow- 
ledgment that  they  had  been  somewhat  too  un- 
sparing  in  their  correction.  It  was  a  poor  attempt 
to  salve  over  a  wound  wantonly  and  most  un- 
generously  inflicted.  Still  I  was  damped,  because 
I  knew  the  work  was  Tsry  respectable ;  and  there- 
fore  could  not,  I  concluded,  give  a  criticism  grsfs- 
ly  deficient  in  equity — the  more  especially,  as  I 
Imew  of  no  sort  of  inducement  to  extraordinary 
severity.  Your  letter,  however,  has  revived  me, 
and  I  do  again  venture  to  hope  that  I  may  still 
produce  something  which  will  survive  me. 

"  With  regard  to  your  advice  and  offns  of  as- 
sistance, I  will  not  attempt,  because  I  am  unable, 
to  thank  you  for  them.  To-morrow  mommg  I  de- 
part  for  Cambridge;  and  I  have  considerable 
hopes  that,  as  I  do  not  enter  into  the  University 
with  any  sinister  or  interested  views,  but  sincere- 
ly desire  to  perform  the  duties  of  an  affectionate 
and  vigilant  pastor,  and  become  more  useful  to 
mankind,  I  therefore  have  hopes,  I  say,  that  I  shall 
find  means  of  support  in  the  Unifternty,  If  I  do 
not,  I  shall  certainly  act  in  pursuance  of  your  re- 
commendations;  and  shall,  without  hesitation, 
avail  myself  of  your  offers  of  service,  and  of  your 
directions. 

'^  In  a  short  time  this  will  be  determined ;  and 
when  it  is,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  vrriting  to 
you  at  Keswick,  to  make  you  acquainted  with  the 
result 

**  I  have  only  one  objection  to  publishing  by 
subscription,  and  I  confess  it  has  weight  with 
tne ; — it  is,  that,  in  this  step,  I  shall  seem  to  be 
acting  upon  the  advice  so  unfoelingly  and  contu- 
meliously  given  by  the  Monthly  Reviewers,  who 
say  what  is  equal  to  this — ^that  had  I  gotten  a  sub- 
fcription  for  my  poems  before  their  merit  was 
known,  I  might  have  succeeded;  provided,  it  seems, 
I  had  made  9.  particular  Btatemeni  of  my  caw;  like  a 
hr^Gnar  who  stands  with  his  hat  in  one  hand,  and 
a  &n  account  of  his  cruel  treatment  on  the  coast 
of  Barbary  in  the  other,  and  so  gives  you  his 
pflnny  sheet  for  your  sixpence, •by  way  of  half- 
purchase,  half-charity. 

"I  have  materials  for  another  volume ;  but  they 
were  written  principally  while  Clifton  Grove  was 
in  the  press,  or  soon  after,  and  do  not  now  at  all 
satisfy  me.  Indeed,  of  late,  I  have  been  obliged 
to  desist,  almost  entirely,  from  converse  with  the 
dames  of  HeHcon.  The  drudgery  of  an  attorney's 
office,  and  the  necessity  of  preparing  myself,  in 
csje  1  should  succeed  in  getting  to  college,  in 
what  little  leisure  I  could  boast,  left  no  room  fbr 
the  flights  of  the  imagination.** 

In  anotlior  letter  he  speaks,  in  still  stronger 


terms,  of  what  he  had  suffered  from  the  unfteling 
and  iniquitous  criticism : 

'*The  unfavorable  review  (in  the  *  Monthly') 
of  my  unhappy  work,  has  cut  deeper  than  you 
could  have  thought;  not  in  a  literary  point  of  Tiew, 
but  as  it  afinscts  my  respectability.  It  represents 
me  actually  as  a  beggar^  going  about  gathering 
money  to  put  mjrself  at  college,  when  my  work  is 
worthless;  and  this  with  every  appearance  ol 
candor.  They  have  been  sadly  misinformed  re- 
specting me :  this  review  goes  before  me  wherever 
I  turn  my  steps :  it  haunts  me  incessantly ;  and  I 
am  persuaded  it  is  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of 
Satan  to  drive  me  to  distraction.  I  must  leave 
Nottingham.** 

It  is  not  unworthy  of  remark,  that  this  very 
reviewal,  which  was  designed  to  crush  the  hopes 
of  Henry,  and  suppress  his  struggling  genius,  has 
been,  in  its  consequences,  the  main  occasion  of 
bringing  his  Remains  to  light,  and  obtaining  fbr 
him  that  fame  which  assuredly  will  be  his  por- 
tion. Had  it  not  been  for  the  indignation  which 
I  folt  at  perusing  a  criticism  at  once  so  cruel  and 
so  stupid,  the  little  intercourse  between  Henry 
and  myself  would  not  have  taken  place;  his 
papers  would  probably  have  remained  in  oblivion, 
and  his  name  in  a  few  years  have  been  forgotten. 

I  have  stated  that  his  opinions  were,  at  one 
time,  inclining  towards  deism :  it  needs  not  be 
said  on  what  slight  grounds  the  opinions  of  a 
youth  must  needs  be  founded:  while  they  are 
confined  to  matters  of  speculation,  they  indicate, 
whatever  their  eccentricities,only  an  active  mind; 
and  it  is  only  when  a  propensity  is  manifested  to 
such  principles  as  give  a  sanction  to  immorality, 
that  they  show  something  wrong  at  heart.  One 
little  poem  of  Henry'sRemains,  which  was  written 
in  this  unsettled  state  of  mind,  exhibits  much  of 
his  character,  and  can  excite  no  foelings  towards 
him,  but  such  as  are  favorable. 

MY  OWN  CHARACTER. 

AOOalSSXD  (DUaiNO  ILLNXSS)  TO  A  YOUNQ  LADT. 

DBAS  Fannjr,  I  mean,  bow  Fm  laid  ob  the  dieli; 
To  give  you  a  sketch— ay,  a  fketch  of  myself. 
*Tis  a  pitiflil  subject.  I  frankly  conftn. 
And  one  it  would  piissle  a  painter  to  drew; 
But  however,  here  foes,  and,  as  sure  as  a  fun, 
I  MI  tell  all  my  fkults  like  a  penitent  nun, 
For  I  know,  fur  my  Fanny,  before  I  address  her. 
She  wont  be  a  cynical  fhtber  confessor. 
Come,  come,  *t  will  not  do!  put  that  purling  tarow  down 
You  can't,  for  the  soul  of  you.  learn  how  to  fVown. 
Well,  first,  I  premise,  it  *s  my  honest  conviction, 
That  my  breast  is  the  chaos  of  all  contradiction ; 
Religious— dcistic,— now  loyal  and  TPvarm, 
Then  a  dagger-drawn  democrat  hot  fbr  refbnn ; 
Tkk  moment  a  fbp,  tMat,  sententious  as  Titos ; 
Democritus  now.  and  anoa  Heraclitus; 
Now  laughing  and  pleased,  like  a  child  with  a  rattle 
Then  vex*d  to  the  soul  with  impertiaeat  tattle ; 
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Now  moody  and  sad,  now  untbinking  and  gay, 
To  all  poinu  of  tbe  compau  I  veer  in  a  day. 

I*m  proud  and  djadainftil  to  Fortune*!  gay  child. 
Bat  to  Porerty'a  oi&pring  tubmiHive  and  mild : 
Ai  rude  a»  a  boor,  and  as  rough  in  difpute ; 
Tbttn  as  for  politenees— oh !  dear— I'm  a  brute! 
I  show  no  respect  where  I  never  can  feel  it ; 
And  as  for  contempt,  take  no  pains  to  conceal  it ; 
And  so  in  the  suit,  by  these  laudable  ends, 
I  *ve  a  great  many  fioies,  and  a  very  few  Mends. 


Aad  yet,  my  dear  Fanny,  there  are  who  can  feel 
That  this  proud  heart  of  mine  is  not  tkshion'd  like  steel 
It  can  love  (can  it  not  7>— it  can  hate,  I  am  sure ; 
And  it  *s  friendly  enough,  though  in  friends  it  be  po<Hr. 
For  itself  though  it  bleed  not,  for  others  it  bleeds; 
If  it  have  not  rip0  virtues,  I  'm  sure  it  *s  tbe  ««sdt.* 
And  though  (kr  from  fruitless,  or  even  so-so, 
I  think  it  may  pass  as  our  worldly  things  ga 

Well,  I*ve  told  you  my  frailties  without  any  gloai; 

Then  as  to  my  virtues  Tm  quite  at  a  loss! 

I  think  I  'm  devout,  and  yet  I  canH  say. 

But  in  process  of  time  I  may  get  the  wrong  way. 

I  *m  a  gtntral  tover^  if  that 's  commendation. 

And  yet  can't  withstand  f^uknow  wAm«  fliscination. 

Bot  I  find  that  amidst  all  my  tricks  and  devieea. 

In  fishing  for  virtues,  I'm  pulling  up  vices; 

80  as  for  the  g^oi,  why,  if  I  possess  it, 

I  am  not  yet  learned  enough  to  express  It. 

Tou  yourself  must  examine  the  lovelier  sidto. 
And  after  your  every  art  you  have  tried. 
Whatever  my  fliults,  I  may  venture  to  say. 
Hypocrisy  never  will  come  in  your  way. 
I  am  upright,  I  hope ;  I  am  downright,  I  'm  dear! 
And  I  think  my  worst  foe  must  allow  I*m  ainoere; 
And  if  ever  sincerity  glow'd  in  my  breast, 
Tis  now  when  I  swear ♦  • 


At  this  time,  when  Henry  doubted  the  tnithof 
Christianity,  and  professed  a  caxeless  indiffinenoo 
concerning  it  which  he  was  far  from  feelingr,  it 
happened  that  one  of  his  earliest  and  most  inti- 
mate friends,  Mr.  Almond,  was  accidentally  pres- 
ent at  a  death-bed,  and  was  so  struck  with  what 
he  then  saw  of  the  power  and  influence,  and  in- 
estimable value  of  religion,  that  be  formed  a  firm 
determination  to  renounce  all  such  pursuits  as 
were  not  strictly  compatible  with  it  That  he 
might  not  be  shaken  in  this  resolution,  be  with- 
drew from  the  society  of  all  those  persons  whose 
ridicule  or  censure  he  feared ;  and  was  particu- 
larly careful  to  avoid  Henry,  of  whose  raillery 
he  stood  most  in  dread.  He  anxiously  shimned 
him,  therefore ;  till  Henry,  who  would  not  suffer 
an  intimacy  of  long  standing  to  be  broken  off  ho 
knew  not  why,  called  upon  his  friend,  and  desired 
to  know  the  cause  of  this  unaocoimtable  conduct 
towards  himself  and  their  common  acquaintance. 

Mr.  Almond,  who  had  received  him  with  trem- 
bling and  reluotance,  replied  to  this  expostulation, 
that  a  total  change  had  been  effected  in  his  reli- 
gious yiews,  and  that  he  was  prepared  to  defend 


his  opinions  and  conduct,  if  Henry  would  allow 
the  Bible  to  be  the  word  of  truth  and  the  standard 
of  appeal.  Upon  this  Henry  exclaimed  in  a  tone 
of  strong  emotion : — ^^Good  God,  you  surely  n* 
gard  me  in  a  worse  light  than  I  deserve  !**— ^s 
friend  proceeded  to  say,  .that  what  he  bad  said 
was  fhim  a  conviction  that  they  had  no  commoo 
ground  on  which  to  contend,  Henry  having  mora 
than  once  suggested,  that  tbe  hock  ofUmmkwtm 
an  epic,  and  that  of  Job  a  dramatU,  poem.  He 
then  stated  what  the  change  was  which  had  taken 
place  in  bis  own  views  and  intentions,  and  the 
mothros  for  his  present  conduct  From  the  man- 
ner in  which  Henry  listened,  it  became  evident 
that  his  mind  was  ill  at  ease,  and  that  he  was  no- 
ways satisfied  with  himself.  His  friend,  there- 
tbro,  who  had  expected  to  be  assailed  in  a  tone 
of  triumphant  superiority  by  one  in  the  pride 
and  youthful  confidence  of  great  inteUectnal 
powers,  and,  as  yet,  ignorant  of  his  own  igno- 
rance, found  himself  unexpectedly  called  upon 
to  act  the  monitor ;  and,  putting  into  his  bands 
Scott*s  "  Force  of  Truth,"  which  was  lybg  on 
the  table,  entreated  him  to  take  it  with  bim,  and 
peruse  it  at  his  leisure. 

The  book  produced  little  effect,  and  was  return- 
ed with  disapprobation.  Men  differ  as  rnucb  in 
mind  as  in  countenance :  some  are  to  be  awakem- 
ed  by  passionate  exhortation,  or  vehement  te- 
proof,  appealing  to  their  fears  and  exciting  their 
imagination ;  others  yield  to  force  of  argument, 
or,  upon  slow  inquiry,  to  the  accumulatioB  of 
historical  testimony  and  moral  proofs ;  there  are 
others,  in  whom  the  innate  principle  of  our  na- 
ture  retains  more  of  its  original  strength,  and 
these  are  led  by  their  inward  monitor  into  tht 
way  of  peace.  Henry  was  of  this  class.  His  in 
tellect  might  have  been  on  the  watch  to  detect  a 
flaw  in  evidence,  a  defective  argiunent,  or  an 
illogical  inference ;  but,  in  his  heart,  he  felt  that 
there  is  no  happiness,  no  rest,  without  religion ; 
and  in  him  who  becomes  willing  to  beliere ,  tbe 
root  of  infidelity  is  destroyed.  Mr.  Almond  was 
about  to  enter  at  Cambridge :  on  the  evening  be- 
fore  hie  departure  for  the  University,  Henry  re- 
quested that  be  would  accompany  him  to  tbe 
little  room,  which  was  called  his  study.  *'  We 
had  no  sooner  entered,"  says  Mr.  Almond,  ''than 
he  burst  into  tears,  and  declared  that  his  anguish 
of  mind  was  insupportable.  He  entreated  that  I 
would  kneel  down  and  pray  for  him ;  and  moat 
cordially  were  our  (ears  and  supplications  mingled 
at  that  interesting  moment.  When  I  took  my 
leave,  he  exclaimed : — '  What  must  I  do  7 — ^Yoii 
are  the  only  friend  to  whom  I  can  apply  in  this 
agonizing  state,  and  you  are  about  to  leave  msu 
My  literary  associates  are  all  inclined  to  deiam 
I  have  no  one  with  whom  I  can  communicate  V^ 
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A  new  panuit  wa«  thtu  opened  to  him,  mnd  he 
engiged  in  it  with  his  wonted  ardor.  **  It  wms 
t.  constant  ieatare  in  his  mind,"  says  Mr.  Pifott, 
**  to  persevere  in  the  porsoit  of  what  be  deemed 
noUe  and  important.  Religion,  in  which  he  now 
appeared  to  himself  not  yet  to  have  taken  a  step, 
engaged  all  his  anxiety,  as  of  all  concerns  the  most 
important  He  could  not  rest  satisfied  till  he  had 
formed  his  principles  upon  the  basis  of  Christi- 
anity,  and  till  he  had  begun  in  earnest  to  think  and 
act  agreeably  to  its  pure  and  heavenly  precepts. 
HiB  mind  loved  to  make  distant  excursions  into 
the  future  and  remote  consequences  of  things. 
He  no  longer  limited  his  views  to  the  narrow  con- 
fines of  earthly  existence ;  he  was  not  happy  tiH 
he  had  learnt  to  rest  and  expatiate  in  a  world  to 
come.  What  he  said  to  me  when  we  became  in- 
timate is  worthy  of  observation:  that,  he  said, 
which  first  made  him  dissatisfied  with  the  creed 
he  had  adopted,  and  the  standard  of  practice 
which  he  had  set  up  for  himself,  was  the  purity 
tf  mind  which  he  perceived  was  everjrwhere  in. 
culcated  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  required  of 
every  one  who  would  become  a  successful  candi- 
date for  future  blessedness.  He  had  supposed  that 
morality  of  conduct  was  all  the  purity  required ; 
but  when  he  observed  that  purity  of  the  very 
thoughts  and  intentunu  of  the  soul  also  was  requi- 
site, he  was  convinced  of  his  deficiencies,  and 
could  find  no  comfort  to  his  penitence  but  in  the 
atonement  made  for  human  frailty  by  the  Re- 
deemer  of  mankind ;  and  no  strength  adequate  to 
his  weakness,  and  sufficient  for  resisting  evil,  but 
the  aid  of  God*8  spirit,  promised  to  those  who  seek 
them  from  above  in  the  sincerity  of  earnest 
prayer." 

From  the  momeni  when  he  had  fully  contracted 
these  opinions,  he  was  resolved  upon  devoting  his 
lifi)  to  the  promulgation  of  them ;  and  therefore 
to  leave  the  law,  and,  if  possible,  place  himself 
at  one  of  the  universities.  Every  argument  was 
used  by  his  friends  to  dissuade  him  from  his  pur- 
pose, but  to  no  effect ;  his  mind  was  unalterably 
fixed,  and  great  and  numerous  as  the  obstacles 
were,  he  was  determined  to  surmount  them  all. 
He  had  now  served  the  better  half  of  the  term 
for  which  he  was  articled :  his  entrance  and  con- 
tinnance  in  the  profession  had  been  a  great  ex- 
pense to  his  family ;  and  to  give  Up  this  lucra- 
live  profession,  in  the  study  of  which  he  had 
advanced  so  far,  and  situated  as  he  was,  for  one 
wherein  there  was  so  little  prospect  of  his  ob- 
taining even  a  decent  competency,  appeared  to 
t(iem  the  height  of  folly  or  of  madness.  This  de- 
termination  cost  his  poor  mother  many  tears; 
but  determined  he  was,  and  that  by  the  best  and 
purest  niptives.  Without  ambition  he  could  not 


to  be 


have  existed ;  but  his  ambition  now  was 
eminently  usefbl  in  the  ministry. 

It  was  Henry*s  fortune  through  his  short  lifo, 
as  he  was  worthy  of  the  kindest  treatment,  always 
to  find  it  His  employers,  Mr.Coldham  and  Mr. 
Enfield,  listened  with  a  friendly  ear  to  his  plana, 
and  agreed  to  give  up  the  remainder  of  his  time, 
though  it  was  now  become  very  valuable  to  theoi, 
as  soon  as  they  shoold  think  his  prospects  of  get- 
ting through  the  university  were  such  as  he  might 
reasonably  trust  to ;  but,  till  then,  they  folt  them- 
selves  bound,  for  his  own  sake,  to  detain  him. 
Mr.  Dashwood,  a  clergyman,  who  at  that  time  re- 
sided  in  Nottingham,  exerted  himself  in  his  ft* 
vor :  he  had  a  friend  at  Queen*s  College,  CSam 
bridge,  who  mentioned  him  to  one  of  the  feDowa 
of  St  John's,  and  that  gentleman,  on  the  repre- 
sentations  made  to  him  of  Henry's  talents  and 
piety,  spared  no  effort  to  obtain  for  him  an  ad> 
equate  support 

As  soon  as  these  hopes  were  held  out  to  him, 
his  employers  gave  him  a  month's  leave  of  al^ 
sence,  fyr  the  benefit  of  uninterrupted  study,  aao 
of  change  of  air,  which  his  health  now  began  to 
require.   Instead  of  going  to  the  sea-coast,  as  waa 
expected,  he  chose  for  his  retreat  the  village  of 
Wilford,  which  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Trent,  and  at  the  foot  of  ClifV>n  Woods.    These 
woods  had  ever  been  his  favorite  place  of  reaort, 
and  were  the  subject  of  the  longest  poem  in  hie 
little  volume,  from  which,  indeed,  the  volmna 
was  named.  He  delighted  to  point  out  to  his  more 
intimate  friends  the  scenery  of  thb  poem :  the  islet 
to  which  he  had  oflen  forded  when  the  river  waa 
not  knee-deep ;  and  the  little  hut  wherein  he  had 
sat  for  hours,  and  sometimes  all  day  long,  reading 
or  writing,  or  dreaming  with  his  eyes  open.  His 
had  sometimes  wandered  in  these  woods  till  night 
was  far  advanced,  and  used  to  speak  with  pleaaore 
of  having  once  been  overtaken  there  by  a  thmw 
der-storm  at  midnight,  and  watching  the  light 
ning  over  the  river  and  the  vale  towards  the  town. 
In  this  village  his  mother  procured  lodgings  for 
him,  and  his  place  of  retreat  was  kept  secret,  ex* 
cept  from  his  nearest  friends.   Soon  after  the  ex- 
piration of  the  month,  intelligence  arrived  that 
the  plans  which  had  been  formed  in  his  behalf 
had  entirely  failed.  Jle  went  immediately  to  his 
mother:  ^All  my  hopes,"  said  he,  '*  of  getting  to 
the  University  are  now  blasted:  in  preparing 
myself  for  it,  I  have  lost  time  m  my  professioa ; 
I  have  much  ground  to  get  up ;  and  as  I  am  de- 
termined not  to  be  a  mediocre  attorney,  I  most 
endeavof  to  recover  what  I  have  lost"  The  con- 
sequence  was,  that  he  applied  himself  more  ae> 
verely  than  ever  to  his  studies.    He  now  allowed 
himself  no  time  for  relaxation,  little  for  his  meals, 
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and  Bcoroely  any  for  sleep.  He  would  read  till 
one,  two,  three  o^clock  in  the  morning;  then 
throw  himself  on  the  bed,  and  rise  again  to  his 
work  at  five,  at  the  call  of  a  larumj  which  he  had 
fixed  to  a  Dutch  clock  in  his  chamber.  Many 
nights  he  never  lay  down  at  all.  It  was  in  vain 
that  his  mother  used  every  possible  means  to  dis- 
suade him  from  this  destructive  application.  In 
this  respect,  and  in  this  only  one,  was  Henry  on* 
dutiful,  and  neither  commands,  nor  tears,  nor  en- 
treaties, could  check  his  desperate  and  deadly 
ardor.  At  one  time  she  went  every  night  into 
his  room,  to  put  out  his  candle :  as  soon  as  he 
heard  her  coming  up  stairs,  he  used  to  hide  it  in 
a  cupboard,  throw  himself  into  bed,  and  affect  sleep 
while  she  was  in  the  room ;  then,  when  all  was 
quiet,  rise  again,  and  pursue  his  baneful  studies. 
^The  night,"  says  Henry,  in  one  of  his  letters, 
**  has  been  everything  to  me ;  and  did  the  world 
know  how  I  have  been  indebted  to  the  hours  of 
repose,  they  would  not  wonder  that  night^images 
are,  as  they  judge,  so  ridiculously  predominant  in 
my  verses."  During  some  of  these  midnight  hours 
he  indulged  himself  in  complaining,  but  in  such 
complaints  that  it  is  to  be  wished  more  of  them 
liad  been  found  among  his  papers. 

ODE  ON  DISAPPOINTMENT. 

Cbme,  Disappointment,  come! 

Not  in  thy  terroni  dad ; 
Come  in  thy  meekest,  saddest  gnise ; 
Thy  chastening  rod  but  terrifies 
The  restless  and  the  bad  : 
But  I  recline 
Beneath  thy  shrine, 
Asd  round  my  brow,  resign'd,  thy  peaoeAil  eypnm  twine. 

Though  Fancy  flies  away 
Before  thy  hollow  tread. 
Yet  Meditation,  in  her  cell, 
Hears,  with  fkint  eye,  the  lingering  knell, 
That  tells  her  hopes  are  dead ; 
And  though  the  tear 
By  chance  appear. 
Yet  she  can  smile,  and  say,  My  all  was  not  laid  here. 

CMne,  Disappointment,  cornel 

Though  f^om  Hope's  summit  liurl'd. 
Still,  rigid  Nurse,  thou  art  forgiven, 
For  thou  severe  wert  sent  (torn  beavsn 
To  wean  me  (h)m  the  world : 
To  turn  my  eye 
From  vanity, 
And  point  to  scenes  of  bliss  that  never,  never  die. 

What  is  this  passing  scene  7 

A  peevish  April  dayl 
A  little  sun— a  little  rain, 
And  then  night  sweeps  along  tlie  plain, 
And  all  things  fbde  away. 
Man  (soon  discuss'd) 
Yields  up  his  trust, 
And  all  his  hopes  and  ftars  lie  with  bi'ji  in  the  da<. 


Oh,  what  is  beauty's  power  ? 

It  flourishes  and  dies ; 
Will  the  colli  earth  its  silence  brealt    . 
To  tell  how  soft,  how  smooth  a  cheek 
Beneath  its  suribce  lies  1 
Mute,  mute  is  ail 
O'er  beauty's  ftill ; 
Her  praise  resounds  no  more  wlien  mantled  in  lier  pall. 

The  most  beloved  on  earth 
Not  long  survives  to-day ; 
So  music  past  is  obsolete, 
And  yet  *t  was  sweet,  *t  was  pasring  sw^t. 
But  now  *t  is  gone  away. 
Thus  does  the  shade 
In  memory  fkde. 
When  in  (brsaicen  tomb  the  form  beloved  is  laid. 

ft 

Then  since  this  world  is  vain. 

And  volatile  and  fleet. 
Why  should  I  lay  up  earthly  Joys, 
Where  rust  corrupts,  and  moth  destroys. 
And  cares  and  sorrows  eat  7 
Why  fly  (torn  ill 
With  anxious  slcili, 
When  soon  this  hand  will  fbeexe,  this  throbbing  heart 
bo  still. 

Come,  Disappointment,  come ! 

"niou  art  not  stem  to  me ; 
Sad  Monitress!  I  own  thy  sway, 
A  votary  sad  in  early  day, 
I  bend  my  knee  to  thee. 
From  sun  to  sun 
My  race  will  run, 
[  only  bow,  and  say.  My  God,  thy  will  be  done ! 

On  another  paper  are  a  few  lines,  written  prob- 
ably in  the  freshness  of  his  disappointment. 

I  dream  no  more — the  vision  flies  away. 

And  Disappointment  *  *  *  * 

There  foil  my  liopea— I  lost  my  all  in  this. 

My  cherish'd  all  of  visionary  bliss. 

Now  hope  (krewell,  fkrewell  all  Joys  below; 

Now  welcome  sorrow,  and  now  welcome  woe 

Plunge  me  in  glooms  *  •  *  • 

His  health  soon  sunk  under  these  habita :  he 
became  pale  and  thin,  and  at  length  had  a  sharp 
fit  of  sickness.  On  his  recovery,  he  wrote  the 
following  lihes  in  the  church-yard  of  his  favorite 
village. 

LINES 

WRnTEN  IN  WILPORD  CHUBCHYARD  ON 
RECOVERY  FROM  SICKNESS. 

Here  would  I  wish  to  deep.— Tliis  is  the  spot 
Which  I  liave  long  marfc*d  out  to  lay  my  bones  in ; 
Tired  out  and  wearied  with  the  riotous  world. 
Beneath  this  yew  I  would  be  sepolcbred. 
It  is  a  lovely  spot !  The  sultry  sun, 
From  his  meridian  height,  endeavors  vainly 
To  pitffce  the  shadowy  foliage,  while  the  zephyr 
Comes  wafting  gently  o*cr  the  rippling  Trent, 
And  plays  about  my  wan  dwek.  Tis  a  nook 
Most  pleasant.  Such  a  one  perchance  did  Gray 
Frequent,  as  with  a  vagrant  muse  he  wanton'd. 
GoDM,  I  will  sit  me  down  and  meditate, 
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For  I  am  wearied  witb  taj  rajiiiBer*B  walk ; 
Aad  here  I  may  repoae  in  tiieat  ease ; 
And  Urns,  perchaDoe,  when  life*f  nd  Journey  *•  oier« 
My  haraM'd  toal,  in  tliia  aame  spot,  may  find 
Tbe  haven  of  iu  rest— beneath  this  sod 
fierchance  may  ileep  it  sweetly,  sound  as  death. 

I  would  not  have  my  eorpie  eemented  down 
With  brick  and  stone,  defkauding  the  poor  earth-woim 
Of  its  predestined  dues;  no,  I  would  lie 
Beneath  a  little  hillock,  grass  oVr-grown, 
Swathed  down  with  oaiers.  Just  as  sleep  the  colters. 
Tet  may  not  umdUiiufMi$k*d  be  my  grave ; 
But  there  at  eve  may  soase  eonfenial  soul 
Duly  resort,  and  shed  a  pious  tear. 
The  good  man's  benison — no  more  I  ask. 
And,  oh !  (if  heavenly  beings  may  look  down 
From  where,  with  cbenihim,  inspired  they  sit. 
Upon  this  little  dim-disoover'd  spot. 
The  earth),  then  will  I  cast  a  glance  htkw 
On  him  who  thus  my  ashes  shall  embalm ; 
And  I  will  weep  too,  and  will  Mess  the  wanderer, 
Wishing  he  may  not  long  be  doom'd  to  pine 
In  this  low'thoughted  world  of  darkling  woe. 
But  that,  ere  long,  he  reach  his  kindred  skies. 

Yet  *t  was  a  silly  thought,  as  if  the  body. 
Mouldering  beneath  the  surfkoe  of  the  earth, 
Gould  taste  the  sweets  of  summer  scenery. 
And  feel  the  fteshness  of  the  balnty  broexe ! 
Tet  nature  q»aks  within  the  human  bosom, 
And,  spite  of  reason,  bids  it  look  bej'ond 
His  narrow  verge  of  being,  and  provide 
A  decent  residence  for  its  clayey  shell, 
Endear'd  to  it  by  time.  And  who  would  lay 
His  body  in  the  city  burial-iriace. 
To  be  thrown  up  again  by  some  rude  scxtou. 
And  yield  its  narrow  house  another  tenant. 
Ere  the  moist  flesh  had  mingled  with  the  dust. 
Ere  the  tenacious  hair  had  left  the  scalp. 
Exposed  to  insult  lewd,  and  wantonness? 
No,  I  will  lay  me  in  the  viUagt  ground ; 
There  are  the  dead  respected.  The  poor  hind, 
Unlettered  as  he  is,  would  scorn  to  invade 
Tttt  silent  resting.|4ace  of  death.  I  *ve  seen 
The  laborer,  returning  from  his  toil. 
Here  sUy  his  steps,  v^  call  his  cMldrea  round. 
And  slowly  spell  the  mdely  sculptured  rhymes, 
Aad,  in  bis  rustic  manner,  moraiiae. 
I've  mark'd  with  what  a  silent  awe  he'd  spoken, 
^ith  head  uncover'd.  his  respectfViI  manner. 
And  all  the  honors  which  he  paid  the  grave, 
.Vnd  thought  on  cities,  where  even  cemeteries, 
Bestrew'd  with  all  the  emblems  of  mortality. 
Are  not  protected  fh>m  the  drunken  insolence 
Of  wassailers  profkne,  aad  wanton  havoc 
Grant,  Heaven,  that  here  my  pilgrimage  may  close! 
Yet,  if  this  be  denied,  where'er  my  bones 
May  lie— or  in  the  city's  crowded  bounds, 
Or  scatter'd  wide  o'er  the  huge  svreep  of  waters, 
Or  left  a  prey  on  some  deserted  shore 
To  the  rapacious  cormorant,— yet  still, 
(For  why  should  sober  reason  cast  away 
A  thought  which  soothes  the  soul  >— yet  still  my  spirit 
Bliall  wing  its  way  to  these  my  native  regions. 
And  hover  o'er  this  spot.  Oh,  then  1  *11  think 
Of  times  when  I  was  seated  'neath  this  yew 
In  solemn  rumination ;  and  will  smile 
With  Joy  that  I  have  got  my  long'd  release. 

His  friends  aie  of  opinion  that  he  never  tho- 
ronghly  recoyered  from  the  shock  which  his  con- 


stitation  then  sustained.    Bfany  of  his  poems 
indicate  that  be  thought  himself  in  danger  of 
oonsomption ;  he  was  not  aware  that  he  was  gen 
erating  or  fostering  in  himself  another  diaeeae 
Uttle  less  dreadifbl,  and  which  threatens  intelleefl 
as  well  as  lift.    At  this  time  youth  was  in  hie 
faTor,  and  his  hopes,  which  were  now  again 
renewed,  prodoeed  perhaps  a  better  effect  than 
medicine.  Mr.  Dasbwood  obtained  for  him  an  in- 
trodnctien  to  Mr.  Simeon,  of  King^s  College,  and 
with  this  be  was  induced  to  go  to  Cambril^e 
His  friend  Almond,  who  had  recently  entered  at 
Trinity  College,  had  already  endeavored  to  in- 
terest  in  his  behalf  some  persons  who  might  be 
able  to  assist  him  in  the  great  object  of  his  desire, 
that  of  passing  throogh  the  University,  and  qoafi- 
fying  himself  for  holy  orders.    It  is  neither  to 
be  wondered  at,  nor  censored,  that  his  represents 
atioiM,  where  he  had  an  opportonit^  of  making 
them,  were  for  the  most  part  ooldly  received. 
They  who  have  been  most  conversant  with  youth 
liest  understand  how  little  the  promises  of  early 
|renius  are  to  be  relied  upon:  it  is  among  the 
mortifying  truths  which  we  learn  from  ezperieaoe» 
and  no  oommon  spirit  of  benevolence  is  required 
to  overcome  the  chilling  efibct  of  repeated  disap- 
pointments.  He  found,  however,  encouragement 
from  two  persons,  whose  namee'have  since  become 
well  known.  Mr.  Dealtry,  then  one  of  the  mathe- 
matical lecturers  at  Trinity,  was  one.  This  gen- 
tleman,  whom  the  love  of  the  abstract  sciences  had 
not  rendered  intolerant  of  other  pursuits  more 
Congenial  to  youthful  imaginations,  consented  to 
look  at  Henry *8  poem  of  ^Tlnu^^  a  manuscript  of 
whioh  was  in  Almond's  possession.  The  peroaal 
interested  him  greatly:  he  entered  vrith  his  vronted 
benignity  into  the  concerns  of  the  author :  and 
would  gladly  have  befriended  him,  if  the  requisite 
assistance  had  not  just  at  that  time  been  secured 
from  other  quarters. 

The  other  person  in  whom  Mr.  Almond  excited 
an  interest  for  his  friend  was  Henry  Martyn^  who 
has  since  sacrificed  his  lifo  in  the  missionary  ser- 
vice :  he  was  then  only  a  fow  years  older  than 
Henry ;  equally  ardent,  equally  devout,  equally 
enthusiastic.  He  heard  with  emotion  of  this 
kindred  spirit ;  read  some  of  his  letters,  and  im- 
dcrtook  to  enter  his  name  upon  the  boards  of  St 
John's,  (of  which  college  he  was  a  follow),  saying 
that  a  friend  in  London,  whose  name  he  vras  not 
at  liberty  to  communicate,  had  empowered  him 
to  assist  any  deserving  young  man  with  thirty 
pounds  a  year  during  his  stay  at  the  University. 
To  insure  success,  one  of  Henry^s  letters  was 
transmitted  to  tliis  unknown  friend ;  and  Martyn 
was  not  a  little  surprised  and  grieved,  to  learn  in 
reply,  that  a  passage  in  that  letter  seemed  to 
render  it  doubtful  whether  the  writer  were  m 
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Churchman  or  a  Dissenter ;  and,  therefore,  occa- 
sioned a  demur  as  to  the  propriety  of  assisting 
him.  Just  at  this  time  Henry  arrived  at  Cambridge, 
v.*ith  an  introduction  to  Mr.  Simoon.  That  gen- 
tleman, being  in  correspondence  with  Martyn*s 
friend  in  London,  expressed  displeaBure  at  his 
arrival ;  but  the  first  intenricw  removed  all  ob- 
jection. Mr.  Simoon,  from  Mr.  Daahwood^s  recom- 
mendation, and  from  what  he  saw  of  his^  prin- 
ciples and  talents,  promised  to  procure  for  him  a 
sizorsthip  at  St  John*s,  and,  with  the  additional 
aid  of  a  friend,  to  supply  him  with  3(M.  annually. 
His  brother  Neville  promised  twenty;  and  his 
motlier,  it  was  hoped,  would  be  able  to  allow 
fiiloen  or  twenty  more.  W'Ui  this,  it  was  thought, 
iio  could  go  through  college.  If  Uiis  prospect  had 
not  been  opened  to  him,  he  would  probably  have 
turned  his  '.houghts  towards  the  orthodox  Dis- 
sentore. 

On  his  return  to  Nottingham,  the  Rev.— 
Robinson  of  Leicester,  and  some  o4her  friends,  ad- 
vised him  to  apply  to  the  Elland  Society  for  assist- 
ance, conceiving  that  it  would  ,be  lose  oppressive 
to  his  fbelings  to  be  dependent  on  a  Society  in- 
stituted for  the  express  purpose  of  training  up  such 
young  men  as  himself  (that  is,  such  in  circum- 
stances and  opinions)  for  the  ministry,  than  on  the 
bounty  of  an  individuaL   In  consequence  of  this 
advice  he  went  to  EUland  at  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Society,  a  stranger  there,  and  without  one 
friend  among  the  members.  He  was  examined, 
for  several  hours,  by  about  five-and-twenty  dergj- 
men,  as  to  his  religious  views  and  sentiments, 
his. theological  knowledge,  and  his  classical  attain- 
ments.   In  the  course  of  the  inquiry  it  appeared 
that  ho  had  published  a  volume  of  poems :  their 
questions  now  began  to  be  very  unpleasantly 
inquisitive  concerning  the  nature  of  these  poems, 
and  he  was  aseoiled  by  queries  from  all  quarters. 
It  was  well  for  Henry  that  they  did  not  think  of 
referring  to  the  Monthly  Review  for  authority. 
My  letter  to  him  happened  to  be  in  his  pocket; 
he  luckily  recollected  this,  and  produced  it  as  a 
testimony  in  his  favor.    They  did  me  the  honor 
to  say  that  it  was  quite  sufficient,  and  pursued 
this  part  of  their  inquiry  no  farther.    Before  he 
left  Elland,  ho  was  given  to  understand,  that  they 
were  well  satisfied  with  his  theological  knowledge; 
that  they  thought  his  claspsical  proficiency  pro- 
digious for  his  age,  and  that  they  had  placed  hira 
on  their  books.    He  returned  little  pleased  with 
his  journey.  His  friends  had  been  mistaken :  the 
bounty  of  an  individual  calls  forth  a  sense  of  kind- 
ness as  well  as  of  dependence ;  that  of  a  Society 
has  the  virtue  of  charity,  perhaps,  but  it  wants 
the  grace.  He  now  wrote  to  Mr.  Simeon,  stating 
what  he  had  done,  and  that  the  beneficence  of  his 
unknown  fKends  was  no  longer  necessary:  but 
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that  gentleman  obliged  him  to  decline  the 
once  oi'  tJie  Society,  which  he  very  willingly  did. 
This  being  finally  arranged,  he  quitted  his  em- 
ployers in  October,  1804.  How  much  he  had  eon- 
ducted  himself  to  their  satisfaction,  will  appetr 
by  this  testimony  of  Mr.  Enfield,  to  his  diligeiice 
and  uniform  worth.    **  I  have  great  pleasure,** 
says  this  gentleman,  **in  paying  the  tribute  to 
his  memory,  of  expressing  the  knowledge  which 
was  afibrded  me  during  the  period  of  his  con- 
nexion with  Mr.  Coldham  and  myself)  of  Ms  dili- 
gent application,  his  ardor  for  study,  and  hie 
virtuous  and  amiable  disposition.    He  very  soon 
discovered  an  unusual  aptness  in  comprehending 
the  routine  of  business,  and  great  ability  and 
pidity  in  tlie  execution  of  everything  which 
intrusted  to  him.  His  diligence  and  punctual  mt- 
tention  were  unremitted,  and  his  services  became 
extremely  valuable,  a  considerable  time  before  he 
left  us.    He  seemed  to  roe  to  have  no  relish  for 
the  ordinary  pleasures  and  dissipations  of  young 
men ;  his  mind  was  perpetually  employed,  either 
in  the  business  of  his  profbssion,  or  in  private 
study.  With  his  fondness  for  literature  we  were 
well  acquainted,  but  had  no  reason  to  ofibr  any 
check  to  it,  for  he  never  permitted  the  indul- 
gence of  his  literary  pursuits  to  interfore  with  the 
engagements  of  business.  The  difficulty  of  hear- 
ing, under  which  he  labored,  was  distressing  to 
him  in  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  was^  I 
think,  an  inducement,  in  co-operation  with  his 
other  inclinations,  for  his  resolving  to  relinquish 
the  law.  I  can,  with  truth,  assert,  that  his  deter- 
mination was  matter  of  serious  regret  to  ny 
partner  and  myself.** 

I  may  here  add,  as  at  the  same  time  showing 
Henry's  aspirations  after  fame  and  the  principles 
by  which  he  had  learnt  to  regulate  his  ambition, 
that  on  the  cover  of  one  of  his  oommonplace  books 
he  had  written  these  mottoes: 


AAAA  TAP  BZTIN  M0T2A  KAl  HMIN. 

BoaiP.  JTmIm.  109J. 
FsDM  is  the  spar  that  tte  dear  spirit  doth  raise 
(That  last  inflnnity  of  noUe  miads), 
Tb  scorn  delight  aod  live  laborious  days. 

BftLTOK's  L/feUoi^  70. 

Under  these  lines  was  placed  a  reference  to  the 
following  extract  (in  another  page),  from  Barrow: 
**The  Holy  Scripture  docs  not  teach  us  to  slight 
honor ;  but  rather,  in  its  fit  order  and  just  meas- 
ure, to  love  and  prove  it  It  directs  ns  not  to 
make  a  regard  thereto  oar  chief  principle ;  not  to 
propound  it  as  our  main  end  of  action.  Itdiarges 
us,  to  bear  contentedly  the  want  or  loss  thereof 
as  of  other  temporal  goods ;  yea,  in  some  caeee, 
for  conscience.eake,  or  for  Ood*s  eenrioe  (that  it, 
fbr  k  good  incomparably  bettor),  it  obligee  M 
willing)    tP  prostitnto  and  sacrifice  it,  chooainf 
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rather  to  be  infamoos  than  impioiu ;  in  diMgnce 
with  man,  rather  than  in  disfavor  with  God.  It, 
In  fine,  commands  us  to  seek  and  embrace  it  only 
in  sabordination,  and  with  final  reference  to  God*8 
honor.** 

Mr.  Simeon  had  advised  him  to  degrade  for  a 
year,  and  place  himself,  during  that  time,  under 
some  scholar.  He  went  accordingly  to  the  Rev. 
Grainger,  of  Winteringham,  in  Lincolnshire, 
and  there7  notwithstanding  all  the  entreaties  of 
his  friends,  pursuing  the  same  unrelenting  course 
of  study,  a  second  illness  was  the  consequence. 
When  he  was  recovering,  ho  was  prevailed  upon 
to  relax,  to  ride  on  horseback,  and  to  drink  wine : 
these  latter  remedies  he  could  not  long  afford, 
and  he  would  not  allow  himself  time  for  relaxa- 
tion when  he  did  not  feel  its  immediate  necessity. 
He  frequently,  at  this  time,  studied  fourteen  hours 
a-day:  the  progress  which  he  made  in  twelve 
months  was  indeed  astonishing.  When  he  went 
to  Cambridge,  he  was  immediately  as  much  dis- 
tinguished for  his  classical  knowledge  as  his 
genius :  but  the  seeds  of  death  were  in  him,  and 
the  place  to  which  he  had  so  long  looked  on  with 
hope,  served  unhappily  as  a  hot-house  to  ripen 
them.* 

During  his  first  term  one  of  the  university, 
scholarships  became  vacant,  and  Henry,  young  as 
he  was  in  college,  and  almost  self-taught,  was  ad- 
vised, by  those  who  were  best  able  to  estimate 
his  chance  of  success,  to  offer  himself  as  a  candi- 
date  for  it  He  passed  the  whole  time  in  prepar- 
ing himself  for  tliis,  reading  for  college  subjects 
in  bed,  in  his  walks,  or,  as  he  says,  where,  when, 
and  how  he  could,  never  having  a  moment  to 
spare,  and  often  going  to  his  tutor  without  having 
read  at  all.  His  strength  sunk  under  this,  and 
though  he  had  declared  himself  a  candidate,  he 
was  compelled  to  decline :  but  this  was  not  the 
only  misfortune.  The  general  college-examina* 
tion  came  on !  he  was  utterly  unprepared  to  meet 
it,  and  believed  that  a  failure  here  would  have 
ruined  his  prospects  for  ever.  He  had  only  about 
a  fortnight  to  read  what  other  men  had  been  the 
whole  term  reading.  Once  more  he  exerted  him- 
self beyond  what  his  shattered  health  could  bear: 
the  disorder  returned ;  and  he  went  to  his  tutor, 


1  Durinf;  his  residence  in  my  family,  says  Mr.  Grainfer, 
his  conduct  was  highly  becoming,  and  suitable  to  a  Chris- 
tian profession.  He  was  mild  and  inoflensive,  modest,  un- 
assuming, and  aflFctionate.  He  attended,  with  great 
rJwerfalness,  a  Suqday  School  which  I  was  endeavoring 
to  establiiih  in  the  village ;  and  was  at  considerable  pains 
in  the'inftruction  of  the  children :  and  I  have  repeatedly 
observed,  that  he  was  most  pleased,  and  roost  edilled,  with 
such  of  my  sermons  nif^  aiddresses  to  my  people  as  were 
most  dose,  iriain,  and  ibimiliar.  When  we  parted,  we 
parted  with  mutual  regret ;  and  by  us  his  name  will  Jong 
be  remembered  with  aflbctioo  and  .delight. 


Mr.Catton,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  told  him 
that  he  could  not  go  into  tlie  hall  to  be  examined. 
Mr.  Catton,  however,  thought  his  success  here  of 
so  much  importance,  that  ho  exhorted  him,  with 
all  possible  earnestness,  to  hold  out  the  six  days 
of  the  examination.  Strong  medicines  were  given 
him,  to  enable  him  to  support  it ;  and  he  was  pro- 
nounced the  first  man  of  his  year.  But  life  was 
the  price  which  he  was  to  pay  for  such  homort 
as  this ;  and  Henry  is  not  the  first  young  man  to 
whom  such  honors  have  proved  fatal.  He  said 
to  his  most  intimate  friend,  almost  the*  last  time 
he  saw  him,  that  were  he  to  paint  a  picture  of 
Fame  crowning  a  distinguished  undcr-gradoate, 
after  the  Senate-house  examination,  he  would  re. 
present  her  as  concealing  a  death's-head  imder  a 
mask  of  beauty. 

When  this  was  over  he  went  to  London.  Lon- 
don  was  a  new  scene  of  excitement, — and  what  his 
mind  required  igras  tranquillity  and  rest  Before 
he  left  college;  he  had  become  anxious  concern- 
ing his  expenses,  fearing  that  they  exceeded  his 
means.  Mr.  Catton  perceived  this,  and  twice  call- 
ed him  to  his  rooms,  to  assure  him  of  every  ne 
cessary  support,  and  every  encouragement,  and 
to  give  him  every  hope.  This  kindness  relieved 
his  spirits  of  a  heavy  weight,  and  on  his  rettun 
he  relaxed  a  little  fVom  his  studies,  but  it  was  onlj 
a  little.  I  found  among  his  papers  the  day  thus 
planned  out: — **Rise  at  half  past  five.  Devo- 
tions and  walk  till  seven.  Chapel  and  breakfast 
till  eight.  Study  and  lectures  till  one.  Four  and 
a  half  clear  reading.  Walk,  etc.  and  dinner,  and 
Wollaston,  and  chapel  to  six.  Six  to  nine,  read- 
ing — ^three  hours.  Nine  to  ten,  devotions.  Bed 
at  ten." 

Among  his  latest  writings  are  these  resolatioiis: 
— ^  I  will  never  be  in  bed  afler  six. 
I  will  not  drink  tea  out  above  once  a  week,  except- 
ing on  Sundays,  unless  there  appear  some  good 
reason  for  so  doing. 
I  will  never  pass  a  day  without  reading  some  per* 

tion  of  the  Scriptures. 
I  will  labor  diligently  in  my  mathematical  stu- 
dies, because  I  half  suspect  myself  of  a  disliks 
to  them. 
I  will  walk  two  hours  a  day,  upon  the  aTorage 
of  every  week. 

8U  mihi  gratia  addita  ad  Jubc  faciendmJ** 


About  this  time,  judging  by  the  handwriting, 
he  wrote  down  the  following  admonitory  sen- 
tences, which,  as  the  paper  on  which  they  are 
written  is  folded  into  the  shape  of  a  very  small 
book,  it  is  probable  he  carried  about  with  him  as 
a  manual. 

**  1.  Death  and  judgment  are  near  at  hand. 

3.  Though  thy  bodily  part  be  now  in  health 
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SIX 


and  ease,  the  dews  of  death  will  soon  sit  apon  thy 
forehead. 

3.  That  which  seems  so  sweet  and  desirable  to 
thee  now,  will,  if  yielded  to,  become  bitterness 
of  soul  to  thee  all  thy  life  afler. 

4  When  the  waters  are  come  over  thy  soul,  and 
when,  in  the  midst  of  much  bodily  anguish,  thou 
distinguishest  the  dim  shores  of  Eternity  before 
thee,  what  wouldest  thou  not  give  to  be  lighter  by 
this  one  sin  7 

5.  God  has  long  withheld  his  arm ;  what  if  his 
fbrbearance  be  now  at  an  end  ?  Canst  thou  not 
contemplate  these  things  with  the  eyes  of  death? 
Art  thou  not  a  dying  man,  dying  every  day,  every 
honr? 

6.  Is  it  not  t  fbarful  thing  to  shrink  from  the 
summons  when  it  comes  'f — to  turn  with  horror 
and  despair  from  the  future  being  7  Think  what 
strains  of  joy  and  tranquillity  fall  on  the  ear  of 
the  saint  who  is  just  swooning  into  the  arms  of 
his  Redeemer :  what  fearful  shapes,  and  dreadful 
images  of  a  disturbed  conscience,  surround  the 
sinner's  bed,  when  the  last  twig  which  he  grasped 
fails  him,  and  the  gulf  yawns  to  receive  him ! 

7.  Oh,  my  soul,  if  thou  art  yet  ignorant  of 
the  enormity  of  sin,  turn  thine  eyes  to  the  Man 
who  is  bleeding  to  death  on  the  cross !  See  how 
the  blood,  from  his  pierced  hands,  trickles  down 
his  arms,  and  the  more  copious  streams  from  his 
feet  run  on  the  accursed  tree,  and  stain  the  grass 
with  purple !  Behold  his  features,  though  scarcely 
animated  with  a  few  remaining  sparks  of  life,  yet 
how  full  of  love,  pity,  and  tranquillity!  A  tear  is 
trickling  down  his  cheek,  and  his  lip  quivers^— 
He  is  praying  for  his  murderers !  O,  my  soul !  it 
is  thy  Redeemer — ^it  is  thy  God !  And  this,  too, 
for  Sin — for  Sin !  and  wilt  thou  ever  again  sub- 
mit to  it9  yoke  7 

8.  Remember  that  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
pf  God  is  ready  to  save  thee  from  transgression. 
It  is  always  at  hand :  thou  canst  not  sin  without 
wilfully  rejecting  its  aid. 

9.  And  is  there  real  pleasure  in  sin  7  Thou 
k  newest  there  is  not  But  there  is  pleasure,  pure 
and  exquisite  pleasure,  in  holiness.  The  Holy 
Ghost  can  make  the  paths  of  religion  and  virtue, 
hard  as  they  seem,  and  thorny,  ways  of  pleasant- 
ness and  peace,  where,  though  there  be  thorns, 
jet  are  there  also  roses ;  and  where  all  the  wounds 
which  we  suffer  in  the  flosh,  from  the  hardness 
of  the  journey,  are  so  healed  by  the  balm  of  the 
Spirit,  that  they  rather  give  joy  than  pain.** 

The  exercise  which  Henry  took  was  no  relaxa- 
tion:  he  still  continued  the  habit  of  studying 
while  he  walked ;  and  in  this  manner,  while  he 
was  at  Cambridge,  committed  to  memory  a  whole 
tragedy  of  Euripides.    Twice  he  distinguished 


himself  in  the  following  year,  being  again  pro- 
nounced first  at  the  great  college-ezaminatkm, 
and  also  one  of  the  three  best  theme-writers  be- 
tween whom  the  examiners  could  ndt  decide.  The 
college  offered  him,  at  their  expense,  a  private 
tutor  in  mathematics  during  the  long  vacation ; 
and' Mr.  Catton,  by  procuring  for  him  exhibitions 
to  the  amount  of  66Z.  per  annum,  enabled  him  to 
give  up  the  pecuniary  assistance  which  he  had 
received  fhmi  Mr.  Simeon  and  other  friends.  ThiM 
intention  he  had  expressed  in  a  letter  written 
twelve  months  before  his  death.  "'  With  regard 
to  my  college-expenses  (he  says),  I  have  the  plea- 
sure to  inform  you,  that  I  shall  be  obliged,  in 
strict  rectitude,  to  waive  the  offers  of  many  of  my 
fHends.    I  shall  not  even  need  the  sum  Mr.  Si- 
meon mentioned  after  the  first  year ;  and  it  is  not 
impossible  that  I  may  be  able  to  live  without  any 
assistance  at  all.  I  confess  I  feel  pleasure  at  the 
thought  of  this,  not  through  any  vain  pride  of 
independence,  but  because  I  shall  then  give  a 
more  unbiassed  testimony  to  the  truth,  than  if  I 
were  9uppo$ed  to  be  bound  to  it  by  any  ties  of  ob- 
ligation or  gratitude.  I  shall  always  feel  as  much 
indebted  for  intended  as  for  actually  afforded  as- 
sistance ;  and  though  I  should  never  think  a  sense 
of  thankfulness  an  oppressive  burden,  yet  I  shall 
be  happy  to  evince  it,  when,  in  the  eye$  tf  tk$ 
world,  the  obligation  to  it  has  been  discharged.** 
Never,  perhaps,  had  any  young  man,  in  so  short 
a  time,  excited  such  expectations :  every  oniver- 
sity-honor  was  thought  to  be  within  his  reach ; 
he  was  set  down  as  a  medallist,  and  expected  to 
take  a  senior  wrangler's  degree :  but  these  expec- 
tations were  poison  to  him ;  they  j^oaded  him  to 
fresh  exertions  when  his  strength  was  spent  His 
situation  became  truly  miserable :  to  his  brother, 
and  to  his  mother,  he  wrote  always  that  he  had 
relaxed  in  his  studies,  and  that  he  was  better ;  al- 
ways holding  out  to  them  his  hopes,  and  his  good 
fortune;  but  to  the  most  intimate  of  his  fViends 
(Mr.  B.  Maddock),  his  letters  told  a  different  talc : 
to  him  he  complained  of  dreadful  palpitations— 
of  nights  of  sleeplessness  and  horror,  and  of  spirits 
depressed  to  the  very  depth  of  wretchedness,  so 
that  he  went  from  one  acquaintance  to  another, 
imploring  society,  even  as  a  starving  beggar  en- 
treats for  food.    During  the  course  of  this  sum- 
mer,  it  was  expected  that  the  mastership  of  the 
firee-school  at  Nottingham  would  shortly  become 
vacant  A  relation  of  his  family  was  at  that  time 
mayor  of  the  town ;  he  suggested  to  them  what 
an  advantageous  situation  it  would  be  for  Henr}*, 
and  offered  to  secure  for  him  tlie  necessary  inter- 
est   But  though  the  salary  and  emoluments  are 
estimated  at  from  4  to  6002.  per  annum,  Henry 
declined  the  offer ;  because,  had  he  accepted  U, 
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it  would  hftTB  fruatrated  his  inteDtioiu  with  re- 
•peot  to  the  ministry.  This  was  certainly  no  com- 
mon act  of  forbearance  in  one  so  situated  as  to 
fivtone,  especially  as  the  hope  which  he  had  most 
at  heart,  was  that  of  being  enabled  to  assist  his 
&mily,  and  in  some  degree  requite  the  care  and 
anxiety  of  his  father  and  mother,  by  making  them 
eomfortable  in  their  declining  years. 

The  indulgence  shown  him  by  his  college,  in 
providing  him  a  tutor  during  the  long  vacation, 
was  peculiarly  unfortunate.  His  only  chance  of 
life  was  from  relaxation,  and  home  was  the  only 
place  where  he  would  have  relaxed  to  any  pur- 
pose.  Before  this  time  he  had  seemed  to  be  gaining 
strength ;  it  failed  as  the  year  advanced :  he  went 
onoe  more  to  London  to  recruit  himself^ — the 
worst  place  to  which  he  could  have  gone :  the 
rariety  of  stimulating  objects  there  hurried  and 
agitated  him  ;  and  when  he  returned  to  college, 


was  present  when  I  opened  them,  and 
well  as  myself,  equally  affected  and  astooulMd  al 
the  proofs  of  industry  which  they  displayed.  Sane 
of  them  had  been  written  before  his  hand  waa 
formed,  probably  before  he  was  thirteen.  Than 
were  papers  upon  law,  upon  electricity,  npoo 
chemistry,  upon  the  Latin  and  Greek  Languagaa, 
from  their  rudiments  to  the  higher  branches  of 
critical  study,  upon  history,  chronology,  divinity^ 
the  fathers,  etc.  Nothing  seemed  to  have  fifntptd 
him.  His  poems  were  numerous:  among  the 
earliest  was  a  sonnet  addressed  to  myself^  long 
before  the  little  intercourse  which  had  subsisted 
between  us  had  taken  place.  Little  did  he  think, 
when  it  was  written,  on  what  occasion  it  would 
fall  into  my  hands.  He  had  begun  three  tragedies 
when  very  young ;  one  was  upon  Boadioea,  an> 
other  upon  Inez  de  Castro ;  the  third  was  a  ficti- 
tious  subject    He  had  planned  also  a  history  of 


he  was  so  completely  ill,  that  no  power  of  medi-  Nottingham.  There  was  a  letter  upon  the  famous 
dne  could  save  him.    His  mind  was  worn  out ;  Nottingham  election,  which  seemed  to  have  been 


and  it  was  the  opinion  of  his  medical  attendants, 
that  if  he  had  recovered,  his  intellect  would  have 
been  affected.    His  brother  Neville  was  just  at 


intended  cither  for  the  newspapers,  or  foi-  a 
separate  pamphlet  It  was  written  to  confute  the 
absurd  stories  of  the  Tree  of  Liberty,  and  the 


this  time  to  have  visited  him.  On  his  first  seiziire, .  Goddess  of  Reason ;  with  the  most  minute  know 


Henry  found  himself  too  ill  to  receive  tiim,  and 
wrote  to  say  so:  he  added,  with  that  anxious 
tenderness  towards  the  feelings  of  a  most  affec 
tionate  family,  which  always  appeared  in  his 
letters,  that  he  thought  himself  recovering ;  but 
his  disorder  increased  so  rapidly,  that  this  letter 
was  never  sent ;  it  was  found  in  his  pocket  after 
his  decease.  One  of  his  friends  wrote  to  acquaint 
Neville  with  his  danger :  he  hastened  down ;  but 
Henry  was  delirious  when  he  arrived.  He  knew 
him  only  for  a  fow  moments ;  the  next  day,  sunk 
into  a  state  of  stupor ;  and  on  Sunday,  October 
r^th,  1806,  it  pleased  God  to  remove  him  to  a 
better  world,  and  a  higher  state  of  existence. 
•  »  •  » 

Thk  will  which  I  had  manifested  to  serve 
Henry,  he  had  accepted  as  the  deed,  and  had 
expressed  himself  upon  the  subject  in  terms 
which  it  would  have  humbled  me  to  read,  at  any 
other  time  than  when  I  was  performing  the  last 
service  to  his  memory.  On  his  decease,  Mr.  R 
Mnddock  addressed  a  letter  to  me,  informing  me 
of  the  event,  as  one  who  had  professed  an  interest 
in  his  friend*s  fortunes.  I  inquired,  in  my  reply, 
if  there  was  any  intention  of  publishing  what  he 
might  have  left,  and  if  I  could  be  of  any  assist, 
ance  in  the  publication :  this  led  to  a  correspond. 


lodge  of  the  circumstances,  and  a  not  improper 
feoling  of  indignation  against  so  infamous  a  caJ. 
umny:  and  this  came  with  more  weight  from 
him,  as  his  party  inclinations  seemed  to  havp 
leaned  towards  the  side  which  he  was  opposing. 
This  was  his  only  finished  composition  in  prose. 
Much  of  his  time,  latterly,  had  been  devoted  tfi 
the  study  of  Greek  prosody :  he  had  begun  several 
poems  in  Greek,  and  a  translation  of  the  Samaon 
Agonistes.  I  have  inspected  all  the  existing  man- 
uscripts of  Chatterton,  and  they  excited  leas 
wonder  than  these. 

Had  my  knowledge  of  Henry  terminated  here^ 
I  should  have  hardly  believed  that  my  admiration 
and  regret  for  him  could  have  besn  increased ; 
but  I  had  yet  to  learn  that  his  moral  qualities, 
his  good  sense,  and  his  whole  feelings,  were  as 
admirable  as  his  industry  and  genius.  All  his 
letters  to  his  family  have  been  communicated  to 
me  without  reserve,  and  most  of  those  to  his 
friends  They  make  him  his  own  biographer,  and 
lay  open  as  pure  and  as  excellent  a  heart  as  it 
ever  pleased  the  Almighty  to  warm  into  life. 

It  is  not  possible  to  conceive  a  human  being 
more  amiable  in  all  the  relations  of  life.  He  was 
the  confidential  friend  and  adviser  of  every  mem. 
her  of  his  family  :  this  he  instinctively  became; 


once  with  his  excellent  brother,  and  the  whole  of.  and  the  Uiorough  good  sense  of  his  advice  it  not 
his  papers  were  consigned  into  my  hands,  with  as  less  remarkable,  than  the  affection  with  which  it 


many  of  his  letters  as  could  bo  collected. 


is  always  communicated.  To  his  mother  he  is  as 


These  papers  (exclusive  of  the  correspondence) .  Earnest  in  beseeching  her  to  be  careful  of  her 
filled  a  box  of  considerable  size.  Mr.  Coleridge ,  health,  as  ho  is  in  laboring  to  convince  her  that 
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hii  owa  oomplaints  were  abating :  hia  lettera  to 
her  are  always  of  hopes,  of  consolation,  and  of 
lore.  To  Neville  he  writes  with  the  most  bro- 
therly intimacy,  still,  however,  in  that  occasional 
tone  of  advice  which  it  was  his  nature  to  assume, 
not  from  any  arrogance  of  superiority,  but  from 
earnestness  of  pure  affection.  To  his  younger 
brother  he  addresses  himself  like  the  tenderest  and 
wisest  parent ;  and  to  two  sisters,  then  too  young 
ibr  any  other  commimication,  he  writes  to  direct 
their  studies,  to  inquire  into  their  progress,  to  en- 
oourage  and  to  improve  them.  Such  letters  as 
these  are  not  for  the  public;  but  they  to  whom 
they  are  addressed  will  lay  them  to  their  hearts 
like  relics,  and  will  find  in  them  a  saving  virtue, 
more  than  ever  relics  possessed. 

With  regard  to  his  poems,  the  criterion  for 
selection  was  not  so  plain;  undoubtedly  many 
have  been  chosen  which  he  himself  would  not 
have  published;  and  some  fow  which,  had  he 
lived  to  have  taken  that  rank  among  English 
poets  which  would  assuredly  have  been  within 
ills  reach,  I  also  should  then  have  rejected  among 
his  posthumous  papers.  I  have,  however,  to  the 
best  of  my  judgment,  selected  none  which  does 
not  either  mark  the  state  of  his  mind,  or  its  pro- 
gress, or  discover  evident  proofii  of  what  he  would 
have  been,  if  it  had  not  been  the  will  q€  Heaven 
to  remove  him  so  soon.  The  reader,  who  fools 
any  admiration  for  Henry,  will  take  some  interest 
in  all  these  Remains,  because  they  are  his :  he 
who  shall  feel  none  must  have  a  blind  heart,  and 
therefore  a  blind  understanding.  Such  poems 
are  to  be  considered  as  making  up  his  history. 
But  the  greater  number  are  of  such  beauty,  that 
Chatterton  u  the  only  youthfbl  poet  whom  he 
does  not  leave  far  behind  him. 

While  he  was  under  Mr.  Grainger  he  wrote  very 
Kttle ;  and  when  he  went  to  Cambridge  he  was 
advised  to  slide  his  poetical  fire,  for  severer  and 
more  important  studies;  to  lay  a  billet  on  the 
embers  until  he  had  taken  his  degree,  and  then 
he  might  fim  it  into  a  flame  again.  This  advice 
he  followed  so  scrupulously,  that  a  few  fragments, 
written  chiefly  upon  the  back  of  his  mi^themati- 
cal  papers,  are  all  which  he  produced  at  the 
University.  The  greater  part,  therefore,  of  these 
poems,  indeed  nearly  the  whole  of  them,  were 
written  before  he  was  nineteen.  Wise  as  the 
advice  may  have  been  which  had  been  given  him, 
it  is  now  to  be  regretted  that  he  adhered  to  it, 
his  latter  fragments  bearing  all  those  marks  of 
improvement  which  were  to  be  expected  from 
a  mind  so  rapidly  and  continually  progressive. 
Frequently  he  expresses  a  fear  that  early  death 
would  rob  him  of  his  fome ;  jret,  short  as  his  lifo 
was,  it  has  been  long  enough  for  him  to  leave 
works  worthy  of  remembrance.   The  very  eir- 
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cumstance  of  his  early  death  [rives  a  new  interest 
to  his  memory,  and  thereby  new  force  to  his 
example.  Just  at  that  age  when  the  painter 
would  have  wished  to  fix  his  likeness,  and  the 
lover  of  poetry  would  delight  to  contemplate 
him, — in  the  fidr  morning  of  his  virtues,  tlie  full 
spring-blossom  of  his  hopes, — just  at  that  age 
hath  death  set  the  seal  of  eternity  upon  him,  and 
the  beautifiil  hath  been  made  permanent.  To 
the  young  poets  who  come  after  him,  Henry  will 
be  what  Chatterton  was  to  him ;  and  they  will 
find  in  him  an  example  of  hopes  with  regard  to 
worldly  fortune,  as  humble,  and  as  exalted  in  all 
better  things,  as  are  enjoined  equally  by  wisdom 
and  religion,  by  the  experience  of  man,  and  the 
word  of  God :  and  this  example  will  be  as  en- 
couraging as  it  is  excellent  It  has  been  too  much 
the  custom  to  complain  that  genius  is  neglecteil, 
and  to  blame  the  public  when  the  public  is  not 
in  fault  They  who  are  thus  lamented  as  the 
victims  of  genius,  have  been,  in  almost  every  in- 
stance, the  victims  of  their  own  vices;  while 
genius  has  been  made,  like  charity,  to  cover  a 
multitude  of  sins,  and  to  excuse  that  which  in 
reality  it  aggravates.  In  this  age,  and  in  this<^ 
rountry,  whoever  deserves  encouragement  is, 
sooner  or  later,  sure  to  receive  it  Of  this  Henry^s 
history  is  an  honorable  proof  The  particidar 
patronage  which  he  accepted  was  given  as  much 
to  his  piety  and  religious  opinions  as  to  his  ge- 
nius :  but  assistance  was  offered  him  from  other 
quarters.  Mr. P.Thomson  (of  Boston,  Lincoln- 
shire), merely  upon  perusing  hu  little  volume, 
wrote  to  know  how  he  could  serve  him;  and 
there  were  many  frient'^t  of  literature  who  were 
ready  to  have  afforded  him  any  support  which 
he  needed,  if  he  had  not  been  thus  provided.  In 
the  University  he  received  every  encouragement 
which  he  merited;  and  from  Mr.  Simeon,  and  his 
tutor,  Mr.  Catton,  the  most  fatherly  kindness. 

**  I  can  venture,**  says  a  lady  of  Cambridge,  in 
a  letter  to  his  brother, — *'  I  can  venture  to  say, 
with  certainty,  there  was  no  member  of  the  Uni- 
versity, however  high  his  rank  or  talents^  who 
would  not  have  been  happy  to  have  availed  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  of  being  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Henry  Kirke  White.  I  mention  this  to 
introduce  a  wish  which  has  been  expressed  to  me 
so  often  by  the  senior  members  of  the  University, 
that  I  dare  not  decline  the  task  they  have  im- 
posed upon  me ;  it  is  their  hope  that  Mr.  Soutbey 
will  do  as  much  justice  to  Mr.  Henry  White*s  lim- 
ited wishes,  to  his  unassuming  pretensions,  and 
to  his  rational  and  forvent  piety,  as  to  hb  variooa 
acquirements,  his  polished  taste,  his  poetical  fon- 
cy,  his  undeviating  principles,  and  the  exceUenco 
of  his  moral  character :  and  that  he  will  suibr  it 
to  be  uadersCood,  that  these  ineetimabli 
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had  not  been  onobsenred,  nor  wookl  they  have 
remained  unacknowledged.  It  was  the  general 
observation,  that  he  possessed  genius  without  its 
eccentricities.**  Of  fervent  piety,  indeed,  his  let- 
ters, his  prayers,  and  his  hymns,  will  iafiord  am- 
ple and  interesting  proofs.  It  was  in  him  a  livii^ 
and  quickening  principle  of  goodness,  which  sanc- 
tified all  his  hopes  and  all  his  affections ;  which 
made  him  keep  watch  over  his  own  heart,  and 
enabled  him  to  correct  the  few  symptoms,  which 
it  ever  displayed,  of  human  imperfbction. 

His  temper  had  been  irritable  in  his  younger 
days ;  but  this  he  had  kmg  since  effectually  over- 
come :  the  marks  of  youthful  confidence,  which 
appear  in  his  earliest  letters,  had  also  disappeared; 
and  it  was  impossible  for  any  man  to  be  more 
tenderly  patient  of  the  faults  of  others,  more  uni- 
fimnly  meek,  or  more  unafiectedly  humble.  He 
seldom  discovered  any  sportiveness  of  imagina- 
tkm,  though  he  would  very  ably  and  pleasantly 
rally  any  one  of  his  friends  fi)r  any  little  pecu- 
liarity ;  his  conversation  was  always  sober  and  to 
the  purpose.  That  which  is  most  remarkaMe  in 
him,  is  his  uniform  gvod  sense,  a  fiu;ulty  perhaps 
less  common  than  genius.  There  never  existed 
a  more  dutifVd  ami,  a  more  affectionate  brother,  a 
warmer  friend,  nor  a  devouter  Christian.  Of  his 
powers  of  mind  it  is  superfluous  to  spoak ;  they 
were  acknowledged  wherever  they  were  known. 
It  would  be  idle,  too,  to  say  what  hopes  were  en- 
tertained of  him,  and  what  he  might  have  ac- 
complished in  literature.  This  volume  contains 
what  be  has  left,  immature  buds  and  blossoms 
shaken  fix>m  the  tree,  and  green  fruit ;  yet  will 
they  evince  what  the,  ha<  vest  would  have  been, 
aad  secure  for  him  that  remembrance  upon  oarth 
for  which  he  toiled. 

Thou  soul  of  God*s  best  earthly  mould, 
Thou  happjr  soolt  and  can  it  be 

That  tlieae-r 

Are  all  that  most  remain  of  thee ! 

WoaiMwoaTR. 
rtiwidk.  1007 


sense,  his  prudence,  and  his  piety.  And  in  this  I 
was  not  deceived :  youth  and  age,  the  learned 
and  the  unlearned,  the  proud  intellect  and  the 
htmible  heart,  have  derived  from  these  melan- 
choly  relics  a  pleasure,  equal  perhaps  in  degree^ 
though  different  in  kind. 

In  consequence  of  this  general  acceptation,  the 
relatives  of  .the  Author  were  oflen  advised  and 
solicited  to  publish  a  farther  selection,  and  ap. 
plications  to  the  same  effect  vrere  sometimes  ad- 
dressed  to  me.  The  wishes,  thus  privately  ex- 
pressed, for  a  farther  selection,  having  been 
seconded  by  the  publishers,  the  present  vohmie 
has  been  formed. 

With  regard  to  the  poetry,  having  in  the  first 
instance  exercised  my  own  judgment,  I  did  not 
now  think  myself  justified  in  rejecting  what  others 
recommendeid  fiv  insertion.*  The  poems  had  been 


PREFACE 

I 

7b  a  iupplementary  Volume,  the  cotUemU  of  which 
are  included  in  ike  prefent  edition. 

Few  books  have  issued  from  the  press,  during 
the  last  fifteen  years,  which  have  excited  fuch 
general  and  unabating  interest  as  the  Remains  of 
Henry  Kirke  White.  I  lioped,  and  indeed  expected, 
this  with  some  confidence ;  in  reliance  upon  some- 
thing better  than  the  taste  or  judgment  of  that 
many-headed  idol,  the  Public.  I  trusted,  that  the 
genius  of  the  writer,  and  the  purity  and  beauty 
of  his  character,  would  call  forth  admiration  in 
young  and  generous  hearts ;  while  a  large  portion 
\  of  the  commonity  would  duly  appreciate  lus  good 


1  At  psfB  13  will  be  found  the  two  first  stansas  of  tly 
Ibllowiiif  pieoe,  which,  having  been  disenvered  in  Md 
siaoe  the  appsaranoe  of  the  earlier  editions  of  thoee  1\mm 
is  here  fivta  as  completed  by  the  author : 

TO  THE  WIND  AT  ItflDNIGHT. 

Nor  unfluniliar  to  mine  ear. 

Blasts  of  the  night  I  ye  howl,  as  now 

My  Bhudd*riBf  casement  round 

With  fltAil  fosce  ye  beat. 

Mine  ear  hath  caught  in  silent  awe 
The  howling  sweep,  the  sudden  msh ; 

Aad  when  the  pausing  gkle 

Psar'4  deep  the  hollow  dirge. 

Once  more  I  listeo ;  sadly  communing 
Within  me,— once  more  mark,  storm-dothed. 

The  moon  as  the  dark  cloud 

Glides  rapidly  away. 

I,  deeming  that  the  voice  of  spirits  dwells 
In  these  mysterious  moans,  in  solemn  thought 

Muse  in  the  choral  dance. 

The  dead  man's  Jubilee. 

Hark  I  how  the  spirit  knocks,— how  load- 
Even  at  my  window  knocks,— again  :— 

I  eannot— dare  not  sleep, — 

It  is  a  boisterous  night. 

I  would  not,  at  this  moment,  be 
In  the  drear  fbrest^groves,  to  hear 

This  uproar  and  rude  song 

Ring  o*er  tte  arohed  aisles. 

The  ear  doth  shudder  at  sudi  sounds 
As  the  mnbodied  winds,  in  their  disport, 

Wake  in  the  hollow  woods. 

When  man  is  gone  to  sleop. 

There  have  been  heard  unchristian  shrieks 
And  rude  distempered  merriment. 

As  though  the  autumnal  woods 

Were  all  in  morrioeHlanoe. 


There  *s  mystery  in  these  sounds,  and  I 
Love  not  to  have  the  grave  dlrturb*d ; 
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■een  by  many  friends  of  the  family,  and  as  in  this 
case  no  possible  injury  could  be  done  to  the  repu- 
tation of  the  dead,  I  willingly  deferred  to  their 
wishes  and  feelings.  That  which  has  pleased  one 
person  may  be  expected  to  please  others,  and  the 
productions  of  an  immature  mind  will  be  read  by 
other  minds  in 'the  same  stage,  with  which  they 
will  be  in  unison.  The  lover  of  poetry,  as  well 
as  the  artist  and  the  antiquary,  may  be  allowed 
to  have  his  relics.  Even  in  the  relic-worship  of 
the  Romish  superstition,  what  we  condemn,  is  not 
the  natural  and  becoming  sentiment,  but  the 
abuse  which  has  been  made  of  it,  and  the  follies 
and  villanies  which  have  been  conmiitted  in  con- 
sequence. 

It  is  a  mournful  thing  to  consider  how  much 
the  world  has  lost  in  a  mind  so  highly  gifled,  and 
regulated  by  such  principles.  The  country  is 
overflowing  with  talents :  and  mere  talents,  di- 
rected as  they  are  more  frequently  to  evil  than 
to  good,  are  to  be  regretted  when  they  are  cut  off, 
only  in  compassion  for  those  who  must  answer  fer 
their  misapplication :  but  one  who  had  chosen  his 
part  well,  and  would  have  stood  forward,  armed 
at  all  points,  among  the  conservative  spirits  of 
the  age,  can  ill  be  spared.  Yet  ho  has  not  lived 
in  vain,  either  for  himself  or  others.  Perhaps 
no  after- works  which  he  might  have  loft  on  earth, 
however  elaborate,  could  have  been  so  influential 
as  his  youthful  example.  For  many  are  the  young 
and  ardent  minds  who  have  received,  and  many, 
many  more  are  they  who  will  receive  from  him 
a  right  bias  in  the  beginning  of  their  course. 
Many  are  the  youthful  poets  who  will  recognise 
their  own  feeling*  concerning  Henry  Kirke  Whitt^ 
in  this  sweet  Sonnet : 

Though  Bi  the  dew  of  morning,  short  thy  date. 
Though  Sorrow  look'd  on  thee,  and  said—**  Be  miaeP 
Yet  with  a  holy  ardor,  bard  divine, 
?  bum— I  burn  to  share  thy  glorioos  (kte, 
Above  whatever  of  hoaon  or  estate. 
This  transient  world  can  give  I  I  woaki  resiga. 
With  rapture.  Fortune's  choicest  gifls  for  thine,— 
More  truly  noble,  mor«  stiblimely  great  1 
For  thou  hast  gain'd  the  prize  of  well-tried  worth. 
That  prize  which  fl-om  thee  never  can  he  riven; 
Thine,  Henry,  is  a  deathless  name  on  earth. 
Thine  amaranthine  wreaths,  new*pluck*d  in  heavaa  1 
By  what  aspiring  child  of  mortal  birth 
Could  more  bo  ask'd,  to  whom  might  more  be  given? 

Chaurct  HAaa  Towhsbiid. 


And  dismal  trains  arise 
From  the  unpeopled  tombs. 

Spirits,  I  pray  ye,  let  them  sleep 
PsaoetUl  in  their  oold  graves,  nor  wafi 
The  sear  and  whispering  leaf 
Prom  the  inhumed  breast. 


A  tablet  to  Henry's  memory,  with  a  medallion 
by  Chan  trey,  has  been  placed  in  All-Saints  Church, 
Cambridge,  at  the  expense  of  a  young  American 
gentleman,  Mr.  Francis  Boott,  of  Boston.  During 
his  travels  in  this  country,  he  visited  the  grave  of 
one  whom  he  had  learnt  to  love  and  regret  in 
America ;  and  finding  no  other  memorial  of  him 
than  the  initials  of  his  name  upon  the  plain  stone 
which  covers  his  perishable  remains,  ordered  this 
monument  to  be  erected.  It  bears  an  inscription* 
by  Professor  Smyth,  who,  while  Henry  was  living, 
treated  him  with  characteristic  kindness,  and  baa 
consigned  to  posterity  this  durable  expression  of 
his  friendship. 

Ketmek,  1823. 


1  line$  hf  Pmftnor  8mftk  iff  Cawikridgt^  on  a  wunrnwumt^ 
er$etei  bf  Francis  Bootty  Eaq.  an  AmorUan  QtntitwuM, 
in  JUl'SainU  Ckureh^  Camhridgt,  to  the  Memory  ^UbkbJ 
Kiaxs  Whits. 

Wann  with  fond  hope,  and  learning's  sacred  flasBe, 
To  Oranta's  bowers,  the  youthAil  poet  came ; 
Unconquer'd  powers  th*  immortal  mind  display'd : 
But  worn  with  anxious  thought,  the  frame  decaj^ : 
Pale  o'er  his  lamp,  and  in  his  cell  retired, 
The  martyr  student  fkded  and  expired. 
Oh!  genius,  taste,  and  piety  sincere, 
Too  early  lost,  *mid8t  studies  too  severe! 
Foremost  to  mourn,  was  gen'rous  Southey  seen. 
He  told  tbs  tale,  and  showM  what  White  had  been. 
Nor  told  in  vain— Far  o'er  th'  Atlantic  wave 
A  wandarer  came,  and  sought  the  poet's  grave; 
On  yon  low  stone,  he  saw  his  lonely  name. 
And  raised  this  fond  memorial  to  his  (kme. 

lAnet  and  Note  by  Lord  Byron. 

Unhappy  White  I  (a)  while  life  was  in  its  spring, 
And  thy  young  muse  Just  waved  her  Joyous  wing, 
The  spoiler  came ;  and  all  thy  promise  ftur    • 
lias  sought  the  grave,  to  sleep  for  ever  there. 
Oh !  what  a  noble  heart  was  here  undone, 
When  Science*  self  destroy'd  her  Avorite  son ! 
Yes!  she  too  much  indulged  thy  fond  pursuit. 
She  sow'd  the  seeds,  but  Death  has  reap'd  the  fruit 
T  was  thine  own  genius  gave  the  final  blow. 
And  help'd  to  plant  the  wound  that  laid  thee  low. 
So  the  struck  eagle,  stretch'd  upon  the  plain. 
No  more  through  rolling  clouds  to  soar  again, 
yiew*d  his  own  feather  on  the  fetal  dart, 
And  wing'd  the  shaft  that  quiver'd  in  his  heart 
Keen  were  his  pangs,  but  keener  fkr  to  feel. 
Be  nursed  the  i^ion  which  impoUed  the  steel ; 
While  tbs  same  plumage  that  had  wann*d  his  nest, 
Drank  the  last  life-drop  of  his  bleeding  breast. 

(s)  Heuy  Kirke  White  died  at  Cambridge  in  October, 
1800,  in  oooseqoeoce  of  too  much  exertioo  in  the  punuit  of 
studies  that  would  have  matured  a  mind  which  disease  sad 
poverty  oould  not  impur,  and  which  death  itself  destroyed 
rather  than  subdued.  His  poems  abound  in  such  beauties  sa 
must  impress  the  reader  with  the  Hveliest  regrrt  that  so  short  a 
period  was  allotted  to  talents,  which  would  have  digniiled  < 
the  saered  ftmctioos  he  was  destined  to  assume. 
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CHILDHOOD. 

Ilia  ■  one  of  the  eothor*s  earlitoet  prodoctioae.  and  appeera, 
bf  the  handwriiinc.  to  have  been  written  when  be  waa  be- 
tween foQiteen  and  flfteen.  The  picture  of  the  8ebo<»l-inia> 
treai  ia  frooi  nature. 


PART  I. 

riOTURKD  in  memory's  mellowing  glan,  how  sweet 
Oar  in&nt  days,  our  infiuit  joys,  to  greet ! 
T6  roam  in  fimcy  in  each  cherish'd  scene, 
The  village  church-yard  and  the  village-green. 
The  woodland  walk  remote,  the  green-wood  glade, 
The  mossy  seat  beneath  the  hawthorn's  shade* 
Tlie  white-wash'd  cottage,  where  the  woodbine  grew. 
And  all  the  favorite  haunts  our  childhood  knew ! 
How  sweet,  while  all  the  evil  shuns  the  gaie, 
To  view  th'  tmclouded  skies  of  former  days ! 

Beloved  age  of  innocence  and  smiles. 
When  each  wing'd  hour  some  new  delight  beguilei; 
When  the  gay  heart,  to  life's  sweet  day-spring  true. 
Still  finds  some  insect  pleasure  to  puisue. 
Blest  Childhood,  hail ! — ^Thee  simply  will  I  sing. 
And  from  myself  the  artless  picture  bring ; 
These  long-lost  scones  to  mc  the  past  restore. 
Each  humble  fnend,  each  pU/uupe  now  no  more, 
And  every  stump  familiar  to  my  sight 
Recalls  some  fund  idea  of  delight 

This  shrubby  knoll  was  onro  my  favorite  seat; 

Here  did  I  love  nt  evening  to  retreat. 

And  muse  alono,  till  in  the  vault  of  night, 

Hesper,  aspiring,  show'd  his  golden  light 

Here  once  again,  remote  from  human  noise, 

I  flit  me  down  to  think  of  former  joys ; 

Fause  on  each  scene,  each  treasur^  scene,  once  more. 

And  once  ajarain  each  infiint  walk  explore : 

While  as  each  grove  and  lawn  I  recognise, 

My  melted  soul  suffuses  in  my  eyes. 

And  oh !  thou  Power,  whose  myriad  trains  reaort 
To  distant  scenes,  and  pjcnire  them  tn  thoaght; 
Whose  mirror,  held  unto  the  mourner's  eye, 
Flings  to  hii  soul  a  borrowed  gletni  of  jojf 
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Blest  Memory !  guide,  with  finger  nipply  tnw, 
Back  to  my  youth  my  retrospective  view ; 
Recall  with  faithful  vigor  to  my  mind, 
Elach  face  familiar,  each  relation  kind ; 
And  nil  the  finer  traits  of  them  afibrd, 
Whose  general  outUne  in  my  heart  is  stored.  ^ 

In  yonder  cot,  along  whose  mouldering  walls,  ' 
In  many  a  fold  the  mantling  woodbine  falls, 
The  village  matron  kept  her  little  school. 
Gentle  of  heart,  yet  knowing  well  to  rule ; 
Staid  ^'as  the  dame,  and  modest  was  her  mien ; 
Her  garb  was  coarse,  yet  whole,  and  nicely  clean ; 
Her  neatly  border'd  cap,  as  lily  fair. 
Beneath  her  chin  was  pinn'd  with  decent  care ; 
And  pendant  ruffles,  of  the  whitest  lawn, 
Of  ancient  make,  her  elbows  did  adorn. 
Faint  with  old  age,  and  dim  were  grown  her  eyee, 
A  pair  of  spectacles  their  ^*ant  supplies: 
These  does  qhe  guard  secure  in  leathern  case, 
From  thoughtless  wights,  in  some  unweeted  place. 

Here  first  I  enter'd,  though  with  toil  and  pam. 
The  low  vestibule  of  learning's  fane ; 
Enter'd  with  pain,  yet  soon  I  found  the  way. 
Though  sometimes  toilsome,  many  a  sweet  display. 
Much  did  I  grieve  on  that  ill-fated  mom. 
While  I  was  first  to  school  reluctant  borne : 
Severe  I  thotight  the  dame,  though  ofl  she  tried 
To  soothe  my  swelling  spirits  when  I  sigh'd ; 
And  oft,  when  harshly  she  reproved,  1  wept. 
To  my  lone  comer  broken-hearted  crept. 
And  thought  of  tender  home  where  anger  never  kept" 

But  sopn  inured  to  alphabetic  toils, 
Alert  I  met  the  dame  with  joctuid  smiles ! 
First  at  the  form,  my  task  for  ever  true, 
A  little  favorite  rapidly  I  grew : 
And  ofl  she  stroked  my  head  with  fond  delist, 
Held  me  a  pattern  to  the  dunce's  sight ; 
And  as  she  gave  my  diligence  its  praise,  - 
Talk'd  of  the  honors  of  my  future  daya. 


Oh  I  had  the  venerable  matron  thought 
Of  all  the  ills  by  talent  of\en  brought; 
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Could  the  have  teen  me  when  revolving  yean 
Old  Ivought  me  deeper  in  the  vale  of  lean, 
Tben  had  she  wept,  and  wish'd  my' wayward  fitfe 
Had  been  a  lowlier,  and  unlettered  state ; 
Wish*d  that,  remote  from  worldly  woes  and  strife. 
Unknown,  unheard,  I  might  have  pass'd  through  lift. 

Where,  in  the  busy  scene,  by  peace  unblesC, 
Shall  the  poor  wanderer  find  a  place  of  rest  f 
A  lonely  mariner  on  the  stormy  main, 
Without  a  hope  the  calms  of  peace  to  gain ; 
Long  toss*d  by  tempest  o*er  the  world's  wide  shore, 
When  shall  his  spirit  rest  to  toil  uo  more  ? 
Not  till  the  light  foam  of  the  sea  shall  lave 
The  sandy  surface  of  his  unwept  grave. 
Childhood,  to  thee  I  turn,  from  life's  alarms, 
Serenest  season  of  perpetual  calms, — 
Turn  with  delight,  and  bid  the  passions  cease, 
And  joy  to  think  with  thee  I  tasted  peace. 
Sweet  reign  of  innocence  where  no  crime  defiles, 
But  each  new  object  brings  attendant  smiles ; 
When  future  evils  never  haimt  the  sight, 
But  all  is  pregnant  with  unmixt  delight; 
To  thee  I  turn  from  riot  and  from  noise, 
Tom  to  partake  of  more  congenial  joys. 

"Nea^  yonder  elm,  that  stands  upon  the  moor. 
When  the  clock  spoke  the  hour  of  labor  o*er. 
What  clamorous  throngs,  what  happy  groups  were 

seen. 
In  various  postures  scatt'ring  o'er  the  green ! 
Some  shoot  the  marble,  othen  join  the  chase 
Of  8elf4nade  stag,  or  run  the  emulous  race ; 
While  othen,  seated  on  the  dappled  grass. 
With  doleful  tales  the  Iight>wing*d  minutes 
Well  I  remember  how,  with  gesture  starch'd, 
A  band  of  soldien,  oft  with  pride  we  march'd ; 
For  bannen,  to  a  tall  sash  we  did  bind 
Our  handkerchieft,  flapping  to  the  whistling  wind ; 
And  fiur  our  wariike  arms  we  sought  the  mead. 
And  guns  and  spean  we  made  of  brittle  reed ; 
^nien,  in  uncouth  array,  our  feats  to  crown. 
We  storm'd  some  ruin'd  pig-sty  for  a  town. 

Pleased  with  our  gay  disports,  the  dame  was  wont 

To  set  her  wheel  be&re  the  cottage  front. 

And  o'er  her  spectacles  would  oflen  peer, 

To  view  our  gambob  and  our  boyish  gear. 

Still  as  she  look'd,  her  wheel  kept  turning  nrand. 

With  its  beloved  monotony  of  sound. 

When  tired  of  play  we  'd  set  us  by  her  side 

(For  out  of  school  she  never  knew  to  chide)— 

And  wonder  at  her  skill — well  known  to  fiune— 

For  who  could  match  in  spinning  with  the  dame  f 

Her  sheets,  her  linen,  which  she  show'd  with  pride 

To  strangen,  still  her  thrifbiess  testified ; 

Though  we,  poor  wights!  did  wonder  much  in  troth, 

How  't  was  her  spinning  manufiictured  cloth. 

OA  would  we  leave,  though  well  beloved,  our  play. 
To  chat  at  home  the  vacant  hour  away. 
Many's  the  time  I've  scamper'd  down  the  glade. 
To  ask  the  promised  ditty  from  the  maid. 
Which  well  she  loved,  as  well  she  knew  to  sing, 
While  we  around  her  form'd  a  little  ring : 
She  told  of  innocence  fbredoom'd  to  bleed. 
Of  wicked  guardians  bent  on  bloody  deed. 
Or  little  children  murder'd  as  they  slept ; 
While  at  each  paiae  we  wniDff  our  htnds  and  wepC 


Sad  was  such  tale,  and  wonder  much  did 
Such  hearts  of  stone  there  in  the  world  could  ba 
f^wr  simple  wiglils !  ah,  little  did  we  ween 
The  ills  that  wait  on  man  in  life's  sod  scene ! 
Ah,  little  thought  that  we  ourselves  should  know 
This  world 's  a  world  of  weeping  and  of 


Beloved  moment !  then  *t  was  fint  I  caught 

The  first  foundation  of  romantic  thought ; 

Then  fint  I  shed  bold  Fancy's  thrilling  tear. 

Then  fust  that  poesy  charm'd  mine  infimt 

Soon  stored  with  much  of  legendaiy  lore. 

The  sports  of  Childhood  charm'd  my  soul  no  wmm 

Far  fitMn  the  scene  of  gaiety  and  noise. 

Far,  for  firom  turbulent  and  empty  joys, 

I  hied  me  to  the  thick  o'er-arching  shade, 

And  there,  on  mossy  carpet,  listless  laid. 

While  at  my  feet  the  rippling  runnel  ran. 

The  days  of  wild  romance  antique  I  'd  scan ; 

Soar  on  the  wings  of  foncy  through  the  air. 

To  realms  of  light,  and  pierce  the  radiance  diMV 


PART  n. 

TniRX  are,  who  think  that  Childhood  does  not 
With  age,  the  cup,  the  bitter  cup  of  care : 
Alas !  they  know  not  this  unhappy  truth. 
That  every  age,  and  rank,  is  bora  to  ruth. 

From  the  fint  dawn  of  reason  in  the  mind, 
Man  is  fiMredoom'd  the  thorns  of  grief  to  find ; 
At  every  step  has  further  cause  to  know 
The  draught  of  pleasure  still  is  dash'd  with 

Yet  in  Ae  youthful  breast,  for  ever  caught 
With  some  new  olgect  for  romandc  thought. 
The  impression  of  the  moment  qmckly  fliea. 
And  with  the  monow  every  sorrow  dies. 


How  difierent  manhood ! — then  does  lliong^t's  eon 

trol 
Sink  every  pang  still  deeper  in  the  soul ; 
Then  keen  Affliction's  sad  unceasing  smart 
Becomes  a  painful  resident  in  the  heart ; 
And  Care,  whom  not  the  gayest  can  out-bnva. 
Pursues  its  feeble  victim  to  the  grave. 
Then,  as  each  long-known  friend  is  summon 'd  hflDoe 
We  feel  a  void  no  joy  can  recompense, 
And  as  we  weep  o'er  every  new-made  tomb^ 
Wish  that  ourselves  the  next  may  meet  our  doom 

Tea,  Childhood,  thee  no  rankling  woes  pursue. 
No  forms  of  future  ill  salute  thy  view, 
No  pangs  repentant  bid  thee  wake  to  weep, 
But  halcyon  peace  protects  thy  downy  sleep; 
And  sanguine  Hope,  through  every  storm  of  life. 
Shoots  her  bright  beams,  and  calms  the  internal  strife 
Tete'en  round  Childhood's  heart,  a  thoughtless shrinew 
Afilection's  little  thread  will  ever  twine ; 
And  though  but  frail  may  aeem  each  tender  tie. 
The  soul  foregoes  them  but  with  many  a  sigh. 
Thus,  when  the  long-expected  moment  came. 
When  forced  to  leave  the  gentle-hearted  dame. 
Reluctant  throbbings  rose  within  my  breast, 
And  a  still  tear  my  silent  griaf  ezprass'd. 

When  to  the  public  school  oompell'd  to  go. 
What  novel  sceoei  did  oo  my  aemea  flow ! 
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There  in  each  braaat  each  active  power  dilatea! 
Which  broils  whole  natiom,  and  oonvulaea  statea : 
There  reigns,  by  turns  alternate,  love  and  hate, 
Amlntion  bums,  and  factious  rebels  prate ; 
And  in  a  smaller  range,  a  smaller  sjiJiere, 
The  dark  deformities  of  man  appear. 
Yet  there  the  gentler  virtues  kindred  claim. 
There  Friendship  lights  her  pure  untainted  flamfe, 
There  mild  Benevolence  delights  to  dwell. 
And  sweet  Contentment  rests  without  her  cell ; 
And  there,  'mid  many  a  stormy  soul,  we  find 
The  good  of  heart,  the  intelligent  of  mind. 

T  was  there,  Oh.  George!  with  thee  I  leam*d  to  join 
In  Friendship's  bands — in  amity  divine. 
Oh,  mournful  thought ! — Where  is  thy  spirit  now  ? 
As  here  I  sit  on  &v'rite  Logar's  brow. 
And  trace  below  each  woU-remember*d  glade. 
Where,  arm  in  arm,  erewhile  with  thee  I  stray *d. 
Where  art  thou  laid — on  what  untrodden  shore, 
Where  nought  is  heard  save  Ocean's  sullen  roar  7 
Dost  thou  in  lowly,  unlaraented  stote, 
At  last  repose  from  all  the  storms  of  fate  ? 
Methinks  I  see  thee  struggling  with  the  wave. 
Without  one  aiding  hand  stretch'd  out  to  save ; 
SSee  thee,  convulsed,  thy  looks  to  heaven  bend, 
And  send  thy  parting  sigh  unto  thy  friend ; 
Or  where  immeasurable  wilds  dismay. 
Forlorn  and  sad  thou  bend'st  thy  weary  way. 
While  sorrow  and  disease,  with  anguish  rife. 
Consume  apace  the  ebbing  springs  of  life. 
Again  I  see  his  door  against  ihee  shut, 
The  unfeeling  native  turn  thee  from  his  hat : 
1  see  thee  spent  with  toil  and  worn  with  grief. 
Sit  on  the  grass,  and  wish  the  long'd  relief; 
Then  lie  thee  down,  the  stormy  struggle  o*er. 
Think  on  thy  native  land — and  rise  no  more  I 

Oh !  that  thou  couldst,  from  thine  august  abode, 
Snnrey  thy  friend  in  life's  dismaying  road ! 
Iliat  thou  couldst  see  him  at  this  moment  here, 
Embalm  thy  memory  with  a  pious  tear, 
And  hover  o'er  him  as  he  gazes  round. 
Where  all  the  scenes  of  infimt  joys  surround ! 

Yes!  yes!  his  spirif  *s  near! — The  whispering  breeie. 
Conveys  his  voice  sad  sighing  on  the  trees ; 
And  lo !  his  form  transparent  I  perceive, 
Borne  on  the  grey  mist  of  the  sullen  eve : 
He  hovers  near,  clad  in  the  night's  dim  robe, 
While  deathly  silence  reigns  upon  the  globe. 

Yet,  ah !  whence  comes  this  visionary  scene  ? 

"T  is  Fancy's  wild  afe'rial  dream,  I  ween ; 

By  her  inspired,  when  reason  takes  its  flight, 

What  fond  illusions  beam  upon  the  sight ! 

She  waves  her  hand,  and  lo !  what  forms  appear ! 

What  magic  sounds  salute  the  wandering  ear! 

Once  more  o'er  distant  regions  do  we  tread. 

And  the  cold  grave  yields  up  its  cheriah'd  dead; 

While  present  sorrow 's  banish'd  fiir  away, 

Uncloaded  aziiro  gilds  the  placid  day. 

Or  in  the  future's  cloud-encircled  face. 

Fair  scenes  of  bliss  to  come  we  fondly  trace. 

And  draw  minutely  every  little  ^ile. 

Which  shall  the  lathery  hours  of  time  beguile. 


So  when  forlorn,  and  lonesome  at  her  gate, 
The  Hojral  Mary  solitary  sate, 
And  view'd  the  moonbeam  trembling  on  the  wave. 
And  hoard  the  hollow  surge  her  prison  lave. 
Towards  France's  distant  coast  she  boot  her  sight. 
For  there  her  soul  had  wing'd  its  longing  flight; 
There  did  she  form  full  many  a  scheme  of  joy. 
Visions  of  bliss  unclouded  with  alloy. 
Which  bright  through  Hope's  deceitful  optics  beam*d 
And  all  became  the  surety  which  it  seem'd ; 
She  wept,  yet  felt,  while  all  within  was  ealm. 
In  every  tear  a  melancholy  charm. 

To  jronder  hill,  whose  sides,  deform'd  and  steep, 
Just  yield  a  scanty  sust'nance  to  the  sheep. 
With  thee,  my  friend,  I  oftentimes  have  sped. 
To  see  the  sun  rise  fh>m  his  healthy  bed ; 
To  watch  the  aspect  of  the  summer  mom, 
Smiling  upon  the  golden  fields  of  com, 
And  taste  delighted  of  superior  joys. 
Beheld  through  Sympatliy's  enchanted  eyes : 
With  silent  admiration  oft  we  view'd 
The  myriad  hues  o'er  heaven's  blue  concave  sirew'd , 
The  fleecy  clouds,  of  every  tint  and  fthade, 
Hound  which  the  silvery  sunbeam  glancing  play'd^ 
And  the  round  orb  itself,  in  azure  throne, 
Just  peeping  o'er  the  blue  hill's  ridgy  zone ; 
We  mark'd  delighted,  how  with  aspect  gay, 
Reviving  Nature  hail'd  returning  day ; 
Mark'd  how  the  flowerets  rear'd  their  drooping  heada 
And  the  wild  lambkins  bounded  o'er  the  meads. 
While  from  each  tree,  in  tones  of  sweet  delight. 
The  birds  sung  poeans  to  the  source  of  light : 
Ofl  have  we  watch'd  the  speckled  lark  arise. 
Leave  his  grass  bed,  and  soar  to  kindred  skies. 
And  rise,  and  rise,  till  the  pain'd  sight  no  mcwv 
Could  trace  him  in  his  high  aerial  tour ; 
Though  on  the  ear,  at  intervals,  his  song 
Came  waAed  slow  the  wavy  breeze  along ; 
And  we  have  thought  how  happy  were  our  lot 
Bless'd  with  some  sweet,  some  solitary  cot. 
Where,  from  the  peep  of  day,  till  russet  eye 
Began  in  every  dell  her  forms  to  weave. 
We  might  pursue  our  sports  from  day  to  day. 
And  in  each  other's  arms  wear  life  away. 

At  sultry  noon  too,  when  our  toils  were  done, 
We  to  the  gloomy  glen  were  wont  to  run : 
There  on  the  tuif  we  lay,  while  at  our  feet 
The  cooling  rivulet  rippled  soflly  sweot: 
And  mu9ed  on  holy  theme,  and  ancient  lore. 
Of  deeds,  and  days,  and  heroes  now  no  more ; 
Hoard,  as  his  solemn  harp  Isaiah  swept. 
Sung  woe  unto  the  wicked  land — and  wept : 
Or,  ffuicy-led — saw  Jeremiah  moura 
In  solemn  sorrow  o'er  Judea's  urn. 
Then  to  another  shore  perhaps  would  rove. 
With  Plato  talk  in  his  lUyssian  grove ; 
Or,  wandering  where  the  Thespian  palace  rose. 
Weep  once  again  o'er  fair  Jocasta's  woes. 

Sweet  then  to  us  was  that  romantic  band, 
The  ancient  legenils  of  our  native  land — 
Chivalric  &itomart  and  Una  fair. 
And  courteous  Constance,  dooro'd  lo  dark  despair, 
By  turns  our  thoiighrs  engaged ;  and  ofl  we  tulk'd 
Of  times  when  monart^h  superstition  stalk'd, 
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And  when  the  blood>fraaght  gallioti  of  Home 
Brought  the  grand  Druid  frbric  to  iti  doom : 
While,  where  dM  wood-hung  Meinai's  waten  flow* 
The  hoary  harpera  poor'd  the  ttrain  of  woe. 

While  thpi  employ'd,  to  u  how  tad  the  hell 
Which  Bummon'd  us  to  achool !  T  was  Fancy's  knell» 
And,  sadly  sounding  on  the  sullen  ear, 
It  spoke  of  study  pde,  and  chilling  fear. 
Tet  even  then,  (for  Oh !  what  chains  can  hind. 
What  powers  control,  the  energies  of  mind  f) 
E'en  then  we  soar'd  to  many  a  height  sublime, 
And  many  a  day-dream  charm'd  the  lazy  time. 

At  evening  too,  how  pleasing  was  our  walk, 
Endear'd  by  Friendship's  unrestrained  talk ! 
When  to  the  upland  heights  we  bent  our  way, 
To  view  the  last  beam  of  departing  day ; 
How  calm  was  all  around !  no  playful  breeze 
Sigh'd  'mid  the  wavy  foliage  of  the  trees, 
But  all  was  still,  save  when,  with  drowsy  song, 
'  The  grey-fly  wound  his  sullen  horn  along ; 
And  save  when,  heard  in  soft,  yet  merry  glee. 
The  distant  church-bells*  mellow  harmony ; 
The  silver  mirror  of  the  lucid  brook. 
That  'mid  the  tufted  broom  its  still  course  took ; 
The  rugged  arch  that  clasp'd  its  silent  tides, 
With  moss  and  rank  weeds  hanging  down  its  sides : 
The  craggy  rock,  that  jutted  on  the  sight ; 
The  shrieking  bat,  that  took  its  hea\7  flight ; 
All,  all  was  pregnant  with  divine  delight. 
We  loved  to  watch  the  swallow  swimming  high. 
In  the  bright  azure  of  the  vaulted  sky ; 
Or  gaze  upon  the  clouds,  whose  color'd  pride 
Was  scatter'd  thinly  o'er  the  welkin  wide, 
And,  tinged  with  such  variety  of  shade, 
To  the  charm'd  soul  sublimest  thoughts  convey'd. 
In  theae  what  forms  romantic  did  we  trace. 
While  Fancy  led  us  o'er  the  realms  of  space ! 

Now  we  espied  the  Thunderer  in  his  car, 

Liading  the  embattled  seraphim  to  war. 

Then  stately  towers  descried,  sublimely  high. 

In  Gothic  grandeur  frowning  on  the  sky — 

Or  saw,  wide-stretching  o'er  the  azure  height, 

A  ridge  o£  glaciers  in  mural  white. 

Hugely  terrific. — But  those  times  lAre  o'er. 

And  the  fond  scene  can  charm  mine  eyes  bo  more; 

For  thou  art  gone,  and  I  am  left  below. 

Alone  to  struggle  through  this  world  of  woo. 

The  scene  is  o'er— etill  seasons  onward  roll. 

And  each  nvolve  conducts  me  towards  the  goal; 

Yet  all  is  blank,  without  one  soft  ralief, 

One  Midless  continuity  of  grief, 

And  the  tired  soul,  now  led  to  thoughta  sublime. 

Looks  but  for  test  beyond  the  bounds  of  time. 

Toil  on,  toil  on,  ye  busy  crowds !  that  pant 

For  hoards  of  wealth  which  ye  will  never  want : 

And,  lost  to  all  but  gain,  with  ease  resign 

The  calms  of  peace  and  happiness  divine ! 

Far  other  cares  be  mine, — Men  liule  crave 

In  this  short  journey  to  the  silent  grave ; 

And  the  poor  peasant,  bless'd  with  peace  and  health, 

I  envy  more  than  Craaoi  with  hia  wealth. 


Yet  grieve  not  I,  that  Fate  did  noC  decrx 
Paternal  acres  to  await  on  me : 
She  gave  me  more ;  she  placed  within  aqr 
A  heart  with  little  pleased — with  little  fatoti 
I  look  around  me,  where,  on  every  side. 
Extensive  manors  spread  in  wealthy  phAm ; 
And  could  my  sight  be  borne  to  either  aone* 
I  should  not  find  one  foot  of  land  my  ovro. 

But  whither  do  I  wander?  shall  the  Moae, 

For  goldoi  baits,  her  simple  theme  refuse  f         y 

Oh,  no !  but  while  the  weary  spirit  greeta 

The  foding  scenes  of  childhood's  far-gone  sweets, 

It  catches  all  the  infimt's  wandering  Umgue, 

And  prattles  on  in  desultory  scmg. 

That  song  must  close — the  gloomy  mists  of  night 

Obscure  the  pale  stars*  visionary  light. 

And  ebon  darkness,  clad  in  vapory  wet. 

Steals  on  the  welkin  in  primeval  jet. 

The  song  must  close. — Once  more  my  adTefse  lot 
Leads  me  reluctant  from  this  cherish'd  spot ; 
Again  compels  to  plunge  in  busy  life, 
And  breve  the  hateful  turbulence  of  strife. 

Scenes  of  my  youth !  ere  my  unwilling  feet 
Are  tum'd  fbr  ever  from  this  loved  retreet, 
Kre  on  these  fields,  with  plenty  cover'd  o'er. 
My  eyes  are  closed  to  ope  on  diem  no  more, 
I^t  me  ejaculate,  to  feeling  due. 
One  long,  one  last  affectionate  adieu. 
Grant  that,  if  ever  Providence  should  pleeae 
To  give  m^  an  old  age  of  peace  and  eaae. 
Grant  that,  in  these  sequester'd  shades,  my  days 
May  wear  away  in  gradual  decays ; 
And  oh !  ye  spirits,  who  unbodied  play. 
Unseen,  upon  the  pinions  of  the  day, 
Kind  genii  of  my  native  fields  benign. 
Who  were  •  •  ♦  • 


THE  FAIR  MAID  OF  CLIFTON. 

A  NKW  BALLAD  IN  Till  OLD  8TTLX. 

The  night  it  was  dark,  and  the  winds  were  higli 

And  mournfully  waved  the  wood. 
As  Bateman  met  his  Margaret 

By  Trent's  mqestic  flood. 

He  press'd  the  maiden  to  hi^  breast. 
And  his  heart  it  was  rack'd  with  fear. 

For  he  knew,  that  again,  't  was  a  deadly  chance 
If  ever  he  press'd  her  there. 

**  Oh !  Margaret,  wilt  thou  bear  me  true," 

He  said,  **  while  I  am  far  away, 
For  to-morrow  I  go  to  a  foreign  land. 

And  there  I  have  long  to  stay." 

And  the  maid  she  vow'd  she  would  beer  him  tmai, 

And  thereto  she  plighted  her  troth : 
And  she  pray'd  the  fi«nd  might  fetch  her  ««if. 

When  she  forgot  her  oath. 

And  the  night-owl  scream'd,  as  again  she  n>  ore. 
And  the  grove  it  did  mournfully  moan. 

And  Bateman's  heart  within  him  sunk. 
He  dwogfat  't  was  his  dying  groan. 
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And  ahortly  ho  went  with  Clifton,  his  Lord, 

To  abide  in  a  foreign  land ; 
And  Margaret  she  forgot  her  oath, 

And  she  gave  to  another  her  hand. 

Her  husband  was  rich,  but  old,  and  cmbb'd, 

And  ofl  the  false  one  sigh'd. 
And  wish'd  that  ere  she  broke  her  vow, 

She  had  Ivoken  her  heart,  and  died. 

And  now  retum'd,  her  Bateman  came 

To  demand  his  betrothed  bride ; 
Bat  soon  he  leam*d  that  she  had  sought 

A  wealthier  lover's  side. 

And  when  he  heard  the  dreadful  news, 

N<>  sound  he  utter'd  more. 
But  his  siifTen'd  corse,  ere  the  mom,  was  seen 

Hung  at  his  fidse  one's  door. 

And  Margaret,  all  night,  in  her  bed. 

She  dreamed  hideous  dreams; 
And  oft  upon  the  moaning  wind 

Were  heard  her  frightful  screams. 

And  when  she  knew  of  her  loieer's  death. 
On  her  brow  stood  the  clammy  dew. 

She  thought  of  her  oath,  and  she  thought  of  her  fate, 
And  she  saw  that  her  days  were  lew. 

But  the  Lord  he  is  just,  and  the  guil^  alooe 
Have  to  fear  of  his  vengeance  the  lash. 

The  thunderbolt  harms  not  the  inn<k:ent  head. 
While  the  criminal  dies  'neath  the  flash. 

His  justice,  she  knew,  would  spare  her  awhile 
For  the  child  that  she  bare  in  her  womb ; 

But  she  felt,  that  when  it  was  bom  therefiom 
She  must  instantly  go  to  her  tomb. 

The  hour  approach'd,  and  she  view*d  it  with  ftar 

As  the  dale  of  her  earthly  time ; 
And  she  tried  to  pray  to  Almighty  God, 

To  expiate  her  crime. 

And  she  begg'd  her  relations  would  come  at  the  day, 
And  the  parson  vrould  pray  at  her  side ; 

And  the  clerk  would  sing  a  penitent  hymn. 
With  all  the  singers  beside. 

,  A  nd  she  begg'd  they  would  bar  the  windows  so  strong, 

And  put  a  new  lock  to  the  door; 
And  sprinkle  with  holy  water  the  hoiae, 

And  over  her  chambeisfloor. 

And  they  barr'd  with  iron  the  windows  so  atrang. 
And  they  put  a  new  lock  on  the  door ; 

And  the  parson  he  came,  and  he  carefolly  atrew'd 
With  holy  water  the  floor. 

And  her  kindred  came  to  «e  the  dame. 
And  the  clerk,  and  the  singers  beside ; 

And  they  did  sing  a  penitent  hjrmn, 
And  with  her  did  abide. 

And  midnight  came,  and  shortly  the  dame 

Did  give  to  her  child  the  light; 
And  then  she  did  pray,  that  t^  would  alay. 

And  pass  with  her  the  night. 

2N 


And  she  begg'd  they  would  sing  the  pfpbftrt  hpUk, 

And  pray  with  all  their  might; 
For  sadly  I  fear,  the  fiend  will  be  bert, 

And  fetch  me  away  this  night 

And  now  without,  a  stormy  rout. 

With  howls,  the  guests  did  hear ; 
And  the  parson  he  pray'd.  for  he  was  afir«id» 

And  the  singers  they  quaver'd  with  ftar. 

And  Marg'ret  pray'd  the  A 1  mights  aid. 

For  louder  the  tempest  grew ; 
And  every  guest,  his  soul  he  bloi'd. 

As  the  tapers  burned  blue. 

And  the  flur  again,  she  prayed  of  Uie  men 

To  sing  with  all  their  mig^t ; 
And  they  did  sing,  till  the  house  did  ring. 

And  louder  they  sung  lor  affright 

But  now  their  song,  it  died  on  their  umgne. 

For  sleep  it  was  seising  their  senee ; 
And  Marg'ret  scream'd,  and  bid  them  not  deep. 

Or  the  fiends  would  bear  her  thenoe. 


SONG. 

THS  aOBIN  EKD-BEKA8T.   A  VEKT  EAU.T  COMPOSmOlf. 

Whkn  the  winter  wind  whistles  around  my  lone  col; 
And  my  holiday  friends  have  my  mannon  Ibrgot, 
Though  a  lonely  poor  being,  still  do  not  I  pine. 
While  my  poor  Robin  Red-breast  ftcsokes  not  my 
shrine. 

He  oomes  with  the  morning,  he  bops  on  my  am. 
For  he  knows  't  is  too  gentle  to  do  him  a  barm : 
And  in  gratitude  ever  beguiles  with  a  lay 
The  soul-sick'ning  thoughts  of  a  bleak  winter's  day. 

What,  though  he  may  leave  me,  when  spring  again 

.smiles,  1 

To  waste  the  sweet  summer  in  love's  little  wiles. 
Tet  will  he  remember  his  ibsterer  long. 
And  greet  ^r  each  morning  with  one  little  song 

And  when  the  rude  blast  shall  again  strip  the  trees, 
And  plenty  no  longer  sliall  fly  on  the  breeie. 
Oh !  then  he  '11  retum  to  his  Helena  kind. 
And  repoae  in  her  breatt  from  the  rude  northern  wind 

My  sweet  little  Robin 's  no  holiday  guest. 
He  11  never  ibrget  his  poor  Helena's  breoot ; 
But  will  strive  to  repay,  by  his  generous  song. 
Her  love,  and  her  cores,  in  the  winter  day  kog. 

WINTER  SONG. 

Rouai  the  bhising  midnight  fire. 
Heap  the  crackling  fiigots  higher ; 
Stem  December  reigns  without. 
With  old  Winter's  Must'ring  root 

Let  die  jocund  timbrels  sound. 
Push  the  jolly  goblet  round ; 
Care  avaunt,  vritfa  all  thy  craw, 
Goblina  diro,  and  devils  blue. 
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Bnk !  without  the  tempett  growls : 
And  the  aflrighted  watch-<iog  bowls ; 
Witches  on  their  broomsticks  nil, 
Death  upon  the  whistling  gale. 

Heap  the  cnckling  fiigoCs  higher* 
Draw  your  easy  ohaira  still  niftier; 
And  to  guard  from  wiiards  boar. 
Nail  the  bofse-shoe  on  the  door. 

Now  repeat  the  freezing  story. 
Of  the  murder'd  traveller  gory, 
Found  beneath  the  yew-tree  sear. 
Cut,  his  throat,  from  ear  to  ear. 

Tell,  too,  how  hi>  ghost,  all  bloody, 
Frighten'd  once  a  neighboring  goody ; 
And  how,  still  at  twelve  he  stalks. 
Groaning  o'er  the  wild-wood  walks. 

Then,  when  fear  usurps  her  sway. 
Let  us  creep  to  bed  away ; 
Each  ibr  ghosts,  but  little  bolder. 
Fearfully  peeping  o*er  his  shoulder. 


SONG. 

Sweet  Jessy !  I  would  fain  caress 
That  lovely  cheek  divine ; 

Sweet  Jessy,  I  *d  give  worlds  to  press 
That  rising  breast  to  mine. 

Sweet  Jemy !  I  with  passion  bum 
Thy  soft  bine  eyes  to  see ; 

Sweet  Jessy,  I  would  die  to  turn 
Those  melting  eyes  cm  me. 

Yet,  Jessy,  lovely  as  •  ♦  ♦ 
Thy  form  and  face  appear, 

I  *d  perifl^  ere  I  would  consent 
To  buy  them  with  a  tear. 


FRAGMENT  OF  AN  ECCENTRIC  DRAMA 

WRITTEN  AT  A  VERY  EARLY  MXK. 


In  a  liule  ▼olome  which  the  Muihor  had  copied  oat, 
for  the  preM,  belun;  ihn  publication  of  Cliiloa  Growm,  Iks  i 
with  whirii  thifl  frarnient  cummencei  was  imeiti 
title  of  "Tlie  Danrc  of  the  CoittumpHvee.  in  imitstkm  of 
Bhakipeare.  taken  from  an  ecrenrrii!  Drama,  mitlai  by  H. 
K.  W.  when  very  youns."  The  reat  waa  diaeotsfsd  asMMff 
hn  looae  papera,  in  the  firvt  rude  draught,  having,  to  aB  ap- 
pearance, never  been  tranwribed.  The  aonf  was  extraelad 
when  he  waa  Mztcen,  and  mmi  have  been  writlon  at 
year  before,  probably  more,  by  the  handwritinff. 
■omethinf  alrikinf  ly  wiM  aiid  original  in  the  ftsgsNat. 


SONG. 

Oh,  that  I  were  the  fragrant  flower  that  kisses 
My  Arabella's  breast  that  heaves  on  high : 

naaied  should  1  be  to  taste  the  transient  blisses, 
And  on  the  melting  throne  to  fiiint,  and  die. 

Oh,  that  I  were  the  robe  that  loosely  coven 
Her  taper  limbs,  and  Grecian  form  divine ; 

Or  the  entwisted  xones,  like  meeting  lovers. 
That  clasp  her  waist  in  many  an  aiiry  twine. 

Oh,  tfiat  my  soul  might  take  its  lasting  station 

In  her  waved  hair,  her  perfumed  breath  to  sip ; 
Or  oatch,  by  chance,  her  blue  eyes*  fasdnatioii! 
.  Or  meet,  by  stealth,  her  soft  vermilion  Up^ 

Bnt  chain'd  to  this  dull  being,  I  must  ever 
Lament  the  doom  by  which  I  *m  hither  placed ; 

Mial  pant  ibr  moments  I  most  meet  with  navw, 
And  dream  of  beautiaa  I  must  n&m 


THE  DANCE  OF  THE  CONSUMPTIVER 

Ding-dong!  ding-dong! 
Merry,  raeriy,  go  the  bells. 
Ding-dong!  ding-dong! 
Over  the  heath,  over  the  moor,  and  over  the  daJ^^ 

**  Swinging  alow  with  sullen  roar.** 
Dance,  dance  away  the  jocund  roundelay ! 
Ding-dong,  ding-dong,  colls  us  away. 

Round  the  oak*  and  round  the  elm. 

Merrily  foot  it  o*er  the  ground  f 
The  sentry  ghost  it  stands  aloof. 
So  merrily,  merrily  foot  it  round. 
Ding-dong!  ding-dong! 
Merry,  merry,  go  the  bells. 
Swelling  in  the  nightly  gale. 
The  sentry  ghost, 
it  keeps  its  poet. 
And  soon,  and  soon,  our  sports  must  fiul  ■ 
But  let  us  trip  the  nightly  ground. 
While  the  merry,  merry  bells  ring  nmuid 

Hark  I  bark !  the  death-watch  ticks ; 
See,  s^e,  the  winding-sheet! 

Our  dance  is  done, 

Our  race  is  rtm. 
And  we  must  lie  at  the  alder*s  feat ! 

Ding-dong!  ding-dong! 

Merry,  merry,  go  the  bells. 
Swinging  o'er  the  weltering  wave ! 

And  we  must  seek 

Our  death-bedi  bleak. 
Where  the  green  sod  grows  upon  die  grave 

They  vaniih. — T%e  Goddess  or  CoNsmfpTtON  tk 
tcendt^  habited  in  a  akfUmi  ro6e,  aOfficIsi  ^  Mount 
fid  Mugic 

Come,  Melancholy,  sister  mine ! 

Cold  the  dews,  and  chill  the  ni^! 
Come  from  thy  dreary  shrine ! 
The  wan  moon  climbs  the  heavaoly 
And  underneath  the  sickly  ray, 
Troops  of  squalid  spectres  pli^, 
And  the  dying  mortals*  groan 
Startles  the  Night  on  her  dusky 
Come,  come,  sister  mine ! 
Gliding  on  the  pale  moonshine : 
Well  ride  at  ease. 
On  the  tainted  breen. 
And  oh !  our  sport  will  ha  divine. 
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T%B  GoDOSM  or  Mela\c?ioly  advances  ouiofa  dup 
Okn^  in  i4«  rear,  habited  in  Hack,  and  cowtd  unik 
a  (kick  Knl— -iSAtf  speaks. 

Siflter.  fitMB  ray  dork  abode, 
Where  mala  the  raven,  aita  the  toad. 
Hither  I  come  at  thy  comnnaiid ; 
Sister,  aiaier.  join  thy  hand ! 
Siater,  aiater,  join  thy  hand ! 
I  will  aroooth  the  way  for  thee. 
Thou  ahalt  fumiah  food  for  me. 
Come,  let  ua  apeed  our  way 
Where  the  troopa  of  apectrea  play. 
To  ehamel-houaea,  church-yaiiia  drear. 
Where  Death  aita  with  a  horrible  leer, 
A  laating  grin  on  a  throne  of  bonca. 
And  akim  along  the  blue  tomb^tonea. 

Come,  let  ua  speed  away, 
lay  our  anarea,  and  spread  our  tether! 

I  will  amooth  the  way  for  thee, 

Thou  shall  fumiiih  food  for  me : 
And  the  graaa  ahall  wave 
O'er  many  a  grave, 
Where  youth  and  beauty  aleep  together. 

CONSUMmON. 

Come-,  let  us  speed  our  way ! 
Join  our  hands,  and  spread  our  tether ! 
I  will  furnish  food  for  thee. 
Thou  shalt  smooth  the  way  for  me ; 
And  the  grasa  shall  wave 
O'er  many  a  grave. 
Where  youth  and  beauty  sleep  together. 

MELANCHOLY. 

ITtst!  sister,  hist!  who  comes  here? 
Oh !  I  know  her  by  that  tear. 
By  that  blue  eye's  languid  glare. 
By  her  skin,  and  by  her  hair : 

She  is  mine, 

And  she  is  thine. 
Now  the  deadliest  draught  prepare. 

C0M8T7MPT10N. 

In  the  dismal  night-air  dreat, 
I  will  creep  into  her  breast ! 
Flush  her  cheek,  and  bleach  her  akin. 
And  feed  on  the  vital  fire  within. 
Lover,  do  not  trust  her  eyes, — 
When  they  sparkle  moat,  ahe  diM ! 
Mother,  do  not  trust  her  breath, — 
Comfort  she  will  breathe  in  death ! 
Father,  do  not  strive  to  save  her, 
She  is  mine,  and  I  must  have  her ! 
The  coffin  must  be  her  bridal-bed ; 
The  winding-sheet  must  wrap  her  head : 
The  whispering  winds  must  o'er  her  sigh. 
For  soon  in  the  grave  the  maid  muat  lie; 

The  worm  it  will  riot 

On  heavenly  diet. 
When  death  haa  deflower'd  her  eye. 

[They  vanish. 
While  CoNSuitrTioN  speaks,  Anoeuna  enfert 

ANOEUNA. 

With  *  what  a  silent  and  dejected  pace 


IWith 
Hoar 


.  O  araoo.  than  ehoib'st  Iba 
wttbhew  waoaiace! 

At?. 


Doat  thou,  wan  Moon '  upon  thy  way 
In  the  blue  welkin'a  vault!— Pale  wanderer! 
Hast  thou  too  lelt  the  panga  of  hopelaaa  love^ 
That  thua,  with  auch  a  melancholy  graee. 
Thou  doat  pursue  thy  solitary  course  f 
Haa  thy  Endymion,  smooth-fkced  buy,  forsook 
Thy  widow'd  breast!— on  which  theapoilereA 
Haa  nestled  fondly,  while  the  silver  clouda 
Fantastic  |»llow'd  thee,  and  the  dim  night, 
Obaeqoioua  to  thy  will,  encurtain'd  round 
With  its  thick  fringe  thy  couch  ? — Wan  traveller. 
How  like  thy  fate  to  mine  !->yet  1  have  still 
One  heavenly  hope  remaining,  which  thou  lack'st; 
My  woes  wiU  soon  be  buried  in  the  grave 
Of  kind  forgetfnlneas. — My  journey  here. 
Though  it  be  darksome,  joylosa  and  forlorn. 
Is  yet  but  short,  and  anon  my  weary  foet 
Will  greet  the  peaceful  inn  of  laating  reat 
But  thou,  unhappy  Queen !  art  doom'd  to  traee 
Thy  lonely  walk  in  the  drear  realroa  of  mght. 
While  many  a  lagging  age  shall  sweep  beneafh 
The  leaden  pinior^s  of  luishaken  Time ; 
Though  not  a  hope  shall  spread  its  glittering  hue 
To  cheat  thy  steps  along  the  weary  way. 

O  that  the  sum  of  human  happiness 

Should  be  so  trifling,  and  so  frail  withal. 

That,  when  poasoAs'd,  it  is  but  Icesen'd  grief! 

And  even  then  there 's  scarce  a  sudden  gnat 

That  blows  across  the  dismal  wonie  of  life. 

But  bean  it  from  the  view.-^ !  who  would  Ann 

The  hour  that  cuta  from  earth,  and  fear  to 

The  calm  and  peaceful  pillows  of  the  grave. 

And  yet  endure  the  various  ills  of  life, 

And  dark  viciasitudes ! — Soon,  I  hope,  I  ffel. 

And  am  assured,  that  I  shall  lay  my  head, 

My  weary  aching  head,  on  its  last  rest, 

And  on  my  lowly  bed  the  grass-green  sod 

Will  flourish  sweetly.^ — And  then  they  will  weep 

That  one  ao  young,  and  what  they're  pleased  to  rail 

So  beautiful,  should  die  so  soon — and  tell 

How  painful  Disappointment's  canker'd  ftng 

Wither'd  the  rose  upon  my  maiden  cheek : 

Oh.  foolish  ones !  why,  t  shall  sleep  ao  sweetly. 

Laid  in  my  darksome  grave,  that  they  themaelvea 

Might  envy  me  my  rest ! — And  as  for  them. 

Who,  on  the  score  of  former  intimacy, 

May  thua  remembrance  me — they  ihust  themselves 

Successive  fall. 

Around  the  winter  Are 
(When  ou^a-doora  the  biting  fWiat  congeals, 
And  shrill  the  skater's  irons  on  the  pod 
Ring  luud.  as  by  the  moonlight  he  performs 
Ilis  graceful  evolutions)  they  not  long 
Shall  sit  and  chat  of  older  times,  and  feats 
Of  early  youth,  but  silent,  one  by  one. 
Shall  drop  into  their  shrouds. — Some,  in  their  age. 
Ripe  for  the  sickle ;  othefv  young  like  tag. 
And  falling  green  beneath  th'  untimely  stroke. 
Thus,  in  short  time,  in  the  ehureh-yard  forlorn. 
Where  I  shall  lie,  my  friends  will  lay  them  dowtn^ 
And  dwell  with  me,  a  happy  family. 
And  oh !  thou  cruel,  yet  beloved  youth. 
Who  now  hast  left  me  hopeless  here  to  HKmiB, 
Do  thou  but  shed  one  tear  upon  my  corse, 
And  say  that  I  was  gentle,  and  deserved 
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A  better  loTer,  and  I  shall  foigive 

All,  all  thy  wrongs  ^— and  then  do  thoa  forget 

Tlie  hapleH  Margaret,  and  be  as  blest 

As  wkh  can  make  thee— Laugh,  and  play,  and  sing. 

With  thy  dear  choice,  and  never  think  of  me. 

Yet  hist,  I  hear  a  step^ — ^In  this  dark  wood — 
•  •  •  •  • 


TO  A  FRIEND. 

WftirnCN  AT  A  VKET  KAELY  AGS. 

I've  read,  my  friend,  of  Dioclesian, 

And  many  other  noble  Grecian, 

Who  wealth  and  palaces  resign'd 

In  cots  the  joys  of  peace  to  find ; 

Maximian*s  meal  of  turnip-tops 

(Diagitsting  food  to  dainty  chops), 

I've  also  read  of^  without  wonder; 

But  sach  a  cursed  egregious  blunder. 

As  that  a  man  of  wit  and  sense. 

Should  leave  his  books  to  hoard  up  pen< 

Forsake  the  loved  Aunian  maids. 

For  all  the  petty  tricks  of  trades, 

I  never,  either  now,  or  long  since. 

Have  heard  of  surh  a  piece  of  nonsense ; 

Utat  <me  who  learning's  joys  hath  felt. 

And  at  the  Muse's  altar  knelt. 

Should  leave  a  life  of  sacred  leisure. 

To  taste  the  accumulating  pleasure ; 

And,  metamorphosed  to  an  alley  duck. 

Grovel  in  loads  of  kindred  muck. 

Oh!  'tis  beyond  my  comprehension! 

A  courtier  throwing  up  his  pension,—- 

A  lawyer  working  without  a  fee, — 

A  parson  giving  charity, — 

A  truly  pious  methodist  preacher,^ — 

Are  not,  egad,  so  out  of  nature. 

Had  nature  made  thee  half  a  fool. 

But  given  thee  wit  to  keep  a  school, 

I  had  not  stared  at  thy  backsliding ; 

But  when  thy  wit  I  c^  confide  in, 

When  well  I  know  thy  just  pretence 

To  solid  and  exalted  sense ; 

When  well  I  know  that  on  thy  head 

Philosophy)*  her  lights  hath  shed, 

I  stand  aghast!  thy  virtues  sum  too^ 

And  wonder  what  this  world  will  come  to! 

Tet,  whence  this  strain  T  shall  I  repine 
That  thou  alone  dost  singly  shine  f 
Shall  I  lament  that  thou  alone. 
Of  men  of  ports,  hath  prudence  known  f 


LIlfEB  ON  READING  THE  POEMS  OF  WARTON. 

AGK  FOURTEEN. 

Oh,  Warton !  to  thy  soothing  shell, 
Stretch'd  remote  in  hermit  cell. 
Where  the  brook  runs  babbling  by. 
For  ever  I  could  listening  lie ! 
And,  catching  all  the  Muse's  fire» 
Hold  oonveiie  with  the  tuneful  quire, 


What  pleasing  themes  thy  page  adam! 
The  ruddy  streaks  of  cheerful  mom. 
The  pastoral  pipe,  the  ode  sublime. 
And  Melanclu>ly's  mournful  chime : 
Each  with  unwonted  graces  shines 
In  thy  ever-lovely  lines. 

Thy  Muse  deserves  the  lasting  meed : 
Attuning  sweet  the  Dorian  reed. 
Now  the  lovelorn  swain  complains. 
And  sings  his  sorrows  to  the  plaius ; 
Now  the  Sylvan  scenes  appear 
Through  all  the  changes  of  the  year ; 
Or  the  elegiac  strain 
Softly  sings  of  mental  pain. 
And  mournful  diapasons  sail 
On  the  fointly^lying  gale. 

But  ah !  the  soothing  scene  is  o'er! 

On  middle  flight  we  cease  to  soar. 
For  now  the  Muse  assumes  %  bolder  sweep. 
Strikes  on  the  lyric  string  her  sorrows  deep. 

In  strains  unheard  before. 
Now,  now  the  rising  fire  thrills  high. 
Now,  now  to  heaven's  high  realms  we  fly. 

And  every  throne  explore ; 
The  soul  entranced,  on  mighty  wings 
With  all  the  poet's  heat  up«prings. 

And  loses  earthly  woes ; 
TUl,  all  alarmed  at  the  giddy  height. 
The  Muse  descends  on  gentler  flight. 

And  lulls  the  wearied  soul  to  soft  repose 


TO  THE  MUSE. 

WEITTEN  AT  TUE  AGS  OF  FOUETKKN. 

Iix-FATED  maid,  in  whose  unhappy  train 
Chill  poverty  and  misery  are  seen. 

Anguish  and  discontent,  the  unhappy  baoe 
Of  life,  and  blackener  of  each  brighter  scene. 

Why  to  thy  votaries  dost  thou  give  to  (eel 
So  keenly  all  the  scorns — the  jeers  of  lifef 
Whv  not  endow  them  to  endure  the  strifo 

With  apathy's  invulnerable  steel. 
Of  self-content  and  ease,  each  torturing  wound  lo  heal 

Ah !  who  would  taste  your  self-deluding  joy% 
That  lure  the  unwary  to  a  wretched  doom. 

That  bid  fair  views  and  flattering  hopes  ariw. 
Then  hurl  them  headlong  to  a  lasting  tomb  T 

What  is  the  charm  which  leads  thy  victims  en 
To  persevere  in  paths  that  lead  to  woe  f 
What  can  induce  them  in  that  route  to  go. 

In  which  innumerous  bc'bre  have  gone. 

And  died  in  misery,  poor  and  woe-begonef 

Tet  can  I  ask  what  charms  in  thee  are  found; 
I,  who  have  drunk  from  thine  ethereal  rill. 

And  tasted  all  the  pleasures  that  abound 
Upon  Parnassus'  loved  Aonian  hill? 

I.  through  whose  soul  the  fuses'  stmins  aye  thriD! 
Oh !  I  do  feel  the  spell  with  which  I'm  tied ; 

And  though  our  annals  fearful  stories  tell. 
How  Savage  languish'd,  and  how  Otway  died. 
Yet  rauat  I  perMvere,  let  whate'er  will  beUdsw 
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TO  LOVE. 

Why  ■hoold  I  blush  to  own  I  love  f 
Tis  love  that  rules  Ihe  realms  above. 
Why  should  I  blush  to  say  to  all. 
That  Virtue  holds  my  heajt  in  thrall  t 

Why  should  I  seek  the  thickest  shade, 
Lest  Love's  dear  secret  be  betray'd  T 
Why  the  stem  brow  deceitful  move. 
When  I  am  ^anguishing  with  lovef 


Is  it  weakness  thus  to  dwell 
On  passion  that  I  dare  not  tell  f 
Such  weakness  I  would  ever  prove ; 
Tis  painful,  though  'tis  sweet,  to  love. 


THE  WANDERING  BOT. 

A  BONO, 

Wusif  the  winter  wind  whistles  along  the  wild  moor, 
And  the  cottager  shuts  on  the  beggar  his  door ; 
When  the  chilling  tear  stands  in  my  comfortleH  eye, 
Oh,  how  hard  is  the  lot  of  the  Wandering  Boy! 

The  winter  ii  cold,  and  I  have  no  vest. 
And  my  heart  it  is  ookl  as  it  beats  in  my  breast ; 
No  father,  no  mother,  no  kindred  have  I, 
For  I  am  a  parentleH  Wandering  Boy. 

Vet  I  had  a  home,  and  I  once  had  a  sire, 
A  mother  who  granted  each  infimt  desire ; 
Our  cottage  it  stood  in  a  wood-embow^r^d  vale, 
Where  the  ring-dove  would  warble  its  sorrowful  tale. 

But  my  &lher  and  mother  were  summon'd  away. 
And  they  left  me  to  hard-hearted  strangers  a  prey ; 
I  fled  from  their  rigor  with  many  a  sigh. 
And  now  I  *m  a  i»or  little  Wandering  Boy. 

The  wind  it  is  keen,  and  die  snow  loads  the  gale, 
And  no  one  will  list  to  my  innocent  tale ; 
r  '11  go  to  the  grave  where  my  parents  both  lie. 
And  death  shall  befriend  the  poor  Wandering  Boy. 


FRAGMENT 
-The  western  gale. 


Mild  as  the  kisses  of  connubial  love. 
Plays  round  my  languid  limbs,  as  all  dissolved, 
Beneath  the  ancient  elm's  fantastic  shade 
[  lie,  exhausted  with  the  noontide  heat  : 
While  rippling  o'er  his  deep-worn  peU>le  bed. 
The  rapid  rivulet  rushes  at  my  feet. 
Dispensing  coolness. — On  the  fringed  marge 
Full  many  a  flow'ret  rears  its  head,— or  pfaik, 
Or  gaudy  daflbdil. — Tis  here,  at  noon, 
The  buskin'd  wood-nymphs  from  the  heat  retire, 
And  lave  them  in  the  fountain :  here,  secure 
From  Pan,  or  savage  satyr,  they  disport ; 
Or,  stretch'd  supinely  on  the  velvet  turC 
Lnll'd  by  the  laden  bee,  or  sultry  fly, 
Invoke  the  God  oC  slumber.    *    •    • 
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And,  hark !  how  merrily,  from  distant  tower. 
Ring  round  the  village-bells !  now  on  the  gale 
They  rise  with  gradual  swell,  distinct  and  loud ; 
Anon  they  die  upon  the  pensive  ear, 
Melting  in  frintest  music — ^They  bespeak 
A  day  of  jubilee ;  and  ofl  they  bear, 
Commixt  along  the  unfrequented  shore. 
The  sound  of  village  dance  and  tabor  loud. 
Startling  the  musing  ear  of  Solitude. 

Such  is  the  jocund  wake  of  Whitsuntide, 
When  happy  Superstition,  gabbling  eld ! 
Holds  her  unhurtful  gambols. — AU  the  day 
The  rustic  revellers  ply  the  mazy  dance 
On  the  smooth-shaven  green,  and  then  at  eve 
Commence  the  harmless  ritea  and  auguries : 
And  many  a  tale  of  ancient  days  goes  round. 
They  tell  of  wizard  seer,  whose  potent  spells 
Could  hold  in  dreadful  thrall  the  laboring  moon, 
Or  draw  the  fix'd  stars  from  their  eminence. 
And  still  the  midnight  tempest — ^Then  anon 
Tell  of  unchamell'd  spectres,  seen  to  glide 
Along  the  lone  wood's  unfrequented  path. 
Startling  the  'nighted  traveller ;  while  the  sound 
Of  undistinguish'd  murmurs,  heard  to  come 
From  the  dark  centre  of  the  deep'ning  glen, 
Struck  on  his  frozen  ear. 

Oh,  Ignorance ! 
Thou  art  fidl'n  man's  best  friend !  With  thee  he  speeds 
In  frigid  apathy  alcmg  his  way. 
And  never  does  the  tear  of  agony 
Bum  down  his  scorching  cheek ;  or  the  keen  steel 
Of  wounded  feeling  penetrate  his  breast 

Ev'n  now,  as  leaning  on  this  fragrant  bank, 
I  taste  of  all  the  keener  happiness 
Which  sense  refined  afibrds^ — Ev'n  now  my  heart 
Would  fiiin  induce  me  to  forsake  the  world. 
Throw  off*  these  gaiments,  and  in  shepherd's  weeda« 
With  a  small  flock,  and  short  suspended  reed. 
To  sojourn  in  the  woodland. — ^Then  my  thoui^t 
Draws  such  gay  pictures  of  ideal  bliss. 
That  I  could  almost  err  in  reason's  spite. 
And  trespass  on  my  judgment 

Such  is  lifo : 
The  distant  prospect  always  seems  more  ftir. 
And,  when  altain'd,  another  still  succeeds. 
Far  fiurer  than  before, — ^yet  oompass'd  round 
With  the  same  dangers,  and  the  same  dismay 
And  we  poor  pilgrims  in  this  dreary  maze, 
Srill  discontented,  chase  the  foiry  form 
Of  unsubstantial  Happiness,  to  find, 
When  life  itself  is  sinking  in  the  strifo, 
Tis  but  an  airy  bubble  and  a  cheat 


ODE 

WEITTKN  ON  WHiT-MONDAY. 

Hau  !  how  the  merry  bells  ring  joeand  round. 
And  DOW  they  die  upon  the  veering  braeie ; 

Anon  they  thunder  loud 

Full  on  the  musing  ear. 
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Wafted  in  varying  cadence,  by  the  ■bore 
Of  the  still  twinkling  river,  they  beipeak 

A  day  of  jubilee, 

An  ancient  bq^iday. 

And,  lo!  the  rural  revels  are  l^nn, 
And,  gaily  echoing  to  the  laughing  sky, 
On  the  smooth-shaven  green 
Resounds  the  voice  of  Mirth. 


Alas !  regardlen  of  the  tongue  of  Fate, 
That  tells  them  'tis  but  as  an  hour  since  they, 
Who  now  are  hi  their  graves, 
Kept  up  the  Whitsun  dance ; 

And  that  another  boar,  and  they  must  &I1 
like  those  who  went  before,  and  sleep  as  still 
Beneath  the  ailent  sod, 
A  cold  and  cheerlen  sleep. 

Yet  why  should  thoughts  like  these  intnide  to 
The  vagrant  Happine«,  when  she  will  deign 

To  smile  upon  us  here, 

A  transient  visitor  f 


Mortals !  be  gladsome  while  ye  have  the  power, 
And  laugh  and  seize  the  glittering  lapse  of  joy  { 

In  time  the  bell  will  toll 

That  warns  ye  to  your  graves. 

I  to  the  woodland  solitude  will  bend 

My  lonesome  way — where  Mirth's  obstreperous  shoot 

Shall  not  intnide  to  break 

The  meditative  hour: 

Tliere  will  I  ponder  on  the  state  of  man, 
Joylen  and  sad  of  heart,  and  consecrate 

This  day  of  jubilee 

To  sad  Reflection's  shrine ; 


And  I  will  .east  my  fond  eye  for  beyond 
rhis  world  ef  ears,  lo  where  the  steeple  load 
8ball  rook  Bbqtn  the  sod, 
Where  I  shall  sleep  in  peace. 


CANZONET. 


Maii»f..v  !  wrap  thy  mantle  round  thee, 

Cold  the  rain  beats  on  thy  breast: 
Why  should  Horror's  voice  astound  thee. 
Death  can  bid  the  wretched  rest ! 
All  under  the  tree 
Thy  bed  may  be. 
And  thou  mayesi  slumber  peacefully. 

Maiden !  once  gay  Pleasure  knew  thoc ; 

Now  thy  cheeks  are  pale  and  deep : 
Love  has  been  a  fokm  to  thee. 
"iet,  poor  mnidcn,  do  not  weep  i 
There 's  rest  for  thee 
All  under  the  tree, 
Where  thou  wilt  sleep  most  peacefully. 


COMMENCEBIENT  OF  A  FOEM  ON  DESPAIR. 

SoHX  to  Aonian  lyres  of  silver  sound 
With  winning  elegance  attune  their  aoi^ 
Form*d  to  sink  li^lly  on  the  soothed 
And  charm  the  soul  with  softest  hannoDy 


Tis  then  that  Hope  with  sanguine  eye  is  seen 

Roving  through  Fancy's  gay  fuiurity ; 

Her  heart  light  dancing  to  the  sounds  (rf*  plearave. 

Pleasure  of  days  to  come. — Memory  too,  then 

Comes  with  her  sister,  Melancholy  sad. 

Pensively  mosing  on  the  scenes  of  youth. 

Scenes  never  to  return.' 

Such  sukgects  merit  poets  used  to  raise 

The  attic  verse  harmonious ;  but  for  me 

A  deadlier  theme  demands  my  backward  hand. 

And  bids  me  strike  the  strings  of  dissonance 

With  fiantic  energy. 

Tis  wan  Despair  1  sing ;  if  sing  I  can 

Of  him  before  whose  blast  the  voice  of  Song. 

And  Mirth,  and  Hope,  and  Happiness,  all  fly, 

Nor  ever  dare  return.    His  notes  are  heard 

At  noon  of  night,  where,  on  the  coast  of  blood. 

The  lacerated  son  of  Angola 

Howls  forth  his  sufierings  to  the  moaning  wind  ; 

And.  when  the  awful  silence  of  the  night 

Strikes  the  chill  death<lew  to  the  murderer  s  heart. 

He  speaka  in  every  conscience-prompted  won| 

Half-utter'd,  half  suppress'd— 

Tis  him  I  sing — D«pair — terrific  name. 

Striking  unsteadily  the  tremulous  chord 

Of  timorous  terror— discord  in  the  sound: 

For  to  a  theme  revolting  as  n  this. 

Dare  not  I  woo  the  maids  of  harmony. 

Who  love  to  sit  and  catch  the  soothing  aound 

Of  lyre  iEolian.  or  the  martial  bugle. 

Calling  the  hero  to  the  field  of  glory. 

And  firing  him  with  deeds  of  high  emprise. 

And  warlike  triumph :  but  from  scenes  like  moie 

Shrink  they  affrighted,  and  detest  the  bard 

Who  dares  to  aound  the  hoUow  tones  of  korror. 

Hence,  then,  soft  maids. 
And  woo  the  silken  zephyr  in  the  bowers 
By  Heliconia's  sleep-inviting  stream : 
For  aid  like  yours  I  seek  not ;  't  is  for  powers 
Of  darker  hue  lo  inspire  a  verse  like  mine ! 
Tis  work  for  wizards,  sorcerers,  and  fienda! 

Hither,  ye  furious  imps  of  Acheron, 
Nurslings  of  hell,  and  beings  shunning  light. 
And  all  the  myriads  of  the  burning  concave ; 
Souls  of  the  damned ; — Hither,  oh !  come  and  join 
Th*  infernal  chorus.     T  is  Despair  I  sing  I 
He.  whose  sole  tuoth  inflicts  a  deadlier  pang 
Than  nil  your  tortures  join'd.     Sing,  sing  Despair ! 
Repeat  the  sound,  and  celebrate  his  power ; 
Unite  shouts,  screams,  and  agonising  shrieks. 
Till  the  loud  psmn  ring  throagfa  hell's  high  vault 
And  the  remotest  spirits  of  the  deep 
Leap  from  the  lake,  and  join  the  dreadful  aong. 


ON  RURAL  SOLITUDE. 

Whcn  wandeiing,  ihoogfatftil.  ray  stray  atepa  •!  eve 
(Releaacd  fton  toil  and  careless  of  their  way). 
Have  reach'd,  cmwittingiy,  some  rami  spot 
Where  Quiet  dwells  in  closter'd  oociagea. 
Fast  by  a  wood,  or  on  the  river^s  marge, 
I  have  sat  down  upon  the  shady  siile. 


1  AHodinf  to  fhs  two  piesshig 
sad  of 
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Half  wearied  with  ihe  long  and  lonewHoe  walk. 

And  felt  strange  iadne«  steal  upon  the  heart. 

And  unacfXMintable. — ^The  rural  smells 

And  sounds  speak  all  of  peacefulness  and  home ; 

The  lazy  raastifi^  who  my  coming  eyed,* 

Half  balancing  'twixt  fondness  and  distrust, 

Recall'd  some  images,  now  half  forgot. 

Of  the  warm  hearth  at  eve,  when  Bocks  are  penn*d 

And  cattle  housed,  and  every  labor  done. 

And  as  the  twilight's  peaceful  hoar  closed  in. 

The  spiral  smoke  ascending  from  the  thaioh, 

And  the  eve  sparrow's  last  retiring  chirp, 

Have  brought  a  busy  train  of  hov'ring  dioaghiB 

To  recollection^— rural  c^oes, 

In  younger  days  and  happier  times  perfom*d ; 

And  rural  friends,  now  with  their  gfavaatonca  wired, 

And  talcs  which  wore  away  the  winter^s  night 

Yet  fresh  in  memory. — Then  my  thoughts  aHome 

A  different  turn,  and  I  am  e'en  at  kcme. 

That  hut  is  mine ;  that  cottage  half*embower'd 

With  modest  jessamine,  and  that  sweet  spot 

Of  garden-ground,  where,  ranged  in  meet  arr^, 

Grow  countless  sweets,  the  wall-flower  and  die  pink 

And  the  thick  thjrme-bush — even  that  is  mine : 

And  that  old  mulberry  that  shades  the  court. 

Has  been  my  joy  from  very  childhood  up. 


I.\  hollow  music  sighing  through  the  glade. 
The  breeze  of  autumn  strikes  the  startled  ear, 

And  fancy,  pacing  through  the  woodland  shade, 
Hears  in  the  gust  the  requiem  of  the  year. 

As  with  lone  tread  akmg  the  whisp'rmg  grove 
I  list  (he  moan  of  the  capricious  wind, 

I.  too,  o'er  fancy's  milky'^-ay  would  rove. 
But  sadness  chains  to  earth  my  pensive  teind. 

When  by  the  huddling  brooklet's  secret  brim 
1  pause,  and  woo  the  dreams  of  Helicon, 

Sudden  my  saddest  thoughts  revert  to  him 

Who  taught  that  brook  lo  wind,  and  now  is  gone. 

When  by  the  poet's  sacred  urns  I  kneel. 
And  mpture  springs  exultant  to  my  reed, 

The  ptcan  dies,  and  sadder  measures  steal. 
And  grief  and  Montague  demand  the  meed. 


Thou  mongrel,  who  dott  show  thy  teeth,  and  yelp, 

And  bay  the  harmless  stnmger  on  hii  way. 
Yet,  when  the  wolf  appears,  dost  roar  for  help^ 

And  scamperest  quickly  from  the  bloody  fray ; 
Dare  but  on  my  fair  fame  to  cast  a  slur. 

And  I  will  make  thee  know,  unto  thy  pain. 
Thou  vile  old  good-for.nothing  cur ! 

I,  a  Laoonian  dog,  can  bite  again : 
Yes,  I  can  make  the  Daunian  tiger  flee. 
Much  moro  a  bragging,  foul^aoath'd  whelp  like  thee. 
Beware  Lycambcai',  or  Bupalus'  fiite — 
The  wicked  sdll  shall  laeet  my  deadly  hate ; 
And  know,  when  once  I  seize  upon  my  pray, 

I  do  not  laagoiljr  nqr  wrongs  iiefnom ; 
I  do  not  whine  wad  tnt  Ike  tine  away, 

But,  with  levengifiil  gripe,  I  bile  Um  to  Iho 

•  •  «  •  a 


ODE 
TO  THE  MORNING  STAR. 

Many  invoke  pale  Hesper's  pensive  sway. 
When  rest  supine  leans  o*er  the  pillowing  donds 

And  the  lait  Unklings  come 

From  the  safe  folded  flock. 

Bat  me,  bright  harbinger  of  ooming  day. 
Who  shone  the  fimt  on  the  primeval  mom : 

Me,  thou  delighteet  more — 

Chastely  luxuriant 

Let  the  poor  silken  sons  of  slothful  pnde 
Press  now  their  downy  oouch  in  languid  eaae 

While  visions  of  dismay 

Flit  o'er  their  troubled  brain. 

Be  mine  lo  view,  awake  to  nature's  channa. 
Thy  paly  flame  evanish  from  the  sky. 

As  gradual  day  usurps 

The  welkin's  glowing  bounds. 

Mine,  to  snufl'  up  the  pure  ambrosial  breese. 
Which  bears  aloft  the  rose-bound  car  of  morn, 

And  mark  his  early  flight 

The  rusUing  skylark  wmg. 

And  thou,  Hygeta,  shah  my  steps  attend, 
Thou,  Whom  distracted,  I  so  lately  woo'd, 

As  on  my  resUess  bed 

Slow  past  the  tedious  night ; 

And  slowly,  by  the  taper's  sickly  gleam, 
Drew  my  dull  curtain ;  and  with  anxions  eye 

Strove  through  the  veil  of  night 

To  mark  the  tardy  mom. 


Thou,  Health,  shalt  bless  me  in  my  early  walk. 
As  o'er  the  upland  slope  I  brush  the  dew. 

And  feel  the  genial  thrill 

Dance  in  my  lighten'd  veins. 

And  as  I  mark  the  Cotler  from  his  shed 

Peep  out  vrith  jocund  free— thou,  too.  Content, 

Shalt  steal  into  ray  breast, 

Thy  mild,  thy  pladd  away. 

Star  of  die  rooming !  these,  thy  joys,  I  '11  share, 
As  rove  my  pilgrim  feet  the  sylvan  hannts ; 

While  lo  thy  blushing  shrine 

Due  orisons  shall  rise. 


THE  HERMIT  OF  THE  PACIFIC; 

OR,  THB  HORRORS  OF  UTTER  SOLITUDE, 

Oh  !  who  can  paint  the  unspeakable  dionay 
Of  utter  Solitude,  shut  out  from  all 
Of  social  intercourse. — Oh!  who  can  say 
What  haggard  horrors  hold  in  shoddarin^  tlirall 
Him,  who  by  some  Carvaggian  waterfidl 
A  shtpwreck'd  man  hath  scoop'd  his  desert  cave. 
Where  Desolation,  in  her  giant  pall. 
Sits  frowaiog  on  the  ever^lmg  wave 
Tliat  wooes  ifaa  srMch  to  dig,  by  her  loi'd  ihoravhit 
grarau 
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Thou  youthful  [ulgnm,  whose  untoward  feet 
Too  early  hath  been  lorn  in  life's  rough  way* 
Thou,  who  endow'd  with  Fancy's  holiest  heat, 
Seest  dark  Misfortune  cloud  thy  morning  ray : 
Though  doom'd  in  penury  to  pine  thy  day, 
O  seek  not,— seek  not  in  the  glooms  to  shroud 
Of  waste,  or  wilderness— a  cast-away— 
Where  noise  intrudes  not,  save  when  in  the  cloud, 
Riding  sublime,  the  storm  roars  fearfully,  and  lood. 

Though  man  to  man  be  as  the  ocean  shark. 

Reckless,  and  unrelentingly  severe ; 

Though  friendship's  cloak  must  veil  the  purpose 
dark. 

While  the  red  poniard  glimmers  in  the  rear. 

Yet,  is  society  most  passing  dear. 

Though  mix'd  with  clouds,  its  sunshine  gleams  re- 
fined 

Will  through  the  glooms  most  pleasantly  appear. 

And  soothe  thoe,  when  thy  melancholy  mind 
Must  ask  for  comibrt  else  of  the  loud  pitiless  wind. 


Yet  is  it  distant  from  the  Muse's  theme 
To  bid  thee  fly  the  rural  covert  still, 
And  plunge  impetuous  in  the  busy  stream. 
Of  crowds  to  take  of  •  *  joys  thy  fill. 
Ah !  nu,  she  wooes  thee  to  attune  thy  quill 
In  some  low  village's  remote  recess. 
Where  thou  may'si  learn — O  enviable  skill, — 
To  heal  the  sick,  and  soothe  the  comfortless. 
To  give,  and  to  receive — be  blessed,  and  to  bl 


God  unto  men  halh  different  powers  assign'd— r 
There  be,  who  love  the  city's  dull  turmoil ; 
There  be,  who,  proud  of  on  ambitious  mind. 
From  lonely  Quiet's  hermit- walks  recoil : 
Leave  thou  these  insects  to  their  grov'lling  toil^ 
Thou,  whom  retired  leisure  best  can  please ; 
For  thee,  the  hazle  copse's  venlaut  aisle. 
And  summer  bower,  befitting  studious  ease. 
Prepare  a  keener  bliss  than  they  shall  ever  seize. 

Lo,  the  grey  morning  climbs  the  eastern  tower. 
The  dew-drop  glistening  in  her  op'ning  eye ; 
Now  on  the  upland  lawn  salute  the  hour 
That  wakes  the  warbling  woods  to  melody ; 
There  sauntering  on  the  stile,  embower'd  high 
With  fragrant  hawthorn,  and  the  gadding  brier. 
Pore  on  thy  book,  or  cast  by  fits  thine  eye 
Where  far  below,  hill,  dale,  and  village  spire, 
Knd  brook,  and  mead,  and  wood,  far  from  the  sight 
retire. 

Bat  what  are  these,  formken  and  forlorn  t 
Tis  animation  breathes  the  subtle  spell — 
Hark !  from  the  echoing  wood  the  mellow  horn 
Winds  round  from  hill  to  hill,  with  distant  swell ; 
The  peasant's  matin  rises  from  the  dell ; 
The  heavy  wagon  creaks  upon  its  way. 
While  tinkling  soA  the  silver-tuning  bell 
Floats  on  the  gale,  or  dies  by  fits  away 
From  tlie  sweet  straw-rooPd  grange,  deep  buried 

from  the  day. 

• 

Man  was  not  made  to  pine  in  solitude, 
Cnsepulchred,  and  &r  from  eonverse  placed, 
Not  for  himself  alone,  iintaHied  and  rtide, 
To  live  the  BiUom  of  the  desert  waste ; 


It  is  not  his  (by  manlier  virtues  graced) 
To  pore  upon  the  noontide  brook,  wid  sigh. 
And  weep  for  aye  o'er  sorrow  uneflbced ; 
Him  social  duties  call  the  tear  to  dry. 
And  wake  the  nobler  powers  of  uaeAiliMaB  to  ply. 

The  savage  broods  that  in  the  forest  ahfoodv 
The  Ptud  and  Lion  mingle  with  their  kind ; 
And,  oh,  shall  man,  with  nobler  powers  endowrV 
Shall  he,  to  nature's  strongest  impulse  bUnd, 
Bury  in  shades  his  proud  immortal  mind  f 
Like  the  sweet  flower,  that  on  some  atasp  foek 

thrown. 
Blossoms  forlorn,  rock'd  by  the  moantain  usind ; 
A  little  while  it  decks  the  rugged  atonew 
Then,  withering,  fades  away,  unnoticed  and  unlgDoini! 


For  ye  who,  fiU'd  with  fancy's  wildest 
Run  from  the  imperious  \'oice  of  human  pride. 
And  shrinking  quick  from  woe's  unheeded  screams. 
Long  in  some  desert-cell  your  heads  to  hide» 
Where  you  may  muse  from  mom  to  eventide. 
Free  frcun  the  taunts  of  contumely  and  aoom. 
From  sights  of  woe — the  power  to  soothe  denied. 
Attend  the  song  which  in  life's  early  mom—- 


TO  THE  WINa 

AT  MIONIOHT. 

Not  unfamiliar  to  mine  ear, 

Blasts  of  the  night !  ye  howl,  as  now 
My  shudd'ring  casement  loud 
With  fitful  force  ye  beat 

Mine  ear  has  dwelt  in  silent  awe. 
The  howling  sweep,  the  sudden  ruah ; 
And  when  the  passing  gale 
Pour'd  deep  the  hollow  dirge. 


THE  EVE  OF  DEATH. 

IRRRQITLAIU 

1 

I. 

Silence  of  Death — portentous  calm, 

Those  airy  forms  that  yonder  fly. 
Denote  that  your  void  foreruns  a  storm. 

That  the  hour  of  fate  is  nigh. 
I  see,  I  see,  on  the  dim  mist  borne. 

The  Spirit  of  battles  rear  his  crest! 
I  see,  I  see,  that  ere  the  mom. 

His  spear  will  forsake  its  hated  rest. 
And  the  widow'd  wife  of  Larrendill  will 
naked  breast 


beei  be« 


H. 


O'er  the  smooth  bosom  of  the  sullen  deep^ 

No  soflly  ruffling  zephyrs  fly ; 
But  nature  sleeps  a  deathless  sleep, 

For  the  hour  of  battle  is  nigh. 
Not  a  loose  leaf  waves  on  the  dusky  oak* 

But  a  creeping  stillness  reigns  anrand ; 
Ezoepi  when  the  mven,  with  ominous  croak. 

On  the  ear  does  unweloomely  soond. 
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I  know,  I  know,  what  this  liience  vaeum  \ 

I  know  what  the  laTen  taiih— 
Strike,  oh,  ye  bards !  the  melancholy  harp, 

For  thia  ia  the  eve  of  death. 

HL 

Behold,  how  along  the  twilight  air 

The  shades  of  our  ftthers  glide ! 
There  Morven  fled,  with  the  bluod-drench'd  hair, 

And  Colnm  with  grey  side. 
No  gale  around  its  coolness  flings. 

Yet  sadly  sigh  the  gloomy  trees ; 
And,  hark !  how  the  harp's  unvisited  strings 

Sound  sweet,  as  if  swept  by  a  whispering  breew ! 
"T  is  done !  the  sun  he  has  set  in  blood ! 

He  will  never  set  more  to  the  brave ; 
Let  us  pour  to  the  hero  the  dirge  of  death— 

For  to-morrow  he  hies  to  the  grave. 


THANATOS. 

Ob  !  who  would  cherish  life, 
And  cling  unto  this  heavy  clog  of  clay, 

Love  this  rude  world  of  strife, 
Where  glooms  and  tempests  cloud  the  fiurett  day ; 

Aiid  where,  'neath  outward  smiles, 
Conceal'd,  the  snake  lies  feeding  on  its  prey, 
Where  pit^falls  lie  in  ev'ry  flowery  way. 

And  syrens  lure  the  wanderer  to  their  wiles ! 
Hateful  it  is  to  me. 
Its  riotous  railings  and  revengeful  strife ; 

I  'm  tired  with  all  its  screams  and  brutal  shouts 
Dinning  the  ear — away — away  with  life ! 

And  welcome,  oh !  thou  silent  maid, 

Who  in  some  foggy  vault  art  laid, 

Where  never  daylight's  dazzling  lay 

Comes  to  disturb  thy  dismal  sway ; 

And  there  amid  unwholesome  damps  dosi  sleeps 

In  such  forgetful  slumbers  deep, 

That  all  thy  senses  stupified. 

Are  to  marble  petrified. 

Sleepy  Death,  I  welcome  -thee ! 

Sweet  are  thy  calms  to  misery. 

Poppies  I  will  ask  no  more. 

Nor  the  fatal  hellebore ; 

Death  is  the  best,  the  only  cure, 

His  are  slumbers  ever  sure. 

Lay  me  in  the  Gothic  tomb, 

In  whose  solemn  fretted  gloom 

I  may  lie  in  mouldering  state. 

With  all  the  grandeur  of  the  great : 

Over  me,  magnificent. 

Carve  a  stately  monument : 

Then  thereon  my  statue  lay. 

With  hands  in  attitude  to  pray. 

And  angels  serve  to  hold  my  head, 

,  Weeping  o'er  the  father  dead. 

Duly  too  at  close  of  day. 

Let  the  pealing  organ  play ; 

And  while  the  harmonious  thunders  roll, 

Chaunt  a  vesper  to  my  soul ; 

Thus  how  sweet  my  sleep  will  be, 

Sbol  out  from  thoughtful  misery .' 


ATHANATOS. 

Away  with  Death ! — away 
With  all  her  sluggish  sleeps  and  chilling  damps. 

Impervious  to  the  day. 
Where  Nature  sinks  into  inanity. 
How  can  the  soul  desire 
Such  hateful  tMihingness  to  crave. 
And  yield  with  joy  the  vital  fire. 
To  moulder  in  the  grave  f 

Yet  mortal  life  is  sad. 
Eternal  stomu  molest  its  sullen  slqr ; 

And  sorrows  ever  rife 
Drain  the  sacred  fountain  dry 

Away  with  mortal  life! 
But,  hail  the  calm  reality. 
The  seraph  Immortality ! 
Hail  the  heavenly  bowers  o€  peace ! 
Where  all  the  storms  of  passion  cease. 
Wild  Life's  dismaying  struggle  o'er. 
The  wearied  spirit  weeps  no  more ; 
But  wears  the  eternal  smile  of  joy. 
Tasting  bliss  without  alloy. 
Welcome,  welcome,  happy  bowers. 
Where  no  passing  tempest  lowers ; 
But  the  azure  heavens  display 
The  everlasting  smile  of  day ; 
Where  the  choral  seraph  choir, 
Strike  to  praise  the  harmonious  lyre ; 
And  the  spirit  sinks  to  ease, 
Luird  by  distant  symphonies. 
Oil !  to  think  of  meeting  there 
The  friends  whose  graves  received  our  tear 
The  daughter  loved,  thp  wife  adored, 
To  our  widow'd  arms  restored ; 
And  all  the  joys  which  death  did  sever. 
Given  to  us  again  for  ever ! 
Who  would  cling  to  wretched  life, 
Aiul  hug  the  poisun'd  thorn  of  strife ; 
Who  would  not  long  from  earth  to  fly, 
A  sluggish  senseless  lump  to  |ie, 
When  the  glorious  prospect  lies  « 

Full  before  his  raptured  eyes  7 


MUSIC. 

WRITTEN    BXTWEEN    THE   AGES    OP    FOtJllTXBN   t 
FIFTIIN.  WITH   A  FEW   SUBSEQUENT   VERBAL 
TERATI0N8. 

Music,  all-powerful  o'er  the  human  mind. 
Can  still  each  mental  storm,  each  tumult  calm 

Soothe  anxious  Care  on  sleepless  couch  reclined. 
And  e'en  fierce  Anger's  furious  rage  dtsann. 

At  her  command,  the  various  passions  lie 
She  stirs  to  battle,  or  she  lulls  to  peace 

Melts  the  charm'd  soul  to  thrilling  ecstacy. 
And  bids  the  jarring  world's  hamh  clangor  oe 

Her  martial  sounds  ran  fainting  troops  inspire 

With  strength  unwonted,  and  enthusiasm  imia 
Infuse  new  ardor,  and  with  youthful  Are 
I     Urge  on  the  warrior  grey  with  length  of  dtjs 
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Far  better  ahe,  when  with  her  ■oothiiig  lyre 
She  chamui  the  falchion  from  the  savage  grupi 

And  melting  into  pity  vengeful  Ire, 

Looms  the  bloody  breasi-plate*8  iron  cbsp^ 

With  her  in  pensive  mood  I  long  lo  roam, 
At  midnight's  hour,  or  evening's  calm  decline, 

And  thoughtful  o'er  the  (ailing  streamlet's  foam. 
In  calm  Seclusion's  hermit>walks  recline. 

Whilst  mellow  sounds  from  distont  copse  arise, 
Of  softest  flute  or  reeds  harmonic  join'd, 

With  rapture  thrilPd  each  worldly  passion  die% 
And  pleased  Attention  claims  the  passive  mind. 

Soft  through  the  dell  the  d3ring  strains  retire, 
Then  burst  mi^estic  in  the  varied  swell ; 

Now  breathe  melodious  as  the  Grecian  lyre, 
Or  on  the  ear  in  sinking  cadence  dwell. 

Romantic  sounds !  such  is  the  bliss  ye  give. 
That  heaven's  bright  scenes  seem  bursting  on  the 
soul. 

With  joy  I  'd  yield  each  sensual  wish  to  live 
For  ever  'neath  y^ur  undefiled  control. 

Oh !  surely  melody  from  heaven  was  sent. 

To  cheer  the  soul  when  tired  with  human  strife. 

To  soothe  the  wayward  heart  by  sorrow  rent. 
And  soften  down  the  rugged  road  of  life. 


ODE 
TO  THE  HARVEST  MOON. 


-Cora  rait  imbrifef am  ver : 


Spices  JAm  eampb  eom  mewit  inhorrait,  «t  eon 
FranMnta  in  ririidi  ttipula  laeteiHia  turf  eat : 

Coocta  titii  Cereren  pubes  affrettb  adoret. 

Moon  of  Harvest,  herald  mild 
Of  plenty,  rustic  labor's  child. 
Hail !  oh  hail !  I  greet  thy  beam. 
As  soft  it  trembles  o'er  the  stream. 
And  gilds  the  straw-thatch'd  hamlet  wide. 
Where  Innocence  and  Peace  reside ; 
T  is  thou  that  glad'st  with  joy  the  rustic  throng. 
Promptest  the  tnpping  dance,  th'  exhilarating  aong. 

Moon  of  Harvest,  I  do  love 

O'er  the  uplands  now  to  rove. 

While  thy  modest  ray  serene 

Gilds  the  wide  surrounding  scene ; 

And  to  vi-alch  thee  riding  high 

In  the  blue  vault  of  the  «ky. 
Where  no  thin  vapor  intercepts  thy  ray, 
But  in  unclouded  miyesty  thou  walkest  on  thy  way. 

Pleasing  'I  ia,  oh !  modest  Moon .' 
Now  the  Night  is  at  her  noon, 
'Neath  thy  sway  to  musing  lie. 
While  around  the  lephyn  sigh. 
Fanning  soft  the  sun-tann'd  wheat, 
Ripen'd  by  the  summer's  heat ; 
Picturing  all  the  rustic's  joy 
When  boundlMi  plenty  greets  his  ey», 


And  thinking  soon. 

Oh,  modest  Moon ! 
How  many  a  female  ejre  will  itNim 

Along  th^'niad. 

To  see  the  load. 
The  last  dear  load  of  harvest  home ! 

Storma  and  tempests,  floods  and  imiiMv 

Stem  despoilers  of  the  plains, 

Hence  away,  the  season  flee. 

Foes  to  ligh^heart  jollity : 

May  no  winds  careering  high. 

Drive  the  clouds  along  the  sky. 
But  may  all  nature  smile  with  aspect  boon. 
When  in  the  heavens  thou  show'st  thy  i«ce>  O  Hi 
vest  Moon ! 

*Neath  ^-on  lowly  roof  he  lies. 
The  husbandman,  with  sleep-seal*d  eyes ; 
He  dreams  of  crowded  boms,  and  roond 
The  yard  he  hears  the  flail  resound ; 
Oh !  may  no  hurricane  destroy 
His  visionary  views  of  joy .' 
God  of  the  Winds !  oh,  hear  his  humble  prajrer. 
And  while  the  Moon  of  Harvest  shinea,  thy  bin 
tering  whirlwind  spare. 

Sons  of  luxury,  to  you 

Leave  I  Sleep's  dull  power  to  woo: 

Press  ye  still  the  downy  bed 

While  fev'rish  drearo»  surround  your  head 

I  will  seek  tlie  woodland  glade. 

Penetrate  the  thickest  shaide. 

Wrapt  in  Contemplation's  drsamo. 

Musing  high  on  holy  themes. 

While  on  the  gale 

Shall  softly  sail 
The  nightingale's  enchanting  tone. 

And  oft  my  eyes 

Shall  grateful  rise 
Tb  thee,  the  modest  Harvest  Moon ! 


SONG. 

WRITTIN  AT  THE  AGK  OF  fOUVTEMK. 

Softly,  softly  blow,  ye  breezes. 

Gently  o'er  my  Edwy  fly! 
Lo!  he  slumbers,  slumbers  sweedy ; 
Softly,  zephyrn,  poss  him  by ; 
My  love  is  asleep. 
He  lies  by  the  deep, 
All  along  where  the  salt  waves  aigh. 

I  have  cover'd  him  with  rushes, 

Water-flags,  and  branches  dry; 
Edwy,  long  have  been  thy  slumbera ; 
Edwy,  Edwy,  ope  thine  eye! 
My  love  is  asleep. 
He  lies  by  the  deep, 
,  All  along  where  the  salt  wnves  sigh. 

Still  he  sleeps ;  he  will  not  waken ; 

Fastly  closed  is  his  eye ; 
Paler  is  his  cheek,  and  chiller 

Than  the  icy  moon  on  high. 
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Alas !  he  is  dead. 
He  has  chose  his  death-bed 
All  along  where  the  salt  waves  sigh. 

Is  it,  is  it  so,  my  Edwy  f 

Will  thy  slumbers  never  fly  T 
Could*st  thou  think  I  would  survive  theef 
No,  my  love,  thou  bid'st  me  die. 
Thou  bid*st  me  seek 
Thy  death-bed  bleak 
All  along  whore  the  salt  waves  sigh. 


1  will  gently  kiss  thy  cold  lipa, 

On  thy  breast  I  '11  lay  my  head, 
And  the  winds  shall  sing  our  death-diig#. 
And  our  shroud  the  waters  spread ; 
The  moon  will  smile  sweet, 
And  the  wild  wave  will  beat, 
Oh !  so  softly,  o'er  our  kmely  bed. 


TH£  SHIPWRECKED  SOLITARY'S  SONG 
TO  THE  NIGHT. 

Thou,  spirit  of  the  spangled  night ! 
I  woo  thee  from  the  watch-tower  high. 
Where  thou  dost  sit  to  guide  the  bark 
Of  k»ely  mariner. 

The  winds  are  whistling  o'er  the  wolds. 
The  distant  main  is  moaning  low ; 
Come,  let  us  sit  and  weave  a  song! 
A  melancholy  song ! 

Sweet  is  the  scented  gale  of  mom. 
And  sweet  the  noontide's  fervid  beam. 
But  sweeter  far  the  solemn  calm 

That  marks  thy  mournful  reign. 

I  've  pass'd  here  many  a  lonely  year. 
And  never  human  voice  have  heard ; 
I  *ve  pass'd  here  many  a  lonely  year, 
A  solitary  man. 

And  I  have  linger'd  in  the  shade. 
From  sultry  noon's  hot  beam ;  and  I 
Have  knelt  befi>re  my  wicker  door, 
To  sing  my  evening  song. 

And  I  have  hail'd  the  grey  mom  high 
On  the  blue  mountain's  misty  brow. 
And  tried  to  tune  my  little  reed 
To  hymns  of  harmony. 

But  never  could  I  tune  my  reed. 
At  dkmh,  or  noon,  or  eve,  so  sweet, 
As  when  upon  the  ocean  shore 

I  hail'd  thy  star-beam  mild 

The  day-spring  brings  not  joy  to  me. 
The  moon  it  whispers  not  of  peaoe ! 
But  oh!  when  darkneas  robes  the  heav'ns, 
My  woes  are  mix'd  with  joy. 

And  then  I  talk,  and  often  think 
A4»rial  voices  answer  me; 
And  oh !  I  am  not  then  done— 
A  solitary  man. 


And  when  the  blust'ring  winter  winds 
Howl  in  the  woods  that  clothe  my  cave, 
I  lay  me  on  my  lonely  mat. 

And  pleasant  are  my  dreams. 

And  Fancy  gives  me  back  my  wife ; 
And  Fancy  gives  me  back  my  child ; 
She  gives  me  back  my  little  home, 
And  all  its  placid  joys. 

Then  hateful  is  the  morning  hour. 
That  calls  me  from  the  dream  of  bliss 
To  find  myself  still  lone,  and  hear 
The  same  dull  sounds  again. 

The  deep-toned  winds,  the  moaning  sea. 
The  whisp'ring  of  the  boding  trees, 
The  brook's  eternal  flow,  and  oft 

The  condor's  hollow  scream. 


ELEGY 

Occamcned  by  the  Death  of  Mr.  OiU,  ttho  vxu  drowned 
in  the  river  Trent,whMUbaihing,9AAugust,lS0Si, 

He  sunk — the  impetuous  river  roll'd  along. 
The  sullen  wave  betray'd  his  dying  breath ;  * 

And  rising  sad  the  rustling  sedge  among, 
The  gale  of  evening  touch'd  the  chords  of  death. 

N]rmph  of  the  Trent!  why  did'st  not  tliou  appdku-. 
To  snatch  the  victim  from  thy  felon  wave? 

Alas !  too  late  thou  earnest  to  embalm  his  bier. 
And  deck  with  water-flags  his  early  grave. 

Triumphant,  riding  o'er  its  tumid  prey. 
Rolls  the  red  stream  in  sanguinary  pride ; 

While  anxious  crowds,  in  vain,  expectant  stay. 
And  ask  the  swohi  corse  feom  the  murdeiing  tide. 

The  stealing  tea^drop  stagnates  in  the  eye. 
The  sudden  sigh  by  friendship's  bosom  prated, 

I  mark  them  rise— I  mark  the  gen'ral  sigh ; 
Unhappy  youth !  and  wert  thou  so  beloved  f 

On  thee,  as  lone  I  trace  the  Trent's  green  brink. 
When  the  dim  twilight  slumben  on  the  glade. 

On  thee  my  thoughts  shall  dwell,  nor  Fancy  shrink 
To  hold  mysterious  converse  with  thy  shade. 

Of  thee,  as  eariy  I,  with  vagrant  feet. 

Hail  the  grey-sandal'd  mom  in  Col  wick's  vale. 

Of  thee  my  sylvan  reed  shall  warble  sweet. 
And  wild-wood  echoes  shall  repeat  the  tale. 

And  oh!  ye  nymphs  of  Fmaa !  who  pmide 
O'er  running  rill  and  salutary  stream. 

Guard  ye  in  future  rvell  the  halcyon  tide 
From  the  rude  death-shriek,  and  the  dying  sereaai 


I  This  ttiM  BMr  sPlMsr  MMnewhst  obsenrs.  It  slladas  to  Am 
last  babWioff  of  the  water,  sfter  a  person  has  avok,  eaoasd  br 
the  final  axiHfatioo  of  the  air  frcNs  the  hiofft ;  lahaktioa,  bf 
isitrodadDf  lbs  watsr.  prodnesa  aoflbeatioa. 
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DEDICATION. 


To  Her  Gmoe  the  Duchett  of  Devomhire,  the 
following  trifling  effuiioni  of  •  very  youthful  Mute 
mre,  by  permiauon,  dedicated  by  her  Grace's  much 
obligeid  and  grateful  servant, 

Henkt  KniKi  Wbitk. 
Nottingham.  • 


PREFACE. 


The  following  attempts  in  verse  are  laid  before 
the  Public  with  extreme  diffidence.  The  author  is 
very  conscious  that  the  juvenile  efibrts  of  a  youth, 
who  has  not  received  the  polish  of  Academical  dis- 
cipline, and  who  has  been  but  sparingly  blessed  with 
opportunities  for  the  prosecution  of  scholastic  pni^ 
suits,  must  necessarily  be  defective  in  the  accuracy 
and  finished  elegance  which  mark  the  works  of  the 
man  who  has  passed  his  life  in  the  retirement  of  his 
study,  furnishing  his  mind  with  images,  and  at  the 
same  lime  attaining  the  power  of  disposing  those 
images  to  the  beet  advantage. 

llie  unpremeditated  effusions  of  a  Boy,  from  his 
tliirteenth  year,  employed,  not  in  the  acquisition  of 
literary  information,  but  in  the  more  active  business  of 
life,  roust  not  be  expected  to  exhibit  any  considerable 
portion  of  the  correctness  of  a  Virgil,  or  the  vigorous 
(XHopression  of  a  Horace.  Men  are  not,  I  believe, 
frequently  known  to  bestow  much  labor  on  their 
amusements :  and  these  Pbems  were,  most  of  them, 
written  merely  to  beguile  a  leisure  hour,  or  to  fill  up 
the  languid  intervals  of  studies  of  a  severer  nature. 

Ilcf  TO  oixeio;  epyoy  ayavaM,  "  Every  one  loves  his 
own  work,"  says  the  Stagyrite ;  but  it  was  no  over^ 
weening  aflTection  of  this  kind  which  induced  this 
pablication.  Had  the  Author  relied  on  his  own  judg- 
ment only,  these  Poems  would  not,  ic  all  probebili^, 
ever  have  seen  the  light 

Perhaps  it  may  be  asked  of  him,  what  are  his 
motives  for  this  publication  ?  He  answers— simply 
these :  The  facilitation,  through  its  means,  of  those 
studies  which,  from  his  earliest  infancy,  have  been 
the  principal  objects  of  his  ambition ;  and  the  in- 
crease of  the  capacity  to  pursue  those  inclinations 
which  may  one  day  place  him  in  an  honorable  station 
in  the  scale  of  society. 

The  principal  Poem  in  this  little  collection  (Clifbn 
Grove)  is,  he  fears,  deficient  in  numbers  and  harmo- 
nious coherency  of  parts.  It  is,  however,  merely  to 
be  regarded  as  a  description  of  a  nocturnal  ramble 
in  that  charming  retreat,  accompanied  with  such  re- 
flections as  the  scene  naturally  suggested.  It  was 
written  twelve  months  ago,  when  the  Author  was 
in  his  sixteenth  year : — ^The  Miscellanies  are  some 
of  them  the  productions  of  a  veiy  early  age<— ^ 


the  Odes,  that  «To  an  early  Primrose" 

at  thirteen — the  others  are  of  a  later 

Sonnets  are  chiefly  irregular ;  they  have,  perhaps,  no 

other  claim  to  that  9pecijic  denomination,  than  that 

they  consist  only  of  fourteen  lines. 

Such  are  the  Poems  towards  which  I  entreat  fbe 
lenity  of  the  Public.  The  Critic  will  doubcleaa  ftid 
in  them  much  to  condemn ;  he  may  likewise  poaaiUy 
discover  something  to  commend.  Let  him  scan  wtf 
faults  with  an  indulgent  eye,  and  in  the  work  of  that 
correction  which  I  invite,  let  him  remember  ke  is 
holding  the  iron  Mace  of  Criticism  over  the  flimy 
superstructure  of  a  youth  of  seventeen ;  and,  f»> 
memhering  that,  may  he  forbear  from  crushing,  by 
too  much  rigor,  the  painted  butterfly  whose  transieni 
colors  may  otherwise  be  capable  of  afibtding 
ment*8  innocent  amusement 


I  This,  and  the  foHowiog  Pooms,  are  rsiMlntad  from  the  Uktle 
▼ohuDS  which  the  author  pabfisbtd  in  1003. 


TO  MY  LYRE. 


AN  ODK. 


Thou  simple  Lyre ; — ^Thy  music  wild 

Has  served  to  charm  the  weary  hour. 
And  many  a  lonely  night  has  'guiled. 
When  even  pain  has  own'd,  and  smiled, 
Its  fosdnating  power. 

Yet,  oh  my  Ljrre !  the  busy  crowd 

Will  little  heed  thy  simple  tones : 
Them  mightier  minstrels  harping  loud 
Engross, — and  thou  and  I  must  shroud 
Where  dark  oblivion  'thrones. 

No  hand,  thy  diapason  o*er, 

Well  skill'd,  I  throw  with  sweep  sablime ; 
For  me,  no  academic  lore 
Has  taught  the  solemn  strain  to  poor, 

Or  build  the  polish'd  rhjrme. 

Yet  thou  to  Sylvan  themes  can'tt  soar; 

Thou  know'st  to  charm  the  tooodland  tnint 
The  rustic  swains  believe  thy  power 
Can  hush  the  wild  winds  when  they  roar, 

And  still  the  billowy  main. 

These  honors,  Lyre,  we  yet  may  keep, 
I,  still  unknown,  may  live  with  thee. 
And  gentle  Zephyr's  wing  will  sweep  ^ 
Thy  solemn  string,  where  low  I  sleeps 
Beneath  the  alder-tree. 

This  little  dirge  will  please  mo  more 

Than  the  full  requiem's  swelling  peal ; 
rd  rather  than  that  crowds  should 
For  me,  that  fWmi  some  kindred  eye 
The  trickling  tear  should  steal. 

Yet  dear  to  me  the  virreath  of  bay. 

Perhaps  from  me  debarr'd : 
Aixl  dear  to  me  the  classic  Bone. 
Which,  snatch'd  fhmi  learning's  laborM  throoa 

Adorns  the  accepted  bard. 
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And  O!  if  yet  't  were  mine  to  dwell 
Where  Cam  or  Itis  winds  along, 

Perchance,  inspired  with  ardor  chaste, 

I  yet  might  call  the  ear  of  taste 
To  listen  to  my  song. 

Oh !  then,  my  little  friend,  thy  style 

I  'd  change  to  happier  lays. 
Oh !  then,  the  cloister'd  glooms  should  smile. 
And  throQgh  the  long,  the  fretted  aisle 

Should  swell  the  note  of  praise. 


CLIFTON  GROVE. 

A  SKCTcft  IN  TERSE. 

Lo !  in  the  west,  fast  fades  the  lingetfng  light, 
And  day's  last  vestige  takes  its  silent  flight. 
No  more  is  heard  the  woodman's  measured  stroke. 
Which,  with  the  dawn,  from  yonder  dingle  broke; 
No  more  hoarse  clamoring  o'er  the  uplifted  heed. 
The  crows  assembling,  seek  their  wind-rock*d  bed  ; 
Sliird  is  the  village  hum — the  woodland  sounds 
Ilave  ceased  to  echo  o'er  the  dewy  grounds. 
And  general  silence  reigns,  save  when  below. 
The  murmuring  Trent  is  scarcely  heard  to  flow ; 
And  save  when,  swung  by  'nighted  rustic  late, 
Oft,  on  its  hinge,  rebounds  the  jarring  gate ; 
Or  when  the  sheep-bell,  in  the  distant  vale, 
Breathes  its  wild  music  on  the  downy  gale. 

Now,  when  the  rustic  wean  the  sodol  soule, 
Released  from  day  and  its  attendant  toil. 
And  draws  his  household  roimd  their  evening  fire, 
And  tells  the  oft-told  tales  that  never  tire ; 
'Or  where  the  town's  blue  turrets  dimly  rise, 
And  manufacture  taints  the  ambient  skies. 
The  pale  mechanic  leaves  the  laboring  kwm. 
The  air-pent  hold,  the  pestilential  iDom, 
And  rdshes  out,  impatient  to  begin 
The  stated  course  of  customary  sin : 
Now,  now  my  solitary  way  I  bend 
Where  solemn  groves  in  awful  state  impend, 
And  clifls.  that  boldly  rise  above  the  plain,    • 
Bespeak,  blest  Cliflon !  thy  sublime  domain. 
Here  lonely  wandering  o'er  the  sylvan  bower, 
f  come  to  pan  the  meditative  hour ; 
To  bid  awhile  the  strife  of  passion  cease. 
And  woo  the  calms  of  solitude  and  peace. 
And  oh !  thou  sacmd  Pbwer,  who  rear'st  on  high 
Thy  leafy  throne  where  waving  poplars  sigh ! 
Cienius  of  woodland  shades !  whose  mild  control 
Steals  with  resistlras  witchery  to  the  soul, 
Come  with  thy  wonted  ardor,  and  inspire 
My  glowing  bommi  with  thy  hallow'd  fire. 
And  thou  too,  Fancy !  from  thy  starry  sphere. 
Where  to  the  hymning  orbs  thou  lend'st  thine  ear. 
Do  thou  descend,  and  bleas  my  rsvish'd  sight, 
Veil'd  in  soft  visions  of  serene  delight 
At  thy  command,  the  gale  that  yossea  by 
Bears  in  ito  whtspers  mystic  harmony. 
Thoo  wavest  thy  wand,  and  k>!  what  fbnnt  appear ! 
On  the  dark  cloud  what  giant  slmpes  career! 
The  ghoots  of  Ossion  skim  the  misty  Tale, 
And  boon  of  Sylphids  on  the  mooribeami  n9. 
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This  gloomy  alcove,  darkling  to  Aw  aght. 

Where  meeting  trees  create  eternal  night; 

Save  when,  from  yonder  stream,  the  sunny  mf. 

Reflected,  gives  a  dubious  gleam  of  day ; 

Recalls,  endearing  to  my  olter'd  mind, 

Times  when,  beneath  the  boxen  hedge  redinei, 

I  watch'd  the  lapwing  to  her  clamorous  hiDod ; 

Or  lured  the  robin  to  its  scalter'd  food ; 

Or  woke  with  song  the  woodland  echo  vriM, 

And  at  each  gay  response  deligfatec^smiled. 

How  ofl,  when  childhood  threw  its  golden  nj 

Of  gay  romance  o'er  every  happy  day, 

Here  would  I  run,  a  visionary  boy. 

When  the  hoarse  tempest  shook  the  vaulted  sky. 

And,  fancy-led,  beheld  the  Almighty's  form 

Sternly  careering  on  the  eddying  storm; 

And  hoard,  while  awe  congeal'd  my  inmost  soul. 

His  voice  terrific  in  the  thunder's  roll 

With  secret  joy  I  view'd,  with  vivid  glare. 

The  volley'd  lightnings  cleave  the  sullen  air ; 

And,  OS  the  warring  winds  around  reviled. 

With  awful  pleasure  big« — I  heard  and  smiled. 

Beloved  remembrance ! — Memory  which  endeafi 

This  silent  spot  to  my  advancing  years. 

Here  dwells  eternal  peace,  etemal  rest. 

In  shades  like  these  to  live  is  to  be  UesU 

While  happiness  evades  the  busy  crowd. 

In  rural  coverts  loves  the  maid  to  shroud. 

And  thou  too.  Inspiration,  whose  wild  flame 

Shoots  with  ele<  trie  swifhiess  through  the  frome. 

Thou  here  dost  love  to  sit  with  uptum'd  eye. 

And  listen  to  tho  stream  that  murmurs  by. 

The  woods  that  wave,  the  grey  owl's  silken  flight. 

The  mellow  music  of  the  listening  night: 

Congenial  calnn,  more  welcome  to  my  breast 

Than  maddening  joy  in  dazxling  lustre  drest. 

To  heaven  my  prayers,  my  daily  prayers,  I  raise, 

Tliat  ye  may  bless  my  unambitious  days. 

Withdrawn,  remote,  from  all  the  haunts  of  strife. 

May  trace  with  me  the  lowly  vale  of  life. 

And  when  her  banner  Death  shall  o'er  me  wave. 

May  keep  your  peaceful  vigils  on  my  grave. 

Now  as  I  rove,  where  wide  the  prospect  grows, 

A  livelier  light  upon  my  vision  flows. 

No  more  above  the  embracing  branches  meet. 

No  more  the  river  gurgles  at  nqr  feet,, 

But  seen  deep  down  the  difl^s  impending  side. 

Through  hanging  woods,  now  gleams  its  silver  tide. 

Dim  is  my  uplaiid  path^— across  the  Green 

Fantastic  shadows  fling,  yet  oft  betwecft 

The  chequer'd  glooms,  the  moon  her  chaste  ray  sheds 

Where  knots  of  blue-bells  droop  their  graceful  heads. 

And  beds  of  violets,  blooming  *mid  the  trees. 

Load  with  waste  fragrance  the  nocturnal  breese. 


Say,  why  does  Man,  while  to  hia  openmg 
Each  shrub  presents  a  source  of  chaste  delight. 
And  Nature  bids  for  him  her  traasurss  flow. 
And  gives  to  him  alone  his  bUas  to  know. 
Why  does  he  pant  for  Vioe'iB  deadly  ofaorms  r 
Why  clasp  the  syren  Pleasure  to  Us  anas  f 
And  suck  deep  draughts  of  her  Tdnptnom  bnBdi» 
Though  fraught  with  ruin,  in&my,  and  death? 
Could  he  who  thus  to  vile  aqjoymeot  t^agi. 
Know  what  calm  joy  fltxn  purer  mnaommfnagii 
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Could  he  but  feel  how  nweet.  how  free  from  strife, 
The  harmlen  pleasures  of  a  harmless  life,- 
No  more  his  muI  would  pant  fur  joys  impure. 
The  deadly  chalice  would  no  more  allure. 
But  the  sweet  potion  he  was  wo/it  to  sip 
Would  turn  to  poison  on  his  conscious  lip. 
Fair  Nature !  thee,  in  all  thy  varied  charms. 
Fain  would  I  clasp  for  ever  in  my  arms ! 
Thine  are  the  sweets  which  never,  never  sate. 
Inline  still  remain  through  all  the  storms  of  &te. 
Though  not  for  me  't  was  Heaven's  divine  command 
To  roll  in  acres  of  paternal  land. 
Yet  still  my  lot  is  blest,  while  I  enjoy 
Thine  opening  beauties  with  a  lover's  eye. 

Nappy  IB  he,  who,  though  the  cup  of  bliss 

lias  ever  shunn'd  him  when  he  thought  to  kiss. 

Who.  Biill  in  abject  poverty  or  pain. 

Can  count  with  pleasure  what  small  joys  remain : 

Though  were  his  sight  convey'd  from  zone  to  xone. 

He  would  not  find  one  spot  of  ground  his  own. 

Yet  as  he  looks  around,  he  cries  with  glee. 

These  bounding  prospects  all  were  mode  for  me : 

For  me  yon  waving  fields  their  burthen  bear. 

For  me  yon  laborer  guidos  the  shining  share. 

While  happy  I  in  idle  ease  recline, 

And  mark  the  glorious  visions  as  they  shine. 

This  is  the  charm,  by  sages  often  fold. 

Converting  all  it  touches  into  gold. 

Content  can  soothe,  where'er  by  Fortune  placed. 

Can  rear  a  garden  in  the  desert  waste. 

How  lovely,  from  this  hill's  superior  height. 
Spreads  the  wide  view  before  my  straining  sight ! 
O'er  many  a  varied  mile  of  lengthening  ground, 
IC*en  to  the  blue-ridged  hill's  remotrst  bound. 
My  ken  is  borne ;  while  o'er  my  head  serene. 
The  silver  moon  illumes  the  misty  scene ; 
Now  shining  clear,  now  darkening  in  the  glade, 
In  all  the  soft  varieties  of  shade. 

Behind  me,  1o !  the  peaceful  hamlet  lies. 

The  drowsy  god  has  seal'd  the  cotter's  eyea. 

No  more,  where  late  the  social  fagot  blazed. 

The  vacant  peal  resounds,  by  little  raised, 

Bnt  lock'd  in  silence,  o'er  Arion's '  star 

The  sluml)ering  Night  roils  on  her  velvet  car: 

The  church-bell  lolls,  deep-sounding  down  the  glade. 

The  solemn  hour  for  walking  spectres  made ! 

The  simple  ^low-boy,  wakening  with  the  sound. 

Listens  aghoat.  and  turns  him  startled  round. 

Then  stops  his  ears,  and  strives  to  close  his  eyes, 

Tx!st  at  the  sotmd  some  grisly  ghost  should  rise. 

Now  ceased  the  long,  the  monitory  toll. 

Reluming  silence  stagnates  in  the  soul ; 

Save  when,  disiurb'd  by  dreams,  with  wild  affright, 

The  dcep-mouth'd  mastiff*  bays  the  troubled  night: 

Or  whorp  the  village  ale>hnnse  crowns  the  vale. 

The  creaking  sign-post  whistles  to  the  gale, 

A  little  onw*ard  let  me  bend  my  way 

Where  the  moss'd  seat  invites  the  traveller's  stay. 

That  spot,  oh !  yet  it  is  the  very  same ; 

That  hawthorn  gives  it  shade,  and  gave  it  name: 

1  The  constRllation  Delphinos.  For  aothoffitjr  for  this  mpel- 
Islioa,  Tide  Ovid*«  Fsati.  B.  xi  113. 


There  yet  the  primrose  opes  its  earliest  bloom. 

There  yet  the  violet  sheds  its  first  perfume. 

And  in  the  branch  that  rears  above  the  rest 

The  robin  unmolested  builds  its  nest. 

'T  was  here,  when  Hope,  presiding  o*er  my 

In  vivid  colors  every  prospect  drest ; 

T  was  here,  reclining,  1  indulged  her  dreama. 

And  lost  the  hour  in  visionary  schemes. 

Here,  as  I  press  once  more  the  ancient  seat. 

Why,  bland  deceiver  I  ikH  renew  the  cheat  T 

Say,  can  a  few  short  years  this  change  achieve. 

That  thy  illusions  can  no  more  deceive  ? 

Time's  sombrous  tints  have  every  view  o'enpread. 

And  thou  too,  gay  Seducer !  art  thou  fled  ? 

Though  vain  thy  promise,  and  the  suit  severe. 

Yet  thou  couldst  'guile  Misfortune  of  her  tear. 

And  oft  thy  smiles  across  life's  gloomy  way 

Could  throw  a  gleam  of  transitory  day. 

How  gay,  in  youth,  the  fluttering  future  seema! 

How  sweet  is  manhood  in  the  infant's  dreama! 

The  dire  mistake  too  soon  is  brought  to  light. 

And  all  is  buried  in  redoubled  night 

Yet  some  can  rise  superior  to  their  pain, 

And  in  their  breasts  the  charmer  Hope  retain ; 

While  others,  dead  to  feeling,  can  survey. 

Unmoved,  their  fairest  prospects  ftde  away : 

But  yet  a  few  there  be, — too  soon  o'ercast ! 

Who  shrink  unhappy  from  the  adverse  bloat. 

And  woo  the  first  bright  gleam,  which  breaks  the  glown 

To  gild  the  silent  slumbers  of  the  tomb. 

So  in  these  shades  the  early  primrose  blows. 

Too  soon  deceived  by  suns  and  melting  anowa ; 

So  falls  untimely  on  the  desert  waste. 

Its  blossoms  withering  in  the  northern  blasL 

Now,  pass'd  whatever  the  upland  heights  dieplay, 
Down  the  steep  clifif  I  wind  my  devioua  way. 
Oft  rousing,  as  the  rustling  path  I  beat. 
The  timid  hare  from  its  accustom'd  seat. 
And  oh !  how  sweet  this  walk  o'erhung  with  w«M<i 
That  winds  the  margin  of  the  solemn  flood ! 
What  rural  objects  steal  upon  the  sight ! 
What  rising  views  prolong  the  calm  delight ! 
The  brooklet  branching  from  the  silver  'Trant, 
The  whispering  birch  by  every  zephyr  bent 
The  woody  island,  and  the  naked  mead, 
The  lowly  hut  half  hid  in  groves  of  reed 
The  rural  wicket,  and  the  rural  stile. 
And,  frequent  interspeited,  the  woodman's  pile. 
Above,  below,  where'er  I  turn  my  eyes. 
Rocks,  waters,  woods,  in  grand  succession  rise 
High  up  the  cliflT  the  varied  groves  ascend. 
And  mournful  larches  o'er  the  wave  impend. 
Around,  what  sounds,  what  magic  sounds,  arise. 
What  glimmering  scenes  salute  my  revisfa'd  eyea! 
Soft  sleep  the  watera  on  their  pebbly  bed. 
The  woods  wave  gently  o'er  my  drooping  bead* 
And,  swelling  slow,  comes  wafted  on  the  wind. 
Lorn  Progne's  note  from  distant  copse  ^>»«fid 
Still,  every  rising  sound  of  calm  delight 
Stamps  but  the  fearful  silence  of  the  night. 
Save  when  is  heard,  between  each  dreaiy  rest. 
Discordant  from  her  solitary  nest. 
The  owl,  dull-screaming  to  the  wandering  moon. 
Now  riding,  cloud-rapt,  near  her  highest  nooni 
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Or  when  the  wild-duck,  southering,  hilher  ridei. 
And  plunges  ■ullen  in  the  sounding  tides. 
How  oft,  in  this  sequester'd  spot,  when  youth 
Gave  to  each  tale  the  holy  force  of  truth, 
Have  I  long  linger'd,  while  the  milk*maid  sung 
The  tragic  legend,  till  the  woodland  rung  7 
That  tale,  so  sad !  \\hich  still  to  memory  dear, 
Ffom  its  sweet  source  can  call  the  sacred  tear. 
And  (luH'd  to  rest  stem  Reason's  harsh  control) 
Steal  its  soft  magic  to  the  passive  soul. 
These  hallow'd  shades^ — these  trees  that  woo  the 

wind, 
Recall  its  faintest  features  to  my  mind. 

A  hundred  passing  w^ars,  with  march  sublime. 

Have  swept  beneatlf  the  silent  wing  of  time. 

Since,  in  yon  hamlet's  solitary  shade, 

Reclusely  dwelt  the  ia^iamed  CliAcm  Maid, 

The  beauteous  Margaret ;  for  her  each  swain 

Confest  in  private  his  peculiar  pain, 

In  secret  sigh'd,  a  victim  to  despair, 

hat  dared  to  hope  to  win  (he  peerless  fiur. 

No  more  the  shepherd  on  the  blooming  mead 

Attuned  to  gaiety  his  artless  reed ; 

No  more  entwined  the  pansied  wreath,  to  deck 

His  favorite  wether's  un(x>Uuted  neck. 

But  listless,  by  yon  hobbling  stream  reclined. 

He  mix'd  his  sobbings  with  the  passing  Wind, 

Bemoan'd  his  helpless  love ;  or,  boldly  bent. 

Far  from  these  smiUng  fields,  n  rover  went, 

O'er  distant  lands,  in  search  of  ease,  to  roam, 

A  self-will'd  exile  from  his  n&tiv*  homo. 

Yet  not  to  all  the  maid  express'd  disdain ; 

Her  liateman  loved,  nor  loved  the  youth  in  vain. 

Full  oft,  low  whispering  o'er  these  arching  boughs. 

The  echoing  vault  responded  to  their  vows, 

As  here,  deep  hidden  from  the  glare  of  day, 

F.namour'd  oft,  they  took  their  secret  way. 

Yon  bosky  dingle,  still  the  rustics  name ; 
*T  was  there  the  blushing  maid  confess'd  her  flame. 
Lk)wn  yon  green  lane  they  oft  were  seen  to  hie, 
Wiicn  evening  slumbcr'd  on  the  western  sky. 
That  blasted  yew,  that  mouldering  walnut  bare, 
Lach  bears  mementoes  of  the  fiited  pai;*. 

One  ove,  when  Autumn  loaded  every  breeze 
With  the  follen  honors  of  the  mourning  trees, 
The  n;aiden  waited  at  the  accustom'd  bower, 
And  waited  long  beyond  the  appointed  hour. 
Yet  Batoman  came  not ; — o'er  the  woodland  drear, 
Howling  portentous,  did  the  winds  career; 
And  1)1  eak  and  dismal  on  the  leafless  woods, 
The  fjtftil  rains  rush'd  down  in  sullen  floods ; 
The  night  was  dark ;  as,  now  and  then,  the  gale 
Paused  for  a  moment, — Margaret  listen'd,  pale ; 
But  through  the  covert,  to  her  anxious  ear, 
No  rustling  footstep  s^toke  her  lover  near. 
Strange  fears  now  fill'd  her  breast, — she  knew  not 

why. 
She  sigh'd,  and  Bateman's  name  was  in  each  sigh. 
She  hears  a  noise, — 'tis  he.-^he  comes  at  last;— 
Alas !  .*t  was  but  the  gale  which  hurried  past : 
But  now  she  beam  a  quickening  footstep  sound, 
lightly  it  comes,  and  nearer  does  it  bound ; 
T  is  Bateman's  self, — he  springs  into  her  anm, 
T  is  he  that  clasps,  and  chides  her  vain  alarnn. 


**  Yet  why  this  silence  ? — I  have  waited  long 
And  the  cold  storm  has  yell'd  the  trees  among. 
And,  now  thou  'rt  here,  niy  fears  are  fled — ^yet  spesk. 
Why  does  the  salt  tear  moisten  on  thy  cheek  f 
Say,  what  is  wrong?" — Now,  through  a  parffaif 

cloud. 
The  pale  moon  peer'd  from  her  tempettuoos  shnrod. 
And  Bateman's  face  was  seen : — 't  was  deadly  whilt. 
And  sorrow  seem'd  to  sicken  in  his  sight. 
'*  Oh,  speak,  my  love ! "  again  the  maid  conjured ;  . 
"  Why  is  thy  heart  in  sullen  woe  immured  f" 
He  raised  his  head,  and  thrice  enay'd  to  tell. 
Thrice  from  his  lips  the  unfinish'd  accents  fell ; 
When  thus,  at  last,  reluctantly  he  broke 
His  boding  silence,  and  the  maid  bespoke : 
"  Grieve  not,  my  love,  but  ere  the  mom  advance 
I  on  these  fields  most  cast  my  parting  glance. 
For  three  long  years,  by  cruel  fate's  command, 
I  go  to  languish  in  a  foreign  land. 
Oh,  Margaret !  omens  dire  have  met  my  view. 
Say,  when  far  distant,  wilt  thou  bear  me  true  7 
Should  honors  tempt  thee,  and  should  riches  fee, 
Wouldst  thou  forget  thine  ardent  vows  to  me, 
And,  on  the  silken  couch  of  wealth  reclined, 
Banish  thy  foithful  Bateman  from  thy  mind  7" 

**0h!  why,"  replies  the  maid,  *'  my  faith  thus  proved 
Canst  thou !  ah,  canst  thou,  then,  suspect  my  love  7 
Hear  me,  just  God !  if  from  my  traitorous  heart. 
My  Bateman's  fond  remembrance  e'er  shall  part. 
If,  when  he  hail  again  his  native  shore. 
He  finds  his  Marg«rei  true  to  him  no  more, 
May  fiends  of  hell,  and  every  power  of  dread, 
Cor\)oin'd,  then  drag  me  from  my  peijured  bed. 
And  hurl  me  headlong  dovtn  these  awful  steeps. 
To  find  deserved  death  in  yonder  deeps!"' 

Thus  spake  the  maid,  and  from  her  finger  drew 

A  golden  ring,  and  broke  it  quick  in  two ; 

One  half  she  in  her  lovely  bosom  liides, 

The  other,  trembling,  to  her  love  confides. 

**  This  bind  the  vow,"  she  said ;  **  this  mystic  charm 

No  future  recantation  can  disarm ; 

The  right  vindictive  does  the  fates  involve ; 

No  tears  caft  move  it,  no  regrets  dissolve." 

She  ceased.  The  death-bird  gave  a  dismal  cry. 
The  river  moan'd,  the  wild  gale  whistled  by. 
And  once  again  the  lady  of  the  night 
Behind  a  heavy  cloud  withdrew  her  light. 
Trembling  she  view'd  these  portenti  with  dismay. 
But  gently  Bateman  kiss'd  her  feais  away  : 
Yet  still  he  felt  conceal'd  a  secret  smart. 
Still  mehmcholy  bodings  fill'd  his  heart 

When  to  the  distant  land  the  youth  was  sped, 

A  lonely  life  the  moody  maiden  led. 

Still  would  she  trace  each  deiir,  each  well-known 

walk. 
Still  by  the  moonlight  to  her  love  would  talk, 
And  fancy,  as  she  paced  among  the  trees. 
She  heard  his  whispers  in  the  dying  breeie. 
Thus  two  yean  glided  on  in  silent  grief; 
The  third  her  bosom  ovi-n'd  the  kind  relief: 
Absence  had  cool'd  her  love, — the  impoTerith*d*flame 
Was  dwindling  fast,  when,  lo !  the  tempter  came ; 
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He  ofler'd  wealth,  and  all  the  joy*  of  life, 
And  the  weak  maid  became  auother's  wiie! 
8u  gailly  months  had  mark'd  the  lake  one's  rriroe. 
When  Baieman  hail'd  once  more  his  native  clime. 
Sore  of  her  constancy,  elaie  he  came, 
Tlie  lovely  partiR-r  of  his  soul  to  claim : 
light  was  liia  heart,  as  up  the  well-known  way 
He  bent  his  steps— and  all  his  thoughts  were  gay. 
Oh  \  who  can  painl  his  agonizing  throes. 
When  on  his  ear  the  fatal  news  arose ! 
Chill'd  with  amazement, — senseless  with  the  blow* 
He  stood  a  inari>le  monument  of  woe ; 
TUl,  call'd  to  all  the  horron  of  despair, 
He  smote  his  brow,  and  tore  his  hcMrent  hair ; 
Then  nish'd  imt^etuous  from  the  dreadful  spot. 
And  aought  those  M.*ene8  (by  memory  ne'er  forgot). 
Those  scenes,  the  witness  of  their  growing  flame, 
And  now  like  witnewies  of  Margaret's  shame. 
T  was  night — he  sought  the  river's  lonely  shore, 
And  traced  again  their  iurmer  wanderings  o'er. 
Now  on  tlie  bonk  in  silent  gnef  he  atood. 
And  gazed  intently  on  the  stealing  flood. 
Death  in  his  mien  and  madnnts  in  his  eye, 
He  watch'd  the  waters  as  tlicy  murmur'd  by ; 
Bade  the  base  murderess  triumph  o'er  his  grave- 
Prepared  to  plunge  into  the  whelming  wave. 
Yet  still  he  stood  irresolutely  bent. 
Religion  sternly  siay'd  his  rash  intent. 
He  knelt — Cool  play'd  upon  Itis  cheek  the  wind, 
And  frnn'd  the  fever  of  liis  maddening  mind. 
The  willows  waved,  the  stream  it  sweetly  swept. 
The  paly  moonbeam  on  its  surfhcx*  slept. 
And  all  was  peace, — he  felt  the  general  calm 
O'er  his  rack'd  bosom  shed  a  genial  balm  : 
When  casting  far  behind  his  streaming  eye, 
He  saw  the  Grove, — in  fancy  saw  her  lie, 
IRi  Margaret,  lull'd  in  Germain's '  arms  to  rest. 
And  all  the  demon  rose  within  his  breast 
Convulsive  now,  he  clench'd  his  trembling  hand, 
Cast  his  dark  eye  (Hice  more  upon  the  land, 
Then,  at  one  spring,  he  spum'd  the  yielding  bank. 
And  in  the  calm  deceitful  current  sank. 

Sad,  on  the  solitude  of  night,  the  sound, 

As  in  the  stream  he  plunged,  was  heard  around : 

Then  all  was  still — the  wave  was  rough  no  more, 

l*he  river  swept  as  sweetly  as  bclbre ; 

The  willows  waved,  the  moonbeams  shone  serene. 

And  peace  returning  brooded  o'er  the  scene. 

Now,  see  upon  the  perjured  fair  one  hang 
Remorse's  glooms  and  never-ceasing  pang. 
Full  well  she  knew,  repentant  now  too  late. 
She  mon  must  bow  beneath  the  stroke  of  fate. 
But,  for  the  babe  she  bore  beneath  her  breast. 
The  oflfended  God  prolong'd  her  Ufe  imbleat 
But  fast  the  fleeting  moments  roll'd  away. 
And  near,  and  nearer,  drew  the  dreaded  day ; 
That  day,  foredoom'd  to  give  her  child  the  light. 
And  huri  its  mother  to  the  shades  o,f  night 
The  hour  arrived,  and  from  the  wretched  wife 
The  guiltless  bat^  struggled  into  life. — 
As  night  drew  on,  around  her  bod,  a  band 
Of  friends  and  kindred  kindly  took  their  stand ; 
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In  holy  prayer  ihey  pass'd  the  i  nijiiin. 

Intent  to  expiate  her  awful  crime. 

Their  prayers  were  fniiileaa.^Aa  the 

A  heaii'y  sleep  oppress'd  each  wearj 

In  vain  they  strove  against  the  o'erwl 

iSome  power  unseen  their  drowsy  lids 

They  slept,  till  in  the  blushing  caaiam  akj 

The  blooming  Morning  oped  her  dewy  eye  ; 

Then  waking  wide  they  aought  the  laviali'd  be^ 

But,  lo !  the  hapless  Margaret  waa  fled  ; 

And  never  more  the  weeping  train  were  dooaTd 

To  view  the  false  one,  in  the  deeps  enlOBb*d. 


The  neighboring  rustics  told,  that  in  the 

They  heard  such  screams  as  fro|e  them  wilb  affiig^, 

And  many  an  infimi,  at  its  moieer'a 

Started,  dtsmay'd,  from  its  unthinking 

And  even  now.  upon  the  heath  Ibrlom, 

They  show  the  path  down  which  the  fiur  was  bone 

By  the  fell  demons,  to  the  yawning  wave. 

Her  own,  and  murder'd  lover's,  mutual  grave. 

Such  ia  the  tale,  so  sad,  to  memory  dear. 

Which  ofl  in  youth  has  charm'd  my  lialening  rar: 

That  tale,  which  bade  me  find  redoubled 

In  the  drear  silence  of  these  dark  retreats ; 

And  even  now,  with  meUincholy  power. 

Adds  a  new  pleasure  to  the  lonely  hour. 

'Mid  all  the  charms  b}*  magic  Nature  given 

To  ihiri  wild  spot,  this  sublunary  heaven. 

With  double  joy  enthusiast  Fancy  leaua. 

On  the  attendant  legend  of  tho  ivu«n«ik 

This  sheds  a  fliiry  lustre  on  the  fkxids. 

And  breathes  a  mellower  gloom  upon  the 

This,  as  the  distant  camract  swells  around. 

Gives  a  romantic  cadence  to  the  sound  ; 

This,  and  the  deep'ning  glen,  the  alley  green. 

The  silver  stream,  with  sedgy  tufla  between. 

The  massy  rock,  the  wood-encompass'd  lees. 

The  broom-clad  islands,  and  the  nodding  trees. 

The  lengthening  vista,  and  the  present  gloom. 

The  verdant  pathway  breathing  waste  perfume ; 

These  ore  thy  charms :  the  joys  which  these  impart 

Bind  thee,  blest  Clifton !  close  around  my  heait 

Dear  Native  Grove !  where'er  my  devions  track. 
To  thee  will  Memory  kad  the  wanderer  back. 
Whether  in  Amo's  polish'd  vales  1  stay. 
Or  where  ** (^wego's  swamps"  obstruct  the  day ; 
Or  wander  lone,  where,  wildcring  and  wide. 
The  tumbling  torrent  laves  St  Gothard'a  aide ; 
Or  by  old  Tejo's  classic  roargent  muse. 
Or  stand  entranced  with  Pyrennean  viewa ; 
Still,  still  to  thee,  where'er  my  footsteps  roaoi. 
My  heart  shall  point,  and  lead  the  wanderer 


When  Splendor  oflfers,  and  when  fame  incites, 
1  'II  pause,  and  think  of  all  thy  dear  delights. 
Reject  the  boon,  and,  wearied  with  the  chsnge. 
Renounce  the  wish  which  first  induced  to  range; 
Turn  to  these  scenes,  these  well-known  acenei 

more. 
Trace  once  again  old  Trent's  romantic  shore. 
And,  tired  with  worlds,  and  all  their  busy  ways. 
Here  waste  the  little  remnant  of  my  days. 
But,  if  the  Fates  should  this  last  wish  deny. 
And  doom  me  on  some  foreign  shore  to  die ; 
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Oh !  should  it  please  the  world's  supernal  King, 
That  weltering  waves  my  funeral  dirge  shall  sing ; 
Or  thai  ray  corse  should,  on  some  desert  strand, 
Lie  stretched  beneath  the  Simoom's  blasting  hand ; 
Still,  though  unwept  I  find  a  stranger  tomb, 
My  sprite  shall  wuider  through  this  favorite  gkxnn. 
Ride  on  the  wind  that  sweeps  the  leafless  grove, 
Sigh  on  the  wood-blast  of  the  dark  alcove. 
Sit,  a  lorn  spectre,  on  yon  well-known  grave. 
And  mix  its  meanings  with  the  desert  wave. 


GONDOLINE. 

A  BALLAIX 

The  night  it  was  still,  and  the  moon  it  afaooe 

Serenely  on  the  sea. 
And  the  waves  at  the  foot  of  the  rifled  rock 

They  murmur'd  pleasantly, 

When  Gondoline  roam'd  along  the  shore, 

A  maiden  full  iair  to  the  sight; 
Though  love  had  made  bleak  the  rose  on  her  cheek. 

And  tum'd  it  to  deadly  white. 

Her  thoughts  they  were  drear,  and  tho'silent  tear 

It  fill'd  her  iaint  blue  eye. 
As  oft  she  heard,  in  Fancy's  ear. 

Her  Bertrand's  dying  sigh. 

Her  Bertrand  was  the  bravest  youth 

Of  all  our  good  King's  men, 
And  he  was  gone  to  the  Holy  Land 

To  fight  the  Saracen. 

And  many  a  month  had  pass'd  away. 

And  many  a  rolling  year. 
But  nothing  the  maid  fi^  Fdeatino 

Could  of  her  lover  hear. 

Full  ofi  she  vainly  tried  to  pierce 

The  Ocean's  misty  fiice ; 
Full  oft  she  thought  her  lover's  baik 

She  on  the  wave  could  trace. 

And  every  night  she  placed  a  light 

In  the  hifich  rock's  lonely  tower, 
Tu  giiide  hrr  lover  to  the  land. 

Should  the  murky  tempest  lower. 

Bat  now  despair  had  seized  her  breast, 

And  sunken  in  her  eye : 
**  Oh !  tell  me  but  if  Bertrand  live. 

And  I  in  peace  vnW  die." 

She  wander'd  o'er  the  lonely  shore. 

The  Curlew  scream'd  above. 
She  heard  the  scream  with  a  sickening  heart 

Much  boding  of  her  love. 

Yet  still  she  kept  her  lonely  way. 

And  this  was  all  her  cry, 
**  Oh .  tell  me  but  if  Bertrand  live. 

And  I  in  peace  shall  die.' 


.  II 


And  now  she  came  to  a  horrible  rift. 
All  in  the  rock's  hard  side, 

A  bleak  and  blasted  oak  o'erspread 
The  cavern  yawning  wide. 
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And  pendent  fitmi  its  dismal  top 
The  deadly  nightshade  hung ; 

The  hemlock  and  the  aconite 

Across  the  mouth  were  fltmg. 

And  all  within  was  dark  and  drear. 
And  all  without  was  calm ; 

Yet  Gondoline  enter'd,  her  eoul  upheld 
By  some  deep-working  charm. 

And  as  she  enter'd  the  cavern  wide. 
The  moonbeam  gleamed  pale. 

And  she  saw  a  snake  on  the  craggy  ntk 
It  clung  by  its  slimy  taiL 

Her  foot  it  slipp'd,  and  she  stood  agfaairt. 
She  trod  on  a  bloated  toad ; 

Yet,  still  upheld  by  the  secret  charm. 
She  kept  upon  her  road. 

And  now  upon  her  froxen  ear 

Mysterious  sounds  aroae ; 
So,  on  the  mountain's  piny  top. 

The  blustering  north  wind  blows.' 

Then  furious  peals  of  laughter  loud 

Were  heard  with  thundering  sound* 

Till  they  died  away  in  soft  decay. 
Low  whispering  o'er  the  ground. 

Yet  still  the  maiden  onward  went. 
The  charm  yet  onward  led. 

Though  each  big  glaring  ball  of  df^t 
Seem'd  bursting  from  her  head. 

But  now  a  pale  blue  light  she  saw. 

It  from  a  distance  came. 
She  fbllow'd,  till  upon  her  sight. 

Bunt  full  a  flood  of  flame. 

She  stood  appall'd ;  yet  still  the  charm 

Upheld  her  sinking  soul ; 
Yet  each  bent  knee  the  other  smola, 

And  each  wild  eye  did  rolL 

And  such  a  sight  as  she  saw  there. 

No  mortal  saw  before. 
And  such  a  sight  ai  she  saw  there. 

No  mortal  shall  see  more. 

A  burning  caldron  stood  in  the  mklst. 
The  flame  was  fierce  and  high. 

And  all  the  cave  so  wide  and  long 
Was  plainly  seen  thereby. 

And  round  about  the  caldron  stout 
Twelve  wither'd  witches  stood : 

Their  waists  were  bound  with  living 
And  their  hair  was  stiff  with  Uood. 

Their  hands  were  gory  too ;  and  red 
And  fiercely  flamed  their  eyes : 
And  ihey  were  muttering  indistinct 
-     Their  hellish  mysteries. 

And  suddenly  they  join'd  their  haiid% 

And  utter'd  a  joyous  cry, 
And  round  about  the  caldron  stoat 

They  danced  right  merrily. 
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And  now  they  siopt ;  and  each  prepared 

To  tell  what  she  had  done. 
Since  laat  the  Lady  of  the  night 

Her  waning  coutm  had  nin. 

Behind  a  rock  stood  Gondoline  . 

Thick  weeds  her  (ace  did  veil. 
And  she  leaned  fearful  forwarder, 

To  hear  the  dreadful  tale. 

The  first  arose :  She  said  she*d  seen 

Rare  sport  since  the  blind  cat  mew'd. 

She'd  been  to  sea  in  a  leaky  sieve. 
And  a  jovial  storm  had  brew'd. 

She  caird  aroood  the  winged  winds, 

And  raised  a  devilish  rout ; 
And  she  laugh 'd  so  load,  the  peals  were  hoard 

Full  fifteen  leagues  abont 

She  said  there  was  a  little  hark 

Upon  the  roaring  wave, 
And  there  was  a  woman  there  who'd  been 

To  see  her  husband'a  grave. 

And  she  had  got  a  child  in  her  arma. 

It  was  her  only  child. 
And  oft  its  little  infant  pranks 

Her  heavy  beart  beguiled. 

And  there  was  too,  in  that  same  bark, 

A  father  and  his  son ; 
The  lad  was  sickly,  and  the  aire 

Was  old  and  woe-begone. 

And  when  the  tempest  waxed  strong, 
And  the  bark  could  no  naore  it  'bide, 

She  said  it  was  jovial  fun  to  hear 
How  the  poor  devils  cried. 

The  mother  clasp'd  her  ocphan  child 

Unto  her  breast,  and  wept ; 
And,  sweetly  folded  in  her  arms. 

The  careless  baby  alept 

And  she  told  how,  in  the  shape  o*  the  wind 

As  manfully  it  Qwr'd, 
She  twisted  her  hand  in  the  infiml'a  hair 

And  threw  it  overboard. 

And  to  have  seen-the  motber*s  panp 

T  was  a  glorious  sight  to  aee; 
The  crew  could  scarcely  hoki  her  down 

From  jumping  in  the 


The  hag  held  a  lock  of  the  hair  in  her  hand. 

And  it  was  soft  and  fiur : 
It  must  have  been  a  lovely  child. 

To  have  had  such  lovely  hair. 

And  she  said,  the  lather  in  hia  aims 

He  held  his  sickly  son. 
And  his  dying  throes,  tbey  fitft  aroao^ 

His  pains  were  nearly  done. 

And  she  throttled  the  youth  with  her  ainewy  hands. 

And  his  &ce  grew  deadly  blue  t 
And  his  father  he  toro  his  thin  grey  hair. 

And  kissed  the  livid  hu& 


And  then  she  told,  how  she  bored  a  bole 

In  the  bark,  and  it  fill'd  away : 
And  't  was  rare  to  hear,  how  some  did  awi 

And  some  did  vow  and  pray. 

The  man  and  woman  they  soon  were  dead. 
The  sailors  their  strength  did  urge ; 

But  the  billows  that  beat  were  their  winding-abaeu 
And  the  winds  sung  their  funeral  diige. 

She  threw  the  in&nt's  hair  m  the  fire. 

The  red  flame  flamed  high. 
And  round  about  the  caldron  stout 

They  danced  right  merrily. 

The  second  begun :  She  said  she  had  dune 
The  task  that  Queen  Uecato  had  aec 

And  that  the  devil,  the  father  of  evil, 
Had  never  accompliah'd  a  better. 

She  said,  there  was  an  aged  woman. 

And  she  had  a  daughter  fiur. 
Whose  evil  habits  fiU'd  her  heart 

With  misery  and  care. 

The  daughter  had  a  paramour, 

A  wicked  man  was  he. 
And  oft  the  woman  him  against 

Did  murmur  grievously. 

And  the  hag  hod  w^rk'd  the  daughter  op 

To  murder  her  old  mother. 
That  then  she  might  seize  on  all  her  goods* 

And  wanton  with  her  lover. 

And  ono  night  as  the  old  woman 

Was  sick  and  ill  in  bed. 
And  pondering  sorely  on  the  life 

Her  wicked  daughter  led. 

She  heard  her  footstep  on  the  floor, 

And  she  mised  her  pallid  head. 
And  she  saw  her  daughter,  with  a  knife. 

Approaching  to  her  bed. 

And  said.  My  child,  I  'm  very  ill, 

I  have  not  long  to  live, 
Now  kiss  my  cheek,  that  ere  1  die 

Thy  sins  I  mny  forgive. 

And  the  murderess  bent  to  kiss  her  cheek. 
And  she  lifted  the  sharp  bright  knife. 

And  the  mother  saw  her  ftill  intent. 
And  hard  she  begg'd  for  Kfe. 


But  ivayers  would  nothing  her  avail. 
And  she  screnni'd  aloud  with. fear. 

But  the  house  was  lone,  and  the  piercing 
Could  reach  no  human  ear. 

And  though  that  she  was  sick  and  <^ 
She  struggled  hard  and  fought; 

The  murderess  cut  three  fingers  thiovgk 
Ere  she  could  reach  her  throat 

And  the  hai(  she  held  the  fingers  up. 
The  skin  was  mangled  sore. 

And  they  all  agreed,  a  nobler  deed 
Was  never  done  before. 
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And  she  threw  the  fingers  in  the  fire, 

The  red  flanne  flaiiied  high. 
And  roiuMl  about  the  caldmn  stoat 

They  danced  right  merrily. 

The  third  arose:  She  said  she'd  been 

To  Holy  Palestine ; 
And  seen  more  blood  in  one  short  day. 

Than  they  had  all  seen  in  uixie. 

Now  Gondoline,  with  fearful  steps, 

Drew  nearer  to  the  flame. 
For  much  she  dreaded  now  to  hear 

Her  hapless  lover's  name. 

The  hag  related  then  the  sporta 

Of  that  eventful  day, 
When  on  the  well-contested  field 

Full  fiAeen  thousand  lay. 

She  said  that  she  in  human  goro 

Above  the  knees  did  wade. 
And  that  no  tongue  could  truly  t^ 

The  tricks  she  there  had  play'd. 

Tliere  was  a  gallant-featured  youth. 

Who  like  a  hero  ibught ; 
He  kuts'd  a  bracelet  on  his  wrist. 

And  every  danger  sought. 

And  in  a  vassal's  garb  disguised. 

Unto  the  knight  she  sues, 
And  tells  him  she  from  Britain  comes, 

And  brings  unwelcome  news. 

That  three  davs  ere  she  had  erabark'd. 

His  love  had  given  her  hand 
Unto  o  wealthy  Thane,  and  thought 

Him  dead  in  holy  land. 

And  to  have  seen  how  he  did  writhe 

When  this  her  lale  she  tokl. 
It  would  have  made  a  wizard's  bloud 

Within  his  heart  run  cold. 

Then  fierce  he  spurr'd  his  warpor  steed. 

And  sought  the  battle's  bed : 
And  soon,  all  mangled  o'er  with  wotindi. 

He  m  the  coM  tarf  bled. 

And  from  his  smoliiiig  corse  nhe  tore 

His  head,  half  clove  in  two, — 
She  ceased,  and  from  beneath  her  garb 

The  bloody  trophy  drew. 

The  eyes  were  starting  from  their  socks. 

The  mouth  it  ghastly  grinn'd. 
And  there  was  a  gash  across  the  brow. 

The  scalp  was  nearly  skinn'd. 

*T  was  Bertr  a  n  d's  Head  ! !  With  a  terrible  leraam. 

The  maiden  gave  a  spring. 
And  from  her  fearful  hiding-place 

She  fell  into  the  ring. 

The  lights  they  fled — the  caldron  sunk. 

Deep  thunders  shook  the  dome. 
And  hollow  peals  of  laughter  came 

Resounding  through  the  gloom. 


Insensible  tlie  maiden  lay 

Upon  the  hellish  ground, 
And  still  mysterious  sounds  were  heard 

At  intervals  around. 

She  woke— she  half  arose^— «nd  wild. 

She  cast  a  horrid  glare : 
The  sounds  had  ceased,  the  lights  had  fled 

And  all  was  stillness  there. 

And  through  an  awning  in  the  rock. 
The  moon  it  sweetly  shone. 

And  show'd  a  river  in  the  cave 
Which  dismally  did  moon. 

The  stream  was  black,  it  sounded  deep^ 
As  it  nish'd  the  rocks  between. 

It  ofler'd  welU  ibr  madness  fired 
The  breast  of  Gondoline 

She  plunged  in,  the  torrent  moan'd 

With  its  accustom'd  sound. 
And  hollow  peals  of  laughter  loud 

Again  rebellow'd  round. 

The  maid  was  seen  no  more. — But  ofl 
Her  ghost  is  known  to  glide. 

At  midnight's  silent  solemn  hour. 
Along  the  ocean's  side. 


UNES 

WRITTEN  ON  A  8UR.VET  OF  THE  HEAVENS,  IN  THM 
MORNING  IXrORE  DAY-BREAK. 

Ye  many  twinkling  stars,  who  yet  do  hold 

Your  brilliant  places  in  the  sable  vault 

Of  night's  dominions ! — Planets,  and  central  orhs 

Of  other  systems ; — big  as  the  burning  sun 

Which  lights  this  nether  globe, — yet  to  our  eye 

Small  as  the  glow-worm's  lamp ! — ^To  you  1  mis« 

My  lowly  orisons,  while,  all  bewilder'd. 

My  vision  strays  o'er  your  etheriol  hosts ; 

Too  vast,  too  boundless  for  our  narrow  mind. 

Warp'd  with  low  prejudices,  to  unfold. 

And  sagely  comprehend,  thence  higher  soaring. 

Through  ye  I  raise  my  solemn  thoughts  to  Ilim, 

The  migh^  Founder  of  this  wondrous  maze, 

The  great  Creator !  Him !  who  now  sublime. 

Wrapt  in  the  solitary  amplitude 

Of  boundless  space,  above  the  rolling  aphere 

Sits  on  his  silent  throne,  and  meditates. 

The  angelic  hosts,  in  their  Inferior  Heaven, 
Hymn  to  the  golden  liarps  his  proise  sublime. 
Repeating  k>ad,  "  The  Lord  our  God  is  great  !** 
In  varied  harmonies. — ^The  gloriona  sounds 
Roll  o'er  the  air  serene. — The  iEolian  spheres, 
JIarping  along  their  viewless  boundaries. 
Catch  the  full  note,  and  cry,  **  The  Lord  is  great !" 
Responding  to  the  Seraphim. — O'er  all. 
From  orb  to  orb,  to  the  remotest  verge 
Of  the  creatjsd  worid,  the  sound  is  boine. 
Till  the  virfaole  unirene  is  full  of  Him. 

Oh!  'tis  this  heavenly  harmony  which  now 
In  fimcj  atriket  upon  my  listening  ear, 
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And  thrills  my  inmMt  loul.   It  bids  me  smile 
Od  the  vain  world,  and  all  its  bustling  cares. 
And  gives  a  shadowy  glimpse  of  futoro  bliss. 
Oh !  what  is  man,  when  at  ambition's  height. 
What  even  are  kings,  when  balanced  in  the  scale 
Of  these  stupendous  >Aorlds !  Almighty  God ! 
Thou,  the  dread  Author  of  these  wondrous  woriu! 
Say.  canst  Thou  cast  on  me,  poor  possing  worm. 
One  look  of  Kind  benevolence? — ^Thou  can'st; 
For  Thou  art  full  of  universal  love. 
And  in  thy  boundless  goodness  wilt  impart 
Thy  beams  as  well  to  me  as  to  the  proud. 
The  pageant  insects  of  a  glittering  hour. 

OW  when  reflecting  on  these  truths  sublime, 

How  insignificant  do  all  the  joys. 

The  gauds,  and  honors  of  the  world  appear! 

How  vain  ambition ! — Why  has  my  wakeful  lamp 

Outwatch'd  the  slow-paced  night? — ^Why  on  the  page, 

The  schoolman's  labor'd  page,  have  I  employ'd 

Hie  hours  devoted  by  the  world  to  rest. 

And  needful  to  recruit  exhausted  nature  ? 

Say,  can  the  voice  of  narrow  Fame  repay 

The  loss  of  health  ?  or  can  the  hope  of  glory 

Lend  a  new  throb  unto  my  languid  heart. 

Cool,  even  now,  my  feverish  aching  brow. 

Relume  the  fires  of  this  dccp^unken  eye. 

Or  paint  new  colors  on  this  pallid  cheek? 

Say,  foolish  one — can  that  unbodied  fame, 
For  which  thou  bartercst  health  and  happiness, 
Say,  can  it  soothe  the  slumbers  of  the  grave  ? 
Give  a  new  zest  to  bliss,  or  chose  I  he  pangs 
Of  everlasting  punishment  condign  ? 
Alas !  how  vain  are  mortal  man's  desires ! 
How  fruitless  his  pursuits !   Eternol  God ! 
Guide  ihou  my  fixrtsteps  in  the  way  of  truth. 
And  oh !  assist  me  so  to  live  cm  earth. 
That  I  may  die  in  peace,  and  claim  a  place 
In  thy  high  dwelling. — All  but  this  is  fully, 
The  vain  illusions  of  deceitful  life. 


LINES, 

SUPPOSED  TO  BE  SPOKEV  BY  A  LOVER  AT  THE 
GRAVE  OF  HIS  MISTRESS. 

OCCASIONED  BY  A  SITUATION  IN  A  ROMANCK. 

Mary,  the  moon  is  sleeping  on  thy  grave, 

And  on  the  turf  thy  lover  sad  ii  kneeling, 

The  big  tear  in  his  eye. — Mary,  awake, 

From  thy  dark  house  arise,  and  bless  his  sight 

On  the  pale  moonbeam  gliding.   Sofl,  and  low, 

Pbur  on  the  silver  ear  of  night  thy  tale. 

Thy  whisper'd  tale  of  comfort  and  of  love, 

T6  soothe  thy  Edward's  lorn,  distracted  soul. 

And  cheer  his  breaking  heart. — Come,  as  thou  didst. 

When  o'er  the  barren  moors  the  night-wind  howl'd. 

And  the  deep  thunders  shook  the  ebon  throne 

Of  the  startled  night, — Oh  \  then,  as  lone  reclining, 

I  listen'd  sadly  lo  tlie  dismal  storm. 

Thou  on  the  lambent  lightnings  wild  careering 

Didst  strike  my  moody  eye ; — dead  pale  thou  wert, 

Tet  passing  lovely. — ^Tliou  didst  smile  upon  me, 

And,  oh !  thy  voice  it  rose  so  musical. 

Betwixt  the  hollow  pauses  of  the  storm. 


That  at  the  sound  the  winds  ibigot  to  imve. 
And  the  stem  demcm  of  the  tempeat,  diarai'd. 
Sunk  on  his  rocking  throne  lo  atill  repota^ 
Lock'd  in  the  arms  of  silence. 

Spirit  of  her! 
My  only  love ! — O !  now  again  arise. 
And  let  once  more  thine  aSiy  accents  lUl 
SoJl  on  my  listening  ear.  The  night  is  cahn* 
The  gloomy  wilbws  wave  in  sinking  cadenee 
With  the  stream  that  sweeps  below.  Divineljsfivlliqg 
On  the  still  air,  the  distant  waterfall 
Mingles  its  melody ; — and,  high  above. 
The  pensive  empress  of  the  solemn  night. 
Fitful,  emerging  from  the  rapid  cloads. 
Shows  her  chaste  face  in  the  meridian  Ay. 
No  wicked  elves  upon  the  Wadodk-kiuil 
Dare  now  assemble  at  their  mystic  revels  ; 
It  is  a  night,  when  from  their  primrose  beds. 
The  gentle  ghosts  of  ii^ured  innocents 
Are  known  to  rise  and  wander  on  the  brpeaew 
Or  take  their  stand  by  the  oppressor's  ooodk. 
And  strike  grim  terror  to  his  guilty  sooL 
The  spirit  of  my  love  might  now  awake. 
And  hold  its  custom'd  converse. 

Mary,  lo ! 
Thy  Edward  kneels  upon  thy  verdant  grsTe, 
And  calls  upon  thy  name. — ^The  breeae  that  blows 
On  hii  wan  cheek  will  soon  sweep  over  him 
In  solemn  music,  a  funereal  dirge. 
Wild  and  most  sorrowAil. — ^His  cheek  is  pole : 
The  worm  that  pUy'd  upon  thy  youthful  blooai. 
It  canker'd  green  on  hisv — Now  lost  he  stands, 
The  ghost  of  what  he  was,  and  the  cold  daw 
Which  bothes  his  aching  temples  gives  sure 

Of  speedy  dissolution. Mary,  soon 

;  Thy  love  will  lay  his  pallid  cheek  lo  thine. 
And  sweetly  will  he  sleep  with  thee  in  death. 


MY  STUDY. 

A  LETTKR  IN  HUDIBRABTIO  TKUB. 

You  bid  me,  Ned,  describe  the  place 
Where  I,  one  of  the  rhyming  race^ 
Pursue  my  studies  con  amore. 
And  wanton  with  the  Muse  in  gloiy. 

Well,  figure  to  your  senses  straight, 

Upon  the  house's  topmost  height, 

A  closet,  just  six  feet  by  lour. 

With  white-wash*d  T^-alls  and  plaster  floor. 

So  nobly  large,  't  is  scarcely  able 

To  admit  a  single  chair  and  table ; 

And  (lest  the  Muse  should  die  ynih  cold), 

A  smoky  grate  my  fire  to  hold. 

So  wondrous  small,  't  would  ranch  it 

To  melt  the  ice-drop  on  one's  nose ; 

And  yet  so  big,  it  covers  o'er 

Full  half  the  spacious  room  and  more. 

A  window  vainly  stuff'd  about, 

To  keep  November's  breezes  out. 

So  cnuty,  that  the  panes  proclaim 

That  soon  they  mean  to  leave  the  ftama 


My  furniture  I  sure  may  creck^ 
A  broken  cuair  without  a  back ; 
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A  table  wanting  just  two  lega, 

One  end  suatain'd  by  wooden  pegs ; 

A  desk— of  that  I  am  not  fervent. 

The  work  of,  Sir,  your  humble  servant, 

(Who,  though  I  say't,  am  no  such  fumbler); 

A  glass  decanter  and  a  tumbler, 

From  which  my  night-parch'd  throat  I  faiTe, 

Luxurious,  with  the  limpid  wave. 

A  chest  of  drawers,  in  antique  sectiom, 

And  saw'd  by  ma  in  aJi  directions ; 

So  small,  Sir,  that  whoever  views  *em 

Swears  nothing  but  a  doll  could  use  'em. 

To  these,  if  you  will  add  a  store 

Of  oddities  upon  the  fliior, 

A  pair  of  globes,  electric  balls,     * 

Scales,  quadrants,  prisms,  and  cobblers'  awls, 

And  crowds  of  books,  on  rotten  shelves, 

Octavos,  folios,  quartos,  twelves ; 

1  think,  dear  Ned,  you  curious  dog, 

You*Il  have  my  earthly  catalogue. 

Rut  stay, — I  nearly  had  left  out- 

My  bellows,  destitute  of  snout ; 

And  on  the  walls, — Good  Heavens!  why  there 

1  've  such  a  load  of  precious  ware, 

Of  heads,  and  coins,  and  silver  medals 

And  organ  works,  and  broken  pedals, 

(For  I  was  once  a*building  music. 

Though  soon  of  that  employ  I  grew  sick); 

And  skeletons  of  laws  which  shoot 

All  out  of  one  primordial  root; 

That  you,  with  such  a  sight,  would  swmt 

Confusion's  self  had  settled  there. 

There  stands,  just  by  a  broken  sphere, 

A  Cicero  without  an  ear, 

A  neck,  on  which,  by  logic  good, 

I  know  for  sure  a  head  once  stood ; 

But  who  it  was  the  able  master 

Had  moulded  ia  the  mimic  plaster. 

Whether  *t  was  Pope,  or  Coke,  or  Bum, 

I  never  yet  could  justly  learn : 

But  knowing  well,  that  any  head 

Is  made  to  answer  for  the  dead, 

(And  sculptors  first  their  foees  fraoM, 

And  after  pitch  upon  a  name. 

Nor  think  it  aught  of  a  misnoroer 

To  christen  Chaucer's  busto  Homer, 

Because  they  both  have  beards,  which,  ymat  koww, 

Will  mark  them  well  from  Joan  and  Juno), 

For  some  great  man,  I  could  not  tell 

But  Neck  might  answer  just  as  well, 

So  perch'd  it  up,  all  in  a  row 

With  Chatham  and  with  Cicero. 

Then  all  around,  in  just  degree, 
A  range  of  portraits  you  may  see 
Of  mighty  men,  and  eke  of  women, 
Who  are  no  whit  inferbr  to  men. 

With  these  fiiir  dames,  and  heroes  round, 
I  call  my  garret  classic  ground. 
For  though  confined,  't  will  well  cootaia 
The  ideal  flights  of  Madam  Brain. 
No  duiigeon's  wails,  no  cell  confined. 
Can  cramp  the  energies  of  mind ! 
Thus,  though  my  heart  may  seem  so  raall 
J  've  friendli,  and  't  will  contain  them  all ; 
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And  should  it  e'er  become  so  cold 
That  these  it'will  no  hunger  hold, 
No  more  may  Heaven  her  blessings  give, 
I  shall  not  then  be  Ht  to  live. 


TO  AN  EARLY  PRIMROSE. 

Mild  offipring  of  a  dark  and  sullen  sire ! 
Whose  modest  form,  so  delicately  fine. 

Was  nursed  in  whirling  storms, 

And  cradled  in  the  winds. 

Thee,  when  young  Spring  first  question'd  WJiHiKa 

sway. 
And  dared  the  smrdy  blusterer  to  die  fight. 

Thee  on  this  bonk  he  threw 

Td  mark  his  victory. 

In  this  low  vale  the  promise  of  the  year, 
Serene  thou  openest  to  the  nipping  gale, 

Unnoticed  and  alone. 

Thy  tendet  elegance. 

So  virtue  blooms,  bronght  forth  amid  the  storms 
Of  chill  adversity :  in  some  lone  walk 

Of  life  she  rears  her  head. 

Obscure  and  unobserved ; 


While  every  bleaching  breese  that  on  her 
Chastens  her  spotless  purity  of  breast. 

And  hardens  her  to  bear 

Serene  the  ills  of  life. 


SONNET. 

TO   TBI  RIVKR  TftKNT. — WKITTKN  0!f  BXOOVBT 
FROM  nCKNXSS. 

Once  more,  oh  Trent  !  along  thy  pebUy  mnf  • 

A  pensive  invalid,  reduced  and  pale. 
From  the  close  sick-room  newly  let  at  large. 

Wooes  to  his  wan-worn  cheek  the  pleasant  gale. 
O !  to  his  ear  how  musical  the  tale 

Which  fills  with  joy  the  throstle's  little  throat ; 
And  an  the  sounds  which  on  the  ftesh  brease  sail* 

How  wildly  novel  on  his  senses  float ! 
It  was  on  this  that,  many  a  sleepless  night. 

As,  lone,  he  watch 'd  the  taper's  sickly  gleam. 
And  at  his  casement  heard,  with  wild  aflright. 

The  owl's  dull  wing  and  melancholy  scream. 
On  this  he  thought,  this,  this,  his  sole  desire, 
Thus  once  again  to  hear  the  warbling  woodland  ehoir. 

SONNET. 

Give  me  a  cottage  on  some  Cambrian  wild. 

Where,  far  from  cities,  I  may  speiKl  my  days, 
And,  by  the  beauties  of  the  scene  beguiled. 

May  pity  man's  pursuits,  and  shun  his  wi^ 
While  on  the  rock  I  mark  the  browsing  goat, 

list  to  the  moontain-torreni's  distant  noise. 
Or  the  hoarse  bittern's  solitary  note, 

I  shall  not  want  the  worid's  delusiTe  joys ;' 
But  with  my  little  scrip,  my  book,  my  lyre. 

Shall  think  my  lot  complete,  nor  covet  more ; 
And  when,  with  time,  shall  wane  the  vital  tn, 

I  'n  nise  my  pilbw  on  the  desert  shore, 
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And  lay  me  down  to  rest  where  the  wild  wave 
Shall  make  sweet  music  o'er  my  lonely  grave. 


SONNET. « 

tUPPOSKD  TO   HAVE   BEEN   ADDRESIEO  BY  A  TEMALK 
LUNATIC  TO  A  LADY. 

Laoy,  thou  weepest  for  the  maniac's  woe. 

And  thou  art  &ir»  and  thou,  like  me,  art  young : 
Oh !  may  thy  bosom  never,  never  know 

The  pangs  with  which  my  wretched  heart  is  wrung. 
I  had  a  motfier  once« — a  brother  too-^ 

(Beneath  yon  yew  my  father  rents  his  head :) 
I  Iwd  a  lover  once,— and  kind  and  true. 

But  mother,  brother,  lover,  all  are  fled ! 
Tet,  whence  the  tear  which  dims  thy  lovely  eye  ? 

Oh !  gentle  lady — not  for  me  thus  weep. 
The  green  sod  soon  upon  my  breast  will  lie. 

And  sofl  and  sound  will  be  my  peaceful  sleeps 
Go  thou  and  pluck  the  roses  while  th  y  bloom — 

My  hopes  lie  buried  in  the  silent  tomb. 


SONNET. 

•OPPOSED  TO  BE  WRITTEN  BY  THE  UNHAPPY  POET, 
DEBMODY,  IN  A  STORM,  WHILE  ON  BOARD  A  SHIP 
IN  Hit  majesty's  SERVICE. 

Lo !  o'er  the  welkin  the  tempestuous  clouds 
Successive  fly,  and  the  loud-piping  wind 

Rocks  the  poor  sea-boy  on  the  dripping  Rhrouds ; 
While  the  pale  pilot,  o'er  the  holm  reclined, 

lists  to  the  changeful  fftorm,  and  as  he  plies 
His  wakeful  task,  he  oft  bethinks  him  sad. 
Of  wife,  and  little  home,  and  chubby  lad. 

And  the  half-strangled  tear  bedews  his  eyes. 

I,  on  the  deck,  musing  on  themes  forlorn. 

View  the  drear  tempest,  and  the  yawning  deep. 
Nought  dreading  in  the  green  sea's  caves  to  sleep; 

For  not  for  me  shall  wife  or  children  mourn, 

And  the  wild  winds  shall  ring  my  funeral  knell. 

Sweetly,  as  solemn  peal  of  pious  passing-belL 


SONNET. 
THE  WINTER  TRAVELLER. 

God  help  thee.  Traveller!  on  thy  journey  far; 
The  wind  is  iMtter  keen, — the  snow  o'erlays 
The  hidden  pits,  and  dangerous  hollow  ways. 
And  darkness  will  involve  thee. — No  kind  star 
To-night  will  guide  thee,  Traveller^ — and  the  war 
Of  winds  and  elements  on  thy  head  will  break, 
And  in  ihy  agonizing  ear  the  shriek 
Of  spirits  howling  on  their  stormy  car. 
Will  oflen  ring  appalling — I  portend 

A  dismal  night — and  on  my  wakeful  bed 
Thoughts,  Traveller,  of  thee,  will  fill  my  head. 
And  him  who  rides  where  winds  and  waves  contend. 
And  strives,  rude  cradled  on  the  seas,  to  guide 
His  lonely  bark  through  the  tempestuous  tide. 

1  This  Qustoncain  had  its  rits  fWim  an  eWifaot  Boimet,  "oo- 
essiooed  by  Moinr  ■  irouns  Femnle  Lonattc,**  writtsn  by  Mrs. 
Iiofit,  sod  pablithed  in  the  Moothljr  Mirror 


SONNET. 
BY  CAPEL  LOFFT,  ESa 


This  Bonnet  was  addreased  to  the  Author  of  this 
waa  eccsakw>ed  by  several  little  Qostoraaina,  nai 
Bonneta,  which  he  published  in  the  Bfoaihlp  Mirror.  BeksfS 
leave  to  return  hb  thsniia  to  the  nmcb-roapoeled  wrilar,  ftr 
the  permiaaion  ao  iioliiely  granted  to  inasrt  It  here.  Bad  Ibr  Iks 
good  opinion  he  baa  been  pleeaed  loexpreaa  oTUapradM^nas. 


Te,  whose  aspirings  court  the  muse  of  lays, 
**  Severest  of  those  orders  which  belong. 
Distinct  and  separate,  to  Delphic  song." 
Why  shun  the  Sonnet's  undulating  maze  ? 
And  why  its  name,  boast  of  Petrarchian  dajns. 

Assume,  its  rules  disown 'd  ?  whom  from  the  thvong 
The  muse  selects,  their  ear  the  charm  obe^ 
Of  its  full  harmony  >^they  fear  to  wrong 
The  Sonnei,  by  adorning  with  a  name 

Of  that  distinguish'd  import,  lays,  though  swet. 
Yet  not  in  magic  texture  taught  to  meet 
Of  that  so  varied  and  peculiar  fVame. 
O  think !  to  vindicate  its  genuine  praise 
Those  it  beseems,  whose  Lyre  a  &>'oring  impolss 
sways. 


SONNET. 

KECANTATORT,  in  REPl'T  TO   THE  roitGOl!fO 
ELEOAMT   ADMONITION. 

Let  the  sublimer  muse,  who,  wrapt  in  night* 
Rides  on  the  raven  pennons  of  the  storm. 
Or  o'er  the  field,  with  purple  havoc  warm. 
Lashes  her  steeds,  and  sings  along  the  fight. 
Let  her,  whom  more  ferocious  strains  delight. 
Disdain  the  plaintive  Sonnet's  little  form. 
And  scorn  to  its  wild  cadence  to  conform 
The  impetuous  tenor  of  her  hardy  flight 
But  me,  far  lowest  of  the  sylvan  train. 
Who  wake  the  wood-nymphs  from  the  forest  sliada 
With  wildest  song ; — Me,  much  behoves  thy  aid 
Of  mingled  melody  to  grace  my  strain. 
And  give  it  power  to  please,  as  soft  it  flows 
Through  the  smooth  murmurs  of  thy  frequent  elosa 


SONNET. 

ON  HEARING  THE  BOUNDS  OF  AN  iEOLIAN  HARF. 

So  ravishingly  soft  upon  the  tide 
Of  the  infuriate  gust  it  did  career. 
It  might  have  soothed  its  rugged  charioteer. 
And  sunk  him  to  a  zephyr ; — then  it  died. 
Melting  in  melody : — and  I  descried. 
Borne  to  some  wizard  stream,  the  form  appear 
Of  Druid  sage,  who  on  the  far-oflT  ear 
Pbur'd  his  lonesmng,  to  which  the  surge  replied : 
Or  thought  I  heard  the  hapless  pilgrim's  knell. 
Lost  in  some  wild  enchanted  forest's  boonds. 
By  unseen  beings  sung ;  or  are  these  sounds 
Such,  as  't  is  said,  at  night  are  known  to  swell 
By  startled  shepherd  on  the  lonely  heath. 
Keeping  his  night-watch  sad,  portending  death  f 
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SONNET. 

What  art  thou.  Mighty  One  !  and  where  thy  teat  ? 

Thou  broodest  on  the  calm  that  cheers  the  lands. 

And  thou  dost  bear  within  thine  awful  hands 
The  rolling  thunders  and  the  lightnings  fleet ; 
Stem  on  thy  dark-wrought  car  of  cloud  and  wind, 

Hiou  guidest  the  northern  storm  at  night's  dead 
noon, 

Or  on  the  red  wing  of  the  fierce  Moosoon, 
Dialurb'st  the  sleeping  giant  of  the  Ind. 
Id  the  drear  silence  of  the  polar  span 

Dost  thou  repose?  or  in  ihe  solitude 
Of  sultry  tracts,  where  the  lone  caravan 

Hears  nightly  howl  the  tiger's  hungry  brood  ? 
Vain  thought !  the  confines  of  his  throne  to  trace. 
Who  glows  through  all  the  fields  of  boundless  space. 


A  BALLAD. 

Be  huah'd,  be  hush'd,  ye  bitter  winds! 

Ye  pelting  rains,  a  little  rest ; 
lie  still,  lie  still,  ye  busy  thoughts. 

That  wTing  with  grief  my  aching  breast 

Oh !  cruel  was  my  faithless  love, 
To  triumph  o'er  an  artless  maid ; 

Oh !  cruel  was  my  fiiithless  love. 
To  leave  the  breast  by  him  betray'd. 

When  exiled  from  my  native  home, 
He  should  have  wiped  the  bitter  tear; 

Nor  led  me  faint  and  lone  to  roam, 
A  hcar^aick,  weary  wand'rer  here. 

My  child  moans  sadly  in  my  arms. 
The  winds  they  will  not  let  it  sleep : 

Ah,  little  knows  the  hapless  babe 
What  makes  its  wretched  mother  weep ! 


Now  lie  thee  still,  my  infant  dear, 
1  cannot  bear  thy  sobs  to  see, 

Harsh  is  thy  fiither,  little  one. 
And  never  will  he  shelter  thee. 

(%,  that  I  were  but  in  my  grave. 
And  winds  were  piping  o'er  me  loud. 

And  thou,  my  poor,  my  orphan  babe, 
Wert  nestling  in  thy  mother's  shroud ! 


THE  LULLABY 

OP  A  FEMALE  CONVICT  TO  HER  CHILD,  THE  NIGHT 
PREVIOUS  TO  EXECUTION.       , 

Sleep,  Baby  mine,'  enkerchiefl  on  my  bosom. 
Thy  cries  they  pierce  again  my  bleeding  breast ; 

Sleep,  Baby  mine,  not  long  thou  'It  have  a  mother 
To  lull  thee  fondly  in  her  arms  to  rest 

Baby,  why  dost  thou  keep  this  sad  complaining, 
Long  from  mine  eyes  have  kindly  slumbers  fled ; 

Hush,  hush,  my  babe,  the  night  is  quickly  waning, 
And  I  would  fain  compose  my  aching  head. 

Poor  wayward  wretch!  and  who  will  heed  thy  weep, 
ing, 

When  soon  an  outcast  on  the  world  thou'lt  bef 
Who  then  will  soothe  thee,  when  thy  mother's  sleeping 

In  her  low  grave  of  shame  and  in&my  7 

Sleep,  baby  mine — ^To-morrow  I  must  leave  thee, 
And  1  would  snatch  an  interval  of  rest : 

Sleep  these  last  moments,  ere  the  laws  bereave  thee, 
For  never  more  thou'lt  press  a  mother's  breast 


1  Sir  Philip  Gftioep  hss  a  posm  beffinniog,  "Sleep,  babp 


i» 


l$otta»  of  A  later  Sate. 


EXTEMPORANEOUS  VERSES. 


These  finei  were  composed  0xUmp«r»  eooa  sflar  the  pnbBca- 
lioo  of  "  CUnoa  Grove."  in  the  preieiiee  of  so  srqwsintsnce 
who  doubted  the  author's  ability  to  write  poetry. 


Thou  base  reptner  at  another's  joy, 

Whose  eye  turns  green  at  merit  not  thine  own. 
Oh.  far  away  from  generooa  Britons  fly, 
And  fmd  in  meaner  climet  a  fltter  throne. 
Away,  away ;  it  shall  not  be, 
Thou  shalt  not  dare  deflle  our  plains ; 
The  truly  generous  heart  disdains 
Thy  meaner,  lowlier  fires,  while  he 
Jojrs  at  another's  joy,  and  smiles  at  others'  jolHty. 

Tritmiphant  monster!  though  thy  schemes  succeed; 
Schemes  laid  in  Acheron,  the  brood  of  night. 


Yet,  but  a  little  while,  and  nobly  fireod. 

Thy  happy  victim  will  emerge  to  light; 
When  o'er  his  head  in  silence  that  reposes. 

Some  kindred  soul  shall  come  to  drop  a  tear ; 
Then  will  his  last  cold  pillow  turn  to  roses, 

Which  thou  hadst  planted  with  the  thorn  severe ; 
Then  will  thy  baseness  stand  confest,  and  all 

Wilt  curse  the  ungen'rous  late,  that  bade  a  Poet  ialL 

•        •        •        «        « 

Yet  ah !  thy  arrows  are  too  keen,  too  sure : 

Couldst  thou  not  pitch  upon  another  prey  1 
Alas !  in  robbing  him  thou  robb'st  the  poor, 

Who  only  boast  what  thou  wouldst  take  away. 
See  the  bm  Bard  at  midnigfatatudy  sitting. 

O'er  his  pale  features  streams  his  dying  lamp ; 
While  o'er  fond  Fancy's  pale  perspective  flitting. 

Successive  forms  their  fleet  ideaa  stampb 
Yet  say,  is  bliss  upon  his  brow  imprest  7 

Does  jocund  Health  in  thought's  still  mansion  Brtf 
Lo,  the  cold  dews  that  on  his  temples  rest 

That  short  quick  sigh — their  sad  responses  giva. 
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And  canst  thou  rob  a  Poet  of  hit  longT 

Snatch  from  the  bard  hia  trivial  meed  of  praise  f 

Small  are  his  gains,  nor  does  he  hold  them  long : 
Then  leave,  oh,  leave  him  to  er\io7  his  lays 

While  yet  he  lives— for.  to  his  merits  just. 
Though  future  ages  join,  his  fame  to  raise. 

Will  the  loud  trump  awake  his  cold  unheeding  dnstf 

^  A  * 


TO  POESY. 

ADDRKS8KD  TO  CAPEL  LOPrT,  UOn  BET.  10,  1805. 

Yks,  my  stray  steps  have  wander'd,  wandered  far 

From  thee,  and  long,  heart^oothing  Poesy! 

And  many  a  flower,  which  in  the  passing  time 

My  heart  halh  register'd.  nipp'd  by  the  chill 

Of  undeserved  neglect,  hath  shrunk  and  died. 

Heart'sooihing  Poesy ! — though  thou  hast  ceased 

To  hover  o'er  the  many-voiced  strings 

Of  my  long  silent  lyre,  yet  thou  canst  still 

Call  the  warm  tear  from  its  tbrice-hallow'd  cell, 

And  with  recalled  images  of  bliss 

Warm  ray  reluctant  heart- — Yes,  I  would  throw, 

Once  more  would  throw,  a  quick  and  hurried  bond 

O'er  the  responding  chords. — It  hath  not  ceased : 

It  cannot,  will  not  cease ;  the  heavenly  \ii-armth 

Plays  round  «my  heart,  and  mantles  o'er  my  cheek ; 

Still,  though  unbidden,  playsL-^Fair  Pocs>'! 

The  summer  and  the  spring,  the  wind  and  rain, 

Sunshine  and  storm,  with  various  intercbaBge. 

liave  mark'd  full  many  a  day,  and  week,  and  month. 

Since  by  dark  wood,  or  hamlet  far  retired. 

Spell-struck,  with  thee  1  loiter'd. — Sorceress ! 

1  cannot  burst  thy  bonds ! — It  is  but  HA 

Thy  Wuo  eyes  to  thai  deep-bespangled  vault. 

Wreathe  thy  enchanted  tresses  round  thine  orm. 

And  mutter  some  obscure  and  charmed  rhyme, 

And  I  could  follow  thee,  on  thy  night's  work. 

Up  to  the  regions  of  thrice-chasten'd  fire. 

Or  in  the  caverns  of  the  ocean-flood, 

Thrid  the  light  mazes  of  thy  volant  foot. 

Yet  other  duties  call  me,  and  mine  ear 

Must  turn  away  from  the  high  minstrelsy 

Of  thy  soul-troitcing  harp,  unwillingly 

Must  turn  away ;  there  oro  severer  strains 

(And  surely  they  ore  sweet  as  ever  smote 

The  ear  of  spirit,  from  this  mortal  coil 

Released  and  disembodied),  there  are  strains. 

Forbid  to  all,  save  those  whom  solemn  thought. 

Through  the  probation  of  revolving  years. 

And  mighty  convenw  with  the  spirit  of  truth. 

Have  purged  and  purified. — ^To  these  my  soul 

Aspireth ;  and  to  this  subliraer  end 

I  gird  myself,  and  climb  the  toilsome  steep 

With  potient  expectation. — Yea,  sometimes 

Foretaste  of  bliss  rewards  roe ;  and  sometimes 

Spirits  unseen  upon  my  footsteps  wait. 

Ajfid  minister  strange  music,  which  doth  seem 

Now  near,  now  distant,  now  on  high,  now  low. 

Then  swelling  from  all  aidea,  with  bliss  complete 

4Dd  full  fruition  fdling  all  the  soul 

Surely  such  ministry,  though  rare,  may  soothe 

The  steep  nscont,  and  cheat  the  lassitude 

Of  toil ;  and  but  that  my  fond  heart 

ReTerts  to  day-dreams  of  Ihe  summer  gone ; 


When  by  clear  fountain,  or  embowered  bnk«, 

I  lay  a  listless  muser,  priiing.  for 

Above  all  other  lore,  the  poet's  theme ; 

But  for  such  recollections,  1  could  bnoe 

My  stubborn  spirit  for  the  arduoua  path 

Of  science  imregretting ;  eye  afitf 

Philosophy  upon  her  sieepcoi  height. 

And  with  bold  step,  and  resolute  attempt. 

Pursue  her  to  the  innermost  recess. 

Where  throned  in  light  she  sits,  the  Queen  of  TnA 


ODE 
ADDRESSED  TO  H.  FITSEU, 

On  sseing  Eng ravingi  ffon  fail  DssigasL 


EBQ.  B.  A 


Mighty  magician !  who  on  Tomeo'a  bfow. 

When  sullen  tempests  wrap  the  throne  of  night. 
Art  wont  to  sit,  and  catch  the  gleam  of  light 

That  slioots  athwart  the  gloom  opaque  below; 

And  listen  to  the  distant  death-shriek  long 

From  lonely  mariner  foundering  in  the  deep^ 
Which  rises  slowly  up  the  rocky  steepw 

VMiile  the  weird  sisters  weave  the  horrid  song  : 
Or  when  along  the  liquid  sky 
Serenely  chaunt  the  orbs  on  high. 
Dost  love  to  sit  in  musmg  trance. 
And  mark  the  northern  meteor's  dance, 
(While  for  below  the  fitful  oar 
Flings  its  foint  pauses  on  the  steepy  aixxr) 
And  list  the  music  of  the  breese. 
That  sweeps  by  fits  the  bendmg  aeea ; 
And  often  bears  with  sudden  swell 
The  shipwreck'd  sailor's  funeral  knelL 
By  the  spirits  sung,  who  keep 
Their  nightpwatch  on  the  treacherutia  deep. 
And  guide  the  wakeful  hclmanian'a  eye 
To  llelice  in  northern  sky : 
And  there,  upon  the  rock  inclined 
With  mighty  visions  flll'st  the  mind. 
Such  as  bound  in  magic  spell 
Him '  who  grasp*d  the  gales  of  Hell, 
And,  bursting  Pluto's  dork  domain. 
Held  to  the  day  the  terrors  of  his  reign. 

Genius  of  Horror  and  romantic  awe ! 

Whose  eye  explores  the  socreta  of  the  dee|^ 
Whose  power  can  bid  the  rebel  fluids  oneep. 

Can  force  the  inmost  soul  to  own  iu  law ; 
Who  shall  now,  sublimest  spirit. 
Who  shall  now  thy  wand  inherit. 
From  him*  thy  darting  child  who  best 
Thy  shuddering  images  expreet? 
Sullen  of  soul,  and  stem  and  proud. 
His  gloomy  spirit  spnm'd  the  crowd. 
And  now  he  lays  his  aching  head 

In  the  dark  mansion  of  the  silent  dead. 

Mighty  magician !  long  thy  wand  haa  lain 

Buried  beneath  the  un&thomaUe  deep; 

And  oh !  for  ever  roust  its  eflRMrls  aUepf 
May  none  the  mystic  sceptre  e*er  vigain  t 

Oh  yes,  'tis  his ! — thy  other  son ; 

He  throws  the  dark-wrought  tunic  on. 
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Fue«lin  wavm  thy  wand,—- again  they  ri«e. 
Again  thy  'wildering  forma  salute  our  raviih'd  eyee ; 
llim  didst  ihou  cradle  on  the  dizzy  steep 

Where  round  his  head  the  volley *d  lightnings  flung. 
And  the  loud  winds  that  round  his  pillow  rung, 
Woo'd  the  stem  infant  to  the  arms  of  sleeps 

Or  on  the  highest  top  of  Tenerifle 
Seated  the  foailess  hoy,  and  bade  him  look 

Where  far  below  the  weather-beaten  skiff 
On  the  gulf-bottom  of  the  ocean  strook. 
Thou  mark'dst  him  drink  with  ruthleia  ear 

The  death-sob,  and,  disdaining  rest. 
Thou  saw'st  how  danger  fired  his  breast. 
And  in  his  young  hand  coucfa'd  the  viikmaxy  spear. 
Then,  Superstition,  at  thy  call. 
She  bore  the  boy  to  Odin's  Hall, 
And  set  before  his  awe-struck  sight. 
The  savage  feast,  and  spoctred  fight ; 
And  summcm'd  from  his  mountain-tomb 
The  ghastly  warrior  son  of  gloom. 
His  fabled  Runic  rhymes  to  sing. 
While  fierce  Hreevelger  flapp'd  his  wing ; 
Thou  show'dst  the  trams  the  shepherd  sees. 
Laid  on  the  stormy  Hebrides, 
Which  on  the  mists  of  evening  gleam 
Or  crowd  the  foaming  desert  stream : 
Lastly  her  storied  hand  she  waves. 
And  layH  him  in  Florentian  caves ; 
There  milder  Abies,  lovelier  themes, 
Enwrap  his  soul  in  heavenly  dreams, 
There  Pity's  lute  arrests  his-  ear, 
And  draws  the  half^reluctant  tear ; 
And  now  at  noon  of  night  he  roves 
Along  the  embowering  moonlight  grovaa, 
And  as  from  many  a  cavem'd  dell 
The  hollow  wind  is  heard  to  swell. 
He  thinks  some  troubled  spirit  sighs ; 
And  as  upon  the  turf  he  lies. 
Where  sleeps  the  silent  beam  of  night. 
He  seee  below  the  gliding  sprite. 
And  hears  in  Fanc^s  organs  aound 
Aiirial  music  warbling  round. 

Taste  lastly  comes  and  smoothes  the  whole, 
And  breathes  her  polish  o'er  his  soul ; 
Glowing  with  wild,  yet  chasten'd  beeJ, 
The  wondrous  work  is  now  complete. 
The  Poet  dreams : — ^The  shadow  fliea. 
And  fainting  fast  its  image  dies. 
But,  lo!  the  Painter's  magic  force 
Arrests  the  phantom's  fleeting  course ; 
It  lives — it  lives — the  canvas  glows, 
And  tenfold  vigor  o'er  it  flows. 

The  Bard  beholds  the  work  achieved, 
And  as  he  sees  the  shadow  rise, 
Sublime  before  his  wandering  eyea. 

Starts  at  the  image  tus  own  mind  conceived. 


ODE 
ADDRESSED  TO  THE  EA£L  OF  CAELISLB,  K.  O. 

I. 

Retiaei>,  remote  from  human  noise. 

An  humble  Pbet  dwelt  serene; 
His  lot  was  k»wly,  yet  his  joys 

Were  nuuiiibld,  I  ween. 
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He  laid  him  by  the  brawling  brook 
At  eventide  to  ruminate. 
He  watch'd  the  swallow  skimming  found. 
And  mused,  in  reverie  profouiyi. 
On  wayward  man's  unhappy  state. 
And  ponder'd  much,  and  paused  oo  deadiof  anoMD 
date. 

U.  1. 
**  Oh,  't  was  not  always  thus,"  he  cried ; 

**  There  was  a  time,  when  Geniua  dium'd 
Respect  from  even  towering  Pride, 

Nor  hung  her  head  ashamed : 
But  now  to  Wealth  alone  we  bow ; 

The  titled  and  the  rich  alone 
Are  honor'd,  while  meek  Merit  pines. 
On  Penury's  wretched  couch  reclines. 
Unheeded  in  his  dying  moan. 
As  overwhelmed  with  want  and  ifoe,  he  sinks  ur 
known. 

ni.  1. 

"Tet  waa  the  Muse  not  always  seen 
In  Poverty's  dejected  mien. 
Not  always  did  repining  rue. 
And  misery  her  steps  purine. 
Time  was,  when  nobles  thought  their  titles  graced 
By  the  sweet  honors  of  poetic  bays. 
When  Sidney  sung  his  melting  song. 
When  Sheffield  join'd  the  hannonious  throng. 
And  Lyttleton  attuned  to  love  his  lays. 

Those  days  are  gone — alas,  for  ever  gone ! 

No  more  our  nobles  love  to  grace 
Their  brows  with  anadems,  by  genius  won. 
But  arrogantly  deem  the  Mtse  as  base ; 
Ebw  different  thought  the  tires  of  this  degenerati 


race!" 


1.2. 


Thus  sang  the  minstrel : — still  at  eve 

The  upland's  woody  shades  among 
In  broken  measures  did  he  grieve, 

With  solitary  song. 
And  still  his  theme  was  aye  the  samer 

Neglect  had  stung  him  to  the  core ; 
And  he  with  pensive  joy  did  love 
To  seek  the  still  congenial  grov6. 

And  muse  on  all  his  sorrows  o'er. 
And  vow  that  he  would  join  Che  abjured  world  » 

more. 

n.  2. 

But  human  vows,  how  imil  they  be ! 

Fame  brought  Carlisle  into  his  view. 
And  all  amazed,  he  thought  to  see 

The  Augustan  age  anew. 
Fill'd  with  wild  rapturei  up  he  rose, 
No  more  he  ponders  on  the  woes. 
Which  erst  he  felt  that  forward  goes, 

Regiets  he'd  sunk  in  impotence. 
And  hails  the  ideal  day  of  virtuous  eminence. 

m.2. 

Ah !  silly  man,  yet  smarting^  sore. 
With  ills  which  in  the  world  he  bore. 
Again  oo  futile  hope  to  rest. 
An  unsubstantial  prop  at  best, 
And  not  to  know  one  swallow  mabaa  no 
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Ah!  won  he'll  find  the  brilliant  gl«UB, 
Which  flash'd  acroM  the  hemisphere, 
IlliiiBinin;  the  daiKiicw  there, 

Wm  but  a  aingle  aolitary  beam, 
While  all  aroond  remain'd  m  'coaiwed  niglit 

Siill  leaden  Ignorance  reigna  ■erene^ 
In  the  fidae  court's  delusive  height, 

And  only  one  Carlisle  is  seen. 
To  illome  the  heavy  gloom  with  pure  and  steady 

light 


DESCRIPTION  OF  A  SUMMER'S  EVE. 

Down  the  sultry  are  of  day 
The  burning  wheels  have  urged  their 
And  eve  akmg  the  western  skies 
Spreads  her  intermingling  dyes. 
Down  the  deep,  the  miry  lane, 
Creaking  comes  the  empty  wain. 
And  driver  on  the  shaft-horse  sits, 
Whistling  now  and  then  by  fits ; 
And  oft,  with  his  accustom'd  call, 
Urging  on  the  sluggish  Ball. 
The  bam  is  still,  the  master's  gone* 
And  thresher  puts  his  jacket  on. 
While  Dick,  upon  the  ladder  toll. 
Nails  the  dead  kite  to  the  wall. 
Here  comes  shepherd  Jack  at  last, 
lie  has  penn'd  the  sheep-cote  fast. 
For  'twas  but  two  nights  belbre, 
A  lamb  was  eaten  on  the  moor : 
His  empty  wallet  Rover  carries, 
Now  tor  Jack,  when  near  home,  tarries. 
With  lolling  tongue  he  runs  to  try 
If  the  horse-trough  be  not  dry. 
The  milk  is  settled  in  the  pans, 
And  supper  messes  in  the  cans ; 
In  the  hovel  carts  are  wheel'd, 
And  both  the  colts  are  drove  a-fi^d ; 
The  horMs  aie  all  bedded  up, 
And  the  ewe  is  with  the  uap. 
The  snare  for  Mister  Fox  is  set, 
The  leaven  laid,  the  thatching  wet. 
And  BeM  has  slink'd  away  to  talk 
With  Roger  in  the  holly-walk. 

Now,  on  the  settle  all,  but  Bess, 
Are  set  to  eat  their  supper  moss ; 
And  little  Tom,  and  roguish  Kate, 
Are  swinging  on  the  meadow  gate. 
Now  they  chat  of  various  things. 
Of  taxes,  ministers,  and  kings. 
Or  else  tell  all  the  village  news. 
How  madam  did  the  squire  reftise ; 
How  person  on  his  tithes  was  bent. 
And  landlord  oft  distniin'd  for  rent 
Thus  do  they,  till  in  the  sky 
The  pale-eyed  moon  is  mounted  hi|^. 
And  from  the  alehouse  drunken  Ned 
Had  reel'd — then  hasten  all  to  bed. 
The  mistress  sees  that  lazy  Kate 
The  happing  coal  on  kitchen  grate 
Has  laid — while  roaster  goes  throogboat, 
Sees  shutters  6st,  the  mutifir  out. 
The  candles  safe,  the  hearths  all  clear. 
And  nought  fiom  thieves  or  fire  to  fear : 


Then  both  to  bed  together  creeps 
And  join  the  general  troop  of  aleopb 


TO  CONTEMPLATION. 

CoMK,  pensive  sage,  who  lov'at  lo  dweO 
In  some  retired  Lapponian  cell. 
Where,  for  from  noise  and  riot  ndm. 
Resides  seqoestor'd  Solitude, 
Come,  and  o'er  my  k)nging  aoul 
Throw  thy  dark  aiid  'russet  stole. 
And  open  to  my  duteoua  eyes 
The  volume  of  thy  mystwiea. 

I  will  meet  thee  on  the  hill. 
Where,  with  printless  footsteps,  atiB 
The  morning,  in  her  buskin  grey. 
Springs  upon  her  eastern  way ; 
While  the  frolic  lephyrs  stir, 
Playing  with  the  gossamer, 
And,  on  ruder  pinions  borne. 
Shake  the  dew-drops  from  the  tbotn. 
There,  as  o'er  the  fields  we  pass* 
Brushing  with  hasty  feet  the 
We  will  startle  from  her  nest 
The  lively  lark  with  speckled 
And  hear  the  floating  clouds 
Her  gale-transported  matin  song. 
Or  on  the  upland  stile  embower'd. 
With  fragrant  hawihom  snowy  flimi0r*d» 
Will  sauntering  sit,  aixl  listen  stiU 
To  the  herdsman's  oaten  quill. 
Wafted  firom  the  plain  below ; 
Or  the  heifer's  frequent  low ; 
Or  the  milkmaid  in  the  grove. 
Singing  of  one  that  died  for  kure : 
Or  when  the  noontide  heats  oppress^ 
We  will  seek  the  dark  recess. 
Where,  in  the  embower'd  transhieMit 
The  cattle  shun  the  sultry  beam. 
And  o'er  us,  on  the  roaige  reclined, 
The  drowsy  fly  her  horn  shall  wiad» 
While  Echo,  from  her  ancient  oak. 
Shall  answer  to  the  woodman's  afeoke; 
Or  the  little  peasant's  song. 
Wandering  looe  the  glens  among, 
His  artless  lip  with  berries  dyed. 
And  feet  through  ragged  shoes  deseriad 

But,  oh !  when  evening's  virgin  queeo 
Sits  on  her  firinged  throne  serene. 
And  mingling  whispers,  rising  near. 
Steal  on  the  still  reposing  ear : 
While  distant  brooks  decaying  roond, 
Angment  the  mix'd  dissolving  sound. 
And  the  xephyr,  flitting  by, 
Whispers  mystic  harmony. 
We  will  seek  the  woody  lane. 
By  the  hamlet,  on  the  plain. 
Where  the  weary  rustic  nigh 
Shall  whistle  his  wild  melody. 
And  the  creaking  wicket  oft 
Shall  echo  from  the  neighboring  eroft ; 
And  as  we  trace  the  green  patb  lone. 
With  moss  and  rank  weeds  oreigrowa, 
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We  will  muse  on  peiwive  lore 
Till  iie  full  wul,  brimming  o*er. 
Shall  in  our  aptiim*d  eyes  tLppemr, 
Embodied  in  a  quivering  tear: 
Or  eke.  eerenely  ailent,  let 
By  the  brawling  rivulet. 
Which  on  its  calm  unruffled  breast, 
Bean  the  old  mossy  arch  imjjuress'd. 
That  clasps  its  secret  stream  of  glass 
Half  hid  in  shrubs  and  waving  grass. 
The  wood-nymph's  lone  secure  retreat, 
Unpress'd  by  fitwn  or  sylvan's  ieet. 
We  '11  watch,  in  eve's  etherial  bcmid, 
The  rich  vermilion  slowly  fiule ; 
Or  catch,  fiunt  twinkling  from  afar, 
The  first  glimpse  of  the  eastern  star, 
Fair  Vesper,  mildest  lamp  of  light, 
That  heralds  in  imperial  night; 
Meanwhile,  upon  our  wandering  ear, 
Shall  rise,  though  low,  yet  sweetly  clear. 
The  distant  sounds  of  postoral  lute, 
Invoking  soA  the  sober  suit 
Of  dimmest  darkness — fitting  well 
With  love  or  sorrow's  pensive  spell 
(So  erst  did  music'p  silver  lone 
Wake  slumbering  Chaos  on  his  throne). 
And  haply  then,  with  sudden  swell. 
Shall  roar  the  distant  curfew-bell. 
While  in  the  castle's  mouldering  tower 
The  hoisting  owl  is  heard  to  pour 
Her  melancholy  song,  and  scare 
IhiU  Silence  brooding  in  the  air. 
Meanwhile  her  dusk  and  slumbering  car 
Black-suited  Night  drives  on  (rom  fiur. 
And  Cynthia,  'merging  from  her  rear, 
Arrests  the  waxing  darkness  drear. 
And  summons  to  her  silent  coll. 
Sweeping  in  their  airy  pall. 
The  unshrived  ghosts  in  fairy  tranee^ 
To  join  her  moonshine  morrice-dance : 
While  around  the  mystic  ring 
The  shadowy  shapes  elastic  spring, 
'llien  with  a  passing  shriek  they  fly, 
Wmpt  in  mists,  along  the  sky. 
And  oft  are  by  the  shepherd  seen. 
In  his  kme  nighuwatch  on  the  greoi. 


Then,  hermit,  let  us  turn  our  feet 

To  the  kiw  abbey's  still  retreat, 

Embower'd  in  the  distant  glen. 

Far  ftom  the  haunts  of  busy  men. 

Where,  as  we  sit  upon  the  tomb. 

The  glow>worro's  light  may  gild  the  gloom. 

And  show  to  Fancy's  saddest  eye. 

Where  some  lost  hero's  ashes  lie. 

And  oh !  as  through  the  mouldering  arch. 

With  ivy  fill'd  and  weeping  larch. 

The  night-gale  whispers  sadly  dear. 

Speaking  drear  things  to  Fancy's  ear. 

We'll  bold  oomrounbn  with  the  shade 

Of  some  doep>wailing  rtiin'd  maid— 

Or  call  ^e  ghost  of  Spenser  down. 

To  tell  of  wM  and  Fortune's  fiowil ; 

And  bid  us  cost  the  eye  of  hope 

Bejrood  this  bad  world's  narrow  scope. 


Or  if  these  joyi,  to  us  denied, 
T9  linger  l^  the  forest's  side; 
Or  in  the  meadow,  or  the  wood, 
Or  by  the  lone  romantic  flood ; 
liOt  us  in  the  busy  town, 
When  sleep's  dull  streasos  the  people  dr 
Far  from  drowsy  pillows  flee. 
And  turn  the  church's  massy  kejr ; 
Then,  as  through  the  painted  glaas 
The  moon's  fidnt  beams  obscurely  paai; 
And  darkly  on  the  trophied  wall. 
Her  faint  ambiguous  shadows  fell ; 
Let  us,  while  the  feint  winds  wafl. 
Through  the  long  reluctant  aisle. 
As  we  pace  with  reverence  meet. 
Count  the  echoings  of  our  feet  : 
While  from  the  tombs,  with  oonfess'd  bi 
Distinct  responds  the  voice  of  death. 
If  thou,  mild  sage,  wilt  condescend 
Thus  on  my  footsteps  to  attend. 
To  thee  my  lonely  lamp  shall  biun. 
By  fellen  Genius'  sainted  urn, 
As  o'er  the  scroll  of  Time  1  pore. 
And  sagely  spell  of  ancient  lore. 
Till  I  can  rightly  guess  of  all 
That  Plato  could  to  memory  call. 
And  scan  the  formless  views  of  things. 
Or  with  old  E^pt's  fetter'd  kings. 
Arrange  the  mystic  trains  that  shine 
In  night's  high  philosophic  mine ; 
And  to  thy  name  aholl  e'er  beloqg 
The  honors  of  undying  song. 


ODE 

TO  TOB  OEMlUa  OP  ROMANOI. 

Oh  !  thou  who,  in  my  early  youth. 
When  fency  wore  the  garb  of  tniUu 
Wert  wont  to  win  my  infant  feet, 
To  some  retired,  deep>febled  scat. 
Where  by  the  brooklets  secret  tide, 
The  midnight  ghost  was  known  to  gBde 
Or  lay  me  in  some  lonely  glade. 
In  native  Sherwood's  forest  shade. 
Where  Robin  Hood,  the  outlaw  bold,' 
Was  wont  his  sylvan  courts  to  hold  \ 
And  there,  as  musing  deep  I  lay. 
Would  steal  my  little  soul  away. 
And  .all  thy  pictures  represent, 
Of  siege  and  solemn  tournament; 
Or  bear  me  to  the  magic  scene 
Where,  clad  in  greaves  and  gaberdine. 
The  warrior  knight  of  chivalry 
Made  many  a  fieree  enchanter  flee. 
And  bore  the  high-born  dame  away. 
Long  held  the  fell  magician's  prey ; 
Or  ch.  would  tell  the  shuddering  tale 
Of  murders,  and  of  goblins  pale 
Haunting  the  guilty  baron's  side 
(Whoso  floors  with  secret  blood  were  dy 
Which  o'er  the  vaulted  corridor 
On  atormy  nights  were  heard  to  rotr» 
By  old  domestic,  waken'd  wide 
vir  the  angry  winds  that  chide ; 
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Or  elie  the  myitic  tale  would  tell 
Of  GraenaLeere,  or  of  Blue-Beard  fell. 


THE  SAVOYARD'S  RETURN. 

Oh  !  yonder  ia  the  well-known  spot. 

My  dear,  my  long-loit  native  home ! 
Ob !  welcmne  it  yon  little  cot. 

Where  I  shall  reat,  no  more  to  roam ! 
Oh !  I  have  travell'd  fiu*  and  wide. 

O'er  many  a  distant  foreign  land ; 
Each  place,  each  province  1  have  tried. 

And  sung  and  danced  my  saraband : 
But  all  their  charms  could  not  prevail 
To  steal  my  heart  from  yonder  vale. 

Of  distant  climes  the  false  report 

Allured  me  from  my  native  land ; 
It  bade  me  rove— ray  sole  support 

My  C3rmbal8  and  my  saraband. 
The  woody  dell,  the  hanging  rock, 

The  chunois  skipping  o'er  the  heights ; 
The  plain  odom'd  with  many  a  flock. 

And,  oh !  a  thousand  more  delights. 
That  graced  yon  dear  beloved  retreat. 
Have  backward  won  my  weary  feet 

Now  safe  retum'd,  with  wandering  tired, 

No  more  my  little  home  I  *11  leave  ; 
And  hiany  a  tale  of  what  I  've  seen 

Shall  while  away  the  winter's  eve. 
Oh !  I  have  wander'd  far  and  wide. 

O'er  many  a  distant  foreign  land ; 
Each  place,  each  province  I  have  tried. 

And  sung  and  danced  my  saraband ; 
But  all  their  charms  could  not  prevail. 
To  steal  my  heart  from  yonder  vale. 


LINES, 

Writtao  inpromfrtii,  on  reading  the  foDowinff  paMSffs  in  Mr. 
(^■pel  Loffi't  beautiful  and  intemtias  Preface  to  Nathaniel 
Bloomfiekl'a  Poema,  joat  pnbliahed.— '*  It  haa  a  mixtnro  of 
the  aportive,  which  deepeoa  the  impreaaion  of  ita  roriancholjr 
cloae.  r  could  have  wiabed.  aa  I  have  aaid  in  a  ahort  note, 
the  coocioaion  bad  been  otherwise.  The  aoura  of  life  leas 
ofleod  mjr  taate  than  ita  aweeta  delight  iL** 

Go  to  the  raging  sea,  and  say,  "  Be  still !" 
Bid  the  wild  lawless  winds  obey  thy  will; 
Preach  to  the  storm,  and  reason  with  despair. 
But  tell  not  misery's  son  that  life  iafair. 

Thuu,  who  in  Plenty's  lavish  lap  hast  roU'd, 
And  every  year  with  new  delight  hast  told, 
Thou,  who  recumbent  on  the  laoquer'd  barge, 
Uast  dropt  down  joy's  gay  stream  of  pleasant  marge, 
Thou  may'st  extol  life's  calm,  tmtroubled  seai — 
The  storms  of  misery  never  btirst  on  thee. 

Go  to  the  mat,  where  squalid  Want  reclines, 
Go  to  the  shade  obscure,  where  Merit  pines; 
Abide  with  him  whom  Penury's  charms  control. 
And  bind  the  rising  yearnings  of  his  soul ; 
fkurvey  his  sleepless  q>uch,  and  standing  there, 
Tell  the  poor  pallid  wretch  that  U/e  is  fair! 


Press  thou  the  kmely  pillow  of  hit  hwrf. 
And  ask  why  sleep  his  languid  eyea  had  fled : 
Marie  his  dew'd  temples,  and  his  halMiai  mf^ 
His  trembling  nostrils,  and  his  deep^iswii 
His  muttering  mouth  OHiiorted  with  daapair. 
And  ask  if  Genius  could  inhabit  thero. 


rd. 


•d; 


Oh,  yes !  that  sunken  eye  with  fire  oaee 

And  rays  of  light  from  its  full  circlet 

But  now  Neglect  has  stung  him  to  the 

And  Hope's  wild  raptures  thrill  lus  breaat  no 

Domestic  anguish  winds  his  vitals  round. 

And  added  Grief  compels  him  to  the  ground. 

Lo !  o'er  his  manly  form,  decay'd  and  wm. 

The  shades  of  death  with  gradual  stepa  alea]  on ; 

And  the  pale  mother,  pining  to  decay. 

Weeps  for  her  boy  her  wretched  life  awny. 

Go,  child  of  fortune  !  to  his  early  grave. 

Where  o'er  his  head  obsctire  the  rank  weeda  wave ; 

Behold  the  heart-wrung  parent  lay  her  head 

On  the  cold  turf,  aitd  ask  to  share  hia  bed. 

Go.  child  of  Fortune,  take  thy  leaon  there^ 

And  tell  us  then  that  life  is  wondrons  fair  i 

Tet,  Lofil,  in  thee,  whose  hand  is  still  atretch'd  fortlw 
T'  encourage  genius,  and  to  foster  worth ; 
On  thee,  the  unhappy's  Hrra,  unfiiding  friend, 
T  in  just  that  every  blessing  should  descend ; 
T  is  just  that  life  to  thee  should  only  show 
Her  iaircr  side,  but  little  mix'd  with  woe. 


WRITTEN  IN  THE  PROSPECT  OF  DEATH. 

Sad  solitary  Thought!  who  keep'st  thy  vig;ila. 

Thy  soleam  vigils,  in  the  sick  roan'a  mind ; 

Communing  lonely  with  his  sinking  soul. 

And  musing  on  the  dubious  glooms  that  lie 

In  dim  obscurity  before  himr— thee, 

Wrapt  in  thy  dark  magnificence,  I  call 

At  this  still  midnight  hour,  this  awful 

When  on  my  bed  in  wakeful  rest 

I  turn  me  wearisome ;  while  all  around. 

All,  all,  save  me,  sink  in  forgetfulness ; 

I  only  wake  to  watch  the  sickly  taper 

Which  lights  me  to  my  tomb. — Yes,  'tis  the  hand 

Of  Death  I  feel  press  heavy  on  my  vitala. 

Slow  sapping  the  vnirm  current  of  existeBce. 

My  moments  now  are  few — the  sand  of  life 

Ebhs  fosily  to  its  Hnish. — ^Yet  a  little. 

And  tlie  last  fleeting  ptirticle  will  fell. 

Silent,  unseen,  unnoticed,  unlamented. 

Come  then,  sad  Thought !  and  let  us  meditate 

While  meditate  we  may. — We  have  now 

But  a  small  portion  of  what  men  call  time 

To  hold  communion ;  for  even  now  the  knife. 

The  separating  knife,  I  feel  divide 

The  tender  bond  that  binds  my  soul  to  earth. 

Yes,  I  must  die — I  feel  that  I  must  die ; 

And  though  to  me  has  life  been  dark  and  dreeif , 

Though  Hope  for  me  has  smiled  but  to  deeeive. 

And  Disappointment  still  pursued  her  blandiahnenli^ 

Yet  do  I  feel  my  soul  recoil  within  me 

As  1  contemplate  the  dim  gulf  of  death, 
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The  shuddering  void,  the  twful  blank — iiatoritj. 
Ay,  I  had  plann'd  full  many  a  sanguine  ■chenu 
Of  earthly  happiness— romantic  schemes. 
And  fraught  with  loveliness ;  and  it  is  hard 
To  feel  the  hand  of  Death  arrest  one's  stepa. 
Throw  a  chill  blight  o'er  all  one's  budding  hopes. 
And  hurl  one's  soul  untimely  to  the  shades, 
Lost  in  the  gaping  gulf  of  blank  oblivion. 
FiAy  years  hence,  and  who  will  hear  of  Henry? 
Oh !  none ;— another  busy  brood  of  beings 
Will  shoot  up  in  the  interim,  and  none 
Will  hold  him  in  remembrance.     I  shall  sink, 
Ar  sinks  a  stranger  in  the  crowded  streets 
Of  busy  London .■ — Some  short  bustle's  caused, 
A  few  iiujuirfes,  and  the  crowds  close  in, 
And  all  s  fergotteii. — On  my  grassy  grave 
The  men  of  future  times  uill  careless  tread. 
And  read  my  name  upon  the  sculptured  stone; 
Nor  will  tho  sound,  Ikmiliar  to  their  ears. 
Recall  my  vanish'd  memory. — 1  did  hope 
Vor  better  things ! — I  hoped  I  should  not  leave 
The  earth  without  a  vestige ; — ^Faie  decrees 
It  shall  be  otherwise,  and  I  sulnnit. 
Henceforth,  O  world,  no  more  of  thy  desires! 
.\o  more  of  Hope !  the  wanton  vagrant  Hope ! 
I  abjure  all. — Now  other  cares  engross  me. 
And  my  tired  soul,  with  emulative  haste, 
liooks  to  its  God,  and  plumes  its  wings  ibr  Heaven. 


PASTORAL  SONG. 

Come,  Anna !  come,  the  morning  dawnn, 

Faint  streaks  of  radiance  tinge  the  ikies : 
Come,  let  us  seek  the  dewy  lawns. 
And  watch  the  early  lark  arise ; 
While  Nature,  clad  in  vesture  gajr. 
Hails  the  loved  return  of  day. 

Our  flocks,  that  nip  the  scanty  blade 

Upon  the  moor,  shall  seek  the  vaie  { 
And  then,  secure  beneath  the  shades 
We'll  listen  to  lite  throstle's  tale; 
And  watch  the  silver  clouds  above* 
As  o'er  the  azure  vault  they  rove. 

Come,  Anna!  rtime,  and  bring  thy  lute, 
#  That  wiih  its  tonc^  so  soAly  sweet, 
In  cadence  with  my  mellow  flute. 
We  may  beguile  the  noontide  heat ; 

While  near  the  mellow  bee  shall  join. 

To  raise  a  harmony  divine. 

And  then  at  eve,  when  silence  reigns. 

Except  when  heard  the  beetle's  bum. 
We  '11  leave  the  sober-tinted  plains, 
To  the^e  sweet  heights  again  we  11  oome; 
And  thou  to  thy  soft  lute  shall  play 
A  solemn  vesper  to  departing  day. 


VERSES. 

^HXN  pride  and  envy,  and  then  scorn 
Of  wealth,  my  heart  with  gall  imbaed, 

I  thought  how  pleasant  were  the  mom 
Of  silence,  m  the  solitude ; 
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To  hear  the  Ibreat  bee  on  wing, 
Or  by  the  stream,  or  woodland  spring, 
To  lie  and  muse  alone— alone. 
While  the  tinkling  waters  moan. 
Or  sucli  wild  somids  arise,  es  say, 
Man  and  noise  are  lar  away. 

Now,  surely,  thought  I,  there 's  enow 

To  fill  liie's  dusty  way ; 
And  who  will  miss  a  poet's  feet, 

Or  wonder  where  he  stray? 
So  to  the  woods  and  waste  I'll  go: 

And  I  will  build  an  osier  bovyer : 
And  sweetly  there  to  me  shall  flow 

The  meditative  bout. 

And  when  the  Autumn's  withering  hand 
Shall  strew  with  leaves  the  sylvan  land, 
I  '11  to  the  ibreat  caverns  hie : 
And  in  the  dark  and  stormy  nights, 
I  '11  listen  to  the  shrieking  sprites, 
Who,  in  the  wintry  wdids  and  floods. 
Keep  jubilee,  and  shred  the  woods : 
Or,  as  it  drifted  soft  and  slow, 

Hurl  in  ten  thousand  shapes  the  snow. 

•  e  «  « 


EPIGRAM 

ON  ROBERT  BLOQMFEBLD. 

Bloompield,  thy  happy-oroen'd  name 
Insures  continuance  to  thy  fame ; 
Both  sense  and  troth  this  verdict  gWe, 
While /eUs  shall  bloom,  thy  name  shall  live! 


ODE  TO  MIDNIGHT. 

Season  of  general  rest,  whose  solemn  still 
Strikes  to  the  trembling  heart  a  fcarfiil  chill. 

But  speaks  to  philosophic  souls  delight, 
Thee  do  I  hail,  as  at  my  casement  high, 
My  candle  waning  melancholy  by, 

I  sit  and  taste  the  holy  calm  of  night 


Yon  pensive  orb,  that  through  the  ether 
And  gilds  the  misty  shadows  of  the  vales, 

Hanging  in  thy  dull  rear  her  vestal  flame. 
To  her,  while  all  around  in  sleep  recline. 
Wakeful  I  raise  my  orisons  divine, 

And  sing  the  gentle  bonort  of  her  name : 

While  Fancy  lone  o'er  me  her  votary  bends. 
To  lift  my  soul  her  &iry  visions  semn. 

And  pours  upon  my  ear  her  thrilling  song. 
And  Superstition's  gentle  terrors  come. 
Sec,  nee  yon  dim  ghost  gliding  through  the  gloom ! 

See  round  yon  church-yard  elm  what  spectres 
throng! 

Meanwhile  I  tune,  to  some  romantic  lay. 
My  flageolet— and,  ss  I  pensive  play, 

The  sweet  notes  echo  o'er  the  mountain  scene : 
The  traveller  late  joumejring  o'er  the  aioon^ 
Hears  them  aghast — (while  still  the  dull  owl  povn 

Her  hollow  screams  each  dreary  pause  b^twieeo^ 
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Tin  in  the  lonelj  urn  ot  he  tptm  ibm  h^ 
Kowfristlf  flMhiof  on  the  giooM  of 

Wbon  I,  poor  mwor.  oif  looo  Ticik  kaep^ 
And  'and  the  dmuj  tiAiMadt  ■efcnc, 
CmC  a  Bocb  roning  gianco  npon  iho  iMBe. 

And  niM  nqr  nKnrnfiil  ejw  lo  HflnTcn,  and 


ODE  TO  THOUGHT. 
Wonaat 


keep? 


Hemce  away.  TindietiTe  Thooglit! 

Thy  pictwaa  ara  of  pain ; 
ITm  viawna  Ihioogh  thy  daih  oyo  eanght, 
Thij  with  no  geoile  chanw  ara  fianghl. 
So  pr'ythaa  back  again. 
I  would  not  weep. 
I  wiih  to  sleeps 
llMn  why,  thon  busy  fee,  with  me  Ay  vigila 

Why  doat  o*er  bed  and  coo^  radine  f 

b  thit  thy  new  delightr 
Pile  viiitant!  it  ia  not  thine 
To  keep  thy  aeoiry  ihioagh  the  mine. 
The  dark  vault  of  the  night: 
T  ia  thine  to  die. 
While  o'er  the  eye 
l*he  dewi  of  ilumber  prea,  and  waking  nnowfl  fly. 

Go  thou,  and  bide  with  him  who  gnidea 

Ilii  bark  throogh  lonely  aeaa ; 
And  aa  reclining  on  hia  helm. 
Sadly  he  marka  the  itarTy  realm. 
To  him  thon  mayat  bring  coae ; 
But  thou  to  me 
Art  misery, 
So  pr'ytbee,  pr'yihee,  plane  thy  wingi,  and  from  my 
pillow  flee. 

And,  Memory !  pray  what  art  thon  f 

Art  thou  of  neaiore  bomf 
Does  blim  nnlainted  from  tbee  flow  ? 
The  rote  that  genu  thy  penaive  blow, 
b  it  without  a  thorn  ? 
With  all  thy  nnilea. 
And  witching  wilea, 
Ynt  imt  unfreqnent  faitternam  thy  moumfol  sway 
defiles. 

I'hp  dniwsy  nigbt-walch  has  forgot 

To  call  the  wlemn  hour: 
LiiU'd  by  the  winds  he  slumbers  deep. 
While  I  in  vain,  capricious  Sleep! 
Invoke  thy  tardy  power ; 
And  restless  lie, 
With  unclosed  eye. 
And  count  the  tedious  hours  as  abw  they  miuuto  by. 


GENIU& 

ANODB. 
LI. 

Many  there  be,  who,  tibrough  the  vale  of  life, 
With  velvet  pace,  unnoticed,  softly  go. 

While  jarring  Discord's  inharmonioua  strife 
Awakes  them  not  to  woe. 


By  them  unheeded. 

GncD-eyed  GiieC 

Sesoolhly  they  pomie 

With  even  imor 

Alike  ihioogh  chmdy 

lliensinkin 


daU 


ran. 


n  1. 

But,  ah!  a  lew  there  be  wboas  griefi  6m 

And  weeping  Woe  and  Disa 
Repining  Penury,  and  Sonow  soar. 

And  selfconsuming  Spleen, 
And  these  are  Genius'  frvoriica 
Know  the  thoogbuthroned  aund  to 
And  from  her  fleshy  seat  lo  draw 

To  realms  where  Fancy's  golden  orhils 
Disdaining  all  hot  'wihlering  Bapuaie'a  Inw, 

The  captivated  sooL 

ro.  1. 

Genius,  from  thy  stany  fluanet 

High  above  the  burning  aoiie. 
In  radiant  robe  of  light  anay'd. 
Oh !  hear  the  plaint  by  thy  sad  fiivorile  made. 

His  melancholy  moan. 
He  tells  of  scorn,  he  tells  of  broken  vowa. 

Of  sleepless  nights,  of  angniab-riddan  dqra. 
Pangs  that  his  sensibility  uprooae 

To  curse  bis  being  and  his  thiiai  fir 
Thou  gavest  to  him  vrith  treble  €iree  to  fiel 

The  sting  of  keen  nef^ect,  the  rich  man'a 
And  what  o'er  aU  does  in  hb  soul  preside 

Predominant,  and  tempers  him  to  atael. 
His  high  indignant  pride. 

L2. 

Lament  not  ye,  who  humUy  steal  thnmi^  lift. 

That  Genius  visits  not  your  lowly  shed ; 
For  ah !  what  woes  and  sorrows  ever  rifi 

Distract  his  hapless  head ! 
For  him  awaits  no  balmy  sleep, 
He  wakes  all  night,  and  wakes  to  weep ; 
Or  by  his  lonely  lamp  he  sits 

At  solemn  midnight  when  the  peasant  aleeps; 
In  feverish  stiiily,  and  in  moody  fits 

His  mournful  vigils  keeps. 

IL2. 

And,  oh !  for  what  consumes  his  watchlhl  oil  ? 

For  what  docM  thus  he  \ii*nste  life*a  fleeting  breath  f 
T  is  for  neglect  and  penary  he  doth  tatl« 

*T  is  for  untimely  death. 
liO !  where  dejected  pole  he  lies. 
Despair  depicted  in  his  eyes : 
He  feels  the  vital  flame  decrease, 

He  sees  the  gmve  wide-yawning  fir  ita  piw. 
Without  a  friend  to  soothe  his  soul  to 

And  cheer  the  expiring  ray. 

in.9. 

By  Sulmo's  bard  of  mournful  fome. 
By  gentle  Otway's  magic  name. 
By  him,  the  youdi,  who  smiled  at  death. 
And  rashly  dared  to  slop  his  vital  fanath, 
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Will  I  thy  pangB  proclaim ; 
For  itill  to  miieiy  closely  thoa'rt  allied. 
Tboagh  gaudy  pageants  glitter  by  thy  ride, 

And  fiir-resounding  Fame. 
What  though  to  thee  the  danled  miUiooi  bow, 
And  to  thy  posthumous  merit  bend  them  low ; 
Though  unto  thee  the  monarch  looks  with  awe, 
And  thou  at  thy  flash'd  ear  dost  nations  draw. 
Yet,  ah !  unseen  behind  thee  fly 

Corroding  Anguish,  sool-subduing  Phin, 
And  Discontent,  that  clouds  the  fiiirest  sky : 
A  melancholy  train. 
Tes,  Genius !  thee  a  thousand  cares  await. 
Mocking  thy  derided  state : 
Thee  chill  Adveirity  will  still  attend. 
Before  whose  face  flies  fiut  the  summer's  flicnd. 

And  leaves  thee  all  forlorn ; 
While  leaden  Ignorance  rears  her  hesd  and  laughs, 

And  &t  Stupidity  shakes  his  jolly  rides. 
And  while  the  cup  of  affluence  he  quaffi^ 
With  bee-eyed  Wisdom,  Genius  derides, 
Who  toils,  and  every  hardship  doth  oat-brave. 
To  gain  the  meed  of  praise,  when  he  is  mouldering 
in  his  grave. 


FRAGMENT  OF  AN  ODE  TO  THE  MOON. 

I. 

Mild  orb,  who  floatest  diroagh  the  realm  of  night, 

A  pathless  wanderer  o*er  a  lonely  wild. 
Welcome  to  me  thy  soft  and  penrive  light, 
Which  oft  in  childhood  my  lone  thoughts  beguiled^ 
Now  doubly  dear  as  o'er  my  rilent  seat, . 
Nocturnal  Study's  still  retreat, 
It  casts  a  mournful  melancholy  gleam. 
And  through  my  lofty  casement  weaves. 
Dim  through  the  vine's  endrcling  leaves. 
An  intermingled  beam. 

n. 

These  feverish  dews  that  on  my  temples  hang. 

This  quivering  lip,  these  eyes  of  dying  flame ; 
These  the  dread  signs  of  many  a  secret  pang : 

These  are  the  meed  <^  him  who  pants  for  iame ! 
Pile  moon !  from  thoughts  like  these  divert  my  soul ; 

Lowly  I  kneel  before  thy  shrine,  on  high : 
My  lamp  expires ; — beneath  thy  noild  control. 

These  restless  dreams  are  ever  wont  to  fly. 

Come,  kindred  mourner!  in  my  breast 
Soothe  these  discordant  tones  to  rest. 

And  breathe  the  soul  of  peace : 
Mild  viritor !  I  feel  thee  here. 
It  m  not  pain  that  brings  this  tear, 

For  thou  hast  bid  it  cease. 
Oh !  many  a  year  has  pass'd  away 
Since  I,  beneath  thy  fiiry  ray. 

Attuned  my  infont  reed: 
When  wilt  thou.  Time !  those  days 
Those  happy  momenta  now  no 


Twin  sisters !  fointly  now  ye  deign 
Your  magic  sweets  on  me  to  shed. 
In  vain  your  powers  are  now  essay'd 

To  chase  superior  peiiL 

And  art  thou  fled,  Uiou  welcome  orb  f 

So  swiftly  {deasure  flies ! 
So  to  mankind,  in  darkness  lost. 

The  beam  of  ardor  dies. 
Wan  Moon!  thy  nightly  task  b  done, 
And  now,  oicurtain'd  in  the  main. 

Thou  sinkest  into  rest ; 
But  I,  in  vain,  on  thorny  bed. 

Shall  woo  the  god  of  soft 


When  on  the  lake's  damp  marge  I  lay. 
And  mark'd  the  northern  meteor's  danea^ 

Bland  Hope  and  Fancy,  ye  were  thara 
To  inspirate  my  traooe. 


FRAGMENT. 

Loud  rage  the  winds  without. — ^The  wintiy  dead 
O'er  the  cold  north  star  casts  her  flitting  shioud ; 
And  Silence,  pausing  in  some  snow-clad  dale. 
Starts  as  she  hears,  by  fits,  the  shrieking  gale: 
Where  now,  riiut  out  firom  ewery  still  retreat. 
Her  pine-clad  summit,  and  her  woodland  seat. 
Shall  Meditation,  in  her  saddest  mood. 
Retire  o'er  all  her  penrive  stores  to  brood  f 
Shivering  and  blue  the  peasant  eyes  askance 
The  drifted  fleeces  that  around  him  dance, 
And  hurries  on  his  half-averted  form. 
Stemming  the  fury  of  the  ridelong  storm. 
Him  soon  shall  greet  his  snow-topt  [coC  of  thatchj 
Soon  shall  his  'numb'd  hand  tremble  on  the  latdi. 
Soon  from  his  chinmey's  nook  the  cheerful  flame 
Difiuse  a  genial  warmth  throughout  his  frame ; 
Round  the  light  fire,  while  roars  the  north  wind  krad. 
What  merry  groups  of  vacant  feces  crowd ; 
These  hail  his  coming — these  his  meal  prepare. 
And  boast  in  all  diat  cot  no  lurking  care. 

What,  though  the  social  circle  be  denied  f 
Even  sadness  brightens  at  her  own  fire-side. 
Loves,  with  fix'd  eye,  to  watch  the  fluttering  Maze, 
While  musing  Memory  dwells  on  former  days ; 
Or  Hope,  blest  spirit!  smiles — and,  still  forgiven. 
Forgets  the  passport,  while  she  points  to  Heaven. 
Then  heap  the  fire«— shut  out  the  biting  air. 
And  from  its  station  wheel  the  easy  chair : 
Thus  fenced  and  warm,  in  rilent  fit  'tis  sweet 
To  hear  without  the  bitter  tempest  beat, 
All,  all  alone— 40  rit,  and  muse,  and  righ. 

The  penrive  tenant  of  obscurity. 

•        «        •        «        • 


FRAGMENT. 

Oh  !  thou  most  fetal  of  Fsndom's  train. 
Consumption !  rilent  dieater  of  the  eye ; 

Thou  comest  not  robed  in  agoniring  pain,  ' 

Nor  mark'st  thy  cooise  with  Death's  delorive  dye 
But  rilent  and  unnoticed  ihou  dost  lie ; 

O'er  life's  soft  springs  thy  venom  dost  diffuse. 
And,  while  thou  givesi  new  lustre  to  the  eye. 

While  o'er  the  cheek  are  spread  health's  ruddy  hues. 

E'en  then  life's  little  rest  thy  cruel  power  subdoaa 
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Oft  I  *ve  lieheld  thee,  in  the  glow  of  youth, 

Ilid  'neath  the  bluihing  roeee  which  there  bloom'd, 

And  droi4  a  tear,  for  then  thy  cankering  tooth 
I  knew  u*ould  never  atay,  till,  all  conaumed, 
In  the  cold  vault  of  death  he  were  entomb'd. 

But  oh !  what  sorrow  did  I  fktt\,  aa  awift, 

In«idio(iH  ravBger!  I  mw  thee  fly 
Through  liiir  Lucina'a  breaat  of  whiteat  anow, 

Preparing  swift  her  paauge  to  the  aky ! 
Though  ktill  intelligence  beam'd  in  the  glance, 

The  liquid  lustre  of  her  fine  Ude  eye ; 
Vet  toon  did  languid  liatlesaneas  advancek 
And  soon  ahe  calmly  aunk  in  death'a  repugnant  trance. 

Even  when  her  end  waa  swiAly  drawing  near, 
And  dissolution  hover'd  o'er  her  head ; 

Even  then  ro  beautefna  did  her  form  appear, 
Tliat  uune  who  saw  her  but  admiring  said. 
Sure  so  much  beauty  never  could  be  dead. 

Vet  the  dark  lash  of  her  expreanve  eye, 

fjent  lowly  down  upon  the  languid 


I  HAVE  a  wish,  and  near  my  heart 

That  wish  lies  buried ; 
To  keep  it  there  *s  a  foolish  port. 

For,  oh !  it  must  not  be. 

It  must  not,  must  not  be. 

Why,  my  fond  heart,  why  beafst  tliuu  aof 

Tlie  dream  is  fair  to  aee — 
But,  did  the  lovely  flatterer  go ; 

It  must  not,  must  not  be. 

Oh !  no.  it  must  not  be. 

T  is  well  this  tear  in  secret  fall*. 

This  weakness  suits  not  mo  ; 
I  know  where  sterner  duly  colln — 

Ir  must  not,  cannot  be. 

Oh !  no,  it  cannot  be. 


Onci  more  his  beagles  wake  the  slumb'ring  rnxni. 

And  the  high  woodland  echoes  to  his  horn, 

As  on  the  mountain  cliff  the  hunter  band 

Chose  the  fleet  chamois  o'er  the  unknown  land  ; 

Or  sadly  silent,  from  some  jutting  steep. 

He  throws  his  line  into  the  gulfy  deep, 

\Vhere,  in  the  wildemeas  grotesque  and  drear. 

The  loud  Arve  stuns  the  eve*a  repoaing  ear ; 

Or,  if  his  lost  domestic  jojra  ariae. 

Once  more  the  prattler  its  endeariuents  tries — 

It  lisps,  "  My  father !"  and  as  newly  prcst 

Its  close  embraces  meet  his  lonely  breast 

Ilia  lon((-l(>Ki  partner,  loo,  at  length  restored. 

Leans  on  his  arm,  and  decks  the  social  board. 

Yet  still,  mysterious  on  his  fever'd  brain 

The  deep  impressions  of  his  woea  remain; 

lie  thnilu  Hhe  weepa. — ^'^  And  why,  ray  love,  so  pale? 

What  hidden  grief  could  o'er  thy  peace  prevail. 

Or  is  it  fancy — yet  thou  doat  but  *  •;" 

And  then  he  weepa,  and  weepa,  he  knowa  not  why. 


DiKAR  winter !  who  dnat  knock 

So  loud  and  angry  on  my  cottage  rooC 


In  the  loud  night-atorm  wTapl,  while  drilling  snoHa 

The  cheerlesa  waaie  iuvcat,  and  cold,  and  wide. 

Seen  by  the  flitting  atar,  the  landacape  gleama; 

With  no  imholy  awe  I  hear  thy  voice, 

Aa  by  my  dying  embers,  safely  houaed, 

I,  in  deep  ailence.  muae.  Though  I  am  kme. 

And  my  low  chibmey  owna  no  cheering  Toioe 

Of  friendly  oonvenM ;  yet  not  oomfonleea 

la  my  long  evening,  nor  devoid  of  thoughia 

To  cheat  the  ailent  hoora  upon  Iheir  way. 

There  are,  who  in  thia  duk  and  iearfiil  oi^bt, 

Houaeleaa,  and  cold  <^  heart,  are  forced  to  bide 

Theae  beating  anowa,  and  keen  relentleae 

Wa3r&ring  men,  or  wandereia  whom  no 

Awaita,  nor  reat  fitnn  travel,  aave  the  inn 

Where  all  the  joumiers  of  mortal  life 

Lie  down  at  laiat  k>  oleep.  Yet  aone  there  be 

Who  .merit  not  to  aufler.-^lnfiuicy, 

Aim!  ainew-ahrinking  age,  are  not  eiempt 

From  penury's  aevereai,  deadlieat  gripe. 

Oh !  it  doth  chill  the  eddying  heart*a  bkxid  tn 

The  guileless  cheek  of  infiuicy  tum*d  blue 

With  the  keen  c<^. — Lo,  where  the  baby  hwif* 

On  his  wan  parent's  hand ;  his  shiv'ring  akin 

Half  bare,  aiid  opening  lo  the  biting  gale. 

Poor  shiverer,  to  hia  mother  he  upiuma 

A  meaning  look  in  silence !  then  he  caata 

Aakance,  upon  the  howling  waate  before, 

A  mournful  glance  upcm  the  forward  way— 

But  all  liea  dreary,  and  cold  aa  hope 

In  his  forsaken  breast 


Bkhold  tlie  shepherd  boy,  who  homeward  tends, 
i  Finish 'd  his  daily  labor. — O'er  the  path. 
Deep  o\*erhung  with  hcrbi^e,  doea  he  atroll 
With  pace  irregular :  by  fits  he  runs. 
Then  sudden  stops  with  vacant  countenanee. 
And  picks  the  pw.gent  herb,  or  on  the  stile 
IJsiIoraly  sits  and  twines  the  reedy  whip. 
And  carols  blithe  his  short  and  simple  aong. 
I'hricr  happy  idler! — thou  hast  never  known 
Uetjnemcnt's  piercing  pang ;  thy  joya  are  amall. 
Yet  are  they  unalloy'd  with  bitter  thought 
And  after  misery. — As  I  behold 
Thy  placid,  artless  countenance,  I  feel 
Strange  envy  of  thy  state,  and  ftin  would  duaigt 
These  short,  uncommon  hours  of  keener  bUai 
For  thy  long  day  of  equal  happineas. 

Heaven  grant  no  aAer  trials  may  imprfaif 
Trouble's  deep  wrinkle  on  thine  open  fiKS, 
And  cloud  thy  generous  faatnrtfc     Miay'at  tlMMt  tned 
lii  the  calm  paths  through  which  thy  lathera  Und 
To  their  late  graves  of  honorable  reat: 
Su  will  thy  lot  be  happy.   So  the  hour 
Of  death  come  clad  in  lovelineas  and  joy ; 
And  aa  thou  lay'M  down  thy  blanched  bend 
Beneath  the  narrow  mound,  aflection'a  hand 
Will  bend  the  osier  o'er  thy  peaceful  grave. 
And  bid  the  lily  blossom  on  thy  turf 
But,  oh !  may  Heavm  avert  from  ihee  the  etitae 
Of  mad  ianaticism :  away,  away  !•» 
Let  not  the  reatlesa  monaler  dare  poltale 
llie  calm  abodes  of  rural  innocence ! 
Oh !  if  the  wide  contagion  reach  thy  farcaiti, 
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rnhappy  peasant!  peaca  will  vanith  thence, 

And  raging  turbulence  will  rack  thy  heart 

With  feverish  dianiay :  then  discontent 

Will  prey  upon  thy  vitals,  then  will  doubt 

And  sad  uncertainty  in  fierce  array, 

With  superstition's  monstrous  train,  surround 

Thy  dreadful  death-bed ;  and  no  soothing  hand 

Will  smooth  the  painful  pillow,  fi>r  the  bonds 

Of  lender  amity  are  all  consumed 

By  the  prevailing  fire.    They  all  are  lost 

In  one  ungovernable,  selfish  flame. 

Where  has  this  pestilence  arisen  T — where 

The  Hydra  multitude  of  sister  ills. 

Of  infidelity,  and  open  sin. 

Of  disafifeclion,  and  repining  gall  7 

Oh  ye  revered,  venerable  band. 

Who  wear  religion's  ephod,  unto  ye 

Belongs  with  wakeful  vigilance  to  check 

Tlie  growing  evil.     In  the  vicious  town 

Tearless,  and  fix'd,  the  monster  stands  secure; 

But  guard  the  rural  shade !  let  honest  peace 

Yet  hold  her  ancient  seats,  and  still  preserve 

The  village  groups  in  their  primeval  bliss. 

Such  was,  Placidio,  thy  di\ine  employ. 

Ere  thou  wert  borne  to  some  sublimer  sphere 

By  death's  mild  angel 


Whkre  yonder  woods  in  gloomy  pomp  arise, 
Embower'd,  remote,  a  lowly  cottage  lies : 
Before  the  door  a  garden  spreads,  where  blows 
Now  wild,  once  cultivate,  the  brier  rose ; 
Though  choked  with  weeds,  the  lily  there  will  peer. 
And  early  primrose  hail  the  nascent  year ; 
There  to  the  walla  did  jess'mine  wreaths  attach, 
And  many  a  sparrow  twitter'd  in  the  thatch. 
While  in  the  woods  that  v^-ave  their  heads  on  high 
The  stock-dove  warbled  murmuring  harmony. 

There,  buried  in  retirement,  dwelt  a  sage, 
Whose  reverend  locks  bespoke  him  iar  in  age ; 
Silent  ho  was.  and  solemn  was  his  mien. 
And  rarely  on  his  cheek  a  smile  was  seen. 
The  village  gossips  had  full  many  a  tale 
A  bout  the  aged  "  hermit  of  the  dale." 
Some  caird  him  wizard,  some  a  holy  seer, 
Though  all  beheld  him  with  an  equal  fear, 
And  many  a  stout  heart  had  he  put  to  flight, 
?Met  in  the  gloomy  wood- walks  late  at  night 

Vet  ucU  I  ween,  the  sire  was  good  of  heart. 
Nor  would  to  aught  one  heedless  pang  impart; 
His  Honl  was  gentle,  but  he  *d  known  of  wod. 
Had  known  the  world,  nor  longer  wish'd  to  know. 
Heie,  far  retired  from  all  its  busy  ways. 
He  hoped  to  spend  the  remnant  of  his  days ; 
And  hero,  in  peace,  he  till'd  his  little  ground, 
And  unw,  unheeded,  years  revolving  round. 
Fair  was  his  daughter,  as  the  blush  of  day. 
In  her  alone  his  hopes  and  wishes  lay : 
His  only  care,  about  her  future  life, 
When  death  should  call  him  from  the  haunti  of  strife. 
Sweet  was  her  temper,  mild  as  summer  skies 
When  o'er  their  azure  no  thin  vapor  flies : 
And  but  to  see  her  aged  father  sad. 
Ho  ieac  no  care,  the  gentle  Fanny  had. 


Still  at  her  wheel,  the  live-long  day  she  sung. 
Till  with  the  sound  the  lonesome  woodlands  rung. 
And  till,  osurp'd  his  long  unqucstion'd  sway, 
The  waiiuury  bittern  wing'd  its  way. 
Indignant  rose,  on  dtsmai  pinions  borne. 
To  find,  untrod  by  man.  some  waste  forlorn. 
Where,  unmolested,  he  might  hourly  wail. 
And  with  his  screams  still  load  the  heavy  gal*. 

Once  as  I  strey'd,  at  eve,  the  woods  among. 
To  pluck  wild  strawberries, — I  heard  her  song ; 
And  heard,  enchanted.— oh !  it  was  so  soft, 
So  sweet,  I  thought  the  cherubim  aloft 
Were  quiring  to  the  spheres.     Now  the  full  note 
Did  on  the  downy  wings  of  silence  float 
Full  on  the  ravish'd  sense,  then  died  ai^-ay. 
Distantly  on  the  ear,  in  sweet  decay. 

Then,  first  I  knew  the  cot ;  thfe  simple  pair ; 
Though  soon  become  a  welcome  inmate  there : 
At  eve,  I  still  would  fly  to  hear  the  lay, 
Which  Fanny  to  her  lute  was  wont  to  play ; 
Or  with  the  Sire  would  sit  and  talk  of  war. 
For  wars  he  'd  seen,  and  bore  full  many  a  scar. 
And  oft  the  plan  of  gallant  siege  he  drew. 
And  loved  to  leach  me  all  the  arts  he  knew. 


With  slow  step,  along  the  desert  sand, 
Where  o'er  the  parching  plains  broods  red  dismay 
The  Arab  chief  leads  on  his  ruthless  band. 
And,  lo !  a  speck  of  dust  is  seen  to  play. 
On  the  remotest  confines  of  the  day. 
Arouse!  arouse!  fierce  docs  the  chieftain  cry, 
Death  calls !  the  caravan  is  on  its  way ! 
The  warrior  shouts.    The  Siroc  hurries  by, 
Hush'd  is  his  stormy  voice,  and  quendi'd  hk  mar 
derous  eye. 

TheM  linos  mif  ht  sppesr.  by  the  metre,  to  have  been  intendec 
for  ft  itaim  of  the  "  Glmft'e^.*'  perhaps  to  have  been  intro- 
duced ••  a  nmile ;  bat  tboofh  the  conception  ki  itrikins,  the 
compoiitkHi  ie  far  more  incorrect  than  tkmt  of  that  fine  frag  mcnL 


TO  A  FRIEPJD. 

To  you  these  pensive  lines  I  fondly  send, 

Far  distant  now.  my  brother,  and  my  friend. 

If.  'mid  the  novel  scene,  thou  yet  art  free 

To  give  one  silent,  museful  hour  to  me. 

Turn  from  the  world,  and  fancy,  whisp*ring  near. 

Thou  hear'st  the  voice  thou  once  didst  love  to  hear. 

Can  time  and  space,  howe'er  with  anguish  fraught. 

Damp  the  warm  heart,  or  chain  the  soaring  thought  f 

Or,  when  most  dread,  the  nascent  joy  they  blast. 

Chase  fiom  the  mind  the  image  of  the  psist  f ' 

Ah.  no !  when  death  has  robb'd  her  hoard  of  Uisa, 

What  stays  to  soothe  the  widow's  hours,  bat  thisf — 

This  cheeis  her  dreams,  and  cheats  the  ling*ring*tinie 

TiU  she  shall  reach    ••••••• 


On !  had  the  soul's  deep  silence  power  to  speak ; 
Could  the  warm  thought  the  bars  of  distanoe  hntk 
Could  the  lone  music  to  thine  ear  convey 
Each  rifing  sigh,  and  all  the  heart  can  say! 
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Dear  to  my  brtoit,  beyond  conception  dew, 
Would  tbe  long  toliiude  of  night  appemr  : 
Sweet  would  it  be  lo  beer  the  winds  mmpJtiti 
To  mark  the  heavingi  of  th«  noonlight  mtiii{ 
Sweet  to  behold  tbe  tileiit  hamlet  lie, 
With  •••••• 

But  sweeter  ftir     •        •        •        •        • 
Rose  not  unshared,  nor  fell  unraaik'd  by  tbe^ 


Tme  harp  is  still !  Weak  though  the  spirit  w«re 

That  whisper'd  in  its  rising  harmonies ; 

Tet  Mem'ry,  with  her  sister,  fond  Regret, 

Loves  to  recall  the  wild  and  wandering  airs 

That  cheer'd  the  long^fled  hours,  when  o*er  the  strings 

Hiat  spirit  hoverM.     Weak  and  though  it  were 

To  pour  the  torrent  of  impetuous  song. 

It  was  not  weak  to  touch  the  sacred  chords 

Of  pity,  or  to  snmmoii  with  dark  spell 

Of  witching  rhymes,  the  spirits  of  the  deep 

Form'd  to  do  Fancy's  bidding ;  and  (o  fetch 

Her  perfumes  from  the  morning  star,  or  dye 

Her  volant  robes  with  the  bright  rainbow's  hues. 


Or  should  the  day  be  overcast. 
We  '11  linger  till  the  shower  be  past ; 
Where  the  hawthorn's  branches  spread 
A  firagmnt  covert  o'er  the  head. 
And  list  the  rain-dro|)8  beat  the  leaves, 
Or  smoke  upon  the  cottage  caves ; 
Ot,  silent  dimpling  on  the  stream. 
Convert  to  lead  its  silver  gleam ; 
And  we  will  muse  on  human  life. 
And  think,  from  all  the  storms  of  strife. 
How  sweet  to  find  a  snug  retreat 
Where  we  may  hear  the  tempests  beat. 
Secure  and  fearless,— and  provide 
Repose  for  life's  calm  eventide. 


Mild  Vesper !  fevorite  of  the  Paphian  Queen, 

Whose  lucid  lamp  on  evening's  twilight  lone, 

Sheds  a  soft  lustre  o'er  tho  gloom  serene. 

Only  by  Cynthia's  silver  beam  outshone : 

Thee  I  invoke  to  point  my  lonely  way 

O'er  these  wild  wastes,  to  where  my  lover  bides. 

For  thou  alone  canst  lend  thy  friendly  ray. 

Now  the  bright  moon  toward  the  ocean  glides — 

No  midnight  murderer  asks  thy  guilty  aid. 

No  nighUy  robber    •    •    •    •    • 

I  am  alone,  by  silly  love  betray'd. 

To  woo  the  star  of  Venus  •  ♦  • 

*  *  •  *  • 


Iff  every  climo.  from  Lapland  to  Japan, 

Hiis  truth 's  ronfess'd, — that  man's  worst  fee  is  man. 

The  rav'ning  tribes,  that  crowd  the  sultry  zone, 

Prey  on  all  kinds  and  colore  but  their  own. 

Lion  with  lion  herds,  and  pard  with  pard. 

Instinct's  first  law,  their  covenant  and  guard. 

But  man  alone,  the  lord  of  ev'ry  clime, 

Whose  post  is  godlike,  and  wboae  pow'n  sablime, 


Man,  at  whose  birth  the  Alnighty  hand  stood  alfli 
Pleased  with  tbe  last  greai  eftirt  ^  hia  wiB, 
Man,  man  akme,  no  tenant  of  ibe  mtKi4, 
Preys  on  his  kind,  and  laps  his  beoiher's  blood : 
His  fellow  leads  where  hidden  pii^nHa  Im* 
And  drinks  with  ecsta<7  his  dying  m^ 


ODE  TO  UB£RTY. 

HiNOi  to  thy  darkest  shades,  dire  Slaveiy,  heoot! 

Thine  icy  touch  can  freeze, 

SwiA  as  the  Polar  breeze, 
The  proud  defying  port  of  human  senae. 

Hence  to  thine  Indian  cave. 
To  where  the  tall  canes  whisper  o*er  ihy 

Like  the  murmuring  wave 
Swept  by  tho  dank  wing  of  the  rapid 

And  at  the  night's  still  noon, 
The  lash'd  Angolan,  in  his  grated  cell, 

Mix'd  with  the  tiger's  yell. 
Howls  to  the  dull  ear  of  the  silent 


Bat  ooi|pe,  thou  goddess,  blithe  and  fine. 
Thou  mountain-maid,  sweet  Liberty ! 
With  buskin'd  knee,  and  bosom  bnre. 
Thy  tresses  floating  in  the  air ; 
Come, — and  treading  on  thy  feet. 
Independence  let  me  meet. 
Thy  giant  mate,  whose  awful  ferxn 
Has  oAen  braved  the  bellowing  stonB* 
And  heard  its  angry  spirit  shriek, 
Rear'd  on  some  promontory's  peak. 
Seen  by  the  lonely  fisher  fer. 
By  the  glimpse  of  flitting  star. 

His  awful  bulk,  in  dusky  shroud, 
Commizing  with  the  pitchy  cloud  ; 
While  at  his  feet  the  lightnings  play. 
And  the  deep  thunders  die  away. 
Goddess .'  come,  and  let  us  sail 
On  the  fresh  reviving  gale ; 
O'er  dewy  lawns,  and  forests  lone. 
Till  lighting  on  some  mountain  stooe. 
That  scales  the  circumambient  sky. 
We  see  a  thousand  nations  lie. 
From  Zembla's  snows  to  Afric's  heat. 
Prostrate  beneath  our  frolic  feet 

From  Italy's  luxurious  plains. 

Where  everlasting  summer  reigna. 

Why,  goddess,  dost  thou  turn  away  f 

Didst  Uiou  never  sojourn  there  f 

Oh,  yes,  thou  didst — but  fellcn  is  Rome ; 

The  pilgrim  weeps  her  silent  doom. 

As  at  midnight,  munnuring  low, 

Along  the  mouldering  portico, 

He  hears  the  desolate  wind  career. 

While  the  rank  ivy  whispera  near. 

ni-feted  Gaul !  ambitious  grasp 
Bids  thee  again  in  slavery  gasp. 
Again  the  dungeon- walls  resound 
The  hopeless  shriek,  the  groan  prolwind . 
But,  lo,  in  yonder  happy  skies, 
Helvetia's  airy  mountains  rise, 
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And,  ob !  on  her  ta))  clifib  reclined, 

Qn.y  Ftmcf,  whispering  to  the  mind : 

A«  the  wild  herdeman*!  mil  n  heard. 

Tells  me,  that  the,  o'er  al)  preferr'd, 

In  every  clime,  in  every  lone. 

Is  Liberty's  dirineet  throne. 

Yet,  whence  that  sigh  f  O  goddess !  ny, 

Has  the  tyrant's  thirsty  sway 

Dared  profane  the  sacred  seat. 

Thy  Vmg  high4avor*d,  best  retreat  f 

It  has !  it  has !  away,  away 

To  where  the  green  nles  woo  the  day ! 

Where  thoa  art  still  supreme,  and  where 

Thy  Pssans  fill  the  floating  air. 


Who  is  it  leads  the  pUnels  on  their  daDoav— 
The  mighty  sisterhood  f  who  is  it  strikes 
The  harp  of  universal  harmony  f 

Hark !  *t  is  the  voice  of  planets  on  their  dance, 

Led  by  the  arch-contriver.   Beautifol 

The  harmony  of  order !  How  they  sing, 

The  regulated  orbs,  upon  their  path 

Through  the  wide  trackless  ether !  sing  as  though 

A  syren  sat  apon  each  gUu'ring  gem. 

And  made  fair  music — such  as  mortal  hand 

Ne'er  raised  on  ihe  responding  chords ;  more  like 

The  mystic  melody  that  ofl  the  bard 

Hears  in  the  strings  of  the  suspended  harp, 

Touch'd  by  some  uhknowrn  beings  that  reside 

In  evening  breezes,  or,  at  dead  <^  night, 

Wake  in  the  long,  shrill  pauses  of  the  wind. 

This  is  the  music  which,  in  ages  hush'd. 

Ere  the  Assyrian  quaff'd  his  cups  of  blood, 

Kept  the  kmo  Chald  awake,  when  through  the  night 

He  watch'd  his  herds.  The  solitary  man, 

By  firequent  meditaticm,  leaml  to  spell 

Yon  sacred  volume  of  high  mystery. 

He  could  arrange  the  wandering  paHengers, 

From  the  pale  star,  first  on  the  silent  brow 

Of  the  nieek-tressed  Eve,  to  him  who  shinas, 

Scm  of  the  morning,  orient  Lucifer ; 

Sweet  were  to  him,  in  that  unlettered  age. 

The  openings  of  worMler. — He  could  gaze 

Till  his  whole  soul  was  fill'd  with  mystery, 

.\nd  every  night-wind  was  a  spirit's  voice, 

And  every  far-off*  mist,  a  spirit's  form : 

So  with  fables,  and  wild  romantic  dreams. 

He  mix'd  his  truth,  and  couch'd  in  symbols  dark. 

Hence,  blind  idolatry  arose,  and  men 

Knelt  to  the  snn,  or  at  the  dead  of  night ' 

Poor'd  their  ori«)n8  to  die  cloud- wrapt  moon. 

Hence,  abtn,  aOer  ages  mto  stars 

Transform 'd  their  heroes ;  and  the  warlike  dhief, 

Wirh  f<md  ^ye  (\%\\  on  aome  resplendent  gem, 

IMd  converse  with  the  spirits  of  his  sires  ^— 

With  other  eyes  than  these  did  Plato  view 

The  heavens,  and.  fill'd  with  reasonings  snbUme, 

Hali^pieroed,  at  intervals,  the  mystery. 

Which  with  the  gospel  vanish'd,  and  made  way 

For  noon-day  brightm 


How  beautiful  upon  the  element 

The  Egyptian  moonlight  sleeps! 
The  Arab  on  the  bank  hath  pitch'd  his  tent ; 

The  light  wave  dances,  sparkling,  o'er  the  deeps; 
The  tall  reeds  whisper  in  the  gale, 
And  o'er  the  distant  tide  moves  slow  the  silent  sail. 

Thou  mighty  Nile!  and  thou  receding  main. 
How  peacefully  ye  rest  upon  your  shores. 
Tainted  no  more,  as  when  from  Cairo's  lowan, 
Roll'd  the  swoln  oorbo,  by  plague!  the  monster!  slain 
Far  as  the  eye  can  see  around, 
Upon  the  solilude  of  waters  wide. 
There  is  no  sight,  save  of  the  restless  tide- 
Save  of  the  winds,  and  waves,  there  is  no  sound 

Egyptia  sleeps,  her  sons  in  silence  sleep ! 

lll-ftted  land,  upon  thy  rest  they  come — 
Th'  invader,  and  his  host.  Behold  the  deep 

Bears  on  her  ftrthest  verge  a  dusky  j{loora-~ 

And  now  they  rise,  the  masted  forests  rwe. 
And  gallants,  through  the  fiMua,  their  way  tbey  makr 
Stem  Genius  of  the  Memphian  shores,  aa*ake!—- 

The  foeman  in  thy  inmost  harbor  lies. 
And  ruin  o'er  thy  land  with  brooding  penmx.  fU^ 


GHoan  of  the  dead,  in  grim  array, 

Surround  the  tyrant's  nighdy  bed  I 
And  m  the  still,  distinctly  say, 

I  by  thy  treachery  bled. 
And  I,  and  I.  ten  tfiousands  cry ; 

From  Jaffa's  plains,  from  Egypt's  sand* 
They  oome,  they  raise  the  chorus  high, 

And  whirl  around  in  shrieking  bands. 
Loud,  and  more  loud,  the  clamors  rise, 

"Lo!  there  the  traitor!  murderer!  lies. 
He  murder'd  me,  he  murder'd  thee. 

And  now  his  bed  his  rack  shall  be. 
As  when  a  thousand  torrents  roar. 
Around  his  head  their  yells  they  pour. 
The  sweat^ropa  start,  convulsion's  hand 
Binds  every  nerve  in  iron  band. 
T  m  done !  they  fly,  the  clamors  die, 

The  moon  is  up,  the  night  is  calm, 
Man's  busy  broods  in  slumbers  lie ; 

But  horrors  still  the  tyrant's  soul  alarm. 
And  ever  and  anon,  serenely  clear. 
Have  mercy,  mercy,  heaven!  strikes  on  dull  uM 

night's 


ODE 

ON  TBI  DEATH  OF  THE  DUKE  D'ENGRUCN. 

What  means  yon  trampling !  what  that  light 

That  glimmers  in  the  inmost  wood ; 
As  though  beneath  the  felon  night. 

It  mark'd  some  deed  of  blood ; 
Behold  yon  figures,  dim  descried 
In  dark  array ;  they  speechless  glide. 
The  forest  moans ;  the  raven's  scream 
Swells  slowly  o'er  the  moated  stream, 
As  from  the  castle's  topmost  tower. 

It  chants  its  boding  song  alone : 
A  song,  that  at  this  awful  boor 

Bears  dianal  tidings  in  its  funeral  tone ; 
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Tidings,  that  in  wnie  grey  dometiic't  ear 
Will  on  lua  wakeful  bed  lUike  deep  myBterioin  fear. 

And.  hark,  that  loud  report !  't  it  done ; 

There's  murder  oourh'd  in  yonder  gloom; 
'T  ia  done,  't  is  done !  the  prise  is  won. 

Another  rival  meets  his  doom. 
The  tyrant  smiles. — with  fell  delight 
He  dwells  upon  the    •    •     •     •     • 
The  tyrant  smiles ;  from  terror  freed, 
Exulting  m  the  fi>ul  misdeed, 
And  sternly  in  his  secret  breast 
Marks  out  the  victims  next  to  fiilL 
His  purpose  fix'd ;  their  moments  fly  no  more. 

He  points. — the  poniard  knows  its  own ; 
Unseen  it  strikes, — unseen  they  die, 
Foul  midnight  only  hears,  and  shudders  at  the  groan. 
But  justice  yet  shall  lifl  her  arm  on  high, 
And  Bourbon's  blood  no  more  ask  vengeance  from 
the  sky. 


SONNET. 
TO  CAPFX  LOPPT,  ESa. 

LfOFFT,  unto  thee  one  tributary  song 
The  simple  Muse,  admiring,  lain  %%-ould  bring ; 

She  longs  to  lisp  thee  to  the  listening  throng. 
And  with  thy  name  to  bid  the  woodlands  ring. 

Fain  would  she  blaxan  all  thy  virtues  forth. 
Thy  warm  philanthropy,  thy  justice  mild ; 

Would  say  how  thiiu  didst  foster  kindred  worth. 
And  to  thy  bosom  snatch'd  Mislbrtunc's  child  : 

Firm  she  would  paint  thee,  with  becoming  zeal. 
Upright,  and  learned,  as  the  Pylian  sire, 
Would  say  how  sweetly  thou  couldst  sweep  the  lyre. 

And  show  thy  labors  for  the  public  weal. 
Ten  thousand  virtues  toll  with  joy  supreme, 
But  ah!  she  shrinks  abash'd  before  the  arduous 
theme. 


SONNET. 

TO  Tin  MOON. WRITTIN  IN  NOVKHBER. 

SuBUMK,  emerging  fiom  the  misty  verge 
Of  the  horizon  dim,  thee,  Moon.  I  hail. 
As,  sweeping  o'er  the  leafless  gmvc,  the  gale 

Seems  to  repeat  the  year's  funereal  dirgo. 

Now  Autumn  sickens  on  the  languid  night. 

And  leaves  bestrew  the  wanderer's  lonely  way, 

Now  unto  thee,  pale  arbitress  of  night ! 
With  double  joy  my  homage  do  I  pay. 
When  clouds  disguise  the  glories  of  the  day. 

And  stem  November  sheds  her  boisterous  blight, 
How  doubly  sweet  to  mark  the  m<x)ny  ray, 

!%oot  through  the  mint  from  the  etherial  height. 
And,  9tiU  unchanged,  back  to  the  memory  bring 
The  smiles  Favonian  of  life's  earliest  spring. 


SONNET. 

WRITTEN  AT  THI  GRAVE  OF  A  FRIEXD. 

Fait  from  the  West  the  fading  day-streaks  fly, 
And  ebon  Night  assumes  her  solemn  sway, 

Yet  here  alone,  unheeding  time,  I  lie. 
And  o'er  my  friend  ftill  pour  the  plaintive  lay. 


Oh !  'I  is  not  kmg  since,  George,  with  thee  I 

Tho'maid  of  musings  by  yon  moaning  wmve. 
And  hail'd  the  moon's  mild  beam,  which  nowieoew'i 

Seems  sweetly  sleeping  oo  thy  silent  grmve! 
The  busy  world  pursues  its  boisteroua  waj« 

The  noise  of  revelry  still  echoes  ioiind« 
Yet  I  am  sad  while  all  beside  is  gay ; 

Yet  still  I  weep  o'er  thy  deserted  moand 
Oh  I  that,  like  thee,  1  might  bid  sorrow  cetme. 
And  'neath  the  greensward  sleep  the  aieep  of  peace 


SONNET. 

Sweet  to  the  gay  of  heart  is  summer's  amile. 

Sweet  the  wild  music  of  the  laughing  Spring; 
But  ah !  my  soul  for  other  scenes  beguile* 

Where  gloomy  storms  their  sullen  shadow*  fling. 
Is  it  for  me  to  strike  the  Idalian  string-^ 

Raise  the  sofl  music  of  the  warbhng  wire. 
While  in  my  oars  the  howls  of  fiiiriea  ring. 

And  melancholy  wastes  the  vital  fire  f 
Away  with  thoughts  like  these!  to  some  lone  rave. 

Where  howls  the  shrill  blast,  and  where 
the  wave. 
Direct  my  steps ;  there,  in  the  lonely  drear, 

I'll  sit  remote  from  wturldly  noioe,  and  mi 

Till  throogh  my  soul  shall  Peace  her  hnla  inf^i 
And  whisper  sounds  of  comfort  in  mine 


SONNET. 

Poor  little  one !  most  bitterly  did  pom. 

And  life's  worst  ills,  Otaail  thine  early  age; 

And,  quickly  tired  with  this  rough  pilgriffiage. 

Thy  wearied  sfHrit  did  its  heaven  regain. 

Moaning,  and  sickly,  on  the  lap  of  life 

Thou  laid'st  thine  aching  head,  and  thon  dite  agb 

A  little  while,  ere  to  its  kindred  sky 

Thy  soul  retum'd.  to  taste  no  more  of  strife! 

Thy  lot  was  happy,  little  sojourner! 

Thou  hodst  no  mother  to  direct  thy  ways ; 

And  fortune  frown'd  roost  darkly  on  thy  dajra. 

Short  as  they  were.   Now,  far  fnrni  the  low  atir 

Of  this  dim  spot,  in  heaven  thou  dost  repoea. 

And  look'st  and  smilest  on  this  world's  tianaent ' 


SONNET. 
TO  DECEMBER. 

DARK-visaged  visitor!  who  comest  here 
Clad  in  thy  mournful  tunic,  to  repeat 
(While  glooms  and  chilling  rains  enwrap  ilqr  tttti 

The  solemn  requiem  of  the  dying  year; 

Not  undelightful  to  my  lisi'ning  ear 
Sound  thy  dull  showers,  as  o'er  my  woodland  i 
Dismal,  and  drear,  the  leafless  trees  they  heat: 

Not  undelightful.  in  their  wild  career. 

Is  the  wild  music  of  thy  howling  Uasis, 

Sweeping  the  groves'  long  aisle,  while  sullen' 

Thy  stormy  mantle  o'er  his  shoulder  casta. 

And,  rock'd  upon  his  throne,  with  chant  aiiMiffaa, 

Joins  the  full-pealing  dirge,  and  winter  weaves 

Her  dark  sepulchral  wreath  of  &ded  leavce. 
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SONNET. 
MISFORTUNS. 

MuroETVNi !  I  am  young,  my  chin  ia  ban ; 

And  I  have  wonder'd  much  when  men  have  toU 
How  }routh  waa  free  from  lorrow  and  from  care. 

That  thou  ihouldtt  d  well  with  me,  and  leave  theoUL 
Sore  doai  not  like  me ! — Shriveird  hag  of  hate, 

My  phiz,  and  thanks  lo  thee,  it  sadly  long ; 

I  am  not  either,  Beldame,  over  strong ; 
Nor  do  I  wish  at  all  to  be  thy  male. 
For  thou,  sweet  fury,  art  my  utter  hate! 
Nay,  shake  not  thus  thy  miserable  pate, 
I  am  yet  young,  and  do  not  like  thy  &oe ; 
And,  lest  thou  shouklst  resume  the  wild-goose  diaae, 
1 11  tell  thee  something  all  thy  heat  to  assuage, 
—Thou  wilt  not  hit  my  fancy  in  my  age. 


SONNET. 

As  thus  oppress'd  with  many  a  heavy  oaie 
(Though  young  yet  sorrowibl),  I  turn  my  ftet 
To  the  dark  woodland,  longing  mucli  to  greet 
The  ibrm  of  Peace,  if  chance  she  sojourn  there ; 
Deep  thought  and  dismal,  verging  to  despair, 
fills  my  sad  breast ;  and,  tired  with  tl^  vain  coO, 
I  shrink  dismay'd  belbre  life's  upland  toiL 
And  as  amid  the  leaves  the  evening  air 
Whispers  still  melody. — I  think  ere  long, 
When  I  no  more  can  hear,  these  woods  will  apeak; 
And  then  a  sad  smile  plays  upon  my  cheek, 
And  mournful  phantasies  upon  me  throng. 
And  I  do  ponder  with  most  strange  delight 
On  the  calm  slumbeii  of  the  dead  man's  nig^t 


SONNET.— TO  APRIL. 
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Ejouoi  of  Hie!  see  dMngefal  April 
In  varying  vest  along  t^  shadowy  skica, 
fkm  bidibng  summer's  softeat  aephyia  rJMb 
Anon,  reealling  Winter's  stormy  gale, 
And  paaring  fiomthe  cbod  her  sodden  hail! 
Th«  nmUiqg  tkroogh  the  tear  that  dims  har  eyea, 
While  Iria  with  her  braid  the  welkin  dyea, 
Ppnmise  of  sonshiiie,  not  so  prone  to  Mi 
So  to  OB,  aqioamsrs  in  Lift's  low  va]«. 
The  smiles  of  Fortane  flatter  to  deceive, 
While  still  the  Fates  the  web  of  Myatery 
So  Hope  exultant  sprands  her  alAry  sail. 
And  firom  ihc  preisnt  gkxMn  the  soul  ooovaya 
To  distant  soanieta  and  far  happier  dayai 


SONNET. 

Ti  inaiMr  apMti,  whoaa  wild  melodiee, 
At  evening  rising  slow,  yet  aweeily  dtnr, 
Stoal  on  the  nmriag  poet's  penrive  ear. 

As  by  the  wood-aprhtg  streteh'd  supine  he  liea, 
Wiian  he  wlia  now  invokes  yoa  low  is  laU, 

His  tiivd  (raaie  reslbig  on  the  earth's  cold  bcd» 

HoU  ye  voor  nighdy  vigils  o'er  his  heMi, 
Aod  chMI  a^itge  to  his  reposing  shade! 
61  3Q 


For  he  was  wont  to  love  your  madtigals ; 
And  often  by  the  haunted  stream,  that  latitf 
The  dark  sequestor'd  woodland's  inmoit  cavai; 
Would  sit  and  listen  to  the  dying  Mb, 
Till  the  full  tear  would  quiver  in  Us  c]f«, 
And  his  big  heart  woi:dd  heave  with  moiufnfhl  MSBMf: 


SONNET. 
TO  A  TAPER. 

Tis  midnight— On  the  globe  dead  sloaibaff  mm 

And  all  is  silence — in  the  hour  of  sleep; 
Save  when  the  hollow  gust,  that  swells  by  filf^ 

In  the  dark  wood  loais  ftarftdly  and  deep. 
I  wake  alone  to  listen  and  to  weep^ 

To  watoh,  my  taper,  thy  pale  beacon  bum ; 
And,  as  still  Memory  does  her  vigils  keep, 

To  think  of  days  that  never  can  retom. 
By  thy  pale  ray  I  raise  my  lengnid  head, 

My  eye  surveys  the  solitary  glooot ; 
And  the  sad  meaning  tear,  unmixt  with  dread. 

Tells  thou  dost  li^t  me  to  the  silent  tomK 
Like  thee  I  wane ;  like  thine,  my  lift's  last  ray 
Will  ftde  in  loneliness,  unwept,  away. 

SONNET. 
TOlfY  EfOTHBB. 

And  canst  thoo,  Matktr,  ftr  a  moment  think, 
lliat  we,  thy  children,  when  old  age  ahall  shed 
Its  blanching  honors  on  thy  weary  head. 

Could  from  our  best  of  duties  ever  shrink  ? 

Sooner  the  sun  from  his  high  sphere  shoirtd  sink 
Than  we,  ungrateful,  leave  thee  in  that  day. 
To  pine  in  aolitode  thy  lift  away. 

Or  shun  thee,  tottering  on  the  grive's  cold  brink. 

Banish  the  thought  S— where'er  our  steps  may  nun, 
O'er  smiling  plains,  or  wastes  wilhont  a  tree. 
Still  vrill  fcnd  memory  point  our  hearta  to  thee, 

And  paint  the  pleasures  of  thy  peaceful  hone ; 

While  duty  bidi  us  all  thy  grieft 

And  saMMth  the  pillow  of  thy  sinking 


SONNET. 

Via,  't  will  be  over  soon^-— This  sickly  dream 

Of  life  will  vanish  from  my  feverish  brain ; 
And  death  my  wearied  spirit  will  redeem 

From  this  wild  rsgion  of  unvaiiad  pain. 
Ton  brook  will  glide  aa  aoftly  aa  baftrcr— 

Yon  landaoapa  sntile^— yon  foldan  hanrestgiow^ 
Yon  sprightly  lark  on  mounting  ma§  will  soar. 

When  Henry's  name  is  heani  iwrnwa  below. 
I  sigh  whan  all  ray  youthful  fiianda  caresa, 

They  laogh  in  health,  and  future  evila  fanve ; 
Them  shall  a  wife  and  smiling  children  bless. 

While  I  am  mooldaring  in  my  silent  pnva. 
God  of  the  jostl— Thon  gavast  the  hitler c«p; 
I  bow  to  thy  bshssl»  and  drink  k  up^ 

SONNET. 
TO  00N8UMFTI0ir« 

Okntlt,  most  ganHy,  on  th^  vietira'tohaad, 
ConsamptMi%  lay  ^na  hands— lat 
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like  the  expiring  bimp,  unseen,  away, 
And  ioftly  go  lo  alumber  wiUi  the  dead. 
And  if  *t  ia  true,  what  holy  men  have  said. 

That  ttnini  angelic  oft  foretell  the  day 

Of  death  to  thoao  good  men  who  (all  thy  prey, 
0  let  the  aerial  music  round  my  bed, 
Duaolving  sad  in  dying  symphony, 

Whisper  the  solemn  warning  iii  mine  ear ! 
Thai  I  may  bid  my  weeping  friends  guod  bye 

Ere  I  depart  upon  my  journey  drear : 
And,  smiling  faintly  on  the  painful  past, 
Compoae  my  decent  head,  and  breathe  my  laat 


SONNET. 

T&ANIL4TKD  FEOM  THE  FRLMCH  OF  M.  DCSBAmRKAVZ. 


Tht  judgments.  Lord,  are  just :  thou  loveat  to 

The  lace  of  pity  and  of  love  divine ; 
But  mine  is  guil^---thou  must  not,  canst  not,  spare. 

While  heaven  is  true  and  equity  is  thine. 
Tes,  oh  my  God !— such  crimes  as  mine,  so  dread. 

Leave  but  the  choice  of  punishment  to  thee ; 
Thy  interest  calls  for  judgment  on  my  head. 

And  even  thy  mercy  dares  not  plead  for  me ! 
Thy  will  be  done—since  't  is  thy  glory's  due. 

Did  from  mine  eyes  the  endless  torrents  flow ; 
Smite — it  is  time— -though  endless  death  ensue, 

I  bless  the  avenging  hand  thai  lays  me  low. 
But  on  what  spot  shall  foil  thine  anger's  flood. 
That  has  not  first  been  drenched  in  Christ's  atoning 
blood. 


TO  A  FRIEND  IN  DISTRESS. 

Who,  when  the  Author  reaaotted  with  him  calmly,  atked 
''if  he  did  noi/ed/orhimr 

*  Do  Inoifedt*   The  doubt  is  keen  as  steeL 

Yea.  I  do  feel — most  exquisitely  feel ; 

My  heart  can  weep,  when  from  my  downcast  eye 

I  chase  the  tear,  and  stem  the  rising  sigh : 

Deep-buried  there  I  close  the  rankling  dart. 

And  smile  the  most  when  heaviest  is  my  heart 

On  this  I  act,  whatever  pangs  surround, 

*Ti$  magnanimity  to  hide  the  wound  ! 

When  all  was  new,  and  life  was  in  its  spring, 

1  lived  an  unloved  solitary  thing ; 

Even  then  I  learnt  to  bury  deep  from  day. 

The  piercing  cares  that  wwe  my  3muth  away  i 

Even  then  1  leamt  for  others'  cares  to  feel : 

Even  then  I  wept  I  had  not  power  to  heal : 

Even  then,  dee|>«oanding  through  the  nightly  gloom, 

1   heard   the  wretched's  groan,  and  moum'd  the 

wretchedls  doom. 
Who  were  my  friends  in  youth  ? — ^The  midnight 
The  silent  moonbeam,  or  the  starry  choir; 
To  these  I  'plain'd;  or  tum'd  from  outer  sight. 
To  bless  my  hmely  taper's  friendly  light ; 
I  never  yet  eould  ask,  howe'er  forlom, 
For  vulgar  pity  mixt  with  vulgar  soom ; 
The  sacred  source  of  woe  I  never  ope, 
My  breast's  my  ooflbr,  and  my  God's  my  hope. 
But  that  I  do  feel,  Time,  my  friend,  will  show. 
Though  the  cold  crowd  the  secret  never  know ; 
With  them  I  laugh— yet  when  no  eye  can  see, 
I  weep  for  nature,  and  I  weep  for  thae. 


Yes,  thou  didst  wmog  me,  * .*  * ;  I  foodlj  tlwngfcl 
In  ihee  I'd  found  the  friend  my  heart  had  aoogfal! 
I  fondly  thought,  that  thou  oouldai  pierce  Um  fuinw 
And  rMd  the  truth  that  in  my  bosooi  liea ; 
I  fondly  thought,  ere  Time's  last  daya  wera  gDoa^ 
Thy  heart  and  mine  had  mingled  into  one ! 
Yes, — and  they  yet  will  mingle.  Days  and  ycut 
Will  fly,  and  leave  us  parfnen  in  our  tean ; 
We  then  shall  feel  that  friendship  baa  a  power 
To  soothe  aflfliction  in  her  darkest  hour; 
Time's jrial  o'er,  shall  clasp  each  other's  hand. 
And  wait  the  passport  to  a  belter  land. 

Thine, 

H.  K.  Whitb 
Half  part  Ehvea  o'Cbck  at  Nitkt 


CHRISTMAS-DAY.  1804. 

Ykt  once  more,  and  once  more,  awake,  my  Harp! 
From  silence  and  neglect— one  loAy  strain, 
Lofry,  yet  wilder  than  the  winds  of  Heaven. 
And  speaking  mjrsteries  more  than  worde  can  tall 
I  ask  of  thee ;  for  I,  with  hymuinga  high. 
Would  join  the  dirge  of  the  departing  y« 


Yet  with  no  wintry  gariand  from  the  woodi^ 

Wrought  of  the  leafless  branch  of  ivy  acMir, 

Wreathe  I  thy  tresses,  dark  Decembu'!  now; 

Me  higher  quarrel  calls,  with  loudest  song. 

And  fearful  joy,  to  celebrate  the  day 

Of  the  Redeemer. — Near  two  thouaand  auna 

Have  set  their  seals  upon  the  rolling  lapaa 

Of  generations,  since  the  day-spring  first 

Beam'd  from  on  high ! — ^Now  to  the  mighty  m 

Of  that  increasing  aggregate,  we  add 

One  unit  more.  Space,  in  comparison 

How  small,  yet  mark'd  with  how  much  miaeti 

Wars,  Amines,  and  the  fury,  Pestilence, 

Over  the  nations  hanging  her  dread  scourga ; 

The  oppressed  too,  in  silent  bitterness. 

Weeping  their  sufiferance ;  and  the  arm  of 

Forcing  the  scanty  portion  from  the  weak* 

And  steeping  the  lone  widow's  couch  widi 

So  has  the  year  been  character'd  with  woe 

In  Christian  land,  and  mark'd  with  wrooga  and  < 

Yet 't  was  not  thus  He  taught — not  thua  He  lived. 

Whose  birth  we  this  day  celebrate  with  prayor 

And  much  thanksgiving. — ^He,  a  man  of  woea. 

Went  on  the  way  appointed, — path,  though  ludew 

Yet  borne  with  patience  still  »---He  cama  Id  chaer 

The  broken-hearted,  to  raise  up  the  sick. 

And  on  the  wandering  and  benighted  mind 

To  pour  the  light  of  truths — O  task  divioa ! 

O  more  than  angel  teacher!  He  had  words 

To  soothe  the  barking  waves,  and  hush  the  winda , 

And  when  the  soul  was  toas'd  in  troubled  seaa. 

Wrapt  in  thick  darkness  and  the  howling  afonn. 

He,  pointing  to  the  star  of  peace  on  high, 

Arm'd  it  with  holy  fortitude,  and  bade  it  - 

At  the  surrounding  wreck' 

When  with  deep  agony  his  heart  was 

Not  for  himself  the  tear-drop  dew'd  his 

For  ihem  He  wept,  for  them  to  Heaven  Ha  prajr'd. 

His  peraecutora— "  Father,  pardon  theo^ 

They  know  not  what  they  do." 

Angela  of  heai 
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V«  who  beheld  llim  fiunting  on  the  craai, 

And  did  him  homage,  say.  may  mortal  join 

The  halleli^hs  of  the  risen  God  ? 

Will  the  &int  voice  and  grovelling  aong  be  heard 

Amid  the  aeraphim  in  light  divine  7 

Yea,  He  will  deign,  the  Prince  of  Peace  will  deign. 

For  mercy,  to  accept  the  hymn  of  faith, 

Low  though  it  be  and  humble. — Lord  of  life ! 

The  Christ,  the  Comibrter,  thine  advent  now 

Fills  my  uprising  aoul.  I  mount,  I  fly 

Far  o'er  the  skies,  beyond  the  rolling  orbs ; 

The  bonds  of  flesh  dissolve,  and  earth  recedes, 

And  care,  and  pain,  and  sorrow,  are  no  more. 


NELSONI  MOR& 

Tkt  once  again,  my  Harp!  yet  once  again. 

One  ditty  more,  and  on  the  moontain-aah 

I  will  again  suspend  thee.  I  have  felt 

The  warm  tear  fif«qaent  on  my  cheek,  since  last. 

At  eventide,  when  all  the  Mrinds  were  hush'd, 

I  woke  to  thee  the  melancholy  song. 

Since  then  with  T^ot^Ai/W/neM,  a  maid  severe, 

I  've  joumey'd,  and  have  leam'd  to  shape  the  Creaks 

Of  frolic  fimcy  to  the  line  of  truth ; 

Not  unrepining,  Ibr  my  froward  heart 

Still  turns  to  thee,  mine  Harp,  and  to  the  flow 

Of  spring-gales  past— the  woods  and  storied  haimta 

Of  my  not  songless  boyhood. — Yet  once  more, 

Ifot  fearless,  I  will  widie  thy  tremulous  tones, 

My  long-neglected  Harp^ — He  must  not  sink ; 

The  good,  the  brave — be  must  not,  shall  not  sink 

Without  the  meed  of  some  melodious  tear. 

Though  from  the  Muse's  chalice  I  may  pour 

No  precious  dews  of  Aganippe's  well. 

Or  Casta1y« — ^though  from  the  morning  cloud 

T  fetch  no  hues  to  scatter  on  his  heane : 

Yet  will  I  wreathe  a  garland  ibr  his  brows. 

Of  simple  flowers,  such  as  the  hedge-rows  scent 

Of  Britain,  my  loved  country ;  and  with  team 

Most  eloquent,  yet  silent,  I  will  bathe 

Thy  honor'd  corse,  my  iVelfon,  tears  as  warm 

And  honest  as  the  ebbing  blood  that  flowed 

Fast  from  thy  hcnett  heart. — ^Thou,  Pity,  too. 

If  ever  I  have  loved,  with  fiiltering  step, 

To  follow  thee  in  the  cold  and  starless  night. 

To  the  top4!rag  of  some  rain-beaten  cliff; 

And  as  I  heard  the  deep  gun  bursting  kwd 

Amid  the  pauses  of  the  storm,  have  pour'd . 

Wild  strains,  and  mournful,  to  the  honying  winds. 

The  dying  soul's  viaticum ;  if  oft 

Amid  the  carnage  of  the  fleld  1  've  sate 

With  thee  upon  the  moonlight  throne,  and  song 

To  cheer  the  fiunting  soklier's  dying  sool. 

With  mercy  and  forgiveness — visitant 

Of  heaven — sit  thou  upon  my  harp, 

And  give  it  feeling,  which  were  else  too  cold 

For  argument  so  great,  for  theme  so  high. 

How  dimly  on  that  mom  the  sun  arose, 
'Kerchieft  in  mistih  and  tearful,  wh< 


PSALM  xxn. 

Mt  God,  my  God,  oh,  why  dost  thou  forsake 
Why  art  thou  distant  in  the  hour  of  foar  f 


To  thee,  my  wonted  help,  I  still  betake  me. 
To  thee  I  clamor,  i>ut  ihou  dosl  not  haar. 

The  beam  of  morning  witnesses  my  aigl|in|^ 
The  lonely  night-hour  views  me  weep  in  vain. 

Yet  thou  art  holy,  and,  on  thee  relying. 
Our  fothen  were  released  from  grief  and  pain. 

To  thee  they  cried,  and  thou  didat  hear  their  wailini 
On  thee  they  trusted,  and  their  trust  was  sure; 

But  I,  poor,  lost,  and  wretched  son  of  foiling. 
I,  without  hope,  must  scorn  and  hate  ondura. 

Me  they  revile ;  with  many  ills  raoleated. 
They  bid  me  seek  of  thee,  O  Lord,  redress : 

On  God,  they  say,  his  hope  and  trust  he  rested. 
Let  God  relieve  him  in  his  deep  distress. 

To  me.  Almighty !  in  thy  mercy  shining. 

Life's  dark  and  dangerous  pwtals  thou  didst  opt 

And  softly  on  my  mother's  lap  reclining. 
Breathed  through  my  breast  the  lively  soul  of  hopi 

Even  from  the  womb,  thou  art  my  God,  my  Faihei 
Aid  me,  now  trouble  weighs  me  to  the  ground : 

Me  heavy  ilb  have  worn,  and,  foint  and  feeble, 
The  bulls  of  Bashan  have  beset  me  round. 

My  heart  is  melted  and  my  soul  is  weaiy, 
The  wicked  ones  have  pierced  my  hands  and  foe 

Lord,  let  thy  influence  cheer  my  bosom  dreary: 
My  help!  my  strength!  let  me  thy  presence  gret 

Save  me !  oh,  aave  me !  from  the  sword  dividing. 
Give  me  my  darling  from  the  jaws  of  death! 

Thee  will  I  praise,  and,  in  thy  name  confiding, 
Proclaim  thy  mercies  with  my  latest  breath. 


HYMN  L 

The  Lord  oar  God  is  full  of  might. 

The  winds  obey  his  will : 
He  apeaks,  and  in  his  heavenly  height 

The  rolling  sun  stands  still. 

Rebel,  ye  waves,  and  o'er  the  land 
With  threatening  aspect  roar! 

The  Lord  uplifts  his  awful  hand. 
And  chains  you  to  the  shore. 

Howl,  winds  of  night,  your  force  combine 

Without  his  high  behest. 
Ye  shall  not  in  the  mountain  pine 

Disturb  the  sparrow's  nest 

His  voice  sublime  is  heard  a&r, 

In  the  distant  peal  it  dies ; 
He  yokes  the  whirlwind  to  his  car, 

And  sweeps  the  howling 


Ye  nations,  bend, — in  reverence  bend ; 

Ye  monarchs,  wait  his  nod ; 
And  bid  the  choral  song  ascend,  * 

To  eelebrate  your  God. 
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HYMN  U. 

Tm  Lofd  our  God  n  Lord  of  all. 

Hit  f  taiion  who  can  find  f 
i  hear  him  in  tha  waterfidl ! 

I  hear  him  in  tha  wind! 

If  in  the  gloom  of  night  I  riuond. 

Hit  fiu;e  I  cannot  fiy ; 
I  tae  him  in  the  evening  doad. 

And  in  the,  morning  iky. 

He  livai,  he  reigna  in  eveiy  land, . 

From  winter*ii  polar  tnowi 
To  wheia,  acroM  the  buming  MUid, 

Tlie  bleating  meteor  glowa.' 

He  unilei,  we  live ,*  he  frown,  we  die; 

We  hang  upon  his  word : — 
He  rean  hif  red  right  arm  on  high. 

And  ruin  bares  the  sword. 


He  bids  his  blasts  the  fields 
Then  when  his  thunders 

Sila  like  an  angel  *roid  the  storm, 
And  smilea  the  winds  to  peace! 


HYMN  III. 

Through  sorrow's  night,  and  danger*s  path, 

Amid  the  deepening  gloom, 
We,  soldiers  of  an  injured  King, 

Are  marching  to  the  tomb. 

There,  when  the  turmoil  is  no  more, 

And  all  our  powers  decay, 
Our  cold  remains  in  solitude 

Shall  sleep  the  years  away. 

Our  labors  done,  securely  laid 

In  this  our  last  retreat. 
Unheeded,  o'er  our  silent  dust 

The  storms  of  life  shall  beat 


Yet  not  thus  lifeless,  thus  inane. 

The  vital  spark  shall  lie. 
For  o'er  life's  wreck  that  spark  ahaU 

To  see  its  kindred  sky. 

These  ashes  too,  this  little  dust. 
Our  Father's  care  shall  keep^ 

Till  the  last  auigel  rise,  and  break 
The  long  and  dreary  sleep. 

Then  love's  soft  dew  o'er  e\  ery  eye 
Shall  shed  its  mildest  rays. 

And  the  long-cilent  dust  shall  burst 
With  shouts  of  endless  praise. 


HYMN  IV. 

A  FRAGMENT. 

Much  in  sorrow,  oft  in  woe, 
Onward.  Christians,  onward  go» 
Fight  the  fight,  and  worn  with  strife, 
Steep  with  tears  die  bread  of  life. 


Onward,  Christiana,  oowaid  go^ 
Join  the  war,  and  feoe  the  foe ; 
Faint  not!  much  doth  yet 
Dreary  is  the  long  campaign. 

Shrink  not.  Christians;  will  yyiMl 

WiU  ye  quit  the  painful  fieldf 

%         %         m         m 


HYMN  V. 

Christians!  brethren! 
.loin  every  voice  and  every  heart ; 
One  solemn  hymn  to  God  we 
One  final  song  of  grateful 


Christians !  wa  base  may  meet  no 
But  there  is  yet  a  happier  aboro ; 
And  there,  releaaed  fiuro  toil  and 
Brethren,  we  shall  meet  sgain. 

Now  to  God,  the  Three  in  Otoe, 
Be  eternal  glory  done ; 
Raise,  ye  saints,  the  sound  mgum ; 
Ye  nationa,  join  the  loud  Amen. 


HYMN. 


Id  Heavon  we  AmX\  he  purified,  to  as  to  bo  ablo  to 
•pleodora  of  the  Deity. 


Awake,  sweet  harp,  of  Judah !  wshe, 
Retune  thy  strings  fbr  Jesus*  aake ; 
We  sing  the  Savior  of  our  race. 
The  Lamb,  our  shield,  and  hiding-place 

When  God's  right  arm  is  bored  ibr  war. 
And  thunders  clothe  his  cloudy  car. 
Where,  where,  oh  where,  shall  man  retirs. 
To  escape  the  horrors  of  his  ire  ? 

T  Is  he,  the  Lamb,  to  him  we  fly. 
While  the  dread  tempest  passes  by ; 
God  sees  his  WelUbelo\-ed*s  feoe. 
And  spares  us  in  our  hiding-place. 

Thus  while  we  dwell  in  this  low 
The  Lamb  is  our  un&iling  screen ; 
To  him,  tliough  guilty,  siiU  we  run. 
And  God  still  spores  us  Ibr  his  Son. 

Wiule  yet  we  sojourn  here  below. 
Pollutions  still  our  hearts  o*erik>w ; 
Fallen,  abject,  mean— a  sentenced 
We  deeply  need  a  hiding-place. 

Yet  courage— days  and  years  will  glidaw 
And  we  shall  lay  theae  clods  aside ; 
Shall  be  baptized  in  Jordan's  flood. 
And  wash'd  in  Jesus'  cleansing  blood. 

Then  pure,  immortal,  sinless,  fineed. 
We  through  the  Lamb  shall  be  decieed ; 
Shall  meet  the  Father  feoe  to  feca^ 
And  need  no  more  a  hiding-place. 


The  last  ttansa  qf  this  hjmo  waa  added  exi 
one  mmmer  eveninf .  when  the  author  was  with  a  few 
on  the  Traot,  and  tinginf  it  u  ho  waa  used  to  do  oa 
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A  HTMN 
FOR  FAMILY  WORSHIP. 

O  Lord!  another  day  it  flown, 

And  we,  a  lonely  band, 
Are  met  once  more  before  thy  thnne. 

To  blew  thy  fbetering  hand. 

And  wilt  Thoa  bend  a  liatening  ear. 

To  praiaet  low  as  oursf 
Thou  wilt!  for  Thou  dost  lore  to  hear 

The  song  which  meekneai  pourt. 

And,  Jeeufl,  thou  thy  imilet  wilt  deign, 

Af  we  before  thee  pray ; 
For  thou  didat  blew  the  infont  train. 

And  we  are  leu  than  they. 

O  let  thy  grace  perform  its  part, 

And  let  contention  cease ; 
And  shed  abroad  in  every  heart 

Thine  everlaating  peace ! 

Thus  chasten'd,  cleansed,  entirely  thine, 

A  flock  by  Jesus  led ; 
The  sun  of  holiness  shall  shine. 

In  glory,  on  our  head. 

And  thou  wilt  turn  our  wandering  (eet. 
And  thou  wilt  bless  our  way; 

TUl  worlds  shall  fiule,  and  foith  shall  gnet 
The  dawn  of  lasting  day. 


THE  STAR  OF  BETHLEHEM. 

Whkn  marshair^  on  the  nightly  plain. 
The  glittering  host  bestod  the  sky ; 

One  star  iSone,  of  all  the  train, 

Can  fix  the  sinner's  wandering  ey«. 

Hark!  hark!  to  God  the  chorus  breaks, 
From  every  host,  from  every  gem: 

But  one  alone  the  Savior  speaks, 
It  is  the  Star  of  Bethlehem.    , 

Once  on  the  raging  seas  I  rode, 

The  storm  was  loud — the  night  wia  dark. 
The  ocean  jrawn'd — and  rudely  blow'd 

The  liiaA  that  tossM  my  foundering  ^aik. 

Deep  horror  then  my  vitals  froie, 

Death-struck,  I  ceased  the  tide  to  stem ; 

When  suddenly  a  star  arose, — 
It  was  the  star  of  Bethlehem. 

It  wia  my  guide,  my  light,  my  all. 

It  bade  my  dark  forebodings  cease ; 

And  through  the  storm  and  dangers'  thraU, 
It  led  me  to  the  port  of  peace. 

Now  safoly  moor'd — my  perils  o'er, 
111  sing,  first  in  night's  diadem. 

For  ever  and  for  evermore 

The  Star !— The  Star  of  Bethlehem ! 

3Q2 


A  HYMN. 

O  Lord!  my  God,  in  mercy  turn. 
In  mercy  hear  a  sinner  mourn ! 
To  thee  I  call,  to  thee  I  cry, 

0  leave  me,  leave  me  not  to  die ! 

1  strove  against  thee,  Lord,  I  know, 

I  spum'd  thy  grace,  I  mock'd  thy  Itw 
The  hour  is  past — the  day's  gone  by. 
And  I  am  left  alone  to  die. 

O  pleasures  past!  what  are  ye  now 
But  thorns  about  my  bleeding  biowf 
Sceptres  that  hover  round  my  brain. 
And  aggravate  and  mock  my  pain. 

For  pleasure  I  have  given  my  soul : 
Now,  Justice,  let  thy  thunden  roll ! 
Now,  Vengeance !  smile— and  with  a  blofi 
Lay  the  rebellious  ingrate  low. 

Yet  Jesos,  Jesus !  there  1 11  cling, 
III  crowd  beneath  hia  sheltering  wing; 
I'll  dasp  the  cross,  and,  holding  there. 
Even  me,  oh  bliss!  his  wnth  may  spare. 


MELODY 

imiRTKD  IN  ▲  COLLVCnOIf  OF  SILKCTSD 
▲L  lONaa,  PUBUSHRD  BY  THC  RSV.  J. 
CLARI-HALL,  CAMBRlDGi; 

Yia,  once  more  that  dying  strain, 
Anna,  touch  thy  lute  sSr  me ; 

Sweet,  when  Pity's  tones  ftnmpJMn, 
Doubly  sweet  is  melody. 

While  the  Virtnes  thus  enweave 
Mildly  soft  the  thrillmg  song. 

Winter's  long  and  kxiesome  eve 
Glides  nnfelt,  unseen,  along. 

Thus  when  lifo  hath  stolen  away. 
And  the  wintry  night  is  near. 

Thus  shall  Virtue's  friendly  ray 
Age's  closing  evening  ^leer. 


SONO^BY  WALLER. 


Ain>011Gl> 

o 


A  Lady  of  Csmbridge  lent  WsDcr'a  Posot  to  die  salbor,  as 
when  bs  iHnraed  them  to  her,  ahe  diaeovtrad  sa  additfom 
Btania  writtaa  by  him  at  tha  botton  oTdMBoof  bereeopiac 


Go,k>vely  Rose! 
Ten  her,  that  wastes  her  time  and  me. 

That  now  she  knows. 
When  I  resemble  her  to  thee. 
How  sweet  and  foir  she  seema  to  be. 

Tell  her  that's  yoimg. 
And  shuns  lo  have  her  graoea  spied. 

That  hadst  thou  sprang   . 
In  deserts,  where  no  men  abide, 
Tliou  most  have  imoommended  died. 
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flknall  it  the  ivorth 
Of  bcaaty  from  the  light  retired ; 

Bid  her  oooM  inth, 
fihiffivherMlf  to  bedeaired. 
And  not  hliMh  eo  to  be  aduiied. 

Umii  die,  that  the 
The  oommoo  &te  of  ell  thinpim 

Bilej  vMd  in  thee ; 
flow  nolaU  a  part  in  time  thejr  An% 
That  are  eo  woaitam  eweet  and  frir. 


[Tet,  though  thou  firfe, 
from  thy  dead  leavea  let  fiagranee  liM ; 

And  Inch  the  Bfaid 
That  OeodDeM  Thae^  rude  hand  defiee. 
That  Virtue  lives  when  Beauty  diet.] 

H.K.  Whitb. 


'I  AM  PLEASED,  AND  TET  I'M  8Aa 

Wbxn  twilight  iteale  along  the  groond. 
And  all  the  beUo  are  ringing  roimd, 

One,  two,  three,  ibor,  and  ive, 
I  at  my  f  tudy-window  at; 
And,  mpt  in  many  a  musing  fil; 

To  bliM  am  all  alive. 

But  though  impworioni  calm  and  tweet 
Thiill  round  my  heart  a  holy  heat. 

And  I  am  inly  glad. 
The  tear-drop  otanda  in  either  eye. 
And  yet  I  cannot  tell  thee  why, 

I  am  ploaied,  and  yel  I'm  aad. 

The  «l«eiy  rack  that  fliet  awaj 
like  mortal  life  or  pleaiura*a  nf. 

Does  that  disturb  my  breast  f 
Nay,  whAt  have  I,  a  etudioqe  man. 
To  do  vvMk  ^fe'a  nnelable  plan. 

Or  pUatwre's  liMiing  vest  7 

Is  it  that  here  I  roust  not  stop, 
But  oV  yon  bhie  hill's  woody  top. 

Must  bend  my  lonely  way  f 
No,  surely  no !  tot  give  but  me 
My  own  fire-eide,  and  I  shall  he 

At  home  where'er  I  stray. 

Then  is  it  that  yon  steeple  there. 
With  music  sweet  shall  fill  the  air, 

When  thou  no  more  canst  hear  7 
Oh,  no!  oh,  no!  tor  then  Ibrgiven 
I  shall  be  with  my  God  in  Heaven, 

Released  fiom  eveiy  fiiar. 

Then  whence  it  is  I  cannot  tell. 
But  there  is  some  mysterious  spell 

That  holds  me  when  I'm  g^ad; 
And  so  the  tear-drop  fills  my  eye. 
When  yet  in  truth  I  knofi»  not  why, 

Or  wherelbfe,  I  am  aad. 


aOLTTUDS. 

iTis  not  that  mr  lot  is  low, 
Tliat  bids  the  silent  tear  to  flow; 


n 


It  is  not  grief  that  bids  me  moan. 
It  is  that  I  am  all  alone. 

In  woods  and  glens  I  love  to  roam. 
When  the  tired  hedger  hies  him 
Or  by  the  woodhmd's  pool  to  rest; 
When  pale  the  star  looks  on  its  breaat. 

Yet  when  the  ailent  evening  aigfaa 
With  hallow'd  ain  and  ayraphoDiai, 
My  spirit  takes  another  tone, 
And  aigha  that  it  m  aU  ahMie. 

Hie  autumn  leaf  is  sear  and  dead, 
It  floata  upon  the  water's  bed  ; 
I  would  not  be  a  leai^  to  die 
Without  recording  sorrow's  sigh ! 

The  woods  and  winds,  with  sudden  wail. 
Tell  all  the  same  unvaried  tale ; 
I've  none  to  smile  when  I  am  free, 
And  when  I  sigh  to  sigh  with  me. 

Tet  in  my  dreams  a  fiifm  I  view. 
That  thinks  on  me,  and  loves  me  too ; 
I  atorl;  and  when  the  viaion'a  flown. 
I  weep  that  I  am  all  alone. 


If  &r  from  me  the  Fatea  remove 
Domeatie  peace,  connubial  love. 
The  pratdmg  ring,  the  aodal  cheer, 
Aflbction's  voice,  aflbction^  tear, 
Te  sterner  powers,  that  bind  the  heart. 
To  me  your  iron  aid  impart ! 

0  teach  me,  when  the  nights  are  chill. 
And  my  fire<aide  ia  lone  and  still ; 
When  to  the  blaze  that  cracklea  near, 

1  turn  at  irad  and  pensive  ear. 

And  Naluae  conquering  bide  me  sigb 
For  Love's  soft  accents  whispering  xiigl^ 

0  teaeh  me,  4«i  that  heavenly  road 
That  leads  to  Truth's  occult  abode. 
To  y^m^  my  aoiil  in  dreama  divine. 
Till  earth  sind  eare  no  Rxnre  be  miqa. 
Let  blest  Philosophy  impart 

Her  soothing  measures  to  my  heart ; 
And  while  with  Plato's  ravish'd  ears 

1  list  the  music  of  the  spheres. 
Or  on  the  mystic  symbols  pore, 
That  hide  the  Chakl's  suhlimor  km, 
I  ahaU  not  brood  on  sumracis  gone. 
Nor  think  that  I  am  all  alone. 


Fannt!  upon  thy  breast  I  may  not  lie! 

Fanny,  thou  dost  not  hear  roe  when  I  apeak ! 
Where  art  thou,  lovo  7 — Around  I  turn  my  eye. 

And  as  I  turn,  the  tear  is  on  my  cheek. 
Was  it  a  dream  7  or  did  roy  love  behold 

Indeed  my  lonely  couch  7 — Methought  the  btcath 
Fann'd  not  her  bloodless  lip ;  her  eye  was  oold 

And  hollow,  and  the  livery  of  death 
Invested  her  pale  fbreheed— -Sainted  maid ! 

My  thoughts  oft  rest  with  thee  in  thy  cold  gimve 

Through  the  long  wintiy  night,  when  wind  and 
wave 
Rock  the  dark  house  where  thy  poor  head  is  laid. 
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Vet  hush !  my  food  heart,  huih !  there  is  a  shore 
Of  better  promise ;  and  I  know,  at  last. 
When  the  long  sabbath  of  the  tomb  is  past, 

We  two  shall  meet  in  Christ — to  part  no  morab 


FRAGMENTS. 


riwse  Fragncati  are  dia  aothor'f  ktnt  cosBpontioas;  and 
were,  for  the  moat  part,  wrhtea  opoo  the  back  of  bit  msths 
■Mtieal  paperi,  during  the  few  moments  of  the  last  year  of  hii 
Mfo,  in  which  he  iollered  hnneeir  to  foUow  thefanimlBeorys 
genins.  


Saw'st  thou  that  light!  exdaim'd  the  yoadi»  and 

paused: 
Through  yon  dark  fin  it  glanced,  and  on  the  straMn 
That  skirts  the  woods  it  for  a  moment  play'd. 
Again,  more  light  it  gleam*d«— or  does  some  quite 
Delude  mine  eyes  with  shapes  of  wood  and  streams. 
And  lamp  far-beaming  through  die  thickei's  gtoora, 
As  from  some  bosom'd  cabin,  where  the  voiee 
Of  revelry,  of  thrifty  watchfulness. 
Keeps  in  the  lights  at  this  imwooCed  hour  f 
No  sprite  deludes  mine  eyes, — the  beam  now  glows 
With  steady  lustre.  Can  it  be  the  moon, 
AVho,  hidden  long  by  the  invidious  veil 
That  blots  the  Heavens,  now  teit  behind  the  woods? 
No  moon  to-night  has  look'd  upon  the  sea 
Of  clouds  beneath  her,  answer'd  Rudiger, 
She  has  been  sleeping  with  Endymion. 


IL 

The  pious  man 
la  this  bad  world,  when  mists  and  oouchant  storms 
Hide  Heaven's  fine  circlet,  springs  aloft  in  fiuth 
Above  the  clouds  that  threat^m,  to  the  fields 
Of  ether,  where  the  day  is  never  veil'd 
With  intervening  vapon ;  and  looks  down 
Serene  upon  the  troublous  sea,  that  hides 
'i*he  earth's  lair  breast,  that  sea  whose  nether  &ce 
To  grovelling  mortals  frowns  and  dark^lis  all ; 
Uut  on  whose  billowy  back,  from  man  oonceaFd, 
llie  glaring  sunbeams  play. 


m. 

Lo!  on  the  eastern  summit,  clad  in  grey, 
Mom,  like  a  horseman  gin  for  travel,  oomes, 
And  from  his  tower  of  mist. 
Night's  watchman  hurries  down. 


IV. 

Thxbx  was  a  little  bird  upon  that  pile ; 

It  perch'd  upon  a  ruia'd  pinnaclfl» 

And  made  sweet  melody. 

The  song  was  soft,  yet  cheerful,  and  mart  clear, 

For  other  note  none  swell'd  the  air  but  his. 

It  aeem'd  as  if  the  little  chorister, 

Sole  tenant  of  the  melancholy  pile. 

Were  a  lone  hemit,  outoast  from  hii  kiod^ 

Yet  withal  cheerfiiL — I  have  heard  th*  aoCa 

Echoing  so  kmely  o'er  the  aiala  forlan^ 

Much  musing —  i 


V. 

0  PALI  art  thou,  my  lamp,  and  fitint 
Thy  melancholy  ray : 

When  the  still  night's  nndouded  saint 
Is  walking  on  her  m-ay. 
Through  my  lattice  ieaf-embower*d. 
Fair  she  sheds  her  shadowy  beam, 
And  o'er  ray  silent  sacred  room. 
Casts  a  chequer'd  twilight  gkxim ; 
I  throw  aside  the  learned  sheet, 

1  cannot  chooae  but  gase,  she  kwka  so  mildly 

Sad  veatal,  why  art  thou  ao  fair. 
Or  why  am  I  so  frail  ? 

Methinks  thou  lookest  kuidly  on  me,  Mboo, 

And  cheerest  my  lone  hours  with  sweet  reganb! 
Surely  like  me  thou  'rt  sad,  but  dost  not  speak 
Thy  sadness  to  the  cold  unheeding  crowd  ,- 
So  mournfully  composed,  o'er  yonder  clotid 
Thou  shinest,  like  a  cresset,  b«uning  far. 
From  the  rude  watch-lower,  o'er  the  Athintic  wave. 


VI. 

O  oivi  me  misio— for  my  soul  doth  fitmt ; 

I  am  sick  of  noise  and  care,  and  ix>w  mine  ear 
Longs  for  some  air  of  peace,  some  dying  plaint, 

That  may  the  spirit  from  its  cell  unsphere. 

Haik  how  it  foils !  and  now  it  steals  akmg, 
Like  distant  bells  upon  the  lake  at  eve, 

When  all  is  still ;  and  now  it  grows  more  sfrang, 
As  when  the  choral  train  their  dirges  weave. 

Mellow  and  many-voiced ;  where  every  close, 

O'er  the  old  minster  rooC  in  echoing  waves  reflowa 

O!  I  am  rapt  aloft.   My  spirit  soars 

Beyond  the  skies,  and  leaves  the  stars  behind. 
Lo !  angels  lead  me  to  the  happy  shores. 

And  floating  paeans  fill  the  booyant  wind. 
Farewell !  base  earth,  forewell  I  my  soul  is  freed, 
Far  from  ils  clayey  cell  it  springs — 
•         0         •         *         a 


vn. 

Ab  !  who  can  say,  hovrever  fiur  his  view, 
Hirough  what  sad  scenes  his  path  may  lie ! 
Ah !  who  can  give  to  others*  woes  hie  sigh. 

Secure  his  own  will  never  need  it  toof 


Let  thoughtless  youth  its  seeming  joys  pursue. 
Soon  will  they  learn  to  scan  with  thoughtful  eye 
The  illusive  past,  and  dark  futurity : 

Soon  will  they  know — 


vin. 

And  must  thou  go,  and  most  we  pan! 

Yes,  fote  decrees,  and  I  submit ; 
The  pang  that  rends  in  twain  my  heart. 

Oh,  Fanny,  dost  thou  share  in  it  ? 
Thy  sex  is  fickle^ — when  away. 

Some  happier  youth  may  win  diy—- 
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IX. 

SONNET. 

Wbin  I  ait  munng  on  the  cheqaer'd  put, 
(A  term  much  darken'd  with  untimely  woei), 
My  thoughts  revert  to  her,  ibr  whom  itiU  flowi 
The  tear,  though  half  dieown'd ; — end  binding  (ait 
Pride's  itubbom  cheat  to  my  too  yielding  heart, 
I  ny  to  her,  the  robb'd  me  of  my  reit, 
When  that  was  all  my  wealth. — T  ia  true  my  bieaat 
Received  from  her  thia  wearying,  lingering  smart, 
Yet,  ah !  I  cannot  bid  her  form  depart ; 
Though  wrong'd,  I  love  hei^— yet  in  anger  love, 
For  she  was  moat  unworthy. — ^Then  I  prove 
Vindictive  joy ;  and  on  my  atem  front  gleams. 
Throned  in  dark  clouda,  infleiible     •    •    • 
The  native  pride  of  my  much-injured  heart 


Whin  high  romance  o*er  every  wood  and  stream 

Dark  lufilre  shed,  my  infant  mind  to  fire, 
Spell-struck,  and  filPd  with  many  a  wondering  dream, 

First  in  the  grovea  I  woke  the  pensive  lyre. 
All  there  was  mystery  then,  the  gust  that  woke 

The  midnight  echo  with  a  spirit's  dirge. 
And  unseen  iairies  would  the  moon  invoke, 

To  their  Ught  morrice  by  the  restless  surge. 
Now  to  my  sober'd  thought  with  life's  fidsc  smiles, 

Too  much    •    * 
The  vagrant  Fancy  spreads  no  more  her  wiles. 

And  dark  forebodings  now  my  bosom  fill. 


XI. 

Himu'D  is  the  lyre — the  hand  tliat  swept 

The  low  and  pensive  wires, 

Robb'd  of  its  cunning,  from  the  task  retires. 
7ea— it  is  still— the  lyre  is  stiU ; 

The  spirit  which  its  slumbers  broke 

Hath  pass'd  away «— and  that  weak  hand  that  wuke 
Its  forest  melodies  hath  kwt  its  skill 

Yet  I  would  press  you  to  my  lips  once  more. 
Ye  wild,  ye  withering  fbwers  of  poesy  ; 

Yet  would  I  drink  the  fragrance  which  ye  pour, 
Mix'd  with  decaying  odors :  for  to  me 

Ye  have  beguiled  the  hours  of  in&ncy. 

As  in  the  wood-paths  of  my  native— 

*        •        •        •        • 


XII. 

Once  more,  and  yet  once  more, 

I  give  unto  my  harp  a  dark*woven  lay ; 
I  heard  the  waters  roar, 

1  heard  the  fk)od  of  ages  pass  away. 
O  thou  stem  spirit !  who  doat  dwell 

In  thine  eternal  cell ! 
Noting,  grey  chronicler !  the  silent  years ; 

I  raw  thee  rise« — I  saw  the  scroU  complete : 

Hiou  spokest,  and  at  thy  feet 
The  universe  gave  way. 


TIM£_A  POEBl 


This  poeoi  was  bsffon  sHfaar  daring  ths  p«bBealloa  «r 
Grove,  or  ■hoiiljr  SLftefwaids.   Ths  author 
tlM  iotenlioa  oTcompletins  it,  sad 
w«ra  sinoog  hk  Istast  prodoetioos. 


Gin  1(71  of  musings !  who,  the  midnigbt  hom; 
Wasting  in  woods  or  haunted  Ibreats  wild. 
Dost  watch  Orion  in  his  arctic  tower. 
Thy  dark  eye  fix'd  as  in  some  holy  trmnoe ; 
Or  when  the  voUey'd  lightnings  cleave  the  ah; 
And  Ruin  gaunt  bestrides  the  winged  atoim, 
Sitt'st  in  some  lonely  watch*lower,  where  il^ 
Fainublazing.  strikes  the  fisher's  eye  fiom  frr. 
And,  'mid  this  howl  of  elements,  nnmtaved 
Dost  ponder  on  the  awful  sc^ie,  and  timce 
The  vast  effect  to  its  superior  soaroe^— 
Spirit,  attend  my  lowly  benison ! 
For  now  I  strike  to  themes  of  import  high 
The  solitary  lyre ;  and,  bqme  by  thee 
Above  this  narrow  cell,  I  celebrate 
The  mysteries  of  Time ! 

Hun  who.  aoguat, 
Wat  ere  these  worlds  were  fashion'd,     era  the 
Sprang  from  the  .east,  or  Lucifer  displaj'd 
His  glowing  cresset  in  the  arch  of  moni« 
Or  Vesper  gilded  the  serener  eye. 
Yea,  He  had  been  for  an  etemi^ ! 
Had  swept  unvarying  from  eternity 
The  harp  of  desolaiiim— ere  his  tones. 
At  God's  command,  assumed  a  milder  strain. 
And  startled  on  his  watch,  in  the  vast  deep^ 
Chaos,  his  sluggish  sentry,  and  evoked 
From  the  dark  void  the  smiling  univerae. 


Chain'd  to  the  grovelling  frailties  of  the  fledi. 

Mere  mortal  man,  unpurged  from  earthly  dinoi^ 

Cannot  aurvey,  with  fix'd  and  ateady  eye, 

The  dim  uncertain  gulf,  which  now  the  Muae, 

Adventurous,  would  explore ; — ^but,  dia^  grown. 

He  topples  down  the  abyas. — If  he  woold  acan 

The  fearful  chaam,  and  catch  a  transient  ^impn 

Of  its  unfathomable  depths,  that  so 

His  mind  may  turn  with  double  joy  to  God, 

His  only  certainty  and  resting-place ; 

He  must  put  off  awhile  this  mortal  veal, 

And  learn  to  follow,  without  giddineaa. 

To  heights  where  all  is  vision  and  surprise, 

AikI  vague  conjecture. — ^He  most  waste  by  nigfat 

The  atudious  taper,  far  from  all  resort 

Of  crowds  and  folly,  in  some  still  retreat ; 

High  on  the  beetling  promontory's  crest. 

Or  in  the. caves  of  the  vast  wildomen. 

Where,  compass'd  round  with  Nature's  wildest  ahaj^a. 

He  may  be  driven  to  centre  all  his  tboughia 

In  the  great  Architect,  who  Uvea  confest 

In  rocks,  and  seas,  and  solitary  wastes. 

So  has  divine  Philosophy,  widi  \'oice  • 
Mild  as  the  murmurs  of  the  moonlight  waTei, 
Tutor'd  the  heart  of  him,  who  now  awakea, 
Touching  the  chords  of  solenm  minstrelsy. 
His  faint,  neglected  song — intent  to  snatch 
Some  vagrant  bloaaom  fhnn  the  dangeroua  aceep 
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Of  poesy,  a  bloom  of  f uch  •  hue, 

So  aober,  an  may  not  unseemly  suit 

With  Truth's  aeverer  brow ;  and  one  withal 

So  hardy  as  shall  braVe  the  passing  wind 

Of  many  winters^ — rearing  its  meek  head 

In  bvelinesB,  when  4ie  who  gather*d  it 

Is  number'd  with  the  ^enention^  gone. 

Yet  not  to  me  hath  God's  good  jWovidenee 

Given  studious  leiause,'  4>r  unbroken  though^ 

Such  as  he  owns,— «  meditative  maa. 

Who  from  the  blush  of  mom  lo  quiet  eve 

Panders,  or  turns  the  page  W  wisdam  o'es. 

Far  from  the  busy  crowd's  iumuhmas  4in ; 

From  noise  and  wrangling  fiv,  and  uadistnffb*d 

With  Mirth's  unholy  shoals.  For  me  4ha  day 

Hath  duties  which  requiro  the  vigorous  hand 

Of  stedftst  application,  but  which  leave 

No  deep  improving  trace  upon  the  mind. 

But  be  the  day  another's ;— let  it  pass ! 

The  night's  my  own — ^They  cannot  steal  my  night! 

When  evening  lights  her  folding  star  on  high, 

I  live  and  breathe,  and  in  the  sacred  houia 

Of  quiet  and  repose,  my  spirit  flies. 

Free  as  the  morning,  o'er  the  realms  of  apaoe, 

And  mounts  the  skies,  and  imps  her  wing  for  heaven. 

Hence  do  I  love  the  aoberedited  maid ; 

Hence  Night 's  my  friend,  my  mistress,  and  ay  inane, 

And  she  shall  aid  me  mom  to  magnify 

The  night  of  ages^ — aeto  when  the  pale  ny 

Of  8ta^light  penetimtea  the  studious  gkxm. 

And,  at  my  window  seated,  while  mankind 

Are  lock'd  in  sleep,  I  ieel  the  freshening  breesa 

Of  stillness  bk>w,  while,  in  her  saddest  stole, 

J%ought,  like  a  wakeful  vestal  at  her  shrine, 

Assumes  her  wonted  sway. 

Behold  the  worid 
Rests,  and  her  tired  inhabitants  have  paused 
From  trouble  and  turmoiL  The  widow  now 
Has  ceased  to  weep,  and  her  fwin-orphana  lie 
Lock'd  in  each  am,  partaken  of  her  rest 
The  man  of  sorrow  has  forgot  his  woes ; 
The  outcast  that  his  head  is  shelterless. 
His  griefs  unshared. — ^The  mother  tends  no  nmre 
Her  daughter's  dying  slumbers,  but  surprised 
With  heaviness,  and  sunk  upon  her  couch. 
Dreams  of  her  bridals.  Even  the  hectic,  luH'd 
On  Death's  lean  arm  to  rest,  in  visions  wrapt. 
Crowning  with  Hope's  bland  wreath  his  shuddering 

nurse, 
Fbor  victim !  smiles. — Silence  and  deep  repose 
Reign  o'er  the  nations :  and  the  warning  voice 
Of  Nature  utters  audibly  within 
The  general  moral ;— -tells  us  that  repose, 
Deathlike  as  thn,  but  of  far  longer  span. 
Is  coming  on  us— that  the  weary  crowds. 
Who  now  enjoy  a  temporary  calm, 
Shall  soon  taste  lasting  quiet,  wrapt  around 
With  grave^loth«s ;  and  their  aching  restless  heads 
Mouldering  in  holes  and  comers  unobserved 
Till  the  last  trump  shall  break  their  sullen  sleeps 

Who  needs  a  teacher  to  admonish  hhn 

Tlmt  flesh  is  grass,  that  earthly  things  are  mist? 


1  Tlw  satbor  was  then  is  an  stt«#nw)r*f  oflks. 


What  are  our  joys  but  dreams  7  and  vehat  our  hopes 

But  goodly  shadows  in  the  summer  cloud  f 

lliere's  not  a  wind  that  bk>ws,  but  bean  witti  it 

Some  rsinbow  promise :— not  a  moment  fliea. 

But  puis  ila  sickle  in  the  fields  of  lift 

And  mows  its  tfieusands,  with  their  joys  and  carrs. 

T  is  but  «s  yesterday,  since  on  yon  stars, 

Which  now  I  view,  the  Chaldee  sbephetd '  gavd 

In  his  mid-wntch  observant,  and  diaposed 

The  twinkling  heats  as  fimcy  gav*  diem  shape. 

Yet  in  the  interim  whai  mighty  shocks 

Have  bufieted  mankind !    arhele  natiens  tULJ 

Cities  Bade  desohuer-^e  pslnh'd  sunk 

To  barbariam,  and  once  bartiarie  ataies 

Swaying  the  wand  of  science  and  of  aria ; 

Illustrious  deeds  and  memorable  namea 

Blotted  from  record,  and  upon  the  tongue 

Of  grey  Tradition  voluble  no  more. 

Where  are  the  heroes  of  the  agea  past  f 

Where  t^  brave  chieftains,  where  the  mighty  ones 

Who  flonrish'd  in  the  infimcy  of  days  7 

All  to  the  grave  gone  down.  On  their  fidlen  fiune 

Exultant,  mocking  at  the  pride  of  man. 

Sits  grim  Forget/tJnesa, — ^The  warrior's  am 

Lies  nerveless  on  the  pillow  of  its  shame ; 

Hush'd  is  his  stormy  voice,  and  qoench'd  dM  b!aae 

Of  his  red  e]re4)alL^ Yesterday  his  name 

Was  mighty  on  the  earth— To^ay — 'tis  what? 

The  meteor  of  the  night  of  distant  years. 

That  flash'd  unnoticed,  save  by  wrinkled  eld. 

Musing  at  midnight  upon  profdiecies, 

Who  at  her  kmely  lattice  saw  the  gleam 

Pbint  to  the  mist'poised  shroud,  then  quietly 

Closed  her  pale  lipa,  and  lock'd  the  secret  up 

Safe  in  the  chamel's  treasures. 

O  how  weak 
Is  mortal  man !  how  trifling— how  confined 
His  scope  of  vision !  PufTd  with  oonfldeneeb 
His  phrase  grove's  big  with  immortality. 
And  he,  poor  insect  of  a  summer's  day ! 
Dreams  of  eternal  honora  to  his  name ; 
Of  endless  glory  and  perennial  bays. 
He  idly  reasons  of  eternity. 
As  of  the  train  of  ages, — when,  alas ! 
Ten  thousand  thousand  of  his  centuries 
Are,  in  comparison,  a  little  point 

Too  trivial  for  accompt.^ O.  it  is  strange, 

'T  is  passing  strange,  to  mark  his  fiillacies ! 
Behold  him  proudly  view  some  pompous  pile. 
Whose  high  dome  swells  to  emulate  the  skies. 
And  smile,  and  say,  My  name  shall  live  with  fliis 
Till  time  shall  be  no  more ;  while  at  his  feet, 
Yea,  at  his  very  feet,  the  crumbling  dust 
Of  the  fallen  fabric  of  the  other  day 
Preaches  the  solemn  lesson.   He  t^ould  know 
That  time  must  conquer;  that  the  loudest  blast 
That  ever  flll'd  Renown's  obstreperous  trump 
Fades  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  and  expires. 
Who  lies  inhumed  in  the  terrific  gloom 
Of  the  gigantic  pyramid  7  or  who 
Rear'd  its  huge  walls  7  Oblivion  laughs^  and  nyi. 
The  prey  is  mine. — ^They  sleep,  and  never  mora 
Their  names  shall  strike  upon  the  ear  of  man. 


1  Aiiodinf  to  th«  firat  •itronomical  obsenrstkms 

the  ChsUesD  ihcpliords.  ^ 
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Their  memory  bunt  ita  fetten. 

Where  nlZoMer 
She  lives  but  in  the  tale  of  other  timet ; 
Her  proud  pavilions  are  the  hermit's  home. 
And  her  long  colonnades,  her  public  walks, 
Mow  fiuntly  echo  to  the  pilgrim's  feet. 
Who  cooMs  to  muse  in  solitude,  and  trace, 
Through  the  rank  moss  reveal'd,  her  hooor'd  dmL 
But  not  to  Rome  ak»e  has  fiite  confined 
The  doom  of  ruin ;  cities  numberless. 
Tyre,  Sidon,  Carthage,  Babylon  and  Tkoy, 
And  rich  Phoenicia-— they  are  blotted  out, 
Ualf-raaed  from  memory,  and  their  very  name 
And  &eifi^  in  dispute. — Has  Athens  fiillen  ? 
Is  polish'd  Greece  become  the  savage  seat 
Of  ignorance  and  sloth  ?  and  shall  we  dare 


• 


• 


• 
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And  empire  seeks  another  hemisphere. 

Where  now  is  Bnlain? — Where  her  laurell*d  names. 

Her  palaces  and  halls  ?  Dash'd  in  the  dust. 

Some  second  Vandal  hath  reduced  her  pride. 

And  with  one  big  reroil  hath  thrown  her  back 

To  primitive  barbarity. — Again. 

Through  her  depopulated  vales,  the  scream 

Of  bloody  Superstition  hollow  rings. 

And  the  scared  native  to  the  tempest  howls 

The  yell  of  deprecation.  O'er  her  marts, 

Her  crowded  ports,  broods  Slence ;  and  the  cry 

Of  the  low  curlew,  and  the  pensive  daah 

Of  distant  billows,  breaks  alone  the  void. 

Even  as  the  savage  sits  upon  the  stone 

That  marks  where  stood  her  capitols,  and  hean 

The  bittern  booming  in  the  weeds,  he  shrinks 

From  the  dismaying  solitude. — Her  bards 

Sing  in  a  language  that  hath  perlsh'd ; 

And  their  wild  harps,  suspendoil  o'er  their  graves, 

Sigh  to  the  desert  winds  a  dying  strain. 

Meanwhile  the  Arts,  in  second  infancy, 

Rise  in  some  distant  clime,  and  then,  perchance 

Some  bold  adventurer,  fill'd  with  golden  dreams. 

Steering  his  bark  through  trackless  solitudes, 

Where,  to  his  wandering  thoughts,  no  daring  prow 

Hath  ever  plow'd  before,— espies  the  clifi 

Of  fidlen  Albion. — ^To  the  land  unknown 

He  journeys  joyful ;  and  perhaps  descries 

Some  vestige  of  her  ancient  stateiiness ; 

Then  he,  with  vain  conjecture,  fills  his  mind 

Of  the  unheard-of  race,  which  had  arrived 

At  silence  in  that  solitary  nook. 

Far  from  the  civil  world ;  and  sagely  sighs. 

And  moralizes  on  the  stale  of  man. 

Still  on  its  march,  unnoticed  and  unfelt. 

Moves  on  our  being.   We  do  live  and  breathe. 

And  we  are  gone.  The  spoiler  heeds  us  not 

We  have  our  spring-time  and  our  rotteimess ; 

And  as  we  fall,  another  race  succeeds. 

To  perish  likeuise. — Meanwhile  Nature  smiles— 

The  seasons^un  their  round — The  sun  fulfils 

His  annual  courM — and  Heaven  and  earth  remain 

Stall  changing,  yet  unchanged — still  doom'd  to  feel 

Endless  mutation  in  perpetual  rest 

Where  are  conceal'd  the  days  which  have  elapsed  7 


Hid  in  the  mighty  ca\-em  of 
They  rise  upon  us  only  to  appal. 
By  indistinct  and  hall^limpsed  ii 
Misty,  gigantic,  huge,  obacure,  remoie. 

Oh,  it  is  fearful,  on  the  midnight  eoacli. 

When  the  rode  rushing  winds  forget  to  raw. 

And  the  pale  moon,  that  ihroogh  the  cssanflni  1^ 

Surveys  the  sleepless  muser,  stampa  the  hoar 

Of  utter  silence .' — it  is  fearful  then 

To  steer  the  mind,  in  deadly  soliiiide. 

Up  the  vague  stream  of  probability ; 

To  wind  the  mighty  secrets  of  Ike  ptut^ 

And  turn  the  key  of  Time ! — Ofa !  who  can  slim 

To  comprehend  the  vast,  the  awful  truth. 

Of  the  elerniiy  that  hath  gone  6y, 

And  not  recoil  from  the  dismayii^  senae 

Of  human  impotence  f  The  life  of  mm 

Is  summ'd  in  birth-days  and  in  aepulchrea: 

But  the  Eternal  God  had  no  begirming ; 

He  hath  no  end.  Time  had  been  with  him 

For  evtrituting,  ere  the  dedal  world 

Rose  from  the  gulf  in  loveliness. — Like  Ifciwq 

It  knew  no  source,  like  him  't  waa  nncreetew 

What  is  it  then  7  The  past  Eternity ! 

We  comprehend  a  future  without  end ; 

We  feel  it  possible  that  even  yon  aun 

May  roll  for  ever :  but  we  shrink  ameind^- 

We  stand  aghast,  when  we  refiect  that  Time 

Knew  no  commoncement  i — that  heap  age  on  agi 

And  million  upon  million,  without  end. 

And  we  shall  never  span  the  void  of  daya 

That  were,  and  are  not  but  in  retrospect. 

The  Past  is  an  un&ihomable  depth. 

Beyond  the  span  of  thought;  'tis  an  elapae 

Which  hath  no  mensuration,  but  hath  been 

For  ever  and  for  ever. 

Change  of  days 
To  us  is  sensible ;  and  each  revolve 
Of  the  recording  son  conducts  m  oo 
Further  in  life,  and  nearer  to  our  goeL 
Not  so  with  l*ime< — mysterious  chronicler. 
He  knoweth  not  mutation ;— centuries 
Are  to  his  being  ss  a  day,  aikl  dajrs 
As  centuries.— Time  past,  and  Time  to  come. 
Are  always  equal ;  when  the  world  began, 

God  had  existed  from  eternity. 

*        •        •        •        • 

Now  look  on  ma  i 
Mjrriads  of  ages  hence. — ^Hath  time  elapaed  i 
Is  ho  not  standing  in  the  self.same  place 
Where  once  we  stood? — ^The  same  etemi^ 
Hath  gone  before  him.  aiMi  is  yet  to  come ; 
His  ptul  is  not  of  longer  span  than  ours. 
Though  myriads  of  ages  intervened ; 
For  who  can  add  to  what  has  neither  sum. 
Nor  bound,  nor  source,  nor  estimate,  nor  aid  t 
Oh.  who  can  compass  the  Almighty  mind  f 
Who  can  unk>ck  the  secrets  of  the  High  t 
In  speculations  of  an  altitude 
Sublime  as  this,  our  reason  stands  confeat 
Foolish,  and  insignificant,  and  mean. 
Who  can  apply  the  futile  argument 
Of  finite  beings  to  infinity  ? 
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He  might  as  well  oompreM  the  univeiM 

Into  the  hollow  compoM  of  a  gourd, 

Sooop'd  out  by  human  art;  or  bid  the  whale 

Drink  up  the  sea  it  twima  in !-— Can  the  leea 

Contain  the  greater  f  or  the  dark  obacuro 

Infold  the  glories  of  meridian  day  T 

>¥hat  does  Philosophy  impart  to  man 

But  undiscover'd  wonders  7 — Let  her  soar 

Even  to  her  proudest  heights — to  where  she  csnglit 

Tlie  soul  of  Newton  and  of  Socrates, 

She  but  extends  the  scope  of  wild  amaze 

And  admiration.    All  her  lessons  end 

In  wider  views  of  God*s  unfathom*d  depcha. 

Lo!  the  unletter*d  hind,  who  never  knew 

To  raise  his  mind  excursive  to  the  heights 

Of  abstract  contemplation,  as  he  sits 

On  the  green  hillock  by  the  hedge-row  side. 

What  time  the  insect  swarms  are  murmuring. 

And  marks,  in  silent  thought,  the  broken  clouds 

That  fringe  with  loveliest  hues  the  evening  sky, 

Feels  in  his  soul  the  hand  of  Nature  rouse 

The  thrill  of  gratitude,  to  him  who  formed 

The  goodly  prospect ;  he  beholds  the  God 

Throned  in  the  west,  and  his  reposing  ear 

liears  sounds  angelic  in  the  fitful  breeie 

That  floaui  through  neighboring  copau  or  fiiiry  brake, 

Of  lingers  playful  on  the  haunted  stream. 

do  with  the  cotter  to  his  winter  fire, 

Where  o'er  the  moon  the  loud  blast  whistles  shrill. 

And  the  hoarse  ban-dog  bays  the  icy  moon ; 

Mark  with  what  awe  he  lists  the  wild  upitiar. 

Silent,  and  big  with  thought ;  and  hear  him  blesa 

The  God  that  rides  on  the  tempestuous  ckmds 

For  his  snug  hearth,  and  all  his  little  joys : 

Hear  him  compare  his  happier  lot  with  his 

Who  bends  his  way  across  the  wintry  wolds, 

A  poor  night-tnveller,  while  the  dismal  snow 

Beats  in  his  &ce,  and,  dubious  of  his  path. 

He  stops,  and  thinks,  in  every  lengtheiung  blaat. 

He  bean  some  village-mastiff's  distant  howl. 

And  sees,  fiur  streaming,  some  lone  cottage  light ; 

Then,  undeceived,  upturns  his  streaming  eyes. 

And  clasps  his  shivering  hands ;  or,  overpowor'd, 

Sinks  on  the  frozen  ground,  weigh'd  down  with  sleep, 

Fmm  which  the  hapless  wretch  shall  never  wake. 

Thus  the  poor  rustic  warms  his  heart  with  praiw 

And  glowing  gratitude, — he  turns  to  bless. 

With  honest  warmth,  his  Maker  and  his  God ! 

And  shall  it  e'er  be  said,  that  a  poor  hind. 

Nursed  in  the  lap  of  Ignorance,  and  Ined 

In  want  and  labor,  gk>ws  with  nobler  zeal 

To  laud  his  Maker's  attributes,  while  he 

Whom  starry  science  in  her  cradle  rock'd. 

And  Castaly  enchaMen'd  with  its  dews, 

Closes  his  eyes  upon  the  holy  word, 

And,  blind  to  all  but  arrogance  and  pride. 

Dares  to  declare  his  infidelity. 

And  openly  contemn  the  Lord  of  Hosts  T 

What  is  philosophy,  if  it  impart 

Irreverence  for  the  Deity,  or  teach 

A  mortal  man  to  set  his  judgment  up 

Against  his  Maker's  will  ? — ^The  Pblygar, 

Who  kneels  to  sun  or  moon,  compared  with  him 

Who  thus  penrens  the  talents  he  etyoys, 

Is  the  most  bless'd  of  men!— O!  I  would  walk 


A  weary  journey,  to  the  furthest  verge 

Of  the  big  world,  to  kiss  that  good  man's  hand. 

Who,  in  the  blaze  of  wisdom  and  of  art. 

Preserves  a  lowly  mind ;  and  to  his  Godf 

Feeling  the  sense  of  his  own  littlenesa^ 

Is  as  a  child  in  meek  simplicity ! 

What  is  the  pomp  of  learning  7  the  parade 

Of  letters  and  of  tongues  7  £'en  as  the  mista 

Of  the  grey  mom  before  the  rising  sun. 

That  pass  away  and  perish. 

Earthly  things    ^ 
Are  but  the  transient  pageants  of  an  hour ; 
And  earthly  pride  is  like  the  passing  flower. 
That  springs  to  foil,  and  blossoms  but  to  die. 
*T  is  as  the  tower  erected  on  a  cloud. 
Baseless  and  silly  as  the  school-boy's  dream. 
Ages  and  epochs  that  destroy  our  pride. 
And  then  record  its  downfall,  what  are  they 
But  the  poor  creatures  of  man's  teeming  bnin  7 
Hath  Heaven  iui  ages  ?  or  doth  Heaven  preserve 
Its  stated  eras  7  Doih  the  Omnipotent 
Hear  of  to-morrows  or-of  yesterdays  7 
There  is  to  God  nor  future  nor  a  pant ; 
Throned  in  his  might,  all  times  to  him  are  present ; 
He  hath  no  lapse,  no  past,  no  time  to  come ; 
He  sees  before  him  one  eternal  now. 
Time  moveth  not  .'—our  being  't  is  that  moves : 
And  we,  swift  gliding  down  life's  rapid  stream. 
Dream  of  swift  ages  and  revolving  yean, 
Ordain'd  to  chronicle  our  passing  days : 
So  the  3wung  sailor  in  the  gallant  bark. 
Scudding  before  the  wind,  beholds  the  coast 
Receding  from  his  eyes,  and  thinks  the  while. 
Struck  with  amaze,  that  he  is  motionless. 
And  that  the  land  is  sailing. 

Such,  alas ! 
Are  the  illusions  of  this  Proteus  life ; 
All,  all  is  felse :  through  every  phasis  still 
T  IB  shadowy  and  deceitful.     It  assumes 
The  semblances  of  things  and  specious  shapes ; 
But  the  lost  traveller  might  as  soon  rely 
On  the  evasive  spirit  of  the  manh, 
Whose  lantern  beams,  and  vanishes,  and  flita^ 
O'er  bog,  and  rock,  and  pit,  and  hollow  way, 
As  we  on  its  appearances. 

On  earth 
There  ia  nor  certainty  nor  stable  hope. 
As  well  the  weary  mariner,  whose  bark 
Is  tofs'd  beyond  Cimmerian  Bosphorus, 
Where  storm  and  darkness  hold  their  drear  doinaiBb 
And  sunbeams  never  penetrate,  might  traat 
To  expectation  of  serener  skies. 
And  linger  in  the  very  jaws  of  death. 
Because  some  peevish  cloud  were  opening. 
Or  the  loud  storm  had  bated  in  its  rage ; 
As  we  look  forward  in  this  vale  of  tean 
To  permanent  delight-^from  some  slight  glimpse 
Of  shadowy  imsubstantial  happiness. 
The  good  man's  hope  is  laid  for,  for  beyond 
The  sway  of  tempests,  or  the  furious  sweep 
Of  mortal  desolation. — ^He  beholds. 
Unapprehensive,  the  gigantic  stride 
Of  rampant  ruin,  or  the  unstable  wavea 
Of  dark  vicissitude. — ^Even  in  death, 
In  that  dread  hour,  when  with  a  giant  pang* 
Tearing  the  tender  fibres  of  the  heart, 
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Tlie  immortal  spirit  struggles  to  be  free. 

Then,  even  then,  that  hope  forsakes  him  not, 

For  it  exists  beyond  the  narrow  verge 

Of  the  cold  sepulchre.— The  petty  joys 

Of  fleeting  life  indignantly  it  spurn'd, 

And  rested  on  the  boeom  of  its  God. 

This  is  man's  only  reasonable  hope ; 

And  *t  is  a  hope  which,  cherished  in  the  breast. 

Shall  not  be  disappointed.— Even  he. 

The  Holy  One — Almighty^who  eUmced 

The  rolling  world  along  its  airy  way, 

Kven  He  will  deign  lo  smile  upon  the  good. 

And  welcome  him  to  these  celestial  seats, 

Where  joy  and  gladness  hold  their  changeless  reign. 

Thou,  proud  man !  look  upon  yon  starry  vault. 

Survey  the  countless  gems  which  richly  stud 

The  Night's  imperial  chariot; — telescopes 

Will  show  thee  myriads  more  innumerous 

Than  the  sea-sand ; — each  of  those  little  lamps 

Is  the  great  source  of  light,  the  central  sun 

Round  which  some  other  mighty  sisterhood 

Of  planets  travel,  every  planet  stock'd 

WiUi  living  beings  impotent  as  thee. 

Now,  proud  man!  now,  where  is  thy  greatness  fled  F 

What  art  thou  in  the  scale  of  universe  f 

Less,  less  than  nothing ! — Yet  of  thee  the  God 

Who  built  this  wondrous  frame  of  worlds  is  careful. 

As  well  as  of  the  mendicant  who  begs 

The  leavings  of  thy  table.     And  shalt  thou 

Lid  up  thy  thankless  spirit,  and  contemn 

Ilis  heavenly  providence?  Deluded  fuul! 

Even  now  the  thunderbolt  is  wing'd  with  death. 

Even  now  thou  totterost  on  the  brink  of  hell. 

TIow  insignificant  is  mortal  man. 

Bound  to  the  hasty  {linions  of  an  hour; 

How  poor,  how  trivial  in  the  vast  conceit 

Of  infinite  duration,  boundless  space ! 

God  of  the  universe !  Almighty  one ! 

ThoQ  who  dost  walk  upon  tlie  winged  winds. 

Or  with  the  storm,  thy  rugged  charioteer, 

Swifl  and  impetuous  as  the  northern  blast, 

Ridest  from  pole  to  pole ;  Thou  who  dost  hold 

The  forked  lightnings  in  thine  awful  grasp. 

And  reinest-in  the  earthquake,  when  tliy  wrath 

Goes  down  to^*ards  erring  man,  I  would  address 

To  Thee  my  parting  paean :  for  of  Thee, 

Great  beyond  comprehension,  wlui  thyself 

Art  Time  and  Space,  sublime  Infinitude, 

Of  Thee  has  been  ray  song — With  awe  I  kneel 

Trembling  before  the  footstool  of  thy  state. 

My  God !  my  Father! — I  will  sing  to  Thee! 

A  hymn  of  laud,  a  solemn  canticle, 

Ere  on  the  cypress  wreath,  which  ovenhodes 

The  throne  of  Death,  I  hang  my  mournful  lyre, 

And  give  its  wild  strings  to  the  desert  gale. 

Rise,  Son  of  Salem !  rise,  and  join  the  strain ! 

Sweep  to  accordant  tones  thy  tuneful  harp. 

And,  leaving  vain  laments,  arouse  thy  sool 

To  exultation.     Sing,  hosanna  sing, 

And  hallelujah,  for  the  Lord  is  great 

And  full  of  mercy !  He  has  thought  of  man ; 

Yea,  compass'd  round  with  countless  worlds,  haa 

thought 
Of  we  poor  worms,  that  batten  in  the  dewa 
Of  mom,  and  perish  ere  the  noonday  amL 
Sing  to  the  Lord,  for  he  is  merciful : 


He  gave  the  Nubikn  lion  but  to  livof, 

To  rage  its  hour,  and  perish ;  but  on 

He  lavish'd  iramoilality,  and  HeoTcn. 

The  eagle  falls  from  l^r  afc'rial  longer. 

And  mingles  with  irrevocable  duat: 

But  man  from  death  sprinp  joyful, 

Springs  up  to  lifo  and  to  eternity. 

Oh  that,  insensate  of  the  favouring  boon. 

The  great  exclusive  privilege  beatow'd 

On  us  unworthy  triflers,  men  should  dmrm 

To  ti;eet  with  slight  regard  the  piqfibrM  HMmiv 

And  urge  the  lenient,  but  All*Juat,  to  ■i^'cv 

In  wrath,  "They  shall  not  enter  in  my  rmtV 

Might  I  address  the  supplicative  stsain. 

To  thy  high  fbot-stool,  I  would  pray  that  iboo 

Wouldst  pity  the  deluded  wanderers. 

And  fold  them,  ere  they  perisb,  in  thy  florJc 

Yea,  I  would  bid  thee  pity  them,  through  Ilim 

Thy  well-beloved,  who.  upon  the  crosa. 

Bled  a  dead  sacrifice  for  human  inn. 

And  paid,  with  bitter  agony,  the  debt 

Of  primitive  transgression. 

Oh!  I  shrink. 
My  very  soul  doth  shrink,  when  I  reflect 
Tliat  the  time  hastens,  when  in  vengeance  ctoihad. 
Thou  shalt  come  down  to  stamp  the  seal  of  &le 
On  erring  mortal  man.    Thy  chariot  wheoJa 
Then  shall  rebound  to  earth's  remoteat  estvoBv 
Aud  stormy  ocean  from  his  bed  shall  ainrt 
At  the  appalling  summons.    Oh!  bow  dreed. 
On  I  he  dark  eye  of  miserable  man. 
Chasing  his  sins  in  secrecy  and  gloom. 
Will  burst  the  effulgence  of  the  opening 
When  to  the  brazen  trumpet's  dMfening 
Thou  and  thy  dealing  cUiorta  shall  deaceod* 
Proclaiming  the  fulfilment  of  the  word ! 
Tho  dead  shall  start  astonish'd  from  their  sleep! 
The  sepulchres  shall  groan  and  yield  their  piej. 
The  bellowing  floods  shall  disembqgue  their  cheiga 
Of  human  victims.-^From  the  farthest  nuok 
Of  the  wide  world  shall  troop  their  risen  aoula* 
From  him  whose  bones  are  bloaching  in  the 
Of  polar  solitudes,  or  bin  whose  corpse, 
Whelm'd  in  the  loud  Atlantic's  vexed  tidea, 
Is  wash'd  on  some  Caribbean  prominence. 
To  the  lone  tenant  of  some  secret  cell 
In  the  Pacific's  vast    •    *    *    realm. 
Where  never  plummet's  sound  waa  heard  to 
Tho  wildemeos  of  water ;  they  shall  come 
To  greet  the  solemn  advent  of  the  Judge. 
Thou  first  shalt  summon  the  elected  sainta 
To  their  apportion'd  Heaven !  and  thy  Son, 
At  thy  right  hand,  shall  smile  with  conaeioui  joy 
On  all  his  pest  distresses,  when  for  them 
He  bore  humanity's  severest  pangs. 
Then  shalt  thou  seiie  the  avenging  cimeter. 
And,  with  a  roar  so  loud  and  horrible 
As  the  stem  earthquake's  monitory  Toiee, 
Tlie  wicked  shall  be  driven  to  their  abode, 
Down  the  immitigable  gulC  to  wail 

And  gnash  their  teeth  in  endless  agony. 

«  «  •  •  •  • 

Rear  thou  aloft  thy  siandard^^Spirit,  rear 
Thy  flag  on  high  (-—Invincible  and-tlnoBed 
In  unpartiGipa^  might    Behold 
EUuth's  proudest  boasts,  beneath  thy  silent  sway 
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Sweep  heedlong  to  dettnictian;  tboa,  the  while, 

UnmoTed  end  heedles,  Uioa  doel  beer  the  rwh 

Of  mighty  geneiBtioiw  m  they  peM 

To  the  broad  gulf  of  ruin,  and  doit  etamp 

Thy  agnet  on  them,  and  they  riie  no  more. 

Who  ehall  contend  with  Time— unvanquiah*d  Time, 

The  oonqoerer  of  conqueron,  and  lord 

Of  deeolation  ? — ^Lo !  the  ■hadowa  fly, 

llie  boura  and  dayi,  and  yean  and  eentoiieib 

They  fly,  they  fly,  and  nationa  riie  and  fidl. 

The  young  are  old,  the  old  are  in  their  graTca. 

Heard*tt  thou  that  shout!  It  rent  the  vaulted  akiea; 

It  waa  the  voice  of  people^ — mighty  crowda^ 

Again!  't  is  hush*d— Time  ipealu,  and  all  ia  hodi'd; 

In  the  vait  multitude  now  reigna  alone 

Unruffled  wlitude.    They  all  are  ttill ; 

All — ^yea,  the  whole — the  incalculable  maa. 

Still  aa  the  ground  that  claipa  their  cold  remaina. 

Rear  thou  aloft  thy  atandard— Spirit,  roar 
Thy  flag  on  high !  and  glory  in  thy  Hrength. 
But  doit  thou  know  the  •eaaoo  yet  iball  ooom. 
When  from  iti  base  thine  adamantine  throne 
Shall  tumble ;  when  thine  arm  iball  ceaae  to  strike, 
Thy  voice  forgot  its  petrifying  power ; 
When  saints  ^all  shout,  and  Tbne  tktsU  he  no  wnon! 
Tea,  He  doth  come — the  mighty  champion  oomei^ 
Whose  potent  spear  shall  give  thee  thy  death-wound, 
Shall  crush  the  conqueror  of  conquerors, 
And  desolate  stem  Desolation's  lord. 
Lo !  where  he  cometh !  the  Messiah  oomea ! 
The  King!  the  Comforter!  the  Christ! — He  eomea 
To  burst  the  bonds  of  death,  and  overturn 
The  power  of  Timc^Hark!  the  trumpet's  blast 
Rings  o'er  the  heavens!^They  rise*  the  myriads  rise- 
Even  from  their  graves  they  spring,  and  buat  the 

chains 
Of  torpor — ^He  has  ransom'd  them,    *    •    • 

Forgotten  generatiooa  live  again. 
Assume  the  bodily  shapes  they  own'd  of  old. 
Beyond  the  flood : — the  righteous  of  their  times 
Embrace  and  weep,  they  weep  the  tears  of  joy. 
The  sainted  mother  wakea,  and  in  her  lap 
Clasps  her  dear  babe,  the  partner  of  her  grave, 
And  heritor  with  her  of  heavenr— a  flower 
Waah'd  by  the  blood  of  Jesus  from  the  stain 
Of  native  guilt,  even  in  its  early  bud. 
And  hark!  those  straina,  how  solemnly  serene 
They  &I1,  as  from  the  skies— at  distance  &U— 
Again  more  loud— the  hallelnjahs  swell : 
The  newly-risen  catch  the  joyiful  sound ; 
They  glow,  they  bum ;  and  now  with  one  accord 
Bnnts  forth  sublime  from  every  mouth  the  song 
Of  praise  to  God  on  high,  and  lo  the  Lamb 
Who  bled  for  mortals. 


Tet  fliere  ia  peace  for  man^ — ^Yea,  there  is  peaee 
Even  in  this  noisyt  this  unsettled  seene ; 
When  fiom  the  crowd,  and  from  the  city  far, 
Haply  he  may  be  set  (in  his  late  walk 
O'ertaken  with  deep  thought)  beneath  the  boi^ 
Of  honeysuckle,  when  the  sun  is  gone. 
And  with  fiit  eye,  and  wistful,  he  surveya 
The  solanin  dokdowa  of  the  Heavena  nil^ 

3R 


And  thinks  the  season  yet  shall  come,  when  Time 
Will  waft  him  lo  repoee,  lo  deep  repose. 
Far  fiom  the  unquielncas  of  hfe— fiom  noiM 
And  tumult  &»— beyond  the  itfmg  dooda. 
Beyond  the  stars,  and  all  this  pasaii^  some. 
Where  change  shall  cease,  and  time  shall  be  no  more. 


THE  CHRISrriAD, 
A  DivxNK  rom. 


This  was  lbs  work  whiek  lbs  sotkor  had  wNt  St  hssiC  His 
riper  jadgaMQt  would  probsUj  Iwv*  psrasivad  tkst  the  lab- 
jwt  was  ill  ehown.  What  h  aaid  n  weU  in  the  Cntwf 
IMMTwrim  of  all  Seriptnral  nifaieeta  fbr  narraliva  poetrr,  ap- 
pUea  poeoBarhF  to  this.  "  Anj  thbg  takeo  ffoa  it,  loaves 
Ihs  alonr  haparfaet;  anrtMnff  added  to  it,  dkgnita  aodal- 
BBOBl  ahocfca  us  aa  hnpiooa.  Aa  Oomt  lahl  of  the  Alazan. 
drian  Librarr.  wo  nay  aaj  of  tuob  writioffi ;  if  they  eootaia 
ooly  what  ii  m  the  8oi|»tnraa.  they  are  aQpaiflooae ;  if  what 
ia  Bol  ia  them,  they  are  falae.**— It  may  be  added,  that  ths 
miitiiio  of  mythology  makaa  troth  itaeU*  aiipear  faboloua. 

There  ie  ineet  power  hi  the  exeentioa  of  thia  ftafmint  -In 
editiot  Iheee  remahw,  1  have,  with  that  deeocnm  which  it 
la  to  he  wished  all  editoie  woeM  ohearve,  ahefained  ftom  hi- 
Ibfminf  the  rendm  what  he  ie  to  admho  and  what  he  ia  not ; 
but  I  cannot  refrain  firom  aayini  that  the  two  laat  atansas 
fraatly  afleeted  me,  when  I  diaeoverad  them  written  on  the 
leaf  of  a  dlibieut  book,  and  apparently  hmf  after  the  that 
eaoto ;  and  greatly  ahall  I  be  miatakeo  if  thor  do  not  aflhet 
the  isadsr  aho.— Jt  Aantftar. 


BOOK  I. 
I. 

I  nna  tfaeCroas!— Ye  whtte-fobed  angel  cfaoiii. 
Who  know  the  chorda  of  harmony  toaweep^ 

Te  who  o'er  holy  David's  varying  wirea 
Were  wont  of  old  your  hovering  watch  to  keep^ 
Oh,  now  descend!  and  with  your harpingsdeep^ 

Pouring  aubhme  the  full  eympbonious  stream 
Of  music,  such  as  soothes  the  saint's  laat  sleeps 
Awake  my  slumbering  spirit  fimn  its  dream. 

And  teach  me  bow  to  ealt  the  high  mjsteiiaii 
theme. 

H. 

Bloum!  Salem,  moom!  low  liea  thine  humbled  state, 
Thy  glittering  fimee  are  levell'd  with  the  groond : 
Fallen  ia  thy  pride  i—Tliine  halls  are  desolate ! 
Where  erst  was  heard  the  timbrel's  sprightly 

sound. 
And  frolic  pleastirea  tripp'd  the  nightly  nrand, 
Tliere  breeds  the  wiM  fox  lonely^— imd  aghast 
Stands  the  mute  pilgrim  at  the  void  prafimndr 
*  Unbroke  by  noise,  save  when  the  himying  blast 
Sighs,  like  a  spirit,  deep  along  the  cheeriest 

in. 

It  b  for  this,  proud  Solyma!  thy  towers 
Lie  cnmibling  in  the  dust ;  fbr  this  forloni 

Tliy  genius  waUs  akmg  thy  desert  bowen^ 
While  stem  Destraction  laughs,  as  if  in 
That  thou  didst  dare  insult  God's  eUest-bom 

And  with  most  bitter  persecuting  ire. 
Pursued  his  footsteps  till  the  last  day-dawn 

Rose  OQ  Us  fortunes    and  thou  saw'st  the  fk% 
That  cane  to  light  the  world,  in  one  great  flash  eqdnb 
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IV. 

Oh!  for  a  pencil  dipt  in  living  light, 
To  paint  the  agoniee  that  Jeaoi  ban ! 

Oh !  for  the  long-loit  harp  of  JeHe't  might, 
To  hymn  the  Savior*t  praise  from  shore  teuton. 
While  seraph  hosts  the  loAy  pnan  poor, 

And  Heaven  enraptured  lists  the  loud  acclaim! 
May  a  frail  mortal  dare  the  theme  explore? 

Bfay  he  to  human  ears  his  weak  song  fiame  f 
Oh!  may  he  dare  to  sing  Messiah's  glorious  name  ff 

V. 

Spirifls  of  pity !  mild  crusaders,  come ! 

Buoyant  on  clouds  aiouiid  your  minstrel  float, 
And  give  him  eloquence  who  else  wera  dumb^ 

And  raise  to  feeling  and  to  fire  his  notei 

And  thou,  Urania !  who  dost  still  devote 
Thy  nights  and  dajrs  to  God's  eternal  shrine, 

Whose  mild  ejres  'lumined  what  Isaiah  vrrote, 
Tlrow  o*«r  thy  Bard  that  solemn  stole  of  thine, 
And  dothe  him  for  the  fight  with  energy  divine. 

VI. 

When  from  the  temple's  lofty  summit  prone, 
Satan,  o'eroome,  fell  down;  and,  throned  there, 

The  son  of  God  confest,  in  splendor  shone ; 
Swift  as  the  glancing  sunbeam  cuts  the  air. 

Mad  with  defeat,  and  jelling  his  despair, 

•  •  •  • 

Fled  the  stem  king  of  Hell— and  with  the  glare 
Of  gliding  meteors,  ominous  and  red, 
Shot  athwart  the  clouds  that  gather'd  round  his  head. 

VII. 

Right  o'er  the  Euxine,  and  that  gulf  which  late 

The  rude  MassagetB  adored,  he  bent 
His  northering  course,  whfle  round,  in  dusky  state 

The  assembling  fiends  their  summsa'd  troops 
augment. 

Clothed  in  dark  mists,  upon  their  viray  they  went; 
While,  9»  they  pass'd  to  regions  more  severe. 

The  Lapland  sorcerer  twell'd  with  load  lament 
The  solitary  gale,  and,  fill'd  with  fear. 
The  howling  dogs  bespoke  unholy  spirits  near. 

VUI. 

Where  the  North  Pole,  in  moody  solitude, 
Spreads  her  huge  tracks  and  fioaen  wastes  aroimd. 

There  ice-rocks  piled  alofV,  in  order  rude. 
Form  a  gig^tic  hall,  whera  never  sound 
Startled  dull  Silence'  ear,  save  when  profound 

The  smoke-frost  mutter'd :  there  drear  Cold  for  aye 
Thnmes  him, — and,  fix'd  on  his  primeval  mound. 

Ruin,  the  giant,  sits ;  while  stem  Dismay 
Stalks  like  some  woe^track  man  along  the  desert  way. 

IX. 

In  that  drear  spot,  grim  Desolation's  lair. 
No  sweet  remain  of  life  encheers  the  sight; 

The  dancing  heart's  blood  in  an  instant  there 
Would  fhiexe  to  marble. — Mingling  day  and  night 
(Sweet  interchange,  which  makes  our  laboun 
light) 

Are  there  unknown ;  while  in  the  summer  skies 
The  sun  rolls  ceaseless  round  his  heavenly  height. 

Nor  ever  sets  till  from  the  scene  he  flies. 
And  leaves  the  long  bleak  night  of  half  the  year  to 


X. 

T  was  there,  yet  shuddering  from  the  burning] 
Satan  had  fix'd  their  next  consistory. 

When  parting  last  he  fimdiy  hoped  to  shaka 
Mesriah's  constancy^— and  thus  to  free 
The  powers  of  dariuiess  from  the  dread  deoee 

Of  bondage  brought  by  him,  and  circumvent 
The  unerring  vrays  of  Him  whose  eye  can  sea 

The  womb  of  Time,  and,  in  its  embi3ro  pent, 
the  cdoffs  clear  of  every  dark  event 

XI. 

Hera  the  stem  monarch  stay'd  his  rapid  flight. 
And  his  thick  hosts,  as  with  a  jetty  pall. 

Hovering,  obscured  the  north  star's  peacefol  light. 
Waiting  on  wing  their  haughty  diieflun'a  calL 
He,  meanwhile,  downward,  with  a  sullen  ftU, 

Dropt  on  the  echoing  ice.    Imtant  die  sound 
OhT  their  broad  vans  was  hush'd,  and  o'er  the  hall. 

Vast  and  obscure,  the  gloomy  cohorts  bound. 
Till,  wedged  in  ranks,  the  seat  of  Satan  thej  sa>- 
reond. 

XII. 
High  on  a  solium  of  the  solid  wava, 

Frankt  with  rude  shapes  by  the  fimtasKic  fhat 
He  stood  in  silence ; — now  keen  thoughts  eogwft 

Dark  figures  on  his  front ;  and,  tempeat4ost. 

He  fean  to  say  that  eveiy  hope  ia  kst. 
Meanwhile  the  multitude  as  death  am  mule: 

So,  ere  the  tempest  4m  Malacca's  coast, 
iSweet  Quiet,  gently  touching  her  sofl  lute. 
Sings  to  the  whispering  waves  ^e  prelude  todispoto 

xin. 

At  length  (Dollected,  o'er  the  dark  Divan 
Tlie  ardi-fiend  glanced,  as  by  the  Boreal  blaM 

Their  downcast  brows  were  seen,  and  thus  begM 
His  fierce  harangue  .• — Spirits !  our  better  days 
Are  now  elapsed ;  Moloch  and  Belial*s  praise 

Shall  sound  no  more  in  groves  by  myriads  trad. 
Lo !  the  light  breaks !— The  astonish'd  natiom 
gaael 

For  us  is  lifted  high  the  avenging  rod! 
For,  spirits,  this  is  He« — this  is  the  Son  nf  God ! 

XIV. 
What  then  I — shall  Satan's  spirit  crouch  to  fearf 

Shall  he  who  shook  the  pillan  of  God*s  reign 
Drop  from  his  unnerved  arm  the  hostile  spearf 

Madness!  The  very  thought  would  make  me  Ikaii 

To  tear  the  spahglets  from  yon  gaudy  plain. 
And  huri  them  at  their  Maker! — ^Fix'd  •»  fate, 

I  am  his  Foe! — ^Tea,  though  his  pride  should  deign 
To  soothe  mine  ire  with  h^  his  regal  state. 
Still  would  I  bum  with  fizt,  unalterable  hate. 

XV. 
Now  hear  the  issue  of  my  cunt  emprin : 

When  from  our  last  said  synod  I  took  flight, 
Buoy'd  with  &ke  hopes,  in  some  deep-laid  di^goiMb 
1V>  tempt  this  vaunted  Holy  One  to  virrite 
His  own  selfk^ondemnation ;  in  the  plight 
Of  aged  man  in  the  lone  wilderness. 

Gathering  a  few  stray  sticks,  I  met  his  sight. 
And,  leaning  on  my  staiSI  seem'd  much  to 
What  cause  could  mtnial  bring  to  that  forlorn 
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XVL 
'    Then  thoa  in  homely  guise  I  featly  framed 

My  lowly  speech: — ^"Good  sir,  what  leads  ihii  way 
Tour  wandering  steps  ?  Must  hapless  chance  be 
Uamed 
That  yon  so  fiur  from  haunt  of  mortals  stray  f 
Here  have  I  dwelt  for  many  a  lingering  day, 
Nor  trace  of  man  have  seen;  but  how!  methought 
Thou  wert  the  youth  on  whom  God's  holy  ray 
I  saw  descend  in  Jordan,  when  John  taught 
That  he  lo  fidlen  man  the  saving  promise  brought" 

xvn. 

**!  am  that  man,"  said  Jesus,  ** I  am  He ! 

But  truce  to  questions — Canst  thou  point  my  feet 
To  some  low  hut,  if  haply  such  there  be 

In  this  wild  labyrinth,  where  I  may  meet 

With  homely  greeting,  and  may  sit  and  eat; 
For  forty  days  I  have  tarried  fasting  here, 

Hid  in  the  dark  glens  of  this  lone  retreat, 
And  now  I  hunger ;  and  my  fiiinting  ear 
Longs  much  to  greet  the  sound  of  fountains  gushing 
near." 

xvni. 

Then  thus  I  answer'd  wily : — **  If,  indeed. 
Son  of  our  God  thou  be'st,  what  need  lo  seek 

For  food  from  men  f — Lo !  on  these  flint  stones  feed. 
Bid  them  be  bread !  Open  thy  lips  and  speak. 
And  living  riils  from  yon  parch'd  rock  will  break." 

Instant  as  I  had  spoke,  his  piercing  eye 

Fix'd  on  my  ftoe ;— the  blood  forsook  my  cheek, 

I  could  not  bear  his  gaze .'  my  mask  slipp'd  by ; 
I  would  have  shunn'd  his  look,  but  had  not  power  to  fly. 

XIX. 

Then  he  rebuked  me  with  the  holy  word — 
Accursed  sounds !  but  now  my  native  pride 

Retum'd.  and  by  no  foolish  qualm  deterr'd, 
I  bore  him  from  the  mountain's  woody  side, 
Up  to  the  summit,  where,  extending  wide 

Kingdoms  and  cities,  palaces  and  fones. 

Bright  sparkling  in  the  sunbeams,  were  descried; 

And  m  gay  dance,  amid  luxuriant  plains, 
Tripp*d  to  the  jocund  reed  the  emasculated  swains. 

XX. 

**  Behold,"  I  cried,  **  these  glories !  scenes  divine ! 

Thou  whose  sad  prime  in  pining  want  decays; 
And  these,  O  rapture !  these  shall  all  be  thine, 

If  thou  wilt  give  to  me.  not  God.  the  praise. 

Hath  he  not  given  to  indigence  thy  daysT 
Is  not  thy  portion  peril  here  and  pain  ? 

Oh!  leave  his  temples,  shun  his  wounding  ways : 
Seiie  the  tiara !  these  mean  weeds  diwlain. 
Kneel,  kneel,  thou  man  of  woe,  and  peace  and 
splendor  gain." 

XXI. 

**  Is  it  not  written."  sternly  he  replied, 

"Tempt  not  the  Lord  thy  God  ?"  Frovnung  he 
spake. 
And  instant  sounds,  as  of  the  ocean  tide. 

Rose,  and  the  whirlwind  from  its  prison  brake. 
And  caught  me  up  aloft,  till  in  one  flake. 
The  sidelong  volley  met  my  swift  career. 

And  smote  me  earthward Jove  himself  might 

quake 
At  inch  a  faD :  my  sinews  creck'd.  and  near 
ObMur*  and  disy  sounds  seem'd  ringing  in  mine  ear. 


XXU. 
Senseless  and  stunn'd  I  lay :  till,  casting  round 

My  half-unconscious  gaxe,  I  saw  the  foe 
Borne  on  a  car  of  roses  to  the  ground. 
By  volant  angels ;  and  as  sailing  slow 
He  sunk,  the  hoary  battlement  below. 
While  on  the  tall  spire  slept  the  slant  sunbeam. 
Sweet  on  the  eqamour'd  zephyr  was  the  flow 
Of  heavenly  instruments.  Such  strains  oft  seem. 
On  star-light  hill,  to  soothe  the  Syrian  abeplMrd'* 
dream. 

xxin. 

I  saw  blaspheming.  Hate  renew'd  my  stivngth  ; 
I  smote  the  ether  with  my  iron  wing. 

And  left  the  accursed  scene.— Arrived  at  length 
In  these  drear  halls,  to  ye.  my  peers !  I  bring 
The  tidings  of  defeat.  Hell's  haughty  king 

Thrice  vanquish'd,  baflned,  smitten  and  dismay'd  t 

0  shame!  Is  this  the  hero  who  could  fling 
Defiance  at  his  Maker,  while,  array'd 

High  o'er  the  walls  of  light,  rebellion's  bannem  plisjr'd 

XXIV. 

Tet  shall  not  Heaven's  bland  minions  triumpkloaff 
Hell  yet  shall  have  revenge. — O  glorious  sight 
Prophetic  visions  on  my  fimcy  throng. 

1  see  wild  Agony's  lean  finger  write 

Sad  figures  on  his  forehead ! — Keenly  bright 
Revenge's  flambeau  bums !   Now  in  his  eyes 

Stand  the  hot  tears, — immantled  in  the  night, 
Lo !  he  retires  to  mourn ! — I  hear  his  cries ! 
He  fiunti — ^he  falls— imd,  to ! — 't  is  true,  ye  powen^ 
he  dies. 

XXV. 

Thus  spake  the  chieftain* — and,  as  if  he  view'd 
The  scene  he  pictured,  with  his  foot  advanced 

And  chest  inflated,  motionless  he  stood. 
While  under  his  uplifted  shield  he  glanced 
With  straining  eye-ball  fix'd,  like  one  entranced. 

On  viewless  air ; — thither  the  dark  platoon 
Gased  wondering,  nothing  seen,save  when  there' 
danced 

Tlie  northern  flash,  or  fiend  late  fled  from  hood, 
Darken'd  the  disk  of  the  descending  moon. 

XXVI. 

Silence  crept  stilly  through  the  ranks. — The  brecs* 
Spake  most  distinctly.  As  the  sailor  stands. 

When  all  the  midnight  gasping  from  the  seaa 
Break  boding  sobs,  and  to  his  sight  expands 
High  on  the  shrouds  the  spirit  that  conunands 

The  ocean-farer's  life ;  so  stiff— so  sear 

Stood  each  dark  power; — while  through  their 
numerous  bands 

Beat  not  one  heart,  and  mingling  hope  and  foax 
Now  told  them  all  was  lost,  iww  bade  revenge  appear 

XXVII. 

One  there  was  there,  whose  loud  defying  tongue 
Not  hope  nor  fear  had  silenced,  but  the  swell 

Of  over-boiling  malice.  Utterance  long 

His  passion  mock'd.  and  long  he  strove  to  tall 
His  laboring  ire ;  still  syllable  none  foil 

From  hii  pale  quivering  lip ;  but  died  away 
For  very  fury ;  fiom  each  hollow  cell 

Half  sprang  his  eyes,  thct  cast  a  flamy  ray, 
And  ♦  •  ♦  ♦  • 
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xxvm. 

**Thb  oomoii**  at  length  bant  fnND  the  furiowchieC 
**  This  oomet  of  distant  oounieli  I  Here  heboid 
The  fruit!  of  wily  cunning !  the  relief 
Which  coward  policy  would  fiun  unfold. 
To  eoothe  the  powen  that  warr'd  with  Heaven 
of  oM! 
Owiee!  O  potent!  O  ngaciouB  mare ! 

And,  to !  our  prince— the  mighty  and  the  bold, 
There  itandt  he,  •pell-atnick,  gaping  at  the  air, 
While  Heaven  tubverta  hii  reign,  and  planti  her 
■tandard  there.'* 

XXDL 
Here,  at  recovered,  Satan  fii*d  his  eye 

Full  on  the  speaker;  dark  it  was  and  stem: 
He  wrapt  his  black  vest  round  him  gloomily. 
And  stood  like  one  whom  weightiest  Ihoof^fls 

concern. 
Him  Moloch  marked,  and  strove  again  to  torn 
His  soul  to  rage.  **  Behold,  behold,"  he  cried, 

**  The  lord  of  Hell,  who  bade  these  legions  spam. 
Almighty  rule — behold,  he  lays  aside 
The  spearof  just  revenge,  and  shrinks,  by  man  defied." 

XXX. 

Thus  ended  Moloch,  and  his  (burning)  tongoe 
Hung  quivering,  as  if  (mad)  to  quench  its  heat 

In  slaughter.  So,  his  native  wilds  among. 
The  fiunish'd  tiger  pants,  when,  near  his  seat. 
Pressed  on  the  sands,  he  marks  the  traveller's  foet 

Instant  low  murmurs  rose,  and  many  a  sword 
Had  from  its  scabbard  sprung;  but  toward  the  seat 

Of  the  arch-fiend  all  tum'd  with  one  accord. 
As  loud  he  thus  harangued  the  sanguinary  horde. 


Ye  powen  of  Hell,  I  am  no  coward.  I  proved  this 
of  old.  Whq  led  your  forces  against  the  armies  of 
Jehovah  ?  Who  coped  with  Ithoriel  and  the  thunden 
of  the  Almighty  ?  Who,  when  stunned  and  oonfbsed 
ye  lay  on  the  burning  lake,  who  fint  awoke  and 
collected  your  scattered  powen?  Lastly,  who  led 
you  across  the  nn&thomable  abyss  to  this  delightful 
world,  and  established  that  reign  here  which  now 
totten  to  its  base  ?  How,  therefore,  dares  yon  treach- 
erous fiend  to  cast  a  stain  on  Satan's  bravery  ?  he 
who  preys  only  on  the  defenceless  who  sucks  the 
Uood  of  in&nts,  and  delights  only  in  acts  of  ignoble 
cruelty  and  unequal  contention.  Away  with  the 
boaster  who  never  joins  in  action,  but,  like  a  cormo- 
rant, hoven  over  the  field  to  food  upon  the  wounded, 
and  overwhelm  the  d3nng.  True  bravery  is  as  remote 
fiom  rashness  as  from  hesitation ;  let  us  counsel  coolly, 
but  let  us  execute  our  counselled  purpoees  determi- 
nalely.  In  power  we  have  learnt,  by  that  experiment 


which  lost  us  Heaven,  that  we  are  infeiior  l»  tbm 
Thunder-bearer :  In  subtlety— in  sublleCf  akoe  W9 
are  his  equals.  Open  war  is  impossible. 


Thus  we  shall  pierce  oar  oooqueror,  tfaroagli  th# 


Which  as  himself  he  loves;  tfaos  if  we  fiJl, 
We  foil  not  with  the  angoi^  the  disgrace 
Of  foiling  onrevenged.  The  stining  call 
Of  vengeance  rings  within  me!  Warrioia  all, 
Tlie  word  is  vengeance,  and  the  spur  despcur. 
Away  the  coward  wiles! — ^Death's  coal-black 
pan 
Be  now  our  standard ! — ^Be  our  torch  die  glare 
Of  cities  fired!  <mt  fifos,  the  shrieks  that  fill  tiie  air! 

Him  answering  rose  Mecasphnn,  who  of  old. 
Far  in  the  silence  of  Chaldea's  groves. 

Was  worriiipp'd,  God  of  Fire,  with  cfaanns  mitoU 
And  mystery.  His  wandering  spirit  roves, 
Now  vainly  searching  for  the  flame  it  loves. 

And  sits  and  mourns  like  some  white-robed  sire 
Where  stood  his  temple,  and  where  fragrsnt 
cloves 

And  dnnamoD  apheap'd  the  sacred  pyre^ 
And  nightly  magi  watch'd  the  everlasting  Bn. 


He  waved  his  robe  of  flame,  he  cross'd  hia  bnasi;, 
And  sighing — his  papyrus  scarf  sarvey'd. 

Woven  with  duk  chancten ;  then  thus  addiess'd 
The  troubled  council : 

I. 
Thus  for  have  I  pursued  my  solemn  theme 

With  self-rewarding  toil,  dius  for  have  song 
Of  godlike  deeds,  for  loftier  than  beeeem 
The  lyre  whidi  I  in  early  dajrs  have  stnmg; 
And  now  my  spirits  foint,  and  I  have  himg 
The  shell,  that  solaced  me  in  saddest  hoar. 

On  the  dark  cypress!  and  the  strings  whidi  nmg 
¥i^th  Jesus*  praise,  their  harpings  now  are  o'er. 
Or,  when  the  bireexe  comes  by,  moan,  and  are  heaid 
no  more. 

And  must  the  harp  of  Jodah  sleep  again  f 
Shall  I  no  more  reanimate  the  lay  f 

Oh !  thou  who  visitest  the  sons  of  men. 
Thou  who  dost  listen  when  the  humble  pny. 
One  little  space  prolong  my  moumful  day ! 

One  little  lapse  suspend  tiby  last  decree ! 
I  am  a  youthful  traveller  in  the  way. 

And  this  dight  boon  would  consecrate  to  tbee^ 

Ere  I  with  Death  shake  hands,  and  smile  that  I  an  fie«. 
«  •  •  • 
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THE  END. 
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